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Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmer,  1149. 

Jasher,  Book  of,  1149. 

Jason  (1-4),  1149. 

Jauffret,  Gaspard  Jean   Andre  Joseph, 

1149. 
Javan, 1149. 
Jay,  William,  1150. 
Jealousy,  the  Trial  of,  1150. 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  1150. 
Jebb,  John,  1151. 
Jebus  and  jebusites,  1151. 
Jehoiachin,  1151. 
Jehoiada,  1151. 
Jehoiakim,  1151. 
Jehoram,  or  Joram,  1151. 
Jehoshaphat,  1152. 
Jehovah,  1152. 
Jehu,  1153. 

Jehudah  (Ha-levi)  Ben  Samuel,  1153. 
Jenks,  Benjamin,  1154. 
Jenks,  William,  1154. 
Jenkyn,  William,  1154. 
Jennings,  David,  1154. 
Jephthah,  1154. 
Jeremiah,  1155. 
Jeremiah,  Epistle  of.      See  Apocrypha, 

Old  Testament. 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations  of.    See  Lamen- 
tations. 
Jeremiah  II.,  1156. 
Jericho,  the  City  of,  1157. 
Jeroboam,  1157. 
Jerome  (Hieronymus)    Sophronius   Eu- 

sebius,  1157. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  1158. 
Jerusalem,  1159. 
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James  in,  1164. 
Jerusalem,  the  Patriarchate  of,  1165. 
Jerusalem,  Synod  of,  1165. 
Jerusalem,  Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

1166. 
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Jesuits,  1166. 
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Jesus  Christ,  Three  Offices  of,  1176. 
Jesus,  Society   of  the    Sacred  Heart  of, 

1177. 
Jeter,  Jeremiah  B.,  1177. 
Jethro.     See  Moses. 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  1177. 
Jewel,  John,  1178. 
Jewish  Christians,  1179. 
Jews.     See  Israel. 
Jews,  Missions  amongst  the,  1179. 
Jezebel,  1182. 
Jezreel,  the  City  of,  1182. 
Jimenes,  Cardinal.    See  Ximenes. 
Joab,  1182. 

Joachim  of  Floris,  1183. 
Joan,  Pope,  1183. 
Joan  of  Arc,  1183. 
Job,  1185. 

Jobson,  Frederick  James,  1187. 
Joel,  1187. 

John  the  Apostle  and  his  Writings,  1188. 
John  the  Baptist,  1191. 
John  (popes),  1192. 
John,  Popess.    See  Joan,  Pope. 
John  IV.,  Jejunator,  1193. 
John  X.,  1193. 
John  of  Antioch,  1193. 
John  of  Avila,  1193. 
John  of  Chur,  1193. 
John  of  Damascus,  1193. 
John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  1194. 
John  of  Monte  Corvino,  1194. 
John  of  Salisbury,  1195. 
John,  Patriarch  of  Thessalonica,  1195. 
John  (Eleemosynarius),  1195. 
John  Frederick,  1195. 
John  (Lackland),  1195. 
John  Nepomuk,  1195. 
John  Philoponus,  1196. 
John  Scholasticus,  1196. 
John  the  Constant,  1196. 
John  the  Little,  1196. 
John  the  Presbyter,  1197. 
John,  St.,  Eve  of,  1197. 
John,    Knight    of     St.      See     Military 
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Johnson,  Samuel  (Cong.),  1197. 

Johnson,  Samuel  (Unitarian),  1197. 

Joktan,  1197. 

Jonah,  1197. 

Jonas,  1198. 

Jonas,  Justus,  1198. 

Joncourt,  Pierre  de,  1198. 

Jones,  Jeremiah,  1198. 

Joppa,  1198. 

Jordan,  the,  1199. 

Joris,  Johann  David,  1199. 

Jortin,  John,  1199. 

Joscelin,  1199. 

Joseph,  1199. 

Joseph  II.,  1200. 

Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  1201. 

Josephinism.     See  Joseph  II. 

Josephus,  Flavius,  1201. 

Joshua,  1202. 

Joshua,  Book  of,  1203. 

Joshua,  Spurious  Book  of,  1203. 

Josiah,  1203. 

Jost,  Isaac  Marcus,  1204. 

Jotham,  1204. 

Jovianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  1204. 

Jovinian,  1204. 

Jubilee,  Year  of,  among  the   Hebrews. 

See  Sabbatical  Year. 
Jubilee,  or  Jubilee  Year,  1205. 
Jubilees,  Book  of.     See  Pseudepigraphs, 

Old  Testament. 
Jud,  1205. 
Juda»a,  1205. 
Judah,  1205. 

Judah,  Kingdom  of.    See  Israel. 
Judah,  Tribe  of.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 
Judaizers.     See  Jewish  Christians. 
Judas,  1206. 
Judas  Iscariot,  1206. 
Judas  of  Galileo,  1207. 
Judas  Maceabasus.    See  Maccabee. 
Jude,  the  Epistle  of,  1207. 
Judges  of  Israel,  1208. 
Judges,  Book  of,  1209. 
Judgment,  the  Divine,  1210. 
Judith.    See  Apocrypha,  Old  Testament. 
Judson,  Adoniram,  1211. 
Juggernaut,  1212. 
Julian,  1212. 

Julian  CEesarini,  or  Cesarini,  1213. 
Julius  (popes),  1213. 
Julius  Africanus,  Sextus,  1S14. 
Jumpers,  1214. 
Junilius,  1215. 
Junius,  Franciscus,  1215. 
Junkin,  George,  1215. 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  1215. 
Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical,  1215. 
Justification,  1217. 
Justin  Martyr,  1219. 
Justinian  I.,  1220. 
Juvencus,  Cajus  Vettius  Aquilius,  1221 . 
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Kadesh,  1222. 

Kadi,  1223. 

KnftYaria,  1223. 

Kaldi,  Georg,  1223. 

Kalteisen,  Heinrich,  1223. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  1223. 

Kaptf,  Sixt  Karl,  1225. 

Karaite  Jews,  1225. 

Karens,  1226. 

Karg,  George,  1226. 

Katerkamp,  Johann  Theodor  Hermann, 
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Kautz,  Jakob,  1227. 
Kaye,  John,  1227. 
Keach,  Benjamin,  1227. 
Keble,  John,  1227. 
Keckermann,  Bartholomaus,  1228. 
Kedron,  or  Kidron,  1228. 
Keil,  Karl  August  Gottlieb,  1228. 
Keim,  Carl  Theodor,  1228. 
Keith,  Alexander,  1229. 
Keith,  George,  1230. 
Kells,  the  Synod  of,  1230. 
Kelly,  Thomas,  1230. 
Keltic  Church,  1230. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a,  1237. 
Ken,  Thomas,  1239. 
Kenites,  the,  1239. 
Kennet,  White,  1230. 
Kennicott,  Benjamin,  1239. 
Kenosis.     See  Christology. 
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Leaven, 1290. 

Kentigern,  St.,  1240. 

Leavitt,  Joshua,  1291. 

Kerckhaven,  Jan  van  den,  1240. 

Labadie,  Jean  de,  1267. 

Lebanon,  1291. 

Keri  and  Kethibh,  1240. 

Labadists.     See  Labadie. 

Lebbseus.     See  Judas. 

Kero,  1240. 

Labarum,  1267. 

Lebrija,  ^Elius  Antonius  de,  1291. 

Kessler,  Johannes,  1240. 

Labat,  Jean  Baptiste,  1267. 

Lehuin,  or  Liafwin,  1291. 

Ketteler,  Wilhelm  Emanuel,  Baron  von, 

Labbe,  Philippe,  1268. 

Lecene,  Charles,  1291. 
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La  Chaise,  Francois  de,  1268. 

Le  Clerc,  Jean.    See  Clericus. 

Kettenbach,  Heinrich  von,  1241. 

Lachish,  1268. 

Lectern,  or  Lecturn,  1292. 

Keys,  the  Power  of  the,  1241. 

Lachmann,  Karl,  1268. 

Leetionaries,  1292. 

Khan.    See  Inn. 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  1268. 

Lector,  1292. 

Khlesl,  Melchoir,  1243. 

Lacroix,  John  Power,  1268. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Courses.    See  Bamp- 
ton,  Boyle,  Hulsean,  etc.,  and  Appen- 

Kidron.   See  Kedron. 

Lactantius  Firmianus,  1269. 

Kief,  1244. 

Lacticinia,  1269. 
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Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aaby,  1244. 

Lastare  Sunday,  1269. 

Lee,  Ann,  1292. 

Kilham,  Alexander,  1244. 

Lafiteau,  Joseph  Francois,  1269. 

Lee,  Jesse,  1293. 

Kilian,.St.,  1244. 

Laidlie,  Archibald,  1269. 

Lee,  Samuel,  1293. 

Kimchi,  1244. 

Lainez,  Iago,  1269. 

Le  Fevre.     See  Faber  Stapulensis. 

King,  John,  1245. 

Laity,  1270. 

Legates    and    Nuncios    in    the    Roman- 

King,  Jonas,  1245. 

Lamaism,  1270. 

Catholic  Church,  1293. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  1245. 

Lamb  of  God.     See  Agnus  Dei. 

Legend,  1294. 

King,  William,  1245. 

Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  1270. 

Legenda  Aurea.    See  Jacobus  de  Vora- 

Kingdom  of  God,  the,  1246. 

Lambert,  Francois,  1271. 

gine. 

Kingly    Office    of    Christ.      See    Jesus 

Lambeth  Articles.     See  Articles,  Lam- 

Leger, Jean,  1294. 

Christ,  Three  Offices  of. 

beth. 

Legio  Fulminatrix.     See  Legion,  Thun- 

Kingo, Thomas,  1247. 

Lambru6chini,  Luigi,  1271. 

dering. 

Kings  of  Israel,  the,  1247. 

Lamech.     See  Cain. 

Legion,  the  Theban,  1294. 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Book  of,  1249. 

Lamennais,  Hugues  Felicite  Robert  de, 

Legion,  the  Thundering,  1295. 

King's  Evil,  1250. 

1271. 

Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  1295. 

Kingsley,  Calvin,  1250. 

Lamentations,  1271. 

Leigh,  Edward,  1296. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  1250. 

Lami,  Bernard,  1272. 

Leighton,  Robert,  1296. 

Klppis,  Andrew,  1251. 

Lammas-Day,  or  Lammas-Tide,  1272. 

Leipzig,  the  Colloquy  of,  1298. 

Kir,  1251. 

Lampe,  Friedrich  Adolf,  1272. 

Leipzig  Disputation.      See    Eck,   Karl- 

Kirehentag,  1251. 

Lampetians.     See  Messalians. 

stadt,  Luther. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  1251. 

Lance,  the  Holy,  1272. 
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Kirchhofer,  Melchior,  1251. 

Lancelott,  Joannes  Paulus,  1273. 

Leland,  John,  1299. 

Kirk,  Edward  Morris,  1252. 

Landerer,  Maximilian  Albert  von,  1273. 

Lelong,  Jacques,  1299. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  1252. 

Lando,  1273. 

Le  Maitre,  Louis  Isaac,  1299. 

Kirkland,  John  Thornton,  1252. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1273. 

Lenfant,  Jacques,  1299. 

Kirk-Session,  1252. 

Lanfranc,  1274. 

Lent,  1299. 

Kirwan,  Walter  Blake,  1252. 

Lang,  Heinrich,  1275. 

Lentulus,   Epistle   of.     Sec   Christ,  Pic- 

Kishon, 1252. 

Lang,  John  Dunmore,  1275. 

tures  of. 

Kiss  of  Peace,  the,  1252. 

Lange,  Joachim,  1275. 

Leo  (popes),  1299. 

Kitto,  John,  1252. 

Lanigan,  John,  1276. 

Leon,  Luis  de,  1304. 

Klarenbach,  Adolf,  1254. 

Langres,  Synod  of,  1276. 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  1304. 

Klee,  Heinrich,  1254. 

Langton,  Stephen,  1276. 

Leontius  of  Neapolis.     See  Leontius  of 

Kleuker,  Johann  Friedrich,  1254. 

Languet,  Hubert,  1276. 

Byzantium. 

Kling,  Christian  Friedrich,  1254. 

Laodicea,  1277. 

Leprosy,  1304. 

Klopstock,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  1254. 

Laodicea,  the  Epistle,  from,  1277. 

Lerins,  Convent  of,  1307. 

Kliipfel,  Engelbert,  1255. 

Laos,  1277. 

Lesley,  John,  1307. 

Knapp,  Albert,  1255. 

Lao-tsze,  1277. 

Leslie,  Charles,  1307. 

Knapp,  Georg  Christian,  1256. 

Laplace,  Josue  de.    See  Placaeus. 

Less,  Gottfried,  1308. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  Norton,  1256. 

Lapland.    See  Sweden,  Thomas  of  Wes- 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  1308. 

Kneeland,  Abner,  1256. 

ten. 

Lessius,  Leonhard,  1309. 

Kneeling,  1256. 

Lapse,  1278. 

Lestines,  Synod  of,  1309. 

Knipperdolling,  Bernard.    See  Miinster. 

Lapsed,  the,  1278. 

Leusden,  Johannes,  1309. 

Knipstro,  Johann,  1256. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  1279. 

Levi.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

Knobel,  Karl  August,  1256. 

La  Salle,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  1279. 

Leviathan,  1309. 

Knollys,  Hanserd,  1256. 

La  Saussaye,  Daniel  Chantepie  de,  1279. 

Levirate  Marriage,  1309. 

Known-Men,  1257. 

Las  Casas.    See  Casas. 

Levites,  1310. 

Knox,  John,  1257. 

Lasitius,  Johannes,  1279. 

Leviticus.    See  Pentateuch. 

Knox,  Vicesimus,  1259. 

Lasco,  Johannes  a,  1279. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  1312. 

Kohath,  1260. 

Lateran  Church  and  Councils,  1280. 

Leydecker,  Melchior,  1312. 

Kohlbriigge,  Hermann  Friedrich,  1260. 

Lathrop,  Joseph,  1280. 

Ley  den,  John  of.    See  Bockhold. 

Kohler,  Christian  and  Hieronymus,  1260. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  1280. 

Leyser,  Polykarp,  1313. 

Kollenbusch,  Samuel,  1260. 

Latin  Language,  Use  of  the,  in  the  Chris- 

Liaswin.    See  Lebuin. 

Kol  Nidre,  1260. 

tian  Church,  1281. 

Libanius,  1313. 

Komander,  Johann,  1261. 

Latin  Versions.     See  Bible  Versions. 

Libellatici.    See  Lapsi. 

Konig,  Johann  Friedrich,  1261. 

Latitudinarians,  1282. 

Libelli  Pacis.    See  Lapsi. 

Kiinig,  Samuel,  1261. 

Latomus,  Jacobus,  1282. 

Liber  Diurnus  Romanorum  Pontiticum, 

Konrad  of  Marburg,  1261. 

Latomus,  Bartholomseus,  1282. 

1313. 

Koolhaas,  Kaspar,  1262. 

Latter-Day  Saints.     See  Mormons. 

Liber  Pontificalis,  1313. 

Koppe,  Johann  Benjamin,  1262. 

Laud,  William,  1282. 

Liber  Sextus.    See  Canon  Law. 

Korah,  1262. 

Launay,  Pierre  de,  1286. 

Liberia,  1314. 

Korahites,  1202. 

Launoi,  Jean  de,  1286. 

Liberius,  1314. 

Koran.    See  Mohammed. 

Laura,  1286. 

Libertines,  1315. 

Kornthal,  1262. 

Laurentius,  St.,  1286. 

Liberty,  Religious,  1316. 

Libri  Carolini.     See  Caroline  Books. 

Kortholt,  Christian,  1263. 

Laurentius  (antipope),  1286. 

Kraft't,  Johann  Christian   Gottlob  Lud- 

Laurentius  Valla,  1286. 

License,  1318. 

wig, 1263. 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar,  1287. 

Lichfield,  1319.                                  .  * 

Kraliz,  1263. 

Laver,  1288. 

Liebner,  Karl  Theodor  Albert,  1319. 

Krantz,  Albert,  1263. 

Law  of  Moses.    See  Moses,  Thorah. 

Lightfoot,  John,  1319. 

Krasinski,  Count  Valerian,  1263. 

Law,  Natural.     See  Natural  Law. 

Lights,  the  Ceremonial  Use  of,  1320. 

Krauth,  Charles  Philip,  1263. 

Law,  William,  1288. 

Liguori,  Alfonso  Maria  da,  1320. 

Krebs,  John  Michael,  1264. 

Lay  Abbots.    See  Abbots. 

Ligure, 1321. 

Krell,  or  Crell,  Nikolaus,  1264. 

Lay  Baptism.     See  Baptism. 

Lillie,  John,  1321. 

Kriidener,    Barbara    Juliane,    Baroness 

Lay  Brothers.     See  Monasticism. 

Lily,  1321. 

von,  1264. 

Lay  Communion,  1288. 

Limborcb,  Philipp  van,  1321. 

Krug,  Wilhelm  Traugott,  1264. 

Lay  Preaching,  1288. 

Limhus,  or  Limbo,  1322. 

Krummacher,  Friedrich  Adolf,  1264. 

Lay  Representation,  1289. 

Lincoln,  1322. 

Krummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  1265. 

Laying  on  of  Hands.    See  Imposition. 

Lindsey,  Theophilus,  1322. 

Krummacher,  Gottfried  Daniel,  1265. 

Hands. 

Lindsley,  Philip,  1322. 

Kuinol,  Christian,  1266. 

Lazarists,  1290. 

Linen,  1322. 

Kunze,  John  Christopher,  1266. 

Leade,  Jane,  1290. 

Lingard,  John,  1322. 

Kurtz,  John  Nicholas,  1266. 

Leaders,   and    Leaders'    and    Stewards' 

Linus,  1323. 

Kurtz,  John  Daniel,  1266. 

Meetings,  1290. 

Linz,  the  Peace  of,  1323. 

Kurtz,  Benjamin,  1266. 

Leander,  St.,  1290. 

Lions,  1323. 

Kyrie  Eleyson,  1266. 

Leander  van  Ess.     See  Ess,  van. 

Liptines.    See  Lestines. 
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Litany,  1323. 

Literse  Formatae,  1324. 

Lithuania.    See  Russia. 

Liturgies.    See  Worship. 

Liturgy,  1324.    See  also  Prayer-Book. 

Liudgerus,  St.,  1329. 

Liudprand,  1330. 

Liverpool,  1330. 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  1330. 

Livingstone,  David,  1330. 

Llorente,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  1332. 

Lloyd,  William,  1332. 

Lobo,  Jeronimo,  1332. 

Lobwasser,  Ambrosius,  1332. 

Local  Preachers,  1332. 

Loci  Theologici,  1332. 

Locke,  John,  1333. 

Locust,  1334. 

Lodenstein,  Jodokus  von,  1335. 

Loen,  Johann  Michael  von,  1335. 

Logan,  John,  1335. 

Logos,  1335. 

Lone,  Johann  Konrad  Wilhelm,  1336. 

Lollards,  1337. 

Lombards,  the,  1341. 

Lombardus,  Petrus,  1341. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  1342. 

Longobards.    See  Lombards. 

Lord,  1342. 

Lord,  Nathan,  1343. 

Lord's  Day,  1343. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  1343. 

Lord's  Supper,  1344. 

Lord's  Supper,  Controversies  respecting. 

See   Berengar,    Lanfranc,    Pasehasius 

Radbertus,  Luther,  Zwingli,  etc. 
Loreto,  or  Loretto,  1352. 
Lorimcr,  Peter,  1352. 
Loscher,  Valentin  Ernst,  1353. 
Lot,  1353. 
Lot,  the  Use  of  the,  among  the  Hebrews, 

1353. 
Lotze,  Hermann  Rudolf,  1354. 
Louis,  St.,  1354. 
Love,  1355. 

Love,  Family  of.    See  Familists. 
Love-Feasts.    See  Agape. 
Love,  Christopher,  1355. 
Low  Church,  1356. 
Lowder,  Charles  Fuge,  1356. 
Lowell,  John,  1357. 
Lowman,  Moses,  1357. 
Low-Sunday,  1357. 
Lovvth,  Robert,  1357. 
Lowth,  William,  1357. 
Loyola.    See  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Lucian  the  Martyr,  1357. 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  1358. 
Lucidus,  1358. 
Lucifer,  1358. 

Lucifer  and  the  Luciferians,  1358. 
Lucius  (popes),  1359. 
LUcke,    Gottfried    Christian    Friedrich, 

1359. 
Lud,  1359. 

Ludgerus.    See  Liudgerus. 
Ludim.    See  Lud. 
Ludlow,  John,  1359. 
Ludolf,  Hiob,  1359. 
Luitprand.    See  Liutprand. 
Lukas  of  Tuy,  1359. 
Luke,  1359. 
Luke  of  Prague,  1362. 
Lullus,  1362. 

Lullus,  Raymundus,  1362. 
Luna,  Peter  de.    See  Benedict  XIII. 
Lupus,  Servatus,  1363. 
Luther,  Martin,  1363. 
Luther's  Two  Catechisms,  1369. 
Lutheran  Church  (in  Europe),  1370. 
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1372. 
Lutherans,  Separate,  1376. 
Lutz,  Johann  Ludwig  Samuel,  1377. 
Lutz,  Samuel,  1377. 
Luz,  1377. 
Lycaonia,  1377. 
Lycia,  1377. 
Lydda,  1377. 
Lydia.    See  Lud. 
Lydius,  Martin,  1377. 
Lydius,  Balthasar,  1377. 
Lyon,  Mary,  1377. 
Lyra,  Nicolaus  do,  1378. 
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Lyte,  Henry  Francis,  1378. 
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Macarians.     See  Macarius  (IV.). 
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Macbride,  John  David,  1379. 
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Maccabees,  Books  of.    See  Apocrypha. 

Maccabees,  Festival  of  the,  1381. 

Maccovius,  Joannes,  1381. 

Macedo,  Antonio,  1381. 

Macedo,  Francisco,  1381. 

Macedonia,  1381. 

Macedonius,  1381. 

Machajrus,  1382. 

MacHale,  John,  1382. 

Machpelah,  1382. 

Mackenzie,  Charles  Frederick,  1382. 

Macknight,  James,  1382. 

Maclaurin,  John,  1382. 

Macleod,  Norman,  1383. 

Macneile,  Hugh,  1383. 

Macon,  1383. 

Madagascar,  1384. 

Madonna,  1384. 

Maffei,  Francesco  Scipionc,  1384. 

Maffei,  Giovanni  Pietro,  1384. 

Maffei,  Vegio,  1385. 

Magarita,  Magarites,  1385. 

Magdala,  1385. 

Magdalen,  Order  of,  1385. 

Magee,  William,  1385. 

Magi,  1385. 

Magic,  1386. 

Magister  Sacri  Palatii,  1386. 

Magnificat,  1386. 

Magnus,  1386. 

Magog.    See  Gog  and  Magog. 

Mahan,  Milo,  1386. 

Mahanaim,  1387. 

Mahomet.     See  Mohammed. 

Mai,  Angelo,  1387. 

Maillard,  Olivier,  1387. 

Maimbourg,  Louis,  1387. 

Maimonides,  Moses,  1387. 

Maistre,  Count  Marie  Joseph  de,  1388. 

Maitland,  Samuel  Roffey,  1388. 

Major,  1389. 

Majorini  Pars.     See  Donatists. 

Majoristic  Controversy.    See  Major. 

Makemie,  Francis,  1389. 

Makrina,  1389. 

Makowsky,  Johann.    See  Maccovius. 

Malachi,  1389. 

Malachy,  St.,  1390. 

Malakanes,  1391. 

Malan,  Cesar  Henri  Abraham,  1391. 

Malay  Archipelago,  1391. 

Malcom,  Howard,  1392. 

Maldonatus,  Joannes,  1392. 

Malebranche,  Nicolas,  1392. 

Malmesbury,  William  of.  See  William 
of  Malmesbury. 

Malvenda,  Thomas,  1392. 

Mamachi,  Thomas  Maria,  1393. 

Mamertus.    See  Rogations. 

Mamertus  Claudianus.    See  Claudianus. 

Mammon,  1393. 

Mam  re,  1393. 

Man,  1393. 

Manasseh,  1395. 

Manasseh,  Prayer  of.    See  Apocrypha. 

Manasseh,  Tribe  of.  See  Tribes  of  Is- 
rael. 

Mandseans.    See  Mendseans. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  1395. 

Mandrake,  1395. 

Mandyas,  1395. 

Manetho,  1395. 

Mangey,  Thomas,  1395. 

Mani.    See  Manichseism. 

Manichseism,  1396. 

Maniple,  1398. 

Manna,  1398. 

Manning,  James,  1398. 

Manse,  1398. 

Mansel.  Henry  Longuevillo,  1398. 

Mansi,  Giovanni  Dominico,  1399. 

Mant,  Richard,  1399. 

Manton,  Thomas,  1399. 

Manuel,  Niklaus,  1400. 

Manuscripts.    See  Bible-Text. 

Maori.    See  New  Zealand. 

Mappa,  1400. 

Marah,  1400. 

Maranatha,  1400. 

Maranos,  1400. 

Maranus,  Prudentius,  1400. 


Marbach,  Johann,  1400. 

Marburg  Bible,  the,  1400. 

Marburg,  Conference  of,  1400. 

Marbury,  Edward,  1401. 

Marca,  Petrus  de,  1401. 

Marcellians  and  Marcellinists,  1401. 

Marcellinus,  1401. 

Marcellus  (popes),  1401. 

Mareellus  (1-5),  1401. 

Marcellus,  1402. 

Marcbetti,  Giovanni,  1402. 

Marciou,  1402. 

Marcus,  1403. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  1403. 

Marcus  Eremita,  1403. 

Marcus  Eugenicus,  1404. 

Maresius,  Jean  de.    See  Desmarets. 

Maresius,  Samuel.     See  Desmarets. 

Margaret's  Day,  St.,  1404. 

Margarila,  1404. 

Margoliouth,  Moses,  1404. 

Marheineke,  Philipp  Konrad,  1404. 

Mariamne,  1405. 

Mariana,  Juan,  1405. 

Marianists,  1405. 

Mariazell,  1405. 

Marie  a  la  Coq_ue,  1405. 

Marinus  (popes),  1405. 

Mariolatry.     See  Mary. 

Marius  of  Avcntieum,  1406. 

Marius  Mercator,  1406. 

Mark,  14U6. 

Mark's  Day,  St.,  1408. 

Marlorat,  Augustin,  1408. 

Marr.ix,  Philipp  van,  1409. 

Maronites,  14U9. 

Marot,  Clement,  1411. 

Marriage,  1411. 

Marriage  among  the  Hebrews,  1415. 

Marriott,  Wharton  Booth,  1416. 

Marrow  Controversy,  1416. 

Marsay,  Charles  Hector  de  St.  George, 

Marquis  de,  1417. 
Marsden,  Samuel,  1417. 
Mars'  Hill,  1417. 
Marsh,  Herbert,  1417. 
Marsh,  James,  1417. 
Marshall,  Stephen,  1417. 
Marshman,  Joshua,  1418. 
Marsilius  Palavinus,  1418. 
Martene,  Edmond,  1419. 
Martianay,  Jean,  1419. 
Martin  (popes),  1419. 
Martin  of  Brasja  or  Dumia,  1420. 
Martin  of  Tours.  St.,  1420. 
Martin,  David,  1420. 
Martin    Marprelate     Controversy,    the, 

1420. 
Martin,  Sarah,  1421. 
Martinalia.     See  Martinmas. 
Martinius,  Matthias,  1421. 
Martinmas,  Festival  of,  1421. 
Martyn,  Henry,  1421. 
Martyr  and  Confessor,  1422. 
Martyrs,  the  Forty,  1422. 
Maruthas,  1422. 
Mary,  1423. 
Mary    (Tudor),  Queen.      See   England, 

Church  of. 
Masada,  1425. 

Masch,  Andreas  Gottlieb,  1425. 
Mason,  Erskine,  1425. 
Mason,  Francis,  1425. 
Mason,  John,  1425. 
Mason,  John  Mitchell,  1425. 
Mason,  Lowell,  1426. 
Masorah.    See  Massora. 
Mass,  the,  1426. 
Massa  Candida,  1429. 
Massalians.    See  Messalians,  1429. 
Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  1429. 
Massingbcrd,  Francis  Charles,  1430. 
Massora,  1430. 
Mass-Priests,  1431. 
Massuet,  Rene,  1431. 
Matamoros,  Manuel,  1431. 
Mater  Dolorosa,  1431. 
Materialism,  1431. 
Maternus,  Julius  Firmicus,  1433. 
Mather,  Richard,  1433. 
Mather,  Samuel,  1433. 
Mather,  Nathaniel,  1433. 
Mather,  Eleazer,  1433. 
Mather,  Increase,  1433. 
Mather,  Cotton,  1434. 
Mathesius,  Johann,  1434. 
Mathew,  Theobald,  1434. 
Mathilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  1435. 
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Mathurins.    See  Trinitarian  Brothers. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  1469. 

Minor  Prophets,  the,  1520. 

Matins.    See  Canonical  Hours. 

Mendicant  Orders,  or  Begging   Friars, 

Minorites.     See  Franciscans. 

Matter,  Jacques,  1435. 

1469. 

Minucius  Felix,  Marcus,  1521. 

Matthew,  1435. 

Meni,  1470. 

Miracle-l'lays.    See  Religious  Dramas. 

Matthew  Blastares.    Sec  Blastares. 

Mcnius,  Justus,  1470. 

Miracles,  1521. 

Matthew's  Day,  St.,  1437. 

Menken,  Gottfried,  1470. 

Miracles,  Historical  View  of,  1525. 

Matthew  of  Bassi.    See  Capuchins. 

Mennas,  1470. 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  1527. 

Matthew  of  Paris,  1437. 

Menno  Simons,  1470. 

Miserere,  1527. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  1437. 

Mennonitcs,  1471. 

Mishna,  1527. 

Matthew  of  York,  1437. 

Menologion,  1472. 

Missa.    See  Mass. 

Matthew,   Thomas.    See  English   Bible 

Menot,  Michel,  1472. 

Missa  Catechumenorum  and  Missa  Fide- 

Versions,  and  Rogers,  John. 

Menses  Papales,  1473. 

lium,  1527. 

Matthicsen.     See  Bockhold. 

Mentzer,  Balthasar,  1473. 

Missa  PiEesanctificatorum,  1527. 

Maulbronn,  1437. 

Mcrcersburg  Theology,  1473. 

Missa  Sicca,  1527. 

Maundy  Thursday,  1438. 

Mercy,  1475. 

Missal,  1528. 

Maur,  Congregation  of  St.,  1438. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of,  or  Order  of  Our  Lady 

Mission,  1528. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  1439. 

of  Mercy,  1476. 

Mission,  Inner.    See  Inner  Mission. 

Maurice,  John  Frederic  Denison,  1439. 

Mercy -Seat.    See  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Mission-Schools,  1528. 

Mauritius.    See  Legion,  the  Thebaic. 

Meribah,  1476. 

Missions,  Protestant,  among  the  Heathen, 

Maurus,  1440. 

Meritum  de  Condigno,  de  Congruo,  1476. 

1528. 

Maury,  Jean  Siffrein,  1440. 

Merle  d'Aubigne,  Jean  Henri,  1476. 

Mite,  1539. 

Maxentius.     See  Constantino. 

Merodach,  1477. 

Mitre,  1539. 

Maximilian  II.,  1441. 

Merodach-Baladan,  1477. 

Mixed  Marriages.    See  Marriage. 

Maximinus  Thrax,  1441. 

Merom,  Waters  of,  1477. 

Mixed  Multitude,  1539. 

Maximus  Confessor,  1441. 

Merswin,  Rulman.    Sec   Rulman   Mers- 

Mizpah,  or  Mizpeh,  1539. 

Maximus,  1443. 

win. 

Mizpch  of  Gilead,  1539. 

Maxwell,  Lady  Darey,  1443. 

Mesopotamia,  1478. 

Mizpah  of  Benjamin,  1539. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  1443. 

Mesrob,  or  Mashtoz,  1478. 

Moab,  1539. 

Mayence.  1443. 

Messalians,  1478. 

Modalism,  1541. 

Mayer,  Johann  Fricdrich,  1443. 

Messiah,  Messianic  Prophecy,  1479. 

Moderates,  1541. 

Mayer,  Lewis,  1444. 

Mestrezat,  Jean,  1484. 

Moderator,  1541. 

Mayhew,  Experience,  1444. 

Metals  in  the  Bible,  1484. 

Moffat,  Mary,  1541. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  1444. 

Metnphrastes,  Simeon,  1484. 

Mogilas,  Peter,  1541. 

Maynooth,  1444. 

Meth,  Ezechiel,  and  Stiefel,  Esaias,  1484. 

Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  1541. 

Mazarin,  Jules,  1444. 

Methodism,  1485. 

Mohler,  Johann  Adam,  1545. 

Mazarine  Bible,  the,  1444. 

Methodism  in  America,  1489. 

Molanus,  Gerhardt  Walther,  1545. 

M'AII  Mission  in  Paris,  1444. 

Methodius  (bishop),  1494. 

Molanus,  Jan,  1545. 

McCaul,  Alexander,  1445. 

Methodius.    Sec  Cyrillus  and  Methodius. 

Molcch,  or  Moloch,  1545. 

McAuley,  Catharine  E.,  1445. 

Methodology,  1494. 

Molina,  Luis,  1546. 

McCheyne  Robert  Murray,  1445. 

Mctrophanes  Critopulus,  1495. 

Molinos,  Miguel  de,  1546. 

McClelland,  Alexander,  1446. 

Metropolitan,  1495. 

Moll,  Willem,  1547. 

MeC'lintock,  John,  1446. 

Meusel,  Wolfgang.    See  Musculus. 

Moller,  or  Moller,  1547. 

McClure,  Alexander  Wilson,  1447. 

Mexico,  1495. 

Molokani,  the,  1547. 

McCrie,  Thomas,  1447. 

Meyer,  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm,  1496. 

Momiers,  or  Mummers,  1548. 

McCrie,  Thomas,  jun.,  1447. 

Meyer,  Johnnn  Friedrich  von,  1497. 

Monarchianism,  1548. 

McDowell,  John,  1447. 

Movfart,  or  May  fart,  Johann  Matthaus, 

Monastery,  1551. 

McDowell,  William  Anderson,  1448. 

1497. 

Monasticism.    See  Monastery. 

Mcllvaine,  Charles  Pettit,  1448. 

Mezuzah,  1498. 

Money  among  the  Hebrews,  1555. 

McKendree,  William,  1450. 

Mezzofanti,  Giuseppe  Caspar,  1498. 

Mongols,  Christianity  among  the,  1556. 

McLeod,  Alexander,  1450. 

Micah,  1498. 

Monheim,  Johannes,  1557. 

McVickar,  John,  1450. 

Michael,  1499. 

Monica,  or  Monnica,  1557. 

MeWhorter,  Alexander,  1450. 

Michael  Palaeologus.    See  Cserularius. 

Monod,  Adolphc,  1557. 

Meade,  William,  1450. 

Michael  VIII.,  1499. 

Monod,  Frederic,  1558. 

Meals  and  Banquets  among  the  Hebrews, 

Michael  Scotus.    See  Scotus,  Michael. 

Monogram  of  Christ.    See  Christ,  Mono- 

1451. 

Michaelis,  Johann  Heinrich,  1500. 

gram  of. 

Means  of  Grace,  1451. 

Michaelis,  Christian  BcnedilU,  1500. 

Monophysites,  1558. 

Measures.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Michaelis,  Johann  David,  1500. 

Monothclites,  1559. 

Meat,  Meat  Offerings,  1452. 

Michaelmas,  1500. 

Monstrance,  1560. 

Mecca,  1452. 

Middle  Age,  the,  1500. 

Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem  de,  1560. 

Mechitar,    Mechitarists.      See    Mekhita- 

Middlcton,  Conyers,  1503. 

Montalcmbcrt,    Charles    Forbes     Ren6, 

rists. 

Middleton,  Thomas  Fanshaw,  1504. 

Count  dc,  15R1. 

Mechthildis  of  Hackeborn,  1452. 

Midian,  1504. 

Montanism,  1561. 

Meehthildis  of  Magdeburg,  1452. 

Midrasb,  1504. 

Monte  Casino,  1562. 

Mecklenburg,  1452. 

Migne,  Jacques  Paul,  1507. 

Montes  Pietatis,  1563. 

Mcdardus,  St.,  1452. 

Mikkelsen,  Elans,  1507. 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron 

Mede,  Joseph,  1453. 

Milan,  the  Church  of,  1507. 

de,  1563. 

Medes.    See  Media. 

Mildmay  Conference,  1508. 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de,  1563. 

Medhurst,  Walter  Henry,  1453. 

Miletus,  1508. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  1563. 

Media,  1453. 

Milicz  of  Kremsier,  1508. 

Montgomery,  James,  1563. 

Mediator,  Mediation,  1454. 

Military  Religious  Orders,  1509. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  1564. 

Medicine  of  the  Hebrews,  1454. 

Mill,  John,  lol3. 

Monumental  Theology,  1564. 

Modinah,  1456. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  1513. 

Monuments,  1565. 

Medler,  Nikolaus,  1456. 

Milledoler,  Philip,  1514. 

Moon,  the,  1565. 

Meeting.    See  Friends. 

Millenarianism,  1514. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  1565. 

Megander,  Kaspar,  1456. 

Millenary  Petition,  1516. 

Moore,  Henry,  1565. 

Megapolensis,  Joannes,  1456. 

Millennium.    Sec  Millenarianism. 

Moors.     See  Spain. 

Megiddo,  1457. 

Miller,  Hugh,  1517. 

Moralities.    See  Religious  Dramas. 

Meisner,  Balthasar,  1457. 

Miller,  Samuel,  1517. 

Moral  Law,  1566. 

Mekhitarists,  the,  1457. 

Miller,  William,  1517. 

Moral  Philosophy,  1566. 

Mclanchthon,  Philipp,  1457. 

Millerites.    See  Adventists. 

Moral  Theology.    See  Casuistry. 

Melchiades,  or  Miltiades,  1462. 

Mills  among  the  Hebrews,  1517. 

Moravian  Church,  1567. 

Melehites,  1462. 

Mills,  Samuel  John,  1517. 

More,  Hannah,  Miss,  1571. 

Melehizedek,  1462. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  1518. 

More,  Henry,  1571. 

Meldenius,  Kupertus,  1463. 

Milner,  Joseph,  1518. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  1572. 

Meletian  Schism.    See  Meletius  of  Anti- 

Milner,  Isaac,  1518. 

Morel,  Jean,  1573. 

och  and  Meletius  of  Lycopolis. 

Milnor,  James,  1519. 

Morel,  or  Morclli,  Jean  Baptistc,  1573. 

Meletius  of  Antioch,  1463. 

Miltiades,  1519. 

Morel,  Robert,  1573. 

Meletius  of  Lycopolis,  1463. 

Miltiades,  Pope.    Sec  Melchiades. 

Morelstshiki,  1574. 

Melita,  1464. 

Miltitz.    See  Luther. 

Moreri,  Louis,  1574. 

Melito  of  Sardes,  1464. 

Milton,  John,  1519. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  1574. 

Melvill,  Henry,  1464. 

Minims,  the  Order  of,  1520. 

Morganatic  Marriages,  1574. 

Melville,  Andrew,  1464. 

Mining  Operations  of  the  Hebrews.    See 

Moriah,  1574. 

Memphis.    See  Noph. 

Metals. 

Morigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de.    See  Bar- 

Men  of  Understanding,  1466. 

Minister,  Ministry.    See  Clergy. 

nabites. 

Menaea,  or  Menaion,  1466. 

Ministerial   Education.    See  Education, 

Morikofer,  Johann  Kaspar,  1574. 

Menahem,  1466. 

Ministerial. 

Morin,  Etienne,  1574. 

Menander,  1467. 

Ministerium,  1520. 

Morin,  Jean,  1574. 

Mendseans.or  Christians  of  St.  John,  1467. 

Minor  Canons,  1520. 

Morisonians.    Sec  Evangelical  Union. 
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Morley,  George,  1574. 

Morlin,  Joachim,  1575. 

Mormons,  1575. 

Morning  Lectures,  1581. 

Morocco,  1581. 

Morone,  Giovanni  de,  1581. 

Morris,  Thomas  Asbury,  1582. 

Morrison,  Robert,  1582. 

Morse,  Jedediah,  1582. 

Morse,  Sidney  Edward,  1583. 

Morse,  Richard  Cary,  1583. 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  1583. 

Mortar.    See  Mills. 

Mortification,  1583. 

Mortmain,  1583. 

Morton,  John,  1583. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  1583. 

Morton,  Thomas,  1583. 

Mortuary,  1583. 

Morus,  Samuel  Friedrich  Nathanae'l,  1583. 

Mosaic  Law.    See  Decalogue,  Moses. 

Moschus,  Johannes,  1583. 

Moses,  1584. 

Moses  Chorenensis,  1586. 

Mosheim,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  1586. 

Mosque,  1587. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  1588. 

Mourning  among  the  Hebrews,  1588. 

Moyer's  Lectures,  1589. 

Mozarabic  Liturgy,  1589. 

Mozley,  James  Bowling,  1590. 

Mueddin,  or  Muezzin,  1590. 

Mufti,  1590. 

Muggletonians,  1590. 

Miihlenberg,  Heinrich  Melchior,  1591. 

Muhlenberg,  J.  Peter  G.,  1592. 

Miihlenberg,  Fred.  Aug.  Conrad,  1592. 

Muhlenberg,  Gotth.  Henry  Ernst,  1592. 

Muhlenberg,  William  Augustus,  1592. 

Mullens,  Joseph,  1593. 

Miiller,  Heinrich,  1593.      . 

Miiller,  Johann  -Georg,  1593. 

Miiller,  Julius,  1593. 

Mummy.     See  Embalming. 

Miimpelgart,  the  Colloquy  of,  1595. 

MUnscher,  Wilhelrn,  1595. 

Minister,  1595. 

Miinter,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Hein- 
rich, 1595. 

Miinzer,  Thomas,  1595. 

Muratori,  Ludovico  Antonio,  1596. 

Muratorian  Canon.    See  Canon. 

Murder  among  the  Hebrews,  1596. 

Murdock,  James,  1597. 

Murner,  Thomas,  1597. 

Murray,  John,  1597. 

Murray,  Nicholas,  1597. 

Musaus,  Johann,  1598. 

Musculus,  Andreas,  1598. 

Musculus,  Wolfgang,  1598. 

Musgrave,  George  Washington,  1598. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments  among 
the  Hebrews,  1598. 

Music,  Sacred,  1600. 

Musselmans.  See  Mohammed,  Moham- 
medanism. 

Mutianus,  Rufus  Conradus,  1602. 

Myconius,  Friedrich,  1602. 

Myconius,  Oswald,  1602. 

Myrrh,  1602. 

Myrtle,  the,  1602. 

Mystagogue,  Mystagogy,  1602. 

Mysticism,  1602. 

Mythical  and  Legendary  Theory,  1604. 


N. 

Naaman,  1605. 

Naasenes.     See  Gnosticism. 

Xabal,  1605. 

Nabataeans.     See  Arabia. 

Nadal,  Bernard  Harrison,  1605. 

Nahor,  1605. 

Nahum,  1605. 

Nain,  1606. 

Names,  Biblical  Significance  of,  1606. 

Names,  Christian  Use  of,  1607. 

Nantes,  the  Edict  of,  1607. 

Naphtali.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

Nard.     See  Spikenard. 

Nardin,  Jean  Frederic,  1607. 

Narthex,  1607. 

Nasmith,  David,  1607. 

Natalis  Alexander,  1607. 

Nathan,  1607. 

Nathanae'l.     See  Bartholomew. 


Nativity  of  Christ.    See  Christmas. 

Natural  Ability.     See  Inability. 

Natural  Law,  1608. 

Natural  Religion.    See  Religion. 

Natural  Theology,  1608. 

Naudaus,  Philippus,  1608. 

Naumburg,  Convention  of,  1609. 

Nave,  1609. 

Navigation.     See  Ship. 

Naylor,  James,  1609. 

Nazarenes.    See  Ebionites. 

Nazareth,  1609. 

Nazarites,  1610. 

Neal,  Daniel,  1610. 

Neale,  John  Mason,  1610. 

Neander,  Joachim,  1612. 

Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  1612. 

Neapolis,  1614. 

Nebaioth.    See  Arabia. 

Nebo,  1614. 

Nebo  (mountain),  1615. 

Nebo  (city),  1615. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  1615. 

Nebuzar-Adan,  1616. 

Necessity,  Moral,  1616. 

Necho,  1616. 

Neckham,  Alexander,  1616. 

Necrologium,  Necrology,  1617. 

Necromancy,  1617. 

Nectarius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

1617. 
Nectarius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  1617. 
Needham,  John,  1617. 
Needlework.     See  Clothing,  Vestments. 
Neff,  Felix,  1617. 
Negri,  Francesco,  1617. 
Negro  Evangelization  and  Education  in 

America,  1617. 
Nehemiah,  1621. 
Nehushtan,  1622. 
Nelson,  David,  1622. 
Nelson,  Robert,  1622. 
Nemesius,  1622. 
Nennius,  1622. 
Neology,  1622. 
Neonomianism,  1622. 
Neophytes,  1622. 
Neo-Platonism,  1623. 
Neot,  St.,  1625. 

Neostadiensium  Admonitio,  1625. 
Nepomuk,  John  of.    See  John  Nepomuk. 
Nepos,  1625. 
Nergal,  1625. 
Nergal-Sharezer,  1625. 
Neri,  Philip,  1625. 
Nero,  1626. 

Nerses  the  Great,  1626. 
Nerses  Clayensis,  1626. 
Nerses  Lambronensis,  1627. 
Nesse,  Christopher,  1627. 
Nestor,  1627. 
Nestorians,  1627. 

Nestorius    and    the    Nestorian    Contro- 
versy, 1629. 
Netherlands.     See  Belgium,  Holland. 
Netherlands  Bible   Society.      See   Bible 

Societies. 
Netherlands    Missionary    Society.      See 

Missions. 
Nethinim.    See  Levites. 
Netter,  Thomas,  1630. 
Nettleton,  Asahel,  1631. 
Neubrigensis,  William,  1631. 
Neufchatel,      Independent      Evangelical 

Church  of,  the,  1631. 
Kevins,  William,  1632. 
New  Birth.     See  Regeneration. 
New-Brunswick  Theological   Seminary, 

1632. 
New  Christians.    See  Spain. 
New    Church.        See     New  -  Jerusalem 

Church. 
Newcomb,  Harvey,  1633. 
Newcome,  William,  1633. 
Newell,  Harriet,  1634. 
Newell,  Samuel,  1634. 
New-England  Theology,  1634. 
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New-Light  Antiburghers.    See  Seceders. 
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Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  1641. 
Newton,  John,  1641. 
Newton,  Robert,  1642. 
Newton,  Thomas,  1642. 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  1642. 


New- Year's  Celebration,  1642. 
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New- York  Sabbath  Committee,  the,  1644. 

New  Zealand,  1645. 

Nibhaz,  1646. 

Nieaaa,  Councils  of,  1646. 
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Niceron,  Jean  Pierre,  1652. 
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GAB'BATHA  (John  xix.  13),  an  Aramaic 
word  signifying  "  a  hill,  or  elevated  spot  of 
ground."  The  Greek  name,  TaddarpuTov,  means 
"pavement;"  and,  as  the  two  words  occur  to- 
gether, we  are  probably  to  understand  that 
Pilate's  tribunal  was  erected  in  the  open  air, 
upon  a  rising  ground,  the  top  of  which  was  laid 
with  tessellated  pavement.  Ewald  proposed  to 
give  to  Nn3J  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek 
AiBdarpuTov,  by  deriving  it  from  a  root,  ^DJ,  with 
the  meaning  of  jOp  (Aramaic,  to  insert).     But,  as 

Weiss  in  Meyer  in  loco  says,  "  This  is  too  precari- 
ous a  derivation." 

CABLER,  Johann  Philipp,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent rationalists  of  his  day ;  b.  at  Francfort, 
June  4,  1753 ;  d.  at  Jena,  Feb.  17,  1826 ;  profess- 
or of  theology  at  Altorf  1785,  and  at  Jena  1804. 
His  principal  work  is  his  edition  of  Eichhorn's 
Urgeschichte,  to  which  he  wrote  an  introduction 
and  notes,  Altorf,  1790-93,  2  vols.  As  editor  of 
various  theological  periodicals,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  minor  essays,  of  which  a  selection 
was  made  by  his  sons,  Ulm,  1831,  in  2  vols. 
A  memoir  was  written  by  W  Schroter,  Jena, 
1827.  He  was  a  man  of  ceaseless  activity,  stain- 
less life,  and  profound  piety.  His  rationalism 
was  of  a  sober  and  reverential  type,  like  that 
of  Herder's.  HENKE. 

CA'BRIEL  (man  of  God),  the  angel  who  ex- 
plained to  Daniel  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat,  predicted  concerning  the  Seventy  Weeks 
(Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  announced  the  births  of 
John  and  Jesus  (Luke  i.  19,  26),  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  Enoch  (chap,  ix.),  one  of  the  four 
great  archangels  (Gabriel,  Michael,  Uriel,  and 
Raphael) .  He  figures  prominently  in  post-bibli- 
cal Jewish  literature.  Pseudo-Jonathan  declares 
that  he  was  the  man  who  directed  Joseph  to  his 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii.  15),  and  also,  with  Mi- 
chael, Uriel,  Jophiel,  Jephephiah,  and  the  Metra- 
tron,  buried  Moses.  The  Targum  on  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  21  names  him  as  the  angel  who  smote  the 
host  of  Sennacherib.  In  the  Koran  he  becomes 
the  medium  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  so  Moham- 
medans call  him  the  "  Holy  Spirit,"  and  "  Spirit 
of  Truth."  He  is  upon  the  calendar  of  the 
Greek,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  churches. 

GABRIEL  SiONITA,  b.  at  Edden,  a  village  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  1577;  d.  in  Paris,  1648;  was 
educated  in  the  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  language  at  Col- 
lege de  France  in  1614 ;  furnished  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  to  Le  Jay's  polyglot  Bible, 
and  wrote  several  works  in  Arabic,  Latin,  and 
Italian  ;  as,  for  instance,  Dottrina  Christiana  ad  uso 
de'  fideli  orientali  (1668),  and  an  Arabic  grammar. 

GAD,  the  name  of  a  divinity  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Isa.  lxv.  11  [in 
the  A.  V.,  Gad  is  translated  "  troop  "] ;  but  it  was 
evidently  adored  in  Canaan,  as  the  name  Baal- 
Gad  (e.g.,  Josh.  xi.  17)  testifies,  as  do  also  allu- 
sions in  the  Mishna,  in  Jacob  of  Sarug,  and  Isaac 
Antiochenus.  The  Hebrew  word  gad  meant 
"luck ;"  and,  as  it  was  connected  with  the  divini- 


ty, the  latter  must  have  been  considered  a  friend 
to  man,  and  therefore  prayed  to  for  luck.  Per- 
haps a  trace  of  its  general  use,  in  the  sense  of 
"  luck,"  is  in  the  exclamation  of  Leah  (Gen. 
xxx.  11)  and  in  the  name  Gaddiel  (Num.  xiii. 
10).  Some  would,  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
identify  Gad  with  the  planet  Jupiter;  cf.  Bau- 
dissin,  Jahve  et  Moloch,  1874,  pp.  36  sq.  More 
probably  Gad  was  related  to  the  Syro-Phceni- 
cian  divinity  'At.  See  P.  Scholz  :  Gofzendienst 
u.  Zauberwesen  bei  den  alten  Hebruern,  Regens- 
burg,  1877,  pp.  409-411,  and  the  art.  Gad,  in 
Winer's,  in  Schenkel's,  and  in  Rieiim's  Bible 
Dictionaries.  wolf  batjdissin". 

CAD.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

GAD'ARA,  the  fortified  capital  of  Persea,  stood 
on  a  hill  south  of  the  river  Hieromax,  or  Yar- 
muk,  the  present  Sheri'at  el-Mandhur,  and  south- 
east of  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
sixty  stadia  from  Tiberias.  The  great  roads 
from  Tiberias  and  Scythopolis,  to  the  interior 
of  Petrsea  and  to  Damascus,  passed  through  it. 
After  a  siege  of  ten  months,  it  was  taken  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  but  was  restored  by  Pompey 
(Josephus,  Antiqu.,  XIV  4,  4,  Bell.  Jud.,  I.  7,  7). 
On  numerous  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us 
the  years  are  counted  from  this  restoration.  It 
became  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  sanhedrins 
established  by  Gabinius,  and  was  by  Augustus 
presented  to  Herod,  after  whose  death  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  Province  of  Syria,  though 
without  losing  entirely  its  autonomy.  It  formed 
part  of  the  so-called  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25 ; 
Mark  v.  20,  vii.  31);  and  March  4,  68,  it  was 
captured  by  Vespasian  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  IV 
7,  3).  Most  of  its  inhabitants  were  heathens; 
and  the  gods  principally  worshipped  were  Zeus, 
Heracles,  Astarte,  and  Athene.  Afterwards  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric.  The 
date  and  cause  of  its  destruction  are  unknown. 
Its  site  was  identified  with  the  present  village 
Umm  Keis,  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  The 
hot  sulphur-springs  in  the  neighborhood,  famous 
in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Amatha  (Euse- 
bius,  Onomasticon,  Al/uad),  are  still  used.  It  may 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  our  Lord 
healing  the  demoniac  (Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  1; 
Luke  viii.  26) ;  though  the  text  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  varying  between  x^Pa  r^v  Tadaprivuv  and 
Tepacr/vuv  and  Tfpycor/vuv.  As  each  of  these  read- 
ings has  some  weighty  evidence  in  its  favor,  and 
a  mistake  either  the  one  way  or  the  other  is 
easily  explained,  a  final  decision  can  hardly 
yet  be  pronounced.  [Dr.  William  M  Thomson 
has  clearly  identified  the  biblical  Gergesa  with 
Chersa,  or  Khersa.  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  opposite  Medjel,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  in  Wady  Samakh,  within  forty  feet  of 
the  water's  edge.  The  narrative  of  the  evangel- 
ists corresponds  precisely  with  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  while  Gadara  is  too  far  distant  from 
the  sea.  See  W-  M.  Thomson  :  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  II.  pp.  34-38;  and  Sciiaff  :  Through 
Bible  Lands,  p.  346.]  RUETSCIII. 
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GALA'TIA,  a  Roman  province  occupying  the 
central  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  bounded  north 
by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  east  by  Pontus, 
south  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  and  west  by 
Phrygia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  which 
in  279  B.C.  were  brought  as  mercenaries  from 
Macedonia  into  Asia  Minor  by  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia.  Afterwards  they  made  war  on  their 
own  account,  and  devastated  the  country  in  all 
directions.  The  pushing  northwards  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  at  that  time  put  the  Celtic  masses  in 
motion  ;  and  new  swarms  continued  to  pour  into 
Asia  Minor,  until  in  229  B.C.  they  were  utterly 
defeated  by  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  and  com- 
pelled to  settle  down  in  peace  in  the  region  which 
then  received  its  name  from  them,  —  Galatia, 
Gaul.  There  they  lived  in  three  distinct  tribes, — 
the  Trocrni  with  the  capital  Tavium,  the  Tectasa- 
ges  with  the  capital  Ancyra,  and  the  Tolistobogii 
with  the  capital  Pessinus,  but  united  first  under 
a  kind  of  republican  constitution,  afterwards 
under  a  king.  Augustus  made  the  country  a 
Roman  province  (25  B.C.);  and  its  boundaries 
were  afterwards  several  times  changed.  But  in 
Galatia  proper  the  inhabitants  retained  the  stamp 
of  their  Celtic  origin,  both  in  language  and  cus- 
toms, down  to  the  time  of  Jerome.  Paul  visited 
the  country  twice, — on  his  second  and  on  his 
third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23)  ;  and 
to  the  congregations  founded  there  he  addressed 
one  of  his  most  important  epistles.  See  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Commentaries  on  Galatians,  by  Meyer 
(6th  ed.  by  Sieffert,  1880),  Wieseler,  Lightfoot, 
Schaff,  especially  Lightfoot. 

GALATIANS,  Epistle  to  the.     See  Paul. 

GALBANUM,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
sacred  perfume  prescribed  in  Exod.  xxx.  34.  It 
is  the  resin  of  a  plant  growing  in  Abyssinia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Syria,  obtained  by  an  incision.  It  is  fat, 
sticky,  of  bitter  strong  smell  and  taste :  at  first 
white,  it  becomes  yellow  with  white  spots.  When 
burnt,  it  gives  out  a  disagreeable  smoke,  by  which 
snakes  and  vermin  are  driven  away.  It  is  uncer- 
tain from  what  plant  it  is  produced.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  an  unpleasant  substance  amid  the 
ingredients  of  the  incense  typified  that  sincere 
sorrowful  confession  of  sin  was  a  necessary  part 
of  all  prevailing  prayer.  W.  PRESSEL. 

GALE,  Theophilus,  a  learned  nonconformist 
divine;  b.  in  1628,  at  King's  Teignmouth,  Devon- 
shire, where  his  father  was  vicar ;  d.  at  Newing- 
ton,  in  March,  1678.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  became  minister  at 
Winchester,  but  lost  his  place  at  the  Restoration 
for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  went  abroad  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord  Whar- 
ton ;  on  his  return  was  elected  assistant  to  Mr. 
Rowe,  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Hol- 
born.  He  left  his  theological  library  to  Harvard 
College.  Gale  is  known  by  a  curious  and  learned 
work,  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles  (Oxford,  1669-77, 
3  vols.),  which  attempted  to  prove  that  Pagan 
philosophy  and  theology  were  a  distorted  repro- 
duction of  biblical  truth,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  "  Pythagoras'  College,  Plato's  Academy, 
Aristotle's  Peripatum,  Zeno's  Stoa,  and  Epicurus' 
Gardens  were  all  watered  with  rivulets,  which, 
though  in  themselves  corrupt,  were  originally 
derived  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  Siloam." 
Among  his  other  works  were,  The   True  Idea  of 


Jansenism  (1669),  Anatomy  of  Infidelity  (1672), 
Idea  Theolog.  (1673).      See  Wood:  Athen.  Oxon. 

GALE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  divine;  b.  at  Scruton,  Yorkshire, 
1636  ;  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
regius  professor  of  Greek  (1666)  ;  and  Dean  of 
York  (1697),  where  he  died  April  8,  1702.  His 
principal  works  were  Opuscula,  MythoL,  ethica  et 
physica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  (Camb.,  1671),  and  Histories 
Britann.,  Saxon.,  Anglo-Dan.  Scriptores  XV-  (Oxf., 
1691),  containing  Gildas,  Alcuin,  etc. 

GAL'ILEE.     See  Palestine. 

GALILEE,  Sea  of.     See  Gennesaret. 

GALILEO.     See  Inquisition,  Urban  VIII. 

GALL,  The  Monastery  of  St.,  was  founded  by 
St.  Gall,  an  Irish  monk,  and  pupil  of  St.  Colum- 
ban,  on  the  Steinach,  in  Switzerland.  He  built 
his  cell  in  the  thick  forest  there  about  613,  and 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of  hermits,  who 
lived  together  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Colum- 
ban;  he  died  Oct.  16,  627,  the  date  varies  be- 
tween 625  and  650.  Under  Otmar,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  first  abbot  of  St.  Gall  (720-759),  the 
institution  began  to  grow  very  rapidly.  He  sub- 
stituted the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  for  that  of  St. 
Columban,  erected  a  church  in  honor  of  St.  Gall, 
founded  a  hospital  for  lepers,  and  organized  the 
school,  afterwards  so  famous ;  as  early  as  771  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  wrote  a  life  of  its  patron. 
Under  Gozbert  (816-837)  the  monastery  was 
exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  and  made  a  free,  royal  abbey,  with 
right  to  elect  its  own  abbot.  He  rebuilt  the 
church,  and  parts  of  the  monastery,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent style.  Under  Salomon  III.  (899-919)  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution  reached  its  height. 
Under  Notker  Labeo  and  the  Ekkehards  the 
school  became  one  of  the  great  centres  of  learn- 
ing and  culture.  The  monks  of  St.  Gall  were 
especially  famous  as  transcribers.  The  library 
was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Many  clas- 
sical works  have  been  preserved  only  through 
copies  made  by  the  monks  of  St.  Gall;  and  in 
artistic  respects  their  works  were  often  master- 
pieces. They  also  excelled  as  musicians,  proba- 
bly started  in  both  these  directions  by  the  Irish 
founders  of  the  abbey.  In  1413  the  city  of  St. 
Gall,  having  acquired  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial importance,  revolted  against  the  abbot, 
and  obtained  its  freedom.  The  Reformation  the 
abbey  withstood  without  any  great  loss,  but  after 
that  period  its  occupation  was  gone.  In  posses- 
sion of  enormous  revenues,  it  lived  on,  quietly 
decaying,  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when 
in  1798  it  was  secularized :  its  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, and  its  territory  formed  into  a  bishop- 
ric. Sources  to  the  history  of  St.  Gall  are  found 
in  the  two  first  volumes  of  Monumenta  Germa- 
nic, and  in  Wattenbach,  Deutsch.  Geschichts- 
Quellen,  I.  See  Ildefons  von  Arx  :  Geschichte 
d.  Kantons  St.  Gallen,  1810-13,  3  vols. ;  Franz 
Weidmann  :  Geschichte  der  Stifisbibliothek  St.  Gal- 
lens,  1841.  MEYER  VON  KNONAU. 

GALLAND,  Andrea,  b.  at  Venice,  Dec.  6,  1709; 
d.  there  Jan.  12,  1779 ;  was  abbot  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratorians,  and  published  Biblio- 
theca  veterum  Patrum,  antiquorumque  Scriptorum 
ecclesiasticorum,  Venice,  1765-81,  14  vols,  fol., 
containing  the  works  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
authors. 
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GALLAUDET,    Thomas    Hopkins,    LL.D.,   the 

beginner  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America; 
b.  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1787;  d.  at  Hartford, 
Sept.  9,  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1805,  and  at  Andover  1814 ;  became  inter- 
ested in  deaf-mute  instruction ;  superintended 
the  organization  of  an  institution  at  Hartford  for 
the  purpose,  having  visited  Europe  in  1815  to 
study  existing  methods.  He  began  his  instruc- 
tions, with  Laurent  le  Clerc  (a  deaf-mute  taught 
by  Abbe  Sicard)  as  his  assistant,  April  15,  1817, 
with  seven  pupils,  and  labored  assiduously  on 
new  lines,  and  successfully,  receiving  many  honors, 
until  1830,  when  ill  health  compelled  his  retire- 
ment from  the  headship,  although  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  directors.  He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  similar  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  instruction  greatly 
improved,  owing  to  his  investigations  and  those 
incited  by  him.  From  1838  to  his  death  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  In- 
sane at  Hartford.  Among  his  publications  were 
six  volumes  of  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Hartford.  See  his  Biography  by  Heman  Hum- 
phrey, N.Y.,  1858.  —  Two  of  his  sons,  Thomas 
and  Edward  Miner,  have  also  won  an  interna- 
tional reputation  by  their  labors  for  deaf-mutes. 

GALL1CAN  CONFESSION,  The  (Confessio 
Gallicana,  La  confession  de  foi  des  eglises  re- 
formees  de  France,  also  called  La  confession  de 
la  Rochelle),  was  adopted  by  the  first  national 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  con- 
vened in  Paris  1559,  under  the  moderatorship  of 
Chandieu,  and  is  based  on  a  draft  sent  by  Calvin 
to  Francois  de  Morel.  It  was  printed  in  Geneva, 
and  generally  attached  to  the  French  Bible.  In 
1561,  during  the  Conference  of  Poissy,  it  was 
officially  presented  to  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  by 
delegates  from  all  the  Reformed  congregations  in 
France.  By  the  seventh  national  synod,  convened 
at  La  Rochelle  1571,  under  the  moderatorship  of 
Beza,  and  at  which  were  present  Jeanne  d' Albret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  her  son  Henry  of  Beam,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  Admiral  de  Coligny,  and  others, 
it  received  its  final  ratification.  Three  copies  of 
it  were  inscribed  on  parchment,  and  subscribed 
by  all  present,  —  one  for  Geneva,  one  for  Beam, 
and  one  for  La  Rochelle.  It  was  the  symbolical 
book  of  the  French  Reformed  Church;  and,  up 
to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  every 
minister  before  entering  his  office,  and  every  new 
member  before  entering  the  congregation,  had  to 
subscribe  to  it.  The  National  Synod  of  1872  did 
not  restore  its  authority,  but  gave  its  general 
assent  to  it  in  a  brief  summary  of  the  faith  as 
now  held  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 
See  Schaff:  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  i.  pp. 
490  sqq. 

GALLICANISM  denotes  that  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, which,  within  the  Church  of  France,  devel- 
oped a  peculiar  set  of  customs,  privileges,  maxims, 
and  views,  especially  with  respect  to  her  relations 
to  Rome.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  like  a 
tendency  towards  heresy  or  schism  in  this  spirit, 
not  even  towards  independence  in  the  sense  of 
separation ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  freedom,  a 
consciousness  of  individual  development  from  an 
individual  historical  basis,  which  causes  resist- 
ance to  any  attempt  by  Rome  at  absorption  or 
amalgamation. 


Started  by  Irenseus,  there  arose  in  Gaul,  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  a  church  community 
independent  of  Rome,  but" by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent to  her  authority,  free,  and  yet  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  Rome.  A  number  of 
great  men  distinguished  for  piety  carried  this 
development  farther,  in  spite  of  the  turbulence 
and  barbarism  of  the  times ;  and  the  monasteries 
with  their  flourishing  schools  aided  the  move- 
ment, until  finally  the  Gallo-Frankish  Church 
was  moulded  into  perfect  shape  by  the  powerful 
hands  of  Charlemagne ;  and  from  that  moment 
the  independence  of  the  French  Church,  meaning 
simply  her  national  individuality,  has  been  vin- 
dicated with  energy  and  decision  whenever  an 
able  king  or  parliament  or  bishop  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

Very  characteristic  in  this  respect  are  the  three 
decrees  of  Louis  IX.  (1226-70),  issued  1229,  1239, 
and  1270.  The  first  gives  in  its  introductory  part  a 
general  survey  of  the  Liberies  et  lmmunites  de 
I'Eglise  Gallicane ;  the  second  limits  the  bishop's 
power  of  excommunication,  and  places  the  clergy 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  all  civil 
affairs;  the  third,  the  pragmatic  sanction,  guar- 
antees the  independence  of  the  episcopal  authority 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope,  secures 
the  privilege  of  electing  the  bishop  to  the  chap- 
ters and  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  vindicates  the 
right  of  the  French  Church  to  convene  a  French 
council.  Still  more  precisely  defined  became  the 
position  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  the  contro- 
versy between  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philippe  IV., 
the  Fair,  1286-1314.  The  questions  at  issue  were 
of  the  greatest  importance, — to  the  nation,  as 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  a  public  speech,  declared  France 
to  be  a  dependency  of  the  German  Empire ;  to  the 
state,  as  immense  sums  of  money  yearly  crossed 
the  Alps  under  the  form  of  annats ;  to  the  king, 
as  the  Pope  denied  his  right  to  tax  the  clergy  for 
certain  purposes  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  to  the 
church  in  general,  as  the  Pope  attempted  to  intro- 
duce essential  changes  into  the  relation  between 
the  bishops  and  the  curia.  The  moment  for  this 
controversy  was  very  untimely  chosen  by  the 
Pope.  The  king  was  most  cordially  supported, 
not  only  by  his  Parliament,  but  also  by  the  clergy 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  he  came  out  of 
the  contest  victorious.  But  though  both  the  kings 
and  the  parliaments,  the  bishops  and  the  uni- 
versities, unanimously  asserted  that  they  would 
cling  forever  to  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of 
Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel  (which,  indeed,  were 
the  dictates  of  Gallicanism),  the  Roman  curia 
never  let  pass  by  unused  an  opportunity  to  preach 
the  opposite  doctrines.  Strife  occurred  every  now 
and  then,  though  always  with  the  same  issue,  — 
defeat  to  Rome.  When  in  1455  the  Bishop  of 
Nantes  ventured  an  appeal  from  a  royal  decree 
to  the  Roman  curia,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
stepped  in,  and  accused  and  condemned  him  for 
offence  against  the  constitutional  laws  and  eccle- 
siastical privileges  of  France. 

There  is,  however,  a  famous  exception  to  this 
rule;  namely,  the  abolition,  in  1516,  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  Bourges  of  1140  by  the  Lateran 
synod,  in  consequence  of  the  concordat  concluded 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  1515-47  The 
reasons  of  this  concordat  are  well  known.  The 
king  expected  to   be   invested  with  the  fief   of 
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Naples;  and  his  chancellor,  Duprat,  expected  to 
be  adorned  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  But,  however 
great  this  change  was  theoretically  considered, 
practically  it  did  not  amount  to  much.  The 
decrees  of  the  above-mentioned  three  councils 
continued  to  regulate  the  feeling  of  the  nation, 
the  teaching  of  the  university,  the  proceedings 
of  the  clergy,  the  measures  of  parliament ;  and, 
when  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
63)  were  promulgated  (which,  if  accepted  in  toto, 
would,  indeed,  have  annihilated  Gallicanism), 
only  such  of  them  were  accepted  in  France  as 
agreed  with  the  privileges  of  the  French  Crown, 
the  maxims  of  the  French  State,  and  the  customs 
and  laws  of  the  French  Church.  If  there  ever 
had  reigned  in  the  French  mind  any  doubt  or 
hesitancy  with  respect  to  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  papal  see  and  the  national  church, 
Pierre  Pithou  caused  it  to  disappear.  Not  to 
speak  of  his  Corpus  juris  canonici,  Codex  canonum, 
and  Gallic01  Ecclesiai  in  schismate  status,  in  his  Li- 
beries de  I'Eglise  gallicane  (1594)  he  gave  in  eighty- 
three  articles  a  representation  of  the  whole  case, 
so  clear  and  precise,  that  everybody  could  com- 
prehend it. 

From  another  point  of  view,  but  with  equal 
clearness  and  pithiness,  Bossuet  gave  a  represen- 
tation of  the  principles  of  Gallicanism  in  the 
Declaration  du  Clerge',  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Assemblee  du  Clerge,  1682.  It  declares  that  St. 
Peter,  his  successors,  and  the  whole  Church,  have 
power  only  in  spiritual  things ;  that,  however 
great  may  be  the  power  of  the  apostolic  see  in 
spiritual  things,  it  cannot  overthrow  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  it  has  itself 
confirmed ;  that  consequently  the  laws  and  rules 
and  customs  of  the  Gallican  Church,  recognized 
by  that  council,  must  remain  intact ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  unchangea- 
ble, unless  the  whole  Church  agrees  with  him. 
Alexander  VIII.  declared  this  declaration  null 
and  void,  and  addressed  a  long  memoir  to  the 
French  clergy;  and  at  one  moment,  in  1691, 
when  no  less  than  thirty-five  episcopal  sees  were 
vacant  in  France,  because  the  Pope  refused  to 
confirm  those  appointed  by  the  king,  it  seemed 
as  if  Louis  XIV  was  going  to  yield.  But  the 
haughtiness  with  which,  in  1713,  he  compelled 
the  Pope  to  confirm  Abbe  de  Saint-Aignan  as 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  showed  his  true  meaning ; 
and  in  1718  the  Conseil  de  Re'gence  simply  de- 
clared that  the  papal  confirmation  of  a  French 
bishop  was  unnecessary. 

To  a  great  extent,  however,  Gallicanism  lost 
its  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  the  people  by  the 
events  which  took  place  between  1790  and  1800: 
they  were  considered,  not  as  a  victory  of  the 
Gallican  Church  over  Rome,  but  as  a  victory  of 
the  Revolution  over  Christianity.  By  the  con- 
cordats of  1801  and  1813  very  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  principles  of  Gallicanism.  The  for- 
mer made  the  Church  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  State :  the  latter  made  concessions  only  to 
the  Pope.  The  current  of  political  re-action 
which  set  in  with  the  Restoration  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  similar  current  of  religious  re-action, 
led  by  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Louis  de  Bonald,  Fran- 
cois de  Lamennais,  etc.  The  connection  between 
Rome  and  the  French  clergy  became  more  and 
more  intimate :  the  Jesuits  returned ;  the  Galli- 


can Liturgy  gave  place  to  the  Roman ;  the  text- 
books of  the  seminaries  were  changed;  and, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
Ultramontanism  had  completely  superseded  Gal- 
licanism. 

Lit.  —  Hist,  du  droit  public  francais  eccle'siastif/ue, 
Lond.,  1737;  Dupin  :  Les  Libertes  de  I'Eglise  Galli- 
cane, Paris,  1824;  Bordas-Demoulin  :  Les  poic- 
voirs  constitutifs  de  I'Eglise,  Paris,  1855  ;  F  Hukt: 
Le  Gallicanisme,  Paris,  1855.  J.  MATTER. 

GALLIENUS,  Publius  Licinius  (Roman  empe- 
ror 260-268),  b.  218  or  219 ;  associated  with  his 
father,  253 ;  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  254 ; 
abolished,  immediately  after  his  accession,'  the 
decrees  of  his  father  Valerian,  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  made  Christianity,  if  not  a  religio  licita, 
at  least  tolerated.  For  this  reason  he  appears  in 
Eusebius'  Hist.  Eccl.  (VII.  23),  in  the  words  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  the  "  restorer  of  the 
empire ;  "  and  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xliii.  19  is 
applied  to  him,  the  first  instance  of  a  favorable 
Old-Testament  prophecy  being  applied  to  an 
emperor;  while  the  profane  historians  describe 
him  as  a  supercilious  and  frivolous  trifler.  The 
edict  itself  is  not  extant,  and  the  causes  of  it 
are  unknown. 

GAL'LIO,  a  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
was  proconsul  of  Achaia  when  Paul  first  visited 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  12).  His  true  name  was 
Marcus  Annseus  Novatus  :  the  name  of  Gallio  he 
assumed  after  being  adopted  by  the  rhetorician, 
Junius  Gallio.  The  date  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  uncertain:  it  is  probable,  though,  that, 
like  his  brother,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero. 

GALLITZIIM,  Demetrius  Augustine,  b.  at  the 
Hague,  where  his  father  was  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, Dec.  22,  1770 ;  d.  at  Loretto,  Cambria 
County,  Penn.,  May  6,  1841.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Russian  prince,  and  was  sent  to  America  by 
Catharine  II.,  in  1792,  as  an  officer  of  the  im- 
perial Russian  guard,  not  only  to  study  American 
institutions,  but  also  to  overcome  a  natural  ti- 
midity of  disposition.  But,  instead  of  pursuing 
his  profession,  he  gave  himself  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  March  18,  1795,  was 
ordained  in  Baltimore.  In  1799  he  was  sent,  at 
his  own  request,  to  Cambria  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  began  the  great  work  of  building  up 
Roman-Catholic  settlements  upon  land  in  that 
county  given  and  purchased.  He  won  fame  by 
charity  and  zeal,  as  "  Father  Smith,"  by  which 
name  he  was  naturalized  (1802).  In  1809  he 
was  allowed  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
to  take  his  family  name.  His  difficulties  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  arising  from  his  fail- 
ure to  pay  for  the  extensive  tract  he  had  bought 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  his  Russian  for- 
tune, were  numerous;  but,  by  unwearied  diligence 
and  unsparing  self-denial,  they  were  largely  over- 
come. He  wrote  several  good  books,  particularly 
Defence  of  Catholic  Principles  (Pittsburg,  1816), 
and  Letters  to  a  Protestant  Friend  on  the  Scriptures 
(Pittsburg,  1818).  See  his  Life,  by  Thomas  Hey- 
den  (Baltimore,  1869),  and  by  Sarah  M.  Brown  - 
son  (New  York,  1873). 

CALLUS,  C.  Vibius  Trebonianus  (Roman  em- 
peror 251-254),  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  which  Decius  had  instituted,  but 
was  afterwards  led,  probably  by  a  horrible  plague 
which  terrified  the  people  in  Italy  and  Northern 
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Africa,  to  adopt  harsh  measures.  Cyprian,  in  a 
letter  of  253  (Ep.  59),  speaks  of  an  edict  which 
ordered  all  to  sacrifice  to  the  Pagan  gods.  Cor- 
nelius, the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  banished,  and  so 
was  his  successor,  Lucius. 

GAMALIEL  (God  is  a  rewarder),  a  Pharisee  and 
distinguished  rabbi  of  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century,  invariably  called  "  the  Elder  "  in  distinc- 
tion from  his  grandson,  Gamaliel  of  Jabneh.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Hillel.  The  Talmudists  are 
loud  in  his  praise,  and  said,  that,  "  since  Gamaliel 
the  Elder  is  dead,  there  is  no  glory  of  the  law 
left."  They  state  that  he  was  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Claudius  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  appears 
only  as  a  simple  member  of  that  body  in  the 
Acts.  In  the  New  Testament,  Gamaliel  is  known 
as  Paul's  preceptor  (Acts  xxii.  3),  and  tolerant 
above  his  contemporaries  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  Christian  religion  (Acts  v.  34,  39).  He  wisely 
counselled  moderation  on  the  ground,  that,  if  the 
new  doctrine  were  of  God,  man  could  not  over- 
throw it,  or,  if  it  were  of  man,  it  would  perish 
of  itself.  Christian  tradition  represents  that  he 
was  the  cousin  of  Nicodemus,  and,  becoming  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  was  baptized  by  Peter 
and  John  (Clem.,  Recogn.,  I.  65;  Photius,  Cod., 
171).  This  must  be  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
being  entirely  out  of  accord  with  the  Talmud. 
See  Graunius  :  Hist.  Gamalielis,  Vit.,  1687; 
Palmer  :  Paulus  u.  Gamaliel,  Giessen,  1806 ; 
Schurer  :  N.  T  Zeitgesch.,  p.  458  sq. ;  Smith's 
Bible  Diet. 

GAMALIEL  OF  JABNEH,  or  the  Younger ;  d. 
about  115;  was  famous  as  a  legislator,  and  head 
of  the  supreme  judicial  Jewish  body  which  met 
at  Jabneh.  He  visited  Rome  in  95;  and  the 
Talmud  abounds  in  incidents  of  the  journey. 
See  Derenbourg  :  Hist,  de  Palestine,  chap.  xx. 

GAMES  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  The  games 
enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  youth  were  music,  song, 
and  dancing  (cf .  Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  13). 
Another  amusement  seems  to  have  been  the  lift- 
ing of  heavy  stones  (Zech.  xii.  3),  and  target- 
shooting  (1  Sam.  xx.  20).  After  the  exile,  Grecian 
games  were  introduced  in  Jerusalem  and  in  other 
cities  of  Palestine.  Thus  Herod  created  a  theatre 
and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.,  Ant., 
XV  8,  1),  as  well  as  at  Csesarea  (Ibid.,  XV 
9,  6  ;  War,  I.  21,  8) ;  and  even  contests  with  wild 
beasts  were  celebrated.  No  wonder  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Jews  hated  him.  In  the 
Talmudic  period  other  games  were  known ;  but 
in  general  gaming  was  interdicted,  and  a  gam- 
bler's testimony  was  not  admitted. 

GANGRA,  the  metropolis  of  Paphlagonia,  was 
the  seat  of  a  council  which  assembled  there,  at 
an  uncertain  date  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  against  the  Eustathians.  This  sect  had 
pushed  their  asceticism  to  an  extreme,  rejecting 
marriage,  not  only  for  priests,  but  also  for  lay- 
men, demanding  complete  abstinence  from  flesh, 
etc.  They  were  condemned  by  the  council ;  but 
as  the  council  recommended  marriage  not  only 
in  general,  but  also  for  priests,  it  has  caused  great 
embarrassment  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in 
her  propaganda  for  sacerdotal  celibacy. 

GARASSE,  Francois,  b.  at  Angouleme,  1585; 
d.  at  Poitiers,  June  14,  1631 ;  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1601,  and  made  quite  a  sensation 


as  a  preacher  by  his  smart  allusions  and  the  pe- 
culiar vivacity  of  his  manner.  To  posterity, 
however,  he  is  principally  known  as  a  polemical 
writer.  He  wrote,  against  the  freethinkers  of 
the  age,  La  doctrine  curieuse  des  beaux  esprits  de  ce 
temps,  1623 ;  against  the  Protestants,  Elixir  Cal- 
vinisticum,  1615,  and  Rabelais  reforme,  1622,  etc. 
But  he  lacks  knowledge  and  dignity,  often  even 
truthfulness  and  simple  decency.  The  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  were  scandalized  at  his  dia- 
tribes. SUDHOFP. 

GARDINER,  James,  Col.,  was  b.  in  Scotland, 
Jan.  10, 1688,  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  Sept.  21,  1745.  The  interest  of  his  life 
centres  in  his  remarkable  conversion.  He  led  a 
career  of  licentiousness  until  July,  1719.  At  a 
midnight  hour,  just  before  the  time  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  an  assignation  with  a  married  woman, 
as  he  was  listlessly  looking  through  a  book  called 
The  Christian  Soldier,  "an  unusual  blaze  of  light" 
suddenly  illuminated  its  pages.  Looking  up,  he 
saw  a  "  visible  representation  of  the  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  and  heard  a  voice,"  etc.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  forsook  his  old  courses,  and 
thereafter  led  an  exemplary  Christian  life,  each 
day  being  inaugurated  with  two  hours  spent  in 
devotion.  These  facts  are  narrated  in  Dod- 
dridge's Life  of  Col.  Gardiner.  The  edition  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadel- 
phia, is  convenient  in  size. 

GARDINER,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation ;  was  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
1483 ;  d.  Nov.  12, 1555.  He  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Dr.  Woodville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
brother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Edward  IV  's 
queen.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
attained  great  proficiency  in  the  departments  of 
canonical  and  civil  law.  After  acting  as  Wolsey's 
private  secretary,  he  came  into  the  service  of  the 
king.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  divorce  with  Catherine,  and  was  sent 
on  missions  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1531  his 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester. He  defended  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
in  an  able  tract,  De  Vera  Obedientia.  But  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  reforming  tendencies, 
and,  but  for  the  royal  intervention,  would  have 
fastened  charges  of  heresy  on  Cranmer.  Under 
Edward  VI.  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  for  five 
years.  The  favor  of  Mary  released  him  from 
prison,  restored  him  to  his  bishopric,  and  made 
him  lord-chancellor.  He  negotiated  the  marriage- 
treaty  with  Philip,  for  which  he  had,  however,  a 
personal  repugnance.  He  was  at  first  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  but 
afterwards  seems  to  have  revolted  from  it,  and  re- 
tired, leaving  the  work  to  the  more  callous  Bon- 
ner. Gardiner  was  an  able  man,  as  his  influence 
in  two  administrations  attests.  He  was  probably 
neither  so  unscrupulous  nor  vindictive  as  some 
historians  have  contended. 

GARISSOLES,  Antoine,  b.  at  Montauban,  1587; 
d.  there  1651 ;  was  first  pastor  of  Puylaurens,  and 
then,  after  1628,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
academy  of  his  native  city.  He  presided  at  the 
national  synod  of  Charenton  (1645),  and  pub- 
lished in  1648  Decreti  Synodici  Carentonensis,  set- 
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ting  forth  with  impartiality  and  moderation  the 
reasons  why  the  synod  condemned  the  book  by 
Placseus.  Among  his  other  works  are  some  ser- 
mons (La  Voye  de  Salut,  1637),  and  some  Latin 
poems  in  honor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Queen 
Christina. 

GARNET,  Henry  Highland,  D.D.,  a  prominent 
colored  clergyman  ;  b.  in  New  Market,  Kent 
County,  Md.,  April  15,  1815  ;  d.  at  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  Feb.  13,  1882.  His  father  was  a  slave 
in  Maryland,  and  he  was  born  in  slavery ;  but 
his  father's  escape  in  1834  to  New  York  enabled 
him  to  get  an  education.  He  was  graduated 
(1840)  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  Whitetown,  N.Y., 
a  manual  labor  school ;  was  licensed  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Troy,  1842,  and  settled  in  Troy  1843. 
He  had  a  distinguished  career,  being  for  many 
years  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high  character, 
and  abilities  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  and  as 
a  leader  of  the  colored  population  there.  He 
was  the  first  colored  man  who  on  any  occasion 
spoke  in  the  National  Capitol,  where  he  preached 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  12, 1865,  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  June,  1881,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United-States  minister  resident  and  con- 
sul to  Liberia ;  and  President  Garfield's  last 
official  act  (July  1)  was  to  sign  his  commission. 
He  staid,  however,  in  this  country,  out  of  deli- 
cacy, until  November,  when,  being  a  second  time 
nominated  and  confirmed,  he  finally  sailed  Nov. 
12,  and  arrived  at  his  field  of  labor  Dec.  28. 

GARNIER,  Jean,  b.  in  Paris,  1612;  d.  at  Bo- 
logna, Oct.  16,  1681 ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1628  ;  was  professor  of  theology  at  various 
colleges  of  the  order,  and  produced  a  series  of 
critical  and  historical  works  relating  to  the  history 
of  doctrines,  which  are  still  of  great  value  : 
Juliani  Eclanensis  Libellus  (1668),  and  Marii  Mer- 
catoris  Opera  (1673),  editions  with  notes  and  intro- 
ductions throwing  new  light  on  the  history  of 
Pelagianism ;  Liberatus  Breviarium  (1675),  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  and  Eutychian  controversies ;  Liber  diurnus 
Romanorum  pontificum,  and  a  supplement  to  The- 
odoret,  edited,  after  his  death,  by  Hardouin. 

GARNIER,  Julien,  b.  at  Connerai  about  1670; 
d.  in  Paris,  June  3,  1725 ;  entered  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  in  1683,  and  was,  on  account  of 
his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  charged  in  1701  by  his  order 
with  the  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Basil.  Twen- 
ty years  later  the  first  volume  appeared  of  Scli 
Patris  nostri  Basilii  Opera  omnia,  in  folio,  and  the 
next  year  the  second  ;  but  the  third  and  last  was 
edited  by  Prudent  Maran,  after  the  death  of  Gar- 
nier. 

GARVE,  Karl  Bernhard,  b.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hanover,  Jan.  4,  1763 ;  d.  at  Herrnhut, 
June  22,  1841 ;  was  educated  by  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  and  was  successively  preacher  to  the 
congregations  of  Brethren  at  Zeyst,  Amsterdam, 
Ebersdorf,  Norden,  Berlin  (where  he  rendered 
great  services  during  the  period  between  1810 
and  1816),  and  Neusalz  on  the  Oder,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1836  on  account  of  old  age.  He 
published  Christliche  Gesdnge,  Gorlitz,  1825,  con- 
taining 303  hymns,  and  Briidergesdnge,  Gnadau, 
1827,  containing  65  hymns,  most  of  which  are 
original,  and  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 


hymnology  of  the  present  century  on  account  of 
their  clearness  and  tenderness.       K.  sudhoff. 

GASPARIN,  Agenor,  Comte  de,  a  distinguished 
layman  of  the  French-Protestant  Church  ;  b.  in 
Orange,  France,  July  12,  1810;  d.  at  Geneva, 
May  8,  1871.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  French  politics,  and  in 
1842  represented  Bastia  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties. Religious  subjects,  however,  engrossed  a 
large  share  of  his  attention.  In  1846  he  pub- 
lished 2  vols,  on  Christianisme  et  Paganisme  ;  and 
in  1848,  at  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
he  joined  Frederic  Monod  in  advocating  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  well-defined  creed.  The  last  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Switzer- 
land, at  Geneva.  His  eloquence  did  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  and  morality. 
He  delivered  lectures  on  many  different  subjects 
in  the  hall  of  the  "  Reformation,"  many  of  which 
were  published.  He  was  a  pronounced  enemy  of 
slavery,  and  wrote,  in  advocacy  of  the  Northern 
cause,  two  volumes,  Un  grand  peuple  qui  se  releve, 
1861,  and  V Ame'rique  decant  VEurope,  1862  (Eng. 
trans.,  America  before  Europe,  3d  ed.,  New  York, 
1862).  A  paper  prepared  by  him  on  The  Care  of 
the  Sick,  for  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference, 
New  York,  1873,  was  forwarded  by  his  widow, 
and  is  published  in  its  proceedings.  He  wrote 
also  Schools  of  Doubt  and  Schools  of  Faith,  Edin- 
burgh, 1854.  Madame  Casparin,  his  wife,  was 
also  a  graceful  author.  Her  Near  and  Heavenly 
Horizons  (New  York,  1864),  and  Human  Sadness 
(Boston,  1864),  have  been  translated.  See  A. 
Naville  :  L,e  Comte  Ag.  de  Gasparin,  Geneve, 
1871 ;  and  Borel  :  Le  Comte  Ag.  de  G.,  Paris, 
1879  (Eng.  trans.,  New  York  [1880]). 

GATAKER,  Thomas,  a  scholarly  divine,  and 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
was  the  son  of  the  chaplain  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester  ;  b.  in  London,  Sept.  4,  1574 ;  d.  at 
Rotherhithe,  July  27,  1654.  In  1590  he  went  to 
St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1599  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  newly  founded  Sidney  Col- 
lege. In  1601  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  in  1611  removed  to  the  living  of  Rother- 
hithe, Surrey.  He  outlived  four  wives.  In  1643 
he  was  called  by  Parliament  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  was  offered  and 
refused  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Gataker  was  a  man  of  much  learning, 
and  the  author  of  a  number  of  works.  His  first 
book,  Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots  (London, 
1619,  pp.  360),  grew  out  of  sermons  preached  at 
Lincoln 's-inn,  and  was  designed  to  vindicate  the 
lawfulness  of  "  lusorious  lots  "  (games  of  chance), 
and  to  condemn  "divinatory  or  consultory  lots." 
This  work  led  to  a  controversy,  and  drew  forth 
from  him  two  more  books  on  the  same  subject  in 
1623  (pp.  275)  and  1638  (in  Latin,  pp.  61).  A 
Discussion  of  the  Popish  Doctrine  of  Transubslantia- 
tion,  and  A  Short  Catechism,  appeared  in  1624,  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  1637  sq. ;  and  in  1645  (3d 
ed.,  1657)  he  published  English  Annotations  upon 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  (a  part  of  the 
Assembly's  Annotations').  Gataker  also  sent  forth 
valuable  critical  works,  among  which  was  the 
edition  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  Hallam  says 
"  was  the  earliest  edition  of  any  classical  writer 
published  in  England  with  original  annotations." 
These  last  were  edited  by  the  learned  Witsius 
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in  a  large  volume,  Opera  Critica,  Utrecht,  1698. 
See  Clarke's  Genl.  Marty rologie,  Lond.,  1677 
(3d  ed.  pp.  248  sqq.)  ;  Brooks  :  Lives  of  the  Puri- 
tans, III.  pp.  200-223. 

GAUDEN,  John,  b.  at  Mayfield,  in  Essex,  1605 ; 
d.  at  Worcester,  Sept.  20,  1662 ;  educated  at 
Cambridge ;  master  of  the  Temple  1659 ;  bishop 
of  Exeter  1660,  and  of  Worcester  1662.  He 
claimed  to  have  written  the  Eikon  Basilke  (E'ikuv 
Bam?Mi), — ■  The  Pourtraicture  of  his  Sacred  Majestic 
in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings')  ;  but  careful  and 
protracted  examination  has  decided  against  him, 
and  in  favor  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  the  king 
meant.  The  book  itself  appeared  in  1648;  was 
replied  to  by  Milton  (Eikonoclastes,  1649).  It  is 
a  defence  of  the  king's  conduct,  and  an  account 
of  his  misfortunes  from  the  calling  of  the  Long 
Parliament  (1640)  to  his  confinement  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  (1648),  written  throughout  in  the 
first  person,  divided  into  short  sections,  each  of 
which  is  followed  by  a  page  or  two  of  medita- 
tions and  prayers ;  and  at  the  end  are  more  ex- 
tended meditations  upon  death,  and  a  proposed 
address  to  Parliament.  The  book  is  well  written, 
and  its  piety  is  genuine.  Gauden  was  a  member 
of  the  Savoy  Conference  (see  Conference, 
Savoy)  ;  and  according  to  Baxter,  though  he 
had  a  bitter  pen,  he  was  moderate  in  speech; 
"  and,  if  all  had  been  of  his  mind,  we  had  been 
reconciled." 

GAUDENTIUS,  b.  about  360  ;  succeeded  Philas- 
trius  as  Bishop  of  Brixia  (the  present  Breschia) 
in  387,  and  was  still  living  in  410,  in  which  year 
Rufinus  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Recognitions  of  Clement.  A  number  of  sermons 
by  him,  among  which  are  ten  dedicated  to  a  cer- 
tain Benevolus  who  by  sickness  was  prevented 
from  attending  service  in  the  church,  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  are  found  in  Migne:  Patrol.  Lat.,  XX. 

GAUL.  Of  the  Christianization  of  Gaul  there 
is  a  double  report  by  the  e'cole  legendaire,  or  anti- 
gregorienne,  and  by  the  ecole  historique,  or  gre'gori- 
enne.  According  to  the  former,  all  the  principal 
places  of  Gaul  were  Christianized  by  persons 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  or  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  Thus  Lazarus  and  his  two  sis- 
ters and  their  servants  were  put  in  a  small  boat 
by  the  Jews,  and  abandoned  to  the  winds  and 
the  waves.  The  boat  drifted  ashore  in  Southern 
Gaul;  and  Marseilles,  Aix,  Tarascon,  etc.,  were 
Christianized  by  its  crew.  The  three  disciples 
of  Paul  (Trophimus,  Crescens,  and  Sergius  Pau- 
lus)  preached  at  Aries,  Vienne,  and  Xarbonne. 
St.  Aphrodisius,  who  for  seven  years  rendered 
hospitality  to  the  holy  family  in  Egypt,  founded 
Christianity  at  Be'ziers ;  Dionysius  Areopagita, 
in  Paris  ;  Zacchseus  the  publican,  at  Cahors,  etc. 
The  only  particle  of  historical  foundation  for  all 
these  legends  is  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  where  Paul  says 
that  Crescens  had  gone  to  Gaul ;  but  the  reading 
is  uncertain.  Tischendorf  and  the  revised  Eng- 
lish translation  have  Galatia,  instead  of  Gaul. 

The  e'cole  historique  ascribes  the  conversion  of 
Gaul  to  the  energy  of  the  papal  see,  and  founds 
its  view  on  the  authority  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  certainly  had  the  very  best  opportunity  to 
learn  the  truth  about  it.  In  his  Annales  Fran- 
corum  he  says  that  in  250,  under  the  reign  of 
Decius,  the  Pope  consecrated  seven  bishops,  and 
sent  them  to   Gaul;   namely,   Gatian  to   Tours, 


Trophimus  to  Aries,  Paul  to  Nar bonne,  Saturnin 
or  Sernin  to  Toulouse,  Denis  to  Paris,  Stremo- 
nius  to  Avernes,  and  Martial  to  Limousin.  The 
progress  of  the  undertaking  was  slow.  At  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  very 
few  Christians  in  the  interior  of  the  country; 
though  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  each 
of  the  hundred  and  twelve  cities  of  Gaul  enu- 
merated in  the  Notitia  provinciarum  et  civilatum 
Gallia;  had  its  bishop.  Gregory  corroborates  his 
narrative  by  quoting  the  acts  of  the  martyr  St. 
Sernin ;  and  his  statement  has,  in  its  general 
outline,  been  confirmed  by  later  historical  and 
archaeological  investigations,  though  the  story  of 
the  contemporaneous  arrival  of  the  seven  bishops 
presents  some  difficulties,  and  shows  a  somewhat 
legendary  coloring. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  at  which  safe  his- 
torical ground  is  reached  as  early  as  177 ;  namely, 
Lyons.  In  his  Hist.  Feci.  (V  1)  Eusebius  tran- 
scribes a  letter  sent  by  the  congregations  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  to  the  congregations  of  Asia 
and  Phrygia,  and  narrating  the  martyrdom  of 
Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  a  number  of 
other  Christians.  Another  letter,  addressed  by 
the  same  congregations  to  Bishop  Eleutherus  of 
Rome,  and  recommending  to  him  Irenseus,  at  that 
time  presbyter  at  Lyons,  is  found  in  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccl.,  V  4).  It  is  certain  that  this  church 
of  Lyons  was  founded  by  Greek  missionaries 
from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  probable  that  they,  on 
their  passage  through  Viennois  and  Narbonnais, 
founded  Christian  communities  also  in  those 
places,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Christianity 
spread ;  though  the  peculiar  development  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  more  especially  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Roman  and  the  Gallican  litur- 
gies, indicates  the  existence  in  Gaul  of  a  powerful 
influence  different  from  that  of  Rome.  The  com- 
plete literature  on  this  subject  has  been  given  by 
E.  Ruelle  :  Bibliographic  gene'rede  de  la  Gaule, 
1879.  See  the  articles  on  Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita, Iren^eus,  Gregory  of  Tours,  etc. 

GAUSSEN,  Etienne,  b.  at  Nimes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century;  d.  at  Saumur, 
1675;  was  professor  there,  first  of  philosophy 
(1651),  and  then  of  theology  (1665).  The  school 
of  Saumur  represented  at  that  time  a  more  lib- 
eral conception  of  French  Protestantism  than 
that  represented  by  the  schools  of  Sedan  and 
Montauban;  and  Gaussen  contributed  much  to 
propagate  those  views.  His  works  were  fre- 
quently reprinted  both  in  Holland  and  Germany; 
as,  for  instance,  his  De  Utilitate  Philosophice  ad 
Theologiam,  Saumur,  1670,  last  edition,  Halle, 
1727 

GAUSSEN,  Francois  Samuel  Robert  Louis,  b. 
at  Geneva,  Aug.  25,'l790  ;  d.  there  .Tune  18.  1S63; 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Satigny  in  1816,  but 
dismissed  in  1834 ;  and  from  1836  till  his  death 
taught  dogmatics  in  the  'theological  school  of 
Geneva,  founded  by  the  Evangelical  Society  in 
1831.  Under  the  influence  of  Cellerier  (his  prede- 
cessor at  Satigny)  and  the  remarkable  Scotch 
layman  Robert  Haldane,  he  became  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  strict  orthodox  Calvinism ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  agitator, 
he  soon  came  in  decided  opposition  to  the  ration- 
alistic compagnie  des  pasteurs  of  Geneva.  In  1827 
the  compagnie  tried  to  compel  him  to  introduce 
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their  rationalistic  catechism  in  his  church;  but 
he  absolutely  refused.  A  compromise  was  effect- 
ed, however  ;  but  when  the  Evangelical  Society, 
one  of  whose  founders  he  was,  established  a  new 
theological  school  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old 
one  taught  by  the  Rationalists,  and  Merle  d'Au- 
bigne  and  Havernick  were  invited  to  Geneva,  he 
left  Satigny,  and  became  a  professor  there.  Of 
his  works  several  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  as,  for  instance,  Theopneusty,  1842;  14th  ed., 
1850  (a  defence  of  verbal  inspiration)  ;  Geneva 
and  Jerusalem,  1844;  Geneva  and  Rome,  1844  ;  Les- 
sons for  the  Young,  1860;  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture, 
1862,  abridged  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Boston,  n.d. 

GAUTAMA.     See  Buddhism. 

GA'ZA  (strong),  the  present  Guzzeh,  a  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the 
boundary-line  between  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  was 
a  flourishing  centre  of  Canaanite  civilization  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  fell  by  the  division 
of  the  country  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47). 
It  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Philistine  Pentapolis,  and  figures  prominently  in 
the  history  of  Samson,  Solomon,  the  Prophets, 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Ptolemies,  the  Macca- 
bees, Herod  the  Great,  and  the  Romans.  Taken 
and  almost  destroyed  in  A.D.  634  by  the  Arabs, 
it  was  restored  by  the  crusaders,  but  was  again 
conquered  by  Saladin  in  1170.  At  present  it  has 
about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

GEBHARD  II.  (Truchsess  von  Waldburg),  b. 
at  Waldburg,  Nov.  10,  1547 ;  d.  at  Strassburg, 
May  21, 1601 ;  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Dec.  5,  1577,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  April 
14,  1578.  But  a  love-affair  with  Agnes  of  Mans- 
feld  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  his  career  in  the 
service  of  the  church.     By  an  edict  of  Dec.  19, 

1582,  he  established  religious  liberty  and  freedom 
of  worship  in  his  dominions;  Jan.  16,  1583,  he 
published  a  declaration  acknowledging  his  own 
conversion  to  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and  Feb.  2, 

1583,  he  married  Agnes  of  Mansfeld.  But  by 
a  bull  of  April  1,  1583,  Gregory  XIII.  deposed 
him,  and  declared  the  see  of  Cologne  vacant; 
and  May  22,  1583,  Duke  Ernst  of  Bavaria  was 
elected  archbishop  by  the  chapter.  The  fight 
now  began.  Ernst  held  the  metropolis  of  the 
diocese,  but  Gebhard  was  in  possession  of  the 
strong  fortress  Bonn.  The  latter,  however,  did 
not  receive  the  support  he  expected  from  the  other 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  They  had  no 
sympathy  for  him.  Toleration  and  religious  lib- 
erty they  hated  and  despised  as  heartily  as  did 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  suspicion  of  Calvin- 
ism hovered  over  the  unfortunate  Gebhard.  In 
January,  1584,  Bonn  was  taken,  and  thereby  his 
cause  was  lost,  lie  sought  aid  in  Holland,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  but  everywhere  in  vain, 
and  retired  finally  to  Strassburg,  where  he  lived 
and  died  entirely  forgotten. 

Lit. —Michael  Is%selt  :  De  Bello  Coloniensi, 

1584,  answered  by  Stephen  Isaac:  Wakre  und 
einfdltige  Historia,  1586 ;  I.  H.  Hennes  :  Der 
Kampfum  das  Erzstift  Coin,  Cologne,  1878. 

CEDDES,  Alexander,  a  Roman-Catholic  scholar; 
b.  at  the  farm  of  Arradoul,  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
ven,  Banffshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  14, 1737;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  26, 1802.  After  studying  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  seminary  at  Scalan,  and  later  in  Paris, 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Traquair  (1765), 


pastor  at  Auchinhalrig  (1769),  deprived  (1779) 
for  attendance  upon  Protestant  worship,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  blamed  by  his  bishop  for 
his  intimacy  with  Protestants,  and  the  next  year 
he  went  with  Lord  Traquair  to  London.  In 
1792  he  was  able,  through  the  munificence  of 
Lord  Petre,  to  publish  the  first  volume  (Genesis 
to  Joshua)  of  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  the 
Bible  from  the  original  text,  and  the  second  in 
1797  (Judges  to  Ruth).  The  work  was  chiefly 
remarkable  as  that  of  a  Roman-Catholic  priest; 
for  it  boldly  accepted  the  deductions  of  the  criti- 
cal school  of  Eichhorn,  and  unhesitatingly  cor- 
rected the  original  text  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Houbigant,  Kennicott,  and  Micha- 
elis.  Neither  Protestants  nor  Roman  Catholics 
could  approve  the  work.  He  was  suspended, 
and  "  the  faithful "  were  warned  against  his 
translation.  Undismayed,  he  issued  in  1800  his 
Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  corre- 
sponding icith  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible,  con- 
taining the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  reiterated 
previous  statements.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  upon  a  critical  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  had  reached  the  eleventh  verse  of 
the  hundred  and  eighteenth.  It  was  published, 
edited  by  Dr.  Disney  and  Charles  Butler,  and 
completed  by  Dr.  Geddes's  corrections  to  Bishop 
Wilson's  Bible,  Lond.,  1807.  See  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  by  John  Mason  Good,  Lond., 
1803. 

GEDDES,  Janet,  or  Jenny,  a  Scottish  heroine. 
When  it  was  proposed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by 
advice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy  into  Scotland,  it  raised  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation. The  dean  of  Edinburgh,  however,  made 
the  experiment  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  Sunday,  July  23, 1637,  in  the  presence  of  the 
privy  council  and  the  city  magistrates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  story,  an  old  herb-woman  called 
Janet  Geddes,  hearing  the  archbishop  direct  the 
dean  in  finding  the  collect  for  the  day  (seventh 
Sunday  after  Trinity),  confounded  "cholic"  and 
"collect,"  and  exclaimed  in  indignation,  "Villain, 
dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug  ?  "  (ear),  and  hurled 
the  stool  upon  which  she  had  been  sitting  at  the 
dean's  head.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  riot  in 
and  about  the  cathedral.  The  people  shouted 
through  the  streets,  "A  pope,  a  pope!  Antichrist! 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  !  "  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  which  was,  because  it  was  an  out- 
burst of  popular  feeling  by  no  means  confined 
to  Edinburgh,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Liturgy. 
Thus,  as  Stanley  says,  "  The  stool  which  was  on 
that  occasion  flung  atr  the  head  of  the  dean  of 
Edinburgh  extinguished  the  English  Liturgy  en- 
tirely in  Scotland  for  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  a  great  extent  even  till  the  nineteenth,  and 
gave  to  the  civil  war  in  England  an  impulse 
which  only  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
and  Monarchy."  The  disturbance  was  entirely 
unpremeditated.  Some  historians  give  Barbara 
Hamilton  as  the  name  of  the  heroine.  Comp. 
Burton  :  History  of  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi. ; 
Stanley  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  pp.  80  sqq.;  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, vol.  i.  p.  688. 

GEHEN'NA  is  a  word  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  "hell."  Comp.  Matt.  v.  29,  30,  x.  28, 
xviii.  9,  xxiii.  15;  Mark  ix.  43,45;  Luke  xii.  5; 
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and  James  iii.  6.  It  is  used  in  distinction  from 
"hades"  when  either  the  torments  of  hell  itself,  or 
the  idea  of  a  hellish  torment,  is  to  be  expressed. 
The  passages  of  the  New  Testament  show  plainly 
that  the  word  "gehenna"  was  a  popular  expres- 
sion for  "  hell,"  of  which  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
made  use ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  infer 
that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  merely  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  popular  expression,  without 
believing  in  the  actual  state  of  the  lost.  The 
word  "  gehenna  "  is  the  Greek  representative  of 
a  Hebrew  word  denoting  the  "Valley  of  Hinnom," 
or  "  of  the  son,"  or  "  children  of  Hinnom,"  • —  a 
deep,  narrow  glen  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Jews  offered  their  children  to  Moloch 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  In  later 
times  it  served  as  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of 
putrefying  matter  and  all  that  defiled  the  holy 
city ;  and  thus  it  became  the  image  of  the  place 
of  everlasting  punishment,  especially  on  account 
of  its  ever-burning  fires ;  and  to  this  fact  the 
words  of  Christ  refer  when  he  says,  "  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched."  pressel. 

CEIBEL,  Johannes,  b.  at  Hanau,  April  1,  1776; 
d.  at  Lubeck,  July  25,  1853 ;  studied  at  Marburg, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Congrega- 
tion in  Lubeck  1797  ;  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1847  He  was  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
preacher,  an  ardent  adversary  of  the  reigning 
rationalism,  and  exercised  considerable  influence 
also  outside  of  the  Reformed  Congregation.  One 
of  his  most  remarkable  writings,  besides  his  ser- 
mons, is  his  Widerherstellung  der  ersten  christliche?i 
Gemeinde,  Lubeck,  1840,  published  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Philalethes. 

GEIGER,  Abraham,  Hebrew  and  Talmudical 
scholar;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  24, 
1810;  d.  at  Berlin,  Oct.  23,  1874.  He  was  rabbi 
at  Wiesbaden,  Breslau,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin ; 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  Jews,  and  in  their 
interest  founded,  with  some  others,  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  jiidische  Theologie  (1835).  His  principal  pub- 
lications were  an  essay  upon  the  Jewish  sources 
of  the  Koran  (  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Juden- 
thum  aufgenommen?  1833),  monographs  (Sludien) 
upon  Maimonides  (1850)  and  other  Jews  of  the 
middle  age,  Urschrift  u.  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel 
in  ihrer  Abhdngigkeit  von  der  innern  Entwickelung 
des  Judenthums  (1857),  Die  Sadducaer  u.  Pharisder 
(1863),  Das  Judenthum  und  seine  Geschichte  (1864- 
71,  Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i.,  Lond.,  1866).  And  post- 
humous are  his  AUgemeine  Einleitung  and  Nach- 
gelassene  Schriften,  5  vols.,  edited  by  his  son,  1875. 
Of  these  works  that  on  the  Urschrift  was  the  chief, 
as  it  was  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  study,  and 
"marked  a  new  departure  in  the  methods  of 
studying  the  records  of  Judaism." 

GEIGER,  Franz  Tiburtius,  b.  at  Harting,  near 
Ratisbon,  1755;  d.  at  Lucerne,  May  8,  1843; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1772,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Lucerne  in  1792. 
Lucerne  was  the  seat  of  the  papal  nuncios,  and 
the  centre  of  Roman-Catholic  Switzerland,  and 
from  here  Geiger  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  revival  and  consolidation  of  ultra- 
montanist  feelings  and  ideas,  both  by  his  lectures 
'and  by  a  great  number  of  minor  pamphlets,  col- 
lected in  eight  volumes  by  Raber.  See  Widmer  : 
Franz  Geiger,  Lucerne,  1843. 

GEILER,    Johann,    b.    at    Kaisersberg,    near 


Schaffhausen,  March  16,  1445 ;  d.  at  Strassburg, 
March  10,  1510  ;  studied  philosophy  and  the 
humanities  at  Freiburg,  but  was  by  Gerson's 
writings  drawn  towards  theology ;  went  to  Basel 
in  1471,  and  became  doctor  theologice  there  in  1475; 
returned  to  Freiburg  as  professor  of  theology, 
but  removed  in  1478  to  Strassburg,  where  lie 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  preacher  at  the  cathe- 
dral. Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
a  tendency  became  apparent  almost  everywhere 
among  the  preachers  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
scholasticism,  and  to  give  to  the  sermon  a  freer 
course,  a  greater  life,  a  deeper  impressiveness. 
This  tendency  did  not  originate  among  the 
Humanists.  It  sprung  from  a  feeling  which  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  printing-press,  and  the  effect 
it  had  on  the  people,  awakened  within  the  church 
itself,  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  much 
more  intimate  relation  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  mass  of  the  people,  if  the  former  should  not 
entirely  lose  its  hold  on  the  latter.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  representatives  of  this  tendency 
is  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg.  He  took  his  texts  not 
from  Scripture  only,  but  also  from  Gerson's 
works,  from  Brant's  Narrenschiff,  from  a  barber's 
song,  from  everywhere;  and  the  text  chosen  he 
applied  directly,  without  flinching,  to  the  real 
life  which  presented  itself  before  his  pulpit,  in 
form  which  our  taste  may  now  and  then  find 
somewhat  coarse,  but  which  on  his  time  produced 
the  deepest  impression.  His  sermons  were  often 
taken  down  while  he  delivered  them,  then  trans- 
lated into  Latin  (often  with  omission  of  the  face- 
tia  which  could  not  be  translated),  and  then 
again  into  High  German.  Thus  there  exists  a 
great  number  of  collections  of  his  sermons,  more 
or  less  genuine ;  but  all  of  them,  even  the  tamest 
Latin  renderings,  show  the  same  fundamental 
character.  See  works  upon  Geiler's  life  and 
writings  by  Ammon  (Erlangen,  1826),  August 
Stoeber  (Strassburg,  1834),  [Dacheux  (Paris, 
1877),  also  by  Dr.  P.  de  Lorenzi,  in  his  edition 
of  Geiler's  Ausgewahlte  Schriften,  vols.  I.,  II., 
Trier,  1881.]  C.  SCHMIDT. 

GELASIUS  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  —  Gela- 
sius  I.  (March  1,  492-Nov.  19,  496)  inherited  the 
controversy  with  the  Constantinopolitan  see  con- 
cerning Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
whom  Pope  Felix  III.  had  excommunicated  be- 
cause he  leaned  towards  Monophysitism,  but 
whose  name  was  still  retained  in  the  diptychs  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  Church.  In  495  Gelasius 
repeated  the  excommunication,  and  cursed  all 
who  did  not  accept  it.  The  controversy  became 
so  much  the  more  acrimonious  as  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  one  of  precedence.  It  was  not 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  suprema- 
cy of  his  see,  which  Gelasius  fought  for ;  and,  in 
the  numerous  letters  he  wrote  during  the  contro- 
versy, he  pushed  his  arrogance  to  an  extreme, 
and  set  forth  claims  hitherto  unheard  of.  He 
demanded  the  right  to  receive  appeals  from. every- 
where in  the  world,  though  he  allowed  no  appeal 
from  Rome  to  any  other  court ;  the  right  to  con- 
firm or  cancel  the  decisions  of  other  bishops, 
though  none  were  allowed  to  question  the  decis- 
ions of  Rome,  etc.  Besides  his  letters,  he  left 
several  minor  writings,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Decretum  de  libris  recipiendis  et 
non  recipiendis,  the  first  Index  librorum  prohibilorum. 
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Its  genuineness  is  contested;  but  though  it  may 
have  beei  begun  by  Damasus,  and  finished  by 
Hormisdas,  the  bulk  of  the  work  seems,  never- 
theless, to  belong  to  Gelasius.  Among  the  books 
forbidden  are  the  works  of  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  and  Origen. 
His  writings  are  found  in  And.  Thiel  :  Epist. 
Rom.  Pontif.,  Brunsberg,  1867;  his  life,  in  Liber. 
Pontif.,  vol.  i. ;  and  in  Jaffe;  Reg.  Pont.  Rom., 
p.  53.  — Gelasius  II.  (1118-Jan.  19,  1119)  was 
seized,  immediately  after  his  election,  by  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Frangipani,  and  liberated  only  by  the 
rising  of  the  people  of  Rome.  But  he  had  hardly 
escaped  the  Frangipani  before  a  still  greater 
danger  began  to  loom  ul.  As  soon  as  Henry  V 
heard  that  a  new  pope  had  been  elected  without 
his  consent  being  asked  for,  he  hastened  to  Italy, 
and  March  2,  1118,  he  entered  Rome.  Afraid  of 
being  compelled  to  make  a  compromise  similar 
to  that  which  his  predecessor  Paschalis  II.  had 
made,  Gelasius  II.  fled  to  Capua,  and  April  7, 
1118,  he  excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  the 
an ti pope  whom  the  emperor  had  got  elected  in 
Rome  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Shortly 
after,  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  was  once  more 
driven  away  by  the  Frangipani  and  the  imperial 
party.  He  fled  to  France,  and  died  on  the  way 
to  Cluny.  His  life  by,  Pandulfus,  is  found  in 
Watterich  :  Pont.  Rom.  Vitce,  Tom.  II. ;  his  let- 
ters, in  Migne:  Patrol.  Latin.,  vol.  163;  cf.  Jaffe: 
Reg.  Pont.  Rom.,  pp.  522  sq.  R.  ZOPFFEL. 

GELASIUS  OF  CYZICUS  lived  about  475,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  first  Council  of  Nicsea,  which 
was  published  by  Robert  Balfour,  Paris,  1599,  and 
is  found  in  the  collections  of  councils  by  Labbe, 
Harduin,  and  Mansi.  The  work  is  of  very  little 
value,  however,  consisting  mostly  of  fictitious 
speeches,  and  of  debates  between  heathen  philoso- 
phers and  Christian  bishops. 

CELLERT,  Christian  FLirchtegott,  b.  at  Hay- 
nichen,  Saxony,  July  4, 1715;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Dec. 
13,  1769 ;  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  there  in  1751. 
He  wrote  comedies,  fables,  essays  on  morals 
and  aesthetics,  and  hymns.  His  Fables  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  which  the  German 
literature  produced  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
and  it  is  still  read.  His  hymns  made  almost 
an  equal  impression :  they  were  translated  into 
Dutch,  Danish,  Bohemian,  Russian,  etc.,  and 
were  praised  even  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  been  severely  criticised  ;  but 
no  disparagement  has  been  able  to  take  Gellert 
out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  nor  his  poems  out 
of  the  church.  [One  of  his  hymns,  "Jesus  lives, 
and  I  with  him,"  is  found  in  many  English 
hymn-books.]  His  collected  works  have  been 
frequently  reprinted,  as  in  10  vols,  at  Leipzig, 
1867.  His  Life  was  written  by  J.  A.  Cramer, 
Leipzig,  1774.  A  Gellertbuch  was  published  in 
Dresden,  1854.  hagenbach. 

GEM,     See  Precious  Stones. 

GEMARA.     See  Talmud. 

GENEALOGY.1  The  matter  of  pedigree  was 
deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  Hebrews  and 
ancient  peoples  generally,  as  at  present  among 
the  Arabs.     Genealogical   lists   are   interspersed 

1  This  article  is  reprinted,  by  permission  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  from  Schaff's  Bible  Dictionary  (Phila., 
2d  ed.,  1881), but  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  Literature  added. 


all  through  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  called  "  the  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of,"  etc.  They  answer,  also,  a  spiritual  pur- 
pose. They  prove  the  faithfulness  of  God  in 
favoring  the  increase  of  the  race,  in  accordance 
with  his  command,  in  keeping  his  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  in  raising  up  priests  to  minis- 
ter in  his  sanctuary,  and,  finally,  in  sending,  when 
the  set  time  had  come  and  all  things  were  ready, 
his  Son  into  the  world.  As  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  the  preservation  of  these  genealogical 
lists  was  for  the  authentication  of  Christ's  de- 
scent. But  the  historical  use  is  by  no  means  to 
be  ignored  :  indeed,  in  proportion  as  we  grasp  its 
value  shall  we  attain  conviction  of  the  perfect 
reality  of  the  earthly  descent  of  Christ  from  the 
seed  of  David,  according  to  prophecy.  "  The 
genealogies  of  Scripture,"  says  Professor  G.  Raw- 
linson,  ' '  dry  and  forbidding  as  is  their  first 
aspect,  will  well  repay  a  careful  and  scholarly 
study.  They  are  like  an  arid  range  of  bare  and 
stony  mountains,  which,  when  minutely  exam- 
ined, reveals  to  the  investigator  mines  of  emerald 
or  diamond.  Only  let  the  searcher  bear  in  mind 
that  where  all  is  dark  to  him  it  may  be  reserved 
for  future  inquirers  to  let  in  upon  the  darkness  a 
flood  of  light"  (The  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  166). 

The  first  biblical  genealogy  is  Gen.  iv.  16-24. 
It  gives  the  descendants  of  Cain.  The  following 
chapter  gives  the  family  of  Seth.  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters,  though  the  ordinary  reader 
might  pass  them  over  because  they  seem  to  con- 
sist of  mere  unimportant  names,  are  regarded  by 
ethnologists  as  invaluable,  since  they  contain  a 
history  of  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  in  prehis- 
toric times.  The  first  eight  chapters  of  1  Chroni- 
cles are  devoted  to  genealogical  accounts,  begin- 
ning with  Adam,  because,  as  it  is  stated,  "  all 
Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies  "  (1  Chron. 
ix.  1).  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  these 
several  lists  are  not  in  all  cases  records  of  direct 
descent ;  though  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, they  are  unbroken.  Still  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  length  of  any  period, 
since,  in  many  cases,  the  list  the  writer  has  tran- 
scribed contains  only  prominent  names.  Women 
are  named  occasionally,  when  there  is  something 
remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any  right  or 
property  is  transmitted  through  them  (see  Gen. 
xi.  29;  Exod.  vi.  23;  1  Chron.  ii.  4;  Luke  i.  5, 
etc. ) .  Another  feature  is,  that  these  records  es- 
pecially concern  the  line  of  the  chosen  seed  and 
the  tribe  and  family  from  which  our  Lord  sprung. 
Seth's  family  is  more  fully  stated  than  Cain's, 
Abraham's  than  Lot's,  Isaac's  than  Ishmael's,  etc. 
The  lists  are  both  ascending  and  descending.  For 
the  former  see  1  Chron.  vi.  33-43,  Ez.  vii.  1-5; 
for  the  descending  see  Ruth  iv.  18-22, 1  Chron.  iii. 
The  descending  scale  is  likely  to  take  in  the  col- 
lateral branches.  There  are  many  clerical  errors 
in  these  lists. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  alterations  and 
abridgments,  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the 
Bible  presents  us  transcripts  from  certain  official 
records.  They  bear  the  evidence  of  substantial 
truth.  That  such  records  existed  is  indicated 
rather  than  proved.  Thus  the  assignments  of 
the  temple-service  by  David  were  genealogical. 
In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Iddo  wrote  a  book  on 
genealogies  (2  Chron.  xii.  15).     From  2  Chron- 
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xxxi.  16-19  we  learn  that  in  Hezekiah's  day  there 
existed  genealogies  of  the  priests,  at  all  events. 
The  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  prove  that  such 
lists  and  others  survived  the  captivity.  It  is  a 
monstrous  assumption  to  say  that  they  were 
forged.  Lord  Hervey  (in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible)  points  out  an  incidental  allusion  to 
these  lists  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  proof  that  the 
census  went  upon  them  as  a  basis ;  since  Joseph 
went  to  Bethlehem  because  he  was  of  the  house 
of  David.  Manifestly  Joseph  had,  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  his  family,  good  grounds  for  this  belief. 
Probably  "  the  registers  of  the  Jewish  tribes  and 
families  perished  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  not  before ;  although  some  partial  records 
may  have  survived  the  event."  When  the  temple 
fell,  there  was  no  longer  any  special  need  of  these 
lists.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  was  no  more;  the 
nation  was  dispersed  in  captivity;  the  Messiah 
was  come. 

Lit.  —  See  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel,  Giessen, 
1850,  and  the  commentaries  on  Genesis  (chap,  x.) 
by  Delitzsch,  Murphy,  Brown,  Lange  (trans- 
lated by  Tayler  Lewis),  Dillmann,  and  the 
commentaries  on  Chronicles  by  Keil,  Zockler 
(translated  by  Murphy,  in  the  Lange  series) ;  also 
George  Rawlinson  :  The  Origin  of  Nations,  N.Y., 
1878,  pp.  165  sqq.  Bochart  (Geographica  sacra, 
1646)  is  worth  consultation  by  those  who  would 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 

Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  1-17; 
Luke  iii.  23-38).  This  is  the  only  genealogy 
given  us  in  the  New  Testament.  "  We  have  two 
lists  of  the  human  ancestors  of  Christ.  Matthew, 
writing  for  Jewish  Christians,  begins  with  Abra- 
ham ;  Luke,  writing  for  Gentile  Christians,  goes 
back  to  Adam,  the  father  of  all  men.  According 
to  his  human  nature,  Christ  was  the  descendant 
of  Abraham,  David,  and  Mary :  according  to  his 
divine  nature,  he  was  the  eternal  and  only-begot- 
ten Son  of  God,  begotten  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father.  John  (i.  1-18)  begins  his  Gospel  by  set- 
ting forth  his  divine  genealogy.  In  him,  the 
God-man,  all  the  ascending  aspirations  of  human 
nature  toward  God,  and  all  the  descending  revela- 
tions of  God  to  man,  meet  in  perfect  harmony. 
Matthew  begins  at  Abraham  (1)  to  prove  to  Jew- 
ish Christians  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
promised  Messiah,  (2)  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  through  a 
succession  of  living  persons  ending  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
object  of  the  faith  it  requires.  Christ  is  the  ful- 
filment of  all  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  heir  of  all  its  blessings  and 
promises,  the  dividing-line  and  connecting-link 
of  ages,  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  history  of  mankind.  In  the  long  list  of 
his  human  ancestors  we  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
a  compend  of  the  history  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  down  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
whom  culminated  the  longing  and  hope  of  Israel 
for  redemption.  It  is  a  history  of  divine  prom- 
ises and  their  fulfilment,  of  human  faith  aad 
hope  for  the  desire  of  all  nations.  In  the  list  arv 
named  illustrious  heroes  of  faith,  but  also  obscure 
persons  written  in  the  secret  book  of  God,  as  well 
as  gross  sinners  redeemed  by  grace,  which  reaches 
the  lowest  depths,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted 
heights,  of   society.     Matthew's  table  is  divided 


into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  three  periods  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ." — Schaff. 

The  differences  between  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  been  variously  explained.  They  prove  the 
independence  of  the  two  evangelists,  who  drew 
from  different  but  equally  trustworthy  sources. 
Both  lists  are  incomplete,  and  names  must  be 
supplied  (there  are  only  nine  names  for  a  period 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  years).  They 
coincide  until  David;  when  Matthew  takes  the 
reigning  line  through  Solomon,  Luke  the  younger 
and  inferior  line  by  David's  son  Nathan.  A 
more  serious  difficulty  is,  that  names  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  same  place  in  the  two  lists.  Luke 
gives  twenty-one  names  between  David  and 
Zerubbabel,  Matthew  only  fifteen ;  and  all  the 
names  except  that  of  Shealtiel  (Salathiel)  are 
different.  Luke  gives  seventeen  names  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Joseph,  Matthew  only  nine ;  and 
all  the  names  are  different.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence is,  that  Matthew  calls  Joseph  the  son  of 
Jacob,  while  Luke  calls  him  the  son  of  Heli,  or 
Eli.  He  cannot  have  been  naturally  the  son  of 
both  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  two  names  are 
meant  for  one  and  the  same  person.  Hence  the 
following  theories :  — 

1.  The  oldest  explanation  assumes  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  levirate  marriages  in  the  family  of 
Joseph;  i.e.,  a  marriage  of  a  man  to  the  childless 
widow  of  his  elder  brother;  the  children  of  the 
second  marriage  being  reckoned  as  the  legal  de- 
scendants of  the  first  husband.  Heli  and  Jacob 
may  have  been  brothers,  or  half-brothers  (sons  of 
the  same  mother,  but  of  different  fathers),  suc- 
cessively married  to  the  mother  of  Joseph,  who, 
according  to  law,  was  registered  by  Luke  as  the 
son  of  Heli,  though  naturally  the  son  of  Jacob, 
as  recorded  by  Matthew.  But  this  view  involves 
inaccuracy  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  genealo- 
gies. 

2.  Matthew  gives  the  legal  or  royal  genealogy 
of  Joseph ;  Luke,  the  private  line  of  Joseph.  The 
one  gives  the  heirship  to  the  throne  of  David  and 
Solomon  (the  jus  successionis) ;  the  other,  the 
actual  descent,  through  Nathan  and  private  per- 
sons, from  a  collateral  line  (the  jus  sanguinis). 
This  is  the  prevailing  view  of  English  divines  : 
but  then  Matthew  could  not  have  properly  used 
the  verb  "  begat ;  "  for  the  line  of  Solomon  failed 
in  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 

3.  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph ; 
Luke,  the  genealogy  of  Mary.  Heli  may  have 
been  the  father  of  Mary  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Joseph,  and  consequently  the  grandfather  of 
Jesus.  Luke,  writing  for  Gentiles,  and  proving 
that  Christ  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  traces 
the  natural  or  real  pedigree  of  Jesus  through  his 
mother,  Mary,  in  the  line  of  Nathan,  and  indi- 
cates this  by  the  parenthetical  remark,  "Jesus 
being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph  [but 
in  reality],  the  son  of  Heli,"  or  his  grandson  by 
the  mother's  side.  Mary  is  always  called  by  the 
Jews  "the  daughter  of  Heli."  Matthew,  writing 
for  Jews,  gives  the  legal  pedigree  of  Jesus  (which 
was  always  reckoned  in  the  male  line)  through 
Joseph,  his  legal  father,  in  the  line  of  Solomon. 
This  explanation  is  the  easiest,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  Luther,  Grotius,  Bengel,  Olshausen, 
Fbrard,  Wieseler,  Robinson,  Gardiner,  Lange, 
I-  umpire,  Weiss,  Godet.     It  is  supported  by  the 
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fact  that  in  Matthew's  history  of  the  infancy 
Joseph  is  most  prominent;  in  Luke's  account, 
Mary.  The  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  is  a  mark 
of  the  Messiah,  and  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
prophecy,  and  also  in  Rom.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8; 
Heb.  vii.  14;  John  vii.  42;  Acts  xiii.  23.  If  we 
take  this  explanation,  Jesus  was  in  a  double  sense 
the  son  of  David,  —  in  law  and  in  fact,  from  his 
reputed  father,  and  from  his  natural  mother. 

See  Bishop  Lord  Hervey  :  Genealogies  of  our 
Saviour,  from  Matthew  and  Mark,  Lond.,  1853; 
Wieseler  :  Beilrdge  zur  Wilrdigung  der  Evan- 
gelien,  1869,  pp.  135  sqq. ;  the  art.  Genealogy,  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary;  the  commentaries  of 
Meyer,  Lange,  Mansel,  Keil,  Morison,  and 
Schaff,  on  Matt.  i. ;  and  of  Weiss,  Godet,  and 
Farrar,  on  Luke  Hi. 

CEN'ESIS.     See  Pentateuch. 

GENESIUS,  a  comedian,  who,  while  acting  the 
part  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  baptism,  was 
suddenly  converted,  acknowledged  his  conviction, 
was  put  to  torture,  and  beheaded  (285),  and  then 
inscribed  among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Church. 
His  festival  falls  on  Aug.  25.  See  Act.  Sanct., 
and  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  on  date. 

GENEVA  (French,  Geneve;  German,  Genf),  the 
largest  city  of  Switzerland,  numbering  68,165 
inhabitants  in  1876,  and  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  the  same  name ;  was,  before  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Genevois,  who,  again,  was  an  immediate  fief- 
holder  of  the  German  emperor.  There  was,  how- 
ever, always  dispute  between  the  bishops  and  the 
counts  of  Genevois,  later  on  between  the  bishops 
and  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  concerning  the  possession 
of  the  city ;  and  there  was  within  the  city  itself, 
as  within  most  mediaeval  towns  of  commercial 
and  industrial  consequence,  a  party  which  strove 
for  liberty  and  independence.  Backed  by  Frei- 
burg and  Bern,  with  which  alliances  were  con- 
cluded respectively  in  1519  and  1526,  the  party  of 
liberty  finally  gained  the  ascendency.  The  city 
constituted  itself  a  republic,  expelled  the  bishop, 
adopted  the  Reformation,  and  succeeded  in  vindi- 
cating its  independence  against  the  insidious 
attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  until  1798,  when  it 
was  incorporated  with  France.  In  1814,  however, 
it  regained  its  independence ;  and,  its  territory 
having  been  increased  with  some  French  and 
Savoy  communities,  it  joined  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy as  the  twenty-second  canton.  The  area  of 
the  canton  comprises  only  107  square  miles,  with 
99,352  inhabitants  in  1876. 

The  first  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  sown 
in  Geneva  by  the  French  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis)  ;  and 
already  in  1528  the  bishop,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Pope  were  busily  engaged  in  punishing 
people  who  possessed  or  read  le  Here  maudit  : 
they  were  fined,  or  scourged,  or  beheaded.  In 
September,  1532,  Farel  arrived  at  Geneva,  pre- 
ceded by  Froment,  followed  by  Viret;  and  in 
March,  1533,  the  Reformed  doctrine  was  allowed 
to  be  preached  and  practised  in  the  city.  In  July, 
same  year,  the  bishop,  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  re- 
moved his  residence  from  Geneva  to  Annecy.  A 
violent  Roman-Catholic  re-action  took  place  i'i 
the  following  year;  but  it  was  of  short  duration. 
In  1535  the  Reformation  was  adopted  as  the  iV 
ligion  of  the  State ;  and  in  October,  1536,  Cabin 


arrived.  He  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  movement,  political  as  well  as  religious ; 
and  by  his  iron  hand  a  theocracy  of  a  very  stern 
type  was  established.  The  Reformed  doctrine 
became  a  civil  duty,  and  dogmatical  deviations 
were  treated  as  treason.  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
was  carried  even  into  the  routine  of  daily  life, 
and  a  breach  of  its  dictates  was  punished  as  a 
crime.  The  transition  proved  too  sudden,  how- 
ever. A  party  was  formed,  not  with  any  tendency 
towards  Romanism,  but  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining a  greater  measure  of  liberty,  and  in  1538 
Calvin  was  expelled.  But  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  his  austere  regimen  was  a  necessity,  if 
Geneva  really  should  fulfil  her  mission  as  a 
frontier  fortress  against  Rome.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  refugees  from  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  Each  new-comer  brought  a  new 
system  of  Protestantism  along  with  him ;  and  the 
liberty  very  soon  degenerated  into  a  laxity,  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of.  Calvin  was  recalled,  and  the  severe 
order  returned  with  the  dictator.  Under  his  rule, 
and,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death,  Gene- 
va stood  as  the  "  Rome  of  Protestantism,"  the 
"  moral  capital  of  the  half  of  Christendom,"  form- 
ing the  strongest  and  loftiest  characters,  and  send- 
ing forth  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous  impulses. 
It  was  not  only  a  place  of  refuge  to  those  who 
were  persecuted,  but  also  a  centre  of  active  labor. 
The  English  version,  called  the  Geneva  Bible, 
received  its  name  from,  its  being  made  in  that 
city  by  English  refugees.  (See  English  Bible 
Versions,  p.  735.) 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  should  consider 
it  one  of  her  great  objects  to  convert  Geneva;  and 
many  attempts,  insidious,  daring,  foolish  attempts, 
were  made,  as,  for  instance,  that  by  Francois  de 
Sales.  But  none  was  more  cunningly  planned,  and 
more  patiently  carried  out,  than  that  of  which 
our  own  time  has  seen  the  issue.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  added  to  the  city  in  1814  in  order 
to  form  the  canton  of  Geneva  were  exclusively 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
canton  was  thus  nearly  equally  divided  between 
the  two  churches.  Here  was  a  chance  for  Rome, 
and  she  knew  how  to  improve  it.  Disputes 
between  the  priests  and  the  pastors  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  sometimes  of  great  danger 
to  the  republic,  as,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a 
strong  current  of  re-action,  both  political  and  reli- 
gious, had  set  in  everywhere  in  Europe ;  and  it 
proved  easy  for  the  Roman-Catholic  party  to 
bring  the  influence  of  France,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria, to  bear  against  their  Protestant  adversaries. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  however, 
and  the  revolution  of  1830,  gave  the  Protestants 
freer  hands;  but  then  the  secret  work  of  the 
Romanists  in  the  social  foundation  of  the  State 
began  to  show  its  results.  From  the  very  day  of 
the  apAexation  of  the  rural  territories,  the  Roman 
cle'gy  exerted  itself  to  prevent  an  amalgamation 
between  the  two  denominations.  Mixed  marriages 
vvere  prohibited ;  neighborly  courtesy  was  discour- 
aged ;  the  two  confessions  seldom  met  each  other, 
except  when  doing  military  service.  At  the  same 
time  a  Roman-Catholic  immigration  was  highly 
favored.  Laborers,  mechanics,  retail  dealers,  etc., 
were  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  and  set- 
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tied  in  the  city,  a  propaganda  at  Lyons  furnishing 
funds;  and  the  Roman  Church  was  soon  able  to 
take  up  the  contest  with  the  Protestant  party  in 
the  political  field.  The  fight  actually  began, 
stirred  up  by  the  priests.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  the  march  of  affairs  took  an  unex- 
pected turn.  The  young  voters  were  sent  to  the 
polls  by  their  confessors,  and  to  the  political 
meetings.  Discussions  began  between  the  two 
confessions ;  and  confessional  matters  could,  of 
course,  not  be  excluded.  The  result  was  that  sud- 
denly there  appeared  within  the  pale  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  community  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  ultramontanists.  This  new  party,  the 
Liberal-Catholics,  invited  in  1873  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  to  preach  at  Geneva ;  and,  as  the  Genevese 
laws  grant  to  every  congregation  the  right  of 
electing  its  pastor  itself,  many  Roman-Catholic 
congregations  chose  Old  Catholic  priests,  who  re- 
jected the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  and  were 
married. 

The  history,  however,  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  her  duel  with  the 
Roman  Church :  on  the  contrary,  considerable 
changes  of  organization  and  a  significant  doc- 
trinal development  have  taken  place.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  sixteenth  century  remained  un- 
altered for  a  long  time,  or  underwent  only  minor 
modifications,  until,  in  1846,  a  radical  change 
was  effected,  amounting  almost  to  a  revolution. 
Up  to  1816  the  pastors  were  chosen  by  the  Venera- 
ble Compagnle  des  Pasteur s,  one  of  the  institutions 
of  Calvin,  which  also  had  in  hand  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  religious  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  academy  and  the 
schools.  But  from  that  year  the  authority  of  the 
compagnle  was  confined  to  questions  of  worship 
proper ;  while  the  other  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  church  were  placed  under  the 
consisloire,  composed  of  twenty-five  lay-members 
and  six  pastors,  and  elected  by  the  people  ;  and 
the  pastors  were  chosen  by  the  congregations. 
At  the  same  time  began  that  doctrinal  difference 
to  develop,  which  finally  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelical  Society,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
new  theological  school ;  for  which  see  the  articles 
on  Gaussex,  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Societe  Evax- 

GELIQUE,  etc. 

Lit. — Memoirs  et  documents  publics  par  la  So- 
cle'te'  d'histoire  et  d'arche'ologle,  de  Geneve,  1840  sqq.; 
I.  Gaberel  :  Hlstoire  de  L'Eglise  de  Geneve,  3  vols. ; 
Ami  Bost  :  Memoirs  pour  servir  a  I'Jiistoire  du  revell 
rellgleux,  3  vols.;  E.  Guers  :  Le  premier  revell  et  la 
premiere  egllse  Inde'pendante  a  Geneve ;  Roget  :  La 
question  catholique  a  Geneve;  Fleury:  Hlstoire  de 
I'egltse  de  Geneve  depuls  les  temps  les  plus  anciens 
jusf/u'en  1802,  Geneva,  1879  sqq. 

GENEyiEVE,  St.,  b.  419  or  425,  at  Xanterre ; 
d.  in  Paris,  Jan.  3,  512 ;  became  the  patroness  of 
Paris  by  averting  the  attack  of  the  Huns,  under 
Attila,  from  that  city  by  her  prayers ;  built  the 
first  church  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis  ;  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris, 
which,  however,  twice  (in  1792  and  in  1830)  has 
been  for  a  time  transformed  into  a  national  pan- 
theon. The  earliest  life  of  her,  written  shortly 
after  her  death,  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1687, 
by  Charpentier.  See  Act.  Sanct.,  and  Butler, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  3. 

GENEVIEVE,  Canons  of  St.  (also  called  Canons 


of  the  Congregation  of  France),  a  congregation 
of  regular  canons  founded  in  1614  by  Charles 
Faure,  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis, 
who,  by  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  was 
called  to  Paris,  and  successfully  carried  through 
a  reform  of  the  abby  of  St.  Genevieve  there.  A 
female  community  of  the  order  (the  Daughters  of 
St.  Genevieve,  or  the  Miramions)  was  founded  in 
1636  by  Francisca  de  Blosset,  and  in  1660  united 
to  the  congregation  founded  by  Marie  de  Mira-, 
mion.  See  Constltutlones  Canonicarum  regularium 
Congregationis  Galllcance,  Paris,  1676. 

GENNADIUS  MASSILIENSIS  lived,  according 
to  notices  drawn  from  his  own  works,  in  Gaul 
during  the  time  of  Bishop  Gelasius  of  Rome 
(492-496)  and  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Anastatius 
(491-518),  and  was  a  presbyter,  not  a  bishop, 
at  Marseilles.  He  understood  Greek,  was  well 
versed  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  ecclesiastical 
literature,  translated  several  Greek  works  into 
Latin,  and  wrote  original  works  on  all  heresies, — 
against  Xestorius,  against  Pelagius, —  an  Epistola 
de  fide  mea,  and  a  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
authors  (De  vlrls  lllustrlbus),  a  continuation  of 
Jerome's  work  on  the  same  subject.  Only  the 
two  last-mentioned  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  former,  if  identical  with  the  Liber  de  ecclesi- 
astlcis  dogmatlbus,  seems  to  have  undergone  various 
extensions  in  the  course  of  time.  It  was  first 
printed  among  the  works  of  Augustine,  but  sepa- 
rately edited  by  Elmenhorst  (Hamburg,  1614) 
and  by  Oehler,  in  Corp.  Hcereseol.,  I.  The  De 
vlrls  lllustrlbus  is  valuable,  both  on  account  of  the 
vast  reading  on  which  it  is  based,  and  on  account 
of  its'  impartiality.  It  was  first  printed  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  Jerome,  and  then  edited 
separately  by  Fuchte  (Helmstadt,  1612)  and  by 
S.  E.  Cyprian  (Jena,  1703).  Both  works  are 
found  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Latin.,  vol.  58.  The 
dogmatical  stand-point  of  the  author  is  one  of 
Semi-Pelagianism,  such  as  this  view  prevailed  in 
Gaul,  and  more  especially  at  Marseilles,  at  his 
time.  '  WAGENMAIW. 

GENNADIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(1453-59),  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  writers  of  his  age,  and  the 
last  representative  of  Byzantine  learning.  Of 
his  personal  life  very  little  is  known.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born  in  Constantinople  about  1400. 
His  true  name  was  Georgios  Scholarios.  Having 
entered  the  court-service,  he  was  made  an  imperial 
councillor,  and  accomf>anied  in  1438  the  Emperor 
Johannes  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence. 
As  a  layman,  he 'could  not  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  council;  but  he  presented  to  it 
three  elaborate  speeches  in  favor  of  the  projected 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  addressed  also  his  own  countrymen  in  a 
separate  work  on  the  subject.  After  his  return 
to  Greece,  however,  he  entirely  changed  his  views 
of  the  union,  and  became  one  of  its  most  decided 
adversaries,  speaking  and  writing  against  it  with 
passionate  obstinacy.  This  change  also  disturbed 
his  relations  with  the  emperor;  and  in  1448  W 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Pantokrator,  and 
became  a  monk,  though  still  continuing  his  lit- 
erary activity.  As  Mohammed  II.,  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  demanded  that  the 
vacant  patriarchal  chair  should  be  tilled,  Georgios 
Scholarios,  who  as  a  monk  had  assumed  the  name 
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of  Gennadius,  was  unanimously  elected,  and  was 
duly  installed  by  the  Sultan,  as  had  formerly  been 
the  patriarchs  by  the  emperors.  He  presented 
to  the  Sultan  a  kind  of  confession  or  exposition 
of  the  Christian  faith,  written  with  admirable 
clearness  and  precision,  translated  into  Turkish 
by  Achmad,  Judge  of  Beroea,  and  first  printed  by 
A.  Brassicanus,  Vienna,  1530;  and  he  later  on 
followed  up  the  subject  by  a  more  elaborate  dis- 
quisition, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
Turk  and  a  Christian,  first  printed  by  A.  Brassi- 
canus, Vienna,  1539.  He  found,  however,  the 
position  as  patriarch  under  a  Turkish  sultan  so 
irksome,  that  in  1459  he  abdicated,  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  John  the  Baptist,  near  Serrse, 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  died  at  an  unknown  date. 
The  number  of  his  works  amounts  to  about  a 
hundred ;  but  most  of  them  still  remain  in  manu- 
script, and  for  many  of  them  grave  questions 
have  been  raised  concerning  their  authenticity 
and  integrity.  What  has  been  printed  is  found 
in  Migxe  :  Patrologia  Grceca,  vol.  160.  See  Gass: 
Gennadius  und  Pletho, Ber\.,  1844;  [Schaff:  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  I.  46  sqq.].  WAGENMANN. 

GENNES'ARET  is  the  name  of  a  lake  of  Pales- 
tine, also  called  the  "  Sea  of  Galilee ;  "  of  a  plain 
along  the  north-western  shore  of  the  lake,  gen- 
erally called  the  "  Land  of  Gennesaret;  "  and  of  a 
town  situated  in  the  plain.  The  name  is  Chinne- 
roth,  or  Chinnereth,  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num. 
xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xi.  2 ;  1  Kings  xv.  20),  and 
Gennesar  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  xi.  67),  but 
Gennesaret  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  ix.  1 ; 
Mark  vi.  53;  Luke  v.  1-11).  The  town  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.    For  the  lake  and  the  land,  see  Palestine. 

GENOUDE,  Eugene  de,  b.  at  Montelimart, 
1792 ;  d.  in  the  lies  d'Hyeres,  1849;  played  a  part 
in  the  re-action,  political  and  religious,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  by  the  side 
of  Chateaubriand,  De  Maistre,  Bonald,  and  La- 
mennais  ;  edited  various  political  papers ;  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1835 ;  published  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Thomas  a  Kempis*  Imitation 
of  Christ ;  and  wrote  La  raison  du  christianisme 
(Paris,  1834-35,  evidences  drawn  from  all  sources 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  a  huge  compilation 
in  12  vols.),  Sermons  (1846),  L'histoire  d'une  dme, 
a  kind  of  confession,  etc.  A  biography  of  him 
was  published  at  Paris  by  a  former  colleague  in 
journalism. 

GENTILIS,  Giovanni  Valentino,  b.  at  Cosenza, 
in  Calabria,  about  1520  ;  beheaded  at  Bern,  Sept. 
10, 1566.  He  embraced  the  Reformation,  fled  from 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Geneva.  Remembering  the 
fate  of  Servetus,  he  signed  the  confession  of  faith 
which  the  magistrates  demanded  every  member 
of  the  Italian  community  at  Geneva  to  subscribe 
to,  but  continued,  nevertheless,  to  propagate  his 
antitriiiitarian  views.  He  was  cited  before  the 
magistrates,  and  sentenced  to  do  public  penance. 
Shortly  after,  he  fled  from  Geneva,  and  went  to 
Poland,  but  returned  once  more  to  Switzerland, 
was  seized  at  Bern,  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and 
beheaded.  An  account  of  his  trial  was  published 
by  Benedict  Aretius.  See  Trechsel  :  Die  protest. 
Antilrinilarier,  Heidelberg,  1839-44,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
316  sqq. 

GENTILLET,  Innocent,  was  b.  at  Vienne  in 
Dauphine,  but  fled  to  Geneva  on  account  of  the 


persecutions  against  the  Reformed.  In  1576  he 
returned  to  France,  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble ;  but  in  1585 
he  was  again  compelled  to  flee,  and  died  at  Gene- 
va at  an  unknown  date.  He  wrote  Apologia  pro 
christianis  Gallis  religionis  evangelicoz  (1578),  which 
is  considered  the  best  apology  for  the  Reforma- 
tion ever  written,  and  Le  bureau  du  concile  de 
Trente  (1586),  an  irrefragable  argument  against 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Both  works  have  often 
been  reprinted. 

GENTILLY,  Council  of  (767),  was  one  of  those 
mixed  synods,  composed  of  bishops  and  barons, 
which  were  frequently  held  by  the  Prankish  kings. 
The  occasion  was  an  embassy  from  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Constantine  Copronymus,  to  King  Pepin ; 
and  the  subjects  treated  were,  no  doubt,  the  ques- 
tions of  image-worship  and  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  the  acts  of  the  council  have 
not  come  down  to  us. 

GENUFLECTENTES.     See  Catechetics. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH,  a  famous  Eng- 
lish chronicler ;  b.  at  Monmouth  early  in  the 
twelfth  century;  created  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
1152;  d.  1154.  His  fame  rests  upon  a  history 
of  early  Britain,  entitled  Chronicon  sive  Historia 
Brilonum.  The  work  has  been  a  mine  from 
which  later  chroniclers  drew,  and  poets  down  to 
Tennyson.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared 
at  Paris,  1568.  An  English  translation  by  A. 
Thompson,  Lond.,  1718,  has  been  revised  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.,  1842.  See  Wright:  Essays 
on  Archceol.  Subjects,  Lond.,  1S61  (vol.  1). 

GEORGE,  St.,  descended  from  a  distinguished 
family  in  Cappadocia ;  entered  the  Roman  army, 
and  rose  rapidly,  but  left  it  with  open  protest 
when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  began ;  and 
was  beheaded  at  Nicomedia,  April  23,  303.  Ac- 
cording to  some  he  was  the  person  mentioned  in 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  VIII.  5),  who  tore  down 
the  imperial  proclamation,  and  was  punished  by 
being  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  The  acts  of  his 
martyrdom  are  evidently  spurious.  Baronius 
thinks  that  the  Arians  falsified  them.  Many 
features  of  the  legends  about  him,  as,  for  instance, 
the  slaying  of  the  dragon,  show  a  decidedly  mythi- 
cal character,  and  indicate  that  they  originated 
as  symbols.  For  these  reasons  the  very  existence 
of  St.  George  has  been  impugned,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Calvin  and  by  Pegge  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  the  worship  of  him  is  very  old,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Church.  In 
the  Eastern  Church  he  is  first  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  in  a  church  at  Ezr'a  or  Edhr'a  in 
Southern  Syria,  copied  by  Burckhardt  and  Porter, 
and  explained  by  Hogg,  who  fixes  its  date  at  346. 
In  the  Western  Church  he  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Rome  (494),  which  con- 
demned his  acts  as  corrupted  by  heretics,  though 
vindicating  his  honor  as  a  true  martyr  of  the 
church.  The  worship  of  him,  however,  is  not  only 
old,  it  is  also  extensive ;  and  the  legends  grew 
luxuriantly,  absorbing,  as  it  would  seem,  very  dif- 
ferent elements.  The  story  of  St.  George  and  th'e 
dragon  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  fully-devel- 
oped form  in  the  Historia  Lombardica,  or  "  Golden 
Legend,"  by  Jacob  de  Voragine,  Archbishop  of 
Geneva  1280.  At  that  time  his  connection  with 
England  was  already  firmly  established.  Accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury  (GestaReg.  Angl., 
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II.),  he  appeared  in  the  battle  of  Antioch  (June 
28,  1089),  and  aided  the  Franks  to  overthrow  the 
Saracens.  The  Normans  under  Robert,  the  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  then  adopted  him  as  their 
patron.  As  he  continued  to  appear  in  aid  of  the 
Norman  crusaders,  a  Council  of  Oxford  (1222) 
made  his  day  a  festival  throughout  England ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Calais  (1349)  he  came  to  be 
considered  the  patron  saint  of  the  country,  and 
the  order  of  the  garter  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  instituted  (1350)  under  his  patronage.  See 
Heylyn  :  History  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia, 
Lond.,  1631;  Milner  :  Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
St.  George,  1792 ;  J.  Hogg  :  Notes  on  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Lond.,  1862. 

GEORGE  III.,  Prince  of  Anhalt;  b.  at  Dessau, 
Aug.  13,  1507;  d.  there  Oct.  17,  1553.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1524,  and 
appointed  provost  of  Magdeburg  in  1526.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  true  son  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  considered  the  Reformation  a  mere  innova- 
tion. But  he  considered  it  necessary  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  order  to  meet  successfully  the 
"  Lutheran  sectarians ; "  and  the  result  of  this 
study  was  his  conversion.  In  1530  he  subscribed 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  in  1534  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  established  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt.  At  the  instance  of  Duke 
Maurice,  Prince  George  assumed  in  1544  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  of  Merseburg ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  Luther.  During  the  Smalcaldian  war  he  de- 
fended himself  in  Merseburg ;  but,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Leipzig  Interim,  he  retired  to 
Dessau.  See  O.  G.  Schmidt  :  Georg  von  Anhalt, 
in  Meurer  :  Leben  der  Altvater  d.  luth.  Kirche, 
which  also  gives  information  about  the  writings 
of  George  III.  G.  PLITT. 

GEORGE,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach ; 
b.  at  Onolzbach,  March  4,  1484 ;  d.  there  Dec.  17, 
1543;  embraced  early  the  Reformation,  and  main- 
tained very  intimate  relations  with  Luther.  In 
1527  he  became  sole  ruler  of  the  margraviate, 
and  immediately  introduced  the  new  doctrine  in 
the  country ;  and  perhaps  no  other  German  prince 
contributed  more  than  he  to  the  success  of  the 
Reformation,  partly  by  the  boldness  with  which 
he  spoke  its  cause  in  the  diets,  partly  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  labored  for  it  under  all 
circumstances.  See  Schulinus  :  Leben  und  Ge- 
schichte  des  Marg.  G.,  Francfort,  1729,  and  Lu- 
ther's Briefe  an  Marg.  G. 

GEORGE  OF  POLENTZ,  b.  in  Saxony,  1478; 
d.  at  Balga,  near  Konigsberg,  April  28,  1550 ; 
studied  canon  law  in  Italy;  was  for  some  time 
secretary  to  Julius  II. ;  entered  the  service  of 
Maximilian  I.,  and  became  acquainted  with  Mar- 
grave Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  in  the  imperial  camp  at 
Padua,  1509 ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  order, 
and  was  in  1519  appointed  Bishop  of  Sambia  by 
the  margrave.  He  was  the  first  bishop  who 
openly  embraced  the*  Reformation.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1523  he  allowed  the  evangelical  doctrines 
to  be  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Konigsberg ; 
in  September,  same  year,  he  appointed  Johannes 
Briesmann,  a  pupil  of  Luther,  regular  preacher 
at  the  cathedral ;  and  Christmas  Eve  he  publicly 
declared  himself  a  convert.  In  1525  the  territory 
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of  the  order  was  transformed  into  a  dukedom; 
and  Duke  Albrecht  charged  the  Bishop  of  Sam- 
bia with  the  organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  his  country.  Shortly  before  his  death  the 
bishop  retired  from  public  life  on  account  of  ill 
health.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Georg  von 
Polenz,  Halle,  1858. 

GEORGE,  Duke  of  Saxony;  b.  at  Dresden, 
Aug.  24,  1471 ;  d.  there  April  17,  1539 ;  was  as  a 
younger  son  destined  for  the  church,  and  in  1484 
made  canon  of  Meissen.  His  older  brothers  died, 
however ;  and  in  1500  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  education,  and  a  rivalry  which  sprung  up 
between  him,  the  representative  of  the  Albertine 
line,  and  his  cousins,  the  representatives  of  the 
Ernestine  line,  made  him  an  adversary  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  after  the  disputation  of  Leip- 
zig (1519)  he  decided  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  keep  it  out  of  his  own  country.  But  he 
labored  in  vain.  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  the  favorite  reading  of  his  subjects, 
the  clergy  of  his  country  married,  his  own  family 
embraced  the  evangelical  doctrines,  and  he  was 
left  alone  in  utter  lonesomeness.  See  Schulze  : 
Georg  und  Luther,  1834. 

GEORGE  OF  TREBIZOND,  b.  in  Creta,  1396 ; 
d.  at  Naples,  1486 ;  took  his  surname,  not  from 
his  native  island,  but  from  the  city  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  came  in  1420  to  Venice ;  taught  rhetoric 
and  grammar  in  Rome,  but  lost  the  favor  of 
Nicholas  V.  by  his  ill-natured  polemics  against 
Bessarion,  Pletho,  and  the  Platonic  school,  and 
was  rescued  from  starvation  only  by  a  small  pen- 
sion from  King  Alphonse.  His  two  essays  against 
the  Greek  Church  are  found  in  Leo  Allatius  : 
Grcecia  Orthodoxa,  Rome,  1652.  His  translations 
of  Plato  and  Eusebius  are  inaccurate  and  unrelia- 
ble. 

GEORGE  OF  CAPPADOCIA,  likewise  called 
George  the  Fuller,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria in  356,  after  the  banishment  of  Athana- 
sius,  and  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  military 
force.  In  361  he  was  most  savagely  massacred 
by  the  Pagans.  He  was  a  rank  Arian,  a  grasping 
and  peremptory  nature,  a  character  by  no  means 
without  blemish ;  but  the  picture  which  the 
orthodox  writers  give  of  him  is  very  exaggerated, 
and  sometimes  even  self-contradictory. 

GEORGE  THE  PISIDIAN  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  was  a  deacon  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  long  poems  of  historical, 
philosophical,  and  religious  contents ;  but,  though 
he  was  much  appreciated  by  the  later  Byzantine 
writers,  most  of  his  productions  remain  in  manu- 
script. The  Hexaemeron  and  De  vanitate  vitce  were 
published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Morel, 
Paris,  1584,  and  are  found  in  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
Paris,  1654,  vol.  XIV. 

GEORGIAN  VERSIONS.  See  Bible  Ver- 
sions, p.  286. 

GEORGIUS,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  received  orders 
there.  In  the  controversy  between  Bishop  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  and  the  Arians  he  tried  to 
mediate,  but  was  excommunicated  by  Alexander 
for  Arianism.  Made  Bishop  of  Laodicea  by  the 
Arians,  he  could  not  agree  with  them,  either,  and 
became,  together  with  Bishop  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
founder  of  the  Semi-Arian  party.     Under  Con- 
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stantius  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians  became 
the  theology  of  the  court;  and  when  the  third 
synod  of  Sirmium  (358)  confirmed  this  doctrine 
and  the  anathemas  of  the  synod  of  Ancyra,  the 
breach  between  the  Arians  and  the  Semi-Arians 
became  complete.  Among  the  works  of  Georgius 
are  mentioned  a  life  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  and 
an  essay  against  the  Manichseans. 

GEORGIUS  SYNCELLUS  received  his  sur- 
name from  his  position  as  syncellus,  or  privy 
councillor,  to  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
wrote  a  Chronographia,  extending  from  Adam  to- 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  valuable  especially 
on  account  of  the  frequent  extracts  it  gives  from 
other  writers.  It  was  first  edited  by  Goar,  Paris, 
1652,  best  by  Dindorf,  1829,  2  vols. 

GERBERON,  Gabriel,  b.  at  St.  Calais,  between 
Angers  and  Chartres,  Aug.  12,  1628 ;  d.  at  St. 
Denis,  March  29,  1711;  entered  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur  in  1649,  and  became  not  only  one  of 
the  most  prolific  writers  of  that  order  (his  works 
numbering  a  hundred  and  eleven),  but  also  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  representatives  of  its 
critical  tendency.  He  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  in  various  schools,  after  1675,  at  Corbie 
near  Amiens.  While  there'he  published  (in  1676, 
at  Brussels)  his  Miroir  de  la  pie'le  chre'tienne,  which 
by  several  archbishops  was  considered  a  revival 
of  the  five  condemned  propositions  of  Jansen. 
On  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits  an  order  was 
issued  for  his  imprisonment ;  but  he  fled,  first  to 
the  Netherlands,  afterwards  to  Brussels,  where 
he  edited  the  works  of  Bajus,  and  Jansen's  letters 
to  St.  Cyran.  He  was  discovered,  however,  in 
1703,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Amiens 
till  1707,  when  he  was  brought  to  St.  Denis,  after 
having  been  compelled  to  recant,  and  sign  the 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  of  Jansen. 
But  he  never  yielded  completely.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  dictated  Le  vain  triomphe  des  Jesuits, 
whose  publication  was  prevented,  however,  by 
his  superiors. 

GERBERT,  Martin,  b.  at  Horb,  on  the  Xeckar, 
Aug.  13,  1720 ;  d.  at  Sanct  Blasien,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  May  3,  1793 ;  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
academy  of  Freiburg ;  entered  the  monastery  of 
Sanct  Blasien  in  1737 ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
1741,  and  elected  abbot  in  1764.  From  1759  to 
1762  he  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  published  a  Latin  description  of  his  voyage, 
afterwards  translated  into  German.  He  was  a 
learned  historian,  and  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Historia  nigra  syloce  0.  S.  B.,  Cologne,  1783-88. 
But  his  specialty  was  sacred  music,  its  history 
and  theory:  De  cantu  et  musica  sacra  (2  vols.,  1774) ; 
Scriptores  ecclesiastici  de  musica  sacra  (3  vols.,  1784). 
He  was  a  friend  of  Gluck. 

GERDES,  Daniel,  b.  at  Bremen,  April  19, 1698; 
d.  at  Groningen,  Feb.  11, 1765;  studied  at  Utrecht; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg 
1726,  and  at  Groningen  1735.  His  principal  work 
is  his  history  of  the  Reformation,  —  Historia  Refor- 
mationis,  4  vols.,  Groningen,  1744-52.  He  wrote 
also  specially  about  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  in 
the  diocese  of  Salzburg,  etc. 

GER'GESA.     SeeGAD'ARA. 

GERHARD,  Johann,  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Oct. 
17, 1582  ;  d.  at  Jena,  Aug.  20, 1637  ;  studied,  first 
medicine  at  Wittenberg,  then  theology  at  Jena 


and  Marburg;  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Heldburg  in  1606,  but  removed  in  1615  to  Jena 
as  professor  of  theology.  He  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  unquestionably 
the  most  learned,  and,  among  the  scholars  of  his 
age,  certainly  the  most  amiable.  It  is  especially 
as  a  dogmatist  and  by  his  two  works,  Doclrina 
catholica  et  evangelica  (1634,  3  vols.)  and  Loci  com- 
munes theologici  (Jena,  1610-22,  9  vols.,  modern 
edition,  Leipzig,  1863-76,  10  vols.),  that  he  gained 
his  great  fame.  The  progress  he  made  beyond  his 
predecessors  Chemnitz  and  Hutter  consists  partly 
in  a  more  perfect  systematization,  partly  in  c. 
deeper  and  more  speculative  argumentation  of 
the  dogmas,  but  especially  in  the  completeness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  treatment.  Of  his 
exegetical  works,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
patristic  learning,  his  Comin.  in  Harmonium  hist. 
ev.  de  passione  et  resurrectione  Christ i  (1617)  is  the 
most  important.  His  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  published  after  his  death,  are  not  so 
much  read.  Of  his  devotional  books  his  Medi- 
tationes  Sacrce  appeared  in  1606,  and  have  been 
often  reprinted  and  translated  [3d  ed.  of  German 
trans.,  Leipzig,  1876];  while  his  Schola  Pietatis 
has  fallen  into  oblivion.  His  Enchiridion  Conso- 
latorium  was  re-edited  and  translated  into  German 
by  C.  I.  Bbttcher,  1877.  See  E.  R.  Fischer  :  Vita 
J.  Gerhardi,  Gotha,  1723.  A.  THOLUCK. 

GERHARD,  St.,  b.  at  Staves  (SlalleceUa),  in 
the  diocese  of  Xamur,  890 ;  d.  in  the  monastery 
of  Brogue  (Bronium),  Oct.  3,  959 ;  retired  early 
from  the  gay  service  of  the  Count  of  Namur,  on 
account  of  a  vision  which  came  to  him  in  a  dream; 
and,  having  built  a  new  church  and  a  monastery 
at  Brogne  (918),  he  entered  the  monastery  of 
St.  Denis,  and  became  a  monk.  Ordained  a  pres- 
byter in  928,  he  returned  to  Brogne,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  reforming  monasteries.  He 
was  canonized  by  Innocent  II.  See  Act.  Sanct., 
Oct.  3,  and  P.  Gi'nther,  Das  Lebend.  h.  Gerhard 
de  Brogne,  Halle,  1877. 

GERHARDT,  Paul,  b.  at  Gr'afenhainichen,  in 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  March  12,  1607;  d.  at 
Liibben,  June  7,  1076.  lie  studied  at  Wittenberg ; 
was  made  preacher  at  Mittenwalde  in  1651,  and 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolai,  in  Berlin,  in  1657, 
but  was  dismissed  in  1666,  because  he  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  edicts  of  June  2,  1662,  and  Sept. 
16, 1664,  considering  them  as  attempts  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches.  In  1667, 
however,  he  w:as  made  Archdeacon  of  Liibben.  He 
is  generally  considered  as  the  greatest  hymn-writer 
Germany  has  produced.  In  his  sweet  songs,  Chris- 
tianity does  not  appear  as  something  opposed  to 
or  in  conflict  with  human  nature,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  the  strongest,  soundest,  purest,  and  truest 
form  of  humanity.  His  form  is  often  artistically 
perfect ;  and  yet  the  expression  comes  so  natural- 
ly, and  the  rhythm  flows  so  easily,  that  his  verses 
remain  in  the  memory  after  the  first  hearing. 
The  first  collection  of  his  hymns  are  those  by 
Criiger  (in  his  Praxis  Pietatis  Melica,  1648)  and 
J.  G.  Ebeling  (Berlin,  1666) ;  the  last  and  best 
those  by  Wackernagel  (Stuttgart,  1813,  last  edi- 
tion, Giiterslohe,  1876)  and  C.  F.  Becker  (Leipzig, 
1851).  These  last-mentioned  collections  also  con- 
tain good  biographies  of  him.  [See  also  editions 
by  Karl  Godecke  (Leipzig,  1877)  and  Karl  Gerok 
(Stuttgart,  1878)],  and  Lives  by  Wildexiiahn 
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(Basel,  1844,  4th  ed.,  1S77,  2  vols.  [Eng.  trans., 
Phila.,  1881]),  and  by  an  anonymous  writer  (Han- 
over, 1876),  and  E.  E.  Koch  :  GeschiclUe  d.  Kirch- 
enlieds,  Stuttgart,  3d  ed.,  1867,  vol.  iii.  pp.  297- 
327. 

[Many  of  Gerhardt's  hymns  have  been  incor- 
porated in  our  collections  of  hymns  or  of  devo- 
tional poetry ;  and  one  of  them,  O  sacred  Head, 
now  wounded,  is  very  widely  known  and  frequent- 
ly sung.  Other  familiar  ones  begin,  Oh  !  how  shall 
I  receive  thee;  Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs,  and  Gice 
to  the  winds  thy  fears.  More  than  thirty  of  his 
hundred  and  twenty-three  hymns  are  classical. 
His  English  translators  include  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
Miss  C.  Winkworth,  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexan- 
der, and  John  Kelly.  The  latter  has  furnished 
a  complete  translation,  Paul  Gerhardt's  Spiritual 
Songs,  London,  1867  ]  palmer. 

GERHOCH,  b.  at  Polling,  in  Bavaria,  towards 
Ihe  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  d.  at  Reichers- 
berg,  near  Passau,  1169;  frequented  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  Mosburg,  Freysing,  and  Hil- 
desheirn,  and  was  appointed  canon  of  Augsburg, 
and  magister  scholarum,  but  left  this  position,  dis- 
gusted at  the  irregularities  of  the  lives  of  the 
canons.  He  did  not  find  the  state  of  affairs  better 
at  Raitenbuch,  whither  he  moved,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  Honorius  II.  officially  charged  him 
(1125)  with  the  reform  of  the  canonry.  He  had 
no  opportunity,  however,  to  try  his  own  strength 
as  a  reformer  as  yet.  In  1126  he  entered  the 
service  of  Bishop  Kuno  of  Regensburg,  and  was 
ordained  priest.  But  in  1132  Archbishop  Conrad 
I.  of  Salzburg  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  can- 
onry of  Reichersberg,  and  there  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  an  active  and  rigorous  Reformer.  As 
a  writer  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  scholasticism, 
and  accused  even  Peter  Lombard  of  heresy.  A 
list  of  his  works  he  gives  himself,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms ;  which  work  has  been 
printed  by  B.  Pez,  in  Thesaurus  anecdotorum, 
1728.  Others  of  his  writings  have  been  edited 
by  Scheibelberger,  Vienna,  1871  and  1876.  [See 
H.  F.  A.  Nobbe  :  Gerhoch  v.  Reichersberg,  Leipzig, 

1881.]  ALBRECHT   VOGEL. 

CER'IZIM,  a  mountain  of  Ephraim,  opposite 
Ebal,  with  Shechem  in  the  intervening  valley; 
was  one  of  the  mountains  on  which  Israel  stood 
pronouncing  blessings  and  curses  (Deut.  xi.  29  ; 
Josh.  viii.  30-35).  (See  Ebal.)  It  is  2,895  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  800  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  trees  and  the  brambles  (Judg.  ix. 
7-21),  and  the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple  re- 
ferred to  by  the  woman  at  the  well  (John  iv.  20). 
Samaritan  tradition  points  it  out  as  the  place 
where  Abraham  offered  Isaac ;  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Samaritan  sect  living  at  Nablus  (Shechem) 
still  performs  the  annual  paschal  sacrifices  on  its 
top  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  Exod.  xii. 

GERLACH,  Otto  von,  b.  in  Berlin,  April  12, 
1801;  d.  there  Oct.  24,  1849.  He  studied,  first 
law  at  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  then  theology 
in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Elizabeth  Church  there  in  1834,  and  court 
chaplain  in  1847.  He  and  his  equally  distinguished 
brothers  (Ludwig  von  Gerlach,  a  statesman,  and 
Gen.  von  Gerlach,  an  aide-de-camp  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  IV  )  were  closely  associated  with 
Hengstenberg  in  the  revival  of  orthodoxy  and 


piety  in  Prussia.  He  translated  A  wake,  thou  that 
steepest  (by  Wesley),  the  Reformed  Pastor  (by  Bax- 
ter), and  the  Charity  and  the  Church  (by  Chalmers), 
and  wrote  a  very  useful  popular  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  of  which  a  collected  edition  appeared 
in  Berlin,  1847-53,  6  vols.  rud.  kogel. 

CERLE,  Christophe  Antoine,  b.  in  Auvergne, 
1740 ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Carthusians ;  be- 
came prior  of  the  convent  of  Port-Sainte-Marie; 
sat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-generals  (1789); 
became  a  follower  of  Robespierre,  bu+  was  not 
beheaded  after  his  fall.  More  remarkable,  how- 
ever, than  his  political  career,  was  the  part  he 
played  among  the  adherents  of  Catherine  Theot, 
the  old  woman  who  pretended  that  she  was  about 
to  bear  the  Word,  etc.  He  occupies  a  piominent 
place  in  David's  picture,  Le  Serment  du  Jeu  de 
Paume.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See 
Michelet:  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  francuise,  vol. 
vii. 

GERMAIN  D'AUXERRE,  St.,  b.  at  Auxerre, 
380;  d.  at  Ravenna,  July  31,  448;  was  forced  by 
the  people  of  his  native  city  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  bishop  in  418 ;  adopted  immediately 
after  the  most  rigorous  ascetic  practices ;  visited 
England  in  429  to  aid  the  orthodox  against  the 
Pelagians ;  and  went  in  the  year  of  his  death  to 
Ravenna  to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  Armoricans. 
He  enjoyed  a  great  fame  during  his  lifetime,  and 
is  still  much  revered  in  France.  See  Act.  Sand., 
July  31.  G.  PL1TT. 

GERMAIN  DE  PARIS,  St.,  b.  at  Autun,  490 ; 
d.  in  Paris,  May  28,  576  ;  was  made  Abbot  of  St. 
Symphorian,  near  Autun,  in  540,  and  Bishop  of 
Paris  in  550.  He  vindicated  his  episcopal  author- 
ity with  great  intrepidity  in  this  the  worst  period 
of  Merovingian  rule,  and  was  greatly  revered  by 
the  people.  His  life  was  written  by  his  contem- 
porary, Fortunatus  Venantius.  See  Act.  Sanct., 
May  28.  g.  plitt. 

GERMAN  CATHOLICS  (Deutsch  Katholihen). 
Oct.  15,  1844,  there  appeared  in  the  Sachsische 
Vaterlandsblatter  an  article  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  Treves  was  openly  accused  of  seducing  his 
flock  to  idolatry  by  his  exhibition  of  the  holy 
coat ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  lower  clergy 
to  leave  a  church  in  which  such  a  thing  could  be 
done.  The  author  of  the  article  was  an  entirely 
obscure  person,  one  Johannes  Rouge,  a  Roman- 
Catholic  priest,  formerly  a  chaplain  at  Grottkau, 
in  the  county  of  Neisse,  Saxony,  but  suspended 
on  account  of  a  previous  article  in  the  same  paper, 
and  now  living  at  Lanrahiitte,  near  the  Polish 
frontier,  teaching  a  children's  school  in  a  Protes- 
tant neighborhood.  But  the  effect  of  the  article 
was  like  that  of  a  spark  in  a  powder-mine.  Fifty 
thousand  copies  of  the  article  were  immediately 
sold,  and  tokens  of  sympathy  of  every  kind  and 
description  showered  down  upon  the  author. 

Ronge's  appeal  of  separation  had  already  been 
anticipated  and  carried  into  effect  in  another 
place.  At  Schneidemiihl,  a  small  town  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Posen,  one  Czersky  had 
formed  a  community,  which  on  Oct.  19,  1844, 
broke  off  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  constituted 
itself  as  an  independent  congregation,  under  the 
name  of  Christ  Catholics,  and  with  Czersky  for 
their  pastor.  To  lead  these  two  currents  into  one 
common  stream  was  a  problem  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  not  without  peculiar  difficulties. 
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The  Christ  Catholics  rejected  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  divine 
service,  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  transubstan- 
tiation,  etc. ;  but  they  retained  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, the  Nicene  Creed,  etc.  The  German 
Catholics,  who  had  formed  their  first  independent 
congregation  at  Breslau,  March  9,  1845,  with 
Ronge  as  their  pastor,  went  much  farther  in  their 
deviation  from  Romanism,  and  had,  for  instance, 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 
A  common  council  was  held  at  Leipzig,  Easter, 
1845,  and  delegates  were  present  from  twenty- 
seven  congregations.  But  at  the  council  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  watch-cry  of  secession, 
"  Away  from  Rome,"  was  about  the  only  thing 
common  to  all  the  seceders ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  highest  degree  of  reciprocal  forbearance  that 
a  very  vague  and  very  weak  confession  was  agreed 
upon.  The  divinity  of  Christ  was  passed  by  in 
silence  in  this  confession. 

The  work  of  the  council  was  not  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  constituencies.  The  congrega- 
tion in  Berlin  protested  against  the  rejection  of 
the  Apostolical  Creed,  dissolved  its  connection 
with  the  movement,  and  established  itself  as  an 
independent  congregation,  July  15,  1846,  under 
the  name  of  Protest  Catholics.  The  congregation 
of  Schneidemiihl  was  equally  dissatisfied,  but 
continued  in  outward  communication  with  Ronge, 
on  account  of  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  its 
leader,  Czersky.  In  other  places  the  complaints 
went  in  the  opposite  direction.  No  confession 
was  wanted  at  all ;  dogma  in  any  form  or  shape 
should  be  avoided  as  a  mere  clog  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  church ;  irreligious  and  anti-Chris- 
tian tendencies  became  apparent.  From  that 
moment,  people  of  distinction  and  ability  began 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  affair,  while  recruits  were 
enlisted  from  the  ranks  of  the  social  and  political 
radicals.  The  state-governments,  having  watched 
the  movement  all  along  with  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion, now  adopted  energetic  measures  against  it. 
Austria  and  Bavaria  excluded  the  German  Catho- 
lics altogether  from  their  territories ;  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, and  Baden,  admitted  them,  but  on  conditions. 
This  state  of  affairs  was,  of  course,  changed  in 
1848,  and  all  interference  from  the  side  of  the 
State  ceased.  But  the  impulse  had  already  spent 
its  force.  In  1848  the  German  Catholics  numbered 
about  sixty  thousand  :  in  1858  there  were  only 
about  one  hundred  congregations  still  alive.  In 
some  districts  they  united  with  the  Protestant 
free  congregations  ;  in  others  they  clubbed  to- 
gether, even  with  the  Reform  Jews. 

Lit.  —  E.  Bauer  :  Geschickte  der  Griindung  der 
deutschkatholischen  Kirche,  Meissen,  1845 ;  W  A. 
Lampadius  :  Die  deutschkatholische  Bewegung, 
Leipzig,  1846  ;  F.  Kampe:  Geschickte  der  religiosen 
Bewegung  der  neueren  Zeit,  Leipzig,  1852-60, 
4  vols.,  and  Das  Wesen  des  Deutschkatholicismus, 
Leipzig,  1860.  H.  schmid. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  See  Re- 
formed Church,  German. 

GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Many  centuries  elapsed  after  the  Gothic  version 
of  Ulfilas,  who  d.  in  381  (see  Bible  Transla- 
tions), before  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
High-German.  In  the  eighth  century  the  church 
began  to  put  the  German  to  use.  (See  R.  v.  Rau- 
mer,  D.  Einwirkung  d.  Christenth.  aufd.  althochd. 


Sprache,  Stuttgart,  1845.)  In  the  manuscripts 
of  that  time  there  are  many  glosses  in  German ; 
and  German  translations  of  single  books  of  the 
Bible  were  attempted.  Of  the  latter,  there  are 
preserved  fragments  of  Matthew  (eighth  century, 
ed.  Massmann,  1841),  a  translation  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  of  Ammonius  Alex,  (ninth 
century,  ed.  Schmeller,  Viennse,  1841),  and  a 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  Low-German  (ninth 
century,  ed.  Hagen,  Breslau,  1816).  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  with  commentary,  by  Notker 
Labeo,  who  d.  1022  (ed.  Heinzel  u.  Scherer, 
Strassburg,  1876),  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
by  Willeram,  Abbot  at  Ebersburg,  Bavaria  (ed. 
Hoffmann,  Breslau,  1827),  have  also  come  down 
to  us.  In  the  centuries  immediately  following, 
the  interest  in  the  vernacular  translation  de- 
creased, and  the  reading  of  the  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures was  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. (See  Hegelmaier,  Gesch.  d.  Bibelverbots, 
Ulm,  1783.) 

The  exact  date  of  the  translation  of  the  whole 
German  Bible  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  one  was  in  existence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  the  first 
publications  of  the  printing-press  were  copies  of 
it.  Fourteen  editions  appeared  before  1518, — 
at  Mainz  (bv  Fust  and  Schoiffer),  1462(?) ;  Strass- 
burg, 1466(?),  1485;  Augsburg,  1470(?),  1475(?), 
1477,  1477,  1480,  1487,  1490,  1507,  1518;  and 
Niirnberg,  1470  (or  Basel  ?),  1483.  Four  complete 
editions,  but  based  upon  the  former,  appeared  in 
Low-German,  —  two  at  Cologne  about  1480,  one 
at  Liibeck  1494,  and  one  at  Halberstadt  1522. 
In  the  two  first  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  given  in 
Latin  to  avoid  any  scandal  among  the  young. 
This  translation  was  made  exclusively  from  the 
Vulgate,  which  in  some  instances  was  grossly 
misunderstood.  It  was  quite  literal,  and  made 
use  of  an  older  translation,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  The  editions  were  small,  and  were  not 
circulated  among  the  people. 

The  great  translator  of  the  German  Bible  was 
Martin  Luther.  About  the  same  time  that  he 
began  the  work  of  translation,  others  were  en- 
gaged in  the  labor.  Among  them  were  Boschen- 
stain  (seven  Psalms,  and  Ruth),  Lange  of  Erfurt 
(Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke),  Krumpach  of  Quer- 
furt  (John,  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  Pastoral 
Epistles),  etc.  Luther,  who  translated  "not  for 
scholars,  but  for  the  people,"  put  forth  in  1517  a 
version  of  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms,  with 
commentary,  and  before  1521  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Magnificat,  etc.  These  were  repeatedly  re- 
printed. It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1521  that 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  translating  the  whole 
Bible  into  German,  from  the  original  languages. 
The  year  of  his  confinement  at  the  Wartburg  he 
spent  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
printed,  but  without  the  name  either  of  the 
printer  or  translator.  Nor  was  the  date  given ; 
but  we  know  it  was  the  year  1522,  for  a  second 
edition,  dated,  appeared  the  same  year.  Luther 
at  once  began  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  which 
appeared  in  parts,  —  in  1523,  part  I.  (Pentateuch) ; 
1524,  parts  II.  and  III.  (historical  books  and 
Hagiographa)  ;  1526,  Jonah  and  Habakkuk ;  1528, 
Zechariah  and  Isaiah;  1530,  Daniel;  and  in  1532 
the  remainder  of  the  Prophets.     The  Apocrypha 
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complete,  "  that  is,  books  which  are  not  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  which  it 
is  useful  and  good  to  read,"  were  first  published 
in  1534.  In  subsequent  editions  Luther  made 
many  improvements  in  his  version.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  was  much  altered;  so  that 
he  himself,  in  comparing  the  edition  of  1531  with 
that  of  1524,  says  the  latter  is  nearer  the  He- 
brew, the  former  the  German.  This  is  true  of 
the  version  as  a  whole. 

Luther  lived  to  see  ten  original  editions  of  his 
Bible,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  perfect 
as  possible,  formed  a  committee  on  translation 
{collegium  biblicuni),  consisting  of  Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  Aurogallus,  and 
Rorarius,  which  met  in  his  rooms  one  evening 
every  week,  for  consultation.  With  the  edition 
of  1544,  1545,  Luther's  work  of  emending  came 
to  an  end. 

Luther's  Bible  had  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
Between  1522  and  1533  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  were  sixteen  original  editions  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  the  reprints  amounted  to  fifty- 
four  (fourteen  in  Augsburg,  thirteen  in  Strass- 
burg,  twelve  in  Basel,  etc.).  Luther  complained 
of  the  reprints ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1530,  oppo- 
site the  titlepage,  is  a  warning  against  them  as 
"  careless  and  faulty  "  (unvleissig  unci  falscK),  and 
an  appeal  to  others  who  wanted  a  German  Tes- 
tament "to  make  one  of  their  own."  Many 
changes  were  introduced  into  these  reprints. 
The  Old  Testament  was  also  frequently  reprinted, 
—  the  Pentateuch  twenty-two  times  (seven  in 
Wittenberg) ,  the  historical  books  nineteen  times, 
and  the  prophetical  books  fourteen  times.  Single 
books  were  also  reprinted.  The  Psalter  went 
through  seventeen  editions.  Before  the  comple- 
tion of  Luther's  Bible,  in  1534,  editions  had  ap- 
peared with  all  the  books,  —  four  such  in  Zurich 
between  1525  and  1531,  one  in  Worms  1530,  two 
in  Strassburg  1530,  and  one  in  Frankfurt  1534. 
These  were  made  up  of  Luther's  translation,  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  the  missing  books  supplied  by 
Haetzer  (on  the  prophets),  Leo  Judfeus  (on  the 
Apocrypha),  and  others.  The  four  last  of  these 
editions  also  contained  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans  in  the  old  German  translation. 

Luther  translated  directly  from  the  original, 
using  for  the  Old  Testament  the  edition  of  Bres- 
cia, 1494,  and  for  the  New  Testament  the  Eras- 
mus text  of  the  edition  of  1519.  Although  he 
was  not  the  best  philological  scholar  of  his  day, 
he  was  sufficient  of  a  scholar  to  be  independent ; 
and  what  he  lacked  in  philological  penetration 
he  made  up  by  his  accurate,  exegetical  intuition, 
and  by  his  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  mistakes,  especially  in  the  harder  pas- 
sages of  Job  and  the  Prophets ;  but  as  a  whole 
his  translations  are  accurate.  In  the  Apocrypha 
he  was  not  so  careful,  and  translated  from  the 
Vulgate.  So  far  as  the  German  itself  is  con- 
cerned, Luther  was  eminently  fitted  for  his  task. 
He  was  a  German  through  and  through,  and 
possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  gift  of 
strong  and  pithy  speech.  He  avoided  being  a 
"literalist"  (Buchstabilist),  and  sought  to  "give 
the  pure  and  clear  German."  His  danger  was 
to  be  too  free ;  but  his  reverence  for  the  letter  of 
Scripture  kept  him  from  serious  errors  in  this 
direction.     Yet  he  does  not  at  times  shrink  from 


adding  to  the  text  where  he  thinks  the  truth 
demands  emphasis,  as  in  Bom.  iii.  28,  where  he 
adds  alone,  —  "  A  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone  " 
(allein  durc.h  den  Glauben).  The  language  is  clear, 
vivid  and  forcible,  rich  and  melodious,  noble  and 
chaste.  Often  he  sought  diligently  for  the  proper 
word.  "  We,"  he  says,  "  that  is,  Melanchthon, 
Aurogallus,  and  I,  are  working  on  Job,  but  so 
that  sometimes  we  have  been  hardly  able  to 
finish  three  lines  in  four  days." 

Not  only  did  Luther's  Bible  have  an  immense 
influence  in  extending  the  Reformation.  It  was 
a  national  work,  and  fixed  the  German  language, 
making  High-German  the  common  dialect.  With- 
in a  hundred  years,  through  its  influence,  it  had 
come  into  general  use  in  the  churches  and  schools, 
and  Low-German  had  degenerated  into  the  patois. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  violent  attacks  upon 
it.  One  of  his  critics,  Emser,  in  his  Auss  icas 
grund  uund  ursach  Luther's  dolmatschung  dem  ge- 
meinen  man  billich  verbotten  icorden  sey,  Leipzig, 
1523  ("  For  what  cause  and  reason  Luther's 
translation  has  been  properly  forbidden  to  the 
common  people "),  pronounced  it  to  be  full  of 
heretical  errors  and  lies.  Wicelius  (Annotationes, 
Leipzig,  1536)  followed  substantially  in  the  same 
line,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  (Traub  1578, 
Zanger  1605,  etc.)  Luther  and  his  friends  took 
little  notice  of  these  criticisms. 

Luther's  translation  has  never  been  regarded 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  as  unsusceptible  of  im- 
provement. Its  need  of  revision  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  any  revision  must  be  accomplished 
in  the  spirit  of  Luther.  Private  revisions  have 
been  made  by  J.  F.  v.  Meyer  (3d  ed.,  Frankfurt, 
1855,  revised  by  Stier,  Bielef.,  3d  ed.,  1867),  Kraus 
(Tubingen,  1830),  and  Hopf  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1854).  The  variations  in  the  text  of  Luther 
finally  led  to  a  movement  towards  revision.  It 
started  at  the  meetings  of  the  church  diet  at 
Stuttgart  1857,  and  Hamburg  1858;  and  in  1863 
the  meeting  at  Eisenach,  at  the  advice  of  the 
church  council  (Oberkirchenratli)  of  Berlin,  ap- 
pointed a  revision  commission.  They  performed 
their  labors,  but  did  not  attempt  a  thorough 
revision.  The  New  Testament  appeared  at  Halle, 
1867. 

The  Roman  Catholics  could  not  remain  idle 
spectators  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Luther's 
Bible.  Beringer  put  forth  an  edition  of  Luther, 
with  only  a  few  changes  (Speier,  1526),  but  was 
followed  by  Hieronymus  Emser,  "the  scribbler 
of  Dresden"  (d.  Sudler  in  Dresen),  with  a  more 
extensively  emended  text  (Dresden,  1527).  It 
was  often  reprinted.  Johann  Eck  also  put  forth 
a  Bible  (Ingolstadt,  1537),  but  it  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  New  Testament  was  taken  from 
Emser,  and  the  Old  Testament  was  a  reprint  of 
the  j»?-e-Luther  version.  Eck's  German  is  beneath 
criticism.  In  1534  appeared  at  Mainz  the  Bible 
of  the  Dominican  Dr.  Dietenberger,  which  is  also 
not  an  original  translation.  It  was  afterwards 
revised  by  Ulenberg  (Cologne,  1630)  and  the 
theologians  of  Mainz  (Cologne,  1602),  and  has 
since,  under  the  title  Catholic  Bible,  been  used  by 
the  German  Catholics. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
new  translations  or  revisions  were  attempted. 
Of  these  the  best  was  the  Belenburg  Bible  (1726- 
42).     One  of  the  best  translations  is  that  of  De 
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Wette  (Heidelberg,  1809-14,  4th  ed.,  1858),  who 
for  a  time  had  the  co-operation  of  Augusti.  He 
combined  extraordinary  skill  of  brief  and  pun- 
gent expression  with  exegetical  tact.  Of  the 
translations  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Prophetical  Books  of  Ewald  (Stuttgart,  1S40) 
and  Hitzig  (Leipzig,  1854),  and  the  Poetical 
Books  of  Ewald  (Gottingen,  1835)  and  E.  Meier 
(Stuttgart,  1854),  deserve  special  mention.  Of 
the  New  Testament  many  translations  have  ap- 
peared. Some  of  those  of  the  neological  school 
of  the  last  century  are  curiosities ;  for  example, 
that  of  Bahrdt  (Riga,  1773),  who  renders  Matt. 
v.  4,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  prefer  the  sweet  sor- 
rows ((/.  siissen  Melancholieen)  of  virtue  to  the 
intoxicating  pleasures  of  vice ;  for  they  shall  be 
abundantly  comforted."  Among  the  best  of  the 
translations  of  this  century  is  that  of  Weizsacker 
(Tubingen,  1875). 

Lit.  —  In  addition  to  the  Literature  given  in 
the  article  itself,  see  Palm  :  Hist.  d.  deutsck.  Bibel- 
ilbers.  Dr.  M.  Lutheri  v.  1517-34,  herausge.  v. 
Gaze,  Halle,  1772 ;  Panzer  :  Nachricht  v.  d. 
Allerulteslen  gedr.  deulsch.  Bibeln,  Niirnberg, 
1777,  and  Enlwurf  e.  vollst.  Gesch.  d.  deutsch. 
Bibelubers.  Dr.  M.  Luther's  v.  1517-81,  Niirnberg, 
1783,  2d  ed.,  1791;  Kehrein  :  Zur  Gesch.  d. 
deulsch.  Bibelubers.,  Stutt.,  1851 ;  Bindseil:  Ver- 
zeichniss  d.  Original- Ausgaben  d.  Luther.  Uebers., 
Halle,  1841 ;  Monckeberg  :  Tabell.  Uebersicht  d. 
wichtigsten  Varianlen  d.  bedeutendsien  gangbaren 
Bibelausgaben  N.  T.,  Halle,  1865,  and  A.  T., 
1870.  On  the  Revision  of  Luther's  Bible, — 
Frommann:  Vorschldge  zur  Revision  v.  M.  L.'s 
Bibeliiberselzung,  Halle,  1862 ;  J.  A.  Dorner  :  D. 
einheill.  Texlgeslallung  bez.  Verbesserung  d.  Luther. 
Uebersetzung  N.  T.,  Stuttgart,  1868 ;  Grimm  : 
D.  luther.  Bibel  u.  Hire  Textrevision,  Berlin,  1874. 
[A  good  edition  of  the  Revised  Luther  Transla- 
tion referred  to  above  is  that  of  Gkbhardt  :  D. 
JV.  T.  griechisch  nach  Tischendorf's  letzter  Recen- 
sion u.  deutsch  n.  d.  recidirten  Luthertext,  etc., 
Leipzig,  1881.  The  Greek  texJ»  gives  also  the 
readings  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  See  for  Swiss 
translations  Mezger  :  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Bibel- 
iibersetzungen  in  d.  schweiz.  reform.  Kirche  von  der 
Reformation  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Basel,  1876.  For 
the  oldest  manuscripts  used  in  printing  the  Ger- 
man Bible,  see  Der  Codex  Teplensis,  enthallend 
"Die  Schrift  des  newen  Gezeuges."  Aelteste  deutsche 
Handschrift,  wetche  den  im  XV  Jahrhundert  ge- 
druckten  deutschen  Bibeln  zu  Grund  gelegen,  Augs- 
burg, 1881  sqq.]  O.  F.  FPJTZSCHE. 

GERMANY,  meaning  the  German  Empire  (con- 
stituted in  1871,  after  the  brilliant  victory  over 
France),  comprises  an  area  of  208,000  square 
miles,  with  42,727,360  inhabitants  (according  to 
the  census  of  1875),  of  whom  26,718,823  are 
Protestants,  15,371,227  Roman  Catholics,  520,575 
Jews,  100,608  Dissenters,  and  16,127  of  no  religion 
stated.  Thus  about  two-thirds  (a  little  less)  of 
the  population  of  Germany  are  Protestant,  and 
one-third  (a  little  more)  is  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  denominations  was 
nearly  the  same  two  centuries  ago,  at  the  end  of 
the  Thirty-Years'  War,  in  1648.  The  Protestants 
have  increased  a  little  faster  than  the  Roman 
Catholics;  not  on  account  of  conversions,  how- 
ever, but  because  the  population  increases  at  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  in  the  Protestant  regions. 


The  location  of  the  two  denominations  is  also 
nearly  the  same  now  as  two  centuries  ago.  In 
Southern  Germany  the  Roman  Church  prevails  ; 
in  Northern,  the  Evangelical.  Bavaria,  Baden, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  are  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic;  Schleswig-Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Hano- 
ver, Brandenburg,  and  Saxony  are  almost  wholly 
Protestant. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unite  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran ; 
and  such  a  union  was  actually  established  in 
Prussia  and  Nassau  1817,  in  the  Palatinate  1818, 
and  in  Baden  1822.  Nevertheless,  when,  in  1866, 
Prussia  annexed  Hanover  and  Schleswig-Holstein, 
whose  inhabitants  are  Lutheran,  and  Hesse,  whose 
inhabitants  are  Reformed,  the  union  was  not 
introduced  in  those  countries.  The  government 
of  the  Evangelical  State  Church  of  Prussia  is  con- 
sistorial  :  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church  stands 
an  ecclesiastical  council  (Oberkirchenrath'),  of  each 
province  a  superintendent-general  with  a  consis- 
torial  board,  of  each  diocese  a  superintendent,  of 
each  parish  a  minister. 

The  Roman  Church  has  six  archbishoprics,  — 
Breslau,  Gnesen-Posen,  Cologne,  Freiburg,  Munich- 
Freising,  and  Bamberg ;  and  eighteen  bishoprics, 
Ermeland,  Kulm,  Fulda,  Hildesheim,  Osiiabriick, 
Paderborn,  Minister,  Limburg,  Treves,  Metz, 
Strassburg,  Spires,  Wiirzburg,  Ratisbon,  Passau, 
Eichstiidt,  Augsburg,  and  Rottenburg.  An  apos- 
tolic vicar  resides  in  Dresden.  The  Jesuits  were 
expelled  in  1874.  After  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility  in  1871,  the  secession 
of  the  Old  Catholics  (see  art.)  took  place.  In 
1878  they  numbered  about  fifty-two  thousand, 
divided  into  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  congre- 
gations. See  Biihler,  Der  Allkatholicismus,  Leiden, 
1880,  p.  49. 

For  further  statistical  details,  and  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Germany,  see  the  articles 
on  the  separate  states  (Bavaria,  etc.),  on  the 
ancient  tribes  (Alemanni,  Saxons,  etc.),  on  the 
special  periods,  places,  and  sects  (the  Reforma- 
tion, Cologne,  Anabaptists,  etc.)  and,  finally, 
biographies. 

The  German  Empire  is,  like  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  a  purely  political  union  of 
the  different  German  states,  and  has,  as  such, 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  which  is  left  to  the 
several  states.  But  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  king  of  Prussia,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia. 

GERSON,  Jean  Charlier,  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian, and  one  of  the  founders  of  Gallicanism, 
known  as  the  Doctor  Christianissimus  ("Most  Chris- 
tian Doctor  ")  ;  b.  in  the  village  of  Gerson,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  Dec.  14, 1363;  d.  at  Lyons,  July 
12,1429.  His  parents  were  peasants ;  his  mother, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  a  "  second  Moni- 
ca." In  1377  he  entered  the  College  of  Navarre, 
Paris,  and  began,  five  years  later,  the  study  of  the- 
ology, under  Peter  D'Ailli  and  Gilles  des  Champs. 
By  1387  he  had  attained  so  considerable  a  repu- 
tation as  to  be  chosen  by  the  university  one  of  its 
representatives  to  plead  before  Pope  Clement  VII. 
for  a  sentence  against  the  Dominican,  John  of 
Montson,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin.  In  1392  he  succeeded  D'Ailli  as 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  its  fame.     As  a  theologian,  Gerson 
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revolted  against  scholasticism,  and  in  his  many 
theological  tracts  uttered  his  voice  against  its 
untenable  and  useless  subtleties.  In  his  De  Ref. 
T/ieol.  ("The  Reformation  of  Theology,"  1400) 
he  urged  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers. 
A  nominalist  in  philosophy,  he  adopted  a  mysti- 
cal type  of  theology.  It  was,  however,  not  the 
German  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  sought  to  lose  the  identity  of  the  individual 
by  a  bold  flight  of  the  intellect  in  the  Deity,  and 
revelled  in  fanciful  religious  emotions.  Follow- 
ing Hugo  and  Richard  de  St.  Victor,  he  turned 
the  gaze  of  the  soul  inward  upon  its  own  states, 
and  sought  in  this  way  to  derive  a  theory  of  its 
laws.  He  constructed  a  system  consisting  of  two 
parts, — De  Mys.  Theol.  Spec.  ("Speculative  Mys- 
ticism ")  and  De  Mys.  Theol.  Pract.  ("  Practical 
Mysticism").  The  former  is  devoted  principally 
to  the  discussion  of  questions  in  psychology,  under 
the  heads  of  vis  cognitiva  ("the  intellect")  and 
tffecliva  ("will  and  emotions").  Mystical  the- 
ology is  defined  to  be  a  theology  of  love.  Love 
is  the  experimental  apprehension  of  God  (Experi- 
ment. Dei  perceptio),  and  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  love  the  will  becomes  submissive  to 
God's  will,  and  lost  in  it.  Among  his  many  trea- 
tises on  the  mystical  life,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  De  Monte  Contemplat.  ("  The  Mount 
of  Contemplation"). 

But  Gerson's  main  activity  was  his  attempt  to 
bring  order  and  peace  out  of  the  ecclesiastical 
confusion  of  his  day,  and  to  define  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  Pope.  In  this  latter  regard 
he  is  the  founder  of  Gallicanism,  and  the  forerun- 
ner of  Bossuet.  The  papal  schism  at  one  time 
oppressed  him  to  such  a  degree,  and  attempts  to 
heal  it  seemed  to  be  so  hopeless,  that  he  retired 
from  the  office  of  chancellor  and  public  life,  and 
was  only  induced  to  return  to  Paris  after  five 
years  of  seclusion,  about  the  time  of  the  flight 
of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (1403).  Gerson  again 
devoted  himself,  by  tracts  and  personal  addresses 
before  Benedict,  to  the  task  of  healing  the  schism, 
and  securing  his  submission  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  To  his  other  labors  he  added  those  of 
preacher  in  1408  as  canon  of  one  of  the  churches 
of  Paris.  At  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  he  and 
D'Ailli  exerted  a  preponderant  influence.  Here, 
as  well  as  at  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414- 
18),  he  acted  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
some  of  his  tracts, — that  oecumenical  councils  are 
independent  of  the  Pope,  of  superior  authority, 
and  may  accuse  and  depose  popes.  He  advised 
that  the  two  rival  popes  should  be  cited  before 
the  body;  but,  as  they  refused  to  appear,  the 
council  deposed  them  both.  In  1410  his  work, 
De  Mollis  Uniendi  ac  Ref.  Eccles.  in  Cone.  Gen. 
("  The  Union  and  Reformation  of  the  Church 
by  a  General  Council "),  appeared,  in  which  are 
affirmed  the  superiority  of  the  Church  over  the 
Pope,  and  the  right,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  of  the 
State  or  the  Bishops  to  convene  general  councils. 
The  Pope  is  indeed  the  vicar  of  Christ,  but  pecca- 
tor  et  peccabilis  ("  a  sinner,  and  liable  to  sin  "),  like 
all  other  Christians.  At  Constance,  Gerson  headed 
the  French  deputation.  In  an  oration  of  great 
power  he  called  upon  the  body  to  exercise  its 
rightful  authority  as  superior  to  the  Pope.  In  his 
De  Auferibililate  Papa;  ah  Erclesia,  written  during 
che  sessions,  after  re-asserting  the  authority  of 


councils,  he  claims,  that  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  appeal  could  be  made 
to  it,  as  the  Pope  was  not  infallible.  A  stain  rests 
upon  Gerson's  record  in  the  part  he  took  in  the 
condemnation  of  John  Hus  at  this  council.  He 
was  an  active  prosecutor,  and  presented  the  nine- 
teen heretical  propositions  extracted  from  Hus's 
work.  After  the  adjournment,  he  was  precluded 
from  returning  to  France  by  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  took  refuge  in 
Bavaria.  He  still  continued  active  in  authorship, 
and  was  called  to  the  newly  founded  university 
in  Vienna,  but  declined  to  go.  At  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1419)  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  in  Lyons.  A  gray-haired  man,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  of  children,  and,  as  his 
end  approached,  gathered  them  about  him  once 
again,  that  he  might  pray  with  them. 

Lit.  —  The  best  editions  of  Gerson's  works  are 
those  of  Paris  (1606,  3  vols.)  and  Antwerp  (1706, 
5  vols.).  (For  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Gerson,  see  Thomas  a  Kempis.)  Be- 
sides the  Lives  in  the  editions  of  his  works,  by 
Richer  and  Du  Pin,  see  Lecuy:  Essai  sur  la  Vie 
de  Gerson,  Paris,  1835,  2  vols.;  C.  Schmidt:  Essai 
sur  Gerson,  Strassb.,  1839;  especially  Schwab: 
Joh.  Gerson,  Wurzburg,  1858  ;  [H.  Jadart  :  Jean 
Gerson,  re'cherclies  sur  son  origine,  son  village  natal 
el  safamilie,  Rheims,  1882].  See  also  Jourdain: 
Doct.  Gers.  de  Theol.  Mystica,  Paris,  1838;  Baur- 
ret  :  Les  sermons  de  Gerson,  Paris,  1858.  [An  edi- 
tion of  his  Tractatus  de parvulis  ad  Christ,  trahendis 
appeared  in  Paris,  1878.]  C.  SCHMIDT. 

GERTRUDE  is  the  name  of  several  saintly 
women  known  to  mediaeval  church-history,  of 
which  the  most  noticeable  are,  —  St.  Gertrude, 
also  called  "The  Great  Gertrude  ;  "  b.  at  Eisleben, 
Jan.  6, 1256.  She  entered  the  monastery  of  Helfta 
when  she  was  only  five  years  old,  and  studied  the 
liberal  arts  with  great  eagerness.  But  Jan.  21, 
1281,  she  had  a  vision  which  led  her  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  She  had  after- 
wards many  more  visions,  of  which  a  kind  of 
report  has  been  given  in  the  Insinuationes  divince 
pietatis,  first  printed  in  1662,  and  afterwards  often 
reprinted. — St.  Gertrudis,  a  daughter  of  Pippin 
of  Landen  (major  domus  to  Clothaire  II.)  and 
Itta.  After  the  death  of  Pippin,  in  639,  Itta  built 
a  large  double  monastery  for  male  and  female 
recluses  at  Niviala,  the  present  Nivelle,  and  made 
her  daughter  abbess  of  it.  St.  Gertrudis  died  in 
659  or  664,  and  is  still  honored  in  Flanders  as  the 
patroness  of  cats,  travellers,  and  pilgrims.  She 
is  represented  with  rats  and  mice  at  her  feet,  or 
running  up  her  pastoral  staff,  or  on  her  dress. 
See  Act.  Sanct.,  March  17, 

GERVAISE,  Francois  Armand,  b.  at  Paris, 
1660 ;  d.  there  1751  ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  but  left  them,  not  finding 
their  rules  severe  enough,  and  joined  the  Trap- 
pists  in  1695.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  but  resigned  in  1698.  lie 
was  a  prolific  writer.  Of  his  works  the  most 
noticeable  is  the  Bistoire  generate  de  la  re  forme  de 
Vorde  de  Citeaux  en  France,  Avignon,  1746,  which 
is  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Benedictines,  and  was 
much  resented  by  them. 

GERVASIUS  and  PROTASIUS,  two  brethren 
who  were  martyred  at  Ravenna  during  the  reign 
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of  Nero,  and  then  entirely  forgotten  until  a  vis- 
ion revealed  to  St.  Ambrose  the  whereabout  of 
their  remains.  This  vision  and  the  miracles 
which  the  relics  immediately  performed  were 
used  as  proofs  of  orthodoxy  by  St.  Ambrose  in 
his  contest  with  the  Arians ;  but  the  latter  had 
good  reason  to  doubt,  and  instituted  a  line  of 
criticism,  which,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  asser- 
tions of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  has 
found  its  followers  down  to  our  times.  See  Mos- 
heim,  Gibbon,  Isaac  Taylor  (Ancient  Christianity), 
and  others.  The  fanciful  legends  of  the  two  mar- 
tyrs are  found  Act.  Sunct.,  June  19. 

CESENIUS,  Justus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b. 
July  6, 1601,  at  Essbach ;  d.  at  Hanover,  Sept.  18, 
1673.  He  was  court-preacher  at  Hanover.  In 
1648  (or  1647)  he  edited  a  hymn-book  with  De- 
nicke,  and  was  the  first  to  change  the  text  of  Ger- 
man hymns.  (See  Hymkologt.)  He  was  the 
author  of  some  hymns,  one  of  which  (  Wenn  meine 
Siind'n  mich  kranlen)  is  popular  in  Germany. 

GESENIUS,  Wilhelm,  a  celebrated  Hebrew 
scholar ;  b.  in  Nordhausen,  Feb.  3,  1785 ;  d.  at 
Halle,  Oct.  23,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Helm- 
stadt  and  Gottingen,  where  he  received  in  Eich- 
horn's  class-room  the  impulse  to  critical  and  philo- 
logical studies.  His  public  life  began  as  docent 
at  Gottingen,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  took 
pleasure  in  relating  that  Neander  had  been  his 
first  student  in  Hebrew.  In  1810  he  was  called 
to  Halle,  where  he  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  in  spite  of  an  invitation  to  become 
Eichhorns  successor  at  Gottingen.  His  lectures 
were  very  popular,  more  than  four  hundred  stu- 
dents at  one  period  crowding  to  hear  them.  He 
made  two  visits  to  England  (1820,  1835)  in  the 
interest  of  his  Oriental  studies. 

Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes (1810-12).  His  Hebrew  Thesaurus  (3  vols.) 
began  to  be  printed  1826,  but  was  not  finished 
till  after  his  death,  under  the  editorship  of  his 
pupil  Rbdiger.  This  great  work  is  indeed  a  store- 
house full  of  the  richest  materials  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that,  with  his  thorough  Semitic 
erudition,  he  did  not  include  the  forms  of  post- 
biblical  Hebrew.  His  Grammar  appeared  in  1813, 
his  Gesch.  d.  heb.  Sprache  u.  Schrift,  1815,  and  his 
Lehrgebaude  d.  heb.  Sprache,  1817.  These  gram- 
matical labors  did  not  meet  with  the  same  general 
favor  as  the  lexicographical.  This  was  due  both  to 
the  appearance  of  other  works  in  this  special  line, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  author  did  not  pursue  a 
strict  and  philosophical  method  in  his  treatment. 
In  1821  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  appeared  in 
three  volumes.  This  was  just  at  the  close  of  the 
period  during  which  the  rationalistic  mode  of 
exposition  had  absolute  sway.  The  work  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  products  of  that 
school,  being  distinguished  for  philological  thor- 
oughness, lucid  presentation,  and  acquaintance 
with  historical  criticism,  as  well  as  for  freedom 
from  dogmatic  and  apologetic  prepossessions. 
Gesenius  belonged  to  the  rationalistic  school,  but 
was  no  partisan.  The  philological  element  pre- 
ponderates in  his  works.  When  rationalism  began 
to  wane  at  Halle,  he  was  regarded,  on  account  of 
his  personal  influence  over  the  students  and  the 
fame  of  his  scholarship,  its  chief  representative. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  aimed  at  in 


the  attack  against  rationalistic  teachers,  which 
started  in  Berlin  in  1830.  But  he  held  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  complaints  ceased.  In  addition  to 
the  works  mentioned  above,  he  published  Versuch 
iib.  d.  maltesische  Sprache  (1810),  De  Pentateuchi 
Samarit.  Origine,  etc.  (1815),  De  Samaritan.  Theol. 
(1822),  Carmina  Samaritan.  (1824),  an  Edition  of 
Burckhardt's  Travels  (1823),  Monumenta  Phanica 
(1837).  Gesenius  also  made  large  contributions 
to  Ersch  and  Grtjber's  Encyklopadie  and  to  the 
Hallische  Liter aturze it ung.  For  a  well-prepared 
sketch  of  his  life,  see  Gesenius:  Eine  Erinnerung 
fur  seine  Freunde  (by  Haym),  Berlin,  1842. 

[The  8th  ed.  of  Gesenius'  Lexicon  (Heb.  u. 
Chal.  Handwb.)  appeared  Leipzig,  1878,  ed.  by 
Miihlau  and  Volck ;  the  23d  ed.  of  his  Grammar 
ed.  by  Kautzsch,  Leipzig,  1881.  There  are  English 
translations  of  earlier  editions  of  the  Lexicon  by 
Tregelles  (1846-52)  and  Edward  Robinson 
(Boston,  1855).  A  thoroughly  revised  edition  of 
Robinson's  translation,  on  the  basis  of  the  8th  ed. 
of  the  German  original,  is  preparing  by  Professors 
Briggs  and  Brown  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New- York  City.  There  are  English 
translations  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar,  by 
Moses  Stuart,  Andover,  1826  (last  ed.,  1846), 
T.  J.  Conant,  Boston,  1839  (rev.  ed.,  N.Y.,  1855), 
and  by  B.  Da  vies,  London,  1869  (ed.  by  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  on  the  basis  of  the  22d  of  the  original, 
Andover,  1881)].  ED.  REUSS. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM  (Deeds  of  the  Romans), 
a  Latin  collection  of  anecdotes  and  tales  intended 
primarily  for  pi-eachers  to  introduce  into  their 
discourses.  It  was  probably  of  monkish  origin. 
It  has  great  literary  interest,  because  it  contains 
the  germs  of  many  famous  tales :  for  the  theo- 
logian it  has  value  as  a  revelation  of  the  morals 
of  the  times.  The  various  stories  are  excellent 
in  their  tone,  and  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  auth- 
ors are  noticeable.  The  date  of  the  collection 
may  be  set  down  as  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  :  author  and  nativity  are 
equally  unknown.  Critical  editions  of  the  Latin 
text  have  been  produced  by  A.  Keller  (Stuttgart, 
1842)  and  Asterley  (Berlin,  1872).  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Rev.  C.  Swan,  published 
in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  London,  1877. 

GETHSEM'ANE  (oil-press),  a  place  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  noted  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
agony  (John  xviii.  1 ;  Mark  xiv.  26  ;  Luke  xxii. 
39),  is,  by  a  tradition  dating  back  to  the  fourth 
century,  located  about  one  hundred  yards  east  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Kedron.  It  consists  of  a 
quadrangular  spot  some  seventy  paces  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  contains 
a  flower-garden,  with  eight  very  old  and  venera- 
ble olive-trees.  As  the  Latin  Church  has  control 
of  the  place,  the  Greeks  have  set  up  a  Gethsemane 
of  their  own  farther  up  Mount  Olivet. 

GFROERER,  August  Friedrich,  b.  at  Calw,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  March  5,  1803 ;  d.  at  Carlsbad, 
July  10,  1861.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  was 
appointed  librarian  at  Stuttgart  in  1830,  and 
professor  of  history  at  Freiburg  in  1846.  His 
first  works,  Gustav  Adolf  (Stuttgart,  1835-37, 
2  vols.)  and  Geschichte  des  Urchristenthums  (Stutt- 
gart, 1838,  3  vols.),  represent  an  independent 
rationalism  and  a  good  deal  of  original  research. 
But  with  his  Allgemeine  Kirchen geschichte  (Stutt- 
gart, 1841-46,  4  vols.)  he  entirely  changed  posi- 
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tion,  and,  though  he  did  not  actually  embrace 
Romanism  until  1853,  he  was  long  before  that 
time  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  ultramoii- 
tanism  in  Germany.  To  the  latter  period  of  his 
life  belong  his  Geschichte  der  Karolinger,  Frei- 
burg, 1848,  2  vols.  ;  Papst  Gregorius  und  sein 
Zeitalter,  Schaffhausen,  1859-61,  7  vols.,  etc. 

GHIBELLINES.     See  Guelf. 

CIANTS.  Like  all  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
Hebrews  had  also  their  stories  about  giants.  The 
word  "  giants  "  has  different  representations  in 
the  Hebrew.  Thus  (Gen.  vi.  4)  they  are  called 
(1)  Nephilim.  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  we  find  (2)  the  Rephaim. 
Of  his  race  was  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  whose  "bed- 
stead was  nine  cubits  in  length  and  four  cubits 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  cubit  of  a  man " 
(Deut.  iii.  11).  (3)  The  Anakim  (Num.  xiii.  28, 
32,  33;  Deut.  ii.  10).  They  were  destroyed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  22  ;  Judg.  i.  20).  Another  race 
of  giants  (4),  the  Emim,  is  mentioned  in  Deut. 
ii.  10,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
Another  race,  known  (5)  as  the  Zamzummim,  is 
described  Deut.  ii.  20,  21.  In  Job  xvi.  14  the 
authorized  version  reads,  "  like  a  giant ;  "  but  the 
Hebrew  word  here  used  is  elsewhere  translated 
"a  mighty  man ; "  i.e.,  champion  or  hero.  Comp. 
the  art.  Riesen,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclop. 

GIBBON,  Edward,  the  author  of  The  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  b.  at 
Putney,  Surrey,  April  27,  1737 ;  d.  in  London, 
Jan.  16,  1794.  His  early  education  was  often 
interrupted  by  ill  health.  He  entered  Oxford 
University,  1752,  but  was  expelled,  after  fourteen 
months,  because  of  his  (temporary)  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism  (June  8,  1753),  due  to  read- 
ing Bossuet's  Variations  of  Protestantism,  when 
his  mind  had  been  unsettled  by  Middleton's  Free 
Enquiry.  Gibbon  was  sent  by  his  father  to  live 
with  a  Calvinistic  minister  (M.  Pavilliard)  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  There  he  remained  five 
years  in  diligent  study,  and  became  remarkably 
intimate  with  the  classic  Latin  authors,  and  also 
acquired  such  familiarity  with  French,  that,  when 
he  began  to  write  his  History,  he  seriously  con- 
templated whether  he  should  write  it  in  that  lan- 
guage. Two  events  occurred  during  this  period 
which  affected  his  whole  life,  —  his  renunciation 
of  Romanism  (1754)  without  being  reconverted 
to  Protestantism,  and  his  love  for  Mile.  Susanne 
Curchod  (1757),  who  afterwards  married  Jacques 
Necker  (1764),  the  famous  financier.  The  result 
of  his  change  of  religion  seems  to  have  been 
indifference  to  all  religion  ;  the  result  of  his  dis- 
appointment in  love,  his  resolution  never  to 
marry.  He  returned  home  in  1758,  obedient  to 
his  father's  summons,  and  for  many  years  led  an 
aimless,  though  scholarly  and  laborious  life.  An 
■episode  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his  career. 
For  two  years  (1760-62)  he  was  a  militia  captain; 
and  this  experience  gave  him  not  only  robust 
health,  but  a  knowledge  of  military  matters 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  came  to 
write  his  History.  It  was  in  Rome  (Oct.  15, 1764), 
while  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  in  his  mind;  but  he  did  not 
really  begin  his  immortal  work  until  1772.  In 
February,  1776,  the  first  volume  appeared ;  on  the 
night  of  June  27,  1787,  he  wrote  in  his  garden  at 
Lausanne,  whither  he  had  removed  in  1783,  the 


last  words  of  his  History ;  and  the  last  volume 
appeared  April  27,  1788.  The  original  edition 
was  in  six  quarto  volumes.  Its  sale  was  remarka- 
ble, indeed  unprecedented.  The  remainder  of  the 
historian's  life  was  brief.  He  had  nothing  to 
live  for,  now  that  his  life-work  was  done.  The 
loss  of  intimate  friends,  and  a  physical  malady, 
saddened  the  close  of  his  days. 

Of  his  History  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  It 
has  been  put  in  the  first  rank  by  universal  suf- 
frage. The  historians  of  every  land  unite  in  its 
praise.  Later  researches  have  confirmed  its  judg- 
ments, and  corrected  but  few  statements.  It 
probably  never  will  be  antiquated.  Its  period 
extends  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
to  1453.  The  only  charge  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully brought  against  it  is  that  it  betrays  an 
unfriendly  animus  to  Christianity.  He  had  so 
little  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Church,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  throw 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  foibles  and  fail- 
ings of  churchmen.  In  regard  to  the  famous 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  which  relate  to 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  wherein  its 
success  is  explained  by  reference  to  secondary 
causes,  and  the  severity  of  its  early  trials  declared 
to  have  been  over-estimated,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Gibbon  himself  admitted  that  his  array  of 
secondary  causes  left  the  question  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity  untouched ;  and,  now  that 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  against  this  portion  of 
the  History  has  cleared  away,  church  historians 
allow  the  substantial  justness  of  his  main  posi- 
tions. It  was,  of  course,  not  Gibbon's  intention 
to  write  a  church  history ;  but,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  has  traversed  the  ground,  and  also,  however 
unwilling  he  might  be,  it  remains  true,  that,  "  in 
tracing  the  gradual  decline  and  fall  of  imperial 
Rome,  he  has  involuntarily  become  a  witness  to 
the  gradual  growth  and  triumph  of  the  religion 
of  the  cross."  See  Schaff  :  Church  History, 
revised  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

The  best  edition  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  that  published  by  Murray  of 
London,  1854  (again  1872),  8  vols,  (reprinted  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1880,  6  vols.), 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  has  incorpo- 
rated the  notes  of  Guizot,  Wenck,  and  Milman. 
His  Miscellaneous  Works,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  composed  by  himself,  illustrated  from 
his  Letters,  ivith  occasional  Notes  and  Narrative,  ap- 
peared in  new  ed.,  1837.  His  Autobiography,  one 
of  the  best  ever  written,  is  prefixed  to  the  editions 
of  his  History  and  Miscellanies  mentioned  above, 
and  also  published  separately  in  the  Choice  Auto- 
biographies, ed.  by  W   D.  Howells,  Boston,  1678. 

GIBERTI,  Giovanni  Matteo,  b.  at  Palermo, 
1495;  d.' at  Verona,  1543;  was  made  bishop  of 
the  latter  place  in  1524.  He  was  one  of  those 
Italian  prelates,  who,  before  the  Council  of  Trent,, 
showed  a  serious  interest  for  the  reform  of  the 
church,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  Pietro  Ca- 
raffa,  and  exercising  considerable  influence  on 
Carlo  Borromeo.  His  works  (Constitulioncs  Giber- 
tince,  Monitinnes  generates,  Edicta  selecta,  etc.)  were 
edited  by  Pietro  Ballerini,  who  also  wrote  his 
life  (Verona,  1733). 

GIBSON,  Edmund,  D.D.,  b.  at  Bampton,  in 
Westmoreland,  1669 ;  d.  at  Bath,  Sept.  6,  1748 ; 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1715,  and  of 
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London  1723;  ordered  Dr.  Mead's  edition  of 
Servetus'  Restitutio  Christianismi  to  be  burnt  1723. 
He  translated  Camden's  Britannia  (1695),  edited 
Sir  Henry  Spelman's  posthumous  works  (1698), 
and  compiled'  Corpus  juris  ecclesiastici  Anglicani, 
or  the  statutes,  constitution,  canons,  rubrics,  and  arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  (1713,  reprinted  at 
Oxford,  1761,  2  vols,  folio).  He  also  compiled 
A  preservative  against  Popery  (1738,  3  vols,  folio), 
consisting  of  writings  on  the  subject  by  eminent 
English  divines  during  James  II. 's  reign.  Dr. 
John  Cumming  edited  a  revised  edition,  London, 
1848-49,  IS  vols.,  with  supplement,  1849,  8  vols. 

GICHTEL,  Johann  Georg,  b.  at  Regensburg, 
May  14,  1638;  d.  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  21,  1710; 
studied  law  at  Strassburg ;  settled  at  Spires,  and 
began  a  brilliant  career  as  an  advocate,  but  was 
by  his  acquaintance,  J.  E.  von  Weltz,  led  astray 
into  a  mist  of  fantastic  mysticism  and  ascetic 
theosophy,  from  which  he  never  escaped.  Ex- 
pelled from  his  native  city  on  account  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  preachers  of  Nuremberg  and  Regens- 
burg, he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Zwoll  with 
Friedrich  Breckling,  and  in  Amsterdam  with 
Antoinette  Bourignon  and  the  Labadists.  His 
writings  have  been  collected  in  seven  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  Theosoplda  practica. 

GID'EON  (jU^)  newer),  one  of  the  more  illus- 
trious judges  of  Israel  and  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh.  His  history  is  recorded  in  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  chapters  of  Judges.  The  occasion  of  his 
public  appearance  as  judge  was  the  severity  of 
the  Midianitish  oppression,  which  lasted  seven 
years.  He  received  a  divine  call  under  the  tere- 
binth in  Ophrah  (vi.  11),  and  built  an  altar 
there  in  commemoration  of  God's  recollection  of 
his  people.  He  struck  at  idolatry  by  destroying 
the  altar  of  Baal,  for  which  he  received  the  title 
of  Jerubbaal,  "Let  Baal  plead,"  etc.  (vi.  32). 
His  great  achievement  was  the  defeat  of  the  Mid- 
ianites,  who  had  encamped  in  large  numbers  on 
the  plain  of  Jezreel.  The  tribes  of  Manasseh, 
Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali  acknowledged  him 
as  leader.  But  Gideon  first  demanded  a  sign, 
and  received  the  famous  signs  of  the  fleece,  before 
undertaking  the  campaign  (vi.  36-40).  God  was 
determined  to  show  that  it  was  His  power  which 
delivered  Israel,  and  so  reduced  the  army  from 
thirty-two  thousand  to  three  hundred.  The  com- 
mander was  encouraged  by  overhearing  in  the 
Midianite  camp  the  story  of  the  dream  of  the 
barley-cake  (vii.  13)  ;  and  the  following  night,  by 
the  stratagem  of  the  trumpets  and  lamps,  threw 
the  enemy  into  a  panic,  and  completely  routed 
them.  For  similar  instances  see  2  Chron.  xx.  23, 
Hag.  ii.  22.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  army, 
the  cities  of  Succoth  and  Penuel  refused  him 
provisions,  for  which,  on  his  return,  he  'severely 
punished  them  (Judg.  viii.  13-17). 

Of  the  subsequent  forty  years  (Judg.  viii.  28) 
of  Gideon's  official  activity,  little  is  recorded.  He 
refused  the  title  of  king,  but  instituted  a  special 
worship  at  Ophrah  (viii.  27).  He  was  perhaps 
led  to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  the  national  place 
of  worship  was  in  the  pi-oud  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Gideon  made  an  ephod,  which  he  probably  wore 
himself  as  priest.  It  proved  a  snare  to  his  tribe 
and  people,  who  were  led  thereby  into  an  idola- 
trous worship  (perhaps  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  on  the  ephod).     Gideon's  heroism  was  long 


remembered  after  his  death  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  11; 
Isa.  ix.  4,  x.  26;  Heb.  xi.  32).  [See  the  Com- 
mentaries on  Judges,  and  Canon  Farrar's  article 
in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.']  OEHLER. 

GIESELER,  Johann  Karl  Ludwig,  b.  at  Peters- 
hagen,  near  Minden,  March  3,  1793;  d.  at  Gbt- 
tingen,  July  8,  1854.  He  studied  at  Halle,  fought 
in  the  war  of  liberation  1813,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Cleve  1818,  professor 
of  theology  at  Bonn  1819,  and  at  Gottingen  1831. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Church-History,  in  its 
kind  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
German  learning,  distinguished  by  its  immense 
erudition,  accuracy,  and  careful  selection  of  pas- 
sages from  the  sources  which  constitute  the  body 
of  the  work  in  the  form  of  footnotes,  while  the 
text  is  a  meagre  skeleton*  down  to  1648.  First 
volume  appeared  1824 ;  fifth  and  last  (containing 
his  lectures,  and  treating  the  period  from  1814 
to  the  present  time)  1855,  after  his  death.  No 
less  than  three  English  translations  have  been 
published  of  this  work,  —  one  after  the  earlier 
editions,  by  Cunningham  (Philadelphia,  1836,  3 
vols.);  and  two  after  the  last  edition,  by  Davidson 
(Edinburgh,  1848-56,  5  vols.),  and  by  H.  B.  Smith 
(New  York,  1857-81,  5  vols.),  completed  by  Miss 
Mary  Robinson.  Among  his  other  works  are, 
Dogmengeschichte  (posthumous,  1855),  Versuch  tiber 
die  Enlstehung  der  schriftlichen  Evangelien  (his 
first  book,  1818,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  theory 
of  one  primal  gospel,  Urevangelium) ;  Unruhen  in 
d.  niederldnd.-ref.  Kirche  (1840);  Ueber  die  Lehn- 
insche  Weissagung  (1840),  etc.  Redepenning  wrote 
a  Life  of  him  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Church- 
History. 

GIFTS,  Spiritual  (Charismata).  The  old  Prot- 
estant theologians  understood  by  this  term  the 
endowment  to  perform  miraculous  works,  —  such 
as  the  speaking  with  tongues,  healing  the  sick, 
raising  the  dead,  —  and  limited  it  to  the  primitive 
Church.  This  is  still  the  view  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  which  regards  these  gifts  either  as  for- 
feited by  the  Church's  guilt  (Irvingism),  or  extin- 
guished by  God  as  no  longer  necessary.  The 
Catholic  Church  regards  the  miracles  of  the  saints 
as  the  result  of  their  continuance.  They  are  special 
endowments  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  merely 
the  characteristic  faculties  of  the  individual  as 
they  appear  in  various  forms  of  activity  subse- 
quent to  conversion,  as  Baur  would  have  it. 

Nothing  definite  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charis- 
mata is  to  be  drawn  from  the  etymology.  The 
term  outside  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  only  used 
twice,  —  once  by  Philo  (De  Alleg.  ii.  75),  and  once 
by  Peter  (1  Pet.  iv.  10).  It  gets  from  charis  (grace) 
the  special  meaning  of  a  gracious  gift  in  two 
cases,  the  pardon  of  sin  (Rom.  v.  15),  and  eternal 
life  (Rom.  vi.  23),  or  of  the  manifestations  of 
divine  grace  in  general  (Rom.  xi.  29).  In  all 
other  cases  the  word  signifies  special  gracious 
endowments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  exist  in  the 
believer  as  evidences  and  proofs  of  the  experience 
of  divine  grace  (1  Tim.  iv.  14,  etc.),  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  fit  him  for  some  special  form  of 
activity  in  which  he  can  serve  the  Church  (1  Cor. 
xii.  4).  The  capacity  which  each  has  to  edify 
the  Church  is  in  consequence  of  a  charisma  which 
he  must  exercise,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
exercises  divine  grace  (1  Pet.  iv.  10).  These 
gifts  are  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are 
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characteristic  of  the  state  of  grace.  Neander  is 
right  when  he  defines  the  charisma  as  a  capacity 
in  which  the  power  and  activity  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  are  revealed,  be  this  capacity  immediately 
imparted  by  the  Spirit,  or  merely  a  natural  capa- 
city sanctified  and  enlarged  by  the  principle  of 
the  new  life.  The  comprehensive  definition,  then, 
would  be  as  follows :  charismata  are  capacities 
and  aptitudes  necessary  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  individuals  are  enabled  to  use 
their  natural  endowments  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  are  furnished  with  new  powers  to 
effect  this  end. 

The  charismata  are  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  administration  of  offices  in  the  Church ; 
and  Christians  may  themselves  become  charis- 
mata (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  Church  offices  are  not 
something  distinct  from  them  (1  Cor.  xii.  5),  as 
Thiersch  and  others  hold,  but  impossible  without 
charismatic  endowment.  The  question  then  arises, 
To  what  extent  are  the  charismata  permanent  in 
the  Church  ?  Their  number  is  as  various  as  the 
needs  of  the  church ;  and  neither  the  enumera- 
tion of  1  Cor.  xii.,  nor  of  Eph.  iv.,  nor  Rom.  xii. 
can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive.  But  those  are 
permanent  which  are  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  those  temporary  which 
had  a  miraculous  element,  as  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  apostles.  But  among  the  latter  is  not  to 
be  included  the  "  gift  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
so  as  to  produce  faith  "  (Weiss).  The  apostolic 
charismata  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the 
ministry,  that  the  apostolic  office  does  to  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  consist  in  the  power  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Church.  They  are  therefore 
not  repeated,  as  the  Irvingites  hold,  for  there  are 
no  circumstances  calling  for  their  repetition.  [The 
fullest  list  of  the  charismata,  or  spiritual  gifts,  is 
given  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  —  speaking  with  tongues, 
working  miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  knowledge, 
etc. J.  See  David  Schultz  :  D.  Geistesgaben  d. 
ersten  Christen,  Bresl.,  1836;  Engelmann :  V  d. 
Charismen  im  Allgemeinen,  etc.,  Regensb.,  1848; 
The  Histories  of  the  A  p.  Ch.,  by  Tr  autmann,  Leip., 
1848  [Neander  and  Schaff].  CREMER. 

GIFTTHEIL,  Ludwig  Friedrich,  son  of  an  abbot 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  noted  for  his  fanatical  decla- 
mations against  the  State  Church.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known ;  but  his  literary  activity 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War ; 
and  he  died  in  Amsterdam,  1661.  He  stood  in 
connection  with  Breckling  and  other  persons  of 
the  same  description,  published  letters  of  warning 
to  the  king  of  England  (1643-44)  and  to  Crom- 
well, whom  he  styled  "  field-marshal  of  the  devil, 
street-robber,  thief,  and  murderer,"  and  wrote  in 
1647  Deklaration  aus  Orient,  etc.  See  Bohme  : 
Acht  Backer  von  der  Reformation  der  Kirche  in 
England,  Altona,  1734.  HAGENBACH. 

CI'HON.     See  Eden,  Jerusalem. 

GILBERT  DE  LA  PORRE'E  (Gilbertus  Porre- 
tanus),  b.  at  Poitiers,  1070;  d.  there  1154  ;  studied 
philosophy  in  the  school  of  Chartres ;  was  after- 
wards a  teacher  there,  and  became  bishop  of  his 
native  city  in  1142.  lie  was  a  virtuoso  in  dialec- 
tics, and  wrote  commentaries  on  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Boethius ;  but  to  the  mystics  he  naturally 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  a  dangerous  ration- 
alism.    Walter  of  St.  Victor  called  him  one  of  the 


"four  labyrinths  of  France,"  Abelard,  Pierre  of 
Poitiers,  and  Petrus  Lombardus,  being  the  three 
others ;  and  on  account  of  his  commentary  on 
Boetius  de  Trinitate,  printed  in  the  Basel  edition 
of  Boethius'  works  (1570),  Bernard  of  Clairveaux 
accused  him  of  heresy.  The  case  was  tried  at 
the  councils  of  Paris  and  Rheims  (1148),  in  the 
presence  of  Eugenius  III. ;  but,  though  the  Pope 
accepted  Bernard's  counter  propositions  against 
Gilbert,  he  did  not  officially  confirm  them,  and 
Gilbert  returned  unmolested  to  his  see.  See 
Lipsius  :  Gilberlus  Porretanus,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  Allg.  Encyclopaedic;  [Haureau  :  Phi- 
losophic Scholastique,  i.  296  sqq.].  PRESSEL. 

GILBERT  OF  SEMPRINGHAM,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Gilbertines,  or  Sempringham  canons 
{Ordo  Gilbertinorum  Canonicorum,  or  Ordo  Sem- 
pringensis)  ;  b.  about  1083,  at  Sempringham,  Lin- 
colnshire, of  a  Norman  noble  family ;  d.  there 
Feb.  4,  1189.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  and 
pastor  of  Sempringham-Tirington,  in  1123 ;  in 
1135  he  built  a  convent  for  the  shelter  of  seven 
destitute  girls,  and  shortly  after  was  called  upon 
to  establish  others  for  women  and  for  men  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England.  To  the  nuns  he  gave  the 
Benedictine  rule.  In  1148  he  was  refused  per- 
mission by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  to  merge  all  these 
monasteries  in  the  Cistercian  order,  and  therefore 
they  were  per  force  independent.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  the  order  possessed  eighteen  hundred 
members  (seven  hundred  males,  eleven  hundred 
females),  thirteen  double  monasteries  with  hospi- 
tals, almshouses,  and  orphanages  attached :  when 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  possessed  twenty- 
five  monasteries.  In  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, Feb.  4,  Gilbert  appears  as  the  author  of  the 
Gilbertinorum  Statute  and  Exhortationes  ad  Fratres. 
He  was  canonized  by  Innocent  III.  1202,  and  is 
commemorated  Feb.  4.  See  Hurter  :  Gesch.  des 
hmocenz  III.  u.  seiner  Zeitgenossen,  Gotha,  1834- 
42,  4  vols.  ZOCKLER. 

GIL' BOA  {bubbling  fountain),  a  mountain-range 
east  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  present  Jebel 
Faku'a,  bleak  and  bare,  1,717  feet  high,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  steep,  running  east  south-east 
for  about  ten  miles ;  was  the  place  where  Saul 
and  his  three  sons  were  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Philistines  the  day  after  his  visit  to  the  witch  of 
Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  x.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
i.  21). 

GILDAS,  the  oldest  and  the  only  extant  of  the 
historians  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  wrote  a  Historia 
and  an  Epistola,  in  which  he  gives  a  record  of  the 
British  history  under  the  Romans,  and  from  their 
withdrawal  to  his  own  time.  Though  these  works 
have  been  quoted  by  Bede,  Alcuin,  William  of 
Newbury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  no  reliable  biographical  notice  of  the 
author  exists.  The  legends  from  the  later  middle 
ages  are  mere  fiction.  It  seems,  however,  that  he 
was  born  in  516,  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Bangor,  and  died  570.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  by  Stevenson,  London,  1838.  Trans- 
lations have  been  made  by  Habington,  London, 
1638,  and  by  Giles,  London,  1841,  republished, 
with  additions,  in  Bohn's  Six  Old  English  Chroni- 
cles. 

GIL'EAD.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

GILES,  St.  (the  same  as  the  Greek  Klyidiog ;  Lat- 
in, JEgidius;  Italian,  Egidio .;   Spanish,  Gil;  and 
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Trench,  Gilles),  b.  in  Greece,  640 ;  d.  before  725, 
in  a  monastery  on  the  Rhone.  He  came  to  the 
coast  of  Provence  about  665,  and  lived  a  hermit's 
life  till  670,  when  he  went  still  deeper  into  the 
forest,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  king, 
Wamba  (Flavius),  under  these  circumstances : 
one  day  the  hind  upon  whose  milk  the  saint  was 
nourished,  wounded  by  an  arrow,  sought  refuge 
from  the  king's  dogs  in  the  cavern  occupied  by  the 
saint.  The  king  on  coming  up  was  much  struck  by 
the  sight  of  the  saint  kneeling,  with  the  wounded 
animal  by  his  side,  and  desired  the  holy  man  to 
attend  upon  him  at  court.  St.  Giles  obeyed,  but 
did  not  stay  long ;  for  in  673  he  was  again  in  the 
Jorest,  and  founded  a  monastery  which  bore  his 
name.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  was  extraordi- 
nary. Miracles  were  likewise  attributed  to  him. 
He  once  refused  treatment  for  an  accidental  lame- 
ness, in  order  that  his  pain  and  inconvenience 
might  be  a  trial  to  his  flesh,  and  is  therefore 
honored  as  the  patron  saint  of  cripples.  He  has 
churches  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  many  in  Great 
Britain.  In  art  he  is  portrayed  as  an  old  man, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  on  whose  lap,  or  at  whose 
feet,  is  a  hind  wounded  by  an  arrow  through  its 
neck.  He  is  commemorated  Sept.  1.  His  relics 
are  in  St.  Sernin's,  Toulouse.  See  Smith  and 
Wace  :  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.,  art.  JEgidius. 

GILFILLAN,  George,  a  popular  writer  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at 
Comrie,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  30,  1813 ;  d. 
Aug.  13,  1878.  After  study  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Secession  con- 
gregation at  Dundee,  in  March,  1836.  Beginning 
with  Five  Discourses  (1839),  he  issued  many  vol- 
umes of  popular  literary  criticism,  which  have 
had  a  large  circulation.  His  best  work  is  Bards 
of  the  Bible  (1851,  6th  ed.,  1874),  which  attempts 
to  be  "  a  poem  on  the  Bible,"  with,  however,  ques- 
tionable success ;  for  he  indulges  too  much  in 
rhapsody,  and  lowers,  while  attempting  to  revivify, 
the  heroes  of  the  past.  His  life  was  laborious, 
spiritual,  and  useful.  As  a  preacher  and  lecturer 
he  was  successful,  not  alone  in  attracting  num- 
bers, but  in  making  a  profound  impression  by  his 
thrilling  eloquence. 

GILL,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  Baptist  divine  and 
biblical  expositor;  b.  Nov.  23, 1697,  at  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire,  where  his  father  preached  to 
a  mixed  congregation  of  Dissenters;  d.  Oct.  14, 
1771,  at  Camberwell.  His  school  education  was 
limited ;  but  by  private  study  he  acquired  much 
knowledge,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  Hebrew 
without  any  assistance.  After  preaching  for-  a 
time  in  Higham  Ferrers,  he  was  called  in  1720 
to  the  Baptist  church  at  Horsleydown,  near  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Gill  was  a  profound  theologian  and  a 
voluminous  author.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  his  day  of  Hyper-Calvinism,  but 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  infant-baptism  (against 
Jonathan  Dickinson  and  others).  He  published 
one  of  the  ablest  answers  to  Whitby's  Five  Points, 
under  the  title  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truth  (4 
vols.,  1735—38).  The  same  views  are  stated  in 
his  Bodij  of  Divinity,  2  vols.,  1769  (new  ed.,  Lond., 
1839),  to  which  he  added  a  volume  on  Practical 
Divinity  (1770).  Like  Dr.  D wight's  Theology,  it 
contained  the  substance  of  sermons  preached 
from  the  pulpit.  Of  his  advocacy  of  Calvinism, 
Toplady  said,  "  Certainly  no  man  has  treated  that 


momentous  subject,  the  system  'of  divine  grace, 
in  all  its  branches  more  closely,  judiciously,  and 
successfully."  Dr.  Gill's  great  work  was  his 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  (1746-48,  in  3 
vols.)  and  of  the  Old  Testament  (1763-76,  in 
6  vols.).  His  first  effort  in  this  department  was 
an  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  which  he  preached 
from  the  pulpit  in  1724,  and  published  in  1728. 
This  commentary  is  enriched  with  the  stores  of 
rabbinical  learning.  Mr.  Spurgeon  calls  it  "  in- 
valuable in  its  own  line  of  things."  It  is  still 
useful  for  homiletic  purposes,  but  pursues  the  alle- 
gorizing method  to  an  extreme.  The  best  edition 
of  Gill's  commentary  is  in  9  vols.,  Phila.,  1811- 
19,  with  a  full  Memoir.  Rippon  :  Brief  Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  Gill,  Lond.,  1838. 

GILLESPIE,  George,  one  of  the  four  Scotch 
commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman;  b.  at  Kir- 
caldy,  Jan.  21,  1613;  d.  at  Kirkcaldy,  Dec.  17, 
1648.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1638 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Wemyss,  whence  in  1642 
he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh.  In  1643  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
He  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body,  but 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  its  closest  reasoners, 
and  one  of  its  readiest  and  most  able  debaters. 
He  was  always  listened  to  with  attention,  and 
opposed  at  times,  with  success,  even  the  great 
learning  of  Lightfoot  and  Selden.  The  story  is 
told,  that  when  the  Assembly  came  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  "What  is  God?" 
all  declined  to  give  a  definition  except  Gillespie, 
who  was  hit  upon  as  being  the  youngest  member. 
He  reluctantly  consented,  but  called  upon  the 
body  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer  before  attempt- 
ing it.  His  very  first  words  of  invocation  were 
taken  down,  and  incorporated  as  the  best  possible 
human  answer.  In  1648  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland.  His  brilliant 
and  meteoric  career  was  cut  short  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five.  In  1637  he  put  forth  The  Eng- 
lish Popish  Ceremonies  obtruded  upon  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (a  work  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion), and  in  1641  Assertion  of  the  Government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (in  which  he  brings  keen- 
ness of  argument  and  able  learning  to  bear 
against  the  "  Independent  Scheme  ").  His  ablest 
work,  Aaron's  Rod  blossoming,  or  the  Divine  Ordi- 
nance of  Church-Government  vindicated  (pp.  590), 
appeared  in  London  1646,  and  was  directed 
against  Erastianism.  The  best  edition  of  these 
and  Gillespie's  other  works  is  by  Hethrington, 
2  vols.,  Edinb.,  1844-46,  with  a  Memoir. 

GILLESPIE,  Thomas,  b.  in  the  parish  of  Dud- 
dingston,  Midlothian,  Scotland,  in  1708 ;  d.  at 
Dunfermline,  Jan.  19,  1774.  In  connection  with 
Boston  of  Jedburgh,  and  Collier  of  Colinsburgh, 
he  organized  in  1761  the  so-called  "Presbytery  of 
Relief"  (i.e.,  "from  the  yoke  of  patronage  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  courts "),  because, 
having  been  deposed  for  contumacy  in  refusing 
conscientiously  to  attend  presbytery  meetings 
called  to  ordain  an  unacceptable  minister,  his 
persistent  efforts  to  be  re-admitted  were  rejected. 
See  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1849. 

GILLETT,  Ezra  Hall,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  Presbyterian  divine  and  historian ;  b. 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  July  15,  1823 ;  d.  in  New- 
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York  City,  Sept.  2,  1875.  After  graduating  at 
Yale  College  (1841)  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1844),  he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Harlem  (1845),  which  he  left  in  1868 
to  accept  the  chair  of  political  economy,  ethics, 
and  history  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Gillett  was  a  man  of  great  humility,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  painstaking,  patient  research  as  an 
historian.  His  first  large  work  was  The  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Huss  (Boston,  1861,  2  vols.,  3d  ed., 
1870).  His  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian  Ch.  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (Phila.,  1864,  2  vols., 
rev.  ed.,  1873),  which  he  was  selected  by  the  New 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
prepare,  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the 
subject.  God  in  Human  Thought  (2  vols.)  and 
the  Moral  System  (New  York,  i875),  for  the  use 
of  students,  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  prepare 
a  historical  and  critical  Introduction  to  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  their 
treatment  of  English  thought  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Gillett  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
Review  and  to  The  New-York  Evangelist. 

GILPIN,  Bernard  {Apostle  of  the  North),  b.  at 
Kentmere,  Eng\,  1517 ;  d.  at  Houghton-le-Spring, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  about  1556, 
March  4,  1583.  He  was  a  fearless  preacher 
against  the  clerical  and  lay  vices  of  the  times, 
and  a  practical  philanthropist.  "  His  life  was  a 
ceaseless  round  of  benevolent  activity.  Strangers 
and  travellers  found  a  ready  reception ;  and  even 
their  horses  were  treated  with  so  much  care  that 
it  was  humorously  said,  that,  if  one  were  turned 
loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  imme- 
diately make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton. 
He  built  and  endowed  a  grammar-school  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds,  educated 
and  maintained  a  large  number  of  poor  children 
at  his  own  charge,  and  provided  the  more  prom- 
ising pupils  with  means  of  studying  at  the  uni- 
versities. Among  his  parishioners  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  judge,  and  did  great  service  in  prevent- 
ing lawsuits  amongst  them."  See  William  Gil- 
pin :  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  with  Introduction 
by  Edward  Irving,  Glasgow,  1824. 

CIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS  (Cirald  de  Barri), 
b.  at  Meanor  Pyrr  about  1147 ;  d.  about  1220 ; 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  in  Paris,  and 
was,  after  his  return  in  1172,  sent  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  St.  David,  to  reform  the 
Church  of  the  diocese,  and  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  Roman  Church,  by  the  introduction  of 
celibacy,  tithes,  etc.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
English  crown  at  that  moment  to  build  up  a  sup- 
port for  itself  in  Wales  and  Ireland  by  establish- 
ing the  Roman  hierarchy  there;  and  Giraldus' 
attempt  in  St.  David  was  a  brilliant  success. 
Nevertheless,  when  in  1176  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  that  diocese  by  the  chapter,  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  royal  recognition,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  lectured  on  canon  law.  In  1180  he  returned 
to  Wales,  and  was  for  several  years  administrator 
of  St.  David  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 
He  once  more  gained  the  favor  of  the  king,  and 
accompanied  Prince  John  on  his  campaign  in 
Ireland  1185,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
when,  in  1188,  he  went  to  Wales  to  preach  a  cru- 
sade. Nevertheless,  when,  in  1198,  he  a  second 
time  was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  David,  he  again 


missed  the  goal  by  the  opposition  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  rest  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  retirement.  He  was  a  very  prolific 
writer ;  and  his  works  —  Topographia  Hibernke, 
Ilinerarium  Cambria,  Speculum  Ecclesioz,  Expug- 
natio  Hibernice,  etc.  — have  their  value,  in  spite  of 
his  credulity  and  vanity.  They  were  best  edited 
by  Brewer  and  Dimack,  Lond.,  1860-77,  in  7  vols. 
[Of  his  Itin.  Camb.  there  is  a  translation,  with  a 
life  of  Giraldus,  and  notes,  by  R.  C.  Hoare,  Lond., 
1806,  in  2  vols.]  C.  SCHOLL. 

CIRDLE,  among  the  Hebrews.  One  of  the 
essential  articles  of  dress  in  the  East,  worn  alike 
both  by  men  and  women,  was  the  girdle.  There 
were  different  kinds  of  girdles,  corresponding  to 
their  equivalents  in  the  Hebrew.  There  was  (1) 
the  ezor,  denoting  something  bound,  which  was 
worn  by  men  of  different  states  (comp.  2  Kings 
i.  8 ;  Job  xii.  18 ;  Isa.  v.  27 ;  Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  15);  (2)  the  abnet,  or  the  girdle  of  sacer- 
dotal and  state  officers,  especially  worn  by  the 
priests  about  the  close-fitting  tunic  (Exod.  xxviii. 
39,  xxxix.  29)  ;  (3)  the  kishurim,  mentioned  Isa. 
iii.  20,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  girdle  worn 
by  women.  In  general  the  girdle  was  made  of 
leather  (2  Kings  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4).  The  nobles 
wore  girdles  of  linen,  four  fingers  broad,  and 
embossed  or  studded  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  or  pearls,  or  metals  (Dan.  x.  5).  It  was 
fastened  by  a  clasp  or  buckle  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  tied  in  a  knot.  Men  wore  the  girdle  about 
the  loins ;  whilst  the  women,  having  generally 
their  girdle  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  wore  it 
about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  actively 
engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  The  military  girdle 
was  worn  about  the  waist:  the  sword  or  dagger 
was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.  iii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
8;  Ps.  xlv.  3).  Here  girding  up  the  loins  de- 
notes preparation  for  battle  (1  Kings  xviii.  46; 
2  Kings  iv.  29)  ;  whilst  to  "  loose  the  girdle  "  was 
to  give  way  to  repose  and  indolence  (Isa.  v.  27). 
It  was  a  token  of  great  confidence  and  affection 
to  loose  the  girdle,  and  give  it  to  another  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  4).  Girdles  were  used  as  a  kind  of  purse 
(Matt.  x.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  8) ;  and  inkhorns  were  also 
carried  in  them  (Ezek.  ix.  2).  euetschi. 

CLANVIL,  Joseph,  a  philosophical  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  b.  in  Plymouth  1636 ; 
d.  in  Bath,  Nov.  4,  1680.  After  graduation  at 
Oxford  he  took  orders,  and  was  for  a  time  chap- 
lain to  the  king ;  in  1666  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  vigorous  defender, 
and  in  1678  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Worces- 
ter. He  was  the  leader  of  the  philosophical 
sceptics,  who  "  attacked  all  philosophy  by  deny- 
ing the  self-evident  and  authoritative  character 
of  its  original  categories  and  axioms,  and  resolved 
all  trustworthy  knowledge  into  the  vague  opera- 
tions of  experience,  supplemented  by  the  testi- 
mony of  revelation,  or  into  what  could  be  verified 
by  physical  experiment."  But  his  motive  in 
favoring  scepticism  in  science  was  to  assure  reli- 
gion against  all  attacks.  His  principal  work  was 
Scepsis  Scientifca,  or  Confest  Ignorance  the  Way  to 
Science,  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  and 
Confident  Opinion' (Lond.,  1665),  which  was  an 
enlargement  of  his  first  work,  The  Vanity  of  Dog- 
matizing (1661).  He  believed  in  witches,  and 
wrote  Philosophical  Considerations  concerning  the 
Existence  of  Sorcerers   and   Sorcery   (1666),  and 
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Sadducimus  Triumphans,  or  a  Full  and  Plain  Evi- 
dence concerning  Witches  and  Apparitions  (ed.  by 
Dr.  Henry  More,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  1681,  2d  ed.,  16S2). 

GLASS,  John,  b.  in  Fifeshire,  Sept.  21,  1695; 
d.  at  Dundee,  1773 ;  minister  of  the  kirk  at  Teal- 
ing,  1719 ;  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1728,  in  consequence  of  his  publication,  in  the 
previous  year,  of  a  book  in  which  he  maintained 
that  an  Established  Church  was  contrary  to  the 
gospel.  He  gathered  a  sect  called  in  Scotland 
Glassites,  but  in  England  and  America  Sande- 
maniaxs  (which  see).  His  works  appeared  at 
Edinburgh,  1761,  2d  ed.,  Perth,  1782,  5  vols. 

GLASSIUS,  Salomo,  b.  at  Sondershausen,  1593; 
d.  at  Qotha,  July  27,  1656;  studied  theology, 
especially  the  Shemitic  languages,  at  Jena  and 
Wittenberg,  and  was  made  professor  of  theology 
at  Jena  in  1637,  and  superintendent-general  of 
Saxe-Gotha  in  1640.  His  principal  work  was  his 
Philologia  Sacra,  a  combination  of  a  critical  and 
historical  introduction  to  the  Bible  and  a  biblical 
hermeneutics.  It  appeared  in  1625,  was  much 
appreciated  at  its  time,  and  often  reprinted.  The 
general  theological  stand-point  of  the  author 
forms  a  transition  from  the  old  orthodoxy  to  the 
pietism  of  Spener.  THOLUCK. 

CLEBE  {church  land),  most  commonly  the 
land  belonging  to  a  parish  church,  besides  the 
tithes.  There  are  several  important  statutes  in 
relation  to  glebes,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Originally  every  church  had  a  house  for 
the  minister,  and  a  glebe :  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  consecration  where  these  M'ere  not. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS.     See  Doxology. 

GLORIA  PATRI.    See  Doxology. 

GLORY.     See  Nimbus. 

GLOSSES,  Biblical.  The  word  "gloss,"  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  glossa,  denotes  not 
only  tongue  and  language,  but  was  also  used 
among  grammarians  to  denote  any  note  appended 
to  a  word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  interpreta- 
tion or  illustration.  Works  containing  such 
notes  were  called  "glossaries,"  and  comprised 
not  only  the  wide  range  of  philology,  but  also 
science,  medicine,  geography,  etc.,  and  even  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Bible.  Notes  on  the 
latter  were  called  "  sacred  glosses."  Before,  how- 
ever, such  glosses  were  noted  down,  the  text  of 
the  Bible  had  been  the  subject  of  exegetical 
studies ;  and  the  word  "  glosses,"  which  among 
the  Greeks  denoted  "  the  word  to  be  interpreted," 
was  used  among  the  Latins  for  the  "  explanation 
u"",f  "     In  the  latter  sense  it  was  used  among 
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the  Christian  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
still  used  in  our  own  days. 

Almost  as  old  as  writing  itself  is  the  habit 
of  placing  annotations  in  the  margin,  either  ex- 
planatory or  otherwise,  of  the  text.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Bible  ;  partly  because 
it  was  read  more  than  any  other  book,  partly 
because  it  was  read  by  such  who  needed  an  ex- 
planation, or  believed  themselves  fit  for  making 
explanations.  At  first  very  brief,  often  confined 
to  a  single  word,  these  glosses  grew  finally  into 
more  extended  remarks.  In  the  Hebrew  codices 
these  glosses  were  the  source  of  not  a  few  of  the 
keri  reading's ;  and  the  glosses  on  the  margins  of 
the  codices  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  given  rise  to  many  of  the  various 


readings  which  exist  in  both  of  these,  an  elimina- 
tion of  which  requires  sound  and  cautious  judg- 
ment. The  more  difficult  the  understanding  of 
the  sacred  writings  was  regarded,  the  longer  were 
the  marginal  annotations  (glossce  marginales), 
which  were  especially  made  on  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate,  —  some  grammatical,  some  historical, 
some  theological,  some  allegorical  and  mystical. 
The  most  famous  collection  of  these  glossce  mar- 
ginales is  that  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  made  in  the 
ninth  century,  which  became  the  great  exegetical 
thesaurus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  known  as 
the  Glossa  Ordinaria.  Besides  notes  being  writ- 
ten in  the  margin,  there  were  also  such  as  were 
written  between  the  lines  (glossce  inlerlineares)  ; 
and  a  collection  of  the  latter  was  made  by  Anselm 
of  Laon  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Both  works  were  often  printed  together.  In  the 
last  century  special  attention  was  given  to  these 
glosses :  such  is  the  work  of  Ernesti,  entitled 
Glossce  Sacrce,  Leipzig,  1785.  HEUSS. 

Glosses,  or,  as  they  are  usually  denominated, 
marginal  notes,  are  found  in  English  Bibles,  in 
different  versions.  Those  made  by  the  Genevan 
translators  particularly  excited  the  dislike  of 
King  James,  and  made  him  ready  to  second  Dr. 
Reynold's  proposition  for  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  on  the  second  day  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  (Monday,  Jan.  16,  1604).  His 
objection  to  them  was  their  alleged  seditious  and 
traitorous  character,  because  they  struck  at  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  therefore,  proposed,  that,  in  the  new 
translation,  there  should  be  no  marginal  notes; 
to  which  the  King  said,  "  That  caveat  is  well  put 
in."  Nevertheless  the  King  James  Version  has 
such  notes,  although  of  very  limited  scope, — mere 
various  readings,  in  most  cases.  There  was  some 
complaint  at  the  omission  of  the  Geneva  annota- 
tions. See  Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  Bk.  X.,  Cent, 
xvii.,  Sects.  1,  2,  and  3,  ^f  41,  NichoPs  ed.,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  20:!  sqq.,  276.  The  revised  version  of  18S1  has 
also  glosses,  in  which  the  various  readings  of  an- 
cient manuscripts  are  given.  Many  of  the  marginal 
readings  of  the  British  revisers  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  those  in  the  text,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  American  fellow-laborers. 

GLOSSES  and  GLOSSATORES.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  AVest  Roman  Empire  in  Italy, 
Roman  law  gradually  lost  its  authority  in  practi- 
cal life,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  thereof, 
also  its  theoretical  interest  as  a  study ;  until  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth,  century,  both  were  revived  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  law-school  at  Bologna  by  one  Irneri- 
us  (Warnerius,  Guarnerius).  The  fame  of  this 
school  soon  gathered  a  great  number  of  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  thereby  was  not 
only  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Roman  law 
advanced,  but  its  practical  application  was  at  the 
same  time  inaugurated.  The  teachers,  however, 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  lecturing :  a  literary 
activity  also  developed.  Explanations  of  single 
words  or  phrases,  and  illustrations  of  positive 
facts  or  relations,  were  put  down  in  the  form  of 
short  notes,  glosses  between  the  lines  (interlinear 
glosses)  or  in  the  margin  (marginal  glosses);  and, 
besides  such  short  notes,  the  glossatores  also  pro- 
duced summce  (or  surveys  of  the  contents  of  a 
chapter),  casus  (or  fictitious  cases  illustrative  of 
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certain  principles),  qucestiones,  distinctiones,  etc. 
From  the  Roman  law  this  method  was  transferred 
to  canon  law,  and  flourished  among  the  canonists 
of  the  University  of  Paris  no  less  than  among 
the  legists  of  Bologna.  Several  of  the  pupils  of 
Gratian  wrote  glosses  on  his  decretum :  and  in 
1212  Johannes  Teutonicus  undertook  to  gather 
these  glosses  into  a  continuous  commentary  on 
the  decretum,  called  an  apparatus,  or  glossa  ordi- 
naria.  Similar  [/losses  ordinarice  were  also  made 
to  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  the  Liber  sixtus, 
the  Clementines,  and  Extravagantes,  and  are  of 
great  value,  not  only  scientific,  but  also  historical. 
See  Sarti  :  De  claris  archigymnasii  Bonon.  pro- 
fessoribus,  1769.  WASSERSCHLEBEN. 

GLOUCESTER,  capital  city  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name;  situated  on  the  Severn,  108  miles 
north-west  from  London ;  population  18,330 ; 
founded  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Aulus 
Plautius;  called  by  the  Saxons  Gleauanceastre;  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  England.  Here 
was  the  favorite  residence  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  the  Norman  kings;  here  Charles  I. 
was  repulsed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  here  the 
Sunday  school  was  instituted,  the  first  one  being 
held  by  Robert  Raikes,  1781.  Its  cathedral  dates 
from  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester  from  1541.  Among  its  famous  bish- 
ops may  be  mentioned  Hooper  (1550-55)  and 
Warburton  (1759-79).  Since  1836  it  has  been 
consolidated  with  Bristol.  The  present  episcopal 
income  is  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  incumbent  (1882)  is  Dr.  Charles  John  Elli- 
cott,  who  was  consecrated  in  1863. 

GNAPH/EUS,  Wilhelmus  (Fullonius),  b.  at  The 
Hague,  1493;  d.  at  Norden,  Sept.  29,  1568;  a 
noticeable  Dutch  humanist;  was  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  but  joined  the 
reformatory  movement ;  was  twice  imprisoned  by 
the  Romanists,  and  finally  compelled  to  flee  the 
country.  He  went  to  Prussia,  first  as  rector  of  a 
school  in  Elburg,  then  as  director  of  the  peda- 
gogicum  in  Konigsberg.  But  he  found  no  more 
toleration  among  the  Lutherans  of  Prussia  than 
among  the  Romanists  of  his  home.  Though  he 
was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  dragged  from  one 
theological  disputation  into  another,  condemned 
for  heresy,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Reformed  con- 
fession, excommunicated,  and  banished,  1547.  He 
found  a  refuge  in  Friesland. 

GNOSTICISM,  an  eclectic  philosophy  of  the 
first  Christian  centuries,  which  constructed  its 
systems  out  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  ele- 
ments, and  clothed  its  ideas  in  mythological 
drapery.  The  term  is  originally  derived  from 
gnosis,  or  "knowledge,"  which  Paul  uses  for  a  deep 
acquaintance  ■with  God's  purpose  in  redemption 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  21).  The  designation  "Gnostics" 
was  given,  as  Lipsius  has  shown,  in  a  pre-eminent 
and  special  sense  to  the  Ophites  of  Syrian  origin. 
Irenseus  states  that  the  Carpocratians,  who  were 
of  Alexandrian  origin,  assumed  the  name.  This 
fact,  and  the  early  development  of  a  Christian 
philosophy  in  Alexandria,  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  used  at  a  very  early  date  in  that 
city.  Gnosis  was  used  in  contrast  not  only  to 
pistis,  or  "faith,"  but  also  to  the  Pagan  phi/osophia. 

Gnosticism  stands  on  the  border-line  between 
the  Christian  system  and  Paganism.  It  was  the 
resultant  of  two  processes,  starting  from  different 


directions,  —  the  contact  of  the  Church,  on  the 
one  side,  with  Pagan  thought;  and  the  attempt  of 
philosophy,  on  the  other,  to  harmonize  Christian 
revelation  with  its  own  systems.  It  gave  up  the 
monotheism  of  the  Scriptures,  limited  the  canon, 
and  allegorized  away,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  great 
facts  of  Christ's  work  and  person.  Gnosticism 
drew  largely  from  the  Greek  systems  of  Plato  and 
the  Stoics;  but  that  which  is  characteristic  was 
derived  from  Oriental  religions.  It  incorporated 
their  bald  Dualism  ;  while  Greek  philosophy,  for 
the  most  part,  favors  the  Pantheistic  conception 
of  the  universe.  As  a  rule,  it  represented  individual 
life  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  emanation  from 
the  original  essence ;  while  Greek  speculation 
taught  a  process  of  development  by  evolution  in 
an  ascending  scale  from  chaos.  Unlike  Greek 
systems,  its  thought  was  not  methodical,  but  poeti- 
cal, and  charged  with  Oriental  imagery  and  free- 
dom. The  Gnostics,  likewise,  showed  their  pref- 
erence for  Oriental  mythologies  in  the  names  of 
the  angels.  Parseeism  with  its  fully-developed 
idea  of  God  as  light,  Chaldsean  astrology  (in  Bar- 
desanes  and  Saturninus),  and  Buddhism  with  its 
ascetic  tendency,  —  all  combined  with  the  Syrian 
and  Phoenician  mythologies  to  give  to  Gnosticism 
its  Oriental  coloring. 

The  principal  task  which  Gnosticism  proposed 
for  itself  was  to  lead  man  by  speculative  knowl- 
edge to  salvation.  The  chief  questions  which 
pressed  upon  it  for  solution  were  how  the  human 
spirit  became  imprisoned  in  matter,  and  how  it 
might  be  emancipated.  The  former  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  question  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil ;  which  Tertullian,  with  other  po- 
lemical writers,  regarded  as  the  main  subject  of 
Gnostic  thought.  In  the  latter,  the  pui'ification 
and  deliverance  of  the  soul,  it  agitated  one  of  the 
profoundest  thoughts  of  Christianity. 

Influenced  by  Hellenic  philosophy,  the  Gnostics 
subordinated  the  will  to  knowledge,  and  repre- 
sented experimental  Christianity  as  knowledge 
rather  than  faith,  and  made  knowledge  the  stand- 
ard of  the  moral  condition.  They  would  have 
changed  the  consecution  of  Christ's  words  in 
Matt.  v.  8  to  the  statement,  "  They  that  see  God 
are  pure  in  heart."  They  were  influenced  by  the 
aristocratic  class-feeling  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  regarded  himself  as  lifted  above  the 
religious  creed  and  humiliating  occupations  of 
the  multitude.  It  continued  in  a  lower  stage  of 
knowlege  characterized  by  faith.  Upon  the  be- 
liever who  held  to  the  letter  they  looked  down 
with  contempt.  Faith  was  in  this  way  made  a 
principle  of  separation  by  Gnosticism ;  while 
Christianity  makes  it  the  bond  of  union  and 
brotherhood  between  all  men.  The  Gnostic  di- 
vided mankind  into  three  classes,  —  spiritual  (nvev- 
naTLnoi),  psychic,  and  carnal  (vThkoi,  capiwcni,  etc.) 
beings.  The  last  class  are  controlled  by  passion 
and  instincts.  Matter  is  the  source  of  chaotic 
movement  and  sinful  desire  :  God  and  the  spirit- 
ual nature  (nvev/io)  are  unmoved  by  instinct  and 
passion.  The  spiritual  beings  become  aware  of 
their  kinship  with  God,  and'will  be  completely 
delivered.  This  is  the  source  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  law  of  life  for  the  spiritual  class.  They  must 
seek  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  divine  kingdom, 
and  thus  bring  to  development  the  seed  within 
them. 
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Different  writers  have  endeavored  to  derive 
the  various  phases  of  Gnosticism  from  a  single 
leading  principle.  Baur  finds  it  in  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  religion  of  which  it  treats  when  it 
discusses  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  Paganism  and 
Judaism  on  the  other.  Lipsius  finds  it  in  the 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  faith.  With- 
out denying  this  antithesis,  Neander  and  Hilgen- 
feld  represent  the  person  of  the  World-Creator  as 
the  point  of  departure.  This  mythological  figure 
is  called  by  Valentinus  (following  Plato),  Demi- 
urge ;  by  Basilides,  Archon  ;  and  by  Ophitic  sects, 
Jaldabaoth,  or  Son  of  Chaos.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  most  characteristic  figure  in  Gnostic  systems, 
and  concentrates  in  itself  its  most  important 
ideas.  The  introduction  of  this  being  between 
God  and  the  visible  universe  grows  out  of  the 
antithesis  of  God  and  matter.  This  speculative 
Dualism  leads  to  a  religious  Dualism,  which  sets 
the  God  of  the  New  Testament  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Demi- 
urge is  almost  invariably  represented  as  having 
a  very  subordinate  activity,  compared  with  God 
(and  Justinus  is  the  only  one  who  even  ascribes  to 
him  a  spiritual  or  pneumatic  nature),  and  then  he 
is  devoid  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  The 
spirits  which  proceed  from  God  are  high  above 
him.  He  belongs  to  the  world,  and  marks  the 
chasm  between  it  and  God.  The  description  of 
his  creative  work  draws  largely  from  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis.  He  is  the  God  of  the  Jews. 
But  his  kingdom  is  broken  into  by  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  and  by  that  of  spiritual  or  pneumatic 
life. 

The  classification  of  Gnostic  sects  offers  much 
difficulty.  Since  the  discovery  of  Hippolytus,  the 
difficulty  has  become  greater  on  account  of  the 
additional  systems  he  brings  to  our  notice.  He 
also  has  made  it  apparent  that  the  Pantheistic 
conception  also  had  some  currency,  as  well  as  the 
Dualistic,  among  the  Gnostics.  Gieseler  groups 
them  into  Alexandrian,  in  which  Platonic  influ- 
ences are  potent,  and  Syrian,  in  which  there  is  a 
stronger  Dualism.  But,  by  his  own  confession, 
the  system  of  the  Syrian  Marcion  does  not  favor 
this  division.  The  classification,  on  the  basis  of 
religious  influence,  which  Hase  makes  into  Ori- 
ental, Hellenic,  Christian,  and  Jewish,  is  inexact. 
Lipsius,  on  the  double  basis  of  date  of  origin 
and  characteristics,  distinguishes  three  stadia : 
(I)  Early  Gnosticism,  in  which  elements  of  Syrian 
mythologies  were  blended  with  the  Judffio-Chris- 
tian  ideas;  (2)  Hellenic  Gnosticism,  beginning 
with  the  assumed  transition  of  Basilides  to  Alex- 
andria; (3)  A  stage  in  which  speculation  wanes, 
and  the  conflict  of  Gnosticism  against  faith  ceases. 
Here  belongs  Marcion.  The  alleged  transition 
from  a  Syrian  to  Hellenic  Gnosticism  in  Basilides 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  two  developed 
contemporaneously.  In  Alexandria,  Gnosticism 
was  strong  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Cerinthus  began  his  career  there;  and, 
if  we  follow  the  account  of  Hippolytus,  Basilides 
belonged  there.    Baur  arranges  the  systems  thus  : 

(1)  Such  as  combine  Christianity  with  Judaism 
and  Paganism  (Basilides,  Valentinus,  the  Ophites); 

(2)  Such  as  oppose  Christianity  to  both  (Marcion); 

(3)  Such  as,  identifying  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
oppose  them  to  Paganism  (Clementine  Homilies). 


A  better  grouping  than  either  of  these  is  Nean- 
der's,  who  distinguishes  two  main  classes,  — -  the 
Judaizing  and  Anti-Judaistic.  For  ourselves  we 
prefer  a  classification  based  upon  historic  devel- 
opment, and  distinguish  (1)  The  period  of  spo- 
radic Gnosticism  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
(2)  The  period  of  greatest  fertility  of  speculation 
till  the  middle  of  the  third,  (3)  The  period  of 
decay  in  which  there  is  little  of  original  thought 
(after  the  fifth  century  there  are  no  new  systems), 
(4)  The  revival  of  Gnostic  ideas  about  the  seventh 
century  in  the  sect  of  the  Cathari.  We  shall 
here  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  first  two 
classes. 

Gnosticism  exerted  a  powerful  reflex  influence 
upon  the  Church.  W7hen  the  Church  was  about  to 
sink  into  a  stagnant  literalism,  and  into  formal- 
ism of  life,  the  idealistic  speculation  of  the  Gnos- 
tics gave  her  an  impulse  towards  thought,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  discussion  of  doctrine.  The 
consequence  was,  that  those  points  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  distinguished  from  Judaism  and  Pagan- 
ism were  investigated  and  emphasized.  The 
Alexandrian  school  of  theologians,  who  more 
than  equalled  the  Gnostics  in  depth  of  speculative 
thought,  was  one  evidence  of  the  new  life.  Not 
altogether  free  from  the  error  of  finding  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity  in  knowledge,  it  was  Chris- 
tian in  tone,  both  of  doctrine  and  morality.  It 
borrowed  from  the  rich  speculations  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  held  aloof  from  Oriental  theoso- 
phy-  The  influence  of  Gnosticism  was  not  only 
good  in  arousing  the  Church  to  a  clearer  definition 
of  her  fundamental  doctrines ;  it  gave  also  the 
stimulus  to  exegetical  labors  by  itself  leading  the 
way.  Basilides  and  Heracleori  were  the  first  to 
comment  upon  whole  Gospels.  The  Gnostics  also 
preceded  in  the  department  of  religious  poetry. 
Learning,  as  she  did,  from  Gnosticism,  the  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  gathered  more  closely  about 
her  bishops,  and  emphasized  more  strongly  her 
distinctive  doctrines,  peculiar  rites,  and  apostolic 
origin.  * , 

[Gnosticism  was  the  Rationalism  of  the  ancient 
Church.  It  was  an  effort  of  profound  speculative 
thought  to  harmonize  the  Christian  revelation 
with  reason.  It  brought  forward  the  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  Oriental 
theosophy,  and  the  Jewish  religion,  and  compared 
the  great  ideas  of  Christianity  with  them.  Chris- 
tianity was  often  clothed  in  fantastic  drapery, 
and  associated  with  grotesque  images  ;  but  it  was 
always  declared  superior  to  any  thing  that  had 
preceded  it.  This  movement  of  thought  was 
perhaps  inevitable ;  but  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
early  Church  is  distinguished  from  the  Rational- 
ism of  our  century  by  having  been  confined  to 
the  speculations  of  scholars.  Modern  Gnosti- 
cism has  gone  among  the  people.  The  contrast 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  people  then  saw  more  plainly  the  effects  of 
non-christian  thought  and  life  upon  the  world, 
and  knew  more  clearly  the  superior  merit  and 
power  of  Christianity  over  all  the  systems  that 
had  preceded  it.] 

The  first  period  of  Gnosticism  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  The  earliest  proleptic 
signs  of  Gnosticism  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Simon 
Magus.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  magicians 
of  the  East  who  pretended  to  have  the  power  of 
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working  miracles.  Judaistic  Gnosticism  is  pre- 
figured by  the  false  teachers  against  whom  Paul 
contendsin  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  With- 
out denying  the  Messianic  office  of  Christ,  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  well-developed  doctrine  of 
angels,  who,  perhaps,  were  regarded  as  having 
participated  in  the  creation.  There  are  also 
traces  of  Gnosticism  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
The  First  Epistle  of  John  opposes  Docetism.  At 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  Cerinthus  was 
active  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  John 
labored.  He  retained  some  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  placed  at  the  side  of  God  a  World- 
Creator,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  also  the  head 
of  the  lower  angels.  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  Redeemer  descended  upon  him 
at  his  baptism,  and  left  him  just  before  the  pas- 
sion. 

The  golden  period  of  Gnosticism  closed  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  After  the  first 
decades  of  the  second  century,  Gnostic  specula- 
tion was  fruitful  of  systems  to  an  extent  of  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Starting  from  Egypt 
and  Syria,  they  extended  themselves  to  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  Church,  even  as  far  as  Edessa 
and  Lyons.  The  distinctive  Gnostic  features  are 
more  clearly  outlined,  and  the  various  schools 
stand  in  relations  of  antagonism  or  friendship. 
We  pass  now  to  a  description  of  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems in  detail. 

I.  Jiidaizing  Gnostics.  Basilides. — -Two  di- 
vergent accounts  of  the  system  of  Basilides  have 
come  down  to  us.  Irenreus  and  Epiphanius  de- 
scribe it  as  teaching  a  bold  Dualism,  and  drawing 
very  largely  from  Parseeism.  Hippolytus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sent it  as  monistic,  and  largely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  philosophy,  especially  the  Stoic. 
The  latter  is  evidently  the  true  representation. 
Irenseus  was  poorly  informed,  and  does  not  even 
mention  Isidore,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Basilides. 
Clement  and  Hippolytus,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  had  access  to  the  writings  of  both. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Basilidean 
system.  God  is  the  Unnamable,  and,  in  contrast 
to  all  other  beings,  he  may  be  called  the  Non- 
Existent  One;  for  he  is  so  high  above  us,  that  we 
cannot  affirm  of  him  any  predicates.  He  discards 
the  doctrine  of  emanation  commonly  held  by  the 
Gnostics.  Matter  is  not  eternal,  but  the  product 
of  divine  creation.  Far  beneath  his  throne,  God 
deposits  the  need,  out  of  which,  as  from  an  egg, 
the  world  bursts  and  develops.  The  expression, 
"  seed  of  the  world,"  is  Stoic  ;  and  the  illustration 
of  the  egg,  originally  Oriental,  was  adopted  ex- 
tensively in  the  cosmogonic  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 
This  seed  is  conceived  of  as  a  chaotic  mixture  of 
the  three  elements  in  the  world,  —  the  spiritual 
or  pneumatic,  the  psychic,  and  the  hylic.  The 
spiritual  or  pneumatic  first  detaches  itself;  and 
the  most  subtle  and  ethereal  portion  of  it  swings 
itself  aloft,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  to  God. 
To  it  belong  the  highest  spirits,  —  Mind,  Word, 
Intelligence,  Wisdom,  Power,  Justice,  Peace, — 
which,  with  the  Father,  constitute  the  great  Og- 
doad,  the  type  of  the  lower  spheres.  The  second 
class  of  pneumatic  beings  exist  beneath  these. 
Out  of  the  psychic  element  went  forth  the  architect 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  Archon,  who,  without 
4  — II 


being  conscious  of  it,  is  governed  by  the  divine 
laws.  With  the  aid  of  astronomical  forces  he 
forms  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  the 
lowest  of  which  stretches  from  the  moon  down- 
wards. A  lower  Archon  presides  over  this 
sphere.  God  uses  both  Archons  for  his  purposes. 
The  lower  Archon  appropriates  to  himself  the 
Jewish  people,  reveals  himself  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  also  to  the  heathen  world.  Prophecy 
begets  a  longing  for  deliverance  from  the  fetters 
of  matter.  When  the  fulness  of  time  had  come, 
the  Redeemer  was  born  of  the  virgin.  At  the 
baptism  he  was  endowed  with  new  spiritual 
powers,  and,  after  preaching  the  higher  knowl- 
edge of  salvation,  was  put  to  death.  Christ  died 
on  account  of  the  remainders  of  sin  left  in  him, 
but  also  to  deliver  the  children  of  God  from  the 
fetters  of  matter.  The  process  of  deliverance  is 
now  going  on,  and  will  be  completed  when  all 
pneumatic  beings  are  gathered  to  God.  Basili- 
des and  his  son  Isidore,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
ethics,  taught  a  moderate  asceticism.  The  for- 
mer appeals  to  the  apostle  Mathias,  and  used  the 
Gospel  of  John,  for  which,  and  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  Romans,  he  is 
the  first  witness.     See  art.  Basilides. 

Valentinus. — All  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  this  teacher  is,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Bishop  Hyginus  (about  138),  was  at  the 
height  of  his  influence  under  Pius  (about  155), 
and  was  teaching  until  the  administration  of 
Anicetus  (about  166).  It  is  certain  that  he 
hailed  from  the  East.  But  Tertullian's  state- 
ment, that  he  broke  with  the  Church,  and  was 
repeatedly  excommunicated,  is  suspicious.  Val- 
entinus was  endowed  with  rich  powers  of  mind. 
His  system  is  the  most  artistic  of  all  the  Gnostic 
systems.  It  is  an  epic  describing  creation,  apos- 
tasy, and  redemption,  in  two  spheres,  —  heaven 
and  earth. 

God  is  unfathomable  profundity,  and  the  most 
sufficient  name  for  him  is  Abyss  (/3in9o<;).  For 
endless  ages  he  remains  in  silent, -undisturbed 
contemplation  of  his  own  glory.  His  thought, 
denominated  Ennoia  ("conception"),  or  Sige 
("silence"),  is  associated  with  him.  From 
Bythos  and  Sige  emanate  pairs  in  a  downward 
scale,  —  Xous  ("  mind  ")  and  Aletheia  ("  truth  "), 
Logos  ("word")  and  Zoe  ("life"),  Anthropos 
("  man  ")  and  Ecclesia  ("  church  ").  With  eleven 
other  pairs  these  four  constitute  the  divine  Plero- 
ma,  or  fulness.  These  beings  are  called  iEoxs. 
The  further  they  are  removed  from  the  Bythos, 
or  God,  the  greater  the  defect  of  divine  life,  and 
longing  after  it.  The  furthest  off  is  Sophia 
("wisdom"),  which  has  a  vehement  desire  to 
comprehend  God.  Her  sinful  passion  disturbs 
the  harmony  in  the  Pleroma,  and,  being  separated 
from  herself,  is  placed  outside  of  the  Pleroma, 
This  marks  the  transition  to  the  world.  Har- 
mony is  restored;  and  out  of  gratitude  the 
iEons  construct  out  of  their  best  gifts  the  finest 
iEon  of  all,  —  the  star  in  the  divine  fulness,  the 
upper  Christ,  who  is  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
angels.  Valentinus  seems  not  to  be  clear  about 
matter.  It  is  either  identical  with  the  expelled 
trddoc;  ("  passion "),  or  exists,  distinct  from  the 
Pleroma,  as  Kenoma,  or  the  Void.  But  in  Sophia 
matter  is  of  one  kind ;  in  the  world  it  is  evil. 

The  second  part  of  the  system  descends  to  the 
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formation  of  the  visible  world.  The  separated 
part,  or  iradoc,  still  has  pneumatic  life.  She  is 
the  product  of  Sophia,  and  called  Achamoth, 
from  the  Hebrew  Chochmah  ("  wisdom  ").  From 
her  proceed  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
world.  She  delegates  the  formation  of  the  world 
and  man  to  the  Demiurge,  who  dwells  in  the 
seventh  heaven.  Man  lives  at  first  in  paradise, 
the  third  heaven,  but  repeats  the  apostasy,  and 
is  cast  down  to  earth.  The  Demiurge  sends  the 
Messiah,  upon  whom  the  iEon  Christ  descends. 
But  only  the  human  Messiah  dies,  the  iEon  leav- 
ing him  before  his  passion.  After  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  Messiah  tarried  eighteen  months  among 
the  disciples,  teaching  them  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  Pleroma.  All  pneumatic  beings  will  be 
completely  delivered.  The  Demiurge,  who  hum- 
bled himself  before  the  iEon  Christ  as  he  passed 
through  his  kingdom,  will  lift  up  the  righteous 
psychic  beings  to  a  place  where  they  will  hear 
the  jubilant  echoes  of  the  Pleroma.  Then  fire 
will  consume  matter  and  the  psychic  evil-doers. 
The  most  prominent  representatives  of  this  school 
were  Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemy,  and 
Marcus  of  Palestine.  The  correspondence  of 
ideas  makes  it  almost  certain  that  Valentinus 
used  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Colobarsus  is  inaccurately  made  by  Irenseus 
the  founder  of  a  sect.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  kol  arba,  and  designates  the  fourfold 
principle  in  which  the  original  essence  at  first 
manifests  itself. 

Bardesaxes,  who  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
Christian  poet,  Ephraem  of  Syria,  enjoyed  for  a 
time  the  esteem  of  the  Syrian  Church,  but  was 
subsequently  forced  to  emigrate.  From  the  frag- 
mentary notices  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we 
gather  that  he  drew  largely  from  Valentinus  and 
the  Chaldsean  astrology.  But  in  his  Docetic 
view  of  Christ  is  implied  a  bold  Dualism.  See 
art.  Bardesaxes. 

II.  Anti-Judaistic  Gnostics.  Saturninus,  or 
Satuexilus,  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century.  He  taught  the 
sharp  antagonism  of  the  unknown  God  and  mat- 
ter, which  is  dominated  by  Satan.  Judaism  and 
Paganism  are  hostile  to  Christianity ;  and  Christ 
was  sent  to  destroy  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
bring  deliverance  to  the  pneumatic  beings. 

Marciox  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop)  of  Sinope. 
He  was  a  man  of  earnest  temperament,  and  re- 
tained much  moral  Christian  force.  Tertullian 
states  that  he  was  excommunicated  several  times. 
The  probable  reason  for  his  leaving  Syria,  and 
going  to  Rome,  was  the  hope  of  finding  a  purer 
form  of  Christianity.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Polycarp.  Christianity  he  regarded  as  incom- 
parably superior  to  Judaism  and  Paganism.  But 
the  Church  apologetes  opposed  him  with  great 
vehemence;  and  Polycarp,  at  their  meeting  in 
Rome,  treated  him  as  the  first-born  of  Satan. 
The  tradition  went,  that  he  sought  re-admission 
to  the  Church  before  his  death. 

The  fundamental  ideas  in  Marcion's  system  are 
the  most  high  God,  who  is  love ;  the  Demiurge, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  God  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  represents  as  unmerciful ;  and  Hyle, 
or  matter,  ruled  by  Satan.  The  Demiurge  at  first 
unites  with  Hyle  to  form  the  world  and  man, 
but,  by  deceiving  her,  appropriates  man  for  him- 


self. In  revenge,  Hyle  fills  the  earth  with  polythe- 
ism and  idolatry.  The  Demiurge  continues  to 
dominate  in  Judaism ;  but  the  history  neither  of 
Judaism  nor  of  Paganism  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  most  high  God.  Taking  pity  upon  man, 
God  sends  Christ.  The  Demiurge  effects  his  cru- 
cifixion. Christ  descends  to  Hades,  and  preaches 
redemption  to  the  Jews  condemned  by  the  Demi- 
urge and  to  the  heathen  idolaters  of  Hyle.  He 
condemns  the  Demiurge  himself  to  hell,  and 
chooses  Paul  as  his  apostle.  To  him  alone  he 
imparts  the  pure  gospel.  Marcion  accepted  into 
his  canon  only  ten  Pauline  Epistles  and  a  muti- 
lated Gospel  of  Luke.  His  most  able  followers 
were  Apelles,  Prepon  an  Assyrian,  and  Luca- 
nus.  The  Marcionites  were  divided  up  into  many 
sects,  and  in  Epiphanius'  time,  by  his  own  state- 
ment, were  scattered  from  Persia  to  Rome.  For 
the  Doketists,  who  belong  here,  see  art.  Doketism. 

III.  Gnosticizing  Paganism.  Carpocratiaxs. 
—  Carpocrates  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  taught 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  second  century.  His 
system  was  monistic.  All  life,  by  an  ever-expand- 
ing procession,  emanates  from  the  monad.  On 
the  limits  of  the  divine  development  is  matter, 
wherein  the  spirits  who  are  finally  fallen  away 
from  God  have  their  habitation.  Epiphanes  his 
son,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Justice,  followed  closely 
his  father's  system.  The  Antinomianism  of  the 
Carpocratians  gave  occasion  to  the  heathen  world 
for  accusations  against  the  Christians,  with  whom 
it  identified  them. 

Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9,  10)  was,  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  denounced  by  the  Church 
as  the  arch-heretic,  and  founder  of  Gnosticism. 
Although  he  professed  to  be  a  believer  (Acts  viii. 
13),  he  gave  himself  out  as  "  the  Great  Power  of 
God."  A  sect  in  the  second  century  derived  their 
origin  from  him,  regarding  his  authority  as  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  the  apostles.  The  tradi- 
tion ran,  that  he  purchased  a  harlot  at  Tyre.  He 
allowed  her  to  be  worshipped  as  his  first  concep- 
tion (Ennoia),  who  created  the  angels.  These 
form  the  world ;  but  she  maddens  them  by  her 
charms,  so  that  they  indulge  in  lust,  to  which  the 
Homeric  poems  refer.  Simon  appears  to  deliver 
Ennoia;  and,  like  her,  all  Gnostics  will  be  de- 
livered. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  a  number  of 
sects  which  belong  here,  and  which  he  describes 
merely  on  the  side  of  their  moral  teachings.  Pan- 
theism was  common  to  them  all.  The  Anti- 
tactes  hoped  to  attain  salvation  by  defiance  of 
the  moral  law,  thereby  defeating  the  Demiurge. 
So,  also,  the  followers  of  Prodicus,  who  proudly 
applied  to  themselves  the  name  Gnostics.  The 
Nicolaitans  appealed  to  the  deacon  Nicolas  (Acts 
vi.  5)  as  their  authority,  and  likewise  taught  the 
freedom  of  the  flesh.  They  have  no  connection 
with  the  sect  of  the  same  name  in  the  Apocalypse. 

IV.  The  Ophites.  —  This  class  of  Gnostics  — 
called  by  Hippolytus  Ophites,  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  Ophians  —  give  a  prominent  place  in 
their  systems  to  the  serpent,  —  a  demon  now  of 
evil,  now  of  good.  In  doing  this  they  were  in  the 
line  of  the  mythologies  of  ancient  Babylon  (in 
which  the  seven-headed  serpent  fights  against  the 
powers  of  light),  of  Persia,  and  of  Egypt.  The 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  Jews  also  refers  fre- 
quently to  the  serpent.    The  Ophites  drew  largely, 
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also,  from  Greek  philosophy.  The  sharp  antithesis 
in  which  they  set  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  Pagan  element,  precludes 
the  theory  that  they  were  of  Jewish  origin. 

Justixus,  whose  system  Hippolytus  has  no- 
ticed, was  more  largely  influenced  by  Old-Testa- 
ment ideas  than  any  other  of  the  Ophites.  From 
an  original  good  and  male  being  there  proceeded 
a  female  being,  Edem,  whose  upper  part  was 
human,  lower,  serpent.  The  Demiurge  (called 
Elohim)  emanates  from  God.  He  has  intercourse 
with  Edem,  and  begets  two  kinds  of  beings  cor- 
responding to  her  twofold  nature.  Forsaken  by 
him,  Edem  fills  the  earth  with  evils.  Elohim 
seeks  to  draw  men  upwards,  loves  the  Jews,  and 
reveals  himself  through  Baruch,  one  of  the  angels, 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  These  are,  however, 
traduced  by  Edem.  Elohim  then  turns  to  the 
prophets  of  the  heathen  world.  They  share  the 
same  fate.  Baruch  finally  finds  in  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Mary  and  Joseph,  a  firm  opponent  of  Edem. 
He  resists  all  temptations  of  the  serpent,  and  his 
crucifixion  is  brought  about  by  it.  This  opens 
the  way  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly ;  Christ's  spirit  having  gone  to 
Elohim,  and  the  body  to  Edem. 
•  The  Ophites  of  Irenaeus  place  Christianity  in 
sharper  antagonism  to  the  Demiurge.  Dualism 
is  distinctly  avowed.  On  the  one  side  is  Bythos, 
the  di  "ine  being ;  on  the  other,  matter,  a  desolate 
ocean  made  up  of  water,  darkness,  chaos,  and 
abyss.  From  the  mingling  of  the  light  with  mat- 
ter proceeds  Jaldabaoth,  the  Son  of  Chaos.  He 
is  the  World-Creator.  Looking  down  with  grim 
hatred  upon  Hyle,  his  diabolic  image  is  produced, 
—  Ophiomorphus,  or  the  "  crooked  serpent "  (Isa. 
xxvii.  1).  From  him  go  forth  all  evil,  sorrow, 
and  death.  He  dominates  Cain  and  the  heathen  ; 
Jaldabaoth,  the  Jews,  and  inspires  Moses  and 
other  prophets.  But  he  crucifies  Jesus,  upon  whom 
the  heavenly  Christ  had  descended,  and  does  not 
share  in  the  kingdom  of  light.  But  Christ  brings 
salvation  to  all  pneumatic  beings. 

The  Sethiani  used  a  "Paraphrase  of  Seth," 
whence  their  name.  Matter  is  an  ocean,  tem- 
pestuous, chaotic,  dark.  The  light  excites  the 
serpent-soul  in  matter,  which  then  becomes  the 
Demiurge.  The  Logos  descends  from  the  light, 
deceives  the  Demiurge  by  assuming  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  and  lifts  the  soul  up  to  the  realm  of 
light. 

The  Xaaseni  (serpent-worshippers)  flourished 
in  Phrygia.  They  taught  that  the  serpent  ema- 
nates from  God,  and  is  the  soul  of  the  world. 
Christ  does  not  redeem  men  by  his  death,  but  by 
his  gnosis  and  teaching.  '. 

The  Perat^e,  as  their  name  signifies,  looked 
upon  themselves  as  belonging  to  another  world, 
and  as  only  in  a  state  of  transition  in  this.  They 
thrived  about  150 ;  for  Clement  of  Alexandria 
mentions  them.  The  Archon  of  matter  is  a  hylic 
demon,  and  his  companions  are  the  poisonous 
serpents  of  the  desert.  The  serpent,  as  the  apostle 
of  wisdom,  frees  Eve  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Archon.  To  it  belong  Cain,  Nimrod,  and,  none 
the  less,  Moses,  who  lifts  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness.  Like  the  Cainites,  they  regarded 
Judas  as  the  true  apostle.  Thus  the  whole  story 
of  the  Gospels  was  completely  inverted,  the  ser- 
pent being  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  intellect, 


who  first  gave  true  knowledge  to  our  first  parents, 
and  the  very  betrayer  of  Christ  declared  to  be  the 
highest  apostle. 

The  various  Gnostic  sects  described  by  Epipha- 
nius  —  the  Phibionites,  Stratiotikes,  etc.  — 
were  distinguished  by  a  moral  rottenness  which 
almost  staggers  belief.  On  the  one  hand,  theology 
and  apologetics  had  shown  the  vast  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Gnosticism;  on  the  other,  Gnostic 
sects,  once  with  noble  aims,  had  so  degenerated, 
that  no  doubt  was  left  that  its  time  was  past. 

[Lit.  —  Sources.  Only  one  Gnostic  work  has 
been  preserved,  the  Pistis  Sophia  of  Valentinus, 
edited  by  Petermann,  Berlin,  1851 ;  Irenaeus  : 
Adv.  Hcer.,  Libri  v.;  Hippolytus:  *E2.eyxo$  Kara 
iraouv  alpiaeuv;  also  Tertullian  :  Prcescrip.  adv. 
Hair  and  adv.  Marc. ;  Clem,  of  Alexandria,  in 
his  ^Tpu/ia-ecg;  Origen  :  Com.  on  Gosp.  of  John ; 
Eusebius:  Ch.  History;  Epiphanius  :  Panacrion  ; 
and  Theodoret,  in  his  Fabular.  Hozr.  Compen- 
dium.—  On  the  General  Subject.  The  Church 
Histories  of  Neander,  Baur,  and  Schaff  ; 
Neander  :  Genet.  Entw.  d.  Gnost.,  Tub.,  1831 ; 
Burton  :  Bampton  Lectures  on  Heresies  of  the 
Apost.  Age,  Oxf.,  1830 ;  Mohler  :  Ursprung  d. 
Gnost.,  Tub.,  1831 ;  Baur  :  D.  christl.  Gnosis, 
Tiib.,  1835;  Norton:  Hist,  of  the  Gnostics,  Bost., 
1845;  Moller:  Gesch.  d.  Kosmologie,  Halle,  1860; 
Lipsius:  D.  Gnosticismus,  Leip.,  1860;  Harnack  : 
Zur  Quellenkritik  d.  Gesch.  d.  Gnost.,  Leip.,  1873; 
Mansel  :  Gnostic  Heresies,  Lond.,  1875.  —  Special 
Works.  Mosheim  :  Gesch.  d.  Schlangenbriider, 
Helmst.,  1746  ;  Uhlhorn  :  Syst.  d.  Basilides,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1855;  Hofstede  de  Groot:  Basilides  als 
erster  Zeuge  f.  neutest.  Schriflen,  Ger.  trans.,  1868; 
Heinrici  :  D.  Valentinianische  Gnosis  u.  d.  heil 
Schrift,  Berlin,  1871 ;  G.  Koffmane:  Die  Gnosis 
nach  ihrer  Tendenz  u.  Organization,  Breslau,  1881 
(only  33  pp.,  but  important)].  JACO-BI. 

COAR,  St.,  settled,  during  the  reign  of  Chil- 
debert  (511-558),  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  present 
village  of  St.  Goar ;  built  a  chapel,  and  spent  his 
life  there,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  a  certain 
Bishop  Rusticus  of  Treves,  in  ascetic  practices, 
exercising  hospitality,  and  working  many  mira- 
cles. Thus  the  legend.  But  there  never  was  a 
bishop  of  Treves  of  the  name  Rusticus,  and  the 
legend  itself  (Act.  Sanct.,  Julii,  Tom.  II.  327-346) 
cannot  well  be  older  than  the  ninth  century.  It 
probably  had  a  basis  in  fact.  G.  PL1TT. 

GOBAT,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; 
b.  at  Cremine,  Bern,  Switzerland,  Jan.  26,  1799 ; 
d.  at  Jerusalem,  May  12,  1879.  He  entered  the 
mission  house  at  Basel  in  1821;  in  1823  proceeded 
to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  learned  Arabic, 
iEthiopic,  and  Amharic ;  and  in  1826  was  sent 
by  the  (English)  Church  Missionary  Society  to 
Abyssinia,  but,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
that  country,  could  not  begin  operations  until 
1830,  and  left  in  1S32.  He  returned  in  1834,  but 
sickness  prevented  his  working ;  and  so,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  he  came  back  to  Europe.  From 
1839  to  1842  he  was  in  Malta,  superintending  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  and  taking 
charge  of  the  printing-press  there.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  vice-principal  of  the  Malta  Prot- 
estant College,  and  in  1846  nominated,  greatly  to 
his  surprise,  by  the  king  of  Prussia  (Frederick 
Wilhelm  IV  )  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
consecrated  at  Lambeth,  Sunday,  July  5,  1846. 
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His  work  in  the  Holy  City  was  very  successful 
and  vigorous.  Particularly  worthy  of  mention  is 
the  Diocesan  School  and  the  Orphanage  on  Mount 
Zion.  In  November,  1847,  he  began  with  nine 
children  in  the  former :  when  he  died,  there  were 
in  Palestine,  under  his  care,  thirty-seven  schools, 
with  fourteen  hundred  children.  He  also  had 
under  him  twelve  native  churches.  He  had  an 
efficient  helper  in  his  wife.  He  wrote  A  Journey 
of  Three  Years  in  Abyssinia,  London,  1847  See 
Men  of  (lie  Times  (ed.  iS79,)  and  particularly  Mrs. 
Pitman:  Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field,  pp.  67-80. 

COCH,  Johannes,  or  properly  Johannes  Pup- 
per;  w;as  b.  at  Goch,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably 
educated  in  one  of  the  establishments  of  the  Breth- 
ren of  Common  Life.  Studied  in  Paris,  and  found- 
ed the  priory  of  Thabor,  for  canonesses  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  Mechlin,  which  he  governed  himself 
till  his  death,  March,  1475.  His  life  seems  to 
have  passed  along  quietly  and  unnoticed;  but 
when  his  Be  libertate  Christiana  was  published  in 
1521,  by  Coru-Grapheus,  it  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  its  author  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
true  predecessors  of  the  Reformation.  See  Ull- 
mann  :  Die  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  I. 
p.  168. 

COD.  I.  Name  and  General  Idea.  —  Al- 
though the  existence  of  God  is  the  most  certain 
of  all  facts  for  Christians  and  religious  people 
generally,  and  although  all  moral  and  religious 
life  depends  upon  him  for  its  motives  and  aims, 
yet  Christian  theologians  of  every  period  have 
agreed  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive 
definition  of  his  being.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  God  neither  stands  in  a  relation  such  as 
exists  between  genus  and  species,  nor  can  be 
included  in  a  class  with  other  persons  under  a 
single  genus.  Yet  all  systems  of  religion  have 
had  positive  notions  of  the  Deity.  Common  to 
all  has  been  the  idea  that  he  is  a  being  superior 
to  man  and  nature,  and  controls,  to  some  extent, 
man's  destiny.  His  will,  which  is  regarded  in  the 
lowest  religions  as  despotic  and  arbitrary,  is  de- 
fined in  the  higher  religions  as  almighty,  origi- 
nating and  controlling  all  things.  Speculative 
thought  takes  a  step  higher  when  it  represents 
this  will,  upon  which  all  depends,  as  unconditioned 
by  any  thing  outside  of  itself,  and  eternal.  But 
it  remains  for  the  Christian  revelation  to  add  the 
most  important  feature ;  namely,  that  God  is  a 
moral  being,  absolutely  good,  and  guiding  the 
world  to  a  perfect  consummation.  Of  the  two 
names  for  God  which  the  Hebrews  had  in  com- 
mon with  other  Shemitic  peoples,  El  expresses  the 
notion  of  power,  and  Elohim  represents  him  as  an 
object  of  awe  and  dread.  But  neither  contains 
any  allusion  to  God's  redeeming  love.  Our  God 
is  not  connected  etymologically  with  good,  (Max 
Muller,  2d  series,  p.  148),  but  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  jut  or  dyut,  Gothic,  gutha,  mean- 
ing to  shine.  The  same  word  is  the  root  of  the 
Latin  Deus  and  the  Greek  Ztif. 

II.  God  in  the  Scriptures.  —  Characteris- 
tic of  the  Old- Testament  revelation  of  God  is 
the  moral  relation  he  sustains  to  the  world.  The 
Old  Testament  does  not  give  theoretical  defini- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being,  or  arguments  for  his 
existence,  but  assumes  the  belief  in  him.  The 
religious  reverence  and  fear  which  are  becoming 


in  our  relations  to  him  are  based  upon  his  moral 
elevation,  his  absolute  holiness,  which  cannot 
tolerate  sin.  Jehovah,  the  name  which  indicates 
God's  covenant  relation  to  Israel,  designates  the 
immutability  and  absoluteness  of  his  being.  God  is 
a  personal  spirit,  not  a  force  of  nature.  He  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  world ;  yet  his  spirit  is  the  creating 
and  moving  principle  of  all  life  (Ps.  civ.  29  sqq., 
etc.),  and  particularly  of  man's  life  (Gen.  ii.  7 ; 
Job  xxxiii.  4,  etc.).  The  earth  is  a  monument 
revealing  his  glory  (Num.  xiv.  21,  etc.).  The 
plural  form  of  the  divine  name  Elohim  points  to 
his  infinite  fulness  of  life.  Although  the  holiness 
of  God  is  the  predominant  conception  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  thought  of  divine  love  and  grace 
is  not  wanting.  God  in  mercy  chooses  Israel 
to  be  his  people,  and  desires  to  be  called  Father 
(Exod.  iv.  22  sq. ;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Isa.  lxiii.  16; 
Hos.  xi.  1).  He  effaces  guilt,  purifies  the  heart, 
and  imparts  his  spirit  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  22  sqq.,  etc.). 
It  is  this  ethical  and  religious  conception  of  God, 
and  not  the  divine  unity,  or  Monotheism,  which  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Old- Testament 
revelation. 

The  New  Testament  is  characterized  by  the 
presentation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  those  who  belong  to  his  kingdom.  The 
relation  is  now  strictly  a  personal  one,  the  Old 
Testament  representing  God  as  the  Father  of  a 
people.  We  are  made  God's  children  by  a  new 
birth  (John  i.  12;  1  John  iii.  9).  Thus,  having 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  i.  4), 
we  shall  at  last  be  filled  with  "  all  the  fulness  of 
God  "  (Eph.  iii.  19).  God  himself  lives  and  works 
in  them  (Eph.  iv.  6).  He  is  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  Father  of  Christ,  who  was  begotten  before  the 
worlds  (John  i.  1  sqq.),  and  possesses  the  divine 
fulness  (Col.  ii.  9).  In  the  name  Father  the  princi- 
ple of  love  is  contained.  "  God  is  love  "  (1  John  iv. 
8),  and  this  love  controls  his  use  of  all  the  other 
attributes.  It  leads  God  to  reveal  himself  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son  (1  John  iv.  10,  etc.),  and  to  take 
men  into  communion  with  himself.  God  is  also 
light  or  holiness  (1  John  i.  5)  and  spirit  (John 
iv.  24),  and  has  eternal  life  (Rev.  i.  4,  8).  Man 
derives  from  God's  works  the  knowledge  of  his 
invisible  being  and  power  (Rom.  i.  20).  As  the 
God  of  love  and  light,  he  is  revealed  to  us  through 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  perfectly  in  the  per- 
son of  his  own  Son  (John  i.  18,  xiv.  9).  This 
knowledge  which  the  believer  has  of  God  depends 
upon  God's  own  special  agency  through  the  Spirit 
(Matt.  xvi.  17;  John  vi.  44,  etc.).  Our  present 
knowledge,  however,  is  imperfect.  "  We  see 
through  a  glass  darkly  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  2  Cor. 
v.  7,  etc.).  But  in  Christ,  who  is  his  image  (2  Cor. 
iv.  4),  we  see  God's  dearest  purpose  revealed,  and 
from  him  derive  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
salvation  and  for  consummate  communion  with 
God. 

III.  God  in  Christian  Theology.  —  Theolo- 
gy cannot  be  entirely  divorced  from  philosophy. 
And,  fixed  as  the  notion  of  God  is  which  the 
Scriptures  present,  it  was  proper,  as  well  as  un- 
avoidable, that  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  reason.  In  its  infancy  Christian  theology 
came  in  contact  with  the  products  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  was  influenced  by  the  definitions  of 
Plato,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  of  Philo,  who  him- 
self owed  much,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Plato. 
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The  general  influence  of  these  ex^ra-Christian 
forces"  was  in  the  direction  of  a  negative  and 
abstract  conception  of  the  Ueity.  In  Gnosticism 
this  abstractly  conceived  God  is  transformed  into 
the  dark  background,  which,  according  to  Valenti- 
nus,  is  the  first  beginning  and  cause  of  all  things, 
and  has  Silence  (eryfi)  for  a  consort.  (See  Gnos- 
ticism.) Within  the  Church,  Justin  Martyr  and 
the  apologetical  writers  who  followed  him,  and 
especially  the  Alexandrine  school,  emphasized 
with  Plato  God's  transcendence  above  nature; 
although  the  Scriptures  always  affirm,  at  the  side 
of  this,  that  he  is  a  personal,  holy,  and  loving 
Spirit.  The  more  the  influence  of  philosophy 
was  felt,  the  more  prominently  did  Christian 
theologians  urge  the  negative  and  abstract  ele- 
ment in  God's  nature.  Origen  defined  him  as 
simple  being,  without  predicates,  exalted  above 
mind  and  matter,  yet  nevertheless  as  the  Father, 
who  eternally  begets  the  Logos,  and  reveals  him- 
self through  him.  In  contrast  to  this  tendency 
was  the  anthropomorphic  representation  prevalent 
among  the  mass  of  Christians,  which  found  its 
extreme  expression  in  Tertullian,  who  associated 
a  body  with  God.  In  this  direction  mention 
must  be  made  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  whose 
theology  was  essentially  Neo-Platonic.  He  taught 
that  God's  nature  is  absolutely  indefinable,  but 
at  the  same  time  speaks  of  a  union  with  God 
which  is\nothing  more  than  an  ecstatic  rapture, 
by  which  we  become  lost  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Deity.  The  Areopagite's  writings  exerted  an 
extensive  influence  upon  the  mysticism  of  after- 
periods  in  church  history.  Augustine  was  the 
first  in  the  Western  Church  to  concern  himself 
with  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  divine 
nature.  He  laid  stress,  first  of  all,  upon  the  self- 
conscious  personality  of  God ;  but  Platonic  influ- 
ence is  evident  in  his  further  prosecution  of  the 
subject,  when  he  defines  God  as  the  unity  of  all 
abstract  perfections,  as  an  absolutely  simple 
essence,  in  which  knowledge,  volition,  being,  and 
all  attributes,  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  writings  of  Dionysius  were  given  to  the 
Western  Church  in  the  translation  of  Scotus 
Erigena.  True  being,  says  the  latter,  belongs 
only  to  God  ;  so  that  whatever  in  finite  things 
truly  exists  is  nought  else  than  God  himself. 
This  is  Pantheism,  from  the  charge  of  which  he 
rescues  himself  by  illogically  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  Creation  and  the  Trinity.  Scholasticism 
was  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Augustine, 
in  its  definition  of  God.  Realism,  if  pressed, 
would  have  forced  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Infinite  only  exists  as  it  is  found  in  the  finite. 
But  from  this  it  held  back.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Albertus  Magnus  said  God  was  not  the  es- 
sence of  finite  things,  but  their  final  cause  and 
original  moving  principle.  On  the  other  hand, 
Duns  Scotus  insists  that  from  the  beginning  God 
had  will,  and  exercised  volition  ;  but  this  will 
was  essentially  absolute  and  arbitrary.  Occam 
strongly  emphasized  this  point;  whence,  from 
Abelard  on,  those  protracted  and  subtle  discus- 
sions whether  any  thing  was  impossible  for  him. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Eckhart,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  mysticism,  finds  the  aim  of  life  to 
be  to  lose  one's  self  in  God.  His  views  were  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  pious  circles;  but  panthe- 
istic heretics,  the  so-called  Brothers  of  the  Free 


Spirit,  taught  that  God  was  every  thing,  and 
man  was  God,  and  deduced  an  immoral  Antino- 
mianism  from  the  doctrine.  The  popular  mind, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  demanded  mediators  and  in- 
tercessors in  its  approach  to  God ;  so  that  Luther 
afterwards  complained  that  he  was  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  being  full  of  love  and  compassion, 
but  as  a  stern  governor. 

Avoiding  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  scho- 
lasticism, the  Reformers  emphasized  the  proposi- 
tion that  God  is  the  God  of  redemption,  who 
threatens  the  sinner  with  the  curse  and  death, 
but  subordinates  every  thing  to  his  purpose  of 
saving  the  lost.  The  dogmatic  divergencies  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  point 
back  to  different  conceptions  of  God's  nature. 
The  latter  emphasized  more  strongly  God's  sov- 
ereignty, and  the  eternal  decree  by  which  he 
rejects  a  portion  of  the  race.  Against  this  the 
Lutheran  theology  guards.  However,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Luther,  in  his  earlier  writings, 
predicates  the  same  decree  of  God,  and  that  he 
never  subsequently,  in  a  systematic  way,  contra- 
dicted this  position.  The  theology  of  the  next 
period  enumerated  the  divine  attributes  under 
the  heads  "  natural  "  and  "  moral."  and  affirmed, 
that,  though  our  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be 
exhaustive,  it  is  real,  and  sufficient  for  salvation. 
Socinianism  presented  God  in  the  aspect  of  a 
Ruler  endowed  with  consummate  power  and  jus- 
tice, whose  knowledge  of  the  future,  however,  is 
conditioned  by  the  free  will  of  man,  which  acts 
independently  of  him. 

At  the  side  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  philosophy  now  began  to  work  out  inde- 
pendent metaphysical  systems.  Spinoza's  pan- 
theism was  condemned  by  theologians  as  palpably 
unchristian,  yea,  godless.  But  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  enjoyed  wide  favor.  It 
treated  at  length  the  arguments  for  God's  exist- 
ence, and  defined  God  as  the  "most  perfect 
Being."  Kant's  criticism  shook  to  the  very  foun- 
dation the  great  arguments  heretofore  employed 
for  God's  existence,  but  replaced  them  by  the 
moral  argument,  based  upon  the  intuitive  facts 
of  the  conscience  and  the  moral  law.  Fichte 
gets  no  farther  than  a  moral  order  in  the  universe; 
and  the  speculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  sub- 
stitute for  God  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  from 
which  all  the  forms  of  thought  and  matter  are 
derived.  The  descent  from  this  proud  Idealism 
to  a  bleak  Materialism  was  startlingly  rapid. 

A  new  period  begins  with  Schleiermacher,  who 
built  up  his  system  of  theology  upon  the  facts 
of  Christian  experience,  instead  of  metaphysical 
speculation.  The  theologians  who  agreed  with 
him  on  this  point  sought  to  confirm  the  definition 
of  God  from  Scripture,  and  contended  against  the 
pantheistic  conception  and  for  the  divine  personal- 
ity; e.g.,  J.  Midler  and  Rothe.  Philosophers  like 
J.'  H.  Fichte,  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Chalybaeus,  Ulrici, 
and  Lotze,  have  likewise  stood  forth  as  champions 
of  God's  personality.  On  the  other  hand,  Bieder- 
mann  still  insists  that  God  is  an  absolute  spirit- 
ual but  an  impersonal  essence  ;  and  Strauss  in 
his  last  period  took  the  final  step  over  to  material- 
ism. In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  theology 
must  always  be  ready  to  confess  the  imperfection 
of  its  definition  of  God.  But  this  can  never 
justify  that  school  of  thought  which  turns  the 
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living  God  into  an  abstraction,  called  the  Abso- 
lute, which  neither  explains  any  thing,  nor  is 
itself  intelligible. 

[See  the  Histories  of  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Baur,  Hagesbach,  and  Shedd;  Gillett  :  God 
in  Human  Thought,  New  York,  1874,  2  vols.  ; 
also  the  works  on  Systematic  Theology,  by  Hodge 
(vol.  i.),  Vax  Oosteezee,  and  Dorner  (§§  15-27), 
and  the  excellent  art.  God,  in  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
paedia, by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.  —  On  the  Cognosci- 
bility  of  God.  Ritter  :  Ueber  d.  Erkenntniss 
Goltesind.  Welt,  Hamb.,  1836 ;  Sengler  :  D.  Idee 
Gottes,  Heidelberg,  1845-52,  2  vols. ;  Mansel  : 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  London,  1858;  Cal- 
derwood  :  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite;  M'Cosh  : 
The  Supernatural  in  relation  to  the  Natural,  New 
York,  1862].  kostlin. 

COD.  I.  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of 
God.  —  The  statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  "  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God  "  (1  C6r.  i.  21),  is  strictly 
true  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  religious  sys- 
tems. No  heathen  religion  ever  embodied  the 
true  conception  of  God :  some  of  them  had  the 
most  monstrous  conceptions  of  him.  The  high- 
est achievements  of  the  best  human  systems  of 
philosophy,  such  as  Plato's,  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  revelation.  For  Christians,  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  divine  existence  will  always  be  the 
person,  words,  and  works  of  Christ.  So-called 
rational  arguments  have  by  some  been  considered 
impossible,  on  the  ground  that  God  is  incompre- 
hensible to  rational  thought  (Jacobi).  Others, 
from  Arnobius  down  to  Watson,  the  celebrated 
Methodist  theologian  (Theol.  Institutes),  have  re- 
garded them  as  either  improper  or  superfluous. 
While  they  are  in  no  wise  essential  to  Christian 
piety,  yet  they  have  their  place  as  attempts  to 
show  the  accord  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  revelation.  Before  Kant  sent 
forth  his  disparaging  criticism,  philosophy  and 
theology  dwelt  extensively  on  the  arguments : 
since  that  time,  they  have  met  with  a  varying 
fate.  Schleiermacher's  example  in  excluding 
them  from  his  system  of  theology  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  not  a  few  theologians  (Thomasius, 
Philippi,  etc.). 

The  arguments  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes, 
—  those  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  our- 
selves, or  the  ontological  and  moral  arguments ; 
and  those  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
universe,  or  the  cosmological  and  teleological 
arguments. 

1.  The  Ontological  Argument.  —  This  proof 
argues  from  the  pure  intellectual  idea  of  God 
up  to  the  reality  of  his  existence.  The  first  to 
give  definite  form  to  it  was  Anselm.  He  reasons 
as  follows  :  There  is  Something  than  which  noth- 
ing greater  can  be  conceived.  Even  the  fool  who 
says,  "  There  is  no  God,"  has  this  idea ;  for  he 
understands  what  is  meant  when  he  hears  the 
proposition.  But  this  "  Something,"  etc.,  must 
exist  in  reality  (in  re),  as  well  as  in  the  intellect 
(in  conceptu)  ;  for,  if  it  exist  only  in  the  intel- 
lect, then  something  greater  than  it  could  be  con- 
ceived, viz.,  that  "  Something"  having  objective 
existence ;  which  is  contradictory.  Therefore 
that  "  Something,"  etc.,  exists  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  the  intellect.  Clean  as  this  argumentation 
seems  to  be,  it  is  not  free  from  serious  logical 


error.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the 
first  statement  does  not  itself  posit  as  having 
objective  existence  what  it  sets  out  to  prove  to 
exist.  However,  leaving  this  aside,  the  great 
objection  lies  in  comparing  that  which  has  ob- 
jective existence  with  a  conception  considered  as 
having  mere  subjective  existence,  and  declaring 
the  former  to  be  greater  than  the  latter.  A  thing 
in  real  existence  is  exactly  equal  to  its  correspond- 
ent conception  in  the  mind,  neither  less  nor  greater 
than  it.  A  number  written  out  on  the  slate  is 
just  equal  to,  and  not  greater  than,  the  conception 
of  that  number.  Not  a  single  quality  is  added 
to  the  "Something,"  etc.,  as  an  objective  reality, 
which  it  does  not  have  as  an  idea.  Kant  was  the 
first  to  apply  this  criticism.  "  Objective  exists 
ence,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  real  predicate." 

Descartes  restated  the  argument :  We  have  the 
conception  of  a  most  perfect  Being.  He  must 
be  an  existent  Being,  he  proceeded  to  argue,  or 
we  should  have  a  most  perfect  Being  imperfect. 
Leibnitz  added  a  new  element.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  exist  whose  ex- 
istence inheres  in  its  very  essence.  God  is  such 
a  being ;  and  such  a  being,  if  at  all  possible,  ex- 
ists. Wolff  in  Germany,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in 
England,  and  others,  have  made  able  and  elabo- 
rate statements  of  the  argument.  Dr.  Clarke's 
argument  starts  with  the  proposition  that  some- 
thing has  existed  from  eternity,  which,  he  says, 
"is  so  evident  and  undeniable,  that  no  atheist  in 
any  age  has  ever  presumed  to  assert  the  con- 
trary." The  ontological  argument  will  always 
have  a  fascination  for  the  mind.  It  does  not 
prove  God's  existence ;  but,  to  use  the  language  of 
Professor  Flint  (Theism,  p.  285),  it  "has  at  least 
succeeded  in  showing,  that  unless  there  exists  an 
eternal,  infinite,  and  unconditioned  Being,  the 
human  mind  is  in  its  ultimate  principles  self- 
contradictory  and  delusive." 

2.  The  Cosmological  Argument.  —  This  proof 
starts  from  the  sequences  or  effects  in  the  uni- 
verse. Aristotle  among  the  ancients,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Leibnitz  among  Christian  philoso- 
phers, have  been  its  ablest  exponents.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  Kant,  and  others  have  denied  its 
validity.  Aquinas'  argument  was  threefold.  He 
argued  back  from  motion  to  a  first  Mover,  him- 
self unmoved ;  from  effects  to  a  sufficient  Cause ; 
and  from  that  which  is  only  possible,  and  may 
cease  to  be,  to  a  Being  who  exists  necessarily.  The 
validity  of  this  argument  hinges  upon  the  answer 
to  the  question  whether  an  endless  retrogression 
of  causes  and  effects  is  conceivable  (regressus  in 
infinitum) .  If  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive  such  a  retrogression, 
then  it  follows  necessarily  that  there  exists  an 
Absolute  Essence,  uncreated  and  eternal.  But  it 
may,  according  to  Kant,  with  equal  probability 
be  asserted  (on  the  basis  of  our  experience),  that 
such  a  retrogression  is  conceivable,  and  involves 
nothing  contradictory  to  human  experience.  We 
know  that  every  consequence  has  its  antecedent, 
and  every  phenomenon  its  sufficient  cause,  so  far 
as  a  phenomenon  involves  the  idea  of  change. 
But  the  world  itself  may  be  regarded  as  an 
eternally  existent  essence,  containing  inherent  in 
itself  the  germinating  and  begetting  energy  to 
which  all  phenomena  are  to  be  traced.  The 
theory  of  evolution  makes  this  no  more  probable 
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(as  some  have  ventured  hastily  to  assert),  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  less  so.  The  world  itself,  then, 
with  its  germinating  energy,  is  that  absolute  es- 
sence. The  argument,  then,  by  itself  seems  to  be 
inconclusive. 

3.  The  Teleological  Argument. — This  proof  is 
the  oldest  of  the  arguments.  In  modern  times 
Paley  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  have  ably 
stated  and  illustrated  it.  It  finds  order- and  ar- 
rangement in  the  universe,  and  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  From  these  facts  it  draws  the 
conclusion  of  a  wise  Intelligence  as  their  only 
explanation.  The  "  reign  of  law "  (Duke  of 
Argyle)  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  and 
insisted  upon  ;  the  marvellous  order  which  reigns 
in  the  sidereal  heavens,  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  human  body,  as  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  for  the  needs  of  man,  the 
adaptation  of  the  lower  creation  to  supply  his 
wants  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  used 
to  establish  the  conclusion  that  they  betray  Intel- 
ligent Design.  This  is  known  as  the  "  physico- 
teleological,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  historico- 
teleological"  argument,  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  facts  and  development  of  human  history. 
Objections  have  been  urged  against  the  argu- 
ment from  design  on  two  grounds:  (1)  That  what  is 
called  design  may  as  justly  be  called  haphazard 
nature  (the  exact  adjustment,  for  example,  of  the 
parts  of  the  eye  to  vision,  is  indisputable ;  but  this 
adjustment  is  conceivable  as  the  blind  combina- 
tion of  nature)  ;  (2)  A  broad  class  of  facts  is 
overlooked  by  the  argument,  and  proves  with 
equal  force  the  want  of  design.  Blights,  famines, 
diseases,  prevail,  which  interrupt  the  order  of  the 
universe,  and  interfere  with  the  physical  and 
mental  happiness  of  man,  and  the  life  of  other 
creatures.  The  world  has  malformations  and 
monstrosities.  Men  are  even  born  into  the  world 
crippled,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  reach  physical 
happiness.  This  class  of  objections  has  been 
ably  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Three  Essays  on 
Theism.  These  objections  may  not  be  lightly 
set  aside.  It  may  be  urged,  in  refutation  of  them, 
that  there  is  an  outlying  purpose  which  even  these 
exceptions  must  serve  ;  that  these  inconsistencies 
and  discordances  are  apparent,  and  not  real.  But 
this  is  a  mere  assumption,  which  no  one  can  prove 
without  Revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
granted  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  design  or 
adaptation  in  the  universe,  this  would  fall  short 
of  proving  that  the  world  is  the  product  of  an 
omnipotent  and  intelligent  Mind.  Kant,  who  re- 
jects the  teleological  argument,  has  well  urged 
that  at  best  it  would  bring  us  to  an  Architect  of 
the  world,  not  to  a  Creator.  Even  if  it  be  agreed 
that  the  teleological  argument  does  not  establish 
the  certainty  of  a  supreme  creative  Intelligence, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  illustrations  of  design 
will  always  be  powerful  aids  to  faith  for  those 
already  religiously  disposed.  The  Scriptures  fre- 
quently use  them.  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he 
not  see?"  (Ps.  xciv.  9,  etc.). 

4.  The  Moral  Argument. — -This  proof  starts 
from  the  facts  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Kant,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  others  who 
reject  the  other  arguments,  grant  the  force  of 
this  one.  It  has  been  stated  in  different  forms. 
(1)  God  is  a  necessary  postulate  of   our  whole 


spiritual  nature.  The  idea  of  God  seems  to  be 
germane  to  the  race.  From  Cicero  down,  stress 
has  been  justly  laid  on  the  prevalency  among  all 
nations  of  a  belief  in  a  superior  being.  Again: 
without  God  our  spiritual  natures  remain  unsatis- 
fied. The  personal  sense  of  dependence  which 
expresses  itself  in  prayer  is  universal.  Worldli- 
ness  and  education  may  lead  men  to  overcome  or 
ignore  it;  but  the  natural  impulse  comes  out  in 
its  power,  when,  in  times  of  shipwreck  or  other 
peril,  man  cries  aloud  for  help,  and,  be  it  ob- 
served, not  to  the  forces  of  nature,  but  to  a 
supreme  Will  who  exists  behind  them.  (2)  The 
existence  of  the  moral  law  within  us  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  Lawgiver. 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  universal. 
Conscience  declares  them  radically  antagonistic 
and  irreconcilable :  it  speaks  in  defiance  of  the 
will,  even  when  that  is  set  against  hearing  it, 
and  determined  to  disobey  it ;  and  it  commands 
and  threatens  with  authority.  Its  word  is  ought, 
which  Kant  calls  the  categorical  imperative.  (3) 
Merit  and  happiness  do  not  always  go  together 
in  this  world.  Our  sense  of  right  demands  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  and  forces  us  to  believe 
in  a  just  God,  who  in  another  world  will  rectify 
the  inequalities  of  this. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  moral  argu- 
ment are  two.  The  first  asserts  that  conscience  is 
a  product  of  education.  History  proves  the  very 
opposite,  —  that  the  degeneracy  of  conscience  is 
due  to  an  indurating  process,  which  Paul  com- 
pares to  searing  with  a  hot  iron  (1  Tim.  iv.  2). 
The  second  objection  denies  the  assumption  of  a 
spiritual  nature. 

The  general  conclusions  from  a  discussion  of 
the  arguments  for  God's  existence  are  two.  (1) 
That  the  mind  of  man  is  a  hopeless  enigma,  and. 
full  of  intuitive  delusions ;  and  that  the  universe 
is  a  cavernous  mystery,  if  God  do  not  exist.  The 
beliefs  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  the  confident  assertion  of  the  best  philosophies, 
have  alike  been  groundless,  and  the  most  enno- 
bling counsels  and  the  finest  moral  achievements 
been  built  upon  a  falsehood,  unless  he  rule  and 
govern.  The  human  intellect  shrinks  from  these 
awful  inferences,  and  is  forced,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  contradictions,  to  bow  with  Revelation 
before  an  omnipotent  Governor  of  the  universe. 
(2)  The  second  thought  is,  that,  although  none 
of  these  arguments  (except  the  moral  argument) 
is  by  itself  valid  and  convincing,  each  one  con- 
tains elements,  the  combination  of  which  makes 
the  divine  existence  very  probable,  if  not  neces- 
sary for  the  mind.  Professor  Diman  (Theistic 
Argument,  p.  247)  has  put  the  case  well  in  the 
following  language :  "  The  argument  for  the 
divine  existence  is  complex  and  correlative.  Xot 
from  one,  but  from  many  sources  is  the  evidence 
derived;  and  its  force  lies  in  the  whole,  not  in 
any  of  its  parts." 

Lit.  Sources.  —  Saint  Anselm  (Monologium 
and  Proslogium),  Thomas  Aquixas,  Descartes 
{Meditationes),  Leibnitz,  Samuel  Clarke  (J. 
Discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  oj 
God,  London,  1704),  Kant  (Kritik  d.  praktischen 
Vernunft),  etc.  On  the  Whole  Subject.  —  Tyszka  : 
Gesch.  d.  Beweise  filr  d.  Dasein  Gottes  bis  zum 
lJtten  Jahrhundert,  1875;  Krebs  :  Gesch.  d.  Bewejse 
filr  d.  Dasein  Gottes  von  Cartesius  bis  Kant,  lb7(J ; 
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Ulrici  :  Gotl.  u.  d.  Natur,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1875  ; 
Kostlix:  Stud.  u.  Kritik.,  1875,  1876  (two  ad- 
mirable articles)  ;  Flixt  :  Theism,  Edinb.,  1877 
(a  very  fresh  and  stimulating  discussion) ;  Pro- 
fessor Dimax  :  The  Theistic  Argument,  Boston, 
1881.  On  the  Ontological  Argument.  —  Fischer  : 
D.  ontol.  Beweis,  etc.,  1852 ;  Huber  :  Descartes. 
Beweise,  etc.,  1854;  G.  Runze :  Der  ontol.  Gott- 
beiceis.  Krit.  Darstellunq  s.  Gescli.' seit  Anselm  bis 
auf.  d.  Gegenwart,  Halle,  1876.  On  the  Cosmo- 
logical  and  Teleological  Arguments.  —  Barrows: 
Sermons  (vi.-ix.)  on  the  Creed  (enriched  with 
valuable  quotations)  ;  Paley  :  Natural  Theology, 
Lond.,  1802  (the  best  work  on  the  subject) ; 
Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation,  12 
vols.,  London,  1831,  especially  the  volumes  by 
Whewell  (on  Astronomy)  and  Bell  (on  the 
Hand).  Duke  of  Argyle :  Reign  of  Law,  1st 
ed.,  1866;  J.  S.  Mill:  Three  Essays,  Nature,  the 
Utility  of  Religion,  and  Theism,  London,  1871. 

II.  Attributes.  —  The  attributes  or  proper- 
ties of  God  are  the  modes  in  which  we  conceive 
of  his  nature.  The  distinction  aids  our  finite 
minds  in  their  attempts  to  understand  God.  But 
the  attributes  do  not  exist  apart  and  separate 
from  one  another.  Each  is  in  itself  the  being  of 
God,  and  identical  with  it.  Three  methods, 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  may  be  pursued  to  rise  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  attributes;  viz.,  denying  to  God  all 
human  imperfections  (via  negationis),  affirming  of 
him  all  proper  human  qualities  in  their  consum- 
mate perfection  {via  eminentios),  attributing  to 
him  all  properties  logically  belonging  to  a  First 
Cause  (via  eausalitatis).  Various  classifications  of 
the  attributes  have  been  made  into  positive  and 
negative,  natural  and  moral,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, immanent  and  emanant,  etc.  An  excellent 
summary  is  found  in  the  definition  of  God  in  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism:  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth."  They  may  be  enumerated  here  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  A  seit y.  God  has  life  in  himself,  underived 
and  inexhaustible  (John  v.  20).  2.  Invisibility. 
God  is  Spirit.  (John  iv.  21).  No  man  hath  seen 
God  (John  i.  18).  His  nature  is  immaterial. 
3.  Eternity,  or  God's  infinity  with  regard  to  dura- 
tion. He  always  has  been,  always  will  be  (Ps. 
xc.  2;  1  Tim.  i.  17,  etc.).  4.  Immutability.  He 
changes  not,  in  his  nature  (it  does  not  grow  or 
decrease),  or  in  his  purpose  (Mai.  iii.  6;  Jas.  i. 
17).  5.  Omnipresence.  God  is  everywhere,  —  in 
heaven  in  a  special  manner,  in  hell,  on  earth,  in 
the  heart  of  the  believer  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7 ;  Isa.  lvii. 
15,  etc.).  6.  Omniscience.  God  is  cognizant  of 
all  things.  This  knowledge  is  accurate  and 
prescient  (Matt.  vi.  32).  7  Wisdom.  God  real- 
izes the  best  designs  by  the  use  of  the  best  means 
(Rom.  xi.  33).  It  is  manifest  in  the  kingdoms 
of  nature  and  grace.  8.  Omnipotence.  God  has 
infinite  power,  and  governs  all  things  according 
to  his  will.  lie  cannot  deny  himself  by  acting 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  But  in 
the  truest  sense  nothing  is  impossible  to  God 
(Ps.  xcv.  3;  Matt.  xix.  26).  9.  Holiness.  God 
is  absolute  and  stainless  moral  purity.  Not  only 
is  sinning  to  him  impossible,  but  also  the  tolera- 


tion of  sin  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Hab.  i.  13;  1  John 
i.  5).  For  this  reason,  God  is  absolutely  reliable. 
10.  Justice.  God  demands  of  his  creatures  right- 
eous action,  and  deals  righteously  toward  them, 
according  to  the  canons  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  race.  It  is  legislative,  as  implanting  a 
moral  nature  and  law,  and  judicial,  as  punishing 
the  wicked  (Rom.  i.  32),  and  rewarding  the  good 
(Rom.  ii.  7).  11.  Love  (1  John  iv.  8).  This  is 
God's  chiefest  attribute,  all  the  others  being  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  its  dictates.  It  mani- 
fests itself  as  goodness  towards  all  creation  (Jas. 
i.  17),  unmerited  grace  toward  the  sinner  (Rom. 
iii.  24),  mercy  toward  the  suffering  (2  Cor.  i.  3), 
and  lone/suffering  toward  those  who  resist  the  calls 
of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  ii.  4).  12.  Faithfulness.  God 
is  absolutely  reliable.  His  words  and  promises 
will  not  fail  (Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  Tit.  i.  2). 

Lit. — Bates:  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes, Works,  Lond.,  1815,  4  vols.;  Charnock  : 
Discourses  upon  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of 
God,  best  edition,  Edinburgh,  1864,  5  vols.,  and 
many  times  since;  Samuel  Clarke:  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  Lon- 
don, 1704  ;  the  various  Systems  of  Theology,  espe- 
cially those  of  Hodge,  Vax  Oosterzee,  and 
Dorxer.     See  arts.  Grace,  Holiness,  Theism, 

TRIXITY,  etc.  D.   S.    SCHAFF. 

GODEAU,  Antoine,  Bishop  of  Grasse  (1636), 
and  then  of  Vence;  b.  at  Dreux,  1605;  d.  at 
Vence,  April  21,  1672.  He  was  a  man  of  literary 
tastes  and  poetical  gifts.  Among  his  works  were, 
Version  expliquee  du  N.  Testament  (2  vols.),  Les 
psaumes  de  David,  traduits  en  vers  franrais  (some 
of  which  are  sung  in  French  Protestant  churches), 
and  Histoire  de  VEglise  depuis  le  commencement  du 
monde  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  neuvihne  siecle  (Paris,  1653- 
78).  The  last  work  is  written  in  a  more  vivacious 
style  than  Fleury's,  but  less  exact. 

GODEHARD,  St.,  b.  at  Ritenbach,  Bavaria, 
961 ;  d.  at  Hildesheim,  May  5,  1(138  ;  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  but 
entered  the  monastery  of  Nieder-Altaich  in  991, 
and  became  its  abbot  in  997  By  Henry  II.  he 
was  charged  with  reforming  the  monasteries  of 
Hersfeld,  Tegernsee,  etc.,  and,  having  succeeded 
in  this  task,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hildesheim 
in  1022.  As  a  bishop  he  developed  a  great  build- 
ing activity.  He  was  also  credited  with  having 
worked  miracles;  and  in  1131  he  was  canonized 
by  Innocent  III.  His  life  was  written  by  a  con- 
temporary, Wolf  here.  See  Leibnitz  :  Script. 
Rerum  Brunsvic,  I.  482,  and  Act.  Sand.,  Maji, 
Tom.  I. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON  (Duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  and  King  of  Jerusalem),  the  beloved 
leader  of  the  first  crusade;  b.  at  Baisy,  in  Bel- 
gium, about  1060;  d.  in  Jerusalem,  July  15  or  18, 
1100.  He  took  the  cross  1095,  pawned  his  lord- 
ship of  Bouillon  to  the  church  of  Liege  for  thir- 
teen hundred  marks,  collected  eighty  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  horsemen,  and,  after 
many  adventures,  arrived  with  the  crusaders  at 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  after  a  five-weeks'  siege, 
July  15,  1099.  "  A  Christian  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem was  then  founded,  of  which  Godfrey  was 
unanimously  elected  sovereign ;  but  he  refused  to 
wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Lord  had  worn 
a  crown  of  thorns,  and  accepted,  instead  of  the 
kingly  title,  the  humbler  designation  of  'Defender 
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and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sejmlchre.'"  His  reign 
was  very  brief  (only  a  single  year),  but  full  of 
brave  deeds.  He  died  lamented  by  both  his  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian  subjects.  Tasso  has 
immortalized  him  in  his  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;  and 
history  confirms  his  description  of  Godfrey  as  a 
pious,  accomplished,  and  prudent  knight.  The 
only  blot  upon  his  record  was  his  massacre  of  the 
Mohammedan  defenders  of  Jerusalem ;  but  even 
that  is  not  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  usages  of 
the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  the  siege. 

GODWIN  Francis,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
church  historian ;  b.  1561,  at  Havington,  North- 
amptonshire;  d.  April,  1638.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  (d.  1590),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
who  fell  into  disgrace  for  marrying  a  second  time. 
He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  work, 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England  since  the 
first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  island 
(published  1601),  secured  for  him  a  bishopric. 
Rerum  A  nglic.  Henrico  VIII.,  Edwardo  VI.,  et  Maria 
regnantihus,  Annates,  appeared  1616,  and  the  post- 
humous work,  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  1638,  in 
which  he  advocates  the  Copernican  system. 

GODWIN,  Thomas,  a  learned  antiquarian;  b. 
in  Somersetshire,  1587 ;  educated  at  Oxford ;  d. 
1643.  His  work,  Moses  Sf  Aaron;  or  the  civil  Sf 
ecclesiastical  Riles  used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  etc., 
Oxford,  1616  (12th  ed.,  1685),  was  a  celebrated 
book  for  a  century. 

GOEPP,  Jean  Jacques,  b.  at  Heiligenstein, 
Alsace,  April  6,  1771;  d.  in  Paris,  June  21,  1855; 
studied  at  Strassburg;  made  a  campaign  in  the 
republican  army;  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestant  Congregation  in  Strassburg 
in  1802,  and  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  in 
Paris  in  1809.  In  Paris  he  developed  a  great  and 
beneficial  activity,  gathering  and  organizing  the 
Lutherans  living  in  the  city,  establishing  schools 
for  their  children,  asylums  and  mutual  insurance 
associations  for  their  poor,  a  mission  society,  a 
Bible  society,  etc.  He  published  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, and  various  pamphlets  at  special  occasions. 

GOERRES,  Johann  Joseph,  b.  at  Coblentz,  Jan. 
25,  1776;  d.  at  Munich,  Jan.  27,  1848;  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  names  in  modern  German 
literature,  and,  if  not  a  man  of  great  influence, 
at  all  events  a  character  of  much  significance. 
He  was  an  enthusiast.  His  first  enthusiasm  was 
the  French  Revolution.  Hardly  out  of  school, 
he  established  a  paper  (Das  rothe  Blatt)  preaching 
liberty,  equality,  republicanism,  and  radicalism 
of  the  deepest  dye.  The  paper  Mas  soon  inter- 
dicted; but  he  immediately  established  another 
(Riibezahl  im  blaneii  Gewande),  which  also  was 
interdicted.  In  1799  he  went  to  Paris  on  a 
political  mission  to  the  Directory ;  but  the  sight 
of  Xapoleon,  who  had  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  overthrown  the  Directory,  fell  like  a  chill 
on  his  enthusiasm.  He  gave  up  politics,  and  re- 
turned to  his  studies.  His  second  enthusiasm 
was  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  at  that  time 
rising  in  its  morning  glory;  and,  like  the  master, 
he  wrote  on  every  thing,  —  art,  faith,  and  reason, 
physiology,  mythology,  etc.,  —  and  always  bril- 
liantly. ISut  it  proved  easier  to  make  a  sensation 
than  to  get  followers :  his  attempts  to  make  a 
university  career  failed.  His  third  enthusiasm 
was  the  liberation  of  the  fatherland.  In  1814 
he  returned  to  politics,  and  published  the  Rhei- 


nischer  Merkur,  —  a  paper  whose  leading  idea  is 
nationality  rather  than  liberty,  and  which  son- 
tains  the  soundest  thoughts  and  most  powerful 
expositions  he  ever  produced.  Napoleon  called 
it  the  "fifth  grand  power."  But  it  was  interdicted 
in  1816  by  a  Prussian  cabinet-order;  and  when, 
in  1820,  his  Deutschland  und  die  Revolution  was 
followed  by  another  Prussian  cabinet-order,  this 
time  for  his  arrest,  he  fled  to  Strassburg,  despair- 
ing of  ever  seeing  the  world  saved  by  politics. 
His  fourth  and  last  enthusiasm  was  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church.  He  had  always  been  a  member 
of  the  Romantic  school ;  and  he  now  became  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  that  school,  — 
those  who  were  marching  straightway  to  Rome. 
But  he  wrote  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  this 
ghost  of  the  past  as  he  had  formerly  written  for 
the  ideals  of  the  future.  In  1827  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  in  Munich;  and  there 
he  published,  both  large  scientific  works  (Geschichte 
der  christlichen  Myslik,  1836-42,  4  vols.),  and  small 
polemical  articles  for  the  occasion,  in  Historisch- 
politische  Blatter  (1838).  He  was,  indeed,  the  lite- 
rary champion  of  Ultramontanisin  in  Germany ; 
but  as  literature  is  no  fit  weapon  for  Ultramon- 
tanism,  as  Ultramontanism  likes  best  to  avoid 
literature,  with  its  arguments  and  its  publicity, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  merely 
writing  on  running  water. 

Lit.  —  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
Munich,  1854-60,  8  vols. ;  his  letters,  1858-74, 
3  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Mokitz  Bruhl 
(Aix-la-Chapelle,-  1854)  and  Joseph  Gallaxd 
(Freib.,  1876).  See  also  Aloys  Dkxk:  Joseph  v. 
Gbrres  u.  s.  Bedeutung  f.  d.  Altcalholicismus,  Mainz, 
1876;  and  Nep.  Sepp:  Goerres  u.  s.  Zeitgcnossen, 
Xoerdlingen,  1877.  Clemens  Petersen. 

COESCHEL,  Karl  Friedrich,  b.  at  Langensalza, 
Oct.  7,  1784;  d.  at  Xaumburg,  Sept.  22,  1861; 
was  educated  at  Gotha;  studied  law  at  Leipzig; 
held  appointments,  first  in  the  superior  court  of 
Xaumburg  (1819-34),  then  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Berlin  (1834-45),  and  was  in  1845 
made  president  of  the  consistory  of  the  province 
of  Saxony,  with  residence  in  Magdeburg,  from 
which  position  he  was  forced  to  retire  by  the  revo- 
lution (1848).  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
published  about  thirty  volumes,  besides  about 
three  hundred  articles  in  periodicals.  His  great 
object  was  to  work  out  a  reconciliation  between 
Christianity  and  modern  culture  as  represented 
philosophically  by  Hegel,  and  poetically  by  Goethe, 
and  to  that  end  tend  his  principal  works  :  Unter- 
haltungen  zur  Schilderung  Gothescher  Dicht-  und 
Denk-weise,  Leipzig,  1834-38,  3  vols. ;  Ueber  Nicht- 
wissen  und  absolutes  Wissen,  1829  (referring  to 
Hegel  as  the  former  to  Goethe)  ;  and  Zerstreule 
Blatter  aus  den  Hand-  und  Hulfs-acten  eines  Juris- 
ten,  1832-42,  4  vols,  (relating  to  modern  jurispru- 
dence). H.  E.  SCHMiEDER. 

GOEZE,  Johann  Melchior,  b.  at  Halberstadt, 
Oct.  16,  1717;  d.  at  Hamburg,  May  19,  1786; 
studied  at  Halle,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Magdeburg,  1750, 
and  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  in  Hamburg, 
1755.  In  1777  he  attacked  Lessing  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  the  Wolfenbilttel  Fragments : 
and,  of  the  many  challengers  who  rose  against 
him,  Lessing  selected  Goeze  for  the  combat,  proba- 
bly because  he  considered  him  the  most  important 
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and  the  most  dangerous.  Goeze  opened  the  con- 
troversy with  an  essay  in  the  Freywilligen  Beytrage, 
Dec.  17,  1777 ;  then  followed,  in  1778,  Etwas  Vor- 
laufiges  gegen  d.  Herrn  Ho/rath  Lessing,  and  Less- 
ings  Schwachen,  in  three  parts.  Lessing  published 
in  all  eighteen  pieces  against  Goeze,  which  are 
found  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  works.  See 
Rope:  J.  M.  Goeze,  eine  Rettung,  Hamburg,  1860; 
and  A.  Boden  :  Lessing  und  Goeze,  Leipzig, 
1862.  CARL  BERTHEAU. 

GOG  AND  MAGOG.  In  Gen.  x.  2  the  second 
son  of  Japhet  is  called  Magog,  i.e.,  the  name  of  a 
people  living  between  Armenia  and  Media,  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  the  Araxes.  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
and  xxxix.  is  a  prophecy  against  Gog,  who  is  the 
king  of  the  land  of  Magog,  which  evidently  was 
then  much  farther  north,  across  the  Caucasus. 
Ezekiel's  description  of  the  inroad  of  Gog  reminds 
us  of  that  of  the  Scythians  (B.C.  630),  which  had 
the  same  characteristics  (cf.  Herod.,  i.  103  sqq.), 
and  probably  the  Scythians  were  in  his  mind  as 
he  wrote  the  prophecy;  but  they  are  not  really 
described.  Rather  by  Gog,  King  of  Magog,  is 
meant  the  leader  of  the  movement  of  the  great 
world-power  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  —  the 
attack  mentioned  by  other  prophets  of  Israel 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  17),  especially  by  Joel  (iii.  9  sqq.), 
Micah  (iv.  11  sqq.),  Zachariah  (xii.  2  sqq.,  xiv.). 
But  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already 
spoken,  and  the  world-power  is  to  be  overthrown. 
The  interpretation  of  this  prophecy  is  simple. 
The  overthrow  of  Magog  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldaeans  :  rather  it  means, 
that,  after  judgment  has  fallen  upon  all  those  peo- 
ples brought  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  there 
will  be  left  a  remnant  from  whom  will  come  the 
impulse  upon  the  world-power  to  incite  it  to  op- 
pose the  kingdom,  and  by  so  doing  to  seal  its 
own  fate.  In  the  Revelation  (xx.  7  sqq.)  Gog 
and  Magog  appear  as  two  peoples,  and,  as  in 
Ezekiel,  are  similarly  overthrown.  The  names 
are  also  separated  in  Jewish  theology  (Targum  to 
Num.  xi.  27)  and  among  the  Mohammedans 
(Koran,  18,  93).  v.  orelli. 

The  legendary  interest  in  Gog  and  Magog  is 
considerable.  Thus  in  Astrakhan  the  story  is 
told,  that  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew  these 
two  great  peoples,  and  drove  them  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Caucasus,  where  they  are  now  in 
terror,  because  of  the  noise  of  twelve  trumpets 
blown  by  the  winds.  But  out  of  their  captivity 
they  are  sure  to  come,  and  devastate  the  world. 
In  Guild  Hall,  London,  there  are  two  effigies,  four- 
teen feet  high,  of  Gog  and  Magog,  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  race 
of  giants  descended  from  Diocletian's  thirty-three 
bad  daughters  which  Brute  destroyed.  These 
two  were  brought  by  him  to  London,  and  made 
porters  at  the  royal  palace's  gate ;  and,  when  they 
died,  their  effigies  took  their  place.  The  present 
figures  were  made  in  1708 ;  but  similar  ones  can 
be  proven  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1415,  and 
probably  much  before.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
tells  (C/u-on.,  i.  16)  of  a  giant  eighteen  feet  high, 
called  Goemagot  (a  corruption  of  Gog  and  Magog), 
who,  with  his  brother  Corineus,  was  the  terror  of 
Cornwall.  See  art.  Gog  and  Magog,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.,  9th  ed.,  and  Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook. 

GOGERLY,  Daniel  John,  a  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, b.  in  London,  August,  1792  ;  d.  Sept.  6, 1862. 


In  1818  he  was  sent  to  Ceylon  to  take  charge  of 
the  Wesleyan  mission  press  at  Colombo ;  and  by 
devoting  his  great  talents  to  Pali,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  Buddhists,  he  achieved  an  acknowl- 
edged mastership.  He  was  the  author,  in  large 
part,  of  the  Cingalese  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety, and  in  that  dialect  issued  Christiani  Prag- 
nyapti  (Colombo,  1862),  a  treatise  upon  the  evi- 
dences and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Many  of  his  studies  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Ceylon  branch 
of  which  society  he  was  the  vice-president. 

GOLDEN  CALF.     See  Calf. 

GOLDEN  LEGEND  (Legenda  Aurea),  a  collec- 
tion of  legends  of  saints,  without  historical  value, 
but  very  popular.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Do- 
minican Jacobus  de  Voraigne,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  first  edition,  with  date,  but  without 
place,  1474,  seventy-one  editions  before  1500,  new 
edition  by  Th.  Graesse,  Dresden,  1846.  The  book 
has  great  value  for  the  student  of  middle-age 
superstition.  See  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  and 
Legend. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER,  the  place  of  a  given  year 
in  the  lunar  cycle,  which  cycle  is  equal  to  nine- 
teen Julian  years.  The  golden  numbers  were 
introduced  into  the  calendar  about  530,  but  ar- 
ranged as  if  they  had  been  introduced  in  325  (the 
Council  of  Nicsea) .  They  were  usually  marked 
in  red  or  gold.  But  they  are  rejected  from  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  as  they  fit  only  the  Julian. 

GOLDEN  ROSE  is  made  of  wrought  gold,  and 
set  with  gems,  blessed  by  the  Pope  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent,  and  sent  by  him,  as  a  token  of 
his  special  regard,  to  some  person,  church,  or 
community:  if  not  sent,  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican.  The  first  mention  of  the  "  rose  "  occurs 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Pope  Urban  V  decreed 
one  should  be  sent  every  year.  Among  the 
recipients  of  this  favor  have  been  Joanna  of 
Naples,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova.  Napoleon  III.,  Isabella  II.,  Stephanie, 
Crown  Princess  of  Austria  (1882). 

GOLGOTHA.     See  Holy  Sepulchre. 

COMARUS,  Francis,  b.  at  Bruges,  Jan.  30, 
1563  ;  d.  at  Groningen,  Jan.  11,  1641 ;  studied  at 
Strassburg,  Neustadt,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  was  in  1587  appointed  pastor  to 
the  Flemish  congregation  at  Francfort.  In  1594 
he  was  called  to  Leyden  as  professor  of  divinity, 
but  resigned  this  position  in  1611,  because  Vor- 
stius  was  made  the  successor  of  Arminius.  In 
1614  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Saumur  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  in  1618  he  removed  to 
Groningen.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  severe 
Calvinistic  party,  and  the  declared  adversary  of 
Arminianism,  which  he  opposed  with  virulence 
and  intolerance,  and  finally  caused  to  be  con- 
demned at  the  synod  of  Dort,  1618.  His  collected 
works,  mostly  polemical,  appeared  in  one  volume 
fob,  in  Amsterdam,  1645.  See  the  art.  Armini- 
anism. 

GO'MER  (ip'j  Sept.  Ta^p)  is,  in  Gen.  x.  2  and 
1  Chron.  i.  5,  the  name  of  the  first-born  son  of 
Japheth.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6  it  designates,  to- 
gether with  Togarmah,  a  northern  tribe,  which, 
in  alliance  with  Magog,  fought  the  last  battle 
against  Israel. 
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The  question,  What  nation  or  race  is  meant  by 
this  designation?  has  been  differently  answered 
at  various  times.  Josephus  (Antiq.,  I.  6,  1)  de- 
rives the  Galatians  from  Gomer ;  and  a  gloss  on 
Syncellus  reads  Va/tep,  e£  ov  Kamrddo/cef.  In  the 
Targums,  on  the  contrary  (Jonath.  and  Jerush.), 
on  Gen.  x.  2,  in  the  Targum  on  1  Chron.  i.  5, 
as  well  as  in  Breshit  R. ,  Gomer  is  explained  by 
K"JD"U  ("Germania"),  or  "pnBK  and  Kp""13X 
("Africa").  As  the  ancestor  of  the  Germanic 
race,  the  Targums  specially  designate  the  third 
son  of  Gomer,  Togarmah ;  though  later  Jews  also 
mention  the  first-born  son,  Ashkenaz.  Africa  — 
for  'p'naN  can  hardly  be  explained  by  Phrygia,  or 
some  obscure  place  —  they  probably  stumbled 
upon,  because  at  one  time  a  Germanic  tribe,  the 
Vandals,  were  settled  there.  Earlier  Christian 
exegetes,  as,  for  instance,  Jerome,  Nicholas  of 
Lyra,  and  others,  generally  adopted  the  views  of 
Josephus.  Luther,  however,  arguing  from  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  6  and  the  striking  similarity  of  names, 
explained  Gomer  by  Cimmerians ;  and  through 
Arias  Montanus,  J.  A.  Osiander  (who  identifies 
the  Cimmerians  with  the  Cimbrians),  Calmet,  and 
others,  this  view  spread  widely. 

Which  of  these  different  interpretations  is  the 
true  one  is  perhaps  not  so  very  difficult  to  decide. 
In  spite  of  their  various  discrepancies,  they  all 
agree  in  the  one  point,  —  that  Gomer  designates 
a  people  native  of  Europe,  living  in  the  far-off 
north,  and  thence  penetrating  towards  the  south, 
even  into  Asia;  and,  if  this  the  fundamental 
view  is  correct,  the  interpretation  which  explains 
Gomer  by  Cimmerians  is  the  best.  Nor  is  the 
view  of  Luther  so  completely  at  variance  with  that 
of  Josephus.  The  Gauls,  or  Galatians,  who,  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  invaded,  first  Thracia  and 
Greece,  and  then  Asia  Minor,  resembled  the  Cim- 
merians so  much  on  account  of  their  European 
origin,  wide-sweeping  campaigns,  and  terrible 
savagery  (Livy,  38,  37;  1  Mace.  viii.  2;  2  Mace, 
viii.  20),  that  it  was  quite  natural  to  consider  the 
one  a  continuation  or  revival  of  the  other :  in- 
deed, the  two  peoples  were  often  identified  with 
each  other  (Diod.  Sic,  5,  32;  Isid.  Hispan., 
Etym.,  9,  2,  26;  Zonaras,  Ann.,  1,  5).  That  the 
above-mentioned  Targums  preferred  to  explain 
Gomer  by  Germania  was  the  result  of  a  simple 
wish  to  give  a  biblical  origin  and  significance  to 
this  powerful  race  as  soon  as  it  had  fairly  entered 
the  historical  stage.  How  curiously  historical 
events  often  affect  ethnographical  interpretations 
may  be  seen,  for  instance,  from  the  explanation 
of  Magog  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  as  identical  with 
the  Goths.  fr.  w.  schultz. 

GOMORRAH.     See  Sod'om. 

GONDULF,  b.  near  Rouen,  1023  ;  d.  at  Roches- 
ter, 1108;  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Bee,  1059;  accompanied  Lanfranc  to  Caen,  1063, 
and  to  Canterbury,  1070,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Rochester  1077  He  played  an  important  part  in 
the  controversy  between  Lanfranc  and  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  I.  ;  but  of  his  letters  only  two 
have  been  preserved.  See  his  life  in  Wharton  : 
Anrjlia  Sacra. 

GONESIUS,  Petrus,  b.  at  Goniadz,  1525;  be- 
gan his  public  career  in  Krakau  as  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  was  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  Samogitia  sent  to  foreign 


countries  for  his  further  education,  but  returned 
from  his  visits  to  Wittenberg  and  Geneva,  and 
from  his  study  of  the  works  of  Servetus  and 
the  Moravian  Anabaptist,  not  only  a  Protestant, 
but  a  champion  of  Antitrinitarian  and  Anabap- 
tist views.  He  was  condemned  by  the  synods 
of  Secemin  (1556)  and  Brzesk  (1558),  but  con- 
tinued to  labor  for  his  ideas.  Nevertheless,  when 
a  split  actually  took  place  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Poland  (1565),  between  a  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian  party,  Gonesius  was  not  able  to 
come  to  a  thorough  understanding  with  the  latter. 
Of  the  later  part  of  his  life  nothing  is  known. 
See  Sandius  :  Biblioth.  Antilrin.,  pp.  40  sqq. ; 
Lubiexiecius  :  Hist.  Ref.  Pol,  pp.  Ill  and  141; 
Bock:  Hist.  Antitrin. ,  vol.  i.  TRECHSEL. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's 
passion  and  death.  In  the  early  Church  it  was 
also  known  as  the  "  Festival  of  the  Crucifixion  " 
Ttaoxa  oTavpuoi/tov) ,  the  "Day  of  Salvation,"  etc. 
Its  observance  must  date  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Church.  The  early  Church  kept  it 
as  a  rigorous  fast  and  period  of  mourning ;  for, 
although  the  crucifixion  was  the  last  atoning  act 
of  Christ's  life,  yet  it  brought  anguish  to  the 
Saviour,  and  removed  him,  for  a  time,  from  the 
disappointed  disciples.  The  public  services  were 
conducted  with  deep  solemnity  and  with  the  out- 
ward signs  of  sorrow.  Constantine  the  Great 
(Euseb.,  Vita,  I.  4)  forbade  the  holding  of  judicial 
trials,  markets,  etc.,  on  the  day.  In  Spain  they 
went  so  far  as  to  close  the  churches,  a  procedure 
which  the  Council  of  Toledo  (633)  condemned. 
At  the  present  day  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
celebrate  Good  Friday  with  as  strict  severity  as 
they  do  Easter  with  glad  jubilation.  The  bells 
on  the  church-towers  are  silent,  the  light  on  the 
altars  is  extinguished,  the  altar  furniture  covered 
with  black,  and  the  usual  communion  omitted, 
the  priest  alone  communicating.     See  Easter. 

GOODELL,  William,  D.D.,  eminent  missionary 
of  the  American  Board;  b.  at  Templeton,  Mass., 
Feb.  14,  1792;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Monday,  Feb. 
18,  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1817,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1820.  Already  in  1818  he  had  determined  to 
become  a  foreign  missionary :  so  after  gradua- 
tion, he  studied  medicine  for  a  while,  and  then 
spent  a  year  in  visiting  the  churches  as  agent  of 
the  American  Board.  He  sailed  for  Beyrout,  Dec. 
9,  1822,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  16,  1823,  having 
stopped  for  several  months  at  Malta.  He  expected 
to  proceed  thence  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  prevented  him.  Finally  (1828)  all 
the  missionaries  in  Beyrout  were  compelled  to 
leave  Syria,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  con- 
sular protection,  and  went  to  Malta.  In  1831  he 
received  instructions  from  the  Board  to  begin  a 
new  mission  to  the  Armenians  at  Constantinople, 
and  there  arrived  June  9  ;  and  until  1865  he 
labored  with  fidelity,  enthusiasm,  and  success. 
He  was  rarely  gifted,  full  of  genial  humor,  san- 
guine, simple,  courageous,  modest,  above  all, 
holy.  He  won  hearts,  and  moulded  lives.  One  of 
his  most  important  labors  was  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Armeno-Turkish,  which  was  begun 
in  Syria ;  the  New  Testament  finished  Jan.  8, 
1830,  and  the  Old  Testament,  Nov.  6,  1841.  See 
E.  D.  G.  Prime  :  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
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pire  ,   or,  Memoirs  of  Rev.  William   Goodell,  D.D., 
New  York,  1876,  6th  ed.,  1883. 

GOODWIN,  Charles  Wycliffe,  linguist;  b.  at 
King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  Eng.,  in  1817  ;  educated 
at  Cambridge ;  d.  at  Shanghai,  Jan.  17,  1878. 
Although  his  life  was  that  of  a  lawyer,  yet  his 
tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  philology.  He 
edited  the  Anglo-Saxon  Life  of  St.  Gulhlac,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Legends  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Veronica. 
He  wrote,  for  the  Cambridge  Essays  of  1858,  an 
exhaustive  essay  upon  Hieratic  Papyri,  and,  for 
Essays  ami  Reviews,  upon  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  He 
contributed  to  Lipsius'  Zeitschrifc  fur  dgyptische 
Sprache,  and  prepared  translations  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  for  Records  of  the  Past.  In  the 
judgment  of  competent  critics  he  occupied  a  first 
place  among  Egyptian  decipherers. 

GOODWIN,  John,  an  able  Arminian  divine 
and  controversialist ;  b.  in  Norfolk,  1593 ;  d. 
1665.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  London,  1633 ; 
lost  his  vicarage  (1515)  by  his  literary  efforts 
against  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  restored  by 
Cromwell,  to  whom  he  rendered  services  by  his 
tracts,  Right  fy  Might  well  met  (1648),  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  anny  against  the 
Parliament  in  1648,  and  The  Obstructors  of  Justice 
(1649),  vindicating  the  sentence  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  upon  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration, 
the  latter  tract,  with  several  of  Milton's,  was  pub- 
licly burned,  and  Goodwin  himself  declared  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil.  Dr.  Goodwin  was  an  Arminian  in  theology, 
and  has  been  called  the  Wiclif  of  Methodism. 
Mr.  Wesley  held  his  writings  in  high  esteem,  and 
published  in  an  abridged  form  his  Imputatio  Eidei, 
or  a  treatise  of  Justif  cation  (Lond.,  1642)  ;  and 
Watson,  in  his  Theol.  Institutes,  quotes  him  exten- 
sively in  chap,  xiii.,  on  Justification.  His  Redemp- 
tion Redeemed,  containing  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  great  questions  concerning  election,  reprobation, 
8f  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  (Lond.,  1651),  is 
a  monument  of  literary  ability  and  diligence,  and 
called  forth  replies  from  Dr.  Kendall  (1653),  Rob- 
ert Baillie  (1056),  and  others,  but  especially  Dr. 
Owen,  in  The  Doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance 
(Oxf.,  1654).  Dr.  Owen  acknowledges  his  learn- 
ing and  controversial  skill.  In  165S  Goodwin 
replied  to  his  critics  in  the  Triumviri,  etc.  (pp.  500). 
See  Christian  Theology  selected  from  Goodwin,  by 
S.  Duxx,  Lond.,  1836;  Preface  to  Owen's  Per- 
severance, etc.  ;  and  Life  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  by  T. 
Jackson,  Lond.,  1839. 

GOODWIN,  .Thomas  D.D.,  a  "Patriarch  and 
Atlas  of  Independency;"  b.  at  Rollesby,  Norfolk, 
Eng.,  Oct.  5,  1600;  d.  in  London,  Feb.  23,  1679. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  successively  fellow  and  preacher  and 
vicar  of  Christ  Church ;  but,  unable  to  stand 
Laud's  interference,  he  resigned  his  preferments 
in  1634,  left  the  university,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  married.  He  lived  in  Holland  as  pas- 
tor of  a  small  English  congregation  at  Arnheim,. 
1630-41 ;  but,  when  Laud  was  effectually  silenced, 
he  returned  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  emi- 
nent Independent  ministers  there.  From  Janu- 
ary, 1650,  to  the  Restoration,  he  was  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  afterwards  he  lived 
in_  London,  preaching  statedly,  and  writing  volu- 
minously.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster 


Assembly  (1643-49),  and  one  of  the  "Dissenting 
Brethren."  Calamy  thus  estimates  him :  "  He  was 
a  considerable  scholar,  and  an  eminent  divine, 
and  had  a  very  happy  faculty  in  descanting  upon 
Scripture  so  as  to  bring  forth  surprising  remarks, 
which  yet  generally  tended  to  illustration."  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Puritan  president  described 
by  Addison  in  No.  494  of  the  Spectator.  His  learn- 
ing was  very  great,  his  spiritual  experience  pro- 
found, his  theology  rigidly  Calvinistic.  During 
his  lifetime  only  sermons  of  his  were  published ; 
but  his  Works  appeared  in  London,  1681-1704,  5 
vols,  fob,  and  were  reprinted  at  Edinburgh, 
1861-66,  12  vols.  8vo,  with  Memoir  by  Robert 
Hall,  D.D. 

GORHAM  CASE,  a  case  involving  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  question  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  In  1847  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Dr.  Henry  Phillpotts,  an  energetic  and 
bold  High-Churchman,  refused  to  institute  Mr. 
Gorham  as  vicar  of  Brampford-Speke,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  lord-chancellor. 
The  ground  was,  that  Mr.  Gorham  denied  spir- 
itual regeneration  to  be  conferred  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  or  that  infants  were  made 
thereby  members  of  Christ.  The  case  was  taken 
into  the  courts,  and  decided  against  Mr.  Gorham 
by  the  Court  of  Arches  (1849),  on  the  ground 
that  baptismal  regeneration  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  case  being  appealed 
to  the  privy  council,  this  decision  was  reversed ;  it 
being  held  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  English  Reformers,  and  ever 
since  among  prelates.  Mr.  Gorham  was  conse- 
quently admitted  to  the  vicarage.  See  Gorham 
versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Arguments,  with 
the  Judgments  verbatim,  before  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  etc.  To 
which  is  added  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Protest,  and 
Mr.  Gorham' s  Formal  Institution.  5th  ed.,  Lond., 
1850. 

GORIUN,  an  Armenian  scholar  from  the  fifth 
century ;  was  a  pupil  of  Mesrop,  and  by  him  sent 
to  Constantinople  to  study  Greek,  and  gather 
Greek  manuscripts ;  partook  with  Esnik  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  some  works  of  the 
Greek  fathers;  was  made  bishop  of  a  Georgian 
diocese,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Mesrop,  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Mekhitarists,  Venice,  1.833. 
See  Welte  :  Goriun's  Lebensbeschr.  d.  h.  Mesrop, 
Tubingen,  1844. 

GORTON,  Samuel,  b.  at  Groton,  Eng.,  about 
1600;  d.  in.  Warwick,  R. I.,  November  or  Decem- 
ber, 1677  Before  coming  to  America,  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  a  linen-draper  in  London ;  but, 
desiring  more  religious  liberty,  he  emigrated  to 
Boston,  1636 ;  removed  to  Plymouth  because  of 
religious  troubles ;  was  banished  the  Colony  for 
heresy  (winter  of  1637,  1638)  ;  went  to  Aquid- 
neck,  R.I.,  with  a  few  followers;  was  publicly 
whipped  for  calling  the  magistrates  "just  asses;" 
fled  (1641)  to  Providence,  but  again  got  into 
difficulties,  and  went  (September,  1642)  to  Shawo- 
met,  on  the  west  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  where 
he  purchased  land  from  the  Indians.  _  In  1643 
Gorton  and  ten  of  his  sect  were  tried  in  Boston 
for  "damnable  heresy,"  found  guilty,_  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  chains. 
In  March,  1644,  they  were  released,  but  ordered 
to  leave  the   Colony  in  fourteen  days.     Gorton 
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went  to  England,  and  returned  (164S)  with  an 
order  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Massachu- 
setts magistrates,  that  the  Shawomet  Colony- 
should  be  free  from  interference ;  and  so  the  last 
years  of  Gorton's  life  were  peaceful.  He  named 
the  Colony  Warwick,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  earl. 
His  sect,  which  quickly  died  out,  was  called  the 
"  Gortonians."  Their  belief  has  been  thus  given  : 
"  They  contemned  a  clergy  and  all  outward 
forms,  held  that  by  union  with  Christ  believers 
partook  of  the  perfection  of  God,  that  Christ  is 
both  human  and  divine,  and  that  heaven  and  hell 
have  no  existence  save  in  the  mind."  See  Gor- 
ton's Simplicities  Defence  against  seven-lieaded 
Policy  (1640),  reprinted  in  Rhode  Island  Histori- 
cal Collections  (1836),  and  in  Force's  Tracts 
(1846),  vol.  iv.  no.  6  ;  and  Answer  concerning 
Part  of  "  New  En  glands  Memoriall,"  reprinted  in 
Force's  Tracts  (1846),  vol.  iv.  no.  7;  also  J.  M. 
Mackie  :  Life  of  Samuel  Gorton,  Boston,  1848. 

GOSHEN.     See  Egypt. 

GOSPEL  and  GOSPELS.  I.  Meaning  of 
the  Word.  —  Gospel  (Anglo-Saxon,  "god-spell," 
"good  spell,"  from  spellian,  "to  tell")  is  the 
English  equivalent  for  the  Greek  EvayyeXiov  (from 
cv,  "  well,"  and  uyyeXku,  "  to  bear  message,"  evay- 
yc/iifa,  "to  announce  good  news  "),  and  the  Latin 
evangelium,  which  has  passed  into  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  other  modern  languages.  The 
Greek  means  (1)  Reward  for  good  news,  given 
to  the  messenger,  or  to  God,  a  thank-offering  or 
sacrifice  (so  in  Homer,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  etc., 
but  always  in  the  plural,  evayyeXm')  •  (2)  Good 
news,  or  glad  tidings  of  any  kind ;  (3)  In  the 
Christian  sense,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
good  tidings  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  (4)  In 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  historical  record  of 
this  salvation,  or  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  or  the  gospel  history,  which  we 
have  in  a  fourfold  form. 

II.  Kinds  of  Gospels.  —  (1)  Four  Canonical 
Gospels,  written  by  apostles  and  apostolic  men, 
and  recognized  by  the  Christian  Church  as  au- 
thentic and  reliable.  (2)  A  large  number  of 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  of  later  and  obscure  origin, 
and  rejected  as  mere  fictions.  They  serve,  how- 
ever, the  good  purpose  of  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  show,  by  their  infinite 
inferiority  and  silliness,  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  human  imagination  to  produce  such  a  charac- 
ter as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  are  counterfeits 
and  caricatures  of  the  inimitable  original.  See 
Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
confine  ourselves  here  to  the  Canonical  Gospels. 

III.  General  Character  of  the  Gospels. 
—  They  are  beyond  all  question  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  popular  books  ever  written. 
They  contain  the  only  authentic  record  of  the 
history  of  all  histories,  which  interests  the  whole 
world,  and  can  never  grow  old.  The  very  oppo- 
sition to  them,  and  the  immense  and  ever-grow- 
ing literature  clustering  around  them,  show  their 
power  and  charm.  And  yet  they  were  written 
by  humble  and  unlearned  fishermen  of  Galilee; 
but  they  were  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  filled 
with  his  Spirit.  This,  and  this  alone,  explains 
the  mystery.  Without  the  miracle  of  Christ's 
person,  the  Gospels  would  be  the  most  incredible 
of  all  miracles.  They  are  properly  only  one  and 
the  same  Gospel  in  its  fourfold  aspect  and  rela- 


tion to  the  human  race  ("  the  fourfold  Gospel," 
rerpa/xopQov  cbayyi'kiov,  according  to  Irensens):  hence 
they  are  styled  in  ancient  manuscripts  the  Gospel 
according  to  (not  of)  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  The  first  and  fourth  are  by  apostles;  the 
second  and  third,  by  pupils  of  the  apostles,  and 
thus  indirectly  apostolical.  Mark  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Peter  (as  his  "interpreter"),  Luke 
with  Paul  (as  his  companion  in  missionary  travel 
and  work).  The  first  three  were  written  between 
A.D.  60  and  70,  certainly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  point  as  a  future 
event,  though  near  at  hand.  "  This  generation 
[then  living]  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be  ful- 
filled." Had  they  been  written  after  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  70,  they  would  have  referred  to  it 
in  some  way.  The  attempt  of  the  Tubingen 
school  to  assign  them  to  a  later  date,  even  the 
second  century,  has  utterly  failed  •  and  some  of 
the  most  advanced  critics  of  that  school  (as  Hil- 
genfeld  and  Keim)  have  returned  to  the  tradi- 
tional view,  at  least  as  far  as  Matthew  is  con- 
cerned ;  while  Mark  has  been  vindicated  by  other 
unbiassed  critics  (Weisse,  Wilke,  Ewald,  'Meyer, 
Weiss)  as  the  primitive  Gospel,  which  faithfully 
records  the  oral  preaching  of  Peter.  The  fourth 
Gospel  was  probably  written  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  at  Ephesus.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  all  four  were  generally 
received  and  used  in  the  churches  as  one  collec- 
tion. This  is  confirmed  by  the  independent 
testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Justin 
Martyr,  Tatian,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  etc.), 
by  the  Gnostics,  and  other  heretics.  They  are 
not  complete  biographies  of  Jesus,  but  selections 
of  characteristic  features,  as  they  seemed  most 
important  to  each  evangelist  for  his  purpose. 
Justin  Martyr  (140)  properly  called  them  memoirs, 
or  memorabilia  (anojivrifioveviiaTa  ruv  ImooroXuv). 
The  common  aim  of  the  Gospels  is  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  faith  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Saviour 
of  all  men  (John  xx.  30,  31). 

IV  Characteristic  Differences. — Each 
Gospel  has  a  marked  individuality,  correspond- 
ing to  the  author's  education,  talent,  taste,  and 
mission.  Matthew  wrote  in  Palestine,  and  for 
Jews,  to  show  them  that  Jesus  is  the  fulfiller  of 
prophecy,  and  the  true  King  and  Lawgiver  of 
Israel ;  Mark,  in  Rome,  for  Roman  readers,  to 
exhibit  Jesus  as  the  mighty  wonder-worker  and 
Son  of  God ;  Luke,  for  Greeks  and  Gentiles,  to 
set  him  forth  as  the  merciful  Saviour  of  all  men ; 
John,  for  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  com- 
bined, and  for  all  future  ages.  Matthew  (for- 
merly a  tax-gatherer,  and  accustomed  to  keeping 
accounts)  follows  the  topical  and  rubrical  order; 
Luke  (an  educated  Hellenist  and  a  physician), 
the  chronological  order ;  John  (the  trusted  bosom- 
friend  of  Christ)  combines  both  with  an  internal 
development  of  the  growing  antagonism  between 
Christ  and  carnal  Judaism  ;  Mark  gives  (as  from 
the  first  impressions  of  his  master,  the  impulsive 
Peter)  fresh,  rapid,  graphic  sketches.  The  first 
three  evangelists  agree  much  in  matter  and  lan- 
guage, and  are  consequently  called  "  Synoptists  ;  " 
their  Gospels,  the  "Synoptic  Gospels."  John 
stands  alone,  as  the  ideal  and  spiritual  evangelist, 
who  introduces  us  into  the  holy  of  holies:  his 
Gospel  is  the  purest,  deepest,  and  sublimest  of 
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all  literary  compositions,  the  Gospel  of  Gospels, 
"the  one,  true,  tender,  main  Gospel,"  "the  heart 
of  Christ."  Yet  the  first  three  are  just  as  neces- 
sary, and  give  the  historical  basis,  the  divine 
humanity  of  Christ;  while  John,  going  back  to 
the  eternal  Logos,  presents  to  us  the  incarnate 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  poetry  and  pictorial  art 
of  the  Church  (since  the  time  of  Irenseus  and 
Jerome)  has  represented  the  four  Gospels  under 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  four  cherubic 
figures  of  Ezekiel  (i.  15,  x.  1,  xi.  22),  and  the 
four  living  creatures  (Zua)  of  the  Apocalypse  (iv. 
4-9,  etc.),  which  reflect  the  Divine  majesty  and 
strength  in  the  animal  creation.  To  Matthew  is 
assigned  the  figure  of  a  man ;  to  Mark,  the  lion ; 
to  Luke,  the  sacrificial  ox ;  to  John,  the  soaring 
eagle.  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  the  greatest  Latin 
poet  of  the  middle  ages,  has  devoted  two  of  his 
finest  poems  to  this  subject.  His  description  of 
John  is  very  musical  and  striking :  — 

"  Volat  avis  sine  rueta 
Quo  nee  vates,  nee  propheta 

Evolavit  altius. 
Tarn  implenda  quam  iropleta, 
Numquam  vidit  tot  secreta 
Purus  homo  purius." 

V  Credibility  of-  the  Gospels.  - —  They 
make  upon  every  unsophisticated  reader  the  im- 
pression of  absolute  honesty  and  trustworthiness. 
They  cannot  possibly  be  the  mythical  or  legendary 
production  of  a  pious  fancy  (as  Strauss  and  Renan 
would  fain  make  us  believe),  or  of  a  calculating 
adaptation  to  certain  religious  tendencies  (Baur 
and  the  Tubingen  school).  It  would  take  more 
than  a  Jesus  to  invent  a  Jesus.  Th"  evangelists 
tell  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  simplicity  the 
story  of  Christ,  without  note  or  comment,  with- 
out mentioning  their  name,  without  concealment 
of  the  errors  and  failings  of  the  disciples  (them- 
selves included),  even  the  denial  of  their  leader, 
and  the  treason  of  Judas.  The  discrepancies  in 
details  only  heighten  the  credibility,  and  exclude 
the  suspicion  of  collusion  and  conspiracy.  They 
show  the  independence  of  their  witness  to  the 
essential  facts.  The  genuineness  and  truthful- 
ness of  these  books  rest  on  stronger  evidence 
than  that  of  any  other  historical  records,  ancient 
or  modern.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by 
eminent  writers  who  are  free  from  all  doctrinal 
or  sectarian  bias.  Goethe  says,  "I  regard  the 
Gospels  as  thoroughly  genuine ;  for  we  see  in 
them  the  reflection  of  a  majesty  which  proceeded 
from  the  person  of  Christ,  —  a  majesty  which  is 
as  divine  ,as  any  thing  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth."  Rousseau  remarks  that  "the  gospel  his- 
tory can  be  no  fiction,  else  the  inventor  would  be 
greater  than  the  hero"  (I'inventeur  en  seroit  plus 
e'tonnant  que  le  he'ros).  And  yet  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to 
be  the  purest  character  conceivable.  If  there  is 
no  truth  and  reality  in  him,  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Take  away  the  historical  Christ,  the 
Life  and  Light  of  the  world,  and  history  is  as 
dark  as  midnight ;  but  with  him  it  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  God  in 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  —  For  particulars,  see 
arts.  Harmony,  Synoptists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John. 

VI.  Lit.  —  This  has  immensely  increased  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  in  connection  with  the  nu- 


merous Lives  of  Jesus,  by  Schleiermacher,  Strauss, 
Renan,  Neander,  Ewald,  Lange,  Keim,  Ellicott, 
Andrews,  Farrar,  Pressense,  etc.    We  mention  :  — 

(1)  the  critical  introductions  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Davidson  (2d  ed., 
1882),  Reuss  (5th  ed.,  1874),  Hilgenfeld  (1875). 

(2)  The  general  commentaries  on  the  Gospels, 
by  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Lange,  Nast, 
Keil,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  also  the  Speaker's 
(with  an  able  introduction  to  the  Gospels,  by 
Archbishop  Thomson,  1878),  and  those  by  Elli- 
cott, Schaff  (International  Revision  Commentary, 
1882). 

(3)  Special  commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Mark,  by  Morison  and  Alexander;  on  Luke,  by 
Godet;  on  John,  by  Liicke,  Tholuck,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Luthardt,  Westcott  (in  Speaker's),  Milligan 
and  Moulton,  Godet  (3d  ed.,  1881),  Weiss  (6th 
ed.  of  Meyer,  1880). 

(4)  Critical  discussions  on  the  origin,  genuine- 
ness, and  inter-relationship  of  the  Gospels  began 
with  Eichhorn,  Marsh,  and  Schleiermacher,  and 
were  carried  on  chiefly  by  Gieseler,  Baur,  Hilgen- 
feld, Holtzmann,  Ewald,  Renan  (Les  Evangiles, 
1877),  Bleek,  Wieseler,  Ebrard,  Weiss,  Weiz- 
sacker,  the  anonymous  author  of  Supernatural 
Religion,  reviewed  and  refuted  by  Lightfoot  (in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  1875  sqq.). 

(5)  Special  works  on  the  Gospels.  The  most 
useful  and  accessible  are  Tholuck  :  The  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History  (against  Strauss),  Ham- 
burg, 1838 ;  Da  Costa  :  The  Four  Witnesses  (also 
against  Strauss),  translated  from  the  Dutch, 
London,  1851 ;  Tischendorf  :  When  were  our 
Gospels  ivritten  ?  4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1866,  translated 
into  several  languages ;  Norton  :  The  Evidences 
for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Boston,  1846- 
48,  3  vols.,  abridged  ed.,  Boston,  1875;  Row: 
The  Historical  Character  of  the  Gospels,  London, 
1865-67,  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  London, 
1868 ;  Westcott  :  Introduction  to  the  Gospels, 
London,  1860,  6th  ed.,  1881 ;  Sanday  :  The  Gos- 
pels in  the  Second.  Century,  London,  1876;  D.  S. 
Gregory  :  Why  Four  Gospels  f  New  York,  1877 ; 
Huidekoper  :  Indirect  Testimony  of  History  to  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  New  York,  2d  ed., 
1879 ;  John  Kennedy  :  The  Four  Gospels,  their 
Origin  and  Authorship,  London  and  Philadelphia, 
1880  (American  Sunday-School  Union)  ;  Fisher: 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1877; 
Ezra  Abbot:  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, Boston,  1880.  Of  older  works,  Lardxer's 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  (London,  1727-57) 
is  still  very  valuable.  The  best  synoptically  ar- 
ranged text  is  Rushbrooke's  Synopticon  (Camb., 
1880,  1881,  2  parts),  where  the  differences  in  the 
narratives  are  marked  by  difference  of  type  and 
color,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  comparative 
study  of  the  Gospels.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

GOSPELLER,  the  word  was  formally  used  in 
four  senses:  (1)  Of  the  followers  of  Wiclif,  be- 
cause they  circulated  the  Scriptures ;  (2)  Of  evan- 
gelists; (3)  Of  the  reader  of  the  gospel  at  the 
altar  during  the  communion  service;  (4)  Of  those 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  given  to  Bible  reading  and  preach- 
ing. These  last,  it  would  seem  from  the  remarks 
of  Latimer  and  Cranmer,  were  not  always  so 
pious  as  they  pretended  to  be. 

GOSSNER,  Johannes  Evangelista,  b.  at  Hau- 
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sen,  near  Augsburg,  Dec.  14,  1773  ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
March  20,  1858 ;  studied  at  Dillingen,  where  he, 
like  Martin  Boos  and  others,  received  the  first 
strong  impulse  towards  evangelical  Christianity. 
Having  been  ordained  priest  in  1797.  he  was  pas- 
tor of  Dirlewang  from  1801  to  1811,  but  changed 
this  charge  for  a  small  benefice  in  Munich  in  order 
to  gain  leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  In  1817  he 
was  dismissed,  however,  as  his  evangelical  ten- 
dencies became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  in 
1826  he  actually  left  the  Roman  Church,  and 
embraced  Protestantism.  From  1829  to  1846  he 
was  minister  at  the  Bethlehem  Church  in  Berlin, 
and  developed  a  great  and  beneficial  activity, 
founding  schools  and  asylums,  and  sending  out 
missionaries  to  heathen  lands.  His  institutions 
are  continued.  His  preaching  was  very  plain, 
popular,  effective,  and  thoroughly  evangelical. 
[The  great  church-historian,  Neander,  loved  to 
hear  him  above  all  other  preachers  of  Berlin.] 
His  principal  works,  Schatzkastlein,  Goldkorner, 
the  Life  of  Boos,  etc.,  were  written  just  before 
his  conversion  was  made  public.  His  life  was 
written  by  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Berlin,  1858, 
Prochnow,  Berlin,  1864,  and  H.  Dalton,  Berlin, 
2d  ed.,  1878.  w.  hollenberg-. 

GOTAMA.     See  Buddhism. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Architec- 
ture. 

GOTHIC  VERSIONS.  See  Bible  Versions, 
p.  285. 

GOTHS,  The,  lived  in  the  regions  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Don,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  it  came  to  a  sharp  conflict  between  them 
and  the  Romans.  They  defeated  and  killed  the 
Emperor  Decius  in  251.  Ten  years  later  on,  they 
secured  a  fleet,  conquered  Trebizond,  destroyed 
the  Temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus,  and  plundered 
Athens  in  262.  Again  ten  years  passed,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  reverses  they  had  suffered 
in  the  mean  time,  they  compelled  (in  272)  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  to  cede  to  them  the  province 
of  Dacia,  situated  between  Moesia  and  Sarmatia, 
and  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  and  the  Black  Sea.  There 
they  quietly  remained  for  about  a  century,  dur- 
ing which  period  a  separation  arose  among  the 
Ostrogoths,  or  East  Goths,  living  to  the  east  of 
the  Pruth,  and  the  Visigoths,  or  West  Goths, 
living  to  the  west  of  the  Pruth.  During  this 
period  they  also  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

They  brought  back  from  their  campaigns  in 
Moesia,  Thracia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Christian  cap- 
tives, and  by  those  captives  the  first  seeds  of 
Christianity  were  sown  among  them.  In  a  letter 
communicating  the  martyrium  of  Sabas  (Act. 
Sanct.,  April  12),  the  Christians  among  the  Goths 
addressed  the  Cappadocian  congregations  as  their 
mother-church ;  and  what  progress  Christianity 
bad  made  through  this  channel  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Gothic  bishop 
(Theophilus  Gothice  metropolis)  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicsea,  325.  The  complete  conversion, 
however,  of  the  Goths,  was  the  work  of  Ulfilas 
(318-388)  ;  which  article  see.  He  labored  among 
the  Visigoths,  but  his  influence  reached  also  the 
Ostrogoths.  But  the  Christianity  which  he  estab- 
lished among  the  Goths  was  Arianism ;  and  when, 


in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  a  great 
portion  of  the  Visigoths,  pushed  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube by  the  advancing  Huns,  came  to  settle  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  conflicts 
arose  with  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Emperor 
Theodosius  (379-395)  seems  to  have  treated  the 
matter  with  great  delicacy.  But  his  exertions 
to  bring  the  Goths  over  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
failed,  and  so  did  those  of  Chrysostom. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Visigoths  arose,  and  began  to  wander.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Alaric  they  invaded  Greece  in 
395,  and  took  and  sacked  Athens.  In  402  they 
broke  into  Italy,  and  in  410  they  took  and  sacked 
Rome.  But  it  was  Paganism,  and  not  Christianity, 
which  suffered  under  this  calamity.  The  Pagan 
inhabitants  were  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  while  the 
Christians  remained,  and  even  enriched  them- 
selves by  appropriating  the  Pagan  temples,  and 
transforming  them  into  Christian  churches.  Ala- 
ric's  son,  Athaulf,  married  Placidia,  sister  to  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  left  Italy,  and  founded  in 
Southern  Gaul  a  Gothic  empire,  with  Toulouse  as 
his  residence.  Of  the  rulers  of  this  empire  Theod- 
oric  I.  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  governor 
of  Gaul,  Aetius,  on  the  Catalaunian  field  (451), 
against  Attila;  and  Theodoric  II.  invaded  and 
conquered  Spain  (456).  In  the  beginning  the 
Arian  Goths  lived  peaceably  among  the  orthodox 
Romans  and  Romanized  Celts  in  Gaul ;  but  when 
their  king,  Euric  (466-483),  instituted  persecu- 
tions, partly  from  religious  and  partly  from  politi- 
cal reasons,  the  orthodox  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Frankish  king,  Clovis,  who  defeated  the  Goths 
at  Vougle,  near  Poitiers  (507),  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  Spain  the  Gothic  Empire 
flourished  until  overthrown  by  the  Saracens  after 
the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  (711).  But  in 
Spain  the  Goths  were  converted.  At  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (581),  the  Arians  under  the  king,  Leo- 
vigild,  and  the  Catholics  under  their  metropolitan, 
Leander,  met  together,  and  a  grand  disputation 
was  held,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  at  the  next 
Council  of  Toledo  (589),  King  Reccared  and  most 
of  his  Gothic  subjects  abjured  Arianism. 

Meanwhile  the  Ostrogoths  had  first  followed 
Attila,  and  fought  with  him  against  Aetius  and 
Theodoric ;  then,  after  Attila's  death,  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  Huns,  and  settled  in  Pannonia ;  and 
finally,  under  their  great  king,  Theodoric  (475- 
526),  they  conquered  Illyria  and  Thessalia  from 
the  Eastern  Empire,  defeated  Odoacer  several 
times  in  Northern  Italy,  captured  Rome,  and 
formed  a  great  empire,  bounded  north-west  and 
north  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube,  and  with 
Ravenna  for  its  capital.  The  Ostrogoths  were 
also  Arians ;  but  Theodoric's  relations  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy  were  most  friendly.  He 
protected  and  enriched  it,  which,  perhaps,  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  his  councillor,  Cassiodorus. 
Only  when  the  East-Roman  emperor,  Justin, 
issued  edicts  against  the  Arians  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  even  raised  persecutions  against  them, 
Theodoric  was  provoked,  not  to  retaliation,  but 
to  a  kind  of  self-defence.  He  sent  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  John,  to  Constantinople,  and,  as  this  had 
no  result,  he  felt  suspicious  of  conspiracy;  and 
the  Pope  was  imprisoned,  and  the  senators  Syni- 
machus,  Albinus,  and  Boethius  were  beheaded. 
But    Theodoric    died    the   very   next    year,    and 
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with  his  death  began  immediately  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire.  During  the  next 
twenty-six  years,  or  until' the  defeat  of  Tejas  by 
Narses  (552),  the  religious  questions  were  com- 
pletely at  rest;  and,  with  the  death  of  Tejas,  not 
only  the  Ostrogothic  Empire,  but  the  Ostrogoths 
themselves,  disappeared  from  history. 

Lit.  — J.  Aschbach  :  Gescliichte  d.  Westgothen, 
Francfort,  1827;  R.  Kopke:  Das  Kbnigthum  bei 
den  Gothen,  Berlin,  1859,  and  especially  Gibbon. 

GOTTSCHALK,  a  monk,  and  the  originator  of 
the  predestination  controversy  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  was,  while  yet  a  child,  brought  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Fulda,  but  protested  afterwards,  when 
he  grew  up,  that  it  had  been  done  against  his 
will.  The  synod  of  Mayence  (829)  declared  in 
favor  of  releasing  him  from  his  vow;  but  his 
abbot,  Rabanus,  refused  to  do  so,  and  Gottschalk 
was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  where  he  remained  a  monk. 
He  studied  with  passionate  energy,  especially 
Augustine  and  Fulgentius ;  and  the  view  he 
adopted  or  developed  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Already  in  840  Bishop  Noting  of  Verona  told 
Rabanus,  whom  he  met  in  the  emperor's  camp  on 
the  Lahn,  of  the  confusion  Gottschalk  had  caused 
on  a  visit  to  Italy  by  his  views  of  predestination, 
according  to  which  God  was  the  author  of  evil, 
and  forced  the  lost  to  sin.  Afterwards,  when 
Gottschalk  visited  Italy  a  second  time,  Rabanus, 
now  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  wrote  to  the  Count 
of  Friuli,  and  warned  him  against  the  heresies 
of  the  subtle  monk.  Gottschalk  wandered, 
preaching,  through  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  to 
Bavaria,  and  arrived  at  Mayence  in  the  fall, 
while  the  general  diet  was  sitting.  Before  a 
synod  of  German  bishops,  convened  by  Rabanus, 
he  laid  his  confession  of  the  double  predestina- 
tion, and  accused  Rabanus  of  Semi-Pelagianism. 
But  his  doctrines  were  condemned  as  heretical ; 
and  he  was  sent  to  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims  and  his  metropolitan  superior,  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  punished.  In  the  spring  of  849 
Hincmar  convened  a  synod  of  French  bishops 
at  Quiercy ;  and  not  only  were  the  doctrines 
of  Gottschalk  condemned,  but  his  papers  were 
burnt,  and  he  himself  was  cruelly  whipped,  and 
then  shut  up  half  dead  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, firm  to  the  last.  On  his  death-bed  (868) 
the  sacrament  was  offered  him  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  recant;   but  he  refused. 

Lit.  —  J.  Ussher  :  Gotteschalci  et  prcedest.  con- 
trover,  hist  or  ia,  Dublin,  1631;  Mauguin:  Vet. 
auctor.  de  prcedest.  el  gratia,  Paris,  1650,  2  vols.  4to; 
Cellot:  Hisloria  Gotteschalci,  Paris,  1655;  C.von 
Noorden:  Hinkmar,  Bonn,  1863;  V  Borrasch  : 
Der  Munch  Gottschalk,  Thorn,  1868;  and  the  art. 
Predestination.  w  molleu. 

GOTTSCHALK,  ruler  of  the  Wends,  and  mar- 
tyr; was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael 
at  Liineburg,  but  left  the  monks,  and  abandoned 
Christianity  altogether,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
his  father  Uto,  ruler  of  the  Wends,  had  been  killed 
by  a  Saxon.  For  the  sake  of  revenge  he  stirred 
up  his  countrymen  to  a  frightful  war  against  the 
Saxons ;  and,  as  Christianity  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  institutions  planted  among  the  Wends 
by  the  Saxons,  the  war  began  with  massacring 
the   Christians,  and    destroying  their   churches. 


But  Gottschalk  was  finally  defeated  by  Duke  Ber- 
nard of  Saxony,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  in  his 
captivity  he  returned  to  Christianity.  After  a 
stay  of  ten  years  at  the  court  of  Canute  the  Great, 
King  of  Denmark  and  England,  he  went  back  to 
Wendland,  and  by  the  aid  of  Canute  he  united 
(1047)  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the 
Brandenburg  marches  into  one  powerful  Wendish 
empire.  He  became  himself  one  of  the  most 
zealous  missionaries  Christianity  ever  had  had  in 
those  regions.  He  translated  the  liturgical  for- 
mulas into  the  Wendish' tongue  ;  he  built  schools, 
churches,  and  monasteries  ;  and  he  preached  him- 
self to  his  subjects.  But  there  was  among  the 
Wends  an  actual  hatred  to  Christianity.  It  broke 
out  once  more  ;  and  June  7,  1066,  Gottschalk  was 
murdered  by  his  Pagan  countrymen. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  of  his  life  are  Adam  of 
Bremen:  Gesta  Poniif.  Hammab.,  III.,  and  Hel- 
mold:  Chron.  Slav.,  I.  20.  WAGENMANN. 

GOUDIMEL,  Claude,  b.  in  Franche-Comte\ 
1510  ;  killed  in  the  Huguenot  massacre  at  Lyons, 
1572 ;  lived  in  Rome  as  a  music- teacher  in  1540, 
when  Palestrina  studied  there  ;  kept  a  note-print- 
ing establishment  in  Paris,  1555;  entered  the 
Reformed  Church  in  1562,  and  composed  the  tunes 
to  Clement  Marot's  and  Beza's  translations  of  the 
Psalms.  It  is  often  said  that  he  was  the  com- 
poser of  the  Huguenot  hymns,  such  as  they  are 
still  sung  this  very  day;  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
They  were  composed  by  Louis  Bourgeois  and 
Maitre  Pierre,  and  Goudimel  only  added  the 
accompaniment.  See  O.  Douen  :  Clement  Marot 
et  le psautier  huguenot. 

GOUGE,  Thomas,  son  of  William;  b.  at  Bow, 
Middlesex,  Sept.  1,  1605;  d.  at  London,  Oct.  29, 
1681.  He  was  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
London  ;  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration  for  non- 
conformity (1662),  after  which  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  charitable  enterprises,.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  evangelization  and  educa- 
tion in  Wales,  and  travelled  annually  thither  to 
preach,  and  visit  the  schools.  Aided  by  friends, 
he  had  printed  many  Welsh  Bibles  and  religious 
books  for  distribution  gratuitously,  or  at  a  small 
price.  He  ^pent  his  fortune  in  good  works.  A 
collected  edition  of  his  Works,  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  life,  was  published,  London,  1706. 
His  Surest  and  Safest  Way  of  Thriving  was  re- 
printed, London,  1856,  with  biographical  intro- 
duction by  Thomas  Binney. 

GOUGE,  William,  D.D.,  b.  in  Stratford  Bow,  in 
Middlesex  County,  Eng.,  Nov.  1,  1575;  educated 
in  Paul's  School,  London,  by  his  uncle  Ezekiel 
Culverwell,  a  distinguished  Puritan,  and  at  Eton 
School  prepared  for  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
which  he  entered  in  1595,  where  he  became  fellow 
in  three  years,  and  subsequently  lecturer  of  logic 
and  philosophy.  During  his  nine  years  at  Cam- 
bridge he  was'never  absent  from  morning  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  and  was  so  strict  and  careful  in  all 
his  life  and  studies  as  to  earn  the  title  "an  Arch- 
Puritan."  Reluctantly  he  was  withdrawn  from 
his  studies  to  enter  upon  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  June,  1608,  in  the 
parish  of  Blackfriars,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  (Dec.  12,  1653),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preachers  and  pastors  of  the  metropolis, 
accounted  "  the  father  of  the  London  divines,  and 
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the  oracle  of  his  time."  In  his  early  ministry 
he  was  brought  into  trouble  with  King  James 
and  the  government  by  his  publication  of  Henry 
Finch  on  The  Calling  of  the  Jewes  (1621),  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  After  nine  weeks  he  was 
released,  having  given  a  statement  of  his  own 
opinions,  which  were  entirely  orthodox.  He  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1628.  Several 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  issued,  The  Whole 
Armour  of  God  (1616,  4to,  pp.  523),  Domestic 
Duties  (1622,  3d  ed.,  1634,  4to,  pp.  701),  Guide  to 
goe  to  God  (1626.  4to,  pp.  340),  God's  Three  Arrows 
(1631,  pp.  176),  The  Saint's  Sacrifice  (1632.  pp.  290), 
and  others.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his 
method  of  catechising,  which  was  first  published 
without  his  knowledge,  but  afterwards  revised  and 
edited  by  himself  in  many  editions;  the  eighth 
(1637,  4to)  containing  a  larger  and  lesser  cate- 
chism, with  prayers.  In  1643  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings,  in 
1647,  taking  the  place  of  Herbert  Palmer,  lately 
deceased,  as  one  of  the  assessors.  He  was  on  the 
committee  for  the  ordination  of  ministers,  and  was 
chosen  with  others  to  write  the  Assembly's  Anno- 
tations on  the  Bible,  his  part  being  from  1  Kings 
to  Job.  He  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  separatists  of  the  day.  He  was 
chosen  prolocutor  of  the  first  Provincial  Assembly 
of  London,  May  3,  1647,  and  was  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  London  ministers,  uniting  with  them 
in  protesting  against  the  murder  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell.  His  last  work 
was  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  he  barely  lived  to  finish,  and  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  in  1655 
(2  vols,  folio),  —  a  very  able  and  useful  work  of 
exposition,  and  of  permanent  value  to  the  Church. 
For  further  information,  see  his  Life  by  his  son, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  folio  edition  of  the 
Commentary  on  Hebrews:  also  in  Clark's  Lives 
of  32  English  Divines,  3d  ed.,  1677;  Reid's  Mem. 
of  Westminster  Divines,  1811 ;  Brook  :  Lives  of 
Puritans,  vol.  III.  p.  165.  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

GOULART,  Simon,  b.  at  Senlis,  1543;  d.  at 
Geneva,  1628;  was  pastor,  and,  after,  the  death 
of  Beza,  president  of  the  clergy  of  Geneva.  He 
was  a  learned  man  and  a  prolific  writer,  though 
most  of  his  works  (of  which  a  list  is  given  in 
Senebier,  Histoire  litt'eraire  de  Geneve,  II.  72)  are 
collections  ;  as,  for  instance,  Me'moires  de  la  Ligne, 
Geneva,  1590-99,  6  vols.,  re-edited  and  augmented 
by  Goujet,  Amsterdam,  1758;  Recueil  des  choses 
memorable*  sous  Henri  11.,  1598,  etc. 

GOVINDA.     See  Sikhs. 

CO'ZAN  (Heb.  jjlj ;  Assyr.  Gu-za-na;  LXX. 
Tu&v)  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament:  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11, 
xix.  12  (=Isa.  xxxvii.  12);  1  Chron.  v.  26. 
From  these  we  learn  that  it  was  a  place  which 
Assyrian  kings  had  subjugated,  and  that  by  the 
"river  of  Gozan  "  (=the  'Habor;  Assyr.  Habur) 
the  conqueror  of  Samaria  (Sargon),  and  Tiglath 
Pileser,  or  Pul,  before  him,  had  made  settlements 
of  Israelitish  captives.  The  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions locate  Gozan  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  Its  proximity  to  the  Habor,  a  large 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  its  men- 
tion (2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12)  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  Mesopotamian  names  Haran, 
Eezeph,  and  Bfne  Eden,  are  additional  proofs  of 
this  location.  Gozan  was  originally  the  name  of 
a  city,  and  always  appears  with  the  prefix  "city" 
in  the  inscriptions:  later  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  district.  It  is  in  all  likelihood 
the  Tav^lrig  of  Ptolemy  (Geogr.,  V  17  (18),  ed. 
Wilberg. ),  lying  in  Northern  Mesopotamia. 

Lit.  —  G.  Rawlixson  :  Five  Great  Oriental 
Monarchies,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  1880,  N.Y.,  1881;  E. 
Schrader:  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsforschung, 
Giessen,  1878;  Friedr.  Delitzsch  :  Wo  lag  das 
Parodies?  Leipz.,  1881.  FRANCIS  BROWN. 

GRAAL,  The  Holy  (also  called  "St.  Grail," 
"Sangreal,"  etc.,  and  incorrectly  spelled  "Grail"), 
is  the  name  of  the  bowl  out  of  which  our  Lord, 
on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  ate  the  Paschal  lamb. 
It  was  removed  from  the  upper  room  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  used  by  him  to  catch  the  blood 
from  Christ's  wounds  as  the  body  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  Joseph  carried  it  with  him  to 
Britain,  whither  he  was  sent  by  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist. The  Holy  Graal  figures  largely  in  the 
Arthurian  legends,  and  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Tennyson's  idyls.  It  had  miraculous  qualities. 
By  it  Joseph  was  kept  alive,  without  food,  for 
forty-two  years  while  imprisoned  by  the  Jews ; 
and  by  it  he  was  spiritually  enlightened.  One 
of  Joseph's  descendants,  to  whom  the  keeping  of 
the  Holy  Graal  had  come,  proved  unworthy,  and 
the  cup  was  lost.  Arthur's  knights  endeavored 
to  recover  it;  but  all  save  Sir  Galahad  failed, 
because  it  could  not  be  found  by  any  one  who 
was  not  a  virgin  in  body.  Several  churches  in 
France  and  Italy  claimed  to  have  it;  and  there 
is  now  in  Genoa  a  cup  brought  by  the  Crusaders 
of  1101,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  the 
Holy  Graal.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is,  that 
by  the  Holy  Graal  is  meant  the  holy  wafer  which 
has  been  transmuted  into  the  veritable  body  of 
Christ.  The  legend  is,  therefore,  a  legend  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  "quest  of  the  Holy  Graal"  is 
the  attempt  to  see  the  Saviour  as  he  is  revealed 
in  the  Eucharist. 

"The  word  'graal'  is  a  corruption  of  gradale, 
or  gradule,  the  Latin  name  for  a  liturgical  col- 
lection of  psalms,  and  texts  of  Scripture,  so  called 
because  they  are  sung  as  the  ptriest  is  passing 
from  the  epistle  to  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar. 
The  author  of  the  Graal  conception  meant  by 
graal,  or  gradale,  not  the  sacred  dish  (escuelle), 
but  the  mysterious  book  revealed  to  the  supposed 
hermit  of  717,  in  which  he  finds  the  history  of  the 
escuelle."  The  author  of  the  legend  was  probably 
Walter  Map,  a  canon  of  Salisbury,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  From  England  it  spread  all  over  Europe. 
Besides  the  derivation  already  given,  there  are 
others,  as  from  the  Old  French  grasal  ("  the  sac- 
ramental cup  "),  a  corruption  of  sanguinis  real  is, 
corrupted  to  sungrasal,  sangreal.  See  the  compre- 
hensive article  of  Thomas  Arnold,  in  the  9th 
ed.  Encycl.  Britann.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  34-36;  also  Vil- 
lemarque  :  Lcs  romans  de  la  table  ronde,  Paris, 
1860;  F  J.  Furnivall's  edition  of  a  manu- 
script History  of  the  Holy  Grail,  London,  1874; 
Paulin  Paris  :  Romans  de  la  table  ronde,  Paris, 
1876;  E.  Hucher:  Le  St.  Graal,  ou  le  Joseph 
d'Arimatkie,  Le  Mans,  1S75-79,  3  vols. 

GRABE,  Johann  Ernst,  b.  at  Kbnigsberg,  July 
10,  1666;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  13,  1711;  went  to 
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England  in  1697.  and  was-  made  chaplain  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1700.  He  is  famous  for 
his  editions  of  the  Septuagint  (Oxford,  1707-20, 
4  vols.),  Spicileqium  SS.  Patrum  et  hcereticorum 
sac,  i.,  ii.  (1698-99,  2d  ed.,  1714,  2  vols.),  Justini 
apologia  prima  (1700),  Irenosi  adversus  Hosreses 
Libri  V.  (1702). 

GRACE.  The  grace  of  God  is  the  underlying 
principle  and  essential  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  doctrine  has  a  place,  and  sheds 
a  peculiar  lustre,  in  all  the  five  divisions  of  sys- 
tematic theology.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
crown  of  the  divine  attributes,  appears  in  anthro- 
pology as  the  decree  of  salvation,  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Christ's  life  and  work,  underlies 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  accomplishes  its 
perfect  work  iu  the  consummation  of  redemption 
in  the  life  to  come. 

God  shows  himself  gracious  by  hearing  prayer 
(Exod.  xxii.  27),  foregoing  wrath  (xxxii.  12), 
and  making  his  face  to  shine  upon  the  good 
(Num.  vi.  25).  The  Scriptures  represent  grace 
as  the  twin,  now  of  truth  (Ps.  xcviii.  3;  John  i. 
14),  now  of  justice  (Hos.  ii.  19).  John  (i.  16), 
Paul  (Rom.  iii.  24),  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  13) 
agree  in  defining  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity  by  the  one  word  "grace."  Some 
of  the  older  theologians  connected  it  with  the 
divine  love ;  others,  with  the  divine  goodness.  A 
distinction  has  been  made  between  grace,  mercy, 
and  long-suffering  in  this  way :  grace  is  God's 
goodness  to  the  sinner,  who  does  not  deserve  it 
(Eph.  ii.  5,  8);  mercy,  his  goodness  to  the  suffer- 
ing (Ps.  xxv.  2);  and  long-suffering,  his  goodness 
in  delaying  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  affording 
the  sinner  further  time  to  repent.  Some  of  the 
modern  theologians  almost  pass  by  grace  in  the 
discussion  of  the  attributes ;  and  Schleiermacher 
(§  80)  defines  it  as  the  power  of  the  divine  con- 
sciousness in  the  soul.  Grace  is  the  benevolence 
of  God  extended  towards  sinners,  and  overcoming 
their  resistance  by  ethical  means.  It  is  its  very 
nature  to  destroy  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  redeem  the 
sinner.  It  was,  however,  not  for  the  first  time 
called  into  exercise  at  the  fall,  but  was  active  in 
the  eternal  good  pleasure  (eicioKoi)  and  fore-ordi- 
nation (npoyvuaig)  of  God.  It  is  the  harmonious 
co- working  of  love  and  justice.  The  relation  of 
grace  to  mercy  is  this:  grace  removes  guilt,  mercy 
removes  misery  from  all  creatures  that  suffer. 
But  they  not  only  remove,  they  make  evil  to  work 
out  the  good.  Grace  transforms  [imputed]  guilt 
into  a  saving  penalty;  and  mercy'  transforms 
death  into  the  poison  of  death,  or  the  effectual 
means  of  redemption. 

But  the  grace  of  God  is  more  than  an  attribute 
of  his  nature,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  revelation. 
God's  eternal  decree  of  grace  (Eph.  i.  5)  includes 
the  foreknowledge  and  election  of  the  sinner,  and 
in  its  revelation  founds  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
after  the  fall  establishes  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
This  distinction  between  the  covenant  of  grace 
and  the  covenant  of  works  has  been  most  insist- 
ed upon  by  Reformed  theologians,  especially  by 
Coccejus  (Summa  duct,  de  feed  ere  et  testamentis  Dei, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1648).  The  purpose  of  divine  grace 
which  lies  at  the  basisi  of  the  O.  T.  dispensa- 
tion (Gen.  iii.  15)  is  fully  realized  in  the  life  of 
Christ  (Tit.  ii.  11,  iii.  4).  Christ's  very  nature  is 
grace  (Rom.  iii.  25)  ;  and  hence  his  life  was  a 


continuous  agency  of  grace,  and  its  consumma- 
tion the  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  grace  finds  its  full  development 
in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  application  of 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement.  The  operations 
of  grace  which  are  designed  to  apply  salvation  are 
the  victories  of  the  sin-destroying  and  redeeming 
spirit  of  Christ  over  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in 
the  human  heart.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  medi- 
ator of  grace,  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  etc. 
(John  xvi.  8),  teaching  it  (2  Tim.  iii.  16),  guiding 
it  into  the  way  of  all  truth  (John  xvi.  13),  and 
helping  it  (Rom.  viii.  26),  and  uses  means  of 
grace,  such  as  the  sacraments,  prayers,  the  word, 
etc.  The  distinction  has  been  made  of  universal 
and  saving  grace.  Saving  grace  has,  in  turn, 
been  distinguished  into  prerenient,  which  acts 
upon  the  sinner  before  repentance;  concerting, 
which  effects  conversion ;  and  co-operant,  or  in- 
dwelling, which  operates  upon  the  believer  as  a 
sanctifying  power.  According  to  Calvinism,  grace 
is  irresistible;  but  the  Roman  Catholics,  Armin- 
ians,  and  Socinians  allow  a  co-operation  of  the 
human  will  before  conversion.  The  Lutheran 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  take  a 
middle  course  between  strict  predestinarianism 
(to  which  Luther  assents  in  the  De  servo  arbilrio) 
and  synergism.  Differences  also  exist  on  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace; 
the  Arminian,  aud,  less  confidently,  the  Lutheran 
theologians,  affirming,  the  Calvinistic  denying  it. 

The  grace  of  God  in  Christ  has  established  a 
kingdom  of  grace  which  lies  intermediate  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  power  and  glory.  This 
kingdom  is  the  Christian  Chinch,  so  far  as  Christ's 
word  and  spirit  rule  in  her.  Connected  herewith 
is  the  idea  of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  grace. 
For  the  world,  it  is  limited  by  the  general  judg- 
ment; for  the  individual,  it  reaches  out  through 
purgatory,  according  to  the  Roman-Catholic  view: 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  however,  it  is  meas- 
ured by  the  obduracy  of  the  sinner.  But  the 
Church  properly  regards  the  termination  of  the 
lives  of  the  impenitent  as  a  judgment,  so  long  as 
this  is  not  confused  with  the  final  judgment. 
The  design  of  grace,  however,  is  the  perfection 
of  man,  and  his  glorification  in  heaven.  The 
reward  he  will  there  receive  will  be  in  conse- 
quence of  works  of  faith;  but  he  will  receive  it 
upon  the  basis  of  grace,  and  from  the  hands  of 
grace.  J.  P.  LAJSTGE. 

GRADUAL,  a  part  of  a  psalm  chanted  in  the 
mass  between  the  epistle  and  the  gospel;  former- 
ly called  antiphonarium,  or  responsorium  ;  received 
the  name  of  "gradual "  from  its  being  sung  from 
the  steps  (gradus)  leading  up  to  the  altar. 

GRAHAM,  Isabella,  an  eminent  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist;  b.  in  Lanark,  Scotland,  July  29, 
1742;  d.  in  New  York.  July  27,  1814.  She 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Paisley  under 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  afterwards  president  of  Prince- 
ton College.  In  1765  she  married  Dr.  Graham, 
a  surgeon  in  the  English  army,  with  whom  she 
went  to  Canada,  and  subsequently  to  Antigua, 
where  he  died  (1774).  Returning  in  poverty  to 
Scotland,  she  taught  school  in  Paisley  and  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1789,  at  the  advice  of  Dr.  With- 
erspoon, she  embarked  for  New  York,  where  she 
established  a  successful  seminary  for  young 
ladies. 
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Mrs.  Graham  was  foremost  among  the  women 
of  her  day,  in  New-York  City,  in  all  benevolent 
enterprises.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  "woman's 
work  for  woman  "  in  America.  In  1796  she 
formed  the  New- York  missionary  society  for  the 
Indians,  and  in  1797  helped  to  found  the  society 
for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with  small  children, 
iu  1806  presided  at  a  meeting  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  asylum  for  orphan  children  in 
the  city,  and  iu  1811  of  a  Magdalene  society. 
She  was  also  widely  known  for  her  activity  in  the 
church  (Dr.  John  Mason's)  with  which  she  was 
connected,  and  for  distributing  Bibles  among 
the  poor,  long  before  the  Bible  Society  was  es- 
tablished. See  Life  and  Letters,  last  edition, 
London,  1838;  Mason  (her  pastor)  :  Life  of  Isa- 
bella Graham,  Tract  Society,  New  York ;  Mrs. 
Bethuxe  (mother  of  Dr.  Bethune,  and  her 
daughter)  :  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  1838. 

GRAHAME,  James,  a  religious  poet;  b.  at 
Glasgow,  April  22,  1765 ;  d.  at  Sedgefield,  Dur- 
ham, Eng.,  Sept.  14,  1811.  After  practising  law 
for  many  years,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  curate  of  Shipton  and 
Sedgefield  successively.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  The  Sabbath  (1804),  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  descriptive  of  the  sabbath  of  his 
native  land,  and  "characterized  by  a  fine  vein  of 
tender  and  devotional  feeling,  and  by  a  happy 
delineation  of  Scottish  scenerv." 

GRANDMONT,  or  CRAMMONT,  Order  of, 
one  of  the  many  religious  orders  arising  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century;  was  founded 
in  1073  by  Stephanus  of  Tigerno,  whose  life  has 
been  written  by  Gerhard,  the  seventh  prior  of 
Grandmont,  and  is  found  in  Martene  and  Du- 
rand  (Ampliss.  Collectio,  VI.  p.  1050).  Born  at 
Thiers  (Tigerno),  1046,  he  was  educated  by 
Bishop  Milo  of  Benevento,  and  returned  to 
France  in  1073,  having  obtained  permission  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  found  a  religious  order  after  the 
model  of  the  Calabrian  monks.  He  settled  in 
Auvergne,  at  Muret,  and  found  followers.  After 
his  death,  Feb.  8,  1124,  his  disciples  moved  to 
the  desert  of  Grandmont,  after  which  they  were 
called.  The  third  successor  of  Stephen  (Stephen 
of  Lisias)  put  down  the  rules  of  the  order  in 
writing,  and  the  eighth  prior  (Ademar  of  Frias) 
gave  a  new  and  still  more  rigorous  set  of  rules. 
The  order  suffered  very  much  from  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  was  finally  dissolved  during  the 
revolution.  See  Mabillon:  Annul.  Ord.  S. 
Bened.,  V.;  and  Helyot:  Histoire  des  orders 
monastiques,  Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.  (vii.  pp.  470- 
493).  ZOCKLER. 

GRANT,  Asahel,  M.D.,  an  American  mission- 
ary; b.  in  Marshall,  N.Y.,  Aug.  17,  1807;  d.  at 
Mosul,  Persia,  April  24, 1844.  He  was  practising 
medicine  in  Utica,  when  his  interest  was  excited 
in  missions,  and  he  was  commissioned  in  1835 
by  the  American  Board  to  labor  among  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Persia.  The  chief  seat  of  his  labors 
was  Oroomiah.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Persian  officials,  and,  in  the  terrible  war  of  the 
Khoords  against  the  Nestorians,  succeeded  in 
mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  latter.  Dr. 'Grant 
published  The  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes,  Lon- 
don, 1841,  3d  ed.,  1844.  See  Lothrop:  Memoir 
of  A.  Grant,  M.D.,  New  York,  1847;  Laurie: 


Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians,  Boston,  3d  ed. 
1856. 

GRATIAN,  b.  at  Sirmium,  359;  killed  at 
Lyons,  Aug.  25,  383 ;  followed  his  father,  Valen- 
tiuian  I.,  on  the  throne  of  the  West-Roman 
Empire,  375,  and  his  uncle  Valens,  on  that  of 
the  East-Roman  Empire,  378.  Iu  the  last  year 
he  chose  Theodosius  as  co-regent.  The  policy 
which  he  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Church, 
and  in  which  he  was  pushed  still  farther  onward 
by  Theodosius,  was  of  decisive  consequences. 
Religious  liberty  reigned;  that  is,  Paganism, 
Arianism,  and  Catholicism  were  allowed  to  fight 
each  other  with  what  means  they  possessed. 
Under  the  influence  of  Ambrosius,  Gratian  made 
Catholicism  not  only  the  ruling,  but  the  only 
tolerated  Church.  In  376  he  forbade  all  heretics 
to  assemble  for  any  religious  purpose,  confiscated 
the  property  belonging  to  their  churches,  and 
transferred  the  buildings  to  the  Catholics.  In 
377  he  exempted  all  officers  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  down  to  the  oslearius,  from  all  municipal 
services  and  all  personal  taxes,  and  in  379  he 
even  made  the  retail  trade  which  the  lower 
clergy  was  used  to  carry  on  in  Ulyria,  Italy,  and 
Gaul,  free  of  duty.  In  381  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople spoke  the  anathema  over  all  non- 
Nicsean  denominations.  After  the  accession  of 
Theodosius,  Paganism  was  treated  with  the  same 
severity  as  heretical  Christianity.  In  381  apos- 
tates from  Christianity  to  Paganism  lost  their 
right  to  make  a  will.  In  382  all  sacerdotal 
privileges,  even  those  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
all  state-support,  were  withdrawn  from  Paganism, 
and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Pagan  temples 
was  confiscated.  Edicts  against  sacrifices,  harus- 
pices,  etc.,  followed.  The  altar  of  victory  in 
the  hall  of  the  senate  was  removed;  and  the 
emblems  of  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  Gra- 
tian declined  to  accept,  because  they  were  to  him, 
as  a  Christian,  a  scandal.  Of  course,  for  these 
measures,  the  Pagan  historians  compared  him 
with  Nero;  while  the  Catholics  almost  deified 
him.  ADOLF  harnack. 

GRATIAN,  the  composer  of  the  Decretum  Gra- 
tiani;  was  a  monk,  first  in  Closse,  near  Ravenna, 
afterwards  in  St.  Felix,  in  Bologna;  but  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
About  his  work,  which  he  finished  in  1141  or 
1151,  see  the  art.  on  Canox  Law. 

GRATRY,  Father,  b.  at  Lille,  March  30,  1S05; 
d.  at  Montreux,  near  Lausanne,  Feb.  7,  1S72 ; 
studied  in  Paris,  but  entered,  after  having  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  God, 
the  convent  of  Buchenberg  in  the  Vosges.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  the  convent  was  dissolved, 
and  Father  Gratry  was  appointed  teacher  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  first  in  the  seminary  of 
Stvassburg  (1830-42).  afterwards  in  the  Stanislas 
College,  in  Paris  (1842-47).  In  1852  he  renewed 
the  order  of  the  Oratorians;  and  from  1868  he 
lectured  on  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  followed  a  somewhat  similar  direc- 
tion as  that  of  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Montalembert ;  but  he  was  of  a  milder  and  more 
poetic  disposition.  During  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  he  published  four  letters  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility ;  but,  when 
the  dogma  was  promulgated,  he  accepted  it. 
Most  of  his  works  are  half  devotional,  and  half 
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scientific,  —  La  Connaissance  de  Dieu,  Lettres  sur 
la  religion  (against  positivism),  La  Morale  et  la 
loi  de  Vhistoire  (an  exposition  of  his  social  ideas), 
Meditations,  etc. 

CRAUL,  Karl,  b.  at  Worlitz,  in  Anhalt-Dessau, 
Feb.  6,  1814;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Nov.  10,  1864; 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig;  lived  for  some  time 
in  Italy  as  tutor,  and  teacher  of  French  in  an 
English  family;  published  in  1843  a  translation 
of  Dante's  Inferno,  with  theological  explanations; 
and  was  in  i844  appointed  director  of  the  mis- 
sionary society  in  Dresden.  This  institution  he 
gradually  raised  from  a  very  subordinate  to  a 
very  prominent  position,  making  it  the  mission- 
ary organ  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church,  instead 
of  a  mere  appendix  to  the  missionary  society  of 
Basel.  In  1848  he  had  it  removed  to  Leipzig 
in  order  to  give  the  students  the  benefit  of  the 
university.  The  point  upon  which  he  concen- 
trated the  energy  of  the  institution  was  the 
Tamils,  a  nation  of  about  twelve  millions  of 
souls  in  Southern  India;  and  the  object  was  not 
simply  to  make  converts,  but  to  convert  the 
whole  people.  From  1849  to  1853  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  country  himself,  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  journey  (in  five  volumes,  Leipzig, 
1853-55),  wrote  a  Tamil  grammar,  and  brought 
back  some  of  the  principal  monuments  of  Tamil 
literature,  which  he  edited,  partly  with  German, 
and  partly  with  English  translations  (Bibliotheca 
Tamulica,  Leipzig,  1854-56,  3  vols.).  His  views 
of  the  attitude  which  the  missionary  ought  to 
assume  with  respect  to  the  question  of  caste, 
differed  radically  from  those  entertained  by  the 
English  missionaries;  which  occasioned  him  to 
publish  an  English  pamphlet  at  Madras  (1852), 
and  a  German  at  Leipzig  (1861),  in  their  defence. 
In  1860  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
retire.  Among  his  other  works  are  Unterschei- 
dungslehren  (1845,  9th  ed.  by  Harnack,  1872), 
Indische  Sinnpflanzen  (1864),  etc.      LUTHARDT. 

GRAVEN  IMAGES.     See  Idolatry. 

CRAVES,  Richard,  D.D.,  b.  at  Kilfinnan,  Ire- 
land, Oct.  1,  1763;  d.  March  29,  1829;  Dean  of 
Ardagh,  and  Regius  Professor  of  divinity,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1813 ;  author  of  the  Donnellan 
Lectures  for  1797-1801,  On  the  Four  Last  Books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  London,  1807,  2  vols.  His  whole 
works  were  collected  (London,  1840,  4  vols.)  with 
a  biography  by  his  son. 

GREECE,  The  Kingdom  of,  such  as  its  boun- 
daries were  fixed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
July  21,  1832,  comprises  an  area  of  19,353  square 
miles,  and  has  (according  to  the  census  of  1879) 
1,679,775  inhabitants,  of  whom  an  immense  ma- 
jority belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Thessaly  has  been  added 
to  the  kingdom.  In  1870  there  were  in  Greece 
12,585  Roman  Catholics,  2,582  Jews,  and  917 
belonging  to  other  religious  communities.  In 
1879  there  were  16,084  persons  in  the  country 
not  belonging  to  the  State  Church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  those 
territories  which  now  form  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  formed  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
The  proconsul  resided  at  Corinth,  which,  politi- 
cally and  commercially,  was  the  most  important 
city  of  the  country.  As  a  place,  however,  of 
learning  and  art,  Athens  still  held  the  first  rank. 
It  was  almost  indispensable  for  a  Roman  youth 


who  wanted  to  distinguish  himself  in  life  to  go 
to  Athens  and  study.  Her  schools  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  philosophy,  were  crowded ; 
though  they  had  lost  all  productivity,  and  labored 
only  as  educational  institutions.  Christianity 
was  first  planted  in  these  regions  by  Paul,  on  his 
second  voyage  (51).  He  first  visited  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  12),  then  Thessalonica,  Bersea,  Athens, 
and  Corinth  (xvii.,  xviii.):  only  the  last  two 
cities  belonged  to  Achaia.  But,  while  the  con- 
gregation of  Corinth  became  one  of  Paul's  most 
brilliant  and  most  important  foundations,  very 
little  is  heard  of  the  congregation  of  Athens. 
Paul's  stay  there  was  very  brief;  but  his  address 
on  Mars'  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
speeches  in  history,  whether  we  consider  the 
speaker,  the  audience,  or  the  theme  (xvii.  22-31). 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  said  to  have  been  its  first  bishop.  The 
reason  why  the  first  city  in  the  world,  in  intel- 
lectual respects,  showed  itself  so  singularly  back- 
ward in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  schools, 
which  made  it  the  very  centre  of  Paganism. 
They  were  closed  by  Justinian,  A.D.  529.  In  the 
interior  of  Peloponnesus,  Pagans  were  found  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  laid 
Achaia  under  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople ;  and  there  it  remained  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

During  the  war  of  independence  (1821-27) 
the  connection  between  the  Church  of  Greece 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  gradually 
loosened :  he  received  no  reverence  from  the 
country,  and  the  ecclesiastics  he  appointed  and 
sent  thither  were  not  accepted.  Capodistrias 
favored  the  separation  ;  and  (July  23,  1833)  the 
regency  took  the  decisive  step,  and  declared,  on 
the  instance  of  thirty-six  metropolitans  assembled 
at  Nauplia,  that  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece 
was  independent  of  any  foreign  authority.  The 
new  church  organization  was  moulded  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Church;  but  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  not  nearly  so  intimate,  be- 
cause the  present  king  is  a  Protestant  (Lutheran), 
from  Denmark,  while  the  Czar  is  actual  head  of 
the  Church  in  Russia.  At  the  head  of  the  whole 
Church  was  placed  a  permanent  synod,  consisting 
of  two  royal  officials  and  five  ecclesiastics,  chosen 
annually  by  the  king.  This  synod,  in  whose 
discussions  the  royal  officials  have  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate, though  without  voting,  has  full  authority 
in  all  jmrely  spiritual  matters ;  but  in  matters 
also  presenting  a  civil  aspect,  such  as  marriage, 
divorce,  excommunication  of  laymen,  appoint- 
ment of  feasts  and  fasts,  etc.,  it  shares  its  au- 
thority with  the  civil  government.  At  the  same 
time  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country 
was  made  to  correspond  with  the  political,  and 
the  number  of  monasteries  was  reduced  ;  that  of 
male  monasteries  from  400  to  82,  that  of  female 
to  three,  —  probably  with  an  eye  to  the  fact  that 
in  Greece  are  more  men  than  women  (a  majority 
of  82,385  in  1879).  The  country  is  divided  into 
eleven  archbishoprics  and  thirteen  bishoprics. 
An  archbishop's  salary  is  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  a  bishop's,  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds  :  they  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  lower 
clergy  is  not   paid   at  all,  but  lives  by  fees  for 
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prayers,  exorcisms,  consecrations,  purifications, 
and  other  spiritual  services.  The  total  number 
of  ecclesiastics  was  5,102  in  1861.  There  were 
1,600  monks  and  1,500  nuns  in  1879. 

In  Greece  the  Church  forms  the  strongest  band 
around  the  nation,  —  much  stronger  than  either 
blood  or  speech.  During  the  war  of  independ- 
ence the  Moslems  of  Crete  and  the  Latins  of 
Syros  sided  with  the  Turks,  though  they  were  of 
the  purest  Greek  descent,  and  spoke  the  Greek 
language.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  missions  which  have 
been  established  in  the  country  by  the  Protestant 
Church,  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Missions,  and,  lately,  by  the  Danish 
Church,  have  had  very  little  success.  In  1836 
the  Archbishop  of  Attica  excommunicated  all 
the  families  which  allowed  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  English  and  American  mission 
schools,  though  the  religious  instruction  was 
given  there  by  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church.  It  was  hoped  that  the  university  estab- 
lished at  Athens  in  1837  would  have  an  influence 
on  this  stubborn  narrowness.  But  of  its  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-four  students  in  1872,  only 
twenty-six  studied  theology.  Besides  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  university,  there  are  four 
theological  seminaries,  one  in  Athens,  and  three 
in  the  provinces ;  but  they  had  in  1872  only  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  students  in  all.  The  lower 
clergy  in  Greece  receives  no  education  at  all.  The 
Anglican  Church  maintains  five  chaplains  in 
Athens,  Syros,  Patras,  Corfu,  and  Zante,  who 
stand  under  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Protestant  Missions  in  Athens. — These  are  not 
extensive.  1.  The  pioneer  missionary  was  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  New  York, 
Sept.  11,  1791 ;  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Athens, 
September,  1830  ;  d.  there  July  1,  1882.  He  was 
careful  to  avoid  collision  with  the  Greek  hierarchy ; 
did  not  attempt  to  organize  a  church,  but  confined 
himself  to  teaching.  His  school  of  six  hundred 
pupils  is  still  kept  up.  The  children  are  taught, 
besides  the  usual  secular  branches,  Bible  history, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Nicene  Creed  in  its  original  form  (i.e.,  with- 
out the  Filioque  clause).  This. mission  is  support- 
ed by  the  (American)  Church  Missionary  Society. 

2.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  two 
missionaries  in  Athens,  —  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Kalopathakes,  M.D.  They  have  a  fine 
church  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  mission  is  a  union  depot  of  the 
British  and  the  American  Bible  societies. 

3.  Near  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  Baptist 
mission  in  a  private  house,  conducted  by  another 
Americanized  Greek,  Rev.  Mr.  Sakellarios. 

The  hero  of  Protestant  missions  in  Greece  is 
Rev.  Dr.  Jonas  King,  who  died  in  1869  (see  art.) 
The  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  had  a 
girl's  school  in  Athens;  but  the  government  closed 
it  because  the  teachers  refused  to  teach  the  Greek 
Catechism  and  to  hang  up  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  for  adoration. 

Lit.  —  Maurer:  Das  grieehische  Volk,  Heidel- 
berg, 1835,  2  vols.  ;  H.  I.  Schmitt  :  Geschichte 
d.  neugriech.  unci  d.  russ.  Kirche,  Mayence,  1840 ; 
I.  Waxger:  Geist  d.  griech.  Kirche,  Berlin,  1839. 

QREEK  CHURGH,  The.  I.  Name.  —  The 
proper  name  is  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  Church, 


which  designates  its  origin  and  geographical 
territory;  also  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  ex- 
presses its  close  adherence  to  the  oecumenical 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  as  settled  by 
the  seven  oecumenical  councils  before  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Latin  Church.  On  this  title  she 
lays  the  chief  stress,  and  celebrates  it  on  a  special 
day  called  "  Orthodoxy  Sunday,"  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  when  a  dramatic  representation  of 
the  old  oecumenical  councils  is  given  in  the 
churches,  and  anathemas  are  pronounced  on  all 
heresies.  The  full  official  title  is  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox Catholic  Apostolic  Oriental  Church  (ji  uyia 
op#d(5ofof  KadoTiinr/  u-KOGTo7iiK.fi  uvaro?iiiif/  iKK?i7joia). 
The  Roman  Church  claims  all  these  titles,  ex- 
cept "  Oriental,"  for  which  she  substitutes  Roman, 
and  claims  them  exclusively.  The  popular  desig- 
nation Greek  Church,  though  not  strictly  correct, 
refers  to  the  national  origin  and  to  the  language 
in  which  most  of  its  creeds,  liturgies,  canons, 
theological  and  ascetic  literature,  are  composed, 
and  its  worship  mainly  conducted. 

II.  Extent.  —  The  Eastern  Church  embraces 
the  Greek,  the  Russian,  and  other  Slavonic  na- 
tionalities. It  has  its  seat  in  Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  chiefly  in  Turkey,  Serbia,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  Austria. 
Bulgaria  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between 
Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  one  of  the  causes 
of  separation,  but  is  now  an  independent  branch 
of  the  "Orthodox"  Church,  ruled  by  an  exarch. 
In  Western  Europe  and  America  there  are  only 
a  few  isolated  congregations  of  Greek  merchants 
and  colonists,  or  in  connection  with  the  Russian 
embassies  (at  Vienna,  Trieste,  Geneva.  Paris,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  San  Francisco).  The  Eastern 
Church  is  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Christendom,  and  numbers  (according  to  the  esti- 
mate made  in  1881)  between  eighty  and  ninety 
millions;  while  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  is 
credited  with  a  membership  of  over  two  hun- 
dred millions,  and  the  Protestant  churches  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  In  Europe 
the  Greek  Church  numbers  71,405,000;  in  Asia, 
9,402,000;  in  Africa,  3,200,000;  in  America,  10,- 
000;  total,  84,017,000.  Its  chief  strength  lies 
in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  which  was  Chris- 
tianized in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  by  mis- 
sionaries from  Constantinople,  and  matrimonial 
connection  with  the  Byzantine  court. 

III.  Division.  —  The  Greek  Church  is  divided 
into  several  great  branches.  1.  The  Orthodox 
Church  in  Turkey,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  subordinate  patriarchates 
of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch.  Constan- 
tinople, the  city  of  the  first  Christian  emperor 
(New  Rome),  though  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turk,  is  still  the  natural  centre  of  the  whole 
Greek  Church,  and  may  become  for  the  Eastern 
world  at  some  future  day,  in  Christian  hands, 
what  Gregory  Nazianzen  eloquently  described  it 
to  be  in  the  fourth  century,  "  the  eye  of  the  world, 
the  strongest  by  sea  and  land,  the  bond  of  union 
between  "East  and  West,  to  which  the  most  dis- 
tant extremes  from  all  sides  come  together,  and  to 
which  they  look  up  as  to  a  common  centre  and 
emporium  of  the  faith." 

2.  The  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  which  was 
at  first  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
then  under  a  special  Patriarch  of  Moscow  (since 
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1582),  and  now  (since  1721)  under  the  permanent 
holy  synod  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Czar, 
whose  dominion  stretches  in  an  unbroken  line 
across  the  two  Continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  Czar  is  the  personal,  as  Constantinople  is  the 
local,  centre  of  the  whole  Greek  Church  ;  and  he 
keeps  a  lustful  eye  upon  the  city  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  as  his  future  capital,  where,  at  no  distant 
day,  thei-e  must  be  a  tremendous  reckoning  with 
Mohammedanism. 

3.  The  National  Church  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  which  since  1S33  is  governed  likewise 
by  a  permanent  holy  synod,  but  less  dependent 
upon  the  State  than  the  Russian  Church.  See 
Greece. 

4.  The  Greek  Church  in  the  formerly  Turkish 
provinces  of  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro, 
are  now  independent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  ruled  by  their  metropolitans  and 
synods,  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Russia. 

5.  Distinct  from  these,  and  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Church,  are  the  united  Greeks,  scattered 
through  Turkey,  Hungary,  Galicia,  Transylvania, 
and  Russia,  but  chiefly  in  Austria  and  Poland, 
and  numbering  in  all  about  four  millions  and  a 
half.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  adopt  the  dogma  of  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  are  otherwise 
allowed  to  hold  to  their  ancient  discipline,  mar- 
riage of  the  lower  clergy,  communion  under  both 
kinds  (communio  sub  utraque),  leavened  bread, 
their  liturgy,  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  language. 

6.  The  Greek,  or  rather  Oriental  Schismatics, 
Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  Copts,  and 
Abyssinians,  are  separated  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Catholic  Church,  mostly  on  the  dogma  of 
Christ's  person,  and  have  independent  organi- 
zations, which  rise  up,  as  the  broken  fragments 
of  ancient  national  churches,  from  surrounding 
Mohammedanism  and  heathenism  in  Western 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Maronites  on  Mount  Leba- 
non were  formerly  schismatic,  but  were  converted 
to  the  Roman  Church  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  Roman  Church  has  made  inroads  also  among 
the  other  Oriental  sects,  especially  the  Armenians. 
The  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rus- 
sia are  divided  into  several  sects :  the  chief  of 
them  are  the  Raskolniki,  or  Old  Believers,  who 
protest  against  all  the  innovations  introduced  by 
Patriarch  Nikon  and  Peter  the  Great. 

IV  Historical  Survey.  —  The  Greek  Church 
has  no  continuous  history,  like  the  Latin  or  the 
Protestant.  She  has  long  periods  of  monotony 
and  stagnation ;  she  is  isolated  from  the  main  cur- 
rent of  progressive  Christendom ;  her  languages 
and  literature  are  little  known  among  Western 
scholars.  Yet  this  Church  is  the  oldest  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  for  several  centuries  she  was  the 
chief  bearer  of  our  religion.  She  still  occupies 
the  sacred  territory  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
claims  most  of  the  apostolic  sees,  as  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  and  the  churches  founded  by  Paul  and 
John  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  All  the  apos- 
tles, with  the  exception  of  Peter  and  Paul,  labored 
and  died  in  the  East.  From  the  old  Greeks  she 
inherited  the  language  and  certain  national  traits 
of  character,  while  she  incorporated  into  herself 
also  much  of  Jewish  and  Oriental  piety.  She 
produced  the  first  Christian  literature,  apologies 
of   the    Christian  faith,  refutations   of   heretics, 


commentaries  of  the  Bible,  sermons,  homilies, 
and  ascetic  treatises.  The  great  majority  of  the 
early  fathers,  like  the  apostles  themselves,  used 
the  Greek  language.  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  the  first  Christian  emperors  since 
Constantine  the  Great,  together  with  a  host  of 
martyrs  and  confessors,  belong  to  the  Greek  com- 
munion. She  elaborated  the  oecumenical  dogmas 
of  the  Trinity  and  Christology,  and  ruled  the  first 
seven  oecumenical  councils,  which  were  all  held 
in  Constantinople  or  its  immediate  neighborhood 
(Nicaja,  Chalcedon,  Ephesus).  Her  palmy  period 
during  the  first  five  centuries  will  ever  claim  the 
grateful  respect  of  the  whole  Christian  world; 
and  her  great  teachers  still  live  in  their  writings 
far  beyond  the  confines,  nay,  even  more  outside 
of  her  communion,  as  the  books  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  are  more  studied  and  better  under- 
stood among  Christians  than  among  the  Jews, 
for  whom  they  wrote.  But  she  never  materially 
progressed  beyond  the  stand-point  occupied  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  She  has  no  proper 
middle  age,  and  no  Reformation,  like  Western 
Christendom. 

We  may  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  Church  :  — 

1.  The  classical  or  productive  period,  the  first 
five  or  six  centuries,  which  has  just  been  charac- 
terized. The  last  great  divine  of  the  East  is 
John  of  Damascus  (about  750),  who  summed  up 
the  scattered  results  of  the  labors  of  the  preced- 
ing fathers  into  a  tolerably  complete  system  of 
theology;  but  he  is  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
The  jrtrocess  of  degeneracy  and  stagnation  had 
already  set  in;  and  the  former  life  and  vigor 
gave  way  to  idle  speculations,  distracting  contro- 
versies, dead  formalism,  and  traditionalism. 

2.  The  Byzantine  period,  corresponding  to  the 
middle  ages  of  the  Latin  Church,  from  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  650-1453).  Here  we  have  the  gradual 
separation  from  the  West  and  from  all  progres- 
sive movements;  dependence  on  the  imperial 
court  at  Constantinople;  continuation  of  a  cer- 
tain literary  activity;  philological  and  biblical 
studies  in  slavish  dependence  on  the  fathers; 
commentaries  of  (Ecumenius  (A.D.  1000),  The- 
ophylact  (d.  1107),  Euthyniius  Zigabenus  (d. 
about  1120);  large  literary  collections,  classical 
and  Christian,  of  "Photius  (about  890),  Balsamon, 
Zonaras,  Suidas,  and  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  the 
liturgical  works  of  Maximus,  Sophronius,  Simeon 
of  Thessalonica;  the  Byzantine  historians;  the 
image  controversy  (720-842);  inroads  and  con- 
quests of  Mohammedanism  (since  630),  in  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  North  Africa;  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem  ;  finally,  the  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Turks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Greek 
Empire  (1453),  which  led  to  the  emigration  of 
Greek  scholars  (Chalcondylas,  Chrysoloras,  Ple- 
tho,  Michael  Apostolius,  Theodore  Gaza,  George 
of  Trebizond,  etc.)  to  the  West,  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and, 
aided  thereby,  the  preparation  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. Yet,  during  this  period  of  decline  in  her 
original  home,  the  Greek  Church  made  a  great 
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conquest  in  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonians 
(namely,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries) ;  while  the  Latin 
Church  converted  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races. 

3.  The  modern  period  may  be  dated  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire  (1453).  It  pre- 
sents in  Asia  stagnation  and  slavery  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turks,  but  with  great  tenacity 
and  independence  as  to  all  internal  affairs ;  in 
Europe,  rapid  external  growth  through  the  rising 
power  of  Russia,  with  some  reforms  in  manners, 
customs,  and  the  introduction  of  Western  culture, 
protests  against  Romanizing  and  evangelical 
movements,  the  orthodox  confession  of  Peter 
Mogilas  (1642),  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  (1672), 
the  Russian  Church,  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow, 
the  reforms  of  Patriarch  Nikon  (d.  16S1)  and 
of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  (d.  1725),  the  re- 
action of  the  Old  Believers  (Raskolniki),  the 
holy  synod  of  St.  Petersburg  (since  1721),  the 
New  Greek  Church  in  Hellas  (since  1833),  mod- 
ern influences  from  the  West,  prospects  for  the 
future,  depending  chiefly  on  Russia. 

V  Relation  to  the  Latin  Church. — No 
two  churches  are  so  much  alike  in  their  creed, 
polity,  and  cultus,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  ;  and 
yet  no  two  are  such  irreconcilable  rivals,  perhaps 
for  the  very  reason  of  their  affinity.  They  agree 
much  more  than  either  agrees  with  any  Prot- 
estant church.  They  were  never  organically 
united.  They  differed  from  the  beginning  in 
nationality,  language,  and  genius,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  differed  from  the  Romans;  yet  they 
grew  up  together,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  ancient  conflict  with  Paganism  and  heresy. 
They  co-operated  in  the  early  oecumenical  coun- 
cils, and  adopted  their  doctrinal  and  ritual  decis- 
ions. But  the  development  of  the  papal  monar- 
chy, and  the  establishment  of  a  Western  Empire 
in  connection  with  it,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
schism  which  has  not  been  healed  to  this  day. 
The  controversy  culminated  in  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  It  first  broke  out  under  Photius 
and  Nicolas  I.,  who  excommunicated  each  other 
(869  and  879).  Photius,  the  greatest  scholar  of 
his  age,  whom  Pope  Nicolas  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge as  patriarch,  charged,  in  a  famous  encycli- 
cal letter,  the  Roman  Church  with  heresy,  for 
the  unauthorized  insertion  of  the  Fllioque  into  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  with  various  corrupting  prac- 
tices. The  controversy  was  renewed  under  the 
Patriarch  Cerulai'ius  (1053),  and  became  irrecon- 
cilable through  the  Venetian  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople (1204),  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Latin  Empire  (1204-61),  and  Latin  rival  bish- 
oprics in  eastern  sees,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  Attempts  at  a  re-union  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons  (1274)  and  the  Council  of  Ferrara 
(1439),  but  all  in  vain.  The  compromise  formula 
of  the  latter  council  was  rejected  with  scorn  in 
the  East,  as  treason  to  the  orthodox  faith.  With 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  the  political 
motive  for  seeking  a  union  with  the  West  ceased; 
and  the  schism  continues  to  this  day,  even  with 
increased  force,  since  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870  intensified  the  chief  cause  of  separation  by 
declaring  papal  absolutism  and  papal  infallibility 
an  article  of  faith.     Popery  knows  no  compro- 


mise ;  and  the  Greek  Church  can  never  submit 
to  its  authority  without  committing  suicide. 

The  points  in  which  the  Greek  Church  differs 
from  the  Roman  are  the  following:  the  single 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (against  the  Filio- 
que)  ;  the  equality  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  papacy  as  an  antichristian  innova- 
tion and  usurpation  ;  the  right  of  the  lower  clergy 
(priests  and  deacons)  to  marry  (though  only 
once)  ;  the  communion  under  both-  kinds  (against 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity);  trine 
immersion  as  the  only  valid  form  of  baptism; 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  languages  in  worship; 
a  number  of  minor  ceremonies,  as  the  use  of  com- 
mon or  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  infant 
communion,  the  repetition  of  holy  unction  (fi^e- 
Xcuov')  in  sickness,  etc. 

On  the  fruitless  negotiations  for  union  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
Anglican  and  the  Greek  and  Russian  Church,  see 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  L,  pp.  50  sqq. 
and  74  sqq.  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  no  effect  upon  the  Oriental  Church. 
The  reform  movement  of  Cyril  Lucar,  who,  as 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  attempted  to  ingraft 
Calvinism  upon  the  old  trunk,  failed  completely : 
he  was  strangled  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Bosphorus  (1638) ;  and  his  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  several  synods,  in  1638.  1643, 
and  1672.  (See  Schaff,  Creeds,  I.  54  sqq!)  In 
recent  times,  however,  German  universities  are 
often  frequented  by  Russian  and  Greek  students; 
and  the  works  of  German  divines  have  exerted 
some  modifying  influence.  The  Old  Catholic 
movement  was  followed  with  interest;  and  the 
Old  Catholic  conferences  in  Bonn  (1874  and  1875) 
were  attended  by  several  dignitaries  from  Greece 
and  Russia.  There  has  been  also  considerable 
intercourse  between  Greek  and  Anglican  bishops. 
The  Greek  Church  is  not  so  strongly  committed 
against  Protestantism  as  the  Roman,  and  may 
therefore  leai-n  something  from  it. 

VI.  Creed.  —  The  Eastern  Church  holds  fast 
to  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  seven  oecumeni- 
cal councils;  i.e.,  of  Nicsea  (325),  Constantinople 
(381),  Ephesus  (431),  Chalcedon  (451),  the  second 
of  Constantinople  (553),  the  third  of  Constanti- 
nople (680),  the  second  of  Nicaea  (787).  Her 
proper  creed  is  the  Nicene  Creed  as  enlarged  at 
Constantinople  (381),  and  indorsed  at  Chalcedon 
(451),  without  the  Latin  Filioque.  This  creed  is 
the  basis  of  all  Greek  catechisms  and  systems  of 
theology,  and  a  regular  part  of  worship.  The 
Greeks  have  never  acknowledged  in  form  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  of  Western  origin,  nor 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  teaches  the  double 
procession,  and  is  likewise  of  Western  origin.  Be- 
sides this  oecumenical  creed,  the  P>astern  Church 
acknowledges  three  subordinate  confessions,  which 
define  her  position  against  Romanism  and  Prot- 
estantism ;  namely,  (1)  The  Orthodox  Confession 
of  Peter  Moqilas  (metropolitan  of  Kieff),  A.D. 
1643,  —  a  catechetical  exposition  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Beatitudes,  and  the 
Decalogue;  (2)  The  Eiqhteen  Articles  or  Decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1672;  (3)  The 
Longer  Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret  (metropoli- 
tan of  Moscow),  adopted  by  the  holy  synod  of 
St.  Petersburg  (1839),  and  published  in  all  the 
languages  of  Russia.     (See  these  creeds  and  con- 
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fessions  in  the  second  volume  of  Schaff ' s  Creeds 
of  Christendom.) 

VII.  Theology. — The  Greek  Church  is  in 
doctrine  substantially  agreed  with  the  Roman, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  "more  simple  and  less  devel- 
oped, though  in  some  respects  more  subtle  and 
metaphysical.  The  only  serious  doctrinal  differ- 
ence is  that  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(see  Filioquk  Controversy).  She  holds  to  the 
leading  principles,  but  rejects  many  of  the  conse- 
quences or  results,  of  Roman  Catholicism.  She  ad- 
heres to  the  theology  of  the  Greek  fathers  down  to 
John  of  Damascus,  and  ignores  the  succeeding 
scholastic  theology  of  the  schoolmen,  who  com- 
pleted the  Roman  system.  The  Eastern  theology 
is  not  properly  systematized :  it  remains  rigidly 
in  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  old  councils.  The 
resistance  to  the  Western  clause,  Filioque,  implied 
a  protest  against  all  further  progress  both  in 
truth  and  in  error,  and  meant  stagnation,  as  well 
as  faithful  adherence  to  the  venerable  Nicene 
symbol.  The  Greek  theology  is  most  full  on  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  of  Christ,  but  very  defective 
on  the  doctrine  of  man  and  the  order  of  salvation. 
The  East  went  into  all  sorts  of  theological  and 
christological  subtleties,  especially  during  the 
long  and  tedious  Monophysite  controversies,  which 
found  little  or  no  response  in  the  West;  but  it 
ignored  the  Pelagian  controversies,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Augustinian  and  later  evangelical 
theology.  It  took  the  most  intense  interest  in  the 
difference  between  ousia  and  hypostasis,  the  homo- 
ousion  and  lwmoi-ousion,  the  relations  of  the  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  the  agennesia  of  the  Father,  the 
eternal  gennesia  of  the  Son,  the  eternal  exporeusis 
ox  procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  perichoresis,  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  Xestorian, 
Eutychian,  Monophysite,  and  Monothelite  here- 
sies, but  was  never  seriously  troubled  with  ques- 
tions about  predestination,  vicarious  atonement, 
justification  and  imputation,  conversion  and  re- 
generation, faith  and  good  works,  merit  and 
demerit,  vital  union  to  Christ,  and  cognate  doc- 
trines, which  absorbed  the  attention  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  cause  for  this  difference  must 
be  sought  in  the  prevailing  metaphysical,  rhetori- 
cal, and  objective  character  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
—  inherited  partly  from  Asia,  partly  from  Greece, 
- —  as  distinct  from  the  practical,  logical,  and  sub- 
jective tendency  of  the  Western  churches,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic 
nationalities.  The  difference  is  illustrated  already 
by  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  its  metaphysical  terms 
about  the  Son,  as  compared  with  the  more  simple 
and  popular  Apostles'  Creed,  which  originated  in 
the  West,  and  is  very  little  used  in  the  East. 

VIII.  Government.  —  The  Greek  Church  is 
a  patriarchal  oligarchy,  in  distinction  from  the 
papal  monarchy.  The  episcopal  hierarchy  is  re- 
tained, the  papacy  rejected.  The  Vatican  decrees 
of  1870  have  intensified  the  separation.  Cen- 
tralization is  unknown  in  the  East.  The  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  are  equal  in  rights,  though  the  first 
has  a  primacy  of  honor.  The  Czar  of  Russia, 
however,  exercises  a  sort  of  general  protectorate, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  rival  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  but  has  no  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
and  can  make  no  organic  changes.  The  Eastern 
hierarchy  resembles  the  Jewish  type.    The  Greek 


priest  within  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  is  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people;  but  in  social  respects 
he  is  nearer  the  people  than  the  Roman  priest. 
He  is  allowed,  and  even  compelled,  to  marry  once, 
but  forbidden  to  marry  twice.  Celibacy  is  con- 
fined to  bishops  and  monks.  Absolution  is  given 
only  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  "  May  the  Lord 
absolve  thee !  "  instead  of  the  positive  form,  "  I 
absolve  thee."  The  confessional  exists,  but  in  a 
milder  form,  with  less  influence  and  abuse,  than 
in  Romanism.  The  laity  are  more  independent; 
and  the  Russian  Czar,  like  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
of  old,  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  his  dominion. 
The  unction  of  confirmation  is  made  to  symbolize 
the  royal  priesthood  of  every  believer.  The  mo- 
nastic orders,  though  including  many  clergy,  are 
not  clerical  institutions.  The  community  of  Athos 
is  a  lay  corporation  with  chaplains. 

The  administration  of  the  churches  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  most  compli- 
cated, and  involves,  besides  the  regular  clergy, 
an  army  of  higher  and  lower  ecclesiastical  offices, 
from  the  first  administrator  of  the  church  prop- 
erty (o  ,usyac  oinovdfioc'),  the  superintendent  of  the 
sacristy  (6  aKcvotyvla^,  the  chancellor  or  keeper  of 
ecclesiastical  archives  (6  xaPT09^ai),  down  to  the 
cleaners  of  the  lamps  (oi  Xa/jmadupioi),  and  the  bear- 
er of  the  images  of  saints  (b  j3aamydpioc).  These 
half-clerical  officers  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
—  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left:  each  is 
subdivided  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  has 
again  five  persons.  Leo  Allatius  and  Heineccius 
enumerate  fifteen  officials  of  the  rig-lit  group,  and 
even  more  of  the  left.  But  many  of  these  offices 
have  either  ceased  altogether,  or  retain  only  a 
nominal  existence. 

IX.  The  Cultus  is  much  like  the  Roman 
Catholic,  with  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  as  its  centre,  with  an  equal  and  even 
greater  neglect  of  the  sermon,  and  is  addressed 
more  to  the  senses  and  imagination  than  to  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  It  is  strongly  Oriental, 
unintelligibly  symbolical  and  mystical,  and  ex- 
cessively ritualistic.  The  Greeks  reject  organs, 
musical  instruments,  and  sculpture,  and  make 
less  vise  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  churches  than 
the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  they  have  even  a  more 
complicated  system  of  ceremonies,  with  gorgeous 
display,  semi-barbaric  pomp,  and  endless  changes 
of  sacerdotal  dress,  crossings,  gestures,  genuflex- 
ions, prostrations,  washings,  processions,  which 
so  absorb  the  attention  of  the  senses,  that  there 
is  little  room  left  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
worship.  They  use  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
which  is. an  abridgment  of  that  of  St.  Basil,  yet 
very  lengthy,  and  contains,  with  many  old  and 
venerable  prayers  (one  of  the  finest  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Anglican  Liturgy  under  the  name 
of  Chrysostom),  later  additions  from  different 
sources  to  an  excess  of  liturgical  refinement. 
Stanley  {Eastern  Church,  p.  32)  characterizes  the 
Greek  worship  as  "a  union  of  barbaric  rudeness 
and  elaborate  ceremonialism." 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  Greek  wor- 
ship, as  distinct  from  the  Roman,  are  the  three- 
fold immersion  in  baptism,  with  the  repudiation 
of  any  other  mode  as  essentially  invalid;  the  si- 
multaneous performance  of  the  act  of  confirmation 
and  the  act  of  baptism,  which  in  the  West  have 
been  separated ;  the  anointing  with  oil  in  cases 
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of  dangerous  illness,  which  Rome  has  changed 
into  extreme  unction  of  the  dying ;  infant  com- 
munion, which  the  Latin  Church  has  not  only 
abandoned,  but  forbidden  ;  the  communion  under 
two  kinds  (mru  tu  6vo  eldr),  sub  utraque)  ;  the  use 
of  leavened  instead  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist ;  the  standing  and  eastward  posture  in 
prayer ;  the  stricter  separation  of  the  sexes ;  the 
use  of  the  screen  or  veil  before  the  altar ;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  performance  of  the  mysteries 
(sacraments)  from  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  worship  of  saints,  relics,  flat  images,  and 
the  cross,  is  carried  as  far  as,  or  even  farther,  than 
in  the  Roman  Church ;  but  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
and  crucifixes  are  forbidden.  The  ruder  the  art, 
the  more  intense  is  the  superstition.  In  Russia 
especially  the  veneration  for  pictures  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  the  saints  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  Protestant  ven- 
eration for  the  Bible.  The  holy  picture  with  the 
lamp  burning  before  it  is  found  and  worshipped 
in  the  corner  (the  sacred  place)  of  every  room, 
in  the  street,  over  gateways,  in  offices,  taverns, 
steamers,  railway  and  telegraph  stations,  and 
carried  in  the  knapsack  of  every  soldier,  not  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  as  an  emblem,  a  lesson  of  in- 
struction, an  aid  to  devotion.  The  vernacular 
languages  are  used  in  worship,  —  the  Greek  in 
Turkey  and  Greece,  the  Slavonic  in  Russia ;  but 
they  have  to  a  considerable  extent  become  unin- 
telligible to  the  people.  The  old  Slavonic  differs 
from  the  modern  Russ  about  as  much  as  Chau- 
cer's English  from  our  English.  The  Oriental 
sects  hold  to  their  native  dialects,  —  the  Syriac, 
Armenian,  etc.  The  old  Greek  calendar,  which 
is  eleven  days  behind  the  new  style  introduced 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  is  still  retained  in  distinction 
from  the  Roman  and  Protestant  churches. 

X.  As  to  Christian  Life,  it  has  the  same  gen- 
eral features  as  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  contented  with  an  ordi- 
nary morality,  while  the  monks  aim  at  a  higher 
degree  of  ascetic  piety.  The  monastic  system  origi- 
nated in  the  East  (in  Egypt),  and  continues  to  this 
day,  but  has  not  developed  into  great  monastic 
orders,  as  in  the  West.  There  are  three  classes  of 
monks,  —  the  cenobites  (KoivojSianoi^  who  live  togeth- 
er in  a  monastery  ruled  by  an  archimandrite,  who 
is  often  a  bishop  (upxtfJ-avSpirr/g,  r/yobfitvuc;')  ■  the  an- 
chorets (uvaxupnrai),  who  live  in  a  cell  apart  from 
the  other  monks,  or  among  the  laity  ;  and  the 
ascetes  (uanrjTui),  or  hermits.  The  monks  usually 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil ;  some,  the  rule  of  St. 
Anthony.  The  bishops  are  taken  from  the  monks. 
The  principal  convents  are  at  Jerusalem,  Mount 
Athos,  Mount  Sinai  (where  the  celebrated  Sinaitic 
manuscript  of  the  Bible  was  kept  for  centuries, 
but  not  used  by  the  inmates),  and  St.  Saba,  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  Russia  had  in  1875  about  six 
hundred  convents  and  nunneries.  The  Greek 
monks  are  as  a  rule  more  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious than  the  Roman-Catholic.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  clergy.  Many  of  them  are  merely 
mechanical  functionaries.  Religious  life  is  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  to  be  nourished  chiefly  by  the  sacraments. 
Prayer,  fasting,  and  charitable  deeds  are  the  prin- 
cipal manifestations  of  piety.  The  observance 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  strictly  enjoined 
in   all   the   Catechisms.     The   Greeks  and   Rus- 


sians are  very  religious  in  outward  observances 
and  devotions,  but  know  little  of  what  Protes- 
tants mean  by  subjective  experimental  piety,  and 
personal  direct  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
Saviour.  They  are  liberal  and  deceitful  in  un- 
meaning compliments.  The  Greek  Christians  sur- 
pass their  Mohammedan  neighbors  in  chastity, 
but  are  behind  them  in  honesty.  What  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  Cretans  (Kpr/rec  ad  xpeva-ai,  Tit.  i.  12) 
is  still  characteristic  of  the  race,  of  course  with 
very  honorable  exceptions.  In  Russia  there  is 
the  same  divorce  between  religion  and  morality. 
The  towns  are  adorned  with  churches  and  con- 
vents. Every  public  event  is  celebrated  by  the 
building  of  a  church.  Every  house  has  an  altar 
and  sacred  pictures ;  every  child,  his  guardian 
angel  and  baptismal  cross.  A  Russian  fasts  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  prays  early  and  late, 
regularly  attends  mass,  confesses  his  sins,  pays 
devout  respect  to  sacred  places  and  things,  makes 
pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  and  shrines  of  saints, 
and  has  the  phrase  "  Slava  Boga!"  ("  Glory  to 
God ! ")  continually  on  his  lips.  And  yet  even  the 
priests  are  grossly  intemperate ;  and  public  offi- 
cials, even  to  the  highest  dignitaries,  are  said  to 
be  open  to  bribery.  The  Nihilistic  troubles,  and 
the  awful  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  in  1881, 
reveal  an  abyss  of  corruption  and  danger  beneath 
the  glittering  surface  of  Russian  grandeur. 

XL  The  Greek  Church  and  the  Bible. 
—  Concerning  the  extent  of  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  the  Eastern  Church  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent, and  stands  midway  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Protestant  view  concerning  the  Jewish 
Apocrypha.  The  Septuagint  is  used,  which  in- 
cludes the  Apocrypha.  The  Orthodox  Confession 
repeatedly  quotes  the  Apocrypha  as  authority; 
and  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  (1072)  mentions 
several  apocryphal  books  (The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, Judith,  Tobit,  the  History  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  the  History  of  Susanna,  The  Maccabees, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach)  as  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  Metrophaues  enu- 
merates only  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (according  to  the  division  of  Josephus,  who 
counts  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  one,  and  com- 
bines several  historical  books),  and  eleven  books 
of  the  New  Testament  (counting  fourteen  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  as  one  book,  and  so  the  two  Epistles 
of  Peter  and  the  three  of  John),  and  then  speaks 
of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  as  not  being  received 
by  the  Church  among  the  canonical  and  authentic 
books,  and  hence  not  to  be  used  in  proof  of  dog- 
mas. The  Longer  Catechism  of  Philaret  like- 
wise enumerates  (with  Josephus,  St.  Cyril,  and 
St.  Athanasius)  only  twenty-two  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  twenty-seven  books  of  the 
New,  and  says  that  "  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  and  certain  other  books  "  are  ignored  in 
the  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  be- 
cause they  do  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew."  The 
use  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  found  in  this, 
that  "they  have  been  appointed  by  the  fathers 
to  be  read  by  proselytes  who  are  preparing  for 
admission  into  the  church." 

As  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the  laity,  it  is  not  encouraged ;  and  certain  por- 
tions, especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  de- 
clared to  be  unfit  for  general  use.  But  the  Greek 
Church  has  never  expressly  prohibited  the  read- 
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ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  has 
always  had  a  popular  version  of  the  Bible,  first 
in  the  old  Slavic,  and  now  in  modern  Russ. 
Alexander  I.,  by  a  ukase  of  Jan.  14,  1813, 
allowed  even  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  establish  a  branch  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Through  the  labors  of  this  society  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms  were  scattered,  in  thirty-two  lan- 
guages, all  over  the  empire,  and  read  with  great 
avidity.  A  recent  traveller  says,  "  Except  in 
New  England  and  in  Scotland,  no  people  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  they  can  read  at  all,  are  greater 
Bible-readers  than  the  Russians"  (Hepworth 
Dixon',  Free  Russia,  p.  290).  A  priest  told  him, 
"  Love  for  the  Bible  and  love  for  Russia  go  with 
us  hand  in  hand.  A  patriotic  government  gives 
us  the  Bible:  a  monastic  government  (Nicholas) 
takes  it  away."  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  Russians  can 
read  at  all.  The  Bible  drove  the  Jesuits  from 
Russia,  who  opposed  it  with  all  their  might. 
In  1825  Nicholas,  under  the  influence  of  the 
monks,  or  the  black  clergy,  placed  the  Bible  under 
arrest,  and  replaced  it  by  an  official  Book  of 
Saints.  Alexander  II.,  the  emancipator  of  the 
serfs,  has  also  emancipated  the  Bible,  and  restored, 
in  part  at  least,  the  liberty  of  the  Bible  Society, 
but  restricted  it  to  the  Protestant  population. 
The  printing  and  circulating  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Russian  language  and  within  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  holy 
synod  of  St.  Petersburg.  Agents  of  the  Bible 
Society  were  allowed  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
in  the  army  during  the  recent  war  with  Turkey 
(1877). 

XII.  Missions.  —  The  Eastern  Church  spreads, 
through  Russian  influence,  in  Siberia,  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  and  wherever  the  civil  and  military 
power  of  the  Czar  prepares  the  way ;  but,  apart 
from  the  aid  of  government,  she  has  little  or  no 
missionary  spirit,  and  is  content  to  keep  her  own. 
In  Turkey  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  Moslems  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Her  greatest  mission-work  was  the  conversion  of 
Russia;  and  this  was  effected,  not  so  much  by 
preaching  as  by  the  marriage  of  a  Byzantine 
princess  and  the  despotic  order  of  the  ruler.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Greek 
populations  remain  like  islands  in  the  barren  sea ; 
and  the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twelve 
centuries  round  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  probably  without  one  instance  of  conver- 
sion to  the  creed  of  men  whom  they  yet  acknowl- 
edge with  almost  religious  veneration  as  beings 
from  a  higher  world  (Stanley,  p.  34).  If  the 
Turks  are  ever  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  it 
must  be  done  by  other  churches.  Mohammedans 
regard  the  Greek  and  Roman  Christians  as  idola- 
ters, and  cannot  but  despise  the  monks  who  dis- 
grace by  their  fights  the  traditional  spcjt  of  the 
nativity  and  crucifixion,  and  have  to  be  kept  in 
order  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

The  want  of  missionary  spirit,  however,  ac- 
counts also  for  greater  freedom  from  the  curse  of 
proselytism  and  persecuting  intolerance.  The 
history  of  the  Greek  Church  is  not  disfigured  by 
bloody  tribunals  of  orthodoxy,  like  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  or  systematic  and  long-continued  per- 


secution, like  the  crusades  against  the  Waldenses, 
Albigenses,  Huguenots,  with  the  infernal  scenes 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Massacre.  Yet  the  Greek 
Church  of  old  has  mercilessly  expelled  and  exiled 
Arian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  other  heretics, 
persecuted  the  Paulicians  (835) ;  and  modern 
Russia  rigidly  prohibits  secession  from  the  ortho- 
dox national  Church.  Nobody  can  be  converted 
in  Russia  from  one  religion  or  sect  to  another, 
except  to  the  national  orthodox  Church ;  and 
all  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  where  one 
parent  belongs  to  it,  must  be  baptized  and  edu- 
cated in  it.  The  spirit  of  fanatical  intolerance 
has  manifested  itself  recently  in  the  atrocious 
persecution  of  the  Jews  (1881),  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world ;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  hold  the  Eastern  Church 
responsible  for  these  excesses.  A  church  which 
has  been  wonderfully  preserved  through  so  many 
centuries,  and  allows  the  word  of  God  to  circu- 
late among  her  people,  justifies  a  hopeful  view  of 
its  future  mission  and  prospects. 

Lit. — The  chief  sources  are  the  acts  of  the 
first  seven  oecumenical  synods ;  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  especially  Athanasius,  Chrys- 
ostom,  John  of  Damascus,  and  Photius ;  the  Con- 
fession of  Gennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple (delivered  to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Mahomet 
II.,  1453) ;  the  orthodox  Confession  of  Peter  Mogi- 
las,  metropolitan  of  Kief  (1643) ;  the  eighteen 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Con- 
fession of  Dositheus  (1672,  mainly  directed  against 
the  Patriarch  Cyril  Lucar,  and  his  attempt  to 
Protestantize  the  Greek  Church)  ;  the  Russian 
catechisms  of  Platon,  and  especially  of  Philaret 
(metropolitan  of  Moscow,  d.  1867).  The  Longer 
Catechism  of  Philaret,  issued  by  authority  of  the 
holy  synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  1839,  is  used  in  all 
the  churches  and  schools  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  is  by  far  the  best  modern  exposition  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  con- 
tains, in  questions  and  answers,  a  Commentary  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Nine 
Beatitudes,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
creeds  of  the  Greek  Church,  see  in  Kimmel: 
Monumenta  Fidei  Ecclesice  Oiientalis,  Jenae,  1843- 
50,  2  vols. ;  and  in  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, vol.  ii.;  comp.  also  vol.  i.  pp.  43  sqq.  Mod- 
ern Works.  —  Leo  Allatius  (a  convert  to  Rome, 
who  endeavored  to  Romanize  the  Greek  Church), 
on  the  consent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
(Col.,  1648)  ;  Le  Quien:  Oriens  Christianus,  1740; 
Jac.  Goak  :  Euchotogium,  s.  Rituale  Grcecum, 
1667  ;  John  King  :  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia,  London,  1772 ;  John 
Mason  Neale:  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church, 
London,  1850  ;  Dean  Stanley  :  Lectures  on  the 
Eastern  Church,  London  and  New  York,  1861  (3d 
ed.,  1866);  Gass  :  Symbolik  der  griech.  Kirche, 
1872.  On  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  see  also  the 
works  of  Strahl,  Mouravieff,  Pinkerton, 
Blackmore  {The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church, 
1865),  Haxthausen,  Philaret  (Geschichte  Russ- 
lands,  1872),  Basaroff,  Boissard  (L'e'glise  de 
Russie,  1867,  2  vols.),  Lectures  11  and  12  of  Dean 
Stanley's  work  on  the  Eastern  Church,  and  espe- 
cially Wallace  :  Russia,  X.Y.,  1878  ;  Haknack  : 
Statistik  der  griech.  russ.  Kirche  (in  Brieger's  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  K.G.),  1879;  the  articles  on  the  Greek 
Church  by  Schaff,  in  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  by 
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Gass,  in  Herzog  (v.  409-430),  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brkannica  (vol.  XI.  154- 
159),  and  Eglise  Grecque,  by  Moshakis,  in  Lich- 
tenbergev  (iv.  324-340).  See  the  arts.  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Russia,  Turkey.        philip  schaff. 

CREEK  VERSIONS.     See  Bible  Versions. 

GREEN,  Ashbel,  D.D,,  L.L.D.,  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  president  of  Princeton  College  ;  b. 
at  Hanover,  N.J.,  July  6,  1762;  d.  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  19,  1848.  He  served  as  a  sergeant  in 
the  Revolutionary  war;  graduated  at  Princeton 
1783;  and  was  successively  tutor  and  professor  at 
the  college,  and  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Philadelphia  from  1787  to 
1812.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  president  of  the  college  1812-22. 
He  afterwards  resided  in  Philadelphia,  editing 
the  Christian  Advocate  1822-34.  Dr.  Green  ex- 
celled as  a  leader,  and  was  born  to  command. 
"In  any  sphere  or  calling  he  would  have  held  a 
high  rank.  As  a  statesman,  he  would  have 
shaped  the  policy  of  his  party,  if  not  of  his  coun- 
try," etc.  (Gillett,  Hint.  Presb.  Ch.,  I.  566  sq.). 
He  wielded  great  influence  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  by  his  arraignment  of  Albert  Barnes 
(first  when  the  congregation  appeared  before  the 
presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  to  get  permission  to 
present  a  call,  in  1830)  for  holding  fundamental 
errors,  and  by  his  subsequent  course  in  the  inter- 
est of  purity  of  doctrine  within  the  Church,  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  bring  on  the  division  in 
the  Presbyterian  body  in  1837  He  published  a 
Hist,  of  Presb.  Missions,  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  (2  vols.),  and  other  works.  His  Life, 
begun  by  himself,  was  finished  by  J.  H.  Jones, 
and  published  New  York,  1849. 

GREEN,  Joseph  Henry,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  author 
of  The  Spiritual  Philosophy ;  b.  in  London,  Nov. 
1,  1791;  d.  at  the  Mount,  Hadley,  Middlesex, 
Dec.  13,  1863.  He  was  by  profession  a  surgeon, 
and  achieved  the  highest  success  ;  but  he  devoted 
much  time  to  philosophical  studies.  In  1817  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  and  became 
at  last  his  almost  daily  companion.  Coleridge, 
who  died  July  25,  1834,  made  him  his  literary 
executor;  and  in  1836  Mr.  Green  resigned  his 
professorship  of  surgery  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, retired  from  pi-actice,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  studious  seclusion.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  finished  the  work  by  which  he  will 
be  remembered,  —  The  Spiritual  Philosophy,  found- 
ed on  the  Teaching  of  the  Late  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge (London,  1865,  2  vols.).  The  work  was 
carried  through  the  press  by  Mr.  John  Simon, 
who  prefaced  it  with  a  brief  Memoir.  It  is  the 
best  concatenated  exposition  of  Coleridge's  phi- 
losophy. Mr.  Green  was  a  man  of  lovely  char- 
acter. 

GREENFIELD,  William,  a  celebrated  linguist; 
b.  in  London,  April  1,  1799;  d.  there  Nov.  5, 
1831.  He  edited,  for  Bagster,  the  Comprehensive 
Bible  (1826),  the  Syriac'New  Testament  (1828, 
1829),  a  Hebrew  New  Testament  (1830),  a  lexi- 
con of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  an  abridg- 
ment of  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance.  He  was 
appointed  in  1830  editor  of  foreign  versions  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

GREENHILL,  William,  one  of  the  "dissenting 
brethren  "  at  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643)  ; 


was  b.  in  Oxfordshire ;  entered  Oxford  1604 ; 
became  minister  at  Stepney  before  1643 ;  was 
cast  out  of  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity; 
d.  before  1677  His  Exposition  of  Ezekiel,  in  five 
volumes  (London,  1645-62,  new  edition  by  Sher- 
man, London,  1839)  of  an  average  of  600  pages 
each,  is  one  of  the  best  Puritan  commentaries. 
See  Reid:  Memoirs  oftheWestminster  Divines,  1811. 

GREENLAND.     See  Egede,  Hans. 

GREGG,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Cappa,  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  Aug.  4,  1798 ;  d.  at  Cork,  Sunday, 
May  26,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin;  after  service  in  a  country 
parish,  was  rector  in  Dublin,  1836-62;  in  1857 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Kildare,  and  in  1862 
Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  ministry  in  Dublin  was 
memorable  by  reason  of  his  spirituality,  elo- 
quence, and  fidelity ;  while  as  a  bishop  he  was 
wise  in  counsel,  kind  in  manner,  and  firm  in 
rule.  His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  Dublin, 
1879.  a 

GREGOIRE,  Henri,  b.  at  Veho,  a  village  near 
Luneville,  Dec.  4,  1750;  d.  in  Paris,  May  28, 
1831;  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Nancy,  and  became  teacher  in  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Pont-a-Mousson,  pastor  of  Embermenil,  and 
Bishop  of  Blois  from  1791  to  1801;  after  1814 
he  retired  altogether  from  public  life.  Sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  assembly  of  the  States-General 
in  1789,  he  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
whole  revolution,  advocating  the  most  advanced 
views  with  respect  to  social  reforms,  but  oppos- 
ing, often  with  great  courage,  the  reign  of  terror. 
He  was  the  first  French  priest  who  took  the  oath 
on  the  constitution  (Dec.  27,  1790).  His  episco- 
pal office  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
cordat of  1801.  During  the  Restoration  he  was 
much  persecuted  by  the  ultramontanists ;  and 
Guillon  had  to  suffer  considerably  because  he 
administered  the  sacrament  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed. He  wrote  Sur  la  regeneration  des  Juifs  (Metz, 
1789,  translated  into  English,  London,  same  year), 
De  la  litte'rature  des  Negres  (Paris,  1808,  translated 
both  into  English  and  German),  Hisloire  des  sectes 
religieuses  (Paris,  1828,  5  vols.),  Memoires  de  Gre- 
goire  (Paris,  1837,  2  vols.).  His  life  was  written 
by  Gustav  Kriiger,  Leip.,  1838.  See  C.  Rene 
Gregory:  Gregoire,  the  Priest  and  the  Revolution- 
ist, Leip.,  1876.  Caspar  rene  Gregory. 

GREGOR  VON  HEIMBURG  was  b.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  at 
Wiirzburg,  and  descended  from  a  noble  family 
in  Franconia.  After  studying  law  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  obtaining  the 
degree  of  doctor  utriusque  (1430),  he  repaired 
immediately  to  Basel,  at  that  time  the  centre  of 
public  attention  as  the  seat  of  the  oecumenical 
council.  He  staid  there  till  1435,  when  he  was 
made  syndic  of  Nuremberg,  and  became  ac- 
quainted, even  intimately,  with  Enca  Silvio  Pic- 
colomin*.  In  Nuremberg  he  remained  till  1460; 
and  as  syndic  of  this  free  city  of  the  empire  he 
immediately  entered  upon  that  protracted  and 
bitter  but  never-interrupted  contest  with  the 
curia,  which  filled  his  whole  life.  To  break  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  papacy  on  Germany,  and 
stop  that  drainage  by  Rome  of  the  very  heart- 
blood  of  his  fatherland,  were  the  great  objects  of 
his  life.     In  1446  Eugen  IV-  deposed  Archbishop 
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Theodoric  of  Cologne,  and  Archbishop  Jacob  of 
Treves,  on  account  of  the  reformatory  tendencies 
their  government  evinced.  The  electors  of  the 
empire  immediately  assembled  at  Francfort; 
and,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  III., 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  move  the  Pope 
to  cancel  the  depositions.  Gregor  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  embassy;  and,  when  nothing  came 
out  of  the  negotiations,  he  published  his  Admoni- 
tio  de  injustis  itsurpationibus  paparum,  etc.  (Gol- 
dast,  Monorchia,  I.  p.  557),  burning  with  indig- 
nation. In  1458  his  friend  Enea  Silvio  ascended 
the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Pius  II. ; 
and  in  the  very  next  year  Gregor  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  before  him,  as  the  representative 
of  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria,  at  the  congress  of 
Mantua.  But  Gregor  spoke  against  the  Pope's 
plans,  and  the  friendship  turned  into  a  deadly 
hatred.  Shortly  after,  the  duke  was  put  under 
the  ban,  because  he  had  imprisoned  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  Bishop  of  Brixen ;  and  when  Gregor,  in 
behalf  of  his  client,  appealed  to  an  oecumenical 
council,  he,  too,  was  put  under  the  ban.  He 
sought  refuge,  first  with  George  Podiebrad,  king 
of  Bohemia,  afterwards  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony; 
and  he  continued  to  harass  the  curia  with  his 
scornful  and  defiant  denunciations.  After  the 
accession,  however,  of  Sixtus  IV.,  the  ban  was, 
abrogated ;  and  he  died  (1472)  reconciled  with 
the  Church. 

Lit.  —  Besides  those  of  his  writings  which 
are  found  in  Goldast  {Monorchia),  there  is  a 
collection,  Scripta  nervosa,  etc.,  Francfort,  1608. 
His  life  was  written  by  Ballexstadius  (Helra- 
stadt,  1737)  and  Cl.  Brockhaus  (Leipzig,  1861). 
See  also  Voigt  :  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  1858- 
63,  3  vols.  P.   TSCHACKERT. 

GREGORIAN  CHANT.     See  Music. 

GREGORIUS  AGRIGENTINUS  was  Bishop  of 
Agrigentum  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  (in  Greek)  a  commentary  on  Eccle- 
siastes,  which,  together  with  a  life  of  him  (also 
in  Greek)  by  Leontius,  was  edited  by  Morcelli, 
Venice,  1791,  with  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
and  reproduced  in  Patrologia  Grceca,  vol.  98. 
Though  the  sketch  by  Leontius  is  very  full,  the 
chronology  of  Gregorius'  life  is  very  uncertain. 

GREGORIUS  ANTIOCHENSIS,  or  THEOPOL- 
ITANUS,  was  first  a  monk  in  Constantinople, 
then  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  finally  patriarch  of  Antioch,  or,  as  the  city 
was  then  called,  Theopolis  (569-594).  His  life 
was  very  stormy.  He  was  exceedingly  unpopular 
in  Antioch,  and  was  compelled  twice  to  defend 
himself  against  the  most  infamous  accusations. 
A  homily  by  him  {In  mulieres  unr/uentiferas),  and 
a  speech  he  delivered  to  the  rebellious  soldiers 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  are  still  extant;  Galland  : 
Bibi.  Pah:,  XII. 

GREGORIUS  NEO-C/ESARENSIS  THAUMA- 
TURGUS,  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Origen, 
and  the  apostle  of  Pontus;  was  b.  at  Neo^aesarea 
in  Pontus,  and  destined  for  some  kind  of  civil 
career,  but  happened  to  come  to  Csesarea  in  Pal- 
estine, where  Origen  had  settled  down  shortly 
before  (in  231),  and  remained  there,  studying 
under  his  tutorship,  for  eight  years.  Before  he 
returned  home  he  wrote  his  panegyrics  on  his 
great  teacher  (specially  edited  by  J.  A.  Bengel, 
1722);  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  home  he  was 


consecrated  bishop  of  his  native  city  by  Phsedi- 
mus  of  Amisus.  He  found  seventeen  Christians 
in  Neo-Csesarea  when  he  entered  his  office :  there 
were  only  seventeen  Pagans  left  when  he  died 
(about  270).  Testimonies  of  the  energy  he  de- 
veloped and  the  influence  he  exercised  are  not 
only  the  legends  which  cluster  around  his  name, 
but  also  the  writings  he  left,  —  his  so-called  ca- 
nonical letter  on  discipline,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting documents  of  ancient  Christianity;  the  con- 
fession he  used  for  the  catechumens  of  his  church; 
his  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastes.  They  were  edited 
by  G.  Voss,  Mayence,  1604,  in  Paris,  1622;  in 
Galland:  Bibl.  Patr.,  III. ;  and  Migne  :  Patrol. 
Grceca,  X.  His  life  was  written  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (utterly  unreliable),  Pallavicini  (Rome, 
1644),  J.  L.  Boye  (Jena,  1703),  and  Victor 
Ryssel  (Leipzig,  1880).  W.  MOLLEE. 

GREGORY  THE    ILLUMINATOR.      See   Ar- 
menia. 

GREGORY  NAZIANZEN,  one  of  the  three 
celebrated  Cappadocians  of  the  fourth  century 
who  defended  the  Nicene  faith,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  of  the  early  Church.  Com- 
pared with  his  two  other  fellow-countrymen,  he 
was  neither  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  like  Basil, 
nor  a  deep  thinker,  like  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but 
surpassed  both  in  rhetorical  skill,  and  possessed 
a  combination  of  talents  such  as  neither  of  them 
had.  A  romantic  interest  attaches  to  his  career, 
which  was  a  constant  vacillation  between  an 
active  participation  in  the  ecclesiastical  move- 
ments of  the  time,  and  complete  retirement  to  the 
contemplative  and  literary  diversions  of  a  monk's 
life.  Rich  biographical  notices  are  found  in 
Gregory  the  Presbyter,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theod- 
oret,  Rufinus,  and  Suidas.  The  most  important 
sources  of  his  life  are,  however,  his  own  writings. 
He  was  b.  330,  at  Nazianzus  in  Cappadocia,  or  in 
Arianzus,  a  village  near  by,  and  d.  389  or  390. 
His  mother,  Nonna,  was  a  woman  of  ardent  piety 
and  devotion.  Brought  into  the  Church  by  her 
persuasions,  his  father  was  made  Bishop)  of  Nazi- 
anzus. Gregory  visited,  in  turn,  the  two  Csesareas, 
Alexandria,  and  Athens ;  devoting  himself  in  the 
latter  city  to  the  study  of  grammar,  mathemat- 
ics, rhetoric,  etc.  Among  his  fellow-students  was 
Julian,  afterwards  Roman  emperor.  In  360  he 
returned  to  Cappadocia,  and  was  baptized.  At 
the  invitation  of  his  friend  Basil  he  went  to  Pon- 
tus, and  shared  with  him  common  studies  and 
diversions.  One  result  of  these  mutual  studies 
was  the  Philocalia,  a  collection  of  excerpts  from 
Origen.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
imperial  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  a  semi-Arian  document  of  the 
synod  of  Rimini.  Hearing  of  this,  Gregory  hur- 
ried to  Nazianzus,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  re- 
tract. On  this  visit  his  father,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  those  days,  suddenly  and  without  pre- 
vious intimation  to  his  son,  ordained  him  presby- 
ter. Gregory  shrank  from  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  fled  to  Basil,  but  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to 
return,  and  assist  his  father  in  his  old  age.  When 
Basil  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Csesarea  some 
years  afterward,  he  intrusted  to  his  friend  the 
bishopric  of  Sasima,  a  squalid  village.  The  office 
was  forced  upon  Gregory  against  his  will ;  and, 
though  he  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated,  he 
refused  to  serve,  and  continued  to  assist  his  father 
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as  coadjutor  till  his  death  (374).  In  379  he  was 
called  to  Constantinople  to  lead  the  Nicene  party, 
which  was  so  inconsiderable  that  it  did  not  even 
have  a  church  to  worship  in.  But  Gregory's 
eloquence  and  devotion  soon  attracted  crowds, 
who,  under  the  spell  of  his  words,  forgot  his  small- 
ness  of  stature  and  sickly  emaciation  of  face. 
Even  such  scholars  as  Jerome  desired  to  be  his 
pupils ;  and  the  little  congregation  soon  passed 
into  a  church,  which,  with  reference  to  the  revival 
of  the  true  faith,  received  the  name  Anastasia.  In 
380  Theodosius  consummated  the  defeat  of  the 
Arian  party;  and  Gregory  was  led  in  triumph 
into  the  principal  chui-ch  of  the  city.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  consecrated 
by  the  order  of  the  second  oecumenical  council 
(381).  But  the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  bish- 
ops on  their  arrival  pronounced  the  act  a  violation 
of  the  canons  of  Nice,  which  limited  a  bishop  to 
one  diocese.  Gregory  resigned,  too  noble  to  have 
recourse  to  intrigue,  as  was  then  so  frequently 
the  case,  and  yet  not  without  some  regret.  He 
returned  to  Cappadocia,  where  for  a  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  then 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Arianzus. 

Gregory's  Writings  consist  of  orations,  letters, 
and  poems.  In  these  he  shows  himself  a  skilful 
author:  his  diction  is  rich,  and  glowing  with 
figures,  his  emotion  ardent,  his  rhetorical  gifts 
shedding  a  constant  lustre.  His  letters,  addressed 
to  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  etc.,  abound  in  beau- 
tiful thoughts.  His  poems  contain  some  fine 
hymns,  but  are  often  wearisome  and  prolix.  Most 
important  are  the  orations,  forty-five  in  number. 
Five  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  won  for 
Gregory  the  title  of  the  "  Theologian."  The  others 
are  devoted  to  public  events,  or  to  the  memory  of 
martyrs,  friends,  and  kindred.  No  one  of  them 
is  a  pure  treatment  of  a  biblical  subject.  In 
christology  Gregory  opposed  Arianism  and  Apolli- 
narianism :  in  anthropology  he  teaches  original 
sin,  and  derives  the  mortality  of  man  from  the 
fall.  But  he  held  to  the  ability  of  the  human 
will  to  choose  the  good,  and  to  the  co-operation 
of  man  with  God  in  salvation.  In  these  particu- 
lars he  shows  the  influence  of  Origen,  as,  in  his 
views  of  the  Trinity,  the  influence  of  Athanasius. 

Lit.  —  The  first  edition  of  his  works  by  Her- 
vagius,  Basel,  1550.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
the  Bexedictixes,  Paris,  1778-1840  (its  progress 
was  interrupted  by  the  French  Revolution).  This 
edition  contains  the  annotations  of  Nicetas,  Elias, 
and  Psellus,  and  is  introduced  with  a  Life  by 
Clemexcet;  [H.  Hurter,  ed.  Gregory's  Oratio 
apologetica  de  fur/a  sua,  Innsbruck,  "l879]  ;  Ull- 
maxn  :  Greqorius  v.  Nuzianz.  d.  Theolog.,  Darm- 
stadt, 1825,'  Eng.  trans.,  G.  F.  Coxe,  1857,  an 
excellent  monograph;  Bexoit  :  St.  Grecjoire  de 
Nuz.,  Paris,  1877;  [Gmnox  :  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Roman  Empire,  chap.  xvii.  ;  Smith  and  Wace, 
Diet.  Christ.  Biof/.~\.  GASS. 

GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
fenders of  the  Nicene  faith  against  Arianism  and 
Apollinarianism,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Basil; 
was  b.  in  Cappadocia  about  332;  d.  about  395. 
He  was  indebted  to  his  brother  for  his  literary 
training.  Under  the  influence  of  a  dream  he 
undertook  the  office  of  anagnost,  or  reader ;  but, 
the  duties  not  being  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he 


forsook  it  to  become  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  remonstrating  with  him  for  seem- 
ing to  prefer  the  fame  of  a  rhetorician  above 
the  calling  of  a  Christian,  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  in  371  or  372  was 
made,  by  Basil,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  an  inconsid- 
erable town  of  Cappadocia.  Gregory  was  married 
to  Theosebia,  who  was  still  living  at  the  time 
of  his  promotion.  The  synod  of  Ancyra  (375), 
convened  by  the  Arian  Demetrius,  governor  of 
Pontus,  pronounced  him,  though  unjustly,  guilty 
of  misuse  of  church-funds,  and  violation  of  the 
canons  for  the  election  of  bishops.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  another  synod  deposed  him  from  his 
bishopric.  This  was  followed  by  his  banishment 
by  Valens.  Crushed  by  these  events,  Gregory 
retired  into  solitude.  The  death  of  Valens  (378) 
was  the  signal  for  his  return  to  his  diocese,  which 
he  entered  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  following  year  Basil  died,  and  a  few  months 
later  his  sister  Macrina,  whom  Gregory  saw  in 
her  dying  hours  on  his  return  from  the  synod 
of  Antioch.  In  381  we  find  him  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  At  this  meeting  he  read  his 
work  against  Eunomius  to  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  Jerome.  Of  the  two  discourses  he  pronounced 
during  his  stay  in  the  city,  —  at  the  consecration 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  at  the  death  of  Miletius  of  Antioch, — the 
latter  only  is  preserved.  The  council  appointed 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Helladius,  overseer  or 
patriarch  of  the  churches  of  Pontus;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  ignored  by  the  latter.  In  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  (or  the  Council 
of  Constantinople),  Gregory  visited  the  church  of 
Arabia  (Babylon)  in  the  interest  of  its  reforma- 
tion. He  afterwards  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  found  the  church  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  A  result  of  this  tour  was  the  work  De 
Euntibus  Hierosolyma,  which  warns  against  the 
uselessness  and  evils  of  pilgrimages.  He  was  in 
Constantinople  in  3S3,  and  again  in  385,  when  he 
delivered  funeral  orations  over  the  young  Princess 
Pulcheria  and  the  Empress  Placilla.  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  till  394,  when  he  is  in  at- 
tendance at  a  synod  of  Constantinople,  and  de- 
livered a  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  at 
Chalcedon. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
and  laid  himself  open,  by  his  irresolute  and  pliant 
administration  of  his  diocese,  to  the  charge  of 
weakness  and  incompetency  from  Basil.  He 
lacked  the  practical  gifts  of  a  leader,  which  his 
brother  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  was 
not  endowed  so  richly  with  oratorical  talents  as 
Gregory  Nazianzen ;  but  he  was  a  profounder 
theologian  than  either.  In  general,  except  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
he  leaned  upon  Origen.  In  his  vindication  of 
the  Nicene  articles  he  makes  a  clear  distinction 
between  essence  (ovoia)  and  person  (inroaTaaig).  The 
simplicity  of  the  divine  essence  excludes  all  sub- 
ordination of  persons  in  the  Trinity.  The  Son 
is  equal  with  the  Father  by  reason  of  an  eternal 
generation.  Sin  has  interfered  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  man's  design,  which  was  to  participate  in 
the  divine  fulness,  and  has  antagonized  the  world 
to  God.  To  enable  man  to  realize  this  design  is 
the  object  of  the  Incarnation.  Man  still  retains 
free  will  and  a  love  for  the  good,  which  is  inde- 
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structible.  Sin,  which  is  departure  from  God,  is 
overcome  by  God's  approach  to  man;  i.e.,  the 
union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature. 
Christ  assumed  all  of  human  nature  —  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  —  in  order  to  redeem  all.  As  the 
second  Adam  he  restores  to  man  his  original  love 
and  longing  after  God,  and  enables  him  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  attain  in  an  ever- 
increasing  measure  to  his  likeness.  "Christianity 
is  the  imitation  of  the  divine  nature"  (xpicmavta/idc 
ean  rrj(  -dslac;  (jivoeuc  /zi/nrjaig).  All  will  be  ultimately 
restored,  for  all  possess  a  remainder  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  this  could  not  be  destroyed  without 
destroying  the  very  soul  itself.  This  doctrine  of 
the  apokatastasis,  or  universal  restoration,  which 
he  taught  in  common  with  Origen,  has  given 
great  trouble  to  the  Eastern  Church,  some  of 
their  scholars  holding  the  passages  teaching  it  to 
be  insertions  by  the  hand  of  heretics. 

Lit. — The  most  important  of  Gregory's  dog- 
matical works  are  his  twelve  Books  against  Euno- 
mius,  Antirrhet.  adv.  Apollinarem  (the  most  valua- 
ble refutation  of  Apollinarianism),  and  Oralio 
Catechet.  Magna.  Of  his  exegetical  works  the 
most  important  are  his  De  Hominis  Op'ificio,  Apolo- 
get.  de  Iiexcemeron,  the  Life  of  Moses,  expositions 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Beati- 
tudes, the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  To  these  must  be 
added  his  epistles,  funeral  orations,  and  ascetic 
writings,  such  as  De  Virginitate,  in  which  he  rep- 
resents celibacy  as  the  perfection  of  life,  from 
which,  however,  he  laments  that  he  is  himself 
debarred.  Editions  of  his  works,  Basel,  1562  and 
1571 ;  by  Fronto  Ducjeus,  Paris,  1615,  2  vols. ; 
the  Antirrhet.  adv.  Apoll.,  fourteen  letters  and  two 
orations  for  the  first  time  in  Zacagnii  :  Collec- 
tanea Monum.  vet.  eccl.  Grac,  Rome,  1698;  the 
same,  with  seven  additional  letters,  by  Cariiaccio- 
lus,  Florence,  1731;  Migne  :  Patr.  Gr.,  pp.  44-46  ; 
Fr.  Oehler,  Leip.,  1858,  1  vol.  (not  complete) ; 
Rupp  :  Gregors  d.  B.  von  Nyssa  Leben  u.  Meinun- 
gen,  Leip.,  1834;  Heyns  :  Disput.  hist.-theol.  de 
Greg.  Nyss.,  Lugd.,  1835;  Moeller  :  Greg.  Nyss. 
Doctr.  de  hominis  nat.  et  illustr  et  cum  Origeniana 
Compar.,  Halle,  1854;  G.  Herrmann  :  Gr.  Nyss. 
Sentential  de  Salute  Adipiscenda,  Halle,  1875; 
[Smith  and  Wace,  Die/.].  W.  MOLLER. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  b.  at  Arverna,  the  pres- 
ent Clermont,  the  capital  of  Auvergne,  510;  d. 
at  Tours,  Nov.  17,  594 ;  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Roman  families  in  Gaul. 
His  true  name  was  Georgius  Florentius,  which  he 
changed  in  honor  of  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Bishop  Gregory  of  Langres.  Having  been 
educated  for  the  Church,  he  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Tours  in  573,  and  governed  his  diocese  with 
great  ability  under  very  difficult  circumstances, 
the  wars  between  Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  or  rather 
between  Brunehild  and  Fredegund.  He  owes  his 
great  celebrity,  however,  principally  to  his  author- 
ship. Besides  a  work  on  miracles,  which  is  hardly 
read  any  more,  he  wrote  the  Annales  Francorum, 
which  is  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only,  source 
to  the  history  of  Gaul  in  that  period.  It  was  first 
printed  in  Paris,  1511,  and  critically  edited  by 
Ruinart,  Paris,  1699.  There  is  a  French  transla- 
tion of:  it  by  Claude  Bonnet.  1610,  and  an  excel- 
lent German  translation  by  Giesebrecht,  in  Pertz, 
Geschichtsschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit,  Berlin, 
1851,  9th  ed.,  1873. 


Lit.  —  Lobell  :  Gregor  von  Tours  und  seine 
Zeit,  Leip.,  1839,  2d  ed.,  1869  ;  G.  Moxod  :  Etudes 
critiques  sur  les  sources  de  Vhistoire  merovini/iennes, 
Paris,  1872.  See  also  A.  Thierry  :  Re'cits  des 
temps  merovingiens,  Paris,  1840.  KLtll'FEL. 

GREGORY  OF  UTRECHT,  the  son  of  Alberic, 
who,  through  his  mother,  Wastrade,  was  related 
to  the  royal  family  of  the  Merovingians ;  met  in 
722  with  Boniface  in  the  monastery  of  Pfalzel, 
near  Treves,  and  became  from  that  day  his 
friend  and  companion.  After  the  death  of  Boni- 
face he  was  charged  by  the  Pope  with  the  con- 
version of  the  Frisians  ;  and  he  labored  with  suc- 
cess for  this  object,  both  as  a  missionary,  and  as 
leader  of  the  school  of  Utrecht.  He  died  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Salvator,  in  Utrecht,  Aug.  25, 
775.  His  life,  by  his  pupil,  Liudger,  is  found  in 
Act.  Sand.,  August  V  G-.  putt. 

GREGORY  is  the  name  of  sixteen  popes; 
namely,  Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (Sept.  3,  590- 
March  12,  604),  descended  from  a  distinguished 
senatorial  family,  probably  the  Anicians,  and  was 
b.  in  Rome  between  540  and  550.  Educated  in 
conformity  with  his  social  state,  he  was  instructed 
in  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  studied  law,  entered 
the  civil  service,  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Justin,  and  received  (about  574)  the 
dignity  of  a  prcetor  urbis.  But  he  also  studied 
the  Fathers  of  the  Western  Church,  —  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome.  His  family  was  markedly 
religious :  his  mother,  Sylvia,  and  his  two  pater- 
nal aunts,  have  been  canonized.  The  deepest 
instincts  of  his  own  nature  revolted  against  the 
luxury  and  ambition  of  his  office.  He  determined 
to  flee  from  the  world,  and  become  a  monk.  He 
employed  the  immense  wealth  left  to  him  by  his 
father's  death  to  found  six  Benedictine  monas- 
teries in  Sicily,  and  a  seventh  in  his  own  house 
in  Rome.  In  the  latter  he  became  a  monk  him- 
self ;  and  so  severe  were  the  ascetic  exercises  he 
practised,  that  his  health  became  impaired,  and 
even  his  life  was  in  danger.  At  this  moment 
the  Pope,  Pelagius  II.,  interfered,  dragged  him 
out  of  the  monastery  by  ordaining  him  a  deacon 
(579),  and  sent  him  to  Constantinople  as  apocri- 
siai-ius.  The  mission  he  fulfilled  with  great 
ability;  and  while  in  Constantinople  he  began 
his  celebrated  work  Expositio  in  Job  or  Moralium 
Libri  XXXV  After  his  return  to  Rome  (585) 
he  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
business  of  the  curia ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pelagius  II.  he  was  unanimously  elected  Pope, 
by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  and 
compelled  to  accept. 

The  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  at 
that  time  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Pressed  on 
one  side  by  the  Arian  and  half-barbarian  Lom- 
bards, he  was  not  free  on  the  other,  but  had  to 
yield  in  many  ways  to  the  authority  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor  and  his  representative  in  Italy,  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna.  Nevertheless,  the  position 
was  not  without  its  opportunities;  and  Gregory 
knew  how  to  utilize  them.  The  Pope  was  the 
greatest  landed  proprietor  in  Italy.  From  his 
estates,  not  only  in  Campania,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  but  also  in  Gaul,  Dalmatia, 
and  Northern  Africa,  immense  sums  flowed  into 
his  treasury;  and  Gregory  proved  an  excellent 
administrator,  strict,  and  with  an  eye  for  the 
minutest  details.     To  this  wealth  was  added  a 
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certain  prestige  not  ecclesiastical.  On  account 
of  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  exarchs,  the 
Pope  became  the  real  ruler  of  Rome;  and  this 
rule  was  quite  natural  to  Gregory,  who  had  been 
prcetor  urbis  before  he  became  Pope.  Thus  he 
stood  almost  as  an  independent  power,  mediat- 
ing between  the  Lombards  and  the  Byzantines. 
Through  Theodelinde,  a  Bavarian  princess,  be- 
longing to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  wife  of 
King  Agilulf,  he  exercised  some  influence  on  the 
Lombards;  though  at  one  time  (593),  just  while 
he  was  delivering  his  homilies  on  Ezekiel,  he 
had  to  buy  off  Agilulf  from  the  gates  of  Rome 
with  an  immense  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
Constantinople,  too,  he  could  give  his  voice  some 
weight;  though  his  relations  with  the  Emperor 
Mauritius  became  more  and  more  troubled,  espe- 
cially after  the  controversy  with  John  Jejunator. 
John  IV.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  liked 
to  call  himself  the  "oecumenical  patriarch." 
But  he  was  neither  the  first  to  assume  this  title, 
nor  the  only  one  to  whom  it  had  been  applied : 
his  predecessor,  Menas,  had  borne  it  536 ;  and  it 
had  been  given  to  Leo  I.  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  451,  to  Hormisdas  by  the  Syrian  monks 
517,  and  to  Boniface  II.  by  the  metropolitan  of 
Larissa  in  531.  Gregory,  however,  who  called 
himself  servus  servorum  Dei  (not  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  but  simply  in 
imitation  of  Augustine),  took  umbrage  at  this 
title,  complained  of  it  to  Mauritius  (595),  and 
attacked  John  IV  with  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
vehemence.  John  died  in  the  same  year;  but 
his  successor,  Cyriacus,  continued  the  title,  and 
Gregory  became  more  and  more  irritated,  espe- 
cially as  Mauritius  declined  to  interfere.  In 
November,  602,  Mauritius  was  overthrown  by 
Phocas ;  and  not  only  was  he  himself  beheaded, 
but  also  his  wife,  his  five  sons,  and  his  three 
daughters.  The  new  emperor,  however,  the 
usurper,  the  murderer,  was  hailed  by  the  Pope 
with  letters  of  congratulation,  whose  fulsomeness 
and  flattery  and  adulation  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Gregory,  when  he  wrote 
the  letters,  was  ignorant  of  the  wanton  cruelty 
which  had  accompanied  the  usurpation,  —  a  sup- 
position which,  in  view  of  the  times,  by  no  means 
is  improbable. 

In  a  similar  way  his  relation  to  Brunehild 
must  be  explained.  Brunehild  was  simply  a 
monster.  The  crimes  she  committed  during  the 
reign  of  her  son,  Childebert  II.  (575-596),  and 
her  two  grandsons,  Theudebert  II.  and  Theude- 
ric  II.,  earned  for  her  the  name  of  the  "  Frankish 
Fury,"  the  "  new  Jezebel."  And  to  this  woman 
Gregory  wrote  letters  full  of  praise  and  flattery. 
But  what  did  he  know  of  her?  Probably  nothing 
more  than  what  he  learnt  from  her  own,  letters  ; 
and  in  these  she  simply  asked  for  some  relics  for 
a  church,  or  the  pallium  for  St.  Syagrius  of  Autun, 
or  a  privilege  for  some  monastery,  or  a  papal 
legate  to  a  Frankish  synod  ;  while  she  promised 
to  support  the  English  mission,  to  build  churches 
and  monasteries,  to  abolish  simony,  to  introduce 
celibacy,  to  refrain  from  giving  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  benefices  to  laymen,  etc.  To  him 
Brunehild  may  have  looked  as' he  described  her, 
—  a  very  pious  woman. 

The  two  brightest  points,  however,  in  Gregory's 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  are   Spain  and 


England.  Through  the  influence  of  Bishop 
Leander  of  Seville,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory 
since  they  first  met  in  Constantinople,  Reccared, 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  was  led  to  abandon  Arian- 
ism,  and  join  the  Catholics.  In  a  letter  dated 
599,  the  king  communicated  his  conversion  to 
the  Pope;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  goblet 
of  gold  as  a  present  to  St.  Peter.  Gregory 
answered  most  graciously,  and  sent  abbot  Cyria- 
cus to  Spain  with  the  pallium  to  Leander.  The 
synod  of  Barcelona,  held  in  the  same  year  under 
the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan  Asiaticus  of 
Tarragona,  and  treating  the  questions  of  simony 
and  laymen's  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, was  probably  connected  with  the  sending 
of  Cyriacus.  England  had  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  Gregory  while  he  was  yet  a  monk. 
The  sight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  boys  exhibited  in 
the  slave-markets  of  Rome  had  moved  him  to 
pity,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  England  as  a 
missionary.  He  actually  started  on  the  way, 
but  was  recalled  by  the  Pope.  When  he  became 
Pope  himself,  he  sent  (596)  Augustine  and  forty 
other  monks  to  King  Ethelbert  of  Kent;  and 
already  the  next  year  Augustine  could  report  the 
baptism  of  the  king  and  ten  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  How  great  an  interest  Gregory  took 
in  the  English  mission  appears  from  his  letters 
to  Augustine,  which  are  full  of  the  most  detailed 
instructions. 

However  successful  Gregory  was  in  extending 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
throughout  the  Western  countries,  that  which  he 
accomplished  for  the  internal  organization  and 
consolidation  of  the  Church  was,  nevertheless, 
of  far  greater  importance.  The  delicate  question 
of  the  dependence  of  the  Western  metropolitan 
sees  on  the  see  of  Rome,  he  handled  with  great 
adroitness.  In  North  Africa,  whose  clergy  were 
extremely  jealous  of  their  independence,  he  acted 
with  great  caution,  and  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (347). 
Gennadius  the  exarch,  and  the  two  most  promi- 
nent bishops  in  the  province,  Dominicus  of  Car- 
thage, and  Columbus  of  Numidia,  were  firm 
friends  of  his;  and  many  appeals  were  made  to 
the  Roman  see.  But  the  parties  were  never 
summoned  to  Rome:  the  cases  were  treated  in 
loco,  and  by  papal  legates.  Quite  otherwise  in 
the  diocese  of  Ravenna.  He  forbade  the  Arch- 
bishop John,  in  a  rather  sharp  manner,  to  wear 
the  pallium,  except  when  celebrating  mass;  and 
when  a  conflict  arose  between  John's  successor, 
Marinianus,  and  a  certain  abbot,  Claudius,  he 
summoned  both  parties  to  Rome  to  plead  then- 
cause  before  him  personally.  lie  attempted  the 
same  in  Illyria,  on  occasion  of  a  contested  episco- 
pal election  at  Salona  (593)  ;  but  in  that  case  the 
Emperor  Mauritius  interfered,  and  to  his  great 
chagrin  and  humiliation  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  compromise. 

Gregory's  ideas  of  a  papal  supremacy  may 
have  been  somewhat  vague;  but  his  instincts 
were  strong,  and  pointed  all  towards  the  loftiest 
goal.  Very  characteristic  in  this  respect  were 
his  exertions  to  separate  the  monks  from  the 
clergy  proper.  He  had  been  a  monk  himself, 
and  he  knew  to  what  temptations  and  illusions 
human  nature  is  exposed  by  monastic  life:  con- 
sequently he  fixed  the  term  of  the  novitiate  at 
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two  years,  and  for  soldiers  at  three.  He  forbade 
youths  under  eighteen  years  to  enter  a  monastery, 
and  married  men,  unless  with  the  consent  of  their 
wives.  He  ordered  all  ecclesiastical  officials  to 
seize  those  monks,  who,  often  in  great  swarms, 
roamed  about  in  the  country,  and  really  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tramps  of  the  most 
indolent  and  impertinent  description,  and  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  the  nearest  monastery  for  pun- 
ishment. Thus  he  did  much  for  the  reform  of 
the  monks,  but  he  did  still  more  for  their  eman- 
cipation. One  monastery  after  the  other  was 
exempted  from  the  episcopal  authority;  and  at 
the  synod  of  Rome  (601)  the  power  of  the  bishop 
over  the  abbeys  was  generally  confined  to  the 
installation  of  the  abbot.  It  was  evidently  his 
idea  to  form  out  of  the  monks  a  powerful  instru- 
ment which  might  be  wielded  by  the  Pope  inde- 
pendently of  the  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
transferred  some  of  the  most  marked  characteris- 
tics of  monastic  life  to  the  clergy,  as,  for  instance, 
the  celibacy,  for  whose  introduction  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious.  For  the  clergy  he  wrote, 
shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne, 
his  famous  book,  Regula  Pastoralis,  which  for 
centuries  was  regarded  as  the  moral  code  of  the 
clergy.  The  Emperor  Mauritius  had  it  translated 
into  Greek  (Alfred  the  Great  translated  it  him- 
self into  Anglo-Saxon),  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
states  in  870  that  every  Prankish  bishop  took  an 
oath  on  it  at  his  consecration.  Preaching  he  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  duty  of  the  priest,  and  he 
gave  in  this  respect  a  brilliant  example  himself. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  homilies  on  Ezekiel, 
forty  homilies  on  the  Gospels  have  come  down 
to  us. 

As  a  theologian  Gregory  was  without  originali- 
ty: nevertheless  he  exercised  also  in  this  field  a 
beneficial  influence  by  spreading  the  interest  in 
Augustine.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  "in- 
ventor of  purgatory ; "  but,  though  his  doctrines 
of  an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  doom 
are  very  explicit,  they  are  hardly  more  than 
modifications  of  the  ideas  of  Augustine.  His 
dogmatical  views  he  set  forth  in  his  Dialogorum 
de  vita  et  miraculis  palrum  Italicorum  et  de  ceterni- 
tate  animarum.  Otherwise,  with  his  influence  on 
the  ceremonial  side  of  Christianity,  it  amounted 
at  some  points  to  a  complete  revolution.  It  is 
doubtful  how  much  of  the  Sacramentarium  Grego- 
rianum  really  belongs  to  Gregory,  and  how  much 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Sacramentarium  of 
Gelasius  I.  The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with 
respect  to  his  Liber  Antiphonarius .  Nevertheless, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he  founded  a  singing- 
school  in  Rome,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the 
Gregorian  Chaut,  the  cantus  planus,  with  its  grave, 
solemn  rhythm,  all  tones  having  equal  length, 
superseded  the  Arnbrosian  Chant,  the  cantus  Jigu- 
ratus. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  is,  of  course,  found 
in  Gregory's  own  works,  especially  in  his  letters, 
numbering  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  best 
editions  are  those  by  Dom  Denis  de  Ste.  Marthe 
(Dionysius  Sammarthanus,  Paris,  1705,  4  vols,  fol.) 
and  by  Galliciolli  (Venice,  1768-76,  17  vols.  4to). 
Next  in  importance  are  the  old  vitce,  —  (I.)  in 
the  Liber  Pontificalis  in  Muratori  :  Scrip.  Her. 
Ital.,  III.;  (II.)  in  Canisius  :  Thes.,  Antwerp, 
1725,  II.;    (III.)  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (eighth 


century) ;  and  (IV.)  by  Johannes  Diaconus 
(ninth  century),  both  in  Opp.  Greg.  Some  notices 
are  also  found  in  Paulus  Diaconus  :  Be  gestis 
Longobardorum,  III.  24-25,  IV.,  and  V. ;  Gregory 
of  Tours:  Annates  Francorum,  X.  1-2;  Beda  : 
Hist.  Eccl.  Angl.,  I.  23-27,  33,  II.  1-3. 

Among  modern  treatments  of  the  subject  we 
mention  those  by  Bianchi-Giovini,  Milan,  1844; 
G.  Lau,  Leipzig,  1845;  G.  Pfahler,  Francfort, 
1852  ;  Vict.  Luzorche,  Tours,  1857 ;  J.  Bar- 
naby,  London,  1879.  Special  points  have  been 
treated  by  Lilienthal:  De  canone  missce  Gr., 
Lyons,  1740  :  Gerbert  :  De  canta  et  musica  sacra, 
Bamberg,  1744 ;  F.  Berxardi  :  J.  Longobardi, 
e.  s.  Greg.  M.,  Milan,  1843 ;  Guettee  :  La  papaute 
moderne  .  Greg,  le  Grand,  Paris,  1861 ;  [G. 
Maggio  :  Prolegomeni  alio  storia  di  Greg,  il  grande 
e  de'  suoi  tempi,  Prato,  1879].  R.  zoepffel. 

Gregory  II.  (May  19,  715-Feb.  10,  731)  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  rebuilt  Monte  Cassino, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Lombards.  He 
was  the  first  Pope  who  addressed  himself  to  the 
Franks  for  aid  against  the  Lombards,  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  His  letters  are  found  in  Jaffe: 
Regest.  Pont.  Roman. ,  his  life,  in  Vignoli  :  Lib. 
Pont.,  II.  —  Gregory  III.  (Feb.  11,  731-Nov.  28, 
741)  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  He,  too,  asked  the 
Franks  for  aid  against  the  Lombards,  but  with 
as  little  success  as  his  predecessor.  A  work  he 
wrote,  according  to  Anastasius,  on  the  legitimacy 
of  image-worship,  seems  to  have  been  lost.  — 
Gregory  IV.  (827-844)  was,  by  his  ambition  to 
act  as  a  divinely  appointed  arbiter,  led  to  inter- 
fere in  the  dismal  family  troubles  of  the  Frankish 
dynasty,  and  became,  perhaps  unwillingly  and 
unwittingly,  the  tool  with  which  Lothaire  accom- 
plished his  treachery  on  the  fields  of  Col  mar. 
His  life  is  found  in  Vignoli  :  Lib.  Pont.,  III.  — 
Gregory  V.  (May  3,  996-Feb.  18,  999),  a  son  of 
Duke  Otho  of  Carinthia,  and  a  near  relative  of 
Otho  III. ;  was  the  first  German  pope.  He  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Otho  III. ;  but  the  em- 
peror had  hardly  left  Italy  before  the  Roman 
nobility  rose  in  rebellion,  headed  by  Crescentius, 
and  an  antipope  (John  XVI.)  was  elected.  But 
the  emperor  returned,  the  rebellion  was  quelled, 
Crescentius  was  beheaded,  and  John  XVI.  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  mutilated, 
and  imprisoned.  Jaffe:  Reg.  Pont.  Roman. — 
Gregory  VI.  (1044-46)  bought  the  papal  crown 
from  Benedict  IX.,  and  ruled  for  a  year  and  a 
half  with  prudence  and  tolerable  success.  But 
he  did  not  please  the  Roman  nobility,  and  they 
allured  Benedict  IX.  to  return.  The  emperor, 
Henry  III.,  was  called  in  as  arbiter;  and  Gregory 
VI.  met  him  at  Piacenza,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Sutri.  There  he  openly  confessed  in  the  coun- 
cil that  he  had  bought  the  papal  dignity  in  order 
to  save  it;  and,  when  all  the  bishops  agreed  in 
condemning  such  a  measure,  he  laid  aside  the 
papal  insignia,  and  went  with  the  emperor  to 
Germany,  where  he  died  at  Cologne,  1048.  — 
There  was  also  an  antipope  of  the  name,  Gregory 
VI.,  under  Benedict  VIII.,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  See  Tiiietmarus  :  Merseburg.  Chron.,  in 
Pertz  :  Mon.  Germ.  Script.,  III.  G.  VOIGT. 

Gregory  VII.  (April  22,  1073-May  25,  1085). 
His  true  name  was  Hildebrand  ;  and  he  was  born 
of  humble  parentage,  either  at  Saona  or  in  Rome. 
He  was  chaplain  to   Gregory  VI.,  accompanied 
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him  on  his  journey  to  Cologne,  and  entered,  after 
his  death,  the  monastery  of  Clugny.  There  Leo 
IX.  became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  time  of 
the  synod  of  Rheims  (1049).  He  returned  to 
Italy,  was  made  a,  deacon  and  cardinal,  and  soon 
he  became  the  very  soul  of  the  papal  government. 
A  man  of  lofty  spirit  and  inexhaustible  energy, 
he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  every  chance  in 
his  favor,  without  ever  deviating  from  his  own 
plans  on  account  of  adverse  circumstances. 
Though  on  many  points  the  results  of  his  labor 
did  not  show  until  years  after  his  death,  the  ideas 
which  in  this  period  remodelled  the  Christian 
world  sprung  from  his  brain,  and  were  set  a-work- 
ing  by  his  hands. 

He  succeeded  in  breaking  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  nobility  and  the  German  court  on  the 
papal  election.  When  Stephen  X.  died  (1058), 
the  nobility  chose  Benedict  X.;  and  the  cardinals, 
headed  by  Hildebrand,  Nicholas  II.  Aided  by 
the  Empress  Agnes,  Hildebrand  got,  by  bribery 
and  force,  his  candidate  installed  in  Rome  ;  and 
one  of  the  first  measures  of  Nicholas  II.  was  a 
decree  by  which  the  papal  election  was  put  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  cardinals  and  the 
German  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  Nicholas  II.  died  in  1061.  One  party 
among  the  cardinals  immediately  sent  the  papal 
insignia  to  the  Empress  Agnes  in  order  that  she 
should  appoint  a  new  pope ;  while  another  party, 
headed  by  Hildebrand,  assembled  in  a  regular 
conclave,  and  chose  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  Oct.  1, 1061. 
The  empress  chose  Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma, 
Oct.  21 ;  and  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  army  he 
entered  Rome.  But  in  May,  1062,  a  revolution 
in  Germany  bereft  the  Empress  Agnes  of  her 
power,  and  placed  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne 
at  the  head  of  the  government  during  the  minori- 
ty of  Henry  IV  By  the  Councils  of  Augsburg 
(October,  1062)  and  Mantua  (May,  1064),  Alex- 
ander II.  was  recognized  as  the  legitimate  Pope. 

Alexander  II.  died  April  22,  1073;  and  the 
very  same  day  Hildebrand  was  elected  Pope.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  was  con- 
secrated June  29,  1073.  But  the  consent  of  the 
German  emperor  was  not  asked  for :  indeed,  the 
relation  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV. 
was  from  the  very  beginning  strained,  and  fraught 
with  danger  to  them  both.  The  abbey  of  Reiche- 
nau,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  became  vacant  in 
1071 ;  and  a  monk  (Robert  of  Bamberg)  got 
himself  appointed  abbot  by  bribing  the  council- 
lors of  the  King.  But  the  monks  of  Reichenau 
denounced  the  new  abbot  in  Rome,  and  Alexan- 
der II.  put  him  under  the  ban.  As  now  the  royal 
councillors  would  not  give  up  the  estates  they  had 
received  from  Robert,  they,  too,  were  put  under 
the  ban;  and,  as  the  king  would  not  dismiss  his 
councillors,  even  he  fell  under  the  ban.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Gregory  VII.  as- 
cended the  throne.  By  the  mediation,  however, 
of  the  Empress  Agnes,  a  reconciliation  was  effect- 
ed. Henry  IV  humiliated  himself,  did  penance, 
and  was  absolved;  and  peace  reigned  for  some 
time  while  the  contestants  were  gathering  strength. 

Gregory  was  very  zealous  for  the  establishment 
of  celibacy.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  this  meas- 
ure for  the  consolidation  of  the  Church  in  her 
contest  with  the  State ;  and  in  1074  he  issued  a 
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decree  that  no  layman  should  frequent  the  ser- 
vice, or  receive  the  sacraments,  when  administered 
by  a  married  priest:  he  even  encouraged  the 
laity  to  compel  by  force  the  priests  to  send  away 
their  wives.  The  decree  was  obeyed  only  with 
too  much  willingness ;  and  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  Southern  Germany,  the  priests  suffered 
unspeakably  from  the  violence  and  wantonness 
of  the  knights  and  the  rabble.  But  this  extraor- 
dinary means  of  enforcing  his  authority  over  the 
clergy,  by  the  aid  of  the  laity,  raised  a  great 
hatred  against  Gregory  in  the  ranks  of  the  lower 
clergy;  and  they  addressed  themselves  to  Henry 
IV  for  aid.  Among  the  king's  most  intimate 
friends  was  one  of  the  Pope's  bitterest  enemies, 
Duke  Gottfried  of  Lower  Lorraine.  In  1074  he 
had  married  Mathilde,  the  daughter  of  margra- 
vine Beatrice  of  Tuscany ;  but  Mathilde  refused 
to  remain  with  him,  and  returned  to  her  mother. 
On  account  of  the  intimate  friendship  which 
existed  between  Gregory  on  the  one  side  and 
Beatrice  and  Mathilde  on  the  other,  and  the  abso- 
lute sway  he  bore  over  the  minds  of  those  two 
women,  Duke  Gottfried  was  not  altogether  wrong 
when  he  laid  the  blame  of  his  disturbed  marriage 
relations  on  the  Pope  :  at  all  events,  he  hated  him. 
Another  cause  of  estrangement  between  Gregory 
VII.  and  Henry  IV  was  the  law  of  investiture, 
which  Gregory  issued  in  1075,  though  it  was  nob 
generally  enforced  until  1078.  According  to  this 
law,  no  prince  or  layman  could  make  any  ap- 
pointment to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  nor  could 
any  ecclesiastical  receive  his  office  from  a  layman. 
The  affairs  of  Milan  finally  brought  the  gather- 
ing storm  to  burst  forth  (1075).  In  1071  the 
see  of  Milan  became  vacant,  and  in  the  same 
year  Henry  IV  appointed  Gottfried,  a  priest  of 
Milan,  archbishop.  In  1073  Gregory  appointed 
Atto,  another  Milanese  priest.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  had  any  authority  in  the  diocese ; 
and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion, 
Henry  IV  appointed  a  third  archbishop,  Tedald. 
But  this  measure  was  met  by  Gregory  VII.  with 
the  most  determined  protest. 

Henry  IV.  seems  entirely  to  have  miscalculated 
the  strength  of  his  adversary.  Jan.  1,  1070,  at 
Gosslar,  he  undertook  to  depose  the  Pope ;  and 
Jan.  24,  a  number  of  German  bishops  and  priests 
signed  at  Worms  a  complaint  that  Gregory  was 
not  legitimately  elected,  since  he  had  not  the  con- 
sent of  the  German  emperor,  which,  according 
to  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.,  he  should  have. 
Gregory  VII.  answered  simply  by  putting  Henry 
IV.  and  his  adherents  under  the  ban.  A  number 
of  the  German  princes  at  once  withdrew  their 
allegiance,  and  invited  the  Pope  to  be  present  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  (Feb.  2,  1077),  to  give  judg- 
ment in  the  case.  Henry,  who  understood  that 
such  a  diet  would  not  only  be  an  humiliation  and 
a  danger  to  him,  but  complete  ruin,  hastened  to 
Italy  in  December,  1076,  found  the  Pope  at  Ca- 
nossa  (one  of  the  castles  of  Mathilde),  presented 
himself,  clad  in  sackcloth,  with  bare  feet,  and 
ashes  on  his  head,  in  the  courtyard,  and  was, 
after  three  days'  waiting,  admitted  to  the  Pope's 
presence,  and  absolved.  The  German  princes, 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Henry  IV.,  chose  an  anti- 
king,  March  15,  1077  ;  and  a  war  began  which 
lasted  till  1080.  During  these  years,  Gregory 
Yll.  constantly  urged  the  convocation  of  a  diet. 
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in  which  he  himself  would  adjust  matters ;  and, 
when  he  discovered  that  Henry  never  would  con- 
sent to  appear  before  such  an  assembly,  he  put 
him  a  second  time  under  the  ban,  in  the  spring 
of  1080.  But  Oct.  15,  in  the  battle  on  the  Elster, 
he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  anti-king,  and  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1081 
he  stood  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
having  in  the  mean  time  made  Clement  III.  anti- 
pope.  He  besieged  Rome  four  years  in  succes- 
sion, occupied  the  Leonine  part  of  the  city,  and 
shut  the  Pope  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  but 
he  was  finally  driven  away  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  rescued  Gregory  VII.,  and  brought  him  to 
Salerno,  where  he  died.  See  Guibekt  of 
Parma. 

Lit.  —  Voigt:  Hildebrand  als  Papst  Gregor 
VII.,  2d  ed.,  1846;  Soltl  :  Gregor  der  Siebente, 
1847 ;  Floto  :  Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Vierte  und 
sein  Zeitalter,  ]  855-56,  2  vols.;  [O.  Meltzer  : 
Papst  Gregor  VII.  u.  d.  Bischofswahlen,  Dresden, 
1869,  2d  ed.,  1876;  5.  Gregorii  VII.  Epistoke  el 
diplomata,  edited  by  Abbe  Horoy,   Paris,   1877, 

2  vols.].  FLOTO. 

Gregory  VIII.  (Oct.  21-Dec.  17, 1187).  There 
was  also  an  antipope  of  that  name,  Mauritius 
Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  by  Henry  V.,  March  8,  1118,  after- 
wards deserted  by  the  emperor,  deposed  by  Calix- 
tus  II.,  and  dragged  from  one  prison  to  another 
until  his  death,  1125.  See  Vita  Burdini,  in  Ba- 
luze:  Miscellan.,  III. ;  and  Jaffe:  Regest.  Pon- 
tif.—  Gregory  IX.  (March  19,  1227- Aug.  22, 
1241)  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  but  proved  a  match  for  Frederic  II. 
of  Hohenstaufen,  both  in  courage  and  energy. 
Frederic  had  vowed  a  crusade,  but  seemed  in- 
clined to  make  light  of  his  vow.  Admonished 
by  the  Pope,  he  embarked  at  Brindisi,  but  landed 
a  few  days  afterwards  at  Otranto,  on  account  of 
sickness,  as  he  said.  Sept.  29, 1227,  the  Pope  put 
him  under  the  ban ;  and  though  he  succeeded  in 
expelling  Gregory  from  Rome,  first  to  Viterbo, 
then  to  Perugia,  the  ban  was  not  removed.  June 
28, 1228,  he  embarked  a  second  time,  reached  the 
Holy  Land,  made  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  Palestine  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  the  ban  still  pursued  him. 
After  his  return,  however,  Hermann  of  Salza, 
the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  (Sept.  1, 1230),  and  the  ban 
was  removed.  But  when,  in  1238,  he  experienced 
some  military  and  political  reverses  in  Upper 
Italy,  Gregory  IX.  again  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ban  was  renewed 
(1239).  Frederic  II.  immediately  advanced  against 
Rome;  and  the  old  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  capital  when  he  died.  His  decretals  were 
collected  by  Raymandus  de  Pennaforte,  and  pub- 
lished i  l  five  books  in  1234.  Of  his  letters,  4,550 
in  number,  3,200  are  found  in  Potthast  :  Regest. 
Pontif.  Roman.,  I. ;  lives  of  him  in  Muratori  : 
Script.  Rer  Ital.,  III.  —  Gregory  X.  (Sept.  1, 
1271-Jan.  10,  1276)  was  elected  after  a  vacancy 
of  three  years,  caused  by  the  contention  between 
the  French  and  Italian  parties  among  the  cardi- 
nals. He  tried  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines  for  the  sake  of  a  new  crusade  ;  and  at 
the  second  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  he  labored  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 


churches  :  but  in  both  respects  he  failed.  His  life 
is  found  in  Muratori  :  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  III. ; 
his  letters,  in  Potthast  :  Reg.  Ponti.  Rom.,  II. 

—  Gregory  XI.  (Dec.  30,  1370-March  27,1378) 
removed  the  papal  residence  from  Avignon,  and 
entered  Rome,  Jan.  27,  1377.  Five  lives  of  him 
are  found  in  Baluze  :    Vita;  Papar.  Avenion.,  I. 

—  Gregory  XII.  (Dec.  2, 1406)  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  June  5,  1407,  but  protested ;  re- 
signed before  the  Council  of  Constance,  July  4, 
1415 ;  and  died,  as  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto,  Oct. 
18,  1417  —Gregory  XIII.  (May  13,   1572-April 

10,  1585)  founded  twenty-two  Jesuit  colleges ; 
celebrated  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  with 
processions  and  medals ;  supported  Henry  III. 
against  the  Huguenots,  etc.  In  1582  he  finished 
that  improvement  of  the  Julian  Calendar  which 
the  councils  of  Constance,  Basel,  and  Trent,  and 
many  popes,  had  labored  on;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  issued  a  new  and  improved  edition  in  folio 
of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  His  works  are  found 
in  Eggs  :  Pontific.  doctum.  His  life  was  written 
by  Ciappi  (1591),  Bompiani  (1655),  Maffei 
(1742),  De  Vidaillan  (1840).  —  Gregory  XIV. 
(Dec.  5,  1590-Oct.  15,  1591)  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the  leaguers  of 
France.  His  bulls  are  found  in  Cherubini  : 
Bullar.  Magn.,  II. —  Gregory  XV.  (Feb.  9,  1621- 
July  8, 1623)  was  an  old  and  sickly  man,  and  left 
the  business  to  his  young  and  energetic  nephew, 
Ludovico,  who  most  heartily  supported  the  Jesuits 
in  their  exertions  to  restore  the  Roman  Church  in 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  congregatio  de  propaganda 
fide  was  founded,  and  some  improvements  were 
introduced  in  the  organization  of  the  conclave. 
His  bulls  are  found  in  Cherubini  :  Bull.  Magnum. 

11.  G.  VOIGT. 
Gregory  XVI.  (Feb.  2,  1831-June  1,  1846)  was 

an  old  monk  when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  b.  at 
Belluno,  Sept.  18,  1765 ;  since  1823  general  of  his 
order,  the  Camaldolensians  ;  since  1826  prefect  of 
the  propaganda,  and  known  as  author  of  the  II 
trionfo  delta  santa  Sede,  etc.,  1799.  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  government  of  the  church  in 
general.  Thirty  new  apostolic  vicariates,  fifteen 
new  missionary  bishoprics,  and  forty-three  new 
colleges  for  the  education  of  missionaries,  were 
founded.  Though  in  Portugal  he  took  the  side 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  in  Spain  that  of  Don  Carlos, 
he  knew  how  to  change  position  before  the  criti- 
cal moment  came.  In  France,  too,  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  the  influence  of  the  Jesu- 
its were  steadily  growing.  But  his  government 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  fatal.  Rebellion 
broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
was  kept  down  only  by  a  permanent  occupation 
of  Bologna  by  Austria,  and  of  Ancona  by  France. 
The  public  debt  increased  to  38,000,000  scudi. 
A  loan  from  the  Rothschilds  gave  only  65  on  100. 
The  annual  deficit  was  about  500,000  scudi.  One 
of  the  items  of  revenue  was  the  lottery,  which 
brought  in  1,120,000,  but  cost  850,000  in  manage- 
ment. See  O.  Mejer  :  Die  Propaganda,  Gottin- 
gen,  1853  ;  Dollinger  :  Kirclie  und  Kirclxen,  p. 
546  ;  Fr.  Nielsen  :  Den  romerske  Kirlce  i  del  19th 
Aarhundrede,  Copenhagen,  1876,  translated  into 
German,  vol.  i.  G.  PLITT. 

GREGORY,    Olinthus   Gilbert,  b.    at  Yaxley, 
Huntingdonshire,  Eng.,  Jan.    29,  1774;    became 
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professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  1807,  where  he  died,  Feb.  2, 
1841.  He  is  noted  religiously  for  his  Lives  of 
Robert  Hall  (prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of 
Hall's  works,  separately  published  1833)  and  John 
Mason  Good  (1828),  and  for  his  Letters  to  a  Friend 
on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  (1815,  2  vols.,  9th  ed.,  1851,  abridg- 
ment, 1853). 

GRELLET,  Stephen  (Etienne  de),  b.  at  Limo- 
ges, France,  Nov.  2, 1773  ;  d.  at  Burlington,  N.J., 
Nov.  16,  1855.  Born  in  the  French  nobility,  at 
seventeen  he  was  one  of  the  royal  body-guard. 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  landed  in  New 
York  1795,  in  which  year  he  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  ministrations 
during  the  yellow-fever  visitation  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1798,  revealed  his  rare  qualities.  He  rose 
to  great  eminence,  and  acquired  wealth.  He  felt 
called  upon  to  preach,  and  to  this  end  made  long 
journeys  through  the  United  States,  and  even  to 
Europe,  which  he  visited  several  times.  On  one 
occasion,  being  presented  to  the  Pope,  he  had 
the  courage  to  preach  even  in  such  a  presence ; 
similarly  he  exhorted  the  Czar  of  Russia.  See 
Memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellet,  by  B.  Seebohm, 
Philadelphia,  1860,  2  vols. 

CRESWELL,  Edward,  chronologist ;  b.  at  Den- 
ton, near  Manchester,  Eng.,  1797;  d.  at  Oxford, 
June  29,  1869.  He  was  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  1823,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  vice-principal.  His  works  are  very  valua- 
ble. Those  on  chronology  are  Fasti  Temporis 
Catholici  (1852),  Origines  Kalendarice  Italicce  (1854, 

4  vols.),  Origines  Kalendarice  Hellenicoz  (1862,  6 
vols.).  Those  on  the  Bible  are  Dissertations  on 
the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  (1830,  2d  ed.,  1837,  4  vols.,  the  4th 
vol.  in  2  parts),  Harmonia  Evangelica  (1830,  5th 
ed.,  1856),  Exposition  of  the  Parables  (1834,  1835, 

5  vols.),  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam 
(1840),  The  Three  Witnesses  and  the  Threefold 
Cord  (1862,  a  reply  to  Bishop  Colenso  on  the 
Pentateuch) . 

QRETSER,  Jakob,  b.  at  Markdorf,  near  Con- 
stance, 1560;  d.  at  Ingolstadt,  Jan.  29,  1625; 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesu  in  1577,  and  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Ingol- 
stadt, first  in  philosophy,  then  in  morals,  and 
finally  in  dogmatics.  He  was  a  learned  man 
and  a  prolific  writer.  His  works,  of  which  a 
collected  edition  appeared  at  Ratisbon  (1734-39, 
in  17  vols,  fob),  number  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Some  of  them  are  valuable ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, De  Sancta  Cruce ;  also  his  Greek  gram- 
mar was  much  used.  But  he  acquired  his  great 
fame  principally  by  his  obstinate  and  somewhat 
rude  opposition  to  Protestantism. 

GRIESBACH,  Johann  Jakob,  a  distinguished 
textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament ;  was  b.  at 
Butzbach,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Jan.  4,  1745 ;  d.  at 
Jena,  March  24,  1812.  After  studying  in  Tubin- 
gen, Halle,  and  Leipzig,  he  travelled  extensively 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  In  1771  he 
settled  at  Halle  as  docent,  residing  with  Semler, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  made  professor. 
In  1775  a  call  attracted  him  to  Jena,  where, 
laden  with  titles  and  honors,  he  labored  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Griesbach's  labors  in  the  textual  criticism  of 


the  Greek  New  Testament  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period  in  that  department.  Bengel 
before  him  had  introduced  some  changes  into 
the  Elzevir  text  from  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot ;  but  all  others  he  only  placed  in  the  margin. 
Griesbach  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  edit  a 
Greek  Testament  embodying  in  the  text  the 
results  of  critical  study.  Following,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  previous  labors  of  Bengel  and  Semler, 
he  grouped  the  manuscripts  in  three  classes, — 
the  Occidental,  characterized  by  glosses ;  the 
Alexandrian,  by  grammatical  corrections ;  and 
the  Byzantine,  combining  the  readings  of  the 
other  two  (a  division  recently  adopted  in  West- 
cott  and  Hort's  New  Testament,  Ed.).  He  only 
altered  the  Elzevir  text  when  the  arguments 
were  imperative.  His  critical  theory  rested  upon 
a  combination  of  logical  principles  and  historical 
facts;  the  agreement  of  Occidental  and  Alexan- 
drian manuscripts  being  regarded  as  especially 
important,  and  frequently  decisive.  Griesbach's 
bold  effort  called  forth  violent  criticisms  from 
the  advocates  of  the  inviolability  of  the  received, 
text,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  work  by 
Hartmann,  professor  in  Rostock,  which  appeared 
in  1775.  But  for  once  and  all  time,  in  Germany, 
he  answered  such  objections  in  the  second  edi- 
tion. The  editions  of  Griesbach's  text  appeared 
in  the  following  order :  Libri  N.  T.  Historici, 
Halle,  1774,  1775;  principal  edition,  Halle  and 
London,  1796,  1806,  2  vols.,  with  extensive  criti- 
cal apparatus  and  important  prolegomena;  in 
elegant  form,  Leipzig,  1803-07,  4  vols. ;  small 
editions,  Leipzig,  1805  and  1825 ;  a  new  edition, 
by  David  Schulz,  1827,  of  which  only  the  first 
part  appeared.  Other  critical  works  by  Gries- 
bach :  De  Codd.  Evv.  Origenianis,  1771 ;  Curaz  in 
Hist.  Textus  Epp.  Paul.,  1777;  Symbolos  Criticce 
ad  Supplendas  et  Corrigendas  Varias  N.  T.  Lec- 
tiones,  1785-93 ;  Commentarius  critic,  in  Text.  Gr., 
1794  sqq.,  only  includes  Matthew  and  Mark. 
His  other  writings  were  edited  by  Gabler,  Jena, 
1825,  2  vols.  In  theology  Griesbach  took  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  the  conservative  and  radical 
schools.  See  Augtjsti  :  Ueber  Griesbach's  Ver- 
dienste,  Breslau,  1812.  ED.  REUSS. 

GRIFFIN,  Edward  Dorr,  a  distinguished  pulpit 
orator,  and  president  of  Williams  College ;  b. 
Jan.  6,  1770,  at  East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  d.  Nov. 
8,  1837,  at  Newark,  N.J.  He  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors,  at  Yale,  1790,  and  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  Edwards,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  Union  College.  In  1794  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Farmington; 
but  the  council  having  twice  refused  to  ordain 
him,  on  account  of  alleged  erroneous  views  on 
baptism  and  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  withdrew, 
with  its  consent,  and  in  1795  was  installed  pastor 
of  a  church  in  West  Hartford.  In  1801  he  be- 
came colleague  of  Dr.  McWhorter,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  and  pastor  in 
1807.  Here,  as  before  in  West  Hartford,  exten- 
sive revivals  prevailed  under  his  ministry.  In 
1809  he  became  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair 
of  pulpit  eloquence  at  Andover  Seminary,  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  pastorate  of  Park-street 
Church,  Boston,  in  1811.  In  1815  he  returned 
to  Newark  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  1821  was  elected  president  of 
Williams    College,  holding   the   office  till  1836. 
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The  institution  at  that  time  had  only  forty-eight 
students,  and  was  in  a  critical  condition.  A 
powerful  revival  occurred  in  1824.  Dr.  Griffin 
succeeded  in  putting  the  college  on  a  firm  basis. 

Dr.  Griffin  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  day.  To  a  commanding  pres- 
ence (he  was  six  feet  three  inches  tall)  he  added 
a  vivid  imagination  and  fine  reasoning  powers. 
His  sermons  are  simple,  fervid,  and  evangelical. 
In  theology  he  opposed  the  "New  Divinity,"  as 
it  was  called,  of  New  Haven.  He  published 
Lectures  delivered  in  Park-street  Church,  Boston, 
1813;  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  New  York, 
1819.  His  Sermons,  icith  Memoir  of  his  Life,  were 
edited  by  Dr.  Speague,  in  2  vols.,  Albany,  1838. 
See  also  Cooke  :  Recollections  of  E.  D.  Griffin, 
Boston,  1866. 

GRINDAL,  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  St.  Bees  about  1519;  d.  at  Croyden, 
July  6,  1583.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr.  Ridley  was 
master.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Ridley,  who  had  become  Bishop  of  London,  and 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  The  year  following 
he  took  refuge  on  the  Continent,  spending  his 
exile  at  Strassburg  and  Frankfurt.  Part  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  labors  tributary  to  Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs.  Returning  to  England,  in  1558 
he  became  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and,  in 
1560,  Bishop  of  London.  In  1570  he  was,  by 
Archbishop  Parker's  influence,  raised  to  the  see 
of  York,  from  which  he  was  transferred,  in  1575, 
to  that  of  Canterbury.  Grindal  corresponded 
with  the  Reformers  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
in  sympathy  with  Puritanism  (Dean  Hook),  at 
least  so  far  as  to  be  unwilling  to  discourage  it  by 
measures  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  in  ritual. 
His  bold  refusal  to  put  down  "  prophesyings " 
brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Elizabeth,  who 
at  first  determined  to  depose  him  from  his  arch- 
bishopric, but  was  satisfied  with  suspending  him. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  she  opened  nego- 
tiations with  him  to  resign  his  see.  Grindal  was 
a  man  of  courteous  and  conciliatory  spirit.  His 
literary  remains,  which  are  unimportant,  appeared 
in  Cambridge,  1843,  in  the  Parker  Society  Series. 
Strype  :  Life  and  Acts  of  Abp.  Grindal,  1710, 
Oxford,  1821;  Neal  :  Hist,  of  Puritans,  vol.  I.; 
A  Brief  and  True  Account  of  Edm.  Grindal,  1710; 
Hook:  Lives  of  Abp  p.  of  Canterbury,  vol.  V 

GROEN  VAN  PRINSTERER,  Guillaume,  b.  in 
The  Hague,  Aug.  21, 1801;  d.  there  May  19, 1876; 
studied  at  Leyden ;  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  king  in  1827,  and  soon  afterwards  director 
of  the  royal  archives ;  was,  in  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment, the  leader  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party, 
and  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  separation  of 
State  and  Church,  the  emancipation  of  the  school 
from  the  Church,  etc.  He  was  a  Christian  states- 
man, and  occupied  in  Holland  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Professor  Stahl  in  Prussia.  His  idea 
that  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  foundation  and 
informing-power  of  the  State  is  very  apparent  in 
his  Handboek  der  Geschiedenis  van  het  vaderland, 
Amsterdam,  1852.  He  also  published  Archives 
de  la  maison  d' Orange-Nassau,  1840-55,  13  vols. ; 
Maurice  et  Barnevelt,  Utrecht,  1875. 

GROOT,  Geert.  See  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life. 

GROPPER,    Johann,   b.    at    Soest,    February, 


1502;  d.  in  Rome,  March,  1559;  studied  theology 
and  canon  law  at  Cologne,  and  was  appointed,  first 
canon,  then  archdeacon  there.  He  was  a  reform 
friend  of  the  Erasmian  type ;  represented  the 
conciliatory  element  at  the  deputations  of  Hage- 
nau,  Worms,  and  Regensburg,  and  encouraged 
the  archbishop  Hermann  von  Wied  in  his  plans 
of  reform,  as  long  as  these  touched  only  points 
of  doctrine.  But  when  Butzer  began  to  preach 
in  Cologne  (1542),  and  the  archbishop  seemed 
inclined  to  undertake  a  re-organization  of  the 
hierarchical  system,  Gropper  denounced  them  to 
the  Pope  and  the  emperor ;  and  when  Hermann 
von  Wied  was  deposed,  and  Adolf  von  Schaum- 
burg  put  in  his  place,  Gropper  became  a  decided 
opponent  to  ecclesiastical  reform  in  any  shape. 
His  principal  work  is  Institutio  catholica,  1550. 

GROSSETESTE,  Robert,  called  also  GREAT- 
HEAD,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  distinguished  English  prelates  in 
the  middle  ages;  b.  about  1175;  d.  at  Buckden, 
Oct.  9,  1253.  He  was  famous  as  a  scholar,  and, 
in  the  administration  of  his  see,  as  a  reformer  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses ;  and  although,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career,  a  loyal  and  submissive 
son  of  Rome,  he  broke  away  in  the  last  period, 
and  not  only  spoke  out  boldly  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  papal  court,  but  refused  to  obey  its 
commands.  He  was  of  humble  birth.  The  first 
we  know  of  him  is  as  a  student  of  Oxford,  from 
which  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  at  whose  death,  shortly  after, 
he  went  to  Oxford  as  a  teacher. 

The  first  period  of  his  public  life  dates  from 
this  point.  It  is  the  period  of  scholarly  activity, 
extending  over  a  number  of  years.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  the  schools  {rector  scolarum),  or  chancellor, 
and,  to  quote  the  chronicler  Trivet,  was  "  a  man 
of  excellent  wisdom,  and  of  most  lucid  power 
of  teaching,"  etc.  His  attainments  included  an 
acquaintance  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  With  the 
assistance  of  others  he  put  forth  translations  of 
Aristotle,  the  De  Orthodoxa  Fide  of  John  of  Da- 
mascus, and  other  works.  He  also  wrote  original 
works,  such  as  the  De  Cessatione  Legalium  (a  book 
designed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews),  a  col- 
lection of  theological  Dicta,  and  the  French  poem, 
Le  Chastel  d' 'Amour.  He  also  enjoyed,  according 
to  Roger  Bacon,  a  great  reputation  for  scientific 
attainments.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  in  Oxford  (1224),  Grosseteste  was  chosen 
as  their  instructor  in  divinity  and  homiletics. 
During  the  Oxford  period  he  held  several  prefer- 
ments,—  two  prebends  in  Lincoln,  the  archdea- 
conries of  Wilts  (1214)  and  Northampton  (1221), 
etc.  Ascetic  enthusiasm,  perhaps  the  result  of 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  induced  him  to  resign 
them  all,  except  a  prebend  in  Lincoln. 

The  second  period  begins  with  Grosseteste's 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  in  1235,  by  the 
vote  of  its  dean  and  chapter.  His  episcopal 
administration  was  marked  by  great  zeal  in  ad- 
vancing its  spiritual  interests,  and  not  seldom  by 
the  use  of  arbitrary  and  high-handed  measures. 
From  the  first  he  attacked  the  corruption,  and 
condemned  the  incompetency,  of  the  clergy.  He 
instituted  a  systematic  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  religious  houses. 
With  the  monastic  institutions  he  was  especially 
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severe,  not  only  condemning  the  unclerical  amuse- 
ments and  immoral  lives  of  the  "monks,  but  en- 
deavoring to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  "farming" 
by  endowing  parishes,  that  they  might  secure 
pastors  who  would  care  for  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  this  end  he  used  the  revenues  of  the 
monasteries.  Grosseteste,  however,  was  not  a  foe 
to  religious  orders,  but  only  to  their  abuses.  He 
sought  zealously  to  raise  the  standard,  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency,  of  the  ministry,  by  refusing 
to  appoint  to  livings  those  whose  youth,  world- 
liness,  or  illiteracy  made  them  unfit,  and  by 
removing  corrupt  and  incompetent  incumbents. 
Within  a  short  time  after  his  consecration,  he 
deposed  seven  abbots  and  four  priors.  This 
vigorous  administration  aroused  opposition.  The 
bishop's  life  was  even  attempted  by  poison.  Some 
of  the  monasteries  endeavored  to  evade  his  visita- 
tion ;  but  he  was  equal  to  such  emergencies,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hertford,  placed  the  whole  town 
under  interdict,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abbot 
of  Bardney,  deposed  him  in  spite  of  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  himself,  pronounced 
by  the  Convent  of  Canterbury  (the  see  being 
vacant),  to  which  the  abbot  had  appealed. 

Grosseteste's  hottest  conflict  of  this  kind  was 
with  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  who  denied 
him  the  right  of  visitation.  He  suspended  the 
dean,  excommunicated  the  proctor,  and  finally 
went  to  Lyons  (1245)  to  secure  a  papal  decision 
of  the  case.  The  bishop  displayed  an  overbearing 
temper  in  this  affair;  and  the  abbot  of  Leicester 
had  ground  for  blaming  him,  in  a  letter,  for 
having  "a  heart  of  iron,  and  one  laeking  pity." 
He  secured  a  judgment  in  his  favor  from  the 
Pope,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  independence ;  for  he  appears  as  a  servile 
agent  of  papal  designs  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately following.  He  lent  his  name  to  a  scheme 
for  laying  the  English  dioceses  under  tribute 
(ten  thousand  marks)  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  whose  occupant  at  this  time 
was  the  unscrupulous  Boniface  of  Savoy,  and 
also  declared  himself  in  favor  of  levying  a  special 
tax  for  the  Pope,  and,  on  his  return,  instituted 
measures  for  carrying  it  out.  The  former  action 
he  afterwards  bitterly  regretted.  He  returned 
to  England  "  thoroughly  committed  to  the  ex- 
tremest  papal  obedience,"  etc.  (Perry,  p.  183). 
But  his  mind,  in  the  years  that  immediately  fol- 
low, underwent  a  complete  change  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  papal  claims. 

Grosseteste's  relation  to  the  State  was  one  of 
independence.  He  rebuked  ecclesiastics  for  hold- 
ing civil  offices,  and  asserted  that  to  St.  Peter 
belonged  both  swords,  and  that  a  bishop  did  not 
in  any  sense  derive  his  authority  from  the  civil 
power.  He  not  only  dared  to  refuse  to  execute 
the  royal  commands  in  his  diocese,  as  the  one  re- 
garding the  legitimization  of  children,  but  fear- 
lessly told  the  king  the  plainest  truths,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  refused  to  install  his 
appointees  in  office,  threatening  even  to  excom- 
municate the  royal  offender  if  he  did  not  with- 
draw. He  was,  in  fact,  a  formidable  antagonist 
for  the  king  to  grapple  with. 

The  last  period  in  the  bishop's  life  dates  from 
about  1248,  and  is  marked  by  opposition  to  Rome 
as  bold  and  defiant  as  his  former  vassalage  had 
been  loyal  and  unquestioning.     Deeply  resenting 


the  corruption  of  the  papal  tax-agents  and  the 
abuse  of  clerical  exemptions,  he  started  on  an- 
other visit  to  the  Pope  to  Lyons  in  1250.  Here 
his  eyes  were  fully  opened  to  the  corruption  of  the 
papal  court.  With  characteristic  intrepidity  he 
delivered  a  sermon  in  which  he  arraigned  "  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  his  court  for  being  the  foun- 
tain and  origin  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Church, 
not  only  in  that  it  does  not  put  them  away,  but 
that  by  its  dispensations,  provisions,  etc.,  appoints 
men  who  are  not  pastors  but  destroyers  of  their 
flocks."  He  urged  that  the  work  of  a  pastor  did 
not  consist  merely  in  "  celebrating  the  mass,  but 
in  teaching  the  living  truth."  Returning  to  his 
diocese,  he  assailed  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  that 
were  fleecing  English  parishes.  He  found  by 
computation  that  their  revenues  amounted  to 
seventy  thousand  marks, — more  than  three  times 
those  of  the  king.  But  the  present  temper  of 
Grosseteste  was  signally  shown  in  his  absolute 
refusal  to  induct  Frederick  di  Lavagna  into  a 
stall  at  Lincoln,  to  which  the  Pope,  his  uncle,  had 
appointed  him.  In  a  very  plain  letter  the  bishop 
tells  the  pontiff  that  it  is  his  duty  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  the  edification,  and  not  for  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  Church.  Matthew  Paris  reports  that 
the  Pope  was  in  high  dudgeon  on  receiving  this 
letter,  and  was  only  pacified  by  the  cardinals,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  fearless  courage,  the  power, 
and  popularity  of  the  English  pi-elate. 

Like  Luther,  previous  to  the  diet  of  Worms,  so 
Grosseteste  had  trusted  in  the  Pope,  and  hoped 
for  relief  from  Rome  against  the  ecclesiastical 
corruption  of  England.  Once  undeceived,  he  was 
drifting  rapidly  away  from  all  veneration  for  the 
pontiff,  when  death  overtook  him.  In  a  conver- 
sation on  his  death-bed  with  the  scholarly  cleric 
and  physician,  John  de  St.  Giles,  he  gave  a  defi- 
nition of  heresy,  and  asked  whether  the  Pope  did 
not  fulfil  it.  To  those  around  him  he  lamented 
the  doleful  condition  of  the  Church.  He  died 
uttering  protests  against  the  avarice,  simony,  lust, 
and  worldliness  of  the  papal  court.  "  He  was  the 
open  rebuker  of  both  the  Pope  and  the  king,  cen- 
sor of  prelates,  corrector  of  monks,  instructor  of 
clerks,  an  unwearied  examiner  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  crusher  and  despiser  of  the  Romans,"  so 
says  the  chronicler  Matthew  Paris.  He  was 
buried  in  great  pomp  at  Lincoln;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  several  bishops  being  present 
at  the  funeral.  This  seems  to  disprove  the  state- 
ment that  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  him. 
Miracles  were  reported  to  be  performed  at  his 
grave  ;  but  in  vain  did  prelates  and  King  Edward 
I.  (1307)  apply  for  Grosseteste's  canonization. 
The  popular  veneration  was  shown  in  the  legend 
that  the  bishop  appeared  to  the  Pope  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  with  the  words,  "  Aryse,  wretch,  and 
come  to  thy  dome." 

Grosseteste  has  been  called  a  "  harbinger  of 
the  Reformation."  He  certainly  was  a  zealous 
reformer  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  and  boldly  protested  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  papal  court.  In  his  large  acquaint- 
ance with  and  constant  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  Reformation  in  this  sense, 
that  Wiclif  appealed  to  him,  and  quotes  his  pro- 
test against  Rome,  as,  later,  Luther  quoted  flus, 
and  Hus  learned  from  Wiclif.     In  his  impetuous 
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and  fearless  temper  he  resembles  Luther.  Not 
only  Wiclif,  but  others,  like  Bishop  Hall,  delight- 
ed to  find  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  a  support  for 
their  scriptural  views,  or,  like  Field,  to  use  his 
name  against  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  authority 
in  the  Church  (Of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  pp.  384 
sqq.). 

Lit.  —  The  sources  of  Grosseteste's  life  are 
his  own  Letters,  the  Chronicles  of  Dunstable  and 
Lanercost,  the  History  of  Matthew  Paris,  and 
the  Letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco.  A  selection  of 
his  Letters  and  Sermons  was  edited  by  E.  Brown, 
1690 ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  the  Letters,  with 
biographical  notice,  by  Luard,  London,  1861 ;  the 
Chastel  d' 'Amour,  with  an  English  version,  has 
been  printed  by  the  Caxton  and  Philological 
Societies.  Lives  of  Grosseteste  by  Pegge,  Lon- 
don, 1793,  Lechler,  Leipzig,  1867,  and  Perry, 
London,  1871.  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

GROTIUS,  Hugo  (Huig  van  Croot),  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  statesman,  lawyer,  and  theologian; 
was  b.  at  Delft,  April  10,  1583  ;  and  d.  at  Ros- 
tock, Aug.  29,  1645.  His  career  was  intimately 
associated,  and  largely  sympathized,  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Arminians.  His  contributions  to 
exegetical  and  apologetic  literature,  to  systematic 
theology  and  canon  law,  also  give  him  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  history  of  theological  thought. 
His  family  was  of  noble  extraction  ;  his  father  a 
lawyer,  who  had  occupied  the  positions  of  burgo- 
master and  curator  at  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  striking  exhibition 
of  precocity  than  that  of  Hugo.  At  nine  he  was 
making  Latin  verses ;  at  sixteen  he  had  edited 
Marcianus  Capella ;  and  at  twenty-three  was 
advocate-general  of  Holland.  Joseph  Scaliger 
was  one  of  his  professors.  John  of  Barnevelcl 
early  recognized  his  talents,  and  took  him  on  a 
mission  to  France.  Grotius  devoted  himself  spe- 
cially to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  his  tastes  ran 
rather  in  the  direction  of  literature.  His  earliest 
works,  besides  several  editions  of  Latin  authors, 
were  three  dramas  (Christ  Suffering,  the  Story  of 
Joseph,  and  Adam  Exiled),  and  a  historical  work 
on  the  Batavian  republic  (De  Antiquitate  Rep., 
Batavse,  1610).  But  he  soon  became  involved  in 
the  theological  controversies  which  agitated  Hol- 
land at  that  time.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Arminians.  After  the  victory  of  the  Gomarists 
(Calvinists),  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  he  was  con- 
demned (1619)  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at 
Lowestein.  During  this  imprisonment  he  com- 
posed several  of  his  works.  An  ingenious  arti- 
fice of  his  wife  effected  his  escape.  He  concealed 
himself  in  a  chest  which  had  been  frequently 
used  to  carry  books  and  clothing  to  and  from 
his  cell.  He  was  taken  thus  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  mason  to 
France.  Louis  XIII.  granted  him  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  livres,  and  De  Thou  and  others 
treated  him  kindly.  The  dislike  of  Richelieu 
obliged  him  to  quit  France,  but  the  favor  of 
Christina  gave  him  a  distinguished  reception  in 
Sweden.  She  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  was  re- 
called at  his  own  request,  intending  to  spend  his 
remaining  years  in  his  native  land.  The  vessel 
that  bore  him  was  driven  out  of  its  course  by  a 
storm.  He  became  sick,  got  as  far  as  Rostock  on 
his  journey,  and  there  died,  repeating  the  prayer, 


"God  be  mercjful  to  me  a  sinner."  His  body 
lies  buried  at  Delft.  —  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  speak  of  the  eminent  services  of  Grotius 
as  an  expounder  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 
He  concerns  us  only  as  a  theologian.  His  great 
exegetical  work  (Annotations  upon  the  Old  and  Neio 
Testament)  was  for  a  considerable  time  unused, 
except  by  the  Arminians.  It  became  popular, 
however,  on  account  of  the  author's  manifest  free- 
dom from  dogmatic  prepossessions  and  his  effort 
to  get  at  the  plain  philological  and  historical 
sense.  His  apologetical  work  (De  Veritate  Rel. 
Christiance)  was  projected  in  prison,  but  first  pub- 
lished 1627  It  was  designed  for  seamen  who 
came  in  contact  with  Mohammedans  and  heathens. 
It  has  been  very  popular  down  to  a  recent  date, 
and  was  translated  into  French,  English  [Pat- 
rick ;  also  by  Clarke,  reprinted,  London,  1860], 
Chinese,  Malay,  Arabic  (Pococke),  and  many 
other  languages,  as  the  best  thing  in  its  line. 
Grotius  was  an  Arminian,  but  disclaimed  Pela- 
gianism,  and,  in  his  Defense  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  against  Soci- 
nus  (1617),  denied  any  leanings  toward  Socinian- 
ism.  Departing  from  the  strict  Ansel mic  theory, 
he  substituted,  in  place  of  a  real  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  Christ,  a  divine  acquittal  for  Christ's 
sake.  In  Christ's  death,  which  satisfied  God's 
majesty,  and  exhibited  his  detestation  of  sin,  he 
saw  a  terrible  example  of  punishment  designed 
to  deter  men  from  sin. 

Lit.  —  The  theological  works  of  Grotius  (Opera 
theologica)  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  1644- 
46,  iii.  fol.,  reprinted  at  London,  1660.  — Lives: 
Van  Brandt  :  Historic  van  het  Leven  H.  de  Groot, 
2  vols.,  Dordrecht,  1727;  Luden  :  Hugo  Grotius 
nach  s.  Schicksalen  u.  Schriften  dargest.,  Berlin, 
1806;  [Butler:  Life  of  Hugo  Grotius,  London, 
1826.  See  a  brief  characterization  of  Grotius, 
and  a  vivid  account  of  his  escape  from  prison,  in 
Motley:  John  of  Barneveld,  New  York,  1874,  vol. 
ii.  chap.  xxii.].  HAGENBACH. 

GROVES  and  TREES,  Sacred.  In  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  sacred 
groves,  for  the  word  so  translated  in  the  author- 
ized version  means  properly  an  image  to  Asherah 
(see  Asherah)  ;  but  sacred  trees  are  repeatedly 
mentioned.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  oak  (A.  V  "plain")  at  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6), 
at  Mamre  (xviii.  1),  at  Shechem,  under  which 
Jacob  hid  the  "strange  gods"  of  his  family 
(xxxv.  4),  at  Bethel,  under  which  Deborah  was 
buried,  and  to  the  tree  at  Beersheba,  which  Abra- 
ham planted  (xxi.  33),  and  where  he  and  Isaac 
(xxvi.  25)  and  Jacob  (xlvi.  1)  worshipped,  in 
order  to  prove  that  from  patriarchal  times  certain 
trees  were  regarded  as  holy,  so  that  it  was  appro- 
priate to  worship  under  them ;  while  to  be  buried 
beneath  their  spreading  boughs  was  to  lie  in 
consecrated  ground.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
observable  in  the  later  Israelitish  history.  Josh  ua 
set  up  a  memorial-stone  under  the  oak  at  Shechem 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26).  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Gideon  under  the  oak  at  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi.  1 1), 
who  built  an  altar  there.  Saul,  under  an  oak 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  2)  and  a  tamarisk  (xxii.  6),  like 
Deborah  under  a  palm-tree  (Judg.  iv.  5),  held 
court.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  buried 
the  ashes  of  Saul  and  his  sons  under  the  tamarisk- 
tree  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).    Worship  under 
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trees  was  commonly  idolatrous  (Deut.  xii.  2 ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  23 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
4;  Isa.  lvii.  4;  Jer.  ii.  20). 

The  Hebrews  shared  their  veneration  for  trees 
with  other  Shemitic  races.  Among  them,  how- 
ever, trees  were  sacred  to  female  divinities  only, 
because  the  latter  were  the  agents  in  transmitting 
to  the  earth  the  reproductive  power  of  the  male 
divinities ;  and  the  moon,  as  the  seat  of  these 
female  divinities,  was  considered  as  a  star  which 
dispensed  dew,  and  was  therefore  the  great  help 
to  the  plant-world.  See  Wolf  Baudissin  :  Stu- 
dien  zur  semitischen  Religionsgeschichte,  Leipzig, 
1876-79,  3  pts.,  II.,  143  sqq.,  and  his  art.  Maine, 
in  Herzog,  2d  ed.,  vol.  5,  pp.  550-552. 

GRUNDTVIG,  Nicolai  Frederik  Severin,  b.  at 
Udby,  a  village  in  the  Island  of  Sealand,  Sept. 
8,  1783;  d.  in  Copenhagen,  Sept.  2, 1872;  studied 
theology  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and 
was  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  the  Island  of 
Langeland  1805-08,  teacher  of  history  in  a  school 
in  Copenhagen  1808-10,  vicar  to  his  father  at 
Udby  1810-13,  and  again  teacher  in  Copenhagen 
1813-21.  He  lived  like  a  monk  during  those 
years  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  For 
twenty  years  he  never  slept  in  a  bed,  and  he  slept 
only  two  hours  in  the  night.  He  was  not  monk- 
ish, though :  on  the  contrary,  practical  influence 
on  real  life  was  one  of  the  deepest  cravings  of 
his  nature.  His  powers  as  a  poet  and  historian 
were  the  earliest  to  develop.  From  1809  {North- 
ern Mythology,  and  the  grand  drama,  Fall  of  Hea- 
thenism in  the  North)  to  1822  (the  translations  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Snorre  Sturleson,  and  Beo- 
wulf's Drapa)  he  published  a  series  of  poetical 
and  historical  works,  most  of  them  referring  to 
the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian  history,  and  all 
of  them  pregnant  with  a  peculiarly  stirring  life. 
Meanwhile  the  other  side  of  his  nature,  his  reli- 
gious genius,  was  not  altogether  without  mani- 
festation. His  occasional  sermons  attracted  great 
attention ;  and  his  Vieto  of  the  World's  Chronicle 
(1812,  in  one  volume,  1817,  in  three)  ran  out  in  a 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  frivolity  with  which 
the  age  had  eliminated  Christianity  of  its  life. 

In  1821  Grundtvig  was  appointed  pastor  in 
Prsestoe  (a  small  town  in  Sealand),  and  in  the  next 
year  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  at  the  Church 
of  our  Saviour  in  Copenhagen.  There  he  soon 
gathered  a  circle  of  friends  and  pupils  around 
his  pulpit;  and  day  by  day  his  position  in  the 
Danish  Church  became  more  and  more  strongly 
marked.  In  1825  H.  N.  Clausen,  professor  in 
the  university,  and  the  noble  and  learned  repre- 
sentative of  the  reigning  rationalism,  published 
his  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  Grundtvig 
answered  with  Ktrkens  Gjenmcele,  a  violent  pro- 
test, an  outburst  of  glowing  indignation,  a  kind 
of  volcanic  eruption.  Not  the  Scriptures,  he 
declared,  still  less  the  theological  expositions  of 
them,  form  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  but 
the  Church  itself,  such  as  it  was  founded  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  such  as  it  has  lived 
on,  since  that  time,  through  its  martyrs,  confess- 
ors, and  witnesses.  His  peculiar  doctrines  of  bap- 
tism as  the  true  foundation  of  the  Church,  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  the  true  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, of  the  '•  living  word  "  as  the  true  vehicle  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  set  forth  in  the  most  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  what  rationalism  had  to 


say  about  the  axioms  of  reason,  philosophical 
criticism,  and  grammatico-historical  exegesis. 
The  controversy  occasioned  a  civil  suit;  and 
Grundtvig  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to 
publish  nothing  without  permission  of  the  royal 
censor.  He  was  finally  suspended ;  but  from 
that  day  there  was  in  the  Danish  Church  a  party 
called  "  Grundtvigians,"  and  a  platform  called 
"  Grundtvigianism." 

From  1826  to  1839  Grundtvig  lived  in  literary 
retirement  in  Copenhagen.  He  visited  England, 
and  gave  by  his  words  and  his  writings  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  study  there ; 
edited  a  theological  monthly,  in  which  his  ideas 
found  their  proper  exposition  and  suitable  appli- 
cation ;  published  True  Christianity,  his  principal 
theological  work,  and  an  ornament  to  modern 
apologetics  ;  the  Sunday-Bool;  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons which  has  found  a  larger  circulation  in 
Scandinavia  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind ; 
the  Hymn-Book,  a  collection  of  hymns,  partly 
original,  partly  translated,  which  gave  to  song 
in  the  Danish  churches  a  new  and  very  original 
character.  Meanwhile  his  influence  spread  far 
beyond  the  capital,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  even  to  the  neighboring  countries,  espe- 
cially Norway,  everywhere  causing  a  spiritual 
revival,  in  which  religion  and  patriotism,  Chris- 
tianity and  nationality,  are  most  happily  blended 
together.  In  1839  he  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Varton  in  Copenhagen  ;  and  there  he  remained 
till  his  death,  the  head  of  a  strong  and  well- 
organized  party,  which,  especially  in  1848,  made 
itself  felt  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in 
politics,  always  bringing  life  and  progress  and 
reform  with  it.  See  Denmark.  In  1853  he  was 
made  a  bishop.  He  was  three  times  married, 
and  over  seventy  years  old  when  he  baptized  his 
youngest  son. 

Lit.  —  Paul  Pry:  N  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  Copen- 
hagen, 1871 ;  J-  Kaftan  :  Gruntvig,  der  Prophet 
des  Nordens,  Basel,  1876.   Clemens  Petersen. 

GRYN/EUS  is  the  name  of  a  Suabian  family 
which  settled  at  Basel,  and  during  two  centuries 
produced  several  celebrated  theologians  there.  — 
Simon  Grynasus,  b.  at  Vehringen,  1493;  d.  at 
Basel,  Aug.  1,  1541 ;  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Pforzheim  ;  studied  theology,  first  in  Vienna, 
afterwards  at  Wittenberg;  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Heidelberg  (1524-29),  and  was  called  to  Basel 
when  Erasmus  left  that  city  on  account  of  the 
introduction  there  of  the  Reformation.  In  1531 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology ;  in  1534  he 
established  the  Reformation  in  Wurtemberg;  in 
1540  he  partook  in  the  disputation  of  Worms. 
His  letters  and  a  list  of  his  works  were  published 
by  W.  Th.  Streuber,  Basel,  1847  —  Johann  Jacob 
Grynaeus,  b.  at  Bern,  Oct.  1,  1540;  d.  at  Basel, 
Aug.  13,  1617 ;  studied  at  Basel  and  Tubingen, 
and  was  appointed  preacher  at  Rotelm  1565,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Old  Testament  at  Basel  1575,  at 
Heidelberg  1584,  and  professor  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament at  Basel  1586.  Some  of  his  letters  were 
published  by  Scultetus  1612,  others  by  Apinus 
1720.  A  life  of  him,  partly  an  autobiography, 
and  containing  a  list  of  his  numerous  writings, 
appeared  at  Basel  1618. 

GUALBERT,  Giovanni,  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  Cenobite  order  of 
Yallombrosa  (call is  umbrosa),  in  the  Apennines, 
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near  Florence,  in  the  diocese  of  Fiesole.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  lay-brethren  (fratres  conversi) 
in  the  monasteries,  in  order  that  the  religious 
brethren  (properly  speaking,  the  patres)  might 
be  able  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  contem- 
plation and  prayer.  He  died  1093,  and  was 
canonized  by  Celestine  III.  1193.  His  life  is 
found  in  Act.  Sand.  O.  B.,  II. 

GUDULE,  St.,  popularly  called  Goule  or  Er- 
goule,  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  Thierry  of  Lor- 
raine and  St.  Amalberge;  devoted  her  life  to 
the  severest  ascetic  practices;  d.  Jan.  8,  712,  and 
was  soon  after  canonized  on  account  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  at  her  tomb.  She  is  the  patroness 
of  Brussels ;  and  the  cathedral  of  that  city  is 
dedicated  to  her.     See  Act.  Sand.,  Jan.  8. 

GUELFand  GHIBELLINE  are  the  Italianized 
forms  of  the  German  Welf  (the  ducal  house  of 
Saxony)  and  Waiblingen  (the  native  castle  of  the 
Hohenstaufens).  The  German  names  were  first 
used,  it  is  said,  as  battle-cries  at  Weinsberg 
(1140),  and  then  became  party  designations,  —  on 
the  one  side,  the  princes  with  their  aspirations 
of  independence  ;  on  the  other,  the  emperor  with 
his  demands  of  authority.  Transferred  to  Italy, 
the  names  were  applied  to  the  adherents  of  the 
emperor  (the  Ghibellines)  and  the  adherents  of 
the  Pope  (the  Guelfs)  :  though  many  other  and 
very  different  elements  might  be  introduced  into 
the  platform ;  as,  for  instance,  when  two  city- 
republics,  Pisa  and  Genoa,  Ferrara  and  Mantua, 
etc.,  vied  with  each  other,  and  immediately  be- 
came Guelf  and  Ghibelline ;  or  even  when  the 
rivalry  existed  only  between  two  families,  as  the 
Montecchi  and  Capuletti  in  Verona,  the  Lam- 
bertaziz  and  Geremci  in  Bologna,  etc. 

GUENEE,  Antoine,  b.  at  Etampes,  Nov.  23, 
1717;  d.  at  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  27,  1803;  was 
successively  professor  of  rhetoric,  canon  of  Ami- 
ens, and  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Count  of 
Artois;  travelled  much  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England;  translated  several  books  from  English, 
and  wrote,  against  Voltaire's  attack  on  the  Old 
Testament,  Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs,  etc.  (Paris, 
1769,  4  vols.;  republished  six  times  in  the  life- 
time of  the  editor,  last  edition,  Paris,  1857;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lefaun,  Dublin,  1777),  the 
only  book  of  any  account  which  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  produced  against  the  encyclo- 
pedists. 

GUERICKE,  Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdinand,  b.  at 
Wettin,  Feb.  25,  1803;  d.  at  Halle,  Feb.  4,  1878; 
studied  theology  at  Halle ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor there  1829,  and  wrote  a  biography  of 
Francke  1827,  a  handbook  of  church  history  1833 
(9th  ed.,  1866 ;  translated  into  English  by  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd,  New  York,  1857-63,  2  vols.),  an  Allg. 
christl.  Symbolik  1839,  etc.  He  was  a  very  strict 
Lutheran,  and  opposed  the  exertions  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  to  effect  a  union  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  and  founded, 
together  with  Rudelbach,  the  Zeitschrift  f.  luth. 
Theolog.  unci  Kirche,  1840. 

GUIBERT  OF  NOGENT,  b.  at  Clermont,  1053; 
d.  at  Nogent,  1124;  entered  in  1064  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Flay  or  St.  Germer,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Anselm,  at  that  time 
prior  of  Bee,  and  a  frequent  visitor  in  Flay,  and 
was  in  1104  made  abbot  of  Nogent-sous-Coucy, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laon.     He  was  a  man  of  great 


learning,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  circle  to  which  he  belonged ;  but  he  knew  it 
too  well  himself,  and  the  impression  which  his 
writings  make  is  not  always  so  very  agreeable, 
on  account  of  his  vanity  and  conceit.  His  works 
were  edited  by  D'Achery  (Paris,  1651),  and  re- 
printed in  Migne  (Patrol.  Lathi,  156  and  184). 
The  most  interesting  of  his  works  are:  1.  De 
pignoribus  sanctorum,  occasioned  by  the  exhibi- 
tion, in  the  monastery  of  St.  Medard,  near  Sois- 
sons,  of  one  of  Christ's  teeth,  and  criticising  with 
great  frankness  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics 
which  was  the  rage  of  the  time;  2.  Historia 
Hierosolymitana,  a  history  of  the  first  crusade, 
written  about  1108,  and  a  rich  source  of  knowl- 
edge ;  3.  De  vita  sua  sive  Monadiorum  Libri  III., 
of  which  the  first  book  contains  an  autobiography 
in  imitation  of  Augustine's  Confessiones,  the  sec- 
ond the  history  of  the  monastery  of  Nogent, 
and  the  third  the  history  of  the  diocese  of  Laon. 
The  two  last  works  have  been  translated  into 
French,    in   Guizot  :    Coll.  de  Memoires,   Paris, 

1825.  WAGENMANN. 

GUIBERT  OF  PARMA  was  by  the  Empress 
Agnes  made  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  was  thus  by  the  very  nature  of  his  office 
placed  in  opposition  to  Hildebrand.  It  was  due 
to  him  that  Nicholas  II.,  in  his  famous  decree 
concerning  papal  elections,  admitted  the  influence 
of  the  king  of  Germany;  and  when  Alexander 
II.  was  elected  Pope,  without  the  consent  of 
Henry  IV  or  his  mother,  the  Empress  Agnes, 
Guibert  caused  Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma  to  be 
elected  antipope,  under  the  name  of  Honorius 
II.  The  measure  proved  a  complete  failure ; 
but,  by  the  exertions  of  Agnes,  Guibert  was 
reconciled  to  Hildebrand,  and  in  1073  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  His  opposition, 
however,  to  Hildebrand's  policy,  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  his  office  as  chancellor.  He  hated 
that  manner  in  which  Gregory  VII.  used  the 
monks,  the  Patarini,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
to  enforce  his  authority  over  the  clergy ;  and,  as 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  he  resisted  this  policy  in 
every  way  possible.  In  1075  he  was  suspended, 
but  he  did  not  yield.  In  the  contest  between 
Henry  IV  and  Gregory  VII.  he  sided  with  the 
former ;  and  in  1080  he  was  elected  antipope  at 
Brixen  by  thirty  bishops,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Clement  III.  In  1084  he  crowned  Henry 
Emperor  in  Rome.  But,  though  Henry  never 
abandoned  him,  he  was  never  able  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  fury  of  the  Hildebrand  party. 
Not  only  Gregory  VII.,  but  also  Victor  III., 
Urban  II.,  and  Paschalis  II.,  cursed  and  excom- 
municated him.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  1100; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  Paschalis  II. 
ordered  his  bones  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into 
the  water.     See  Jaffe  :  Regest.  Pontif.  Roman., 

pp.  443-447.  ALBRECHT  VOGEL. 

GUIDO  OF  AREZZO,  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Pomposa,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferrara;  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  music-teacher,  and  made  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  method  which  he 
saw  introduced,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
France  and  Germany.  His  activity  falls  between 
1024  and  1037,  but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown.  His  inventions  he  has 
described  in  his  Micrologus  de  Disciplina  Artis 
Musical,  and  Argumentum  novi  Cantus. 
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GUIDO  DE  BRES,  b.  at  Mons,  1540;  d.  at 
Valenciennes,  1567 ;  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  converted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Expelled  from  his  native  city,  he 
went  to  London,  where  a  Walloon  congregation 
had  been  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  where  he  prepared  himself  for  the  office  of  a 
preacher.  In  1563  he  returned  to  Flanders, 
labored  there  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and 
founded  the  first  evangelical  congregation  at 
Lille.  But  in  1566  this  congregation  was  dis- 
persed by  armed  force,  and  Guido  was  again 
compelled  to  flee.  He  repaired  to  Geneva,  be- 
came an  ardent  disciple  of  Calvin,  returned  once 
more  to  Flanders,  formed  congregations  at  Tour- 
nay,  Lille,  and  Valenciennes,  wrote  the  Belgic 
Confession  (which  article  see),  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  in  1567, 
and  hanged.  His  life  and  some  of  his  letters 
are  found  in  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  Geneva,  1617. 

CUILBERT  OF  SEMPRINGHAM.  See  Gil- 
bert of  Sempeingiiam. 

GUILDS,  voluntary  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religious  and  moral  objects  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  are  of  recent  origin. 
The  prototypes  of  the  modern  institution  were 
the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  the  last  vestiges 
of  which  in  England  were  swept  away  by  the 
Reformation.  These  were  merchant,  craft,  and 
religious  guilds;  and  their  object  was  to  advance 
the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  mem- 
bers by  mutual  protection,  support,  and  prayer. 
After  a  long  interval,  the  name  was  revived,  and 
given  to  a  new  organization  in  1851,  —  the  Guild 
of  St.  Alban  of  Manchester.  The  ends  this 
league  proposed  to  itself  were  wholly  religious, 
and  the  membership  composed  of  communicants 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Previously,  in  1844, 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  organ- 
ized at  Oxford,  which  is  sometimes,  but  wrongly, 
represented  as  the  first  guild.  In  1861  two  other 
guilds  were  organized,  —  the  Society  of  the  Love 
of  Jesus,  Plymouth,  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Peter,  Kilburn.  Since  that  time,  the  idea  and 
the  name  have  become  very  popular;  and  the 
number  of  organizations  has  largely  increased, 
not  only  in  England  and  her  colonies,  but  also  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  In 
1873  a  union  of  the  guilds  of  Great  Britain  was 
effected  under  the  title  of  the  Church  Guilds' 
Union,  which  holds  an  annual  meeting. 

The  primary  object  of  the  guilds  is  to  carry  on 
more  effectually  parish-work,  by  inducing  each 
communicant  to  exercise  his  own  natural  talents, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  work  proper  for  each  to 
do.  The  special  objects  vary,  and  are  such  as 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  inducing  persons  to  be 
confirmed,  caring  for  the  poor,  providing  healthy 
amusements,  etc.  They  are  essentially  lay  socie- 
ties, and  designed  to  "  impart'  dignity  to  the  lay- 
man's work  now  wanting  to  it."  They  assist  the 
parish  priest ;  but  some  of  the  guildsmen  would 
go  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  parish  clergyman  from 
the  offices  of  the  society.  The  guilds  may  direct 
their  energies  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
parish.  But  they  are  also  organized  for  special 
objects ;  as  the  medical  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  the 
missionary  Guild  of  St.  Savior,  the  Church  and 
Stage  Guild,  All  Souls'  Guild  for  the  reform  of 


burial,  etc.  For  a  good  account  of  the  history 
and  objects  of  guilds,  see  Guild  Papers,  contribut- 
ed by  Officers  of  Various  Church  Guilds,  London. 

CUILLON,  Marie  Nicolas  Sylvestre,  b.  in  Paris, 
Jan.  1,  1760;  d.  at  Montfermeil,  Oct.  16,  1847; 
was  almoner  and  librarian  to  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle,  but  fled  from  Paris,  after  her  execution  in 
1792,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  the  provinces 
under  an  assumed  name  (Pastel),  practising  medi- 
cine. Having  returned  to  Paris  in  1798,  he  served 
Napoleon,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Orleanists  suc- 
cessively, and  with  equal  ease ;  accompanied  Car- 
dinal Fesch  to  Rome,  and  was  made  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  ;  was  almoner  to 
the  Princess  of  Orleans;  and  became  canon  of  St. 
Denis,  Bishop  of  Morocco  (in  partibus  infideliuni), 
Dean  of  the  Sorbonne,  etc.  He  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer,  and  some  of  his  works  (Collection  des 
brefs  du  Pope  Pie  VI.,  Paris,  1798;  Bibliotheque 
choisie  des  Peres  grecs  et  latins,  Paris,  1822,  26 
vols.  ;  a  translation  of  Cyprian  with  notes,  Paris, 
1837,  2  vols.,  etc.)  are  valuable. 

GUISE,  The  House  of,  formed  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Claude, 
the  second  son  of  Rene  II.  In  1508  he  received 
all  the  French  possessions  of  the  family, —  Guise, 
Elboeuf,  Aumale,  Mayenne,  Joinville,  etc.,  —  the 
archbishoprics  of  Rheims,  the  bishopric  of  Metz, 
etc.,  which  were  family  benefices ;  and  in  1527  he 
was  made  Duke  of  Guise,  and  governor  of  Cham- 
pagne'and  Bourgoyne.  He  died  in  1550;  but  in 
the  next  two  generations  his  sons  (Duke  Francis 
of  Guise,  and  Cardinal  Charles  of  Lorraine)  and 
his  grandsons  (Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  and  Cardinal 
Louis  of  Lorraine)  played  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  France  as  leaders  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  party,  heads  of  the  League,  sup- 
porters of  the  Jesuit  movement,  and  cruel  sup- 
pressors of  the  Huguenots. 

Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  b.  Feb.  17,  1519;  d. 
Feb.  24,  1563 ;  was  a  valiant  soldier.  In  1552  he 
stopped  Charles  V.  at  Metz ;  in  1558  he  took 
Calais  from  the  English.  When  Francis  II., 
who  had  married  his  niece,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
ascended  the  French  throne  in  1559,  the  whole 
military  command  of  the  realm  was  intrusted  to 
him,  just  as  the  whole  civil  administration  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Cardinal 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  — Charles,  b.  Feb.  17, 1524; 
d.  Dec.  26, 1574;  was  made  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  cardinal 
when  he  was  twenty-three.  He  held  ten  bishop- 
rics, besides  a  great  number  of  abbeys,  and  had 
an  annual  income  of  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns  at  a  time  when  the  total  revenue  of  France 
was  not  more  than  five  or  six  millions.  He  was 
supercilious  and  depraved,  but  cunning  and  elo- 
quent. He  began  life  as  a  pupil  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  a  friend  of  ecclesiastical  reform  ;  but, 
after  his  meeting  with  Cardinal  Granvelle,  he 
became  a  partisan  of  Philip  II.,  and  a  champion 
of  the  Roman  Church.  A  sudden  turn  took  place 
in  his  fortunes  and  in  those  of  his  family  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  Francis  II.  in  1560.  He 
retired  to  Rheims,  Francis  to  Guise;  and  the  royal 
princes,  the  Bourbons,  Condes,  etc.,  returned  to 
power.  On  the  basis,  however,  of  the  defence  of 
Romanism  against  Protestantism,  Francis  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  alliance  at  the  court,  and 
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he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  when  the  massacre  at 
Vossy  occurred  (1562), — the  slaughter  of  a  whole 
Protestant  congregation,  assembled  at  worship, 
by  his  retinue.  The  Huguenots  arose,  and  the 
civil  war  began.  Francis  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  army,  defeated  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Dreux,  and  besieged  their  stronghold, 
Orleans,  where  he  was  shot  dead  by  Poltrot  de 
Mere.  At  the  re-opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  150.),  the  cardinal  attempted  to  gather  the 
whole  opposition  around  himself,  but  he  utterly 
failed ;  and  he  afterwards  became  very  zealous 
for  the  introduction  in  France  of  the  canons  of 
the  council.  On  his  return,  he  was  very  coldly 
received  by  the  court ;  but  the  particular  friend- 
ship which  Philip  II.  showed  him,  the  brilliant 
military  successes  of  his  nephew,  Duke  Henry  of 
Guise,  and  the  lavish  support  he  gave  to  litera- 
ture and  art,  continued  to  give  him  a  certain  influ- 
ence.    He  left  a  considerable  debt  when  he  died. 

Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  b.  Dec.  31,  1550;  d. 
Dec.  23,  1588  ;  a  son  of  Duke  Francis  ;  inherited 
his  father's  valor  and  military  ability,  but  exceed- 
ed him  far  in  political  ambition,  and  hatred  to  the 
Huguenots.  If  not  the  founder,  he  was  at  all 
events  the  head,  of  the  League  from  its  very  be- 
ginning in  1576.  He  formed  the  closest  alliances 
with  Philip  II.  (who  gave  him  an  annual  pension  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs)  and  with  the  Pope, 
who,  at  his  instance,  excommunicated  Henry  of 
Navarre.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
in  1584,  he  actually  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
France ;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Philip  II.  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  support  him,  if  France  should 
not  become  Calvinistic.  But  he  seems  to  have 
lacked  courage.  He  procrastinated ;  and  when 
the  king,  Henry  III.,  thoroughly  understood  the 
drift  of  affairs,  he  had  him  assassinated  at  Blois 
by  his  guardsmen,  him  and  his  brother,  Cardinal 
Louis  of  Lorraine.  —  Louis,  b.  July  6,  1555;  d. 
Dec.  23, 1588 ;  was  a  wit,  and  played  only  a  sec- 
ondary role. 

Lit.  —  Duke  Francis  left  a  kind  of  diary,  which 
is  found  in  Michaud  et  Pon.jaulot  :  Nouvelle 
Collection  de  Me'moires,  Paris,  1839.  The  best 
account  of  the  destinies  of  this  famous  family  is 
Rene  de  Bouillie,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Guise,  Paris, 
1853,  4  vols. 

GUIZOT,  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume,  b.  at 
Nimes,  Oct.  4,  1787 ;  d.  at  Val-Richer,  Sept.  12, 
1874  ;  descended  from  a  family  of  Huguenot  pas- 
tors ;  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  studied  law, 
history,  and  philosophy  in  Paris.  The  first  period 
of  his  life  (1812-30)  was  principally  literary. 
He  was  during  that  time  alternately  professor  of 
history  at  the  Sorbonne,  secretary-general  in  the 
department  of  the  interior,  journalist,  etc.,  and 
wrote  his  brilliant  historical  works,  of  which  the 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  (1828),  and  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  France  (1830,  5  vols.,  un- 
finished), are  of  great  interest  to  the  church 
historian.  The  second  period  (1830-48)  was  prin- 
cipally political.  He  was  minister  of  public  in- 
struction 1832-36,  and  prime-minister  1840-48. 
As  minister  of  public  instruction  he  thoroughly 
reformed  the  educational  system  of  France  from 
top  to  bottom ;  and  many  improvements  were 
introduced,  especially  in  the  primary  schools  and 
in  the  higher  gymnasiums.  In  the  third  period, 
from  1848  till  his  death,  religion  came  more  and 


more  to  the  foreground  in  his  works.  In  1852 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  consistory,  and  in 
his  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  he  ap- 
plied the  same  principle  of  "  resistance "  as  he 
had  formerly  applied  in  the  government  of  the 
State.  He  was  orthodox,  and  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  Calvinistic  system  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  just  thereby  he  made  the  difference  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
France  more  apparent  and  decisive.  His  princi- 
pal religious  works  are,  UEglise  et  la  Socie'te  chre- 
tienne  (1861),  and  Meditations  sur  I'essence  de  la 
religion  chretienne  (1864),  Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1865:  of  a  more  popular  character  Les  Vies  de 
quatre  grands  Chretiens  francais.  I.  St.  Louis,  II. 
Calvin  (1868,  all  published),  Eng.  trans.,  St.  Loins 
and  Calvin,  London,  1868.  In  1826  he  founded 
the  Socie'te  Biblique,  in  1833  the  Socie'te  d' instruction 
primaire  prolestante,  and  in  1857  the  Societe  d'his- 
toire  du  protestantisme  francais.  See  M.  Guizot  in 
Private  Life,  by  his  daughter,  Madame  De  Witt, 
London  and  Boston,  1880. 

GUNDULPH.  Bishop  Gerhard  of  Cambrai  and 
Arras  discovered  in  1025  a  heretical  sect  in  his 
diocese,  whose  members  professed  to  have  received 
their  peculiar  tenets  from  one  Gundulph,  an  Italian 
by  birth.  As  the  bishop  was  very  zealous  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  he  had  the  heretics  seized,  and 
placed  before  a  synod  assembled  in  the  Church 
of  Mary  at  Arras.  The  doctrines,  however,  which 
the  accused  were  willing  to  recognize  as  theirs, 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  innocent ;  and  the  whole 
affair  threatened  to  become  a  mere  triviality, 
when  the  bishop  arose,  and  proved  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  sect  than  the  sect  itself,  ascribing 
to  it  a  multitude  of  hideous  and  dangerous  here- 
sies. As  the  excitement  of  the  assembly  reached 
a  very  high  pitch  under  the  bishop's  speech,  the 
accused  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  submit  to 
every  thing,  recant  every  thing,  and  subscribe  to 
every  thing :  so  they  did ;  and  the  acts  of  this 
towering  stupidity  are  still  extant  (D'Achery, 
Spicil.,  I.;  Mansi,  Concil.  XIX.).  But  outside  of 
those  acts  nothing  is  known  either  of  Gundulph, 
or  his  doctrines,  or  his  followers. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  a  conspiracy  (1604-05) 
of  some  Roman  Catholics  for  blowing  up  Parlia- 
ment House  with  gunpowder  while  Parliament 
was  in  session,  and  killing  the  king,  and  thus  se- 
curing advantages  for  their  Church.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  who  had  been  held  down  under  Eliza- 
beth, expected  concessions  from  James  I.,  but  were 
disappointed.  Robert  Catesby  and  Guy  Fawkes 
were  the  leading  conspirators.  A  building  was 
rented  next  to  Parliament  House  in  1604,  and 
work  begun  in  boring  through  the  walls,  which 
were  nine  feet  thick,  when  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  them  of  renting  the  cellar  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  itself.  The  conspirators  deposited 
thirty-six  kegs  of  powder  there,  covering  them 
with  stones  and  fagots.  The  plot  was  to  be 
consummated  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  the 
opening  day  of  Parliament.  Lord  Monteagle,  a 
Roman-Catholic  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  apprised  of  the  danger  by  letter,  and  imme- 
diately communicated  the  matter  to  the  king. 
The  powder  was  discovered,  and  Fawkes  taken  in 
the  cellar.  Severe  tortures  were  employed  to 
draw  from  him  confessions  implicating  others, 
but  without  avail.     With  three  others  he  was  put 
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to  death  Jan.  31,  1606.  The  day  previous  four 
had  suffered  for  the  same  crime. 

The  discovery  of  this  plot  was  very  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England. 
The  5th  of  November  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
a  national  holiday  by  an  act  which  was  not  re- 
pealed for  two  hundred  years.  One  of  the  popu- 
lar festivities  of  the  day  has  been  to  dress  up  a 
figure  in  rags,  parade  the  streets,  singing  rhymes, 
and  at  night  burning  it.  See  the  Histories  of 
England. 

GUNTHER,  Anton,  b.  at-  Lindenau,  in  Bohe- 
mia, Nov.  17,  1783 ;  d.  at  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  1863 ; 
studied  first  law,  then  theology;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1820,  and  lived  mostly  in  Vienna,  as 
teacher  of  philosophy.  His  works,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Vorschule  zur  speculativen  Theologie 
(1828),  Sad-  und  Nord-Uchter  (1832),  Thomas  a 
Scrupulis  (1835),  Die  Juste-Milieus  (1837),  do  not 
present  a  finished  philosophical  system,  but  are 
only  an  attack  on  the  reigning  monism,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  reconciling  the  Roman-Catholic  dogma 
and  modern  science.  They  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, however,  and  found,  like  those  of  Hermes, 
many  ardent  students ;  but  in  1857  they  were  put 
on  the  Index.  See  P  Knoodt  :  Anton  GUnther, 
Wien,  1881, 2  vols. ;  J.  Flegel  :  A.  Giinthers  Dua- 
lismus  von  Geist  u.  Natur,  Breslau,  1882,  pp.  42. 

CURNALL,  William,  author  of  a  quaint  and 
popular  book,  The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour; 
b.  at  Lynn,  1616 ;  d.  at  Lavenham,  October,  1679. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge;  in  1644  became  rec- 
tor of  Lavenham,  and  at  the  Restoration  signed 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Christian  in  Com- 
plete Armour,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Saints'  War  with 
the  Devil,  etc.,  is  a  series  of  sermons  on  Eph.  vi. 
6-20,  abounding  in  epigrammatic  sayings,  and 
displaying  great  skill  in  applying  Scripture.  It 
was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1655,  sixth 
edition,  1679,  and  many  times  since  ;  new  edition, 
London,  1865,  in  two  volumes,  with  Introduction 
by  Bishop  Ryle. 

GURNEY,  Joseph  John,  an  eminent  philanthro- 
pist, and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  b.  at 
Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Aug.  2,  1788;  d. 
Jan.  4,  1847.  He  attended  lectures  for  a  while 
at  Oxford,  and  was  recognized  in  1818  as  a  minis- 
ter by  the  Friends.  The  three  years  between 
1837  and  1840  he  spent  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies,  preaching.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  piety  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  always 
foremost  in  enterprises  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity, using  his  large  wealth  with  a  liberal 
hand.  He  aided  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  meas- 
ures for  prison-reform,  and  was  the  associate  with 
Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  their  efforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  The  latter  cause  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  having  signed  the 
pledge  at  Ipswich,  April  8, 1843.  His  temperance 
tract,  Water  is  Best,  has  been  widely  circulated- 

Mr.  Gurney  issued  quite  a  number  of  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  with  some  larger  works.  Of  these 
the  principal  are,  Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doc- 
trines, and  Practical  Operations  of  Christianity, 
Lond.,  1827,  trans,  into  Spanish  and  German ; 
History,  Authority,  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath,  Lond., 
1831 ;  Puseyism  traced  to  its  Root,  1845.  These 
works  passed  through  a  number  of  editions.     See 


Memoirs  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  by  Braithwaite  (Nor- 
wich and  Phila.,  1854,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.;  1855)  and 
Hodgson  (Phila.,  1856). 

GURY,  Joseph  Pierre,  b.  Jan.  23,  1801;  d. 
April  18,  1866 ;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1824 ;  taught  moral  theology  in  various  schools  of 
the  Jesuits ;  and  wrote  Compendium  theologian  mo- 
ralis  and  Casus  Conscientioz,  which,  as  specimens 
of  the  morals  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  procured  for 
their  author  an  unenviable  notoriety.  See  Linn  : 
Das  Handbuch  Gurys  und  die  christliche  Ethik, 
Freiberg,  1869. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS.  See  Thirty-Years' 
War. 

GUSTAVUS-ADOLPHUS-ASSOCIATION.  The 
idea  of  this  association  was  first  conceived  by  Dr. 
Grossmann  of  Leipzig  in  1832,  when  the  second 
centennial  of  the  death  of  the  great  Protestant 
hero  was  celebrated  at  Liitzen,  Nov.  6.  Not  sim- 
ply a  monument  of  brass  or  stone  should  be  raised 
in  his  honor,  but  a  monument  of  living  men,  doing 
the  same  work  as  he  had  done,  —  aiding  and 
supporting  Protestant  families  and  congregations 
whenever  aid  and  support  were  needed.  An  asso- 
ciation was  formed ;  and  Oct.  4,  1834,  its  statutes 
were  confirmed  by  the  Saxon  king.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  success  was  very  slender.  Though 
10,000  thalers  were  sent  from  Sweden,  the  total 
capital  of  the  association  in  1841  was  only  12,850 
thalers.  But  in  the  same  year  Legrand,  pastor 
of  Basel,  and  Karl  Zimmermann,  court-preacher 
at  Darmstadt,  made  most  effective  appeals  to  the 
public,  setting  forth  the  religious  privations,  chi- 
caneries, and  dangers  to  which  evangelical  fami- 
lies and  congregations  are  exposed  when  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  Roman-Catholic  population. 
Branch  societies  were  formed  in  various  places  in 
Germany,  as  also  in  foreign  countries,  and  were 
brought  in  connection  with  the  mother  associa- 
tion ;  and  at  the  general  assembly  in  Stuttgart, 
1845,  the  accounts  of  the  association  showed  an 
income  of  42,000  thalers  for  the  last  year.  Aid 
had  been  given  to  62  congregations.  In  several 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  Bavaria,  the  asso- 
ciation met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Roman-Catholic  government ;  and  during  the  rev- 
olutionary years  of  184S  and  1849  the  interest 
slackened,  — the  revenue  sank  down  to  21,000  tha- 
lers. But  in  1850  matters  began  to  improve,  and 
since  that  time  progress  has  been  made  every 
year.  The  association,  comprising  43  minor  asso- 
ciations, with  1,160  branch  societies,  8  students' 
and  371  women's  associations,  owns  now  a  capital 
of  336,401  marks.  Since  its  foundation  it  has 
distributed  14,183,798  marks,  and  has  built  1,068 
churches,  639  schoolhouses,  42  cemeteries,  and 
358  parsonages.  See  K.  Zimmermann:  Geschichte 
des  Gustav  Adolf  Vereins,  Darmstadt,  1877;  W 
Pressel  :  Bausteine  zur  Geschichte  d.  G.  A.  Ve- 
reins, 1878,2  vols.,  and  Der  G.  A.  Vereins  und  das 
Volk  Israel,  Tubing.,  1879.        K.  ZIMMERMANN- 

GUTHLAC,  St.,  presbyter,  and  hermit  of  Crow- 
land  ;  b.  674  ;  d.  714.  The  child  of  nobles,  he 
early  showed  martial  prowess,  and  attacked,  at 
the  head  of  his  band,  the  hereditary  British  foe ; 
but,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  suddenly  experien- 
cing a  change  of  heart,  he  gave  up  his  wild  life, 
repaired  to  a  monastery,  and  then,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  a  solitary  life,  crossed  over  to  Crowland, 
a  desolate  island  off  the  extreme  south  coast  of 
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Lincolnshire,  and  there  lived  as  a  hermit.  But 
his  fame  for  piety  attracted  many  admirers,  and 
the  hermit  became  a  teacher  of  righteousness, 
while  "men  of  divers  conditions,  nobles,  bishops, 
abbots,  poor,  rich,  from  Mercia,  and  all  Britain," 
made  up  his  congregation.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Hedda,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  At  first  in 
his  solitude  he  was  plagued  by  carnal  temptations, 
and  tormented  by  visions  ;  but  he  resisted- vigor- 
ously, and  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
in  the  giving  of  spiritual  counsel,  abundant  dis- 
traction. One  day  he  made  this  beautiful  re- 
mark to  a  visitor,  "  Who  hath  led  his  life  after 
God's  will,  the  wild  beasts  and  wild  birds  have 
become-  more  intimate  with  him,  and  the  man 
who  will  pass  his  life  apart  from  worldly  men,  to 
him  the  angels  approach  nearer."  On  the  site  of 
his  cell  and  oratory  Ethelbald  erected  a  monas- 
tery. See  article  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  Chr. 
Biog.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  823-826. 

GUTHRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Scottish  preacher 
and  editor ;  son  of  David  Guthrie ;  b.  at  Brechin, 
July  12, 1803 ;  d.  at  St.  Leonard's-on-the-Sea,  Feb. 
23, 1873.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  schools  of 
his  native  place,  then  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  attended  from  1815  to  1826 ;  stud- 
ied medicine  in  Paris  in  1827 ;  and  conducted  a 
bank  agency  in  Brechin  from  1828  to  1830.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825 ;  ordained  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Arbirlot  on  May  13,  1830 ;  trans- 
lated to  collegiate  charge  of  old  Greyfriars  Church, 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  16,  1837 ;  and  appointed  minis- 
ter of  the  new  parish  of  St.  John's,  in  the  same 
city,  Nov.  19,  1840.  At  the  disruption  he  joined 
the  Free  Church,  and  became  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Free  St.  John's,  which  charge  he  held 
until  disabled  by  illness  in  1864,  when  he  became 
pastor  emeritus.  After  this  he  became  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine,  in  the  pages  of  which  most 
of  his  later  works  appeared.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1849 ;  and  was  moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1862. 

He  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher, 
though  his  peculiarities  were  not  those  which 
have  usually  been  associated  with  the  Scottish 
pulpit.  Discovering,  through  his  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  his  Bible-class  at  Arbirlot,  how 
much  an  illustration  did  to  assist  the  understand- 
ings and  memories  of  his  hearers,  he  cultivated 
the  pictorial  and  illustrative  in  his  discourses ; 
and  by  the  charm  of  his  figures,  the  simplicity  of 
his  style,  and  the  dramatic  power  of  his  manner, 
he  rose  to  the  front  rank  of  pulpit  orators.  He 
wrote  his  sermons,  and  committed  them  to  memo- 
ry so  fully,  that  he  could  give  with  ease  that  which 
he  had  prepared  with  elaboration.  His  delivery 
was  at  first  slow  and  measured ;  and,  though  he 
waxed  warmer  as  he  proceeded,  he  never  lost  his 
self-possession.  He  had  nothing  of  the  whirl- 
wind of  Chalmers,  and  rarely  became  impas- 
sioned ;  but  he  was  always  dramatic.  Occasion- 
ally the  drapery  of  his  illustration  rather  overlaid 
the  truth  which  he  desired  to  illustrate ;  but  gen- 
erally "  the  story,  like  the  feathers  of  an  arrow, 
made  it  strike,  and,  like  the  barb,  made  it  stick." 

Guthrie  was  eminent  also  as  a  philanthropist. 
His  pastorate  of  St.  John's  took  him  down  into 
the  dens  of  the  Edinburgh  Cowgate,  and  stirred 
him  up  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  elevation   of  the 


depraved.  Thus  began  his  labors  for  Ragged 
Schools,  with  which  his  name  will  be  always  asso- 
ciated ;  for,  though  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen 
was  in  that  field  before  him,  it  was  Guthrie's  plea 
that  first  roused  public  attention  to  the  need  for 
such  institutions.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  temperance  cause,  and  for  years  was  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  total  abstinence.  In  the 
same  line  he  took  up  Chalmers's  territorial  sys- 
tem, and  was  instrumental  in  rearing,  on  that 
principle,  several  churches  in  Edinburgh,  which 
are  now  prosperous  and  self-supporting. 

He  was  the  means  of  raising  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  parsonages  for  the  min- 
isters of  the  Free  Church ;  and  every  cause  which 
had  for  its  object  the  righting  of  wrong,  or  the 
alleviation  of  distress,  or  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen,  found  in  him  a  noble  advocate. 

His  editorial  labors,  while  sustaining  fully,  did 
not  increase,  his  reputation ;  but  they  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that,  while 
he  was  steadfastly  attached  to  his  own  religious 
belief,  he  could  stretch  a  brother's  hand  to  all 
classes  of  Christians  ;  and  so,  when  he  died,  there 
was  no  man  more  generally  lamented  by  men  of 
every  denomination. 

Lit. — Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Guthrie,  D.D.,  by  his  sons  David  K.  and  Charles 
Guthkie,  1873 ;  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,  1847 ; 
Second  Plea  for  Bagged  Schools,  1849 ;  Seed-time 
and  Harvest  of  Ragged  Schools,  1860  ;  The  Gospel 
in  Ezekiel  (sermons),  1855 ;  The  City,  its  Sins  and 
Soitows,  1857  ;  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,  1858 ;  The  Way  to  Life,  1862 ;  Speaking  to 
the  Heart,  1862 ;  Man  and  the  Gospel,  1865 ;  The 
Angel's  Song,  1865 ;  The  Parables,  1866  ;  Our 
Father's  Business,  1867 ;  Out  of  Harness,  1867 ; 
Early  Piety,  1868 ;  Studies  of  Character  from  the. 
O.  T,  1868,  1870  ;  Sundays  Abroad,  1871.  Works, 
reprinted  N.Y.,  1873-76,  11  vols.,  and  his  Auto- 
biography and  Life  in  2  vols.      WM.  M.  TAYLOK. 

CUTZLAFF,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  b.  at  Stet- 
tin, 1802 ;  d.  at  Victoria,  Aug.  9,  1851 ;  went  in 
1823  to  Singapore  as  a  missionary  in  the  service 
of  the  Netherland  Missionary  Society,  thence  in 
1828  to  Siam,  and  in  1831  to  China,  where  he  re- 
mained as  secretary  to  the  British  ambassador 
since  1834,  though  occupying  most  of  his  time 
with  missionary  work.  He  wrote  Sketch  of  Chi- 
nese History,  London,  1834,  2  vols.,  China  (topog- 
raphy, literature,  religion,  jurisprudence,  etc.), 
London,  1838,  2  vols.,  besides  several  papers  on 
China  and  East-Indian  matters  in  the  journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society  in  London. 

GUYON,  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la  Mothe, 
a  prominent  representative  of  French  mysticism  ; 
b.  of  noble  and  wealthy  parents  at  Montargis, 
France,  April  16,  1648 ;  d.  at  Blois,  June  9,  1717. 
Her  childhood  was  spent  in  the  Ursuline  convent 
at  Montargis  and  the  Benedictine  convent  close 
by.  She  was  of  delicate  constitution,  and  already 
in  early  childhood  showed  an  inclination  towards 
ascetic  mysticism.  The  works  of  Francis  de 
Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  her  mind.  When  she  read  that  th& 
latter  had  branded  on  her  bosom  the  name  of 
Jesus  with  a  hot  iron,  she  stitched  a  piece  of 
paper  bearing  the  same  name,  on  the  flesh  of  her 
own  bosom,  with  a  needle,  and  wore  it  there. 
Her  parents  thwarted  her  in  her  desire  to  take 
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the  veil,  and  in  her  sixteenth  year  (1664)  espoused 
her  to  M.  Guyon,  who  was  then  thirty-eight  years 
old.  Her  married  life  was  made  wretched  by 
the  jealousy  and  severity  of  a  mother-in-law. 
She  bore  her  husband  five  children ;  but  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  her  religious  enthusiasm. 
At  this  period  she  observed  painful  and  prolonged 
ascetic  practices,  flagellating  herself  till  the  blood 
ran  from  the  wounds,  wearing  a  girdle  studded 
with  iron  teeth,  tearing  her  skin  with  thorns, 
walking  with  stones  in  her  shoes,  and  depriving 
herself  of  food  and  sleep.  The  fashionable  soci- 
ety in  which  her  husband  mingled  she  completely 
renounced. 

In  1677  Madame  Guyon  was  left  a  widow  with 
three  children,  and,  in  spite  of  offers  of  marriage, 
remained  a  widow.  A  correspondence  with 
Father  La  Combe,  whom  she  had  met  in  Mon- 
targis,  and  other  circumstances,  led  her  to  devote 
herself  to  Christian  activity  in  Gex,  near  Geneva. 
Thither  she  started  secretly,  in  1681,  after  secur- 
ing the  sympathy  of  D'Aranthon,  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  then  in  Paris.  At  Gex  she  entered  the 
institution  for  converts  from  Protestantism,  and 
had  La  Combe  for  confessor.  She,  however,  was 
not  happy ;  and  when  the  bishop  proposed  to  her 
to  become  mother  superior,  and  endow  the  insti- 
tution with  her  wealth,  she  fled  to  the  Ursuline 
convent  at  Thoune,  where  La  Combe  resided. 
Her  life  there  was  a  series  of  visions,  revelations, 
etc.  When  La  Combe  followed  a  call  of  the 
Bishop  of  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  Madame  Guyon 
went  to  Turin  to  visit  the  Marquis  of  Prunai. 
They  took  the  journey  in  company,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  occasion  for  scandal,  as  her 
removal  to  Thoune  had  done  before.  Soon  after, 
La  Combe  ordered  her  to  go  to  Paris,  and  accom- 
panied her  as  far  as  Grenoble.  While  tarrying 
there,  she  began  her  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  wrote  her  Moyen  court  et  tres  facile  de 
faire  oraison  ("  Short  and  easy  method  of  prayer" "), 
and  Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  ("  The  Song  of 
Solomon").  Her  mysticism,  however,  awakened 
opposition ;  and,  leaving  Grenoble,  she  journeyed 
over  Marseilles  and  Nice,  back  to  Turin.  She 
was  about  to  found  a  charitable  institution  there, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever. 

In  1686  La  Combe  was  cited  by  the  general  of 
the  order  of  Barnabites  to  appear  at  Paris,  and 
thither  Madame  Guyon  accompanied  him.  The 
following  year,  at  the  instigation  of  her  brother, 
Pere  de  la  Mothe,  the  former  was  charged  with 
improper  relations  with  Madame  Guyon,  and  for 
being  a  follower  of  Michael  Molinos,  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastille.  Thenceforth,  Madame  Guyon's 
religious  views  were  an  object  of  suspicion,  and 
she  herself  of  harsh  treatment. 

In  1688  she  was  confined  to  the  convent  at 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but  subsequently  released 
through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
From  1688  to  1694  she  lived  mostly  at  Paris,  and 
often  went  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  training 
institute  at  St.  Cyr,  where  she  propagated  her 
peculiar  views,  and  became  an  object  of  admira- 
tion and  reverence.  There  her  first  meeting  with 
Fenelon  occurred,  which  led  to  a  cordial  friend- 
ship. In  1604-  a  meeting  was  arranged  between 
her  and  Bossuet,  the  most  influential  prelate  of 
France  at  that  time.  The  same  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  complaints,  and  at  Madame   Guyon's 


instance,  a  commission  of  three,  consisting  of 
Bossuet,  Bishop  Noailles,  and  Abbe  Tronson, 
was  appointed  to  examine  her  writings.  Thirty 
articles  were  drawn  from  them,  teaching  errors, 
which  Madame  Guyon  recanted,  receiving,  in 
return,  a  certificate  from  Bossuet  of  catholic  or- 
thodoxy. She  continued  to  hold  meetings  in 
Paris  for  the  advancement  of  the  inner  life,  and 
was  apprehended  Dec.  28,  1695,  and  placed  in 
confinement  at  Vincennes,  and  later  in  the  Bas- 
tille, from  which,  by  the  intercession  of  Noailles, 
now  Archbishop  of  Paris,  she  was  removed  to 
Vaugirard.  But  a  letter  of  La  Combe's  (who 
died  insane  1699),  calling  upon  her  to  do  penance 
for  their  mutual  intimacy,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  led  him  to  condemn  her  again  to 
the  Bastille.  In  1699  Bossuet  secured  a  complete 
victory  over  Fenelon  by  the  condemnation  of  his 
Maximes  des  Saintes,  in  which  he  had  given  a 
defence  of  the  views  of  Madame  Guyon.  The 
following  year,  a  clerical  council,  under  his  presi- 
dency at  St.  Germain,  pronounced  the  character 
of  Madame  Guyon  above  reproach.  As  a  result, 
she  was  released  from  imprisonment,  but  directed 
to  live  at  Diziers,  near  Blois,  with  her  son.  Ac- 
cording to  an  eye-witness  (De  Labetterie),  she 
lived  there  an  exemplary  Christian  life  until  her 
death,  fifteen  years  afterwards.  No  bitter  word 
ever  passed  her  lips.  A  constant  sufferer,  she 
heard  mass  daily  from  her  bed,  and  took  the 
communion  every  other  day. 

[Madame  Guyon,  and  the  school  of  Mystics  or 
Quietists  which  she  represented,  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  inner  life,  and  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  God,  and  taught  that  our  wills  may  be  cohi- 
pletely  lost  in  the  divine  will,  that  we  should 
strive  after  a  disinterested  love  for  him,  and  that 
entire  sanctification  is  possible  in  this  world. 
Outward  exercises  of  devotion  and  prayer  are  a 
lower  stage  of  Christian  life ;  and  the  aim  of 
every  believer  should  be  to  rest  entirely  in  God. 
It  was  the  tendency  of  these  views  to  disparage 
the  external  observances  of  religion,  to  substitute 
for  the  authority  of  the  Church  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  to  lead  to  Antinomianism,  which 
aroused  the  opposition  of  Bossuet  and  others. 

Madame  Guyon  was  a  graceful  writer ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  writings  already  mentioned,  she 
wrote  Les  torrens  spiriluels,  Cologne,  1704  ("  Spir- 
itual streams  "),  in  which  she  compares  our  souls 
seeking  after  God  to  streams  of  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  etc.,  flowing  towards  the  ocean;  Les 
livres  de  VAncien  et  de  Nouveau  Test,  traduit,  avec 
des  explications  et  des  reflexions  qui  regardent  la  vie 
interieure,  Cologne,  1713-15  ("  The  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  translated  with  ex- 
planations and  reflections  concerning  the  inner 
life").  She  also  published  religious  poems  (Re- 
cueil  de  Poesies  spirituelles,  Amsterdam,  1689), 
some  of  which  were  translated  by  Cowper,  and 
are  found  in  English  hymn-books;  as,  "I  would 
love  thee,  God  and  Father,"  and  "  My  Lord,  how 
full  of  sweet  content."  For  her  life,  see  her 
autobiography,  La  vie  de  Mme.  Guyon  e'crite  par 
elle-meme,  Cologne,  1720  (a  work  not  entirely  her 
own)  ;  Upham  :  Life,  Religious  Experiences,  and 
Opinions  of  Madame  Guyon,  New  York,  1847,  Lon- 
don, 1862,  2  vols. ;  Heppe  :  Gesch.  d.  quiet.  Mys- 
itk,  Berlin,  1875 ;  L.  Guerrier  :  Madame  Guyon, 
d'apres  les  ecrits  orig.  et  des  doc.  ine'dits,  Orleans, 
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1881.  See  also  Batjssett's  Lives  of  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon.~\  HEPPE. 

GUYSE,  John,  D.D.,  a  dissenting  minister ;  b. 
at  Hertford,  Eng.,  1680;  removed  to  London,  as 
successor  to  Matthew  Clarke,  1732  ;  lost  his  sight 
toward  the  close  of  his  life ;  d.  Nov.  22,  1761. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Practical  Expositor,  or  an 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Form  of  a 
Paraphrase,  with  Occasional  Notes,  London,  1739- 
52,  3  vols.,  several  times  reprinted,  formerly  much 
esteemed,  but  now  almost  forgotten. 

GYROVAGI  is  the  name  generally  given  to  a 
kind  of  vagrant  monks  which  was  very  numerous 


when  monasticism  was  first  introduced  in  Western 
Europe.  They  had  no  fixed  domicile,  but  wan- 
dered from  cell  to  cell,  from  hermitage  to  hermit- 
age, from  abbey  to  abbey,  living  on  the  hospitality 
of  their  brethren,  but  giving  both  to  them  and 
to  the  community  at  large  a  very  bad  example. 
Augustine  and  Cassianus  wrote  against  them,  and 
several  synods  in  Gaul  tried  to  suppress  them ;  but 
they  did  not  disappear  until  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  the  Pious,  when  the  rules  of 
Benedict  became  the  rules  of  monasticism  in  gen- 
eral. Cf .  Martene  :  Commentar.  in  Regulam  S.  P. 
Benedicti,  Paris,  1690.  albkecht  vogel. 
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HAAG  (HAGUE)  ASSOCIATION,  for  the  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion,  The,  or  The 
Apologetical  Society  of  the  Hague,  was  founded 
in  August,  1785,  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Dutch  theologians.  The  occasion  was  the  appear- 
ance, in  1782,  of  Priestley's  History  of  the  Corrup- 
tions of  Christianity;  and  the  object  of  the  society 
was  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  anti-Christian 
tendencies  of  the  age.  During  the  first  period  of 
its  life  (1785-1810)  its  stand-point  was  strictly 
orthodox  and  supranaturalistic.  In  its  publica- 
tions the  accommodation  theory  of  Semler  was 
absolutely  rejected;  the  doctrines  of  vicarious 
atonement,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.,  were  strongly  emphasized; 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was  consid- 
ered an  indisputable  fact.  During  the  second 
period  (1810-35)  the  exegetical  element  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  the  stand-point  may 
be  characterized  as  biblico-evangelical.  The  bib- 
lical angelology,  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
were  vindicated ;  the  dogmatics  and  ethics  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  were  examined;  and  the  biblical 
idea  of  revelation  was  maintained  in  opposition 
to  the  rationalists.  The  character  of  the  third 
period  (1835-60)  was  principally  determined  by 
the  writings  of  D.  F.  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen 
school.  The  contest  raged  around  the  very  fun- 
damentals of  Christianity;  and  the  principles 
which  the  society  fought  for  were  strongly  con- 
servative, though  it  carried  on  the  fight  in  a  free, 
scientific  spirit.  But,  from  this  critico-historical 
platform,  the  society,  after  1860,  gradually  glided 
into  the  ethico-religious  field ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  truth  and  beauty  they  contain,  its  publica- 
tions on  slavery,  war,  capital  punishment,  woman's 
emancipation,  and  other  questions  of  a  similar 
import,  lie  far  out  in  the. periphery  of  Christian 
apologetics.  J.  J.  van  oosterzee. 

HAB'AKKUK  (p'p^n,  "embracing  "),  one  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the 
expression  (iii.  19),  "To  the  chief  singer  on  my 
stringed  instruments,"  the  inference  has  with 
justice  been  drawn,  that  he  was  a  Levite ;  for  only 
Levites  and  priests  could  participate  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  temple.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  the  prophet's  life  except  what  has  been  handed 
down  by  unreliable  tradition.  [The  rabbins  said 
he  was  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  whom  Elisha 
had  restored.  A  "  Habakkuk,  son  of  Joshua,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,"  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
author  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  He  carried  food 
to  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  etc.] 

Book  of.  The  prophecy  of  Habbakuk  contains 
'  1)  The  prophet's  complaint  against  the  corrupt 
state  of  society  (i.  2-4)  ;  (2)  The  divine  answer, 
announcing  an  irruption  of  the  Chaldseans  (i.  5- 
11) ;  (3)  The  prophet's  complaint  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous greed  and  fierceness  of  the  Chaldseans  (i.  12- 
1 1 ) ;  (4)  The  divine  answer,  promising  their  destruc- 
tion (ii.  4-20)  ;  and  (5)  The  prophet's  response  to 
these  two  divine  announcements  in  a  magnificent 
ode  commemorating  the  majesty  of  God  (iii.). 

-The  time  of  composition  is  not  indicated  by 


any  positive  statement  in  the  book  itself.  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  and  others  refer  it  to  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  and  regard  the  invasion  of  the  Chal- 
dseans alluded  to  as  beginning  with  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  (605  B.C.).  This  view  is  opposed 
by  ch.  i.  5,  which  represents  that  invasion  as  some- 
thing incredible,  and  by  the  fact  that  Zephaniah 
(i.  7 ;  comp.  Hab.  ii.  20)  and  Jeremiah  (iv.  13, 
v.  6 ;  comp.  Hab.  i.  8)  draw  from  Habakkuk. 
Others  place  the  prophet's  activity  under  Manas- 
seh.  The  third  chapter,  which  presupposes  the 
restoration  of  the  old  temple  worship,  makes 
against  this  view,  and  for  a  date  after  the  twelfth 
year  of  Josiah's  reign  (630  B.C.),  up  to  which  time 
idolatry  lasted.  [This  view  is  ably  presented  by 
Delitzsch  in  his  Commentary.]  The  sentiments 
of  ch.  i.  2-4  are  in  accord  with  such  a  transition 
period  to  better  things.  The  style  of  Habakkuk 
is  classic.  Expression  and  description  are  artis- 
tically rounded  off,  and  less  dependent  upon  older 
models  than  the  other  Minor  Prophets.  The  au- 
thor deserves  a  place  among  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets;  and  the  lyric  poem  of  ch.  iii.  sur- 
passes every  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  has  with  justice  been  said  by  Umbreit 
that  he  resembles  Jeremiah  in  the  combination 
of  softness  with  lofty  manliness,  and  Asaph  in 
his  lyric  sensitiveness  and  warmth. 

[With  reference  to  the  third  chapter  of  Habak- 
kuk, Isaac  Taylor  says  {Hebrew  Poetry,  American 
edition,  p.  255),  "This  anthem,  unequalled  in 
majesty  and  splendor  of  language  and  imagery, 
and  which,  in  its  closing  verses,  gives  expression 
in  terms  the  most  affecting  to  an  intense  feeling, 
on  this  ground  so  fully  embodies  these  religious 
sentiments  as  to  satisfy  Christian  piety,  even  of 
the  loftiest  order."  Of  the  same  chapter  Dean 
Stanley  (Jewish  Church,  ii.  549)  says,  "The  prophet 
seems  to  be  transformed  into  the  Psalmist ;  the 
ancient  poetic  fervor  of  Deborah  is  rekindled 
within  him."  Some  of  the  most  frequently  quoted 
passages  of  Scripture  are  found  in  our  prophet 
(i.  13,  ii.  14,  15,  20,  iii.  2,  18,  etc.);  and  the  great 
truth,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  "  (ii.  4),  is 
used  by  Paid  as  the  constructive  doctrine  of  two 
of  his  Epistles  (Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  11).  Daniel 
Webster  somewhere  says  that  the  imagery  of 
Habakkuk  is  not  surpassed  in  all  literature.  To 
be  convinced  of  its  grandeur  one  has  only  to 
refer  to  the  description  of  the  invading  Chaldseans, 
whose  "  horses  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and 
more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves  "  (i.  5-11), 
and  whose  greed  is  as  insatiable  as  death  and 
hell  (ii.  5)  ;  or  to  the  magnificent  description  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  God  (iii.  2-15). 

Lit. — For  full  list  of  literature,  see  Minor 
Prophets.  Delitzsch  :  D.  Prophet  Habakuk, 
Leip.,  1843,  and  De  Hubac.  Proph.  vita  atque  cetate, 
Leip.,  1844;  Gumpach:  D.  Prophet  Habakuk, 
Munchen,  1860 ;  W.  Aldis  Wright,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Diet. ;  and  Dr.  Alexander,  in  Encycl. 
Brit.].  VOLCK. 

HABERKORN,  Peter,  b.  at  Butzbach,  1604; 
d.  at  Giessen,  1676 ;  was  first  professor  at  Mar- 
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burg,  then  court-preacher  at  Darmstadt,  and  final- 
ly professor  at  Giessen.  He  was  one  of  the  lights 
of  Protestant  polemics  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  wrote  against  Romanism  and  syncretism : 
Disputationes  ante  Walenburgicas  (1658),  Enodatio 
errorum  Syncretisticorum  (1665),  etc. 

HABERT,  Isaac,  d.  at  Pont  de  Salors,  near 
Rodez,  1668;  was  b.  in  Paris;  studied  at  the  Sor- 
boime ;  was  appointed  canon  at  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  became  Bishop  of  Vabres  in 
1645.  He  was  the  first  to  attack  the  Jansenists, 
and  is  said  to  have  done  so  at  the  instigation  of 
Richelieu.  His  principal  writings  are,  De  consen- 
su hierarchice  et  monarchies  (1640),  De  primatu  Patri 
(1645),  De  gratia  (1646),  etc. 

HACKET,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield;  b. 
in  London,  September,  1592  ;  d.  at  Lichfield,  Oct. 
21,1670.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  was 
chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  made  bishop  1661. 
His  best  known  work  is  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  under  the  whimsical  title,  Scrinia  ref- 
erata,  a  memorial  offered  to  the  great  deservings  of 
John  Williams,  D.D.,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  contain- 
ing a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  and 
transactions  of  his  life  in  relation  both  to  Church 
and  State,  folio,  London,  1693;  abridged  edition, 
1715.  Darling  says  this  life  is  "one  of  the  most 
curious  pieces  of  biography  in  our  language,  of 
great  historical  value,  and  full  of  rare  quotations 
and  quaint  illustrations." 

HACKETT,  Horatio  Balch,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  emi- 
nent Baptist  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can exegetes ;  b.  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 
1808 ;  d.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Nov.  2,  1875.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  (1830)  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1833)  ;  studied 
in  Germany  ;  was  for  four  years  professor  of  Latin 
in  Brown  University;  in  1839  became  professor 
of  biblical  literature  in  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  and  in  1870  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment Greek  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  full 
of  learning :  he  loved  his  work  even  in  its  dryest 
details.  In  private  life  he  was  simple,  modest, 
and  humble,  warm  in  his  affections,  tender  in  his 
sympathies,  and  unaffected  in  his  piety.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New-Testament  company  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  as  he  had 
previously  been  of  the  American  Bible  Union. 
His  works  are  very  valuable,  and  include  an  edi- 
tion, with  notes,  of  Plutarch's  De  Sera  Numinis 
Vindicta  (1844) ;  a  translation,  with  improve- 
ments, of  Winer's  Chaldee  Grammar  (1845)  ;  an 
original  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  Chrestomathy 
(1847);  Commentary  on  the  Acts  (1851;  revised  edi- 
tion, 1858,  and  again  1877)  ;  Illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture, suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land 
(1855;  revised  edition,  1868;  new  edition,  1882)  ; 
Philemon,  new  annotated  translation  (1860) ; 
Christian  Memorials  of  the  War  (1864)  ;  transla- 
tions, with  additions,  of  Van  Oosterzee's  Com- 
mentary on  Philemon  (1868),  and  Braune's  on 
Philippians  and  Philemon  (1870),  for  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Lange  ;  edition  of  Rawlinson's  His- 
torical Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament  (1873). 
In  connection  with  Professor  Ezra  Abbot  he 
edited  the  American  edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary,_  New  York,  1868-70,  4  vols.,  with  many 
corrections  and  valuable  additions. 


HA'DAD  (Tin,  also  inn),  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology ;  was  the  name  of  a  Syrian  divinity.  It 
was  also  the  name  of  two  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
xxxv.  35,  xxxvi.  39),  —  a  son  of  Ishmael  (1  Chron. 
i.  30),  and  a  contemporary  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
xi.  14-22).  The  last- mentioned,  who  was  of 
royal  blood,  fled  as  a  child  to  Egypt  at  Joab's 
defeat  of  the  Edomites.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  and  at  David's  death  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  his  native  land.  The  Hebrew 
text  breaks  off  so  suddenly  at  verse  22,  and  verse 
25  is  so  evidently  out  of  place,  that  we  prefer  to 
suppose  that  the  conclusion  of  his  history  has,  by 
an  error  of  the  copyist,  been  inserted  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  to  read  at  verse  25,  with  the  LXX., 
"  This  is  the  evil  that  Hadad  did,  and  he  abhorred 
Israel,  and  reigned  over  Syria."  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Hadadezer  (or  Hadarezer) 
of  1  Kings  xi.  23.  The  latter  was  king  of  Zoba 
in  the  time  of  David,  and  exercised  considerable 
power,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  kings  are 
called  his  servants  (2  Sam.  x.  19).  Seethe  Bible 
dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel,  Riehm  [and 
Smith].  wolf  baudissin. 

HA'DAD-RIM'MON,  or  HA'DAR-RIM'MON 
(Zech.  xii.  11),  was  either  a  person  over  whom 
the  "  mourning  "  was  made,  a  locality  at  which 
the  event  bewailed  occurred,  or,  as  Hitzig  and 
others  hold,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  divinity,  in 
which  case  the  mourning  would  be  a  part  of  the 
worship  offered  to  him.  The  best  explanation 
refers  the  name  to  a  locality  which  witnessed  the 
death  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  sqq.),  whose 
memory  was  honored  by  songs  of  lamentation 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  Although  the  location  has 
not  been  identified  with  certainty,  it  was  proba- 
bly at  the  site  of  the  modern  Rummane,  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  about  two  miles  south  of  Led- 
schun  (Legio),  which  is  most  probably  the  ancient 
Megiddo.  The  name  of  the  town  Hadad- Rimmon 
was,  no  doubt,  originally  the  name  of  a  deity ; 
Hadad  and  Rimmon  being  both  the  names  of 
gods.  See  the  Commenteiries  on  Zechariah,  the 
works  on  Palestine  by  Relaxd  and  Robinson, 
and  the  arts,  in  Winer,  Schenkel,  Riehm  [and 
Smith].  wolf  baudisshst. 

HADDAN,  Arthur  West,  b.  in  England,  1816; 
d.  at  Barton-on-Heath  in  England,  Feb*  8,  1S73. 
After  a  distinguished  career  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  he 
retired  (1857)  to  his  quiet  country  parsonage  at 
Barton-on-Heath,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  pastoral  and  literary  labor.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  tireless  industry ;  and  besides  a  thor- 
ough monograph  upon  Apostolical  Succession  in 
the  Church  of  England  (1869),  and  numerous 
articles  in  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  Christian  Bi- 
ography and  of  Antiquities,  he  edited  for  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Library  the  works  of  Archbishop 
Bramhall  (Oxford,  1842-45,  5  vols.),  and  also 
those  of  Herbert  Thorndike  (Oxford,  1844-56,  5 
vols.),  and.  in  connection  with  Professor  Stubbs, 
the  Councils  and  Ecclesiasticcd  Documents  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Oxford,  1869-78). 
See  his  Remains,  edited  by  Bishop  Forbes,  Lon- 
don, 1870. 

HA'DES  (Greek,  Mijf,  or  <Mw,  or,  in  the  older 
Homeric  form,  'ki6r,g,  commonly  derived  from  a. 
privative  and  the  verb  ISelv,  i.e.,  the  unseen  world) 
is  used  by  Homer  as  a  proper  noun  for  Pluto,  the 
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•rod  of  the  unseen  or  lower  world,  next  brother  to 
Zeus  (hence  tv  or  «'?  'Aidov,  sc,  oIku,  or  oikov,  "in  " 
or  "  into  the  abode  of  Hades  ").  In  later  writers  it 
signifies  a  place  and  state ;  viz.,  the  unseen  spirit- 
world,  or  the  realm  of  the  departed,  the  abode  of 
the  dead.  It  occurs  in  the  following  passages  of 
the  Greek  Testament :  Matt.  xi.  23,  xvi.  18 ;  Luke 
x.  15,  xvi.  23 ;  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Rev.  i.  18,  vi.  8, 
xx.  13,  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55  (but  here  the  true  read- 
ing is  duvaroQ,  "  death  ").  It  is  always  closely  con- 
nected with  death.  The  rider  on  the  pale  horse 
in  the  Apocalypse  (vi.  8)  is  Death ;  and  "  Hades 
follows  with  him;  "  and  at  the  judgment,  Death 
and  Hades  will  give  up  the  dead  who  are  in  them, 
and  will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (xx.  13,  14.) 

1.  The  ancient  Greek  view  of  Hades,  and  the 
Roman  view  of  Orcus  or  Infema,  is  that  of  a  place 
for  all  the  dead  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  dark, 
dreary,  cheerless,  and  shut  up,  inaccessible  to 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  ruled  over  by  Pluto.  But 
a  distinction  was  made  between  Elysium  and 
Tartarus  in  this  subterranean  world  of  shadows. 
So  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Plutarch.  See 
Xagelsbach  :  Homerische  Theologie,  pp.  405  sqq. ; 
Prellee:  Griechische  Mythologie,  2d  ed.,  I.  622; 
and  Romische  Mythologie,  p.  452. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Sheol  (^ineO  is  the  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  Hades,  and  is  so  translated  in  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  likewise  the  subterranean  abode 
of  all  the  dead,  but  only  the  temporary  abode  till 
the  final  judgment,  and  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, called  Paradise  or  Abraham's  Bosom,  for 
the  good,  and  Gehenna  or  Hell,  for  the  bad.  In 
King  James's  Version,  Sheol  is  variously  rendered 
"hell,"  "grave,"  and  "pit."  In  the  rabbinical 
theology,  Sheol  seems  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
Gehinnom,  but  with  two  distinct  ends,  —  as  a  pur- 
gatorial fire  for  the  Hebrews,  and  as  a  consum- 
ing fire  for  the  heathen.  See  F.  Weber  :  System 
der  altsynagogalen  palastinischen  Theologie  (1880), 
p.  327;  also  art.  Sheol. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament,  Hades  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  Hebrew  Sheol;  but 
Christ  has  broken  the  power  of  death,  and  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  Hades,  and  revealed  to 
believers  the  idea  of  heaven  as  the  state  and 
abode  of  bliss  in  immediate  prospect  after  a  holy 
life.  The  English  (as  also  Luther's  German) 
version  translates  Hades  (which  occurs  ten  times 
in  the  New  Testament)  and  Gehenna  (which 
occurs  twelve  times)  by  the  same  word,  "hell" 
(except  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  "grave  "),  and  thus  ob- 
literates the  important  distinction  between  the 
realm  of  the  dead  (or  nether-world,  spirit-world) 
and  the  place  of  torment  or  eternal  punishment ; 
but  in  the  Revision  of  1881  the  distinction  is  re- 
stored, and  the  term  Hades  introduced.  Hades  is 
a  temporary  jail  or  prison-house  :  heaven  and  hell 
are  permanent  and  final.  But  Christ's  descent 
into  Hades  no  doubt  created  a  revolution  in  that 
dreary  abode.  It  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  under  the  old  dispensation.  Christ  has  "  the 
Keys  of  Death  and  of  Hades  "  (Rev.  i.  18)  :  they 
nave  lost  their  terrors  for  believers,  who  pass 
immediately  into  the  presence  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  after  death  (John  xiv.  2,  3  ;  Phil.  i.  23). 

4.  In  Ecclesiastical  Theology  the  idea  of 
Hades  has  undergone  several  modifications,  (a)  In 
the  ancient  church,   Hades   was  the  transitory 


abode  of  all  the  departed  between  death  and 
resurrection,  except  the  martyrs,  who  pass  directlv 
into  heaven.  So  Tertullian,  Irenseus,  Lactantius, 
Ambrose.  The  Gnostics  taught  a  transplantation 
of  the  highest  order  (the  pneumatics)  into  the 
world  of  the  pleroma. 

(b)  In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  Hades  has 
been,  since  Gregory  I.,  transformed  into  the  purga- 
tory, or  the  abode  of  imperfect  Christians,  till  they 
are  pure  enough  to  enter  heaven.  This  purgatory 
is  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  limbus  patrum  in  the  old  dispensation,  which 
contained  the  Jewish  saints  waiting  for  Christ, 
and  was  emptied  when  he  descended  for  their 
deliverance  :  so  purgatory  will  be  finally  emptied 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  Much  pious  superstition 
and  fraud  collected  around  this  mediaeval  theory, 
which  explains  the  radical  re-action  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.     See  Purgatory. 

(c)  The  Protestant  churches  rejected,  with  pur- 
gatory and  its  abuses,  the  whole  idea  of  a  middle 
state,  and  taught  simply  two  states  and  places, 
—  heaven  for  believers,  and  hell  for  unbelievers. 
Hades  was  identified  with  Gehenna,  and  hence 
both  terms  were  translated  alike  in  the  Protestant 
versions.  The  same  confusion  gave  rise  also  to 
misinterpretations  of  the  article  of  Christ's  de- 
scent in  the  Apostles'* Creed,  which  was  under- 
stood by  Calvin  (and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism) 
figuratively,  and  identified  with  the  sufferings  on 
the  cross ;  by  the  Westminster  Catechism,  as  mean- 
ing simply  that  he  continued  in  the  state  of 
death  till  he  rose ;  by  Luther,  as  a  triumph  over 
hell. 

(d)  In  more  recent  times  the  idea  of  a  middle 
state  between  death  and  resurrection,  as  distinct 
from  the  final  state  of  heaven  and  hell,  has  been 
revived  among  Protestants,  especially  in  Germany, 
though  freed  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman 
purgatory,  which  has  no  foundation  in  the  New 
Testament.  To  the  believer  (as  to  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom)  this  middle  state  is  a  state  of 
beatitude  in  union  with  their  Lord ;  to  the  unbe- 
liever (as  to  the  rich  man  in  the  parable)  it  is  a 
state  of  punishment ;  to  both  a  state  of  prepara- 
ration  for  the  final  consummation  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  Some  assume  a  constant  progress  in 
that  state  in  opposite  directions,  the  good  grow- 
ing better,  the  bad  worse,  and  both  ripening  for 
the  final  harvest.  So  Nitzsch,  Lange,  Rothe,  Mar- 
tensen,  Rink.  But  all  speculations  on  the  future 
state  beyond  the  limits  of  revelation  are  docta 
ignorantia. 

Lit.  — Jul.  Pr.  Bottcher  :  De  inferis  rebusque 
post  mortem  futuris  ex  Hebrceorum  et  Grozcorum 
opinionibus  libri  ii.,  Dresden,  1846  ;  Oertel  : 
Hades,  1863  ;  Cremer  :  Biblisch-theol.  Worterbuch, 
sub  Ad?7f;  Schenkel  :  Bibellexicon,  vol.  ii.  571 
sqq. ;  Dr.  Craven  :  Excursus  in  Lange's  Com.  on 
Revelation,  Am.  ed.,  1874,  pp.  364-377  (a  very 
elaborate  discussion  of  all  the  passages  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  the  author  draws  the  conclusion 
that  Hades,  or  the  Old  Testament  Sheol  rather, 
indicates  a  place  distinct  from  the  grave,  from 
heaven,  and  from  hell,  and  into  which  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  were  conveyed  antecedent  to  the 
death  of  Jesus,  but  from  which  they  were  deliv- 
ered on  his  descent  thereto,  after  the  completion 
of  his  sacrifice  on  earth) ;  Guder  :  Lehre  von  der 
Erscheinung  Je.su  Christi  unter  den  Todten,  Bern, 
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1853,  and  his  art.  in  Herzog,  v.  494-499  ;  H.  W- 
Rink  :  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode  (biblicohistorical), 
3d  ed.,  Basel,  1878.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

HA'DRACH  n"J"in,  probably  the  Pausal  of  }Tin) 
is  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  ix.  1:  "Utterance  of 
the  word  of  Jahve  concerning  the  land  of  Hadrach, 
and  Damascus  is  its  [the  word's]  place  of  rest." 
The  connection  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
country  in  which  Damascus  was  situated,  or  a 
neighboring  locality.  The  following  explanations 
have  been  suggested :  It  is  (1)  the  name  of  a  king 
(comp.  Mic.  v.  6 ;  Neh.  ix.  22) ;  (2)  of  a  god 
worshipped  there  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Reuss)  ;  (3)  a 
symbolical  designation  meaning  strong-weak,  and 
refers  to  God  (Jerome,  hence  Holy  Land)  or  the 
Medo- Persian  kingdom  (Hengstenberg) ;  (4)  a 
designation  of  Coelesyria,  the  word  being  taken 
as  an  adjective  from  "HO  (Maurer) ;  (5)  the  name 
of  a  country,  and  is,  on  the  basis  of  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, to  be  identified  with  Hatarika  (a  city 
named  in  connection  with  Damascus  and  Hamath), 
but  rather,  as  I  think,  with  Chatracharta,  near 
Ptolemasus,  which  Strabo  mentions  (xvi.  1,  6)  as 
the  residence  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  and  (6)  a  name 
of  Hauranitis  (v.  Ortenberg,  Olshausen),  the 
word  being  corrected  to  pin  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18).  j 
See  especially  Aug.  Kohler:  D.  Weissagungen  i 
Sacharjas,  1863,  for  the  various  older  interpreta- 
tions, and  Hadrach,  in  the  Bible  Diets,  of  Wixer, 
Riehm  [and  Smith].  WOLF  BAUDISSIN. 

HADRIAN,  P.  /ELIUS,  Roman  emperor  (117- 
138) ;  was  b.  in  Rome,  Jan.  24,  76.;  of  Spanish 
descent ;  a  relative  of  Trajan,  who  adopted  him 
on  his  death-bed.  He  was  brilliantly  gifted,  and 
most  carefully  educated,  a  perfect  soldier,  igno- 
rant of  no  art  or  science,  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
memory  and  a  ready  wit,  handsome,  and  good- 
natured.  But  the  elements  of  character  were  only 
loosely  cemented ;  and,  attracted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, he  finally  lost  himself  in  self-contradictions. 

He  began  his  reign  with  abandoning  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  —  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and 
Armenia,  —  a  measure  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  Rome.  But  his  policy  was  to  consoli- 
date, not  to  extend,  the  empire ;  and  the  first 
condition  for  the  success  of  such  a  policy  was 
to  procure  strong  natural  boundary-lines.  The 
period  from  121  to  134  he  spent  in  travelling 
about,  looking  after  every  thing  himself,  restoring 
what  was  decaying,  and  starting  new  undertak- 
ings. The  number  of  buildings  erected  during 
his  reign  was  enormous;  and  his  influence  on 
Roman  legislation,  affecting  the  state  of  the 
slaves,  military  affairs,  the  methods  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, the  administration,  etc.,  is  very  remarka- 
ble. But  he  returned  to  Rome  stricken  by  an 
incurable  disease,  and  haunted  by  melancholy. 
He  died  at  Baias,  July  10,  138,  a  burden  to  him- 
self and  to  his  friends,  and  was  entombed  in  the 
huge  mausoleum,  Moles  Hadrianl,  the  present 
castle  of  Angelo,  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
in  Rome. 

With  respect  to  his  relations  to  the  Jews,  see 
Bar-Cochba,  and  Israel,  Post-biblical  History. 
With  respect  to  his  relation  to  Christianity,  some 
-writers  describe  him  as  a  bitter  foe,  and  speak  of 
a  fourth  so-called  Hadrianic  persecution :  others 
consider  him  a  friend,  and  make  him  out  the 
originator  of  the  first  edict  of  toleration.  Both 
parties  are  no  doubt  wrong.     The  stories  of  the 


martyrdom  of  Bishop  Dionysius  Areopagita  of 
Athens,  of  Bishop  Alexander,  and  Bishop  Teles- 
phorus  of  Rome,  of  St.  Eustathius,  St.  Sympho- 
rosa,  St.  Cerealis,  etc.,  are  by  no  means  reliable  : 
in  several  cases  the  very  existence  of  the  person 
in  question  is  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
rescript  forbidding  the  execution  of  Christians 
on  the  mere  demands  of  a  tumultuous,  frenzied 
Pagan  mob,  is  very  far  from  being  an  edict  of 
toleration :  it  is  simply  the  enforcement  of  the 
edict  of  Trajan,  according  to  which  no  Christian 
could  be  executed  except  after  legally  instituted 
and  conducted  process.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  Hadrian  was  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and 
indifferent  to  it.  In  his  letter  to  Servianus  he 
identifies  the  Christians  with  the  worshippers  of 
Serapis.  The  two  Christian  apologies  presented 
to  him  by  Quadratus  and  Aristides  would,  no 
doubt,  have  thrown  full  light  on  this  question  if 
they  had  come  down  to  us ;  but  they  are  lost ; 
and  the  praise  which  the  apologists  of  the  next 
generation  lavished  on  his  memory  was  probably 
merely  intended  to  impress  his  successor. 

Lit.  —  Spartianus  :  Vita  Hadriani,  in  Script. 
Hist.  August. ;  Gregorius  :  Gesch.  Kaiser  Hadri- 
ans, Konigsberg,  1851 ;  [E.  Renax  :  L'Eglise  chre- 
tienne,  Paris,  1879,  chap.  i.].  WAGENMAM. 

HADRIAN  (Popes).     See  Adrian. 

H/ERETICO  COMBURENDO  was  a  writ  for 
the  burning  oj  heretics  by  the  secular  power,  abol- 
ished by  Charles  II. 

HAETZER  (or  HET2ER),  Ludwig,  b.  about 
1500  at  Bischofszell,  near  St.  Gall,  Switzer- 
land ;  studied  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  and 
acquired  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  was  for 
some  time  chaplain  at  Wadenschwyl  on  Lake 
Zurich ;  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  and 
other  Reformers,  but  was  successively  expelled 
from  Zurich,  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  etc.,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Anabaptist  views,  and  was  finally  be- 
headed for  bigamy  at  Constance,  Feb.  3, 1529.  In 
Strassburg  he  became  acquainted  with  Dench,  and 
published  together  with  him  a  translation  of  the 
Prophets  (Worms,  1527),  which  was  often  reprint- 
ed. See  Keim  :  Ludw.  Hetzer,  in  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche 
TheoL,  1856,  pp.  215  sqq.  TH.  KEIM. 

HAFENREFFER,  Matthias,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
b.  at  Lorch,  Wiirtemberg,  June  24,  1561 ;  d.  at 
Tubingen,  Oct.  22,  1619 ;  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Ehningen  1588,  court-preacher  in  Stuttgart 
1590,  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen  1598. 
His  Loci  Theologici  (1600)  was  the  generally  used 
text-book  in  Tubingen  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  also  introduced  at  other  universi- 
ties, as,  for  instance,  at  Upsala.  His  Templum 
Ezechielis  was  still  more  celebrated  in  his  own 
time.  His  correspondence  with  Kepler  (in  K. 
Opp.,  VIII.,  ed.  Frisch)  is  very  characteristic,  and 
shows  him  as  a  quiet,  cautious,  but  kind  man.  See 
Tholuck:  D.  akad.  Leben,  i.  145;  Gass  :  Gesch. 
d.  protest.  Doqm.,  i.  77  sqq.  WAGENMANN. 

HA'GAR  ("un,  "flight"),  an  Egyptian,  and 
bondwoman  of  Sarah,  whom  the  latter,  being 
barren,  and  following  an  ancient  custom,  gave 
to  Abraham  for  a  concubine.  Her  pregnancy 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  her  mistress,  and  became 
the  occasion  of  such  harsh  treatment,  that  she 
fled  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur.  At  the  well 
Beer-lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14)  she  was  induced  by 
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a  theophany  to  return  and  submit.  Hagar  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ishmael,  but  was  again  cast 
forth  by  Sarah,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  given 
birth  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  9-11).  She  was  again 
supernaturally  visited  in  her  distress  (Gen.  xxi. 
11-21).  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  24  sqq.),  in  an  allegory, 
makes  the  slave  Hagar  the  representative  of  the 
Law  of  Sinai,  which  "  answereth  to  the  Jerusalem 
that  now  is."  Some,  however,  regard  Hagar 
("  stone  ")  in  this  passage  to  be  simply  a  local 
name  for  Sinai,  on  which  see  Lightfoot,  Galatians, 
pp.  190-195. 

HAGARITES,  or  HAGARENES,  a  people  dwell- 
ing in  Northern  Arabia,  with  whom  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  made  war  in  the  reign  of  Saul 
(1  Chron.  v.  10  sqq.).  They  appear  again  in 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  6  as  an  Arabic  tribe  hostile  to  Israel. 
They  were  probably  descendants  of  Hagar  (per- 
haps by  another  child  than  Ishmael),  although 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  Ishmaelites  (Ps. 
lxxxiii.  6).  See  arts,  in  Smith's  and  Winer's 
Dictionaries. 

HACENAU,  Conference  of,  a  politico-religious 
conference  called  by  Charles  V  to  Spires,  and 
convened  at  Hagenau  on  account  of  an  epidemic 
raging  in  the  former  city ;  lasted  from  June  12 
to  July  16, 1540,  but  effected  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  relation  between  Romanists  and  Protes- 
tants in  Germany.  The  former  were  represented 
by  Eck,  Faber,  and  Cochlaeus ;  the  latter  by  Osi- 
ander,  Brenz,  Capito,  Cruciger,  and  Myconius. 
Only  some  preliminary  questions  were  discussed, 
and  a  conference,  to  be  held  at  Worms,  was  agreed 
upon. 

HAGENBACH,  Karl  Rudolf,  a  distinguished 
theological  professor  and  church  historian ;  b.  in 
Basel,  March  4, 1801 ;  d.  in  the  same  city,  June  7, 
1874.  After  spending  a  year  at  the  university  of 
Basel,  he  went  to  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where  Schleier- 
macher  and  Neander  exerted  a  large  influence 
upon  him  in  fixing  his  theological  opinions.  Re- 
turning to  Basel  in  1823  through  the  persuasions 
of  De  Wette,  he  taught  as  docent,  and  was  soon 
made  professor.  In  1873  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
jubilee  of  his  connection  with  the  university. 
During  these  years,  besides  his  professorial  du- 
ties, he  exerted  a  wide  influence  as  a  preacher. 
His  sermons  appeared  in  nine  volumes  (Basel, 
1858-75).  He  also  published  two  volumes  of 
poems  (2d  ed.,  Basel,  1863),  in  which  his  mild 
and  childlike  disposition  is  reflected. 

Hagenbach's  special  department  was  church 
history.  He  represented  a  school  in  theology 
( Vermittlungstheologie)  occupying  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  old  supranaturalists  and  the 
rationalists.  He  gradually  departed  from  the 
position  of  Schleiermacher,  which  he  had  occu- 
pied in  his  early  career,  laid  an  increasing  stress 
upon  the  independent  objective  reality  of  Chris- 
tian facts,  and  emphasized  the  confessions  of  the 
Church.  His  first  important  work  was  the  Ency- 
clopadie  u.  Methodologie  d.  theol.  Wissenschaften, 
Leipzig,  1833  [10th  ed.  by  Kautzsch,  1880],  which 
still  holds  its  place  as  the  most  useful  work  of  its 
kind.  The  Lehrbuch  d.  Dogmengeschichte  first 
appeared  in  1840;  5th  ed.,  1867  [English  transla- 
tion by  Buch,  Edinburgh,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  New  York,  1861,  2  vols. ;  new 
edition,  with  preface  by  Plumptre,  Edinburgh, 
1880,  3  vols.].      This  is  still  the  most  popular 


work  in  its  department.  His  largest  work  is 
the  Kirchengesch.  von  d.  dltesten  Zeit  bis  z.  19ten 
Jahrhundert,  Leipzig,  1869-72,  7  vols.  It  was  in 
part  a  reconstruction  of  three  earlier  works,  —  Ge- 
schichte  d.  Reformation  (1834-43),  Geschichte  d. 
alten  Kirche  (1853),  and  Geschichte  d.  Mittelalters 
(1860).  [The  work  has  appeared  in  partial  trans- 
lations, —  History  of  the  Reformation,  by  Miss  E. 
Moore,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1878,  and  History  of 
the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ries, by  Dr.  Hurst,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1869.] 
These  historical  labors  are  not  so  muph  distin- 
guished for  originality  of  treatment,  or  novelty  of 
discovery,  as  for  their  comprehensive  views,  amia- 
ble spirit,  and  clear  and  attractive  style.  Among 
his  other  writings  are  Oekolampad  u.  Myconius, 
Elberfeld,  1859;  Grundziige  d.  Homiletik  u.  Litur- 
gik,  Leipzig,  1863.  He  also  edited  a  Swiss  Church 
Magazine  from  1845  to  1868.  [He  was  a  promi- 
nent contributor  to  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia.]  See 
Erinnerung  an  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Basel,  1874,  which 
contains  a  short  autobiographical  sketch,  with 
other  matter.  An  extensive  Autobiography  exists 
only  in  manuscript.  [Eppler  :  Karl  Rudolf  Ha- 
genbach, Gutersloh,  1875.]  R.  stahelin. 

HACGADAH  (anecdote,  legend)  is  a  Talmudic 
and  rabbinical  term  for  traditional  stories  and 
legends  illustrative  of  Scripture.  Many  of  these 
stories  are  amusing,  many  are  beautiful;  but  their 
critical  value  is  small.     See  Mideash. 

HAC'GAI  ('Id,  festive),  one  of  the  three  proph- 
ets of  the  post-exile  period.  He  prophesied  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius,  or  520  B.C.  (I.  1),  and  aroused  the  peo- 
ple to  complete  the  second  temple  (Ez.  v.  1,  vi. 
14).  Bleek,  Ewald,  Stanley,  and  others  have  sup- 
posed, on  the  ground  of  II.  3,  that  he  had  seen 
Solomon's  temple,  in  which  case  he  lived  to  a 
great  age. 

Book  of.  The  Book  of  Haggai  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  complete  the  temple,  work  upon  which 
had  been  begun  in  534  B.C.,  but  discontinued  by 
a  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  which  would  follow  its  completion. 
It  consists  of  four  parts :  the  first  (i.  1-15)  attrib- 
utes the  curse  resting  upon  the  people  to  their 
listlessness  in  leaving  the  temple  unfinished  while 
they  dwelt  in  "  panelled  houses,"  and  exhorts  them 
to  begin  work ;  the  second  (ii.  1-9)  predicts  for 
the  new  temple  a  glory  greater  than  that  of  Solo- 
mon ;  the  third  prophecy  (ii.  10-19)  urges  them 
to  greater  activity  in  view  of  the  curse  to  be  es- 
caped, and  the  blessing  to  ensue ;  and  the  fourth 
(ii.  20-23)  promises  victory  over  the  heathen, 
and  an  abiding  glory  to  Zerubbabel. 

Haggai,  like  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  the  two 
other  prophets  after  the  Captivity,  does  not  equal 
the  earlier  prophets  in  language  and  poetry.  He 
is  not,  however,  deficient  in  enthusiasm  and  origi- 
nality (De  Wette).  A  prophet  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  his  power  of  description,  but  by  the 
inherent  value  of  what  he  utters,  and  by  the  pur- 
pose he  is  to  subserve.  The  prophecies  of  these 
three  prophets  are  the  grand  voices  of  watchmen 
in  the  morning  watch  of  the  old  covenant. 

It  was  Haggai's  special  office  to  predict  the  con- 
nection of  redemption  with  the  second  temple, 
and  of  the  Davidic  dominion  with  the  house  of 
Zerubbabel  (ii.  23).  God  did  "  give  peace  in  that 
place"  (ii.  9),  for  Jesus  walked  and  taught  in  its 
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halls.  Haggai  prophesied  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, and  his  words  (ii.  9)  are  not  applicable  to  a 
temple  of  stone.  He  was  not  a  legalist ;  and  the 
two  legal  questions  (ii.  11-14)  are  put  to  bring 
out  that  the  temple  of  stone  does  not  exert  any 
saving  influence,  and  that  it  was  the  people  that 
were  sluggish  in  their  work  who  corrupted  every 
thing  they  touched.  The  period  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  did  not  produce  the  law,  but  did  in- 
augurate the  discussion  of  it,  which  ultimately 
issued  in  the  Talmud.  The  Old-Testament  prepa- 
ration for  Christianity  was  negative,  as  well  as 
positive.  The  legalism  of  the  post-exile  period 
was  gradually  transformed  into  Pharisaism,  which 
brought  death  to  Him  whose  advent  the  three 
post-exile  prophets  announced. 

[For  complete  list  of  literature  see  Minor 
Prophets.  Kohler  :  D.  Weissag.  Haggai 's,  Er- 
langen,  1860  ;  J.  P.  Lange  :  Der  Prophet  Haggai, 
Bielefeld,  1876,  and  McCurdy,  in  the  American 
edition  of  Lange,  1ST.Y.,  1874;  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary ;  Professor  W  R. 
Smith,  in  Encycl.  Brit.]  DELITZSCH. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  (holy  writings),  the  name 
given  to  the  third  division  of  the  Old-Testament 
canon.     See  Canon,  p.  387 

HAHN,  August,  b.  at  Grossosterhausen,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  March  27,  1792 ;  d.  at  Breslau, 
May  13,  1863;  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
languages  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg,  and  was 
appointed  professor  at  Kbnigsberg  1819,  at  Leip- 
zig 1826,  at  Breslau  1833,  and  superintendent- 
general  of  Silesia  1843.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
representatives  of  the  old  supranaturalism,  and 
an  ardent  adversary  of  the  reigning  rationalism ; 
but  his  works  (Lehrbuch  d.  christl.  Glaubens,  1827, 
etc.)  are  distinguished  more  by  their  warmth 
than  by  their  acuteness.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
Gnostics,  De  gnosi  Marcionis  (1820),  Antitheses 
Marcionis  (1823),  De  canone  Marcionis  (1826),  etc. 

HAHN,  Johann  Michael,  was  b.  at  Altdorf,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  Feb.  2,  1758,  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
From  early  youth  he  received  very  deep  religious 
impressions,  and  was  given  to  meditations.  He 
studied  the  Bible,  also  the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
Oetinger,  and  others;  but  an  education  for  the 
Church  he  declined.  As  he  attracted  great  audi- 
ences whenever  he  spoke  publicly,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  consistory,  but  defended  himself 
ably,  and  lived  afterwards  quietly  and  in  peace 
on  the  estate  of  the  Duchess  Franzisca  at  Sind- 
lingen,  where  he  died  in  1819.  His  writings  were 
publislaed  at  Tubingen,  12  vols.,  1819  sqq.  Many 
of  his  hymns  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
hymn-book  of  the  State  Church.  His  followers, 
called  "  Michelians,"  are  numerous  in  Wiirtem- 
berg, and  lay  great  stress  on  sanctification  against 
an  over-estimate  of  justification.  They  have  never 
separated  from  the  State  Church,  but  live  in 
scattered  societies,  and  assemble  now  and  then, 
mostly  for  purposes  of  charity.  The  colony  of 
Kornthal,  near  Stuttgart,  was  organized  after  a 
plan  of  Hahn.  [See  Palmer:  Vorlesungen  ii.  d. 
wiirt.  Sekten,  1880.]  GRUNEISEN. 

HAIMO,  or  HAYMO,  or  AIMO,  b.  about  778; 
according  to  Trithemius,  a  German  by  descent ; 
was  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  teacher  in 
its  school,  and,  from  840  to  his  death  in  853, 
administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt. 
His  numerous  writings  (Expositio  in  Pauli  Epis- 


tolas,  Enarratio  in  12  Prophetas  minores,  Histories 
sacrai  epitome,  etc.)  were  published  during  the 
Reformation  (1529-36)  by  the  Romanists,  but 
belong  to  a  freer  and  less  prejudiced  age.  He  de- 
nies that  the  congregation  of  Rome  was  founded 
by  Peter,  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  epis- 
copacy, and  opposes  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  at  least  in  the  form  given  to  it  by 
Paschasius. 

HAIR,  among  the  Hebrews,  was  regarded  as 
an  ornament  of  the  man,  if  not  worn  too  long. 
From  time  to  time  it  was  -clipped ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  it  was  suffered  to  grow  (Num. 
vi.  5).  To  pluck  off  the  hair  (Ez.  ix.  3)  and  let 
it  go  dishevelled  (Lev.  x.  6  [A.  V.,  "uncover 
your  heads  "]),  or  cut  it  off,  was  a  sign  of  sorrow 
(Jer.  vii.  29)  and  of  captivity  (Isa.  vii.  20).  A 
bald  head  was  an  object  of  mockery  (2  Kings  ii. 
23).  The  young  people  curled  their  hair  (Song 
of  Solomon  v.  11  [marg.]),  or  made  it  into  locks 
(Judg.  xvi.  13,  19).  Both  sexes  anointed  the 
hair  profusely  with  ointments  (Ps.  xxiii.  5; 
Matt.  vi.  17).  For  a  woman  to  have  her  head 
shorn  or  shaven  was  regarded  as  a  shame  (1  Cor. 
xi.  6;  cf.  ver.  15).  Gray  hair  was  an  ornament 
of  the  aged  (Prov.  xx.  29).  RUETSCHL 

HALACHAH  (norm)  is  the  traditional  oral  law, 
embodied  in  sententious  form,  contained  in  the- 
Midrash ;  which  see. 

HALDANE,  James  Alexander,  and  Robert, 
brothers,  eminent  for  Christian  zeal.  They  stud- 
ied at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.—  I.  James  was  b.  at  Dundee.  July  14, 
1768;  d.  Feb.  8,  1851.  In  1785  he  entered  the 
navy,  but,  becoming  serious  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  returned  to  Edinburgh.  In  1797  and 
1798  he  travelled  through  Scotland  and  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,  preaching  to  large  audiences,  and 
with  good  results,  and  in  1799  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a  newly  organized  independent  church  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1801  Robert  built  for  the  congre- 
gation a  fine  edifice,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Tabernacle.  Here  James  labored  for  nearly  fifty 
years  with  excellent  success.  In  1808  he  made 
public  avowal  of  his  conversion  to  Baptist  views. 
He  wrote  several  tracts  and  an  Exposition  of  Gala- 
nans,  Edinburgh,  1848.  —  II.  Robert  was  b.  in 
London,  Feb.  28, 1764 ;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  12, 
1842.  He  was  in  the  navy  from  1780  to  1783. 
Having  inherited  a  large  property,  he  settled  in 
1786  on  his  estate  at  Airthrey.  From  the  year 
1793,  when  he  became  deeply  interested  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential Christian  philanthropists  and  writers  of 
Scotland.  Within  fifteen  years  he  distributed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  during  his  life  educat- 
ed three  hundred  ministers  at  an  expense  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  years  1816  and 
1817  he  spent  in  Geneva  and  Montauban.  At 
Geneva  he  opened  his  parlors  in  the  evening  to 
the  theological  students  of  the  University,  and 
expounded  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  These 
meetings  attracted  large  audiences  of  students ; 
and  such  men  as  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Malan,  Gaus- 
sen,  were  led  by  them  to  adopt  evangelical  views. 
Mr.  Haldane  pursued  the  same  course  at  Mon- 
tauban. His  lectures  were  embodied  in  his  Com- 
sur  I'Epitre  aux  Romains,  which  appeared  in  1819. 
After  his  return  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Haldane  con- 
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tinued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  church  move- 
ments. In  1816  he  published  Evidence  and  Author- 
ity of  Revelation,  and  1828,  On  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  Exposition  of  the  Romans  (a  useful, 
and  at  one  time  very  popular,  practical  commen- 
tary), an  enlargement  of  the  French  Commentary, 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  1835-39;  American  ed.,  N.Y., 
1853.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  and  J.  A. 
Haldane  by  Alexander  Haldane,  Edinburgh, 
1852,  N.  Y. ,  1854 ;  and  The  Haldanes  and  their 
Friends,  Philadelphia,  1858. 

HALE,  Matthew,  Sir,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England;  b.  at  Alderley,  Nov.  1,  1609;  d.  there 
Dec.  25,  1676.  Graduated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  he  was  intending  to  enter  the  ministry, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law.  He  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  (1643).  He  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment several  times;  was  appointed  judge  by 
Cromwell,  and  was  knighted  immediately  after 
the  Restoration  (in  1660).  He  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  industry  in  the  study  of  law,  and  an 
upright  judge.  Baxter  says  of  him  that  he  "was 
most  precisely  just,  insomuch  that  I  believe  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather 
than  do  an  unjust  act."  His  name  has  a  place 
here  on  account  of  its  bearer's  belief  in  witch- 
craft. In  1665,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  he  con- 
demned two  prisoners  to  death  on  this  charge. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Baxter,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  other  celebrated  divines.  His  principal 
religious  works  are,  Contemplations,  Moral  and 
Divine;  Of  the  Nature  of  True  Religion,  1684; 
Brief  Abstract  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1688.  An 
edition  of  his  Moral  and  Religious  Works,  edited  bj 
Thirlwall,  appeared  in  London,  1805, 2  vols,  (con- 
taining Bishop  Burnet's  Life).  His  Life  was  first 
written  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  since  by  J.  B. 
Williams  (Lond.,  1835)  and  Lord  Campbell,  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices. 

HALES,  John,  "the  ever-memorable;"  b.  at 
Bath,  April,  1584 ;  d.  at  Eton,  May  19,  1656.  He 
was  Greek  professor  at  Oxford  (1612),  and  canon 
•of  Windsor  (1639).  His  works  were  posthumous- 
ly published  under  the  title  Golden  Remains,  Lon- 
don, 1659,  best  ed.,  1673,  modern  ed.,  1765,  3  vols. 
They  consist  of  sermons  and  miscellanies;  but 
appended  to  the  volume  are  his  Letters  from  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  1618  (which  he  attended,  and  as 
the  result  of  which  he  became  an  Arminian), 
together  with  the  Acts  of  the  Synod;  so  that  the 
Appendix  is  of  great  historical  value. 

HALES,  William,  D.D.,  chronologist ;  d.  as 
vector  of  Killeshandra,  Ireland,  Jan.  30,  1731. 
His  New  Analysis  of  Chronology  appeared  London, 
1809-14,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1830,  of  which  vols.  2 
and  3  were  occupied  with  Scripture  chronology, 
in  which  department  he  is  still  an  authority. 

HALF-COMMUNION,  when  only  the  bread  is 
given,  as  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 

HALF-WAY  COVENANT,  an  expedient  adopt- 
ed in  New-England  Congregational  churches,  be- 
tween 1657  and  1662,  of  allowing  baptized  persons 
of  moral  life  and  orthodox  belief  to  belong  to 
the  church  so  far  as  to  receive  baptism  for  their 
-children,  and  all  the  privileges  but  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  themselves.  See  Congrega- 
tionalism, p.  538. 

HALL,  Gordon,  a  Congregationalist,  the   first 


American   missionary  to   Bombay; 
Granville  (now  Tolland),  Mass.,  A] 


b.  at  West 
.  April  8,  1784; 
d.  of  cholera,  Bombay,  March  20,  1826.  He  was 
graduated  from  Williams  College  1808,  studied 
theology,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  India, 
and  arrived  at  Bombay  1813.  For  thirteen  years 
he  prosecuted  his  labor  with  diligence  and  success. 
He  had  just  finished  the  revision  of  the  Mahratta 
version  of  the  New  Testament  when  he  died. 
Besides  a  few  pamphlets,  he  wrote,  in  connection 
with  Samuel  Newell,  The  Conversion  of  the  World, 
or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions,  Andover, 
1818.     See  his  Memoir  by  H.  Bardwell,  And.,  1834. 

HALL,  John  Vine,  b.  at  Diss,  Norfolk,  Eng., 
March  14,  1774 ;  d.  at  Maidstone,  Sept.  22,  1860. 
He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  total  abstinence, 
and  the  author  of  The  Sinner's  Friend  (1821). 
He  lived  to  see  290  editions  of  the  tract  printed 
in  23  languages,  and  comprising  1,268,000  copies. 
He  distributed  60,000  copies.  See  his  Autobiog- 
raphy edited  by  his  son,  Rev.  Newman  Hall  of 
London  (New  York,  1865). 

HALL,  Joseph,  a  learned  divine,  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  England;  b.  in  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  July  1,  1574 ;  d.  at 
Higham,  near  Norwich,  Sept.  8, 1656.  His  moth- 
er was  a  pious  woman,  and  dedicated  him  early 
to  the  ministry.  Graduating  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  was  for  two  successive  years 
lecturer  on  rhetoric,  and  became  rector  of  Hal- 
sted,  Suffolk,  in  1601,  from  which  he  passed  in 
1612  to  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  In  1616  he  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  his  mission  to 
France,  and  in  1617  James  I.  to  Scotland.  Upon 
this  monarch  he  lavished,  like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  grossest  adulation.  In  the  ser- 
mon on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  inaugura- 
tion (March  24,  1613,  and  printed  under  the 
title  A  Holy  Panegyric)  he  exhausted  the  English 
language  for  laudatory  epithets.  In  1617  he  was 
made  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  in  1618  was  sent 
by  James,  as  one  of  his  commissioners,  to  the 
synod  of  Dort.  The  Latin  sermon  is  still  pre- 
served which  he  preached  before  that  body  (Nov. 
29, 1618).  He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  sought 
for  a  mean  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism, 
and  published  a  tract  (1622)  on  the  subject  Via 
media,  the  way  of  peace.  In  1627  Dr.  Hall  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  having'  previously 
(1624)  declined  that  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1641 
was  transferred  to  Norwich.  Under  Laud  he  was 
accused  of  puritanical  leanings,  and  he  was  so 
stung  by  these  accusations  that  he  threatened  "  to 
cast  up  his  rochet."  He  abundantly  proved  his 
full  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  in  his 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted  (1640).  In 
this  work  he  advocates  episcopacy  as  a  form  of 
government  recommended  by  the  apostles.  Under 
the  Long  Parliament  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
severely,  and  was  one  of  the  eleven  bishops  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  was  released  after 
a  confinement  of  six  months  in  1642,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  suffered  the  sequestration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  his  see ;  an  allowance,  however,  being- 
granted  him  by  Parliament.  He  has  given  an 
account  of  his  trials  during  this  period  in  his  Hard 
Measure  (1647).  The  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  retirement  at  Higham. 

Bishop  Hall  was  a  man  of  broad  and  tolerant 
sympathies,  much  piety,  and  in  the  pulpit  has 
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had  few  equals  for  eloquence  among  English 
preachers  of  the  Established  Church.  Of  his 
manner  in  the  pulpit  he  says,  "  I  never  durst  to 
climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  any  sermon  where- 
of I  had  not  before,  in  my  poor  plain  fashion, 
penned  every  word  in  the  same  order  wherein  I 
hoped  to  deliver  it,"  etc.  He  was  a  prolific  au- 
thor, and  began  his  literary  career  by  a  volume 
of  Satires  (1597,  1598),  which  are  among  the  first 
in  the  English  language.  He  wrote  several  con- 
troversial works,  among  which,  in  addition  to  the 
one  on  episcopacy  mentioned  above,  was  a  trea- 
tise exposing  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  under  the  title  The  Old  Religion  (1628). 
His  most  valuable  works,  however,  are  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  and  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  the  propriety  of  a  comparison  between  their 
author  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  Contemplations 
upon  the  N  Test.  (1612-15),  Meditations  and  Voices 
(1624),  and  Explication  of  all  the  Hard  Texts  of 
the  whole  divine  Scripture  (1631),  are  his  principal 
practical  writings.  Complete  editions  of  his  works 
by  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  London,  1808,  10  vols.,  and 
Rev.  Peter  Hall,  Oxford,  1839, 12  vols.  See  Rev. 
John  Jones  :  Bishop  Hall,  his  Life  and  Times, 
London,  1826,  which  contains  the  bishop's  own 
Observations  of  some  specialties  of  divine  Providence 
in  his  life. 

HALL,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
modern  preachers;  b.  May  2,  1764,  at  Arnsby, 
Leicestershire,  where  his  father,  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Zion's  Travellers,  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church ;  d.  at  Bristol,  Feb.  21, 
1831.  He  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children ; 
and,  though  at  first  of  feeble  frame,  he  very  early 
showed  his  likings  for  severer  studies  than  those 
common  at  such  an  age ;  for  when  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Edwards  On  the  Will,  and  Butler's  Analogy.  After 
attending  some  local  schools,  he  was  for  eighteen 
months  at  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ryland,  and  went  in  1778  to  the  Baptist  semi- 
nary in  Bristol  to  prepare  himself  for  the  minis- 
try. While  still  a  student,  he  was  ordained  in 
1780;  and  in  1781  he  went  to  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  studied  for  four  years,  and 
where,  in  1785,  he  graduated  as  M.A.  During 
the  last  two  summer  vacations  of  his  Aberdeen 
course  he  acted  as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr.  Evans 
of  Bristol ;  and  on  leaving  the  northern  univer- 
sity he  was  appointed  classical  tutor  in  the  Bristol 
seminary,  an  office  which  he  held,  in  conjunction 
with  his  assistant  pastorship,  for  five  years.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  pastors  de- 
cided him  to  resign  both  his  positions  in  Bristol, 
and  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Baptist  Church, 
Cambridge,  in  1790.  Here  he  remained  for  fif- 
teen years,  increasing  in  influence  and  reputation, 
and  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  of  his  day.  His  first  published  sermon 
appeared  in  1791,  and  was  followed  at  intervals 
by  others,  which  proved  him  to  be  not  only  an 
eloquent  orator,  but  also  an  earnest  advocate  of 
liberty  and  education.  But  two  attacks  of  insan- 
ity, with  but  a  brief  interval  between  them,  caused 
him  to  leave  Cambridge ;  and  in  1806  he  removed 
to  Leicester,  where  he  labored  for  twenty  years, 
when,  at  the  call  of  the  Broadmead  Church,  he 
returned  to  Bristol  to  finish  his  ministry  where  it 
was  begun,  for  there  he  died. 


Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Hall 
was  a  martyr  to  the  severest  physical  suffering ; 
and  the  spirit  which  he  manifested  under  it, 
together  with  the  work  which  he  forced  himself 
to  do  in  spite  of  it,  entitled  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  heroes  of  his  age.  In  theological 
opinion  he  was  at  first  unsettled ;  but  ultimately 
he  became  a  Calvinist,  after  the  type  of  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  assailants  of 
Socinianism.  On  the  subject  of  communion  he 
he  was  opposed  to  Fuller,  and  his  treatise  on  it 
is  among  the  ablest  of  his  works.  He  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  missionary  enterprise; 
and  through  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  as 
well  as  by  his  published  sermons  on  Modern  Infi- 
delity, Popular  Ignorance,  and  Christianity  Consis- 
tent with  a  Love  of  Freedom,  he  did  much  to 
liberalize  the  opinions  of  his  generation.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  conversationalist;  and  some  able 
men  have  left  accounts  of  their  interviews  with 
him,  which  remind  us  a  little'of  the  talk  of  John- 
son as  reported  by  Boswell.  But  though  he  had 
all  the  quickness,  and  some  of  the  roughness,  of 
the  gruff  lexicographer,  he  had  little  of  his  self- 
sufficiency,  and  had  now  and  then  a  pathos  that 
was  all  his  own.  His  special  pre-eminence,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  pulpit.  He  spoke  without  notes, 
but  not  without  preparation  ;  for  he  admitted 
that  most  of  his  great  sermons  were  first  worked 
out  in  thought,  and  then  elaborated  in  the  very 
words  in  which  they  were  delivered.  He  could  re- 
peat them  verbatim  after  the  lapse  of  years ;  and 
though  it  was  affirmed  by  many  that  his  perora- 
tions were  impromptu,  he  declared  that  they  were 
the  most  carefully  studied  parts  of  his  discourses. 
In  his  printed  sermons  his  style  is  characterized 
by  energy  clothed  in  elegance,  and  moving  on 
in  a  certain  rhythmic  stateliness ;  in  his  spoken 
discourse  there  was  a  severer  simplicity :  but  in 
both  there  was  perfect  clearness.  His  manner 
was  that  of  one  who  was  entirely  absorbed  in  his: 
subject,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  mode 
of  utterance.  At  first  his  voice  was  so  low  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  little 
hesitation ;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  that  was  over- 
come, and  he  poured  forth  with  wonderful  flu- 
ency, and  unsurpassed  command  of  language,  a. 
continuous  stream  of  eloquence.  Now  it  was  de- 
scription, now  it  was  argument,  now  it  was  apos- 
trophe, and  now  it  was  appeal ;  but  it  was  always 
quiet,  always  clear,  and  always  cogent.  He  had 
very  little  action.  His  usual  attitude  was  to  stand 
with  his  chest  leaning  against  the  cushion,  and 
his  left  arm  resting  on  the  Bible,  while  his  right 
was  slightly  raised.  But  such  was  the  impression 
produced  by  his  words,  that,  before  he  had  spoken 
many  minutes,  all  thought  of  the  man  and  his 
manner  disappeared  from  the  hearer's  mind,  and 
he  felt  himself  face  to  face  with  the  subject  alone. 
His  fame,  great  while  he  lived,  has  become  a 
cherished  tradition  among  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians, and  his  works  are  among  the  classics  of  the 
modern  pulpit. 

Lit.  — Works  of  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  with  a  brief 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.D.,  Lond.,  6  vols.,  N.Y.,  4  vols. ;  Reminiscences 
of  Robert  Hall,  by  John  Greene,  Lond.,  1832 ; 
Biographical  Recollections  of  Robert  Hall,  by  J.  W. 
Morris,  1848  ;  Fifty  Sermons  of  Robert  Hall,  from 
notes  taken  by  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield,  1843 ;  Rend- 
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niscences  of  College  Life  in  Bristol  during  the  Min- 
istry of  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  by  Frederick  Tres- 
trail,  1879 ;  Robert  Hall,  by  E.  Paxton  Hood, 
Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1881.     william  m.  taylor. 

HALLEL  (praise).  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.  are 
so  named  because  each  of  them  begins  with  Hal- 
lelujah ;  also  called  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  because 
"  it  was  chanted  in  the  temple  during  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Passover  lambs,  according  to  the  enact- 
ment first  made  in  Egypt."  They  were  sung, 
according  to  rabbinical  enactment,  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  and  at  the  feasts  of  Dedication,  Taber- 
nacles, Weeks,  and  the  Passover.  On  the  last  oc- 
casion, Psalms  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according  to  the 
school  of  Hillel  (Psalm  cxiii.  only,  according  to 
theschool  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast, 
and  the  others  at  the  close,  after  the  last  cup. 
The  "hymn"  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sang  after  the  Last  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  30)  was 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.). 

HALLELU'JAH  ('Tl^Sri,  'klln^ovia,  "Praise  ye 
Jah").  It  stands  at  the  beginning,  or  close,  or 
both,  of  many  psalms  in  the  Hebrew  (e.g.,  civ. 
35,  cvi.  1,  48,  cxvi.  19),  and  therefore  naturally 
became  a  formula  of  praise,  and  was  chanted  as 
such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing  (cf.  Rev.  xix. 
1,  3,  4,  6).  The  psalms  in  which  it  occurs  are 
all  in  the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and  appar- 
ently were  intended  for  temple  use.  Hallelujah 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church  as  a  dox- 
ology,  the  more  readily  since  it  was  a  word 
adapted  to  singing.  It  was  used  especially  at 
Easter.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  used  "not 
only  on  days  of  gladness,  but  more  constantly  on 
occasions  of  mourning  and  fasting  and  burials." 
In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  is  translated, 
and  uttered  by  the  minister,  "Praise  ye  the 
Lord ; "  to  which  the  people  reply,  "  The  Lord's 
name  be  praised."    See  Hallel. 

HALLER,  Albrecht  von,  b.  at  Bern,  Oct.  16, 
1708;  d.  there  Dec.  17,  1777;  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  botany  at  Gdttingen  from  1736  to 
1753,  and  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  and 
botanists  of  his  age.  He  was  also  a  very  pious 
man,  and  his  Briefe  ii.  d.  wichtigsten  Wahrheiten 
d.  Offenbarung  (1772)  and  Briefe  z.  Vertheidigung 
d.  Offenbarung  (1775-77)  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  contemporaries.  See  Guder  :  Albrecht 
von  Haller  als  Christ,  Basel,  1878  (20  pp.). 

HALLER,  Berthold,  b.  at  Aldingen,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  1492;  d.  at  Bern,  Feb.  25,  1536;  studied 
theology  at  Cologne,  and  became  teacher  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Bern  in  1513,  assistant  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  in  1515,  and  preach- 
er in  1519,  after  Dr.  Th.  Wyttenbach.  In  1521 
he  became  acquainted  with  Zwingli ;  but  even 
before  that  time  he  had  begun  to  preach  the 
Reformation  in  Bern,  and  continued  so  doing,  in 
spite  of  the  assiduous  resistance  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  party.  In  1525  he  ceased  reading  mass ; 
in  1526  he  partook  in  the  conference  of  Basel, 
not  altogether  without  success;  and  in  1528  he 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  conference  of  Bern, 
which  resulted  in  the  edict  of  Feb.  27,  1528,  es- 
tablishing the  Reformation  in  that  city.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  found  in  Zwingli's  Works,  edited  by 
Schuler  and  Schulkess,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. ;  but 
else  he  left  no  literary  monuments.  See  Kirch- 
hofer:  B.  Haller,  Zurich,  1828;  Pestalozzi  : 
B.  Haller,  Elberfeldt,  1861.  F.  TKECHSEL. 


HALLEY,  Robert,  a  distinguished  preacher  and 
scholar  among  the  Congregationalists  of  Eng- 
land ;  on  his  father's  side  of  Scotch  descent ;  b. 
at  Blackheath,  near  London,  Aug.  13,  1796;  d.  at 
Arundel,  Surrey,  Aug.  18,  1876.  He  received  an 
excellent  classical  education  at  Bere  Regis,  after- 
wards at  Greenwich,  and  concluded  his  theologi- 
cal instruction  at  Hamerton  College,  London. 
He  was  probably  the  last  nonconformist  minister 
who  found  it  necessary,  when  preaching  as  a 
student,  to  receive  a  license  from  a  magistrate 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  "  The  Old 
Meeting,"  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  June  11, 
1822.  Here  he  also  taught  a  school.  In  1826 
he  became  classical  tutor  at  Highbury  College, 
London.  While  here  he  took  active  part  in  the 
antislavery  movement  and  in  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy. His  letter  to  Mr.  Tates,  entitled  The 
Improved  Version  Truly  Designated  a  Creed  (Lon- 
don, 1834),  led  to  his  receiving  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Princeton.  In  1839  he  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  McAll  as  pastor  of  the  Mosley-street 
Chapel,  Manchester,  whence,  nine  years  later,  he 
removed  to  the  new  building,  which  became  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  the  church,  in  Cavendish 
Street  of  the  same  city.  In  1843  and  1850  he 
delivered  his  two  courses  of  Congregational  Lec- 
tures on  the  Sacraments,  —  a  very  able,  learned, 
and  candid  work.  In  1847  he  published  a  small 
volume  on  Baptism.  In  1857  he  was  invited  to 
the  chair  of  professor  of  theology,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  in  New  College,  London,  which 
he  occupied  for  fifteen  years.  Here  he  published 
his  History  of  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  in 
Lancashire,  —  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  inter- 
esting pictures  of  Puritan  life.  He  retired  from 
the  college  in  1872.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
platform-speakers  of  his  time.  Ardent,  witty, 
exceedingly  fair  to  opponents,  he  produced  most 
wonderful  effects  upon  general  audiences.  His 
eulogium  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  oratorical  power 
and  polemical  effect.        LLEWELYN  D.  BEVAN. 

HALLOCK,  William  Allen,  b.  in  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  June  2,  1794 ;  d.  in  New-York  City,  Satur- 
day, Oct.  2,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  1819,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1822;  entered  the  service  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Tract  Society  at  Boston,  and  in  1825  took  a 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  American  Tract 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary,  and 
for  forty-five  years  served  the  society  in  this  ca- 
pacity with  rare  fidelity  and  ability.  Under  his 
fostering  care  its  publications  year  by  year  in- 
creased in  number  and  usefulness.  He  edited  the 
American  Messenger  for  many  years,  and  wrote 
Lives  of  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  and  Harlan 
Page,  besides  several  excellent  tracts.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that,  of  his  own  publications, 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  copies  have  been  cir- 
culated. See  his  Memorial,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight, 
New  York,  1882. 

HALSEY,  Luther,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1794  ;  d.  at  Norristown,  Penn., 
Friday,  Oct.  29,  1880.  He  was  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 
Allegheny,  Penn.,  1829-37,  and  in  the  latter  year 
went  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
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church  polity  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
but  resigned  in  1844.  From  1847  to  1850  he 
acted  as  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City.  For  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death  he  lived  in  retirement. 

HALYBURTON,  Thomas,  b.  at  Duplin,  near 
Perth,  Dec.  25,  1074;  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  1710;  d.  there  Sept.  2:3,  1712.  lie 
wrote,  The  Great  Concern  of  Salvation  (published 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia),  Natu- 
ral Religion  Insufficient,  etc.,  also  an  Autobiog- 
raphy (Edinburgh,  1715),  which  has  been  several 
times  republished  (e.g.,  London,  1824).  See  the 
edition  of  his  works  by  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D., 
London,  1835. 

HAM.     See  Noah. 

HA'MAN  THE  AGAGITE.     See  Esther. 

HAMANN,  Johann  Georg,  b.  in  Kbnigsberg, 
Aug.  27,  1730;  d.  at  Minister,  June  20,  1788; 
received  a  somewhat  desultory  education ;  studied 
ancient  literature  and  languages,  philology  and 
belles-lettres,  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
1746-51 ;  went  to  Courland  as  tutor  in  a  private 
family;  became  acquainted  with  the  great  mer- 
cantile house  of  Berens  in  Riga,  began  to  study 
national  economy,  and  made,  in  the  service  of 
the  house  and  for  some  mercantile  purpose,  a 
journey  to  England.  In  London  he  fell  in  with 
bad  company,  and  was  cheated  of  his  money. 
In  his  destitution  he  took  to  the  Bible ;  and  a 
conversion  followed,  deep  and  complete.  After 
a  short  visit  to  Riga,  he  settled  in  Konigsberg 
1759 ;  held  first  a  small  office  in  the  administra- 
tion, afterwards  a  better  one  in  the  custom-house, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  books 
(Biblische  Betrachtungen,  Gedanken  u.  meinen  Leb- 
enslauf,  Golgotha,  unci  Scheblimini,  etc.)  are  mostly 
small  pamphlets ;  but  they  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, and  procured  for  him  the  name  of  the 
"Magus. of  the  North."  They  are  queer,  dense 
obscurity  and  lightning-like  clearness,  fugitive 
allusions  and  powerful  thoughts  of  universal  im- 
port, alternating  with  each  other ;  but  they  are 
full  of  stirring  suggestiveness.  His  last  years  he 
spent  in  the  circles  of  Jacobi  and  the  Princess 
Galitzin.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  in 
eight  volumes,  by  F.  Roth,  appeared  in  Berlin, 
1821-43.  Selections  from  his  works  were  made 
by  A.  W  Moller,  Minister,  1826.  See  Gilde- 
meister  :  Hamanns  Leben  u.  Schriften,  1857-68, 
5  vols. ;  J.  Disselhof  :  Wegweiser  zu  J.  G.  H., 
Kaiserswerth,  1871 ;  Petri  :  Hamanns  Schriften 
una!  Briefe,  Hanover,  1872-74,  4  vols;  Hugo 
Delfe  :  Lichtslrahlen  aus  Hamanns  Schriften,  1873; 
[Joiiann  Poel:  Georg  Hamann,  Hamburg,  1874- 
76].  J.  P.  LANUE. 

HA'MATH  (rron,  "fortress,"  'E/nad,  now  Hamah) 
has  from  the  oldest  times,  and  down  to  our  days, 
been  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Syria. 
Situated  among  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Liba- 
non  (Josh.  xiii.  5;  Judg.  iii.  3),  in  the  narrow 
but  well-watered  and  exceedingly  fertile  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  and  having  easy  connections  to  the 
south  with  Damascus  (Zech.  ix.  2 ;  Jer.  xlix.  23), 
and  the  east  with  Zobah  (1  Chron.  xviii.  3,  9 ; 
2  Chron.  viii.  3),  it  very  early  formed  one  of  the 
principal  stations  on  the  commercial  and  military 
road  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
originally  a  Canaanite  colony  (Gen.  x.  18),  but 
was   afterwards  taken  by  the  Syrians.     With  a 


small  territory  comprising  the  city  of  Riblah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  21),  it  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  under  a  king,  and  maintained  at 
various  periods  various  relations  with  the  Jewish 
state.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  it  was  taken  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ;  Isa.  x. 
9,  xxxvi.  9)  ;  and  "  men  from  Hamath  "  were  car- 
ried to  Samaria,  and  settled  there  in  place  of  the 
Israelites  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30).  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  again  the  capital  of  a  small  independ- 
ent state.  The  celebrated  historian  and  geog- 
rapher Abulfeda  (d.  1331)  lived  there.  At  present 
it  has  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Not  to 
be  confounded  with  this  Hamath  is  that  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
Four  stones  covered  with  as  yet  undeciphered  in- 
scriptions were  found  at  Hamah.  The  writing  is 
probably  Hittite.     See  Hittites.       ruetschi. 

HAMBURG,  with  a  territory  comprising  an 
area  of  138  square  miles,  contained,  according  to 
the  census  of  1877,  a  population  of  406,014,  of 
which  about  89  per  cent  were  Lutherans,  13,796 
were  Jews,  7,771  Roman  Catholics,  and  5,585  be- 
longed to  other  evangelical  denominations.  When 
Hamburg,  in  1529,  adopted  the  Reformation,  the 
church  constitution  excluded  all  who  were  not 
Lutherans  from  the  city  and  its  territory.  In 
1567  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  1605 
members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  in 
1648,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, were  allowed  to  live  in  the  city;  but  they 
could  not  become  citizens,  nor  could  they  celebrate 
worship  in  public.  By  the  new  civil  constitution 
of  Sept.  28, 1860,  religious  liberty  was  introduced, 
and  all  civil  disqualifications  from  religious  regard 
abolished.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  governed  by 
a  synod  consisting  of  fifty-three  members ;  namely, 
thirty-five  laymen,  sixteen  ecclesiastics,  and  two 
senators,  and  elected  by  the  congregations.  The 
ecclesiastical  council,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
four  laymen,  three  ecclesiastics,  and  two  senators, 
and  chosen  by  the  synod,  has  the  executive  power, 
and  carries  on  the  whole  administration. 

HAMEL.     See  Bajus. 

HAMELMANN,  Hermann,  b.  at  Osnabriick, 
1525;  d.  in  Oldenburg,  June  26,  1595;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Roman-Catholic  religion,  and  curate 
of  Camen,  but  embraced  the  Reformation  1552, 
and  labored  with  great  success  for  its  progress  as 
superintendent-general  in  Brunswick  1568-72,  and 
Oldenburg  1572-95.  Of  his  works  (forty-five  in 
number)  his  Opera  genealogico-hislorica  de  West- 
phalia el  Saxon  ia  inferiori  (edited  by  Wasserbach, 
Lemgo,  1711)  are  of  great  interest.  His  Life  was 
written  by  Rauschexbusch,  Schwelm,  1830,  and 
Cleaiex  :  D.  Einfiihrung  d.  Ref  zu  Lemgo,  Lemgo, 
1847 

HAMILTON,  James,  D.D.,  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine ;  b.  at  Lonend,  Paisley,  Scotland,  Nov. 
27,  1814 ;  came  to  London,  1841,  as  pastor  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  Regent's  Square ;  d. 
there  Nov.  24,  1867  He  was  an  acknowledged 
master  of  pulpit  oratory,  and  author  of  some  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  books  of  his  day.  Of 
his  Life  in  Earnest  (1844),  sixty-four  thousand  had 
been  sold  before  1852,  and,  of 'his  Mount  of  Olives, 
sixty-four  thousand  before  1853.  Besides  these,  he 
wrote  The  Royal  Preacher  (1851),  an  excellent 
homiletical  commentary  upon  Ecclesiastes ;  The 
Lamp  and  the  Lantern  (1853),  later  title  The  Light 
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upon  the  Path ;  The  Prodigal  Son  (1866).  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  was  published,  London, 
1873,  6  vols. ;  his  select  works,  New  York,  1875, 
4  vols.  See  his  Life  by  William  Arnot,  New 
York,  4th  ed.,  1871. 

HAMILTON,  Patrick,  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation;  b.  about  1503-04,  at  Stane- 
house,  Lanark,  or  Kincavel,  Linlithgow ;  burned 
at  St.  Andrew's  on  Feb.  29,  1528.  His  father 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Lord  Hamilton, 
knighted  for  his  bravery,  and  rewarded  with  the 
above  lands  and  barony,  by  his  sovereign,  James 
IV  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander, 
Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  James  II. ;  so  that 
he  was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  highest 
families  in  the  land.  His  cousins,  John  and  James 
Hamilton,  before  the  Reformation,  rose  to  episco- 
pal rank  in  the  old  church ;  and  several  others  of 
his  relatives  attained  high  promotion.  Destined 
himself  for  such  promotion,  Patrick  was  carefully 
educated,  and,  according  to  the  corrupt  custom 
of  the  times,  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  appointed 
to  the  abbacy  of  Feme  in  Ross-shire,  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort  while  studying 
abroad.  Like  many  of  his  aristocratic  country- 
men at  that  period,  he  went  first  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  probably  to  the  College  of 
Montaigu,  where  John  Major,  the  great  doctor 
of  his  country,  was  then  teaching  with  so  much 
eclat,  and  gathering  round  him,  as  he  did  after- 
wards at  St.  Andrew's,  an  ardent  band  of  youth- 
ful admirers,  who  in  the  end  were  to  advance 
beyond  their  preceptor,  and  to  lend  the  influ- 
ence of  their  learning  and  character  to  the  side 
of  the  Reformers.  Before  the  close  of  1520  Pat- 
rick Hamilton  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Paris, 
and  soon  after  left  that  university  for  Louvain, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  for  linguistic 
study  provided  there,  or  to  enjoy  "personal  inter- 
course with  Erasmus,  the  patron  of  the  new  learn- 
ing. At  this  date  he  was  probably  more  of  an 
Erasmian  than  a  Lutheran,  though  of  that  more 
earnest  school  who  were  ultimately  to  outgrow 
their  teacher,  and  find  their  home  in  a  new  church. 
We  know  he  made  great  progress  in  the  languages 
and  philosophy,  and  was  specially  drawn  towards 
the  system  of  Plato.  With  "  the  sophists  of  Lou- 
vain "  he  had  no  sympathy.  But  there  were  some 
there,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  whose  hearts  God  had 
touched,  to  whom  he  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn. 
He  may  even  have  met  with  the  young  Augus- 
tinian  monks  of  Antwerp,  whom,  so  soon  after 
his  departure,  these  sophists  denounced,  and  forced 
to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  In  the 
course  of  1522  he  returned  to  Scotland,  going- 
first,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  visit  his  widowed 
mother  and  his  relations,  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
but  proceeding  soon  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
•St.  Andrew's.  He  matriculated  there  on  June  9, 
1523,  the  same  day  that  his  old  preceptor  Major 
was  incorporated  into  the  university  and  ad- 
mitted as  principal  of  the  Pcedagoqium,  or,  as  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  called,  St.  Mary's  College. 
Probably  he  heard  there  those  lectures  on  the 
Gospels  which  Major  afterwards  published  in 
Paris.  But  his  sympathies  were  more  with  the 
young  canons  of  the  Augustinian  priory  than 
with  the  old  scholastic;  and  possibly  it  was  that 
he  might  take  a  place  among  the  teachers  of  their 
college  of  St.  Leonards,  that  on  Oct.  3,  1521,  he 


was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  He  was  a  proficient,  not  only  in  the  lan- 
guages and  philosophy,  but  also  in  the  art  of 
sacred  music,  which  the  canons  and  the  alumni  of 
their  college  were  bound  to  cultivate.  He  com- 
posed "  what  the  musicians  call  a  mass,  arranged 
in  parts  for  nine  voices,"  and  acted  himself  as 
precentor  of  the  choir  when  it  was  sung.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  taken  on  him  the  priesthood,  that 
he  "might  be  admitted  to  preach  the  word  of 
God ;  "  but  Mr.  David  Laing  questions  if  he  was 
in  holy  orders  at  all,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
degradation  before  his  martyrdom.  In  1526, 
while  James  Beatoun,  the  primate,  disguised  as  a 
shepherd,  was  tending  a  flock  on  the  hills  of  Fife, 
the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale's  translation  was 
brought  over  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Scot- 
tish traders.  A  large  proportion  of  the  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  St.  Andrew's,  and 
circulated  there.  Hamilton  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  holy  book  and  its  long- 
forgotten  truths  to  those  over  whom  he  had 
influence.  His  doings  could  not  long  escape  the 
notice  of  the  returned  archbishop.  He  was  not 
naturally  cruel,  or  likely,  after  his  recent  misfor- 
tunes, to  desire  to  embroil  himself  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  powerful  Hamiltons.  But  he  had  those 
about  him,  particularly  his  nephew  the  future 
cardinal,  who  were  more  relentless,  and  less  care- 
ful of  consequences,  and  so  far  he  yielded  to  their 
wishes.  Still  he  was  anxious  to  perform  the  un- 
grateful task  in  the  least  offensive  way ;  and  by  is- 
suing, or  threatening  to  issue,  a  summons  charging 
him  with  heresy,  he  got  rid  of  the  Reformer,  for 
a  time,  without  imbruing  his  hands  in  his  blood. 
Hamilton,  yielding  to  the  counsels  of  friends  and 
opponents,  made  his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His 
original  intention  had  been  to  visit  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  at  Wittemberg,  as  well  as  Frith,  Tyn- 
dale  and  Lambert,  at  Marburg.  But  Dr.  Merle 
d'Aubigne  says  that  the  plague  was  then  raging 
at  Wittemberg,  and  that  he  went  straight  to  the 
newly  opened  university  of  Marburg,  over  which 
Lambert  presided,  and  that  he  publicly  disputed 
there  those  theses  as  to  the  law  and  gospel  which 
fully  set  forth  the  main  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
and  for  which  at  last  he  suffered.  He  had  much 
profitable  intercourse  with  Tyndale,  as  well  as 
with  Lambert,  and  was  urged  to  remain  in  that 
quiet  refuge.  But  he  yearned  over  his  native 
land,  still  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ; 
and,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1527,  he  returned  to  it, 
determined  to  brave  death  itself,  rather  than  prove 
faithless  to  his  Master  where  before  he  had  shrunk 
from  an  ordeal  so  terrible.  Nor  was  it  long  ere 
his  resolution  was  put  to  the  test.  After  he  had 
labored  for  a  very  short  time  in  his  native  dis- 
trict, gained  over  to  the  truth  several  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  won  the  heart  of  a  young  lady  of  noble 
birth,  to  whom  he  united  himself  in  marriage, 
he  was  invited  by  the  archbishop  to  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  church  "on  such  points 
as  might  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  reform."  At 
first  all  displayed  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  ap- 
peared to  recognize  the  evils  existing  in  the 
church  :  some  even  seemed,  in  some  points,  to 
share  his  sentiments,  and  for  nearly  a  month  all 
possible  freedom  in  making  known  his  views  was 
allowed  to  him.  At  length  the  mask  was  thrown 
aside.     On  Feb.  28  he  was  seized,  and  on  the  29th 
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brought  out  for  trial  in  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  articles  with  which  he  was  charged  and  the 
truth  of  which  he  maintained,  the  more  impor- 
tant were,  "  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works, 
but  by  faith ;  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are  so 
linked  together,  that  he  who  hath  one  of  them 
hath  all,  and  he  that  lacketh  one  lacketh  all ; 
and  that  good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a 
good  man  doeth  good  works."  On  being  chal- 
lenged by  his  accuser,  he  also  affirmed  it  was  not 
lawful  to  worship  images,  nor  to  pray  to  the 
saints ;  and  that  it  was  "  lawful  to  all  men  that 
have  souls  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  that 
they  are  able  to  understand  the  same,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  latter  will  and  testament  of  Jesus 
Christ."  These  truths,  which  have  been  the 
source  of  life  and  strength  to  many,  were  then  to 
him  the  cause  of  condemnation  and  death ;  and 
the  same  day  the  sentence  was  passed,  it  was 
remorselessly  executed.  But,  through  all  his  ex- 
cruciating sufferings,  the  martyr  held  fast  his 
confidence  in  God  and  in  his  Saviour ;  and  the 
faith  of  many  in  the  truths  he  taught  was  only 
the  more  confirmed  by  witnessing  their  mighty 
power  on  him.  Nay,  "  the  reek  of  Patrick  Ham- 
ilton infected  all  on  whom  it  did  blow." 

Lit.  —  The  older  authorities  for  the  facts  of 
Hamilton's  life  are  the  notices  in  the  Commentary 
of  Alesius  on  Ps.  xxxvii.,  and  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Lambert's  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  the  Actes  and  Monuments  of  Foxe,  in 
the  Histories  of  Knox,  Calderwood,  Spottis- 
woode,  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie.  The  only  formal  biography  of  the 
martyr  is  that  published  in  our  own  day  by  the 
late  principal  Lorimer,  and  intended  to  form 
the  first  of  a  series  on  the  "  Precursors  of  Knox." 
Its  title  is  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  First  Preacher  and 
Martyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformation :  a  Historical 
Biography,  collected  from  original  sources,  etc., 
Edinburgh,  1857.  The  story  of  the  martyr  has 
since  been  told,  in  his  own  dramatic  way,  by  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  in  vol.  vi.  of  his  Reformation  in 
Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  Still  more  recently 
it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  veritable  drama 
by  Rev.  T.  P.  Johnston,  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
Tragedy  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, 1882.  A.  F.  MITCHELL 

(Professor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews). 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William  (Baronet),  professor 
of  logic  and  metaphysics,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  b.  March  8,  1788,  at  the  College  of 
Glasgow,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  botany.  He  studied  first  in  Glasgow 
University,  afterwards  in  Edinburgh  University, 
and  finally  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  at 
first  devoted  himself  to  medical  studies;  but 
during  residence  at  Oxford  he  concentrated  upon 
classics  and  philosophy,  at  which  period  he  is 
described  as  a  "  solitary  student  "  (Veitch's  Life, 
p.  42).  When  passing  his  examination,  he  pro- 
fessed the  whole  works  of  Aristotle,  and  results 
showed  that  his  study  of  the  Stagirite  had  been 
careful  and  minute.  Hamilton  turned  to  the 
legal  profession,  passing  for  the  Scotch  bar  in 
1813.  Shortly  after,  he  established  his  claim  to 
the  baronetcy  of  Hamilton  of  Preston,  and  was 
thenceforth  known  as  Sir  William.  He  twice 
visited  Germany  during  the  years  following,  but 
does  not  seem  by  these  visits  to  have  made  the 


acquaintance  of  any  noted  philosophers.  In  1820 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Thomas  Brown.  He  was  supported 
in  his  candidature  by  Dugald  Stewart,  the  senior 
professor,  incapacitated  for  the  active  duties  of 
the  chair.  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher  North" 
of  literature)  was,  however,  the  successful  can- 
didate, and  became  professor  of  ethics;  while 
Hamilton  waited  for  the  more  congenial  sphere 
of  teacher  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  In  1821 
Hamilton  was  elected  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  From  1826  he  gave 
himself  for  two  or  three  years  to  the  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  which  resulted  in  pro- 
nounced antagonism  to  phrenology.  For  sum- 
mary of  results,  see  Lects.  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  I.y 
Appendix,  pp.  404-444  In  1829  appeared  his 
celebrated  article  on  The  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned {Edinburgh  Review,  No.  99,  Hamilton's 
Discussions,  p.  1).  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  important  articles  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  In  1836  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  chair  he  held  till 
his  death,  in  1856. 

Hamilton  was  the  learned  and  vigorous  ex- 
pounder of  the  Scotch  philosophy  of  common 
sense,  or  knowledge  of  first  principles  common  to 
all  men,  and  incapable  of  being  either  proved  or 
doubted.  He  was  conspicuous  as  the  defender 
and  expounder  of  Thomas  Reid,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Scottish  school  who  felt  the  influence  of 
Kant,  whose  theory  of  knowledge  he  critically 
handled.  Hamilton's  contributions  to  philosophy 
may  best  be  grouped  under  these  heads :  1,  His 
analysis  of  consciousness  and  his  treatment  of 
external  perception  in  psychology;  2,  His  philoso- 
phy of  the  unconditioned  in  metaphysics;  and,. 
3,  His  analytic  of  logical  forms  in  pure  logic. 
AVe  must  restrict  here  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
two  first  named. 

His  treatment  of  consciousness  (Lects.  on  Meta- 
physics, XI. -XVI.,  especially  the  first  and  tw» 
last)  involves  a  contribution  to  philosophy  of 
great  value.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  act  of 
consciousness,  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the 
special  faculties,  the  phenomena  of  external  per- 
ception, and  the  ultimate  facts  of  consciousness 
essential  to  its  exercise.  Excepting  the  debatable 
question  of  external  perception,  the  whole  dis- 
cussion is  of  the  first  importance,  involving  much 
that  is  now  universally  accepted  in  mental  phi- 
losophy. Under  the  last  division  great  service  is 
done  for  an  intuitional  theory,  while  he  prepares 
much  critical  work  for  sensationalists.  Conscious- 
ness, he  says,  is  the  "essential  element"  or  "neces- 
sary condition  "  of  all  experience,  —  "  knowledge 
that  I  exist  in  some  determinate  state,"  "the 
recognition  by  the  thinking  subject  of  its  own 
acts  or  affections."  It  is  an  immediate  knowledge, 
involving  discrimination,  that  is,  judgment  and 
memory,  as  its  conditions.  This  detailed  treat- 
ment of  consciousness  was  a  very  marked  advance 
on  the  work  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  vindicating 
the  fundamental  position  of  Descartes,  giving 
greater  breadth  and  clearness  of  exposition  to 
the  Scotch  philosophy,  gaining  the  assent  of  the 
leaders  of  the  experiential  school,  —  such  as  J.  S. 
Mill  (Exam,  of  Hamilton's  Philos.,  chap.  VIII.) 
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and  Herbert  Spencer  (First  Principles,  chap.  IV., 
§24),  —  and  presenting  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to  the  opponents  of  introspection.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conflict  connected  with  interpretation  of  con- 
sciousness, consciousness  itself  is  certainty,  —  the 
province  within  which  scepticism  is  impossible. 

Hamilton's  theory  of  external  perception,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  external  object  is 
within  consciousness,  has  not  gained  much  sup- 
port. 

Hamilton's  law  of  the  conditioned,  with  cor- 
relative philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  is  that 
which  comes  into  nearest  relation  with  theology. 
His  law  of  the  conditioned  is,  "that  all  that  is 
conceivable  in  thought  lies  between  two  extremes, 
which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  cannot 
both  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutually  contra- 
dictory, one  must"  (Metaph.,  II.  368,  Lect.  38). 
"  The  law  of  the  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in 
every  relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I 
call  the  law  of  the  conditioned"  (p.  373).  This 
involved  his  position  as  to  the  Infinite,  —  that 
the  Infinite  is  "incognizable  and  inconceivable." 
This  doctrine  on  its  philosophic  side  is  a  protest 
against  Kant's  sceptical  result  affirming  that 
reason  lands  in  hopeless  contradictions :  on  its 
theological  side  it  proclaims  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  the  Absolute  Being.  Only  by  taking 
first  the  philosophic  aspect  can  we  correctly  inter- 
pret its  theological  relations.  Kant  had  made 
a  priori  elements  only  forms  of  the  mind ;  and 
accordingly  the  ideas  of  self,  the  universe,  and 
God,  became  only  regulative  of  our  intellectual 
procedure,  and  in  no  sense  guaranties  of  truth. 
Accordingly  Kant  has  dwelt  on  "  the  self-contra- 
diction of  seemingly  dogmatical  cognitions  (thesis 
cum  antithesi)  in  none  of  which  we  can  discover 
any  decided  superiority."  These  were  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  that  it  had  not;  that 
every  composite  substance  consists  of  simple 
parts,  that  no  composite  thing  does ;  that  causali- 
ty according  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  the 
only  causality  operating  to  originate  the  world, 
that  there  is  no  other  causality ;  that  there  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  being,  that  there  is  not  any 
such  being.  Hamilton's  object  was  to  maintain 
that  such  contradictions  are  not  the  product  of 
reason,  but  of  an  attempt  to  press  reason  beyond 
its  proper  limits.  If,  then,  we  allow  that  the 
conceivable  is  only  of  the  relative  and  bounded, 
we  recognize  at  once  that  the  so-called  antinomies 
of  reason  are  the  result  of  attempts  to  push  reason 
beyond  its  own  province,  to  make  our  conceptions 
the  measure  of  existence,  attempting  to  bring  the 
incomprehensible  within  the  limits  of  compre- 
hension. Thus  far  a  real  service  was  rendered 
by  Hamilton  in  criticising  the  sceptical  side  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  He  estimated 
this  result  so  highly  as  to  say  of  it,  "If  I  have 
done  any  thing  meritorious  in  philosophy,  it  is  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  these 
contradictions  "  (Append.  Metaph.,  I.  p.  402).  At 
this  point  Hamilton  ranks  Reid  superior  to  Kant ; 
the  former  ending  in  certainty,  the  latter  in 
uncertainty.  But  there  remains  for  Hamilton's 
philosophy  the  question,  If  we  escape  contradic- 
tion by  refusing  to  attempt  to  draw  the  inconceiv- 
able within  the  limits  of  conception,  what  is  the 
source  of  certainty  as  to  the  Infinite?  how  are 
knowledge  and  thought  related  to  the  existence 


and  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Being?  Here 
Hamilton  is  entangled  in  the  perplexity  of  affirm- 
ing that  to  be  certain  which  is  yet  unknowable. 
That  there  is  an  Absolute  Being,  source  of  all 
finite  existence,  is,  according  to  him,  a  certainty ; 
but  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  the  fact 
is  by  him  denied.  Reid  had  maintained  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  necessary 
truth  (Intell.  Powers,  Essay  IV  chap.  3) ;  and 
Hamilton  affirms  that  the  divine  existence  is  at 
least  a  natural  inference  (Metaph.,  Lect.  3) ;  but 
he  nevertheless  holds  that  the  Deity  cannot  by  us 
be  known.  This  is  with  him  an  application  of 
the  law  of  the  conditioned,  —  a  conclusion  inev- 
itable under  admission  that  all  knowledge  implies 
the  relative,  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object. 
This  doctrine  of  ignorance  was  developed  by 
Mansel  (Limits  of  Religious  Thought),  and  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  experientialists,  J.  S.  Mill  (Exam, 
of  Hamilton's  Philos.,  chap.  IV.)  and  Herbert 
Spencer  (First  Principles,  Pt.  I. ;  The  Unknowable, 
chap.  IV.;  The  Relativity  of  all  Knowledge).  This 
gave  an  impulse  to  agnosticism,  the  influence  of 
which  must  be  largely  credited  to  Kant,  who  re- 
duced the  a  priori  to  a  form  of  mental  procedure, 
and  to  Hamilton,  who  rejected  Kant's  view,  yet 
regarded  the  absolute  as  incognizable.  See  Ag- 
nosticism. For  an  understanding  of  Hamilton's 
position  the  following  references  may  suffice : 
"  Mind  rises  to  its  highest  dignity  when  viewed 
as  the  object  through  which,  and  through  which 
alone,  our  unassisted  reason  can  ascend  to  the 
knowledge  of  God"  (Metaph.,  Lect.  II.).  "The 
notion  of  a  God  is  not  contained  in  the  notion 
of  a  mere  First  Cause,"  nor  is  the  notion  com- 
pleted by  adding  "the  attribute  of  omnipotence." 
"  Not  until  the  two  great  attributes  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  are  brought  in  "  have  we  "  the  belief 
in  a  veritable  Divinity ; "  to  which  statement  it 
is  added,  by  way  of  exposition,  "  that  virtue  in- 
volves liberty  "  (lb.).  "  The  assertion  of  theism  " 
is  "  the  assertion  that  the  universe  is  created  by 
intelligence,  and  governed  not  only  by  physical, 
but  by  moral  laws  "  (lb.).  From  these  passages 
it  is  obvious,  that,  when  Hamilton  is  discussing 
the  rational  explanation  of  the  universe,  he  speaks 
unreservedly  of  "the  knowledge  of  God,"  "medi- 
ately through  his  works,"  interchanging  "knowl- 
edge "  and  "  belief  "  in  his  statements.  But  when 
he  treats  of  the  limits  of  knowledge,  the  law  of 
the  conditioned,  the  inconceivability  of  the  un- 
conditioned, he  denies  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge, and  makes  faith  the  only  possible  exercise. 
"  The  infinite  God  cannot  by  us,  in  the  present 
limitation  of  our  faculties,  be  comprehended  or 
conceived"  (Metaph.,  Lect.  38).  He  adds,  how- 
ever, "  We  know  God  according  to  the  finitude  of 
our  faculties;"  but  "faith  — belief  — is  the  organ 
by  which  we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our 
knowledge."  In  judging  of  this,  two  things  are 
to  be  noticed :  that  he  reasons  from  conception 
to  knowledge,  not  vice  versa,  —  "The  mind  can 
conceive,  and  consequently  can  know,  only  the 
limited"  (Discussions,  Essay  I.),  —  and  that  he 
makes  faith  a  cognitive  power. 

Lit.  —  Hamilton's  Works:  Discussions  (1852), 
Reid's  Works,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations  (1846, 
completed,  1863),  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and 
Logic  (1859).  See  also  Memoir  of  Hamilton,  by 
Professor   Veitch;    Mansel's    Limits   of  Reli- 
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gious  Thought,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned; 
McCosh's  Scottish  Philosophy,  Lect.  57;  Sir  W 
Hamilton,  by  Professor  Monck,  Dublin ;  Mill's 
Exam,  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy;  Hamilton,  by 
Hutchison  Stirling.  h.  calderwood. 

HAMMOND,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  ;  b. 
at  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  Eng.,  Aug.  26,  1605;  d.  at 
Westwood,  Worcestershire,  April  25,  1660.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1625, 
rector  of  Penshurst  1633,  D.D.  1639,  canon  of 
Christ  Church  1645,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
1645-47,  sub-dean  of  Christ  Church  1648,  but 
shortly  expelled  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
imprisoned  in  Oxford,  freed,  and  lived  out  his  days 
in  privacy.  He  was  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
character.  Dr.  Fell  expatiates  at  great  length,  but 
very  entertainingly,  upon  his  many  virtues.  He 
never  married,  although,  according  to  Dr.  Fell, 
he  twice  felt  strongly  inclined  that  way.  He  was 
nominated  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
divines,  but  never  sat  among  them ;  and  his  nomi- 
nation was  soon  afterwards  revoked  because  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  king's  cause.  Among  his  works 
the  best  are  A  Practical  Catechism  (1644),  Para- 
phrase and  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament 
(1653,  reprinted  Oxford,  1845, 4  vols.),  upon  the  Book 
of  Psalms  (1659,  reprinted  Oxford,  1850,  2  vols.), 
and  upon  the  Ten  First  Chapters  of  Proverbs.  His 
Catechism  appeared  anonymously  in  a  small  edi- 
tion at  Oxford,  and  did  not  attract  much  notice 
until  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  (1646), 
when  it  suddenly  leaped  into  such  popularity  that 
fifteen  editions  were  printed  before  1715 :  it  covers 
178  pages  of  the  folio  edition  of  Hammond's 
works.  But  of  more  importance  is  his  Para- 
phrase, in  which  he  reveals  genuine  exegetical 
tact  and  learning.  That  on  the  New  Testament 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  annotated  by 
LeClerc,  Amsterdam,  1698.  His  Life  was  written 
by  Bishop  John  Fell,  London,  1661.  His  com- 
plete Works  were  published  London,  1674-84, 
4  vols,  folio ;  his  Miscellaneous  Theological  Works, 
in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Ox- 
ford, 1847-50,  3  vols.  8vo.  Both  these  editions 
of  his  Works  contain  Fell's  Life. 

HAMPDEN,  Renn  Dickson,  an  English  prelate; 
b.  in  the  Barbadoes,  1793;  d.  in  London,  April, 
23,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford}  became  fellow  there  with  Keble  and 
Newman  ;  filled,  in  succession,  the  curacies  of 
Newton,  Faringdon,  and  Hackney;  was  tutor  in 
Oriel  1828,  and  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  1833. 
In  1832  he  delivered  the  Bampton  Lectures,  choos- 
ing for  his  subject  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  con- 
sidered in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology  (3d 
ed.,  1848).  These  lectures  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  Arianism ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was 
chosen  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1836.  In 
1848  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
and  consecrated,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
thirteen  bishops.  The  question  of  the  bishop's 
orthodoxy  was  the  subject  of  a  heated  pamphlet 
discussion,  for  the  literature  of  which  see  Alli- 
bone.  Among  Hampden's  writings  are  Philosophi- 
cal Evidence  of  Christianity  (1827),  Parochial  Ser- 
mons (1826),  The  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Philosophy 
(Edinburgh,  1862). 

HAMON,  Jean,  b.  at  Cherbourg,  1618 ;  d.  in 
Port-Royal,  Feb.  22,  1687;  studied  medicine  in 
Paris,  and  began  to  practise  with  great  success, 


but  sold  in  1651  all  his  property,  distributed  the 
money  among  the  poor,  and  became  a  hermit  in 
Port-Royal.  Of  his  numerous  ascetic  writings  the 
principal  are,  Traites  de  piele,  Pratique  de  la  priere 
continuelle,  an  autobiography  in  imitation  of  Au- 
gustine's Confessiones,  Lettres  et  opuscules,  etc. 
The  best  life  of  him  is  found  in  Besoigne  :  His- 
toire  de  Vabbe  de  Port-Royal,  vol.  iv. 

HANDEL,  Georg  Friedrich,  b.  in  Halle,  Prus- 
sia, Feb.  24,  1684 ;  d.  in  London,  April  13,  1759 ; 
received  his  musical  education  in  his  native  city, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg ;  visited  Italy  1706-09,  and 
was  chapel-master  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  1709- 
12,  but  settled  in  the  latter  year  in  England,  and 
soon  became  thoroughly  nationalized.  His  Ital- 
ian operas,  of  which  he  produced  about  fifty,  are 
now  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of  some  de- 
tached arias ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  the 
strong  religious  feeling  of  the  English  people,  he 
composed  about  twenty  oratorios,  —  Esther  (1720), 
Israel  in  Egypt  (1738),  Messiah  (1741),  Judas  Mac- 
cab&us  (1746),  Jephlhah  (1751), — and  thereby  ex- 
ercised an  influence  on  English  taste  and  English 
art  which  is  paralleled  only  by  that  of  Shak- 
speare's  dramas. 

HANDICRAFTS  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
That  the  first  craftsman  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Tubal-Cain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  was  a  worker  in  met- 
als, indicates  that  metal- working  was  one  of  the 
earliest  crafts  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance becomes  so  much  the  more  significant, 
as  the  general  Hebrew  expression  for  an  artisan 
(p~}T})  primitively  denotes  a  worker  in  metals,  or, 
at  least,  a  worker  in  some  hard  material.  All 
such  kinds  of  labor  as  required  less  strength  and 
skill,  and  administered  only  to  the  necessities  of 
every-day  life  (baking,  weaving,  tailoring,  house- 
building, etc.),  were  in  the  oldest  time  performed 
by  the  householder,  the  women,  and  the  slaves, 
and  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  way  even 
after  each  kind  had  developed  into  a  specific  trade 
(1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  22 ;  Acts 
ix.  39).  Corporations  organized  in  the  form  of 
castes,  or  monopolies  belonging  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain families,  did  not  exist  among  the  Hebrews ; 
and  when  we  hear  of  a  certain  place  where  arti- 
sans of  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  working,  or  of  cer- 
tain occupations,  such  as  byssus-weaving,  which 
were  inherited  in  certain  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  these  are  only  insulated  occurrences,  proba- 
bly incidental  remembrances  from  the  time  the 
people  lived  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  in  the  cities 
the  members  of  the  same  trade  generally  lived 
together  in  the  same  neighborhood :  there  were  in 
Jerusalem  a  bakers'-street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  a 
square  near  the  gate  leading  into  the  valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom,  where  the  potters  had  their  shops 
(Jer.  xix.  2),  a  quarter  occupied  mainly  by  the 
noisy  iron-industry  and  metal- works  (Joseph., 
Bell.  Jud.,  v.  8,  1),  etc.  When  the  Hebrews  left 
Egypt,  they  had  among  them  skilled  workmen  in 
gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  leather,  textile  fabrics, 
cut  stones,  etc.  But,  when  the  generation  of 
artists  educated  in  Egypt  died  out  in  the  desert, 
the  development  of  the  mechanical  arts  seemed 
to  come  to  a  standstill ;  and  during  the  confusion 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  enemies,  who  often  carried  away  as 
prisoners  of  war  the  artisans,  especially  the  metal- 
workers, in  order  to  weaken  the  conquered  people 
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(Judg.  v.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  19),  many  arts  became 
lost  among  the  Hebrews,  or  fell  into  decay.  If  a 
steady  development  had  taken  place  from  the 
exodus  of  Egypt  to  the  period  of  the  kings, 
David  and  Solomon  would  have  needed  no  for- 
eign masters.  As  it  was,  the  Phoenicians  became 
the  teachers  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Ez. 
xiv.  1,  xxii.  15;  1  Kings  v.  1  sqq.,  vii.  13  sqq.). 
A  little  later  we  find,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  many  kinds  of  work,  which  formerly  were 
left  to  the  domestic  industry,  organized  into  speci- 
fic trades,  such  as  baking,  fulling,  cheese-making, 
hair-cutting,  etc.  (Hos.  vii.  4;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21; 
2  Kings  xviii.  17).  To  pursue  a  trade  was,  at 
least  in  later  times,  not  considered  degrading 
among  the  Jews  :  on  the  contrary,  the  Mishna 
censures  the  exclusive  occupation  with  studies, 
and  puts  it  down  as  a  duty  to  learn  a  trade.  "  It 
is  better  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  working-day  than 
to  be  dependent  on  other  people.  Do  the  meanest 
work,  if  it  can  support  you,  and  do  it  publicly, 
and  without  saying,  '  I  am  a  priest  and  a  great 
man,  for  whom  such  work  is  unbecoming.'  "  Like 
Paul,  the  most  celebrated  rabbis  earned  their 
livelihood  by  some  handicraft ;  Jochanan  was  a 
saddler ;  Isaac  a  smith  ;  Abin  a  carpenter ;  Hillel 
is  said  to  have  earned  his  bread  by  cutting  up 
wood.  Some  trades,  however,  such  as  had  to  deal 
with  unclean  things,  or  brought  the  workman 
in  contact  with  women,  were  considered  less 
honorable :  the  weaver,  barber,  tanner,  fuller, 
etc.,  could  not  become  king  or  high  priest.  With 
respect  to  wages,  the  law  said  that  the  day's  work 
should  be  paid  at  the  day's  end  (Lev.  xix.  13 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  15).  See  Delitzsch:  Jewish  Artisan 
Life  in  the  Tune  of  Christ,  English  translation, 
London,  1877.  leyrer. 

HANDS,  Laying  on  of.  See  Imposition  of 
Hands. 

HANCINC.  See  Punishments  among  the 
Hebrews. 

HAN'NAH  (sweetness,  a  common  female  name 
among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  cf.,  in  Vir- 
gil, Dido's  sister  Anna)  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Elkanah  of  Ramathaim-Zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  2). 
She  was  barren  for  many  years ;  but,  in  answer  to 
her  earnest  prayer,  Jehovah  sent  her  a  son,  whom 
she  called  Samuel  (see  art.).  Her  magnificent 
song  of  praise  at  his  birth  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Magnificat,  the  song  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  (Luke  i.  46-55). 

HANNOVER.     See  Pkussia. 

HANSIZ,  Markus,  b.  at  Vblkermarkt,  in  Carin- 
thia,  April  23,  1683;  d.  in  Vienna,  Sept.  5,  1766; 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Eberndorf ; 
studied  at  the  university  of  Vienna;  and  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Gratz.  His  ambition  was  to  produce 
for  Germany  a  Gallia  Christiana,  Anglica  Sacra, 
or  Italia  Sacra;  and  in  1727  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  his  Germania  Sacra,  devoted  to  the 
church  of  Lorch  and  the  diocese  of  Passau;  in 
1729  the  second  (Salzburg) ;  and  from  1731  to 
1754  the  third  (Ratisbon).  But  the  freedom  with 
which  he  treated  local  legends  (on  St.  Rupert  and 
others)  roused  such  an  opposition  to  him,  that 
he  felt  compelled  to  renounce  literary  work.  The 
work  has  been  continued  by  Ussermann  and 
others,  but  was  never  completed. 

HAPHTARAH,    plural    HAPHTAROTH,    were 


reading-lessons  or  paragraphs  taken  from  the 
prophets  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  feast-days,  in  connection  with  sections 
from  the  law.    Cf .  Acts  iii.  15 ;  and  Parashioth. 

HA'RAN  (the  Greek  and  Latin  Ka/S/tet,  Carrce), 
a  city  and  territory  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  road  from  Ur  of  the  dial  dees  to  Canaan.  It 
was  probably  the  fertility  of  the  region  which 
caused  Terah  and  Nab.  or  to  stop  there  while 
Abraham  and  Lot  pushed  forwards  to  Canaan. 
To  the  Assyrians  the  place  was  of  great  impor- 
tance as  a  military  station  when  campaigns  were 
made  in  Cilicia.  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23)  speaks  of  it 
as  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Tyre. 
In  Roman  history  it  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  and  the  assassination  of  Cara- 
calla.  It  flourished  also  under  the  Arabs,  but 
Abulfeda  mentions  it  as  lying  in  ruins.  —  Haran 
(Greek,  'kf>(>av)  is  the  name  of  the  youngest  son 
of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  26). 

HARBAUGH,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  genial  and  schol- 
arly divine  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
of  Swiss  descent ;  b.  near  Waynesborough,  Penn., 
Oct.  28,  1817;  d.  in  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  Dec.  28, 
1867-  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  till  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  then  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments until  1810,  when  he  entered  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  and,  after 
spending  three  years  there,  was  successively  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Lewisburg,  Penn.  (1843), 
Lancaster  (1850),  and  Lebanon  (I860).  In  1863 
he  became  the  successor  of  Dr.  Wolff  in  the  chair 
of  theology  at  Mercersburg.  Dr.  Harbaugh  was 
a  prominent  representative  of  the  Mercersburg 
school  of  theology.  He  possessed  poetical  gifts ; 
wrote  poems  in  the  so-called  "Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man," which  appeared  in  the  Guardian,  and  after 
his  death  in  a  volume  under  the  title  Harbaugh's 
Harfe  (Philadelphia,  1870),  which  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  He  also  wrote  some  hymns,  one  of 
which,  Jesus,  I  live  to  thee,  has  passed  into  hymno- 
logical  collections.  Of  his  larger  works  the  more 
important  are,  Heaven,  or  the  Sainted  Dead,  1848— 
53,  3  vols.  (Heavenly  Home,  Heavenly  Recognition, 
Future  Life)  ;  Life  of  Michael  Schlatter  (German), 
1857 ;  and  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Europe  and  America,  Lancaster,  1857,  2  vols.  He 
was  for  seventeen  years  editor  of  the  Guardian, 
and  the  last  year  of  his  life  of  the  Mercersburg 
Review. 

HARDING,  Stephen,  English  Cistercian  monk; 
b.  in  Sherborne,  Devonshire ;  abbot  at  Citeaux 
1109;  received  Bernard  there  1113;  d.  there 
March  28,  1134.  See  his  life  by  Mr.  Dalgairns, 
in  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints;  also  Cister- 
cians. 

HARDWICK,  Charles,  b.  at  Slingsby,  York- 
shire, Sept.  22,  1821;  d.  Aug.  18,  1859,  while 
ascending  the  Pyrenees,  near  Bagneres  de  Luchon. 
He  was  successively  fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  professor  of  theology  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Birmingham  (1853),  divinity  lecturer  at 
Cambridge  (1855),  and  archdeacon  of  Ely  (1859). 
He  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  dis- 
playing thorough  scholarship.  These  are,  A  His- 
tory of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  Camb.,  1851,  re- 
vised edition,  1859  ;  A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  (I.  Middle  Age;  II.  Reformation),  Camb., 
1853-56,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1861-65,  3d  ed.,  revised 
by  W-  Stubbs,  Lond.,  1872, 1873;  and  particularly 
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the  unfinished  elaborate  treatise,  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Chief 
Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and 
the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World,  Lond., 
1855-57,  4  parts,  3d  ed.,  with  prefatory  memoir 
by  Rev.  F,  Proctor,  1873,  1  vol. 

HARDOUIN,  Jean,  b.  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany, 
1646;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1729;  entered  early 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  editions  of  Themistius  (Greek 
and  Latin,  Paris,  1684)  and  of  Pliny  (1685,  in 
usum  Delphini,  1723,  complete  in  3  vols,  folio) 
are  still  considered  the  best  ever  made  of  those 
authors.  His  Conciliorum  Collectio  (Paris,  1715, 
12  vols.)  also  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  But  his 
own  writings  are  full  of  whims  and  fancies.  He 
held  that  the  JEneid,  the  odes  of  Horace,  etc., 
were  written  by  some  monks  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  spoke  Latin 
etc.,  and  such  paradoxes  he  defended  with  exor- 
bitant arrogance  and  coarseness. 

HARDT,  Hermann  v.  d.  See  Hermann  v.  d, 
Haedt. 

HARDY,  Robert  Spence,  English  Wesleyan 
missionary  and  Buddhist  scholar ;  b.  at  Preston, 
Lancashire,  July  1,  1803  ;  d.  at  Headingly,  York- 
shire, April  16,  1868.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
was  a  faithful  missionary  in  Ceylon,  and  subse- 
quently a  preacher  at  home,  but  found  time  to 
become  profoundly  read  in  Pali,  and  to  attain  a 
very  wide  culture.  His  books  are  authoritative. 
He  wrote  The  British  Government  and  the  Idolatry 
of  Ceylon,  1841 ;  Eastern  Monachism,  an  Account 
of  the  Origin,  Laws,  Discipline,  Sacred  Writings, 
etc.,  of  the  Order  of  Mendicants,  founded  by  Gotama 
Buddha,  1850 ;  A  Manual  of  Buddhism  in  its  Modern 
Development,  translated  from  Singhalese  MSS., 
1853,  2d  ed.,  1880;  The  Legends  and  Theories  of 
the  Buddhists  compared  with  History  and  Science, 
1867,  2d  ed.,  1881. 

HARE,  Augustus  William,  a  devoted  and  model 
rural  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  b.  in 
Rome,  Nov.  17,  1792;  d.  there  Feb.  19,  1834. 
After  a  distinguished  career  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  he  became 
rector  in  1829  of  Alton-Barnes,  a  country  parish, 
where  his  plain  and  fervent  preaching  and  conse- 
crated life  not  only  won  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
but  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  for  a  rural 
pastor's  imitation.  In  company  with  his  brother 
Julius  he  edited  Guesses  at  Truth,  and  published 
Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation,  6th  ed.,  Lond., 
1845,  2  vols.  See  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  by 
A.  J.  C.  Hare. 

HARE,  Julius  Charles,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  modern  English  theologians ;  b.  Sept.  13, 
1795,  at  Herstmonceux,  Sussex,  in  the  pale  of  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  d.  there  Jan.  23,  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charter  House  school,  with 
Grote  and  Thirlwall,  the  distinguished  historians 
of  Greece.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  youth 
was  spent  on  the  Continent.  In  1811  he  visited 
the  Wartburg,  Luther's  Patmos,  and  there,  as  he 
playfully  remarked,  he  "  saw  the  marks  of  Luther's 
ink  upon  the  wall,  and  there  took  his  first  lesson 
in  the  art  of  throwing  inkstands  at  the  devil's 
head."  In  1812  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  distinguished  himself  by  thorough 
classical  and  general  culture.  In  1818  he  was 
made  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity,  and  gathered 


around  him  a  number  of  admiring  students, 
among  them  John  Sterling,  Archbishop  Trench, 
and  Frederick  Maurice  (subsequently  his  brother- 
in-law). 

Hare's  first  introduction  to  the  public  was  as 
joint  translator,  with  Bishop  Thirlwall,  of  Nie- 
buhr's  Roman  history  (1828).  His  love  for  Ger- 
man scholarship  was  intensified  by  his  intimacy 
with  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  with  Bunsen, 
as  also  by  his  study  of  Coleridge's  works,  whom 
he  profoundly  esteemed  as  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. In  1832  he  went  to  the  Continent,  and 
spent  several  months  in  Rome.  This  visit  forms 
an  epoch  in  his  life.  Rome,  the  seat  of  archse- 
ology,  history,  and  art,  had  a  powerful  attraction 
for  him ;  Rome,  the  centre  of  religious  life  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  repelled  him,  and  con- 
firmed him  in  his  Protestant  convictions,  notwith- 
standing his  romantic  enthusiasm  for  the  middle 
ages.  In  Rome  he  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Bunsen,  who  was  then  ambassador  of 
Prussia  to  the  Vatican,  afterwards  to  England. 

On  returning  to  England  in  1834,  he  was  made 
rector  of  Herstmonceux,  and,  later,  archdeacon  of 
Lewis  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  and  chaplain 
to  the  Queen.  In  this  village,  not  far  from  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  he  labored  until  his 
death,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
and  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  noble  char- 
acter and  attainments.  His  last  words  were, 
"  Upwards,  upwards !  " 

Archdeacon  Hare  combined  thorough  scholar- 
ship, original  thought,  noble  character,  harm- 
less wit,  and  manly  piety.  He  was  as  familiar 
with  Luther,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Olshausen, 
Nitzsch,  Tholuck,  Lucke,  etc.,  as  with  Cranmer, 
Hooker,  Leighton,  Pearson,  and  Tillotson.  He 
collected  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libra- 
ries, of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  which  com- 
pletely occupied  every  wall  in  the  house.  He  pre- 
sented it  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.  In 
the  department  of  philosophy  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent disciple  of  Coleridge.  In  theology  he 
had  most  sympathy  with  Dr.  Arnold,  but  excelled 
him  in  the  extent  of  his  scholarship.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  evangelical  broad-church 
school,  which  seeks  to  liberalize  the  Anglican 
communion  by  keeping  it  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Continental  thought  and  learning.  He  was 
a  sturdy  champion  of  Protestantism  against  the 
encroachments  of  Romanism  and  Tractarianism ; 
but  he  never  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Church,  nor  forgot  the  personal 
regard  due  to  his  opponents.  He  was  especially 
pained  at  the  transition  of  Archdeacon,  now  Car- 
dinal, Manning,  his  former  colleague  and  intimate 
friend,  to  Romanism. 

As  an  author,  Hare  had  some  peculiarities  of 
spelling  (forst  for  forced,  preacht  for  preached, 
etc.),  and  embodied  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
works  in  notes,  which  occupy  a  much  larger  space 
than  the  text.  His  strength  lay  in  his  combina- 
tion of  theological  attainments  with  purity  of 
character,  and  in  his  talent  for  stimulating  others 
to  further  study  and  investigation. 

His  ablest  theological  work  is  The  Mission  of 
the  Comforter,  with  Notes,  3d  ed.,  1876  (repub- 
lished in  Boston).  It  contains  five  sermons 
preached  at  Cambridge  from  the  words  of  our 
Lord  (John  xvi.  7-11)  on  the  office  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  More  than  the  half  of  the  work  consists 
of  learned  notes  and  excursuses.  His  defence 
of  Dr.  Luther,  originally  the  tenth  note  of  the 
above  work,  afterwards  separately  issued  in  an 
enlarged  form  shortly  before  his  death,  is  the 
ablest  vindication  of  the  Reformer  against  the 
attacks  of  Bossuet,  Hallam,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  Oxford  Tractarians.  "  The  breadth 
and  energy  of  Luther's  genius,"  says  Stanley,  "  the 
depth  and  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  grandeur 
of  his  position  and  character,  amidst  whatever  of 
inconsistencies  or  imperfections  of  expression,  are 
brought  out  with  a  force  and  clearness  which 
must  often  be  as  new  to  his  admirers  as  to  his 
detractors."  Hare  also  contributed  the  text  for 
the  English  edition  of  Konig's  illustrations  of  the 
life  of  Luther.  We  must  next  mention  The  Vic- 
tory of  Faith,  a  series  of  most  instructive  and 
inspiring  sermons  on  1  John  v.  5,  3d  ed.  by 
Plumptre,  London,  1874.  The  sixth  sermon  con- 
tains the  most  eloquent  description  of  the  conquer- 
ing power  of  faith  in  the  English  language  (pp. 
225  sqq.).  The  Contest  with  Rome  (1842)  is  one 
of  the  most  trenchant  of  the  Anglican  writings 
called  forth  by  the  controversy  with  Romanism 
and  Puseyism.  A  collection  of  his  Charges  was 
published  1856,  a  year  after  his  death.  We  con- 
clude with  a  characteristic  passage  from  a  charge 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  where  he  addresses  the  two 
contending  parties  of  his  diocese  as  follows  : 
"  With  both  sides  1  feel  that  1  have  many  bonds 
of  common  faith  and  love  and  duty ;  with  both 
of  them  I  heartily  desire  to  work  together  in  the 
service  of  our  common  Master.  With  each  of  the 
two  parties  on  sundry  points  I  differ  in  opinion 
more  or  less  widely.  But  why  should  this  cut 
me  off  from  them,  or  why  should  it  cut  them  off 
from  me?  May  we  not  hold  fast  to  that  whereon 
we  are  agreed,  and  join  hand  to  hand  and  heart 
to  heart  on  that  sure,  unshakable  ground,  which 
cannot  slip  from  under  us,  and  wait  until  God 
shall  reveal  to  us  what  we  now  see  dimly  and 
darkly  ?  Shall  the  oak  say  to  the  elm,  '  Depart 
from  me,  thou  hast  no  place  in  God's  forest,  thou 
shalt  not  breathe  his  air,  or  drink  in  his  sunshine '  ? 
Or  shall  the  ash  say  to  the  birch,  '  Avaunt !  thou 
art  not  to  stand  by  my  side :  cast  thyself  down  and 
crawl  away,  and  hide  thyself  in  some  outlandish 
thicket '?  O  my  brethren  !  the  spring  is  just  about 
to  clothe  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  their  bright, 
fresh  leaves,  which  will  shine  and  sparkle  rejoi- 
cingly and  thankfully  in  the  sun  and  rain.  Snail 
it  not  also  clothe  our  hearts  anew  in  bright,  hope- 
ful garments  of  faith  and  love,  diverse  in  form, 
in  hue,  in  texture,  but  blending  together  into  a 
beautiful  harmonious  unity  beneath  the  light  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness?  " 

Lit.  —  Two  funeral  addresses  by  Rev.  II.  O. 
Elliot  and  Rev.  T.  N.  Simpkinson;  Dr.  Plump- 
tre's  Memoir,  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Guesses  at  Truth;  the  essay  of  Professor  Fred- 
erick Dexison  Maurice,  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Hare's  Charges  (1856),  and  Dean  Stan- 
ley's article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for 
July,  1855  (both  reprinted  as  introductory  notices 
in  the  :3d  ed.  of  The  Victory  of  Faith,  1874)  ;  and 
especially  the  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  (one  of  the 
most  charming  and  delicate  English  biographies) 
by  A.  J.  C.  Hare  (a  nephew  of  the  archdeacon), 
London,  1872  sqq.  3  vols.  P.  SCHAFF. 


HARLAY,  Francois  de,  b.  in  Paris,  Aug.  14, 
1625;  d.  at  Conflans,  Aug.  6,  1695;  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1651,  and  of  Paris  in 
1670.  He  was  unprincipled  and  vain,  frivolous 
and  intolerant ;  and  his  influence  at  the  court  he 
used  against  the  Huguenots.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.     He  edited  the  Synodicon  Parisiense. 

HARMER,  Thomas,  b.  in  Norwich,  Eng.,  1715; 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Wattesfield, 
Suffolk,  1735 ;  d.  there  Nov.  27,  1788.  The  work 
of  his  lifetime  was  Observations  on  Various  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  placing  them  in  a  new  light,  and 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  several  not  determinable 
by  the  methods  commonly  made  use  of  by  the  learned, 
compiled  from  relations  incidentally  mentioned  in 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East,  Lond., 
1764,  2  vols.,  in  1787  2  additional  vols.,  4th  ed. 
by  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  1808,  4  vols.,  with  large 
additions  and  a  life  of  the  author.  Mr.  Harmer 
also  wrote  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Solomon's  Song,  London,  1768. 

HARMONISTS.     See  Rappists. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  We  shall 
consider  in  this  article  the  relation  of  the  Gospels 
to  each  other,  both  in  point  of  form  and  their 
choice  of  matter,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  harmony.  At  the  very  outset  the 
striking  difference  between  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  other  three  Gospels  must  be  noticed,  both 
in  respect  to  the  choice  of  matter  (John  alone 
relating  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts  in  Jeru- 
salem, and,  on  the  other  hand,  describing  few  of 
the  events  which  happened  in  Galilee)  and  in 
respect  to  the  kind  of  matter ;  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord  which  John  gives  having  a  peculiarly 
elevated  character  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  three  Gospels.  The  first  three  or  synoptic 
Gospels  likewise  often  differ.  Mark  gives  hardly 
any  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  contains  an 
exceedingly  small  amount  of  matter  not  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  while  these  two  Gospels, 
when  compared,  are  found  to  have  much  which 
is  peculiar  to  each.  Matthew  gives  sixteen  mira- 
cles, Luke  fifteen  (eleven  being  common),  and 
Mark  fifteen,  twelve  of  which  are  found  in  Mat- 
thew, and  ten  in  Luke.  Then,  again,  the  con- 
secution of  the  same  discourses  and  events  is 
different  in  the  three  synoptists;  and  while  the 
descriptions  of  the  same  events  often  present 
remarkable  agreements  in  language,  even  to  strik- 
ing and  unusual  words,  they  also  present  dis- 
agreements, not  only  in  the  language,  but  also  in 
the  matter,  so  as  to  sometimes  even  give  the 
appearance  of  contradictory  statements. 

1.  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  the  Matter  in  the 
Synoptists.  —  Even  if  we  had  no  patristic  accounts 
of  their  origin,  the  study  of  the  Gospels  would 
convince  us  that  their  authors  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  giving  a  complete  daily  journal  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  Of  the  first  half  of  his  public 
activity  they  confined  themselves  to  only  a  few 
fragments,  and  by  their  own  confession  they 
passed  over  a  great  deal.  Thus  it  appears  from 
Matt.  xi.  21  sqq.  that  Jesus  performed  many 
miracles  in  Chorazin  ;  but  the  synoptists  do ^  not 
give  a  single  detail  of  bis  activity  there.  Even 
the  Introduction  to  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  mili- 
tate with  this  statement;  for  he  might  well  call 
his  work  "  systematic  and  complete  "  in  compari- 
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son  with  the  sporadic  attempts  of  other  Chris- 
tians, without  its  being  arranged  like  a  journal, 
but  only  giving  that  which  was  essential  and 
important  in  systematic  arrangement.  But  each 
synoptist  had  a  plan  of  his  own.  Matthew  wrote 
for  Jews,  and  sought  to  prove  that  Jesus  fulfilled 
the  Messianic  prophecies  concerning  the  seed  of 
Abraham  (Matt.  i.  1).  Luke,  who  belonged  to 
the  Pauline  circle,  relates,  for  the  most  part,  those 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  those  discourses, 
which  go  to  confirm  the  principle  that  all  man- 
kind, so  far  as  it  thirsts  after  salvation,  shall 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  it.  For  this  reason 
he  presents  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  (comp. 
Luke  iii.  23-28).  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
John  the  Presbyter  (Euseb.,  iii.  39)  long  ago  said, 
follows  no  particular  plan,  but  wrote  down  from 
memory  what  Peter  related  to  him  from  time  to 
time.  None  of  the  synoptists,  then,  follow  a 
chronological  arrangement.  Luke  arranges  his 
Gospel  according  to  the  matter  (x.  25-xiii.,  dis- 
courses; xiv.-xvi.,  parables;  etc.);  and  so  does 
Matthew  (iii.,  iv.,  the  beginning  of  his  activity; 
v.-vii.,  laws  of  the  kingdom;  viii.,  ix.,  miracles; 
ix.  36-xi.,  the  disciples ;  xiii.,  xiv.,  parables ;  etc.). 
Notwithstanding  this  general  principle,  however, 
they  do  often  relate  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  27,  32,  xiii.  1,  etc.; 
Mark  i.  29,  etc.;  Luke  iv.  38,  etc.).  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  extent  of  the  agreements  of  the 
synoptists  in  these  cases  is  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  harmonists. 

Such  labors  were  carried  on  from  early  times, 
at  first  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a  complete 
narrative  of  all  the  events  and  discourses  of  our 
Lord.  (See  Diatessakon.)  In  modern  times 
they  have  been  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  chronology  of  Christ's  life.  Promi- 
nent amongst  the  workers  in  this  department 
[see  below]  are  Gerson  (d.  1429),  Calvin  (d.  1564), 
Andreas  Osiander  (d.  1552),  Chemnitz  (d.  1586), 
and  Bengel  (d.  1751).  Osiander  (Harmonia 
Evangeliorum,  Basel,  1537)  is  only  to  be  mentioned 
for  the  curious  circumstance,  that,  starting  from 
the  most  irrational  theory  of  inspiration,  he 
adopted  the  principle  that  the  evangelists,  in 
order  not  to  write  that  which  was  false,  dared  not 
depart  from  the  chronological  arrangement.  To 
carry  the  principle  out,  he  was  obliged  often  to 
suppose  that  the  very  same  event,  occurring  under 
the  very  same  circumstances,  was  repeated  two 
or  three  times.  Peter's  wife's  mother,  for  exam- 
ple, was  healed  three  times!  Gerson  (Concordia 
evangelislarum  sice  monotessaron,  Col.  c.  1471)  pro- 
ceeds on  the  theory  that  the  synoptists  did  not 
intend  to  follow  a  chronological  order;  and  so 
Calvin  (Harmonia  evangelistis  tribus  composita, 
Geneva,  1553),  and  especially  Chemnitz  (Harmo- 
nics evangelical,  Frankfurt,  1593  sqq.),  who  makes 
such  events  and  discourses  to  follow  each  other 
which  are  definitely  placed  in  chronological  order 
by  the  evangelists.  It  is  as  clear  as  sunlight  that 
every  healthy  attempt  in  the  direction  of  a  har- 
mony must  proceed  upon  this  principle.  Bengel 
(Richtige  Auffassung  der  Evangg.,  Tubingen,  1736) 
marks  no  progress ;  but  he  rightly  recognized 
that  Luke  did  not  mean  to  follow  a  chronologi- 
cal arrangement.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronological 
Synopsis  [Hamburg,  1843],  started  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  Luke  follows  a  chronological  order; 


but  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  his  Kritik  d. 
evang.  Geschichte,  returned  to  the  principles  of 
Chemnitz,  and  believes  he  has  proved  that  the 
sequence  of  single  events  of  one  Gospel  never 
contradicts  that  of  another,  and  that  their  state- 
ments enable  us  to  restore  a  chronological  har- 
mony of  the  larger  part  of  Christ's  public  career. 
The  following  case,  which  we  choose  because  it  is 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated,  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  our  method.  In  Matt.  ix.  it  is 
related,  that,  as  Jesus  on  a  certain  day  sat  at 
meat,  the  Pharisees  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
fast.  The  exact  day  is  not  given  ;  but  it  is  defi- 
nitely stated  in  ix.  18  that  Jairus  came  to  him 
"  while  he  spake  these  things ; "  and  in  ix.  27, 
that,  as  "  Jesus  passed  by  from  thence,"  two  blind 
men  followed  him ;  and  in  ix.  32,  that,  "  as  they 
went  forth,"  a  dumb  man  was  brought  to  him. 
Here  the  sequence  of  four  events  is  given.  The 
preceding  section  definitely  gives  the  sequence  of 
four  other  events  (viii.-ix.  9), — the  stilling  of 
the  tempest  (viii.  23),  the  healing  of  the  Gada- 
rene  (viii.  28),  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  (ix.  1), 
and  the  call  of  Matthew  (ix.  9).  Again,  we 
have  the  following  sequence :  the  healing  of  the 
blind  and  dumb  man  (xii.  22),  the  charge  of  col- 
lusion with  Beelzebub  (xii.  38),  the  announce- 
ment of  his  mother  and  brethren  (xii.  46) ;  and 
on  the  same  day  that  these  things  occurred  he 
spake  many  parables  (xiii.  1).  Mark,  however, 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  says  that  Jesus  spake 
these  parables  at  the  seashore  (iv.  1),  on  the 
same  day  stilled  the  tempest  (iv.  35),  then  healed 
the  Gadarene  (v.  1),  and,  after  his  return  to  the 
western  shore,  met  Jairus  (v.  22).  Thus  the  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us  by  Mark  that  the  three 
groups  of  events  which  Matthew  places  in  sec- 
tions, where  they  properly  belong  in  point  of 
matter,  belong  together  in  point  of  time.  While 
Jesus  was  staying  at  Capernaum,  the  blind  and 
deaf  man  is  brought,  whose  cure  affords  the  occa- 
sion for  the  charge  of  collusion  with  Beelzebub. 
During  the  conversation  the  Pharisees  demand  a 
sign ;  and,  while  Jesus  is  replying,  his  mother 
arrives.  Towards  evening  Jesus  utters  the  para- 
bles on  the  seashore ;  then  follows  the  stilling  of 
the  tempest.  The  following  morning  the  Gada- 
rene was  healed.  After  his  return,  the  question 
concerning  fasting  was  put ;  and  at  the  same  hour 
Jairus  came.  As  he  left  his  house,  the  dumb  man 
is  brought,  and  (perhaps  a  day  or  two  afterwards) 
the  paralytic  is  healed.  Mark  got  the  events 
from  Peter,  an  eye-witness  of  them,  and  had  the 
sequence  impressed  upon  his  memory ;  but  Mat- 
thew, who  was  called  after  their  occurrence,  heard 
them  from  several  of  the  disciples;  and  he  re- 
membered most  distinctly  that  the  healing  of 
Jairus'  daughter  was  a  special  topic  of  conversa- 
tion :  hence  he  put  it  down  immediately  after  the 
account  of  his  call. 

This  example  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  Chem- 
nitzian  principles ;  but  attempts  to  find  the  origi- 
nal place  of  every  sententious  utterance  of  our 
Lord  will  fail.  A  great  probability  exists  that 
Jesus  repeated  the  same  sayings  at  different 
times.  Matthew  has  given  us  an  unmistakable 
illustration  of  this  (vii.  17,  xii.  33).  He  even 
repeated  a  parable,  but  with  changes  in  detail 
(Luke  xix.  12  sqq. ;  Matt.  xxv.  14  sqq.). 

2.   The  Language.  —  The   synoptists    in  their 
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accounts  of  the  same  events  often  fully  agree  in 
the  language,  and  again  differ  widely  in  this 
regard  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  15,  Mark  ii.  20,  Luke 
v.  35).  But  the  points  of  agreement  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  points  of  disagreement.  Ac- 
cording to  Norton,  one-sixth  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
is  in  verbal  agreement  with  the  other  synoptists, 
and  seven-eighths  of  this  are  from  discourses ; 
one-sixth  of  Mark's  Gospel  agrees  with  the  other 
synoptists,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  this  are  from 
the  discourses;  Luke  only  agrees  to  the  extent 
of  one-tenth  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  more 
than  nineteen-twentieths  of  it  is  from  the  dis- 
courses. Various  theories  have  been  suggested 
to  account  for  these  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments in  language,  and  they  are  as  follows.  (1) 
A  primal  or  germ  gospel  (Urevangelium)  from 
which  the  evangelists  drew.  It  has  been  defined 
as  an  Arimaic  Matthew  (Corrodi,  Schmidt),  a 
'•  Hebrew  Gospel "  (Lessing,  Niemeyer,  Weber), 
or  a  record  composed  by  a  company  of  apostles 
(Eichhorn,  Marsh) ;  but  all  these  various  forms 
have  been  outlived.  Holtzmann  has  advocated 
the  hypothesis  of  a  primal  Mark  and  an  original 
collection  of  discourses  by  Matthew ;  but  that 
the  hoy  La  (discourses),  which  Papias  attributes  to 
Matthew,  included  other  matter,  even  Strauss 
granted.  (2)  The  theory  that  one  evangelist 
used  the  other,  there  being  one  original  one.  But 
it  is  comical  to  observe  that  each  of  the  possible 
combinations  has  its  zealous  defenders.  But  why 
should  men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  get- 
ting details  from  the  very  eye-witnesses  of  Christ 
use  each  other's  works '?  Tne  theory,  on  the  other 
hand,  begets  many  difficulties,  as,  for  example, 
Why  did  the  evangelist  who  used  his  predecessor 
omit  so  much  of  his  matter,  alter  the  language  of 
the  Lord's  discourses  (often  quoting  half  a  verse 
word  for  word,  and  then  suddenly  breaking  off), 
and  alter  the  chronological  sequences  ?  (3)  The 
evangelists  drew  from  a  common  tradition.  This 
is  the  theory  of  Gieseler  (Hist.-krit.  Versuch  ii.  d. 
Entstehung  rf.  schriftl.  Ecangelien,  Leipzig,  1818), 
and  the  only  tenable  one.  In  the  repeated  narra- 
tion of  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  certain  points 
were  always  emphasized,  and  these  the  evangelists 
have  in  common ;  the  very  expressions  being  im- 
pressed upon  the  memories  of  the  hearers.  But  ■ 
the  individuality  of  the  writers  also  asserted  i 
itself.  ' 

'■>■  John's  Gospel  (see  John,  Gospel  of)  was  i 
written  (96)  at  a  time  when  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  and  the  first  indications  of 
Gnosticism,  made  a  new  point  of  view  necessary. 
For  this  reason  he  supplemented  the  accounts  of 
the  synoptists  both  in  respect  to  the  outward  de- 
tails of  Christ's  life  and  his  personality  (in  oppo- 
sition to  the  false  Gnosis). 

This  Gospel  differs  largely  from  the  others,  but 
not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  harmony.  The  more 
elevated  style  of  the  Lord's  discourses  which  it 
records  has  furnished  a  difficulty  to  some ;  but 
as  they  "  shine  with  a  more  than  earthly  glow 
and  brilliancy "  (as  De  Wette  himself  acknowl- 
edges), as  it  is  improbable  that  the  disciple  should 
have  surpassed  the  Master,  and  as  the  synoptists 
here  and  there  rise  to  the  same  strain  (Matt.  xi. 
-o-30,  xiii.  16,  17,  etc.  ;  Luke  x.  21-23),  the  diffi- 
culty completely  disappears  for  those  who  have 
au  ear  for  the  light-born  excellency  of  Christ's 
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words.  The  only  real  difficulty  which  John's 
Gospel  offers  to  the  harmonist  is  the  date  of  the 
Last  Supper.  The  discussion  over  this  extremely 
complicated  and  prickly  question  is  not  yet  closed. 
The  apparent  contradictions  in  the  accounts  of 
the  resurrection  are  easily  solved ;  John  narrating 
what  Mary  Magdalene  saw,  the  synoptists  com- 
bining in  one  account  her  experiences  and  those 
of  the  other  women.  Mark  indicates  a  difference 
between  the  two  (xvi.  8,  9).  ebrarj?. 

[Continuous  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  com- 
bining details  of  all  the  evangelists,  are  called  in 
another  and  special  sense  Harmonies.  The  Diates- 
saron  of  Tatian,  the  apfiovia  of  Ammonius,  the 
German  Heliand,  and  Otfried's  Harmony,  are  the 
most  important  examples  of  these.  For  accounts 
of  them  see  Diatessarox,  Ammonius,  Heliand, 
etc.  Harmonies  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  the  article  have  been  published  by 
Stephens  (Paris,  1553),  G.  Calixtus  (Halberst., 
1624),  T.  Cartwright  (Amst,  1627,  1647), 
Lightfoot  (Lond.,1644,  and  in  English,  Lond., 
1655),  Clericus  (Amst.,  1699),  Mackxight 
(Lond.,  1756,  and  often),  J,  Priestley  (in  Eng- 
lish, Lond.,  1777),  Newcome  (Dublin,  1778,  ed. 
by  Dr.  Robixson,  Andover,  1814,  1834),  Towx- 
sexd  (Lond.,  1825,  Bost.,  1837),  Robinson  (Bost., 
1845,  revised  edition,  1851,  and  often),  Stroud 
(Lond.,  1853),  Stroxg  (X.Y.,  1854),  Gres- 
well  (Oxon.,  5th  ed.,  1856),  Gardiner  (Andover, 
1876) ;  Harmonies  of  the  Si/noptists  by  Planck 
(Gotting.,  1809),  De  Wette  and  Luckf.  (Berol., 
1818, 1842),  Rcediger  (Halle,  1829, 1839),  Anger 
(Leip.,  1852).  For  more  complete  list,  see  Rob- 
ixsox's  and  Gardixer's  Harmonies;  and  for 
general  literature  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
article,  see  Gospels  ;  also  Schaff's  Church  His- 
tory, revised  ed.,  1882,  vol.  I.  pp.  575-597  ] 

HARMS,  Claus,  a  powerful  champion  of  the 
religion  of  faith  in  a  rationalistic  age  ;  b.  at 
Fahrstedt,  Schleswig-Holstein,  May  25,  1778 ;  d. 
in  Kiel,  Feb.  1,  1855.  Prevented,  at  first,  by  lack 
of  means  from  securing  a  higher  education,  he 
labored  in  his  father's  mill  until  he  was  nineteen. 
After  his  father's  death  he  entered  a  classical 
school,  and  subsequently  rjassed  into  the  univer- 
sity of  Kiel.  The  teaching  at  the  university 
was  predominantly  rationalistic  ;  but,  influenced 
thereto  largely  by  the  perusal  of  Schleiermacher's 
Discourses  on  Religion,  Harms  turned  away  from 
rationalism  as  vanity,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
faith  hi  Christ  as  the  only  hope  of  the  sinner.  In 
1806  he  became  assistant  pastor  in  Lunden,  and 
in  1816  was  transferred  to  Kiel,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  calls,  as 
Schleiermacher's  successor,  to  Trinity  Church, 
Berlin,  in  18o4,  and  to  other  places.  He  was 
obliged  in  1849  to  give  up  his  positions  on  account 
of  blindness.  In  1878  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in  Kiel,  and  a  tablet 
placed  on  the  house  which  he  had  occupied. 

Harms  exercised  a  very  decided  influence  upon 
the  religious  faith  of  his  day  by  his  bold  denun- 
ciation of  rationalism.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
much  sought  after,  the  university  students  flock- 
ing to  hear  him.  After  Twesten's  advent  in  Kiel 
as  professor,  it  was  said,  "  Twesten  converts  his 
hearers,  and  Harms  baptizes  them."  He  was  a 
man  of  the  people,  and  his  style  was  no  less  popu- 
lar than  it  was  fresh  and  trenchant.     In  1817,  at 
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the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Harms  took  occasion  to  speak  out  his  mind 
against  rationalism,  and  did  it  by  publishing,  side 
by  side  with  Luther's  theses,  ninety-five  of  his 
own.  Pie  utters  bold  words  against  reason,  which 
he  calls  the  "  pope  of  our  time,"  and  the  religion 
of  reason,  which  has  "run  mad  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  dismisses  Christ  from  the  altai-,  throws 
God's  Word  from  the  pulpit,  creates  God,  whereas 
God  used  to  be  regarded  as  having  created  man," 
etc.  These  theses  went  through  Germany  like  a 
tempest.  Rationalists  railed  against  the  author ; 
and,  as  Von  Amnion  has  said,  they  were  indeed  a 
bitter  medicine  for  the  then  prevailing  weakness 
of  faith.  They  went,  however,  with  his  writings 
in  their  defence,  with  healing  and  converting 
power  to  homes  throughout  the  entire  land. 
Harms  also  wrote  hymns,  some  of  which  have 
passed  into  German  hymn-books. 

Lit.  —  Among  his  volumes  of  sermons  are  Win- 
terpostille,  180S;  Sommerposl.,  1811,  6th  ed.  of 
both,  Leipzig,  1846  ;  Neue  Winterpost.,  1824  ; 
Neue  Sommerpost.,  1827  ;  D.  he'd.  Passion,  1857; 
D.  Vater  Unset;  1838;  Bergpredirjt,  1841;  D.  Bibel., 
1842;  D.  Offenb.  Johannis,  1844;  Trostpredigten, 
1S52.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Henrik  von  Zilt- 
plien  den  Blootliigen  for  unserti  Globcn  (1817),  in 
Low-German,  and  Pastor allheologie  (Kiel,  1830, 
3d  ed.,  1878),  a  book  which  ought  to  be  on  every 
pastor's  table.  See  Autobiography,  2d  ed.,  Kiel, 
1852 ;  Dr.  M.  Baumgartex  :  Bin  Denhnal  f.  C. 
Harms,  Braunsehw.,  1855  [and  memorials  by  G. 
Bachmaxx,  LI'doiaxn,  and  Neei.sex,  all  Kiel, 
1878,  and  the  volume  Die  Gediichlnissfeier  fiir 
Claus  Harms  an  seinem  hundertslen  Geburtstag, 
Kiel,  1878].  cakstens. 

HARMS,  Georg  Ludwig  Detlev  Theodor  (com- 
monly known  as  LUDWIG  HARP-flS),  a  most  origi- 
nal and  successful  German  Lutheran  pastor ;  b. 
May  5,  1808,  in  W'alsrode,  Liineburg;  d.  at  Her- 
mannsburg,  Nov.   14,  1865.      After  studying   at  | 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  spending  several ; 
years  as  private  tutor,  he   became   in   1844  his  j 
father's  assistant  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Her-  j 
mannsburg,  a  town  of  thirty-five  hundred  inhabit- ! 
ants,  near  Hanover.     His  father  belonged  to  the  j 
rationalistic  school,  but  was  a  man  of  strong  and  j 
robust  character.     Ludwig,  on   the  other  hand, 
had  undergone  a  thorough  conversion  at  the  uni- 
versity.     He  labored  at  Hermannsburg  as  few 
have  done,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  the  services 
filling  up  the  entire  Sabbath,  but  as   a   pastor 
among  the   people.      His   popular   and  winning 
manners,  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowing,  secured  for  him  the  love  of  all.     On 
.Sunday  afternoons  he  held  a  catechetical  class, 
which  lasted  three  hours,  and  was  attended  by  a 
thousand  people.     These  labors  led  to  a  religious 
awakening  such    as  North   Germany  had  never 
witnessed  before.     Harms's  chief  source  of  power 
was  his  sermons.     He  understood  as  few,  if  any, 
since  Luther  have  understood,  how  to  preach  to 
the  people.     His  manner  was,  before  every  thing 
else,  popular.      His   sermons   were   simple ;    his 
thoughts  expressed  in   terse   language  and  con- 
cretely.   He  followed  out  the  advice  which  he  gave 
to  a  brother  minister  in  these  words:  "Call  every 
thing  by  its  right  name,  so  that  others  may  grasp 
with  their  hands  what  you  mean,  and  present 
truth  as  concretely  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not 


pass  away  over  people's  heads."  [Professor  Park, 
in  a  very  interesting  article  on  Harms,  in  The 
Congregationalist  (Feb.  23,  1866),  says  in  this 
connection,  "  He  preferred  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  did  not  speak  of  holiness  so  often  as  of 
God,  nor  of  sin  so  often  as  the  devil.  He  was 
terrific  in  his  denunciations  of  popular  sins,  and 
exhibited  the  tenderest  concern  for  his  people," 
etc.]  Harms  drew  his  sermons  from  every-day 
life,  and  preached  to  life.  The  interest  of  his 
immediate  hearers,  the  Liineburg  peasants,  was 
to  him  matter  of  supreme  concern.  He  spoke 
their  dialect.  His  themes  were  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  conversion,  justification  by  faith,  and 
the  evidence  of  faith  in  a  consistent  life.  He 
denounced  sin  unsparingly,  so  that  there  was  no 
back-door  left  for  the  sinner,  and  in  vivid  realness 
painted  the  condemnation  of  the  ungodly  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  believer.  He  dealt  not  in 
general  delineations  and  exhortations,  but  pic- 
tured before  his  hearers  each  specific  step  and 
duty. 

But  in  the  mere  gifts  of  body  Harms  was  sadly 
lacking.  His  voice  was  shrill,  his  manner  in  the 
pulpit  somewhat  stiff;  and  his  bodily  strength, 
which  was  never  great,  in  his  last  years  seemed 
hardly  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  a  sermon. 
But  with  all  these  defects  he  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  and  gave  the  impression  of 
absolute  sincerity. 

Under  these  labors  the  life  of  the  community 
underwent  a  radical  change.  Sunday  was  strictly 
observed,  and  family  prayer  regularly  maintained. 
Swearing  and  excessive  drinking  were  given  up. 
No  beggar  was  known  in  the  place;  and  the 
yearly  contributions  of  the  church  to  benevolent 
objects  were  very  large,  amounting  in  1854  to 
twenty-four  thousand  marks  for  missions  alone. 
[Professor  Park  relates  the  following  incident: 
"  I  met  a  carpenter  going  to  his  day-labor.  •  How 
do  you  do  V  '  T  asked.  ;  I  cannot  but  be  well,  he 
replied,  '  having  so  many  religious  privileges  as  I 
enjoy  here,'."  etc.] 

But  these  were  not  the  extent  of  Harms's  enter- 
prises. After  his  father's  death  (in  1819),  he 
organized  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  mission- 
aries, and  was  led  to  it  by  the  frequent  applica- 
tions by  young  people  who  wished  to  become 
missionaries.  This  institution  was  very  success- 
ful, and,  besides  sending  out  missionaries  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  colonized  the  town  of 
Hermannsburg  in  Africa.  [The  funds  for  erect- 
ing the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  funds  for  other 
enterprises,  were  regarded  by  Harms  as  direct 
answers  to  prayer.  In  1854  he  established  a 
missionary  journal,  which  became  very  popular  in 
Germany.  As  characteristic  of  his  independence, 
Professor  Park  relates  the  following  incident: 
"On  one  occasion,  when  Harms  was  in  Hannover, 
the  king  despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  the 
state  carriage  to  bring  him  to  the  palace.  'Give 
my  regards  to  the  king,  said  Harms,  '  and  say 
that  I  would  obey  his  order  if  my  duty  allowed; 
but  I  must  go  home  and  attend  to  my  parish.'  "] 

Harms  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, which  are  among  the  most  widely  circulated 
in  Germany.  Among  these  are  Evangclienpredig- 
ten,  Hermannsburg,  8th  ed.,  1877;  Epi'slelpredir/ten, 
2d  ed.,  1872;  Ausleg.,  d.  Psalmen,  2d  ed.,  1870. 
See  his  Life  by  his  brother,  Theodork  Harms, 
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Hermannsburg,  4th  ed.,  1874  [and  his  liriefe,  edit- 
ed by  the  same,  Hermaunsb.,  1879].    uhlhokx. 

HARP.     See  Music  among  the  IIkbkews. 

HARRIS,  Howel,  a  Welsh  revivalist;  b.  at  Tre- 
vecca,  1714 ;  d.  there  July  21,  1773.  He  was  "the 
first  lay  preacher  hi  the  great  Methodist  move- 
ment,"—  a  year  and  a  half  ahead  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley.  He  had  to  encounter  great  opposi- 
tion, but  persevered.  With  the  Wesleys  he  held 
life-long  intimacy.  He  was  a  layman,  and  all  his 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  ordination  were  vain. 
His  success  in  preaching  was  wonderful.  See 
Tyerm  an's  Wesley. 

HARRIS,  John,  independent  minister;  b.  at 
Ugborough,  Devonshire,  March  8,  1802 ;  became 
principal  and  professor  of  theology,  New  College, 
Cheshunt,  1850;  d.  there  Dec.  21,  1S58.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  widely  circulated  and  able  prize 
essays,  Mammon  (1836),  of  which  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  The 
Great  Commission  (1842);  also  of  The  Great  Teacher 
{1835),  The  Pre-Adamite  Earth  (1847),  Man  Pri- 
meval (1S49). 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  the  "Apostle  of  Virginia;" 
b.  in  Hanover  County,  Jan.  12,  1724 ;  date  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
soldier;  but  after  his  conversion  (in  175S)  he  devot- 
ed more  and  more  time  and  strength  to  religious 
duties,  until  in  1769  he  was  ordained,  and  then 
left  all  secular  occupations.  In  1774  the  General 
Association  of  Separate  Baptists  chose  him  "apos- 
tle," and  ordained  him  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
hands  of  ever}'  minister  in  that  body.  He  was 
much  persecuted. 

HARVARD,  John.   See  Harvard  University. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  1.  Constitution.— 
At  present  Harvard  University  comprehends  the 
following  departments :  Harvard  College,  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  Medical 
School,  the  Dental  School,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the 
Bussey  Institution  (a  school  of  agriculture),  the 
College  Library,  and  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory. The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
university;  but  its  relations  to  the  university  are 
affected  by  peculiar  provisions.  The  university 
has  grown  out  of  Harvard  College,  which  was 
founded  in  1630  (six  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  and  sixteen  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims),  by  a  vote  oi  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  appropriated  "towards  a 
school  or  college"  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  "equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole 
Colony."  The  next  year  the  General  Court  fixed 
the  site  of  the  college  at  Newton  (lying  across 
the  Charles  River  from  Boston),  the  name  of 
which  place  was  changed  to  Cambridge  in  com- 
memoration of  the  English  university,  where 
many  of  the  first  emigrants  received  their  literary 
training;  and  in  1638  the  college  took  its  present 
name  from  John  Harvard  (who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, graduated  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
died  in  Chailestown,  Mass.,  Sept.  24,  1638),  a 
clergyman  of  Charlestown,  who  left  it  a  large 
bequest  in  money  (about  eight  hundred  pounds) 
and  books  (about  two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes). 
The  same  year  the  first  class  was  formed  under 
two  instructors.  In  1640  the  proper  career  of  the 
college  began,  with  the  appointment  of  a  presi- 


dent (Rev.  Henry  Dunster) ;  and  in  1642  the 
General  Court  established  the  Board  of  Overseers 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  Colony,  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction, 
and  the  teaching  elders  of  Cambridge  and  the 
adjoining  towns,  with  full  governmental  powers 
over  the  college.  This  body  being  found  to  be 
unwieldy,  the  charter  of  1650  assigned  the  con- 
trol of  the  college  (disposition  of  money  and  other 
property,  election  of  officers,  and  establishment 
of  laws  and  rules)  to  a  self-perpetuating  "corpora- 
tion," consisting  of  the  president,  five  fellows, 
and  a  treasurer,  to  be  responsible  to  the  overseers. 
The  charter  of  1650  was  re-affirmed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature,  and  made  a  part  of 
the  State  Constitution  in  1780,  and  remains  in 
force  at  the  present  day  (1882)  ;  and  the  corpora- 
tion, whose  legal  style  is  "The  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,"  is  the  governing 
power  of  the  whole  university,  and  not  of  the 
college  alone.  The  overseers  (thirty  in  number), 
who  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  acts 
of  the  corporation,  are  now  elected,  without  re- 
striction of  place,  profession,  or  creed,  by  those 
persons  who  have  received  from  the  college  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  master  of  arts,  or 
any  honorary  degree.  In  each  department  of  the 
university  the  internal  affairs  (discipline,  studies, 
degrees)  are  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the 
department  (consisting  of  all  its  instructors,  at 
whose  head  is  a  dean,  or  director).  The  control 
of  general  university  matters,  particularly  of  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, is  in  the  hands  of  the  Academic  Council, 
composed  of  all  the  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  the  university.  The  only  honorary 
degrees  conferred  are  doctor  of  divinity,  and  doc- 
tor of  laws.  The  conferring  power  in  all  cases  is 
the  corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the  overseers, 
Officers  of  instruction  are  of  various  classes, — 
professors,  appointed  by  corporation  and  overseers, 
for  life;  assistant  professors,  instructors,  tutors, 
appointed  for  definite  periods;  instructors  and 
lecturers,  appointed  annually;  and  demonstrators 
and  assistants,  appointed  by  the  corporation  for 
various  terms.  During  the  two  first  periods  of  its 
existence  —  the  colonial  (1636-92)  and  the  pro- 
vincial (1692-1780)  —  the  college  was  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  and  so  remained  to  some 
extent  after  the  Revolution,  up  to  1865,  when  the 
last  bonds  of  union  were  severed;  and  the  univer- 
sity is  now  absolutely  independent  of  the  State. 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  instruct- 
ors in  Harvard  may  be  mentioned  John  Winthrop, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Ware,  Andrews 
Norton,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  James  Walker,  E.  T. 
Channing,  Jared  Sparks,  Joseph  Story,  Simon 
Greenleaf,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Edward  Everett, 
George  Ticknor,  II.  W  Longfellow,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Jacob  Bigelow,  J.  T. 
Cogswell,  Louis  Agassiz,  Jeffries  AVyman,  Asa 
Gray,  John  C.  Warren,  James  Jackson.  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  C.  C.  Felton,  and  W   C  Bond. 

2.  Instruction. — Beginning  as  a  seminary  for 
preachers,  with  a  limited  academical  course. 
Harvard  has  become  a  university,  in  which  all 
branches  of  science  are  represented,  and  the  liber- 
las  docendi  exists  in  its  fullest  extent.  During 
its  first  century  the  instruction  was  given  by  the 
president  and  several  tutors.    The  first  professor- 
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ship  (one  of  divinity)  was  established  by  Thomas 
Hollis,  an  English  Baptist  layman,  in  1721,  who 
also  endowed  the  second  chair  (of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy)  in  1726;  and  in  1764 
was  created  the  first  professorship  endowed  by 
a  native  Xew-Englander,  —  that  of  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  languages,  by  Thomas  Hancock. 
The  college  now  advanced  rapidly  to  university 
proportions.  The  Medical  School  was  begun  in 
178:3,  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1805,  the  Divinity 
School  in  1815,  the  Law  School  in  1817,  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  in  1S46,  the  Agassiz 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  1859,  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  1866,  the  Dental  School  in 
1868,  and  the  Bussey  Institution  in  1871  (to  which 
was  added  in  1872  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  for  the 
open-air  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants).  During  the  past  thirteen  years  (admin- 
istration of  President  C.  W  Eliot)  there  has  been 
a  marked  expansion  in  the  instruction,  both  in 
the  teaching  force  and  in  the  general  apparatus 
(buildings,  etc.).  The  course  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  extends  over  four  years,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  studies  are  prescribed ;  in  the 
others,  elective.  In  the  three  upper  classes  (in 
which  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  courses  are 
offered  by  over  fifty  instructors)  the  student 
may  select  for  his  degree  any  studies  in  which 
the  class-instruction  amounts  on  an  average  to 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  elective 
system,  with  its  specializing  tendencies,  has  grown 
steadily  in  favor;  and  prescribed  studies  seem 
likely  soon  to  disappear  altogether.  Here,  as  in 
the  discipline,  the  theory  of  the  college  is  that  the 
largest  possible  liberty  is  to  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  appeal  made  to  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. In  the  professional  schools  the  courses 
for  degrees  are  fixed.  In  all  departments,  except 
the  Medical  School,  special  students  not  candi- 
dates for  degrees  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion, may  take  such  studies  as  they  choose,  receive 
certificates  for  what  work  they  do,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  students. 

3.  Religious  Character.  —  The  university  is  now 
wholly  unsectarian.  Sectarian  control  of  its  gen- 
eral government  had  practically  ceased  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  movement 
which  divided  the  Congregation  alists  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  greater  part  of  the  prominent  friends  of  Har- 
vard sided  with  the  Unitarians,  and  the  college 
was  popularly  identified  with  that  body.  But,  if 
any  sectarian  coloring  then  attached  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  academic  instruction,  it  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  Officers  of  instruction  and 
government  are  chosen  without  regard  to  their 
religious  creeds.  The  Sunday  services  and  morn- 
ing prayers  in  the  college  chapel  are  this  year 
(1882)  conducted  by  different  clergymen,  belong- 
ing to  various  ecclesiastical  communions.  The 
students  are  distributed  among  a  number  of 
religious  bodies.  According  to  the  latest  calcu- 
lation the  Episcopalians  come  first  in  point  of 
numbers,  next  the  Unitarians,  then  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  and  several  others.  In  the 
Divinity  School  the  chairs  were,  up  to  a  year  or 
two  ago,  all  filled  by  Unitarians;  but  since  that 
time,  men  belonging  to  other  bodies  have  beeu 
elected  to  professorships.  A  series  of  lectures  on 
theology  has  been  delivered  by  a  Trinitarian  cler- 


gyman, and  it  is  announced,  that,  so  soon  as  the 
funds  permit,  a  Trinitarian  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  is  to  be  appointed.  The  theological  pro- 
fessors sign  no  articles,  and  are  under  no  doctrinal 
restraint  in  respect  to  creed  or  instruction.  The 
college  has  retained  up  to  this  time  the  old  system 
of  official  religious  exercises.  All  students  are 
required  to  attend  morning  prayers,  and  all  but 
members  of  the  senior  class  to  attend  one  service 
Sunday  (the  place  being  selected  by  them).  A 
strong  party  in  the  faculty  favor  the  abrogation 
of  this  enforced  attendance  on  religious  exercises, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  promotive  of,  but 
unfavorable  to,  the  growth  of  religious  life.  They 
would  have  services  maintained,  if  necessary,  by 
the  college,  but  better  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  persons  interested,  and  attendance  voluntary. 
Among  the  students  several  private  organizations 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  piety  are  maintained. 
As  might  be  supposed  in  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  philosophical  and 
religious  opinions  among  the  instructors.  The 
perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  utterance  that 
prevails  secures  a  hearing  for  all  sides,  and  the 
university  cannot  be  put  into  any  one  category 
or  school  of  thought :  it  may  be  said  to  represent 
all  the  philosophical  and  religious  tendencies  of 
the  times.  In  the  department  of  theology  and 
biblical  criticism,  the  publications  of  instructors 
have  generally  been  marked  by  a  conservative 
tone ;  as,  for  example,  the  works  of  Professors 
Norton,  Hedge,  and  Abbot;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
(publications  of  Prof essors- Walker,  Bowen,  and 
James). 

4.  Funds  and  Collections.  — The  invested  funds 
of  the  university  amount  to  about  four  million 
dollars,  and  the  property  in  lands,  houses,  etc., 
not  paying  interest,  to  about  two  million.  The 
number  of  books  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  uni- 
versity is  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  there  is  about  an  equal  number  of  pamphlets. 
The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  natural-history  collections  of 
the  world :  it  is  especially  rich  in  insects.  The 
botanical  collection  ranks  high  in  some  depart- 
ments, especially  the  eomposita?.  The  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology,  though  young,  has  a 
respectable  collection  of  antiquities,  and  other 
departments  are  similarly  well  represented.  The 
number  of  instructors  in  the  university  is  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty ;  the  number  of  students,  over 
thirteen  hundred"  and  fifty.  .    c.  H.  TOY 

(Professor  at  Harvard). 
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season  of  gathering  grain  or  fruits  generally  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  April  (John  iv.  35). 
In  some  parts,  as  in  Jericho,  it  commenced  a  little 
earlier.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  feast 
(i.e.,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  Abid, 
6r  Nisan)  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  was  brought 
unto  the  priest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  ;  and  thus  the 
harvest  season  was  inaugurated.  The  beginning- 
was  made  with  barlev  and  with  the  Passover  fes- 
tival (Lev.  xxiii.  9-14;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9  ;  Ruth  i.  22), 
and  with  the  wheat  and  the  Feast  of  Ingathering 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22)  it  was  concluded. 
The  reapers  were  mostly  hired  men,  over  whom 
a  servant  was  set  (Ruth  ii.  5).  The  maidens 
generally  put  the  sheaves  in   bundles;   but  the 
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owner,  together  with  his  children,  assisted  the 
Teapers,  especially  in  carrying  away  the  sheaves 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7).  The  passers-by  saluted  the 
reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4).  Refreshments,  especially 
drink,  were  provided  for  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  9). 
The  harvest  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing,  espe- 
cially when  the  crops  had  been  plentiful  (Isa.  ix. 
3;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6).  The  corners  of  the  field  were 
not  reaped,  but  left  to  the  poor ;  and  so  also  any 
sheaf  that  was  forgotten  in  the  field  belonged  to 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19).  RtiETSCHl. 

HASENKAMP  is  the  name  of  three  brothers, 
who.  belonging  to  the  same  circle  as  Lavater,  Jung- 
Stilling,  Tersteegen,  and  Kollenbusch,  spoke  with 
oreat  energy  and  impressiveness  for  the  idea  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  against  the  flat  rationalism 
prevailing  in  Germany  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century- — Johann  Gerhard,  b. 
July  12,  1736;  d.  June  10,  1777;  was  appointed 
rector  at  Duisburg  in  1766,  but  was  several  times, 
both  before  and  after  his  appointment,  forbidden 
to  preach  on  account  of  the  mental  excitement 
under  which  he  suffered.  His  Life,  begun  by  him- 
self and  finished  by  his  son,  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  book,  and  gives  the  list  of  his  works, 
mostly  of  a  polemical  and  apologetical  descrip- 
tion.—  Friedrich  Arnold,  b.  Jan.  11,  1747;  d. 
1795 ;  succeeded  his  brother  as  rector  of  Duis- 
and  wrote  Ueber  die  verdunkleude  Aufkla- 
1789,  Briefe  ilber  wichtige  Wahrhei/en  der 
Religion,  1794,  2  vols.,  etc.  — Johann  Heinrich,  b. 
Sept.  19,  1750;  d.  June  17,  1814;  was  pastor  of 
Dahle.  near  Altona,  from  1779.  His  Christl. 
Scliriften,  3  vols.,  were  published  after  his  death 
by  his  nephew. 

HASSE,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  b.  at  Dresden,  June 
20.  1808;  d.  at  Bonn,  Oct.  14,  1862.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Berlin ;  was  successively  prival- 
docent  at  the  latter  university  (1834),  professor 
extraordinary  of  church  history  at  Griefswald 
(1836)  and  then  at  Bonn  (1841),  and  professor 
ordinary  (1843).  His  fame  rests  upon  his  master- 
piece, Anselm  von  Canterbury,  Leipzig,  1843,  1852, 
2  vols.  He  began  his  studies  upon  Anselm  as 
early  as  1832,  when  he  chose  him  as  the  subject 
of  his  dissertation.  Up  to  that  time  the  scholas- 
tic period  of  church  history  had  been  very  little 
studied.  Hasse  developed  extraordinary  gifts  in 
exploring  it.  His  dissertation  was  upon  the 
Anselmic  conception  of  the  divine  image,  and 
proved  the  presence  of  a  master  historian.  This 
inipression  was  confirmed  by  his  lectures  on 
church  history.  In  Bonn  he  completed  (1843) 
the  first  volume  of  his  monograph  upon  Anselm 
<>f  Canterbury,  containing  the  life.  This  was  the 
iruit  of  the  most  thorough  work,  and  answers 
every  demand  of  a  monograph ;  for  Anselm  stands 
forth  in  all  his  individuality,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  his  relation  to  the  movements  of  his  age. 
In  1852  Hasse  issued  his  second  volume,  the 
theology  of  Anselm,  presented  in  a  form  at  once 
complete,  objective,  and  clear.  One  is  able  to 
follow  the  development  of  the  theology  step  by 
step  to  its  rounded  whole. 

Hasse  possessed  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  solidity  of  char- 
acter, his  childlike  piety,  and  his  great  modesty, 
which  led  him  not  only  to  think  little  of  himself, 
but  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  others.     He  took 


an  intelligent  interest  in  church  matters,  and 
especially  in  foreign  missions.  Besides  his  mas- 
terpiece, Anselm  von  Canterbury,  he  is  the  author 
of  two  posthumous  volumes  of  lectures,  Geschichte 
des  alien  Bundes,  Leipzig,  1863,  and  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  Leipzig,  1864,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1872.  See 
W  Krafft  :  Dr.  F  R.  Hasse,  eine  Lehensskizze, 
Bonn,  1865.  w.  krafft. 

HATTEMISTS,  a  Dutch  sect  founded  by  Pon- 
tianus  van  Hattem,  who  was  pastor  in  Zealand, 
but  was  deposed  in  1683.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Spinoza;  and  his  doctrines  rest  on  a  mystical  pan- 
theism, in  which  the  moral  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  disappears.  The  sect  was  never  of 
great  consequence,  and  soon  vanished. 

HATTO,  Bishop  of  Basel;  b.  in  763;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  Reichenau;  became 
director  of  its  school,  and  abbot,  806  ;  was  made 
Bishop  of  Basel  in  807,  by  Charlemagne,  and  in 
811  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Nicepho- 
rus ;  resigned  his  position  as  abbot  and  bishop  in 
823,  and  died  as  simple  monk  in  Reichenau  836. 
Two  works  by  him  have  come  down  to  us,  —  Visio 
Wettini,  a  description  of  a  walk  through  heaven, 
hell,  and  purgatory,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  contemporaries,  and  was  put  into  Latin 
verses  by  Walafried  Strabo ;  and  Capilulare  Hat- 
tonis,  twenty-five  statutes  which  he  issued  as 
bishop.    Both  works  are  found  in  Migxe  :  Patrol. 

Lat.,  vol.   105.  WAIiESMANN. 

HATTO,  Archbishop  of  Mayence;  b.  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  probably  in  Suabia ; 
d.  May  15,913;  was  educated  at  Ellwangen,  or 
Fulda ;  became  Abbot  of  Reichenau  888,  and  of 
Ellwangen  889,  and  Archbishop  of  Mayence  891. 
Twice  he  accompanied  King  Arnulph  to  Italy  (894 
and  896),  and  received  the  pallium  from  Pope 
Formosus.  After  the  death  of  Arnulph,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis-  the  Child  (900-911),  he  and 
his  friend,  Bishop  Adalbero  of  Augsburg,  the 
tutor  of  the  young  king,  actually  governed  the 
realm  ;  and  his  influence  did  not  essentially  de- 
crease when  Conrad  I.  ascended  the  throne.  As 
in  that  period  the  unity  of  the  German  Empire 
mainly  rested  on  the  Christian  episcopacy,  in 
which  the  kings  found  their  best  support  against 
their  vassals'  revolts,  and  attempts  of  independ- 
ence, it  is  quite  natural  that  so  powerful  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  tendency  as  Hatto  should  be  very 
variously  judged  by  his  contemporaries ;  and, 
indeed,  while  some  extolled  him  as  a  prudent  and 
patriotic  statesman,  others  told  how  Satan  him- 
self came  to  fetch  him,  and  threw  him  down 
into  the  crater  of  iEtna.  See  J.  Fr.  Bohmkk  : 
Reqesta  archiepiscoporum  Maguntinensiwn,  edited 
by'C.  Will,  Innsbruck,  1877  wagexmann. 

HAUG,  Martin,  famous  Orientalist;  b.  at  Ost- 
dorf  in  Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  30,  1827  ;  d.  at  Ragatz, 
Switzerland,  June  3,  1876.  He  studied  at  Tu- 
bingen, Gottingen,  and  Bonn,  for  three  years 
(1856-59);  assisted  Bunsen  on  his  Bibelwerk  : 
was  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Poona  college  (1859- 
63);  made  a  successful  journey  under  British 
appointment  through  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manuscripts  of  Zend 
and  Sanscrit;  returned  to  Germany  in  1866;  and 
from  1868  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  San- 
scrit and  comparative  grammar  at  the  university 
of  Munich.  His  large  collection  of  Zend,  Reh- 
levi,  Sanscrit,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  was  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Bavarian  Government,  and  is  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Munich.  His  best  known  work 
is  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language  of  the  Parsees, 
Bombay,  1862,  2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged, 
London, 1878. 

HAUGE,  Hans  Nielsen,  a  powerful  lay  preacher 
and  revivalist  in  Norway ;  was  b.  on  the  Hauge 
farm,  in  the  county  of  Smaalenene,  April  3, 1771 ; 
and  d.  on  the  Bredtvedt  farm,  in  Aker  County, 
March  29,  1824.  He  received  only  the  common 
peasant  education,  but  he  was  from  early  youth  a 
zealous  student  of  the  Bible.  In  1796  he  began 
his  missionary  work,  walking  from  place  to  place, 
and  often  preaching  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  He 
made  a  deep  impression  ;  but  as  he  spoke  rather 
slightingly  of  ordination,  creed,  etc.,  he  stirred 
up  the  hatred  of  the  rationalistic  clergy,  and  in 
1804  he  was  arrested.  He  was  kept  in  prison  till 
1811 ;  and  in  1814  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  two 
years'  hard  labor  for  having  held  conventicles, 
and  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Established 
Church.  His  followers,  very  numerous,  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Haugians,"  or  "  Readers,"  did  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  State  Church  :  they  simply  kept 
aloof  until  finally  the  rationalistic  ice  itself  began 
to  thaw.  See  A.  Chr.  Bang  :  Hans  Nielsen 
Haar/e,  Christiania,  1875. 

HAURAN.     See  Basiian. 

HAUSMANN,  Nicolaus,  one  of  Luther's  dear- 
est friends;  b.  at  Freiburg,  1479;  d.  there  1538. 
He  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Zwickau 
(1521),  and  subsequently  into  the  duchy  of  An- 
halt  (1532).  Luther  heard  of  his  death  on  Nov. 
6,  1538,  and  lamented  him  greatly.  He  praised 
him  for  his  exemplary  piety,  which  did  so  much 
to  commend  the  Reformation.  "  What  we  teach, 
he  lives,"  he  said  of  him.  See  O.  G.  Schmidt  : 
Nicolaus  Hausmann,  der  Freund  Luthers,  Leipzig, 
1860.  G.  FRANCK. 

HAVELOCK,  Henry,  Sir,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish general  and  Christian  layman ;  b.  April  5, 
1795,  at  Bishop-Wearmouth,  Sunderland,  where 
his  father  was  a  rich  ship-builder ;  d.  Nov.  25, 
1857,  at  Lucknow,  India.  He  studied  law  under 
Chitty,  but,  preferring  a  soldier's  life,  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  (1815),  and  after  eight 
years  of  service  in  Great  Britain  went  to  India  in 
1823.  In  1829  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
eminent  missionary,  Dr.  Marshman,  and  soon 
after  united  with  the  Baptist  denomination.  He 
proved  himself  a  brave  commander,  and  gradu- 
ally rose  in  command.  He  served  with  honor  in 
the  Afghan  war  (1840-42),  the  record  of  which 
he  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Afghan  Cam- 
paign, the  Sikh  Campaign,  etc.,  and  was  made 
adjutant-general  in  1854.  In  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion (1857)  he  commanded  a  column,  and  won  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories.  He  equally  showed 
his  military  skill  by  moderation  and  prudence. 
Gen.  Outiam,  his  superior  in  command,  arriving 
before  Lucknow  was  taken,  chivalrously  left  to 
Havelock  the  supreme  command.  Lucknow  was 
taken  by  a  daring  and  gallant  assault ;  but  the 
victor,  known  subsequently  as  the  "  hero  of  Luck- 
now," died  three  days  afterwards,  of  dysentery 
brought  on  by  the  excessive  exertions  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  was  created  major-general  and  baro- 
net by  Parliament,  and  a  pension  settled  on  him 
of  a  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  news  did  not  reach 


India  till  after  his  death.  Havelock  stands  out 
in  the  annals  of  the  modern  English  army,  as 
Commodore  Goodenough  does  in  those  of  the 
navy,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  Chris- 
tian soldier.  He  was  scrupulous  about  his  con- 
duct, and  practised  two  hours  of  devotion  every 
morning,  whether  in  the  camp  or  on  a  campaign. 
His  exemplary  Christian  character  is  the  best 
illustration  that  Christian  devotion  is  not  incom- 
patible with  warlike  bravery.  See  Marshman 
(his  father-in-law)  :  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock, London, 1868. 

HAVEN,  Erastus  Otis,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Methodist- 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 
1820;  d.  at  Salem,  Oregon,  Tuesday,  Aug.  2, 
1881.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity 1842;  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching; 
was  ordained  1848,  and,  after  holding  various 
positions,  was  professor  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  1S53-56 ;  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
Boston,  1856-63 ;  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  1S63-69,  of  the  North-western  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.,  1869-72;  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  1872-74 ;  chancellor  of  the 
Syracuse  University  1874;  elected  bishop  1880. 
His  best  known  publication  is  Rhetoric  for  Schools, 
Colleges,  and  Private  Study,  New  York,  1869. 

HAVEN,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  Methodist-Episcopal 
bishop ;  b.  near  Boston,  Sept.  19,  1821 ;  d.  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1880.  After  graduation 
at  the  Wesleyan  University  (1846),  he  taught 
for  several  years.  In  1851  he  joined  the  New- 
England  Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  the  first 
commissioned  chaplain  after  the  breaking-out  of 
hostilities ;  but  he  only  was  one  year  in  service. 
He  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald  1867-72,  when  he 
was  elected  bishop.  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  colored  people,  and  also  of 
Protestantism.  He  was  quite  an  extensive  travel- 
ler ;  and  his  journey  to  Mexico  he  recorded  in  an 
interesting  volume,  Our  Next-Door  Neighbor;  re- 
cent Sketches  of  Mexico,  N.Y.,  1874. 

HAVERGAL,  Frances  Ridley,  a  beloved  and 
gifted  religious  writer;  b.  at  Astley,  Worcester- 
shire, Eng.,  Dec.  14,  1836;  d.  at  Caswell  Bay, 
Swansea,  South  Wales,  June  3,  1879.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  carefully  educated.  Her  own 
love  of  study  led  her  to  take  up  unusual  lines ; 
and  so  she  acquired  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  order  that  she  might  read 
the  Bible  in  the  original.  She  was  a  devoted 
Christian  woman,  neglecting  no  opportunity  to 
speak  for  the  Saviour.  She  issued  many  vol- 
umes of  prose  and  poetry,  which  have  been  blessed 
to  many  hearts.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  known 
are  the  three  collections  of  her  poetry  under  the 
titles,  Ministry  of  Song,  Under  the  Surface,  and 
Under  His  Shadow :  and  in  prose  Morning  Bells 
and  Little  Pillows  (devotions  for  children,  pub- 
lished 1874),  My  King  (1877),  Kept  for  the  Mas- 
ter's Use  (1879),  and  Swiss  Letters  (1882).  See 
her  interesting  Memorials,  by  her  sister,  London 
and  New  York,  1880. 

HAVERNICK,  Heinrich  Andreas  Christoph,  b. 
at  Krdplin,  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  1805;  d.  at 
Neu-Strelitz,    1846  ;    a  learned   member  of   the 
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school  of  Hengstenberg,  and  author  of  commenta- 
ries upon  Daniel  (Hanib.,  1832)  and  upon  Ezekiel 
(Erlangen,  1843),  Handbuch  tier  historisch-kritischen 
Einleitung  in  das  Alle  Testament  (Erlangen,  Parts 
J.  u.  II.,  1836-39;  2d  ed.  of  Part  I.  by  Keil,  Frank- 
furt, 1854-56;  Part  III.  edited  by  Keil,  1S49,  Eng- 
lish translation),  A  Historico-Cvitical  Introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch  (Edinburgh,  1S50),  and  A  Gen- 
eral Historico-Crilical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1852). 

HAVILAH.    See  Eden. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.  See  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

HAWES,  Joel,  D.D.,  b.  Medway,  Mass.,  Dec. 
22,  1789 ;  d.  at  Gilead,  Conn.,  June  5,  1867.  He 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  1813  ; 
studied  at  Andover;  and  from  1818  till  his  death 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  wrote  several  religious 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Lectures  to 
Young  Men  on  the  Formation  of  Character,  Hart- 
ford, 1828;  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  widely  cir- 
culated, in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

HAWKER,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  "evangelical;" 
b.  at  Exeter,  Eng.,  1753;  educated  at  Oxford; 
vicar  of  Charles-the-Martyr  in  Plymouth  for 
fifty  years;  d.  in  that  town  April  6,  1827.  He 
was  a  popular  divine,  and  author  of  The  Pool- 
Man's  Commentary,  covering  the  entire  Bible 
(London,  1816-22,  10  vols.),  and  The  Poor  Mans 
Morning  and  Erening  Portion,  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  An  edition  of  his  Works, 
mostly  sermons,  exclusive  of  his  Commentary, 
appeared  in  10  vols.,  London,  1831.  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Williams  prefaced  the  edition  by  a  brief 
memoir. 

HAWKER,  Robert  Stephen,  the  grandson  of 
the  preceding ;  b.  at  Stoke  Damerel,  Eng.,  Dec. 
3,  1804;  d.  at  Plymouth,  Monday,  Aug.  16, 
1875.  After  education  at  Oxford,  in  1834  he 
was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the 
vicarage  of  Morwenstow,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Cornwall,  in  "a  wild  district,  which  with  its 
ecclesiastical  remains,  its  traditions,  its  scanty 
untaught  peasantry,  and  its  wreckers,  was  well 
adapted  to  the  independent,  eccentric,  and  mysti- 
cal character  of  Mr.  Hawker."  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  animals,  and  numerous  stories  are 
told  of  his  strange  doings  with  them,  —  how  he 
had  a  pet  pig  which  accompanied  him  on  his 
walks ;  how  he  conducted  service  while  his  nine 
cats  careered  about  the  chancel ;  how  he  drove 
his  cows  on  the  cliffs,  etc.  As  a  poet  he  is  likely 
to  have  a  place  in  English  literature.  The  best 
known  of  his  collections  of  poetry  are  Ecclesia 
(1841),  Quest  of  the  Sangreal  (1864),  Cornish  Bal- 
lads (1869).  He  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Aug. 
9,  1875 ;  and,  while  thus  incapacitated  for  men- 
tal action,  he  was  received,  apparently  without 
any  conscious  personal  co-operation,  into  the 
Church  of  Rome.  His  biography  was  written  by 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  (London,  1876,  American 
reprint,  N.Y.,  3d  ed.,  1882),  and  also  by  Rev. 
F.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L.  (London,  1876). 

HAWKS,  Francis  Lister,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Newbern,  N.C.,  June  10,  1798;  d.  in  New- York 
City,  Sept.  26,  1866.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  1815;  practised 
law  for  a  while  with  great  success,  but  in  1827 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 


Church;  served  churches  in  New  Haven,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  (1831-43,  1849-62,  1865-66), 
and  New  Orleans  (1844-49).  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  his  denomination, 
and  prepared  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (embracing  Virginia  and 
Maryland),  New  York,  1836-39  ;  Documentary 
History  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  1863,  1864,  2  vols.  He  was  a 
brilliant  and  impressive  pulpit  orator,  and  was 
three  times  elected  to  the  episcopate,  first  as  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  the  South- West  (1835),  then  as 
bishop  of  Mississippi  (1844),  and  finally  as  bishop 
of  Rhode  Island  (1S52).  But  he  declined  these 
positions. 

HAWLEY,  Cideon,  missionary  to  the  Indians; 
b.  at  Stratford  (now  Bridgeport),  Conn.,  Nov. 
5,  1727 ;  d.  in  Mashpee,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1807.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  (1749),  and  con- 
ducted missions  among  the  Mohawk,  Oneida, 
Tuscarora,  and  Iroquois.  He  had  great  influence 
among  these  tribes. 

HAYDN,  Joseph,  b.  at  Rohran,  on  the  frontier 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  March  31,  1732; 
d.  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809  ;  received  his  musical 
education  at  Haimburg  and  Vienna,  and  was  in 
1760  appointed  chapel-master  to  Prince  Esterhazy. 
He  twice  visited  London  (1790-92  and  1794, 1795); 
and  the  result  of  these  visits  to  the  land  of  Han- 
del was  his  grand  oratorio,  The  Creation  (1799). 
In  the  history  of  music,  however,  it  is  his  hundred 
and  eighteen  symphonies  to  which  he  owes  his 
fame. 

HAYMO.     See  Haimo. 

HAZ'AEL  (^Kin,  S^nin,  «  God  has  seen  "),  king, 
for  at  least  forty-five  years,  of  Damascene  Syria 
in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  Sent 
by  King  Benhadad  to  consult  Elisha  concerning 
his  cure  from  sickness,  he  received  the  announce- 
ment from  the  prophet  of  the  king's  death,  and 
his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  day  after 
his  return,  Benhadad  died  a  violent  death  (per- 
haps drowned  in  his  bath),  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  Hazael's  hand  (though  Ewald  calls  this  in 
question).  Jo  ram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah 
of  Judah,  leagued  themselves  against  him,  but 
were  defeated  (2  Kings  viii.  28,  ix.  15);  and  from 
Jehu,  Joram's  murderer  and  successor,  Hazael 
took  all  his  trans-Jordanic  provinces,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  ferocious  cruelty  (Amos  i. 
3  sqq.) ;  nor  did  he  spare  Judah,  and  was  only 
diverted  from  marching  against  Jerusalem  by  a 
handsome  tribute  (2  Kings  xii.  18).  Hazael  is 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  having 
been  twice  attacked  by  Shalmaneser  II.  See  the 
Bible  Diets,  of  Winer,  Riehm  [and  Smith],  and 
Ewald's  Hist,  of  Israel  (hi),   wolf  baudissin. 

HEART  OF  JESUS,  Society  of.  See  Jesus' 
Heart,  Society  of. 

HEAVE-OFFERINGS.     See  Offerings. 

HEAVEN  is  (1)  the  upper  part  of  the  created 
world,  which  is  mentioned' before  the  earth,  on 
account  of  its  being  nobler  and  more  capacious 
than  it  (Gen.  i.  1).  The  name  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  designates  the  firmament  which  God  set 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  waters;  that  is, 
the  space  which  extends  above  the  earth  (Gen.  l. 
6-8).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Delitzsch  (Com. 
on  Genesis)  that  the  stars  of  the  fourth  day  of 
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creation  were  developed  out  of  the  upper  waters, 
just  as  the  solid  earth  was  developed  out  of  the 
lower  waters ;  and  the  facts  of  astronomy  seem 
to  favor  this  view,  the  density  of  Jupiter  being 
no  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  the  density 
of  Saturn  being  only  half  as  great.  But  it  is 
opposed  by  other  representations  (Gen.  vii.  11; 
Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  according  to  which  the  ".waters" 
still  continue  to  exist  above  the  heavens.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  be  told,  that,  like 
the  earth,  so  the  created  heavens  will  pass  away 
(Matt.  xxiv.  29,  35;  Mark  xiii.  25,  31;  2  Pet. 
iii.  10). 

(2)  Heaven  also  designates  the  place  where 
God  specially  manifests  his  glory.  It  is  his  throne 
(Isa.  lxvi.  1).  "The  heaven  of  heavens  is  the 
Lord's :  the  earth  he  has  given  to  the  children  of 
men"  (Ps.  cxv.  16).  After  the  flood,  sacrifices 
ascended  to  it  (Gen.  viii.  20).  Heaven  is  in  this 
case  supermundane,  as  well  as  superterrene,  dis- 
tinct from  the  earth,  and  high  above  all  created 
objects.  God  has  revealed  himself  from  heaven, 
since  the  time  of  Noah,  through  a  covenant  of 
grace,  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  union  of  heaven 
and  earth.  In  time  the  Hebrew  nation  was  chosen 
as  the  representative  of  God's  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  and  the  temple  erected  at  Jerusalem  which 
contained  the  mercy-seat,  where  the  invisible  God 
was  always  present.  But  these  were  only  shadows 
of  good  things  to  come  (Heb.  x.  1).  When  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  revealed  himself  in 
Christ,  who  descended  from  heaven  (John  iii.  13), 
and  announced  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  amongst  men.  He  made  repentance 
the  condition  of  membership  in  it,  and  taught 
men  to  pray  to  the  heavenly  Father  that  this 
kingdom  might  come,  and  so  God's  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

(3)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  us  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  mystery  of  heaven.  The 
"  holy  place  "  into  which  Christ  entered  when  he 
ascended  from  the  earth  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12)  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  holy  of  holies  of  heaven,  the 
place  of  the  glorious  presence  of  God.  This  is 
heaven  in  its  fullest,  its  real  sense  (Heb.  ix.  24, 
"heaven  itself").  There  Christ,  as  the  eternal 
high  priest,  is  always  advocating  our  cause,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  he  makes  the  world  the  scene 
of  his  saving  presence  (Eph.  i.  23).  He  himself 
sits  on  the  throne,  whence  such  language  as  that 
"he  was  made  higher  than  the  heavens"  (Heb. 
vii.  26),  and  "  hath  passed  through  the  heavens  " 
(Heb.  iv.  14).  "  When  the  departure  of  Jesus 
from  the  world  was  in  question,  it  was  sufficient 
to  say  '  into  heaven ; '  but  when  the  idea  was  to 
be  expressed  that  all  earthly  limitation  was  re- 
moved, and  every  possible  barrier  between  Jesus 
and  God  taken  away,  then  the  expression  is  used, 
'  far  above  all  the  heavens '  (vKcpuvu  -kuvtuv  tuv 
oiipavuv),  or  one  like  it"  (Ilofmann,  Schriftbeweis, 
ii.  1,  p.  535).  It  is  this  superspatial  heaven, 
above  the  cloudy  and  the  stellar  heavens,  both  of 
which  are  transient,  to  which  Paul  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2). 

Those  who  partake  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  have  their  citizenship  in 
heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  already  in  heaven  continue  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 
on  the  earth  (Luke  xv.  7,  etc.).    But  the  created 


heavens  (Gen.  i.  1)  and  earth  will  pass  away, 
and  be  replaced  by  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
(2  Pet.  iii.  13).  Upon  this  new  earth  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  will  be  let  down  (Rev.  xxi.),  which 
will  be  distinguished  for  holiness,  and  will  be 
resplendent  with  glory  (Rev.  xxi.  11  sqq.). 

The  doctrine  of  heaven  offers  a  large  field  for 
the  fancy;  and  a  spiritualistic  tendency  is  to  be 
avoided,  which  resolves  the  heavenly  realities  into 
mere  ideas  and  unreal  ideals,  as  well  as  a  gross 
realism  such  as  is  represented  by  Swedenborg 
and  Oberlin,  and  in  works  like  Uranographie  oder 
Beschreibung  d.  unsichtbaren  Welt  (Uranography, 
or  a  Description  of  the  Invisible  World,  Ludwigs- 
burg,  1856).  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something  real  to  correspond  to  the  figures,  and 
the  one  bears  a  relation  to  the  other  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  the  glorified  and  natu- 
ral body.  [See  Baxter  :  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest, 
London,  1649;  John  Howe:  The  Blessedness  of 
the  Righteous  opened,  London,  1668  ;  J.  P.  Lange: 
D.  Land  d.  Herrlichkeit,  Meurs,  1838 ;  Harbaugh  : 
Heaven,  or  the  Sainted  Dead,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1848-53,  and  often  since,  etc. ;  the  works  on  The- 
ology, especially  those  of  Hodge,  Van  Ooster- 
zee,  and  Dorner  ;  also  Alger  :  Critical  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  10th  ed.  Boston, 

1878.]  BUCHRUCKEE. 

HEBER,  Reginald,  a  distinguished  bishop  and 
hymn-writer;  b.  at  Malpas,  Chester,  April  21, 
1783 ;  d.  at  Trichinopoly,  India,  April  3,  1826. 
He  was  delicate  in  constitution,  but  precocious  in 
intellect,  at  an  eai-ly  age  writing  poems  (Islnnael, 
etc.)  which  were  retained  side  by  side  with  his 
maturer  compositions.  In  1800  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  three  years  afterwards  produced  the  prize- 
poem,  Palestine,  which  takes  highest  rank  among 
productions  of  its  kind,  and  was  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Crotch.  In  1804  he  was  fellow  of  All  Souls. 
After  travelling  through  Northern  Europe  he  be- 
came rector,  in  1807,  of  Hodnet.  His  kind  and 
charitable  disposition  won  the  affections  of  his 
people.  In  1815  he  delivered  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  the  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Christian 
Comforter.  In  1817  he  was  made  canon  of  St. 
Asaph,  and,  1822,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Soon 
after,  the  see  of  Calcutta  was  offered  to  Heber. 
After  much  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  position, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  June  16,  1823. 
At  that  time  Calcutta  was  the  only  diocese  in 
India.  Heber  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor, 
Dr.  Middleton.  He  sought  to  build  up  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  well  as  increase  the  mission- 
stations.  His  excessive  and  useful  labors  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  his  death, 
from  apoplexy,  while  taking  a  bath. 

Bishop  Heber  continues  to  be  known,  not  only 
as  the  laborious  and  devoted  prelate  of  India, 
but  also  as  the  author  of  some  of  our  most  pol- 
ished and  devout  hymns.  Among  these  are 
"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning," 
"Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty;  "  and  of 
all  missionary  hymns  his  "  From  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  "  is  the  most  inspiring  and  oecumeni- 
cal. Heber  was  a  High-Churchman,  and  held 
to  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.  He  car- 
ried out  these  views  in  India  strictly,  and  yet  he 
was  recognized  as  a  man  of  catholic  and  liberal 
spirit.     Upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  he  put  an 
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Arminiaii  interpretation.  He  combined  learning, 
and  refinement  of  manners,  with  humility,  and 
consecration  to  his  work. 

Lit.  —  Heber's  works  not  already  mentioned 
are,  Works  and  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (1822,  15 
vols.),  Hymns  for  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the 
Year  (1827),  A  Journey  through  India  (1828,  2  vols.), 
Seiinons  Preached  in  England  (1828),  Sermons 
Preached  in  India  (1829),  Parish  Sermons  (1837, 
3  vols.,  5th  ed.,  1844).  — Life  of  Reginald  Heber, 
D.D.,  by  his  widow,  London  and  New  York,  1830, 
2  vols. ;  Robinson:  Last  Days  of  Reginald  Heber, 
London,  1830 ;  Chambers  :  Bishop  Heber  and 
Indian  Missions,  London,  1846. 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE,  The,  is  the  language  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  descendants  of  Eber,  or  Heber, 
the  ancestor  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  14).  In  the 
Old  Testament  they  called  themselves  "  The  Chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  "  Israel,"  "  The  House  of  Jacob," 
"Jacob;"  but  by  the  non-Israelites  they  were 
called  "  Hebrews  "  (Gen.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  12 ;  Exod. 
i.  16,  ii.  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  6,  xiii.  19),  and  so  they 
called  themselves  in  contradistinction  to  non- 
Israelites  (Gen.  xl.  15,  xliii.  32;  Exod.  i.  15,  19). 
Apparent  exceptions  are  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7,  xiv.  21; 
but  here  the  text  may  be  corrupt,  for  the  Septua- 
gint  reads,  "  Let  the  slaves  revolt."  "  And  those 
that  crossed,  crossed  the  Jordan,"  in  the  first  two 
cases  respectively.  We  are  therefore  naturally 
led  to  suppose  that  the  designation  "Hebrew" 
for  the  speech  of  the  Israelites  came  from  the 
non-Israelites,  or  from  Greek-speaking  Jews,  since 
the  expression  eSpaiori  occurs  first  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  in  the  Prologue  to  Sirach  (i.e.,  about 
130  B.C.),  to  describe  not  only  the  old  Hebrew 
language,  but  that  of  the  later  popular  Aramaic 
of  the  Jews.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  (John  v.  2,  xix.  13,  17;  cf.  idpalQ 
i5i<i/.«TOf  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  14).  The  Old 
Testament  never  applies  the  term  "  Hebrew  "  to 
the  language:  on  the  contrary,  in  Isa.  xix.  18  it 
is  called  the  "  language  of  Canaan  "  when  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  —  an  expres- 
sion which  indicates  that  it  was  the  speech  not 
only  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  of  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  Canaan  as  well.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  26, 
28,  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  13,  Neh.  xiii.  24,  the  speech 
of  the  Judaites  is  called  "Jewish,"  in  distinction 
to  the  Aramaic. 

As  the  Hebrews  belonged  to  a  family  of  na- 
tions, so  their  tongue  was  a  member  of  a  widely 
spread  family  of  languages,  usually  denominated, 
since  Eichhorn,  "  Shemitic."  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  exactly  its  boundaries ;  but  suffice  it  to 
say,  its  northern  limit  was  the  table-lands  of 
Armenia,  its  eastern  was  the  Tigris,  its  southern 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  western  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  [For  the  relations  of  the  languages 
within  these  limits,  see  Shemitic  Languages.] 

The  Hebrew  occupied  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  Aramaic  and  the  North  Arabic,  and 
displayed  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  such  a 
position.  If  it  lacked  the  richness  of  expressions, 
the  variety  of  forms,  the  completer  vocalization, 
and  the  fulness  of  inflections,  of  the  North  Arabic, 
and  displayed  in  many  particulars  the  poverty 
of  the  Aramaic,  it  still  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
rich  possession  which  the  Aramaic  had  lost  by 
attrition.  At  the  time  when  Hebrew  comes  to 
our  knowledge  in  literature,  it  was  the  oldest  of 


the'  Shemitic  languages,  Aramaic  was  next,  and 
North  Arabic  last.  But  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  Shemitic  family  passed  through  three  stages 
to  be  so  denominated :  rather,  these  three  tongues 
existed  side  by  side.  The  age  of  the  literature 
and  that  of  the  literary  language  is  not  the  same 
as  the  age  of  the  language.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
follow,  from  the  great  age  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, that  the  language  itself  is  the  provably  most 
original  form  of  the  Shemitic;  for  this  conclusion 
could  only  be  reached  when  the  development  of 
the  other  languages  of  this  family  had  proceeded 
under  the  same  conditions  and  influences,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  same  time.  But  so  far  is  this 
from  the  case,  that  it  is  certain  that  Aramaic,  in 
less  time  than  Hebrew,  became  a  more  degenerate 
language ;  that  Hebrew  in  many  respects  resem- 
bles Aramaic,  and  more  and  more  as  we  trace  its 
influence  in  the  successive  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  that  Arabic  presents  really  the  oldest 
form  of  the  language  in  spite  of  its  late  litera- 
ture ;  and,  finally,  that  Hebrew  had  already  de- 
clined when  its  earliest  books  were  written. 

When  and  where  Hebrew  arose  is  unknown. 
Two  conjectures  are  admissible,  —  Hebrew  was 
the  language  of  Abraham,  brought  with  him 
from  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xi.  31),  i.e., 
Mugheir,  south  of  Babylon,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates ;  or  it  was  the  language  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  In  favor  of  the 
latter  is  the  distinction  between  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  which  dates  from  patriarchal  times 
(Gen.  xxxi.  47). 

Since  the  proper  names  of  the  Edomites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  are  Hebrew,  and  since 
Old-Testament  tradition  declares  these  peoples 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Israelites,  these  must 
have  spoken  Hebrew,  as  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  Moabite  stone,  which  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  (see  art.).  Dif- 
ferences of  pronunciation  and  expression  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Palestine  are  proven  by  the 
Shibboleth  incident  (Judg.  xii.  6)  and  by  Debo- 
rah s  ode  (Judg.  v.).  Dialectical  differences  are 
alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24,  and  Matt.  xxvi. 
73. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Hebrew  language 
must  have  undergone  changes  during  the  more 
than  twelve  centuries  we  are  acquainted  with  it 
by  books,  inscriptions,  and  coins;  yet  the  proof 
of  this  fact  is  difficult,  and  the  result  of  all  in- 
vestigations to  this  end  most  meagre,  for  the 
following  reasons.  1.  No  one  period  is  fully 
represented ;  only  fragments  of  its  literature 
remain,  as  is  proved  by  allusions  in  the  books 
themselves :  hence  what  is  set  down  as  peculiar 
to  the  age  may  be  only  a  peculiarity  of  a  writer. 
2.  It  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  cer- 
tainly how  old  any  particular  book  or  other 
writing  is,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  strict 
chronological  arrangement.  3.  In  one  book  there 
may  be  quotations,  more  or  less  altered,  from 
older  books.  In  proof,  compare  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  4.  From  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  so 
secluded;  and  in  the  main  peaceful,  was  the  life 
of  Israel,  that  their  language  would  naturally 
undergo  little  change.  Even  when  under  tribute 
to  Assyria,  the  Hebrews  were  not  as  a  people 
molested.     5.   In  linguistic   changes   the  vowels 
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suffer  most;  but  the  fact  that  in  Hebrew  writing 
only  consonants  are  employed  renders  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  discover  these  vowel  changes. 
The  present  Hebrew  points  are  of  comparatively 
late  origin,  and,  although  preservative  of  an  old 
tradition,  are  uniformly  applied  to  all  portions 
of  the  earlier  and  the  later  Old  Testament  alike. 
Aramaic  exercised  a  decided  influence  upon 
Hebrew  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
Its  presence,  therefore,  is  one  note  of  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  history  of  Hebrew,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  the  exile  the  dividing  line.  The 
first  period  extends  to  the  exile.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  greater  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  compared,  e.g.,  with  the  other  historical 
books,  principally  by  citing  the  use  in  the  former 
of  the  pronoun  Kin  for  the  feminine  N'n  (which 
also  occurs  in  eleven  places  in  the  Pentateuch), 
the  word  1J?3  in  the  sense  of  "  young  one  "  and 

"girl,"  the  word  bxn  for  n^xn  (found  only  in 

the  Pentateuch  and  in  Chronicles).  But,  as 
these  cannot  be  proven  to  be  archaisms,  they  do 
not  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Equally  indecisive  are  the  so-called 
antique  forms  in  these  books ;  because  it  would 
be  easy,  from  any  other  number  of  books  having 
the  same  number  of  words,  to  pick  out  an  equal 
number  of  unusual  forms,  which  with  equal  rea- 
son might  be  called  "antique."  As  to  the  words 
and  word-forms  which  occur  only  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, or,  if  outside,  only  sporadically,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Pentateuch  constitutes 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  of 
each  other  quarter  precisely  the  same  thing  is 
true ;  and,  further,  that  the  Pentateuch  deals 
with  matters  not  treated  of  in  the  remaining 
books.  In  the  words  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  not  such  a  number  of  grammatical  pecul- 
iarities as  to  prove  the  words  archaic,  or  from 
which  to  argue  the  age  of  the  writing.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  writer, 
upon  his  methods  of  work,  upon  his  subject  and 
his  purpose,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  de- 
velopment of  the  language  in  this  period  from 
age  to  age  by  a  study  of  w^ords.  Thus,  within 
the  books  and  within  sections  of  the  same  book, 
a  mere  increase  in  liveliness  of  tone  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  poetic  words;  e.g.,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch are  sections  which  in  this  way  differ  from 
other  sections  and  from  other  books,  yet  are  they 
not  on  that  account  proven  to  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent time.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  historical 
books.  The  historic,  the  poetic,  and  the  pro- 
phetic books  have  quite  distinct  purposes,  and, 
in  consequence,  different  vocabularies.  The 
poets,  further,  were  compelled,  by  their  mode  of 
writing  by  parallels,  to  make  use  of  out-of-the- 
way  expressions,  because  they  needed  a  larger 
stock  of  expressions  than,  say,  the  historians, 
who  found  the  ordinary  speech  ready  to  their 
hand,  and  ample  for  their  wants.  The  prophets 
used  longer  sentences,  and  these  had  a  freer 
swing  than  the  poets' :  otherwise,  they  have  lin- 
guistically much  in  common.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  differences,  the  laws  of  the  language  re- 
mained throughout  the  same. 

The  second  period  extends  from  the  exile  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  characterized  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Aramaisms.     In  the  time  of  Hezekiah 


Aramaic  was  a  foreign  tongue  (Isa.  xxxvi.).     In 
720  B.C.  the  Northern  Kingdom  fell  under  the 
Assyrians;   and,    as   the   result  of   its   troubles, 
Aramaic   corrupted   the   language   there.      The 
Kingdom  of  Judah,  until  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,    remained    linguistically    Hebrew;    yet 
Aramaic  idioms  were   found,  as  Jeremiah   and 
Ezekiel   testify.     It  was   not,  indeed,  until   the 
end  of  the  exile,  that  Hebrew  lost  its   pristine 
purity  and  vigor.     Then  came  a  great  change. 
The    returned    exiles    naturally    used    Persian 
names   for  their  rulers;    by  marrying  "strange 
women,"  they   further   corrupted   their  speech ; 
and,  exposed  as  they  were  to  inroads  of  strangers, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  their  languuge  was  no 
longer  pure  Hebrew.     Ezra  and  Nehemiah  tried 
1  to  stem  the  tide ;   they  ordered  that  the  sacred 
j  book  of  the  law  should  be  read  in  Hebrew  (Neh. 
viii.  8)  ;   and  Nehemiah  was  particularly  indig- 
i  nant  with  those  Jews  who  spoke  the  speech  of 
I  Ashdod  (Neh.  xiii.  23  sqq.).     These  two  wrote 
:  Hebrew,  which  does  not  differ  substantially  from 
!  that  of  Kings.     But  by  the  downfall  of  the  lan- 
!  guage  is  meant  rather  the  downfall  of  the  litera- 
i  ture;  for  certain  writings  of  this  period,  in  point 
;  of    purity,    resemble    those    of    the    pre-exilian 
[  period.     These  proceeded  from  the  strict  Jews, 
:  who  jealously  guarded  their  diction.     The  mass 
1  of   the  people  quickly  came  to  speak  Aramaic. 
1  But  still  Hebrew  did  not  become  exactly  a  dead 
|  language,  nor  one  understood  only  by  the  learned. 
|  On  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  the  original  holy 
!  writings  in  the  sjmagogues,  and  their  explana- 
tion,  trained    the    Jews   generally  in   Hebrew. 
Hence  it  came,  that,  when  the  learned  had  occa- 
sion  to   use   writing    to    instruct    their  fellow- 
believers,  they  wrote  in  Hebrew.     In  the  Mishna 
(about  the  second  century  A.D.)  and  in   other 
Jewish  compositions  of   a  somewhat  later  date, 
we  find  Hebrew  which  is  no  servile  imitation  of 
the  old  speech,  but  a  genuine   development  in 
the  jDath  struck  in  the  later  biblical  books. 

Quite  different  is  the  Hebrew  written  since 
the  eleventh  century,  generally  called  the  rab- 
binic. This  is  pedantic,  imitative,  a  book-lan- 
guage, yet  full  of  words,  technical  expressions, 
and  particles,  which  are  partly  Aramaic,  and 
partly  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  the  writer  lived.  E.  BERTHEAU. 

History. — The  history  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  Hebrew  begins  with  the  Jewish  gramma- 
rians and  scribes,  the  Talmudists,  and  Masoretes, 
who  carefully  collected  all  that  pertains  to  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Christian 
fathers,  with  the  exception  of  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
and  especially  Jerome  (who  learned  the  language 
from  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  utilized  it  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Vulgate),  were  ignorant  of  the  He- 
brew language,  and  derived  their  knowledgeof 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Greek  Septuagint 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate.  During  the  middle  ages 
the  Hebrew  was  almost  exclusively  cultivated 
by  learned  Jews,  especially  in  Spain  during  the 
Moorish  rule,  such  as  Eben  Ezra  (d.  1170),  David 
Kimchi,  Moses  Maimonides  (d.  1204).  Even  the 
greatest  scholastic  divines  knew  nothing  of 
Hebrew.  After  the  revival  of  letters,  some 
Christians  began  to  learn  it  from  Jewish  rabbis. 
Reuchlin  (d.  1522),  the  uncle  of  Melanchthon, 
is  the  father  of  modern  Hebrew  learning  in  the 
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Christian  Church.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar 
(1505),  coined  most  of  the  technical  terms  which 
have  since  been  in  use  in  Hebrew  grammars 
(status  absolutus,  affixum,  verba  quiescentia,  etc.), 
and  introduced  the  pronunciation  that  prevails 
in  Germany.  The  Reformers  cultivated  and 
highly  recommended  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and 
the  Protestant  translations  of  the  Bible  were 
made  directly  from  the  original  languages,  and 
not  from  the  Vulgate.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  Buxtorf  (father  and  son)  of  Basel,  Louis 
Cappel  of  Saumur,  and  Salomon  Glassius  of 
Jena,  were  the  most  prominent  Hebrew  and  Tal- 
mudic  scholars.  In  the  present  century,  Wilhelm 
Gesenius,  professor  in  Halle  (1786-1S42),  and 
Heinrich  Ewald,  professor  in  Gottingen  (1803- 
73),  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
Rbdiger,  Hupfeld,  Hitzig,  Fiirst,  Delitzsch,  and 
others  are  prominent  in  this  department  of 
learning.  In  our  own  country,  Moses  Stuart 
of  Andover  (d.  1852),  Edward  Robinson  of 
Union  Seminary,  New  York  (d.  1863),  James 
Addison  Alexander  of  Princeton  (d.  1859),  Bush, 
Conant,  and  Green  deserve  special  mention  as 
Hebrew  scholars.  (See  Schaff,  in  Johnson's 
Cyclopcedia.) 

Lit. —  Hebrew  Grammars  by  Gesenius  (Halle, 
1813;  14th  to  21st  eds.  by  Rddiger;  22d  ed.  by 
Kautzsch,  Leipzig,  1878;  23d  ed.,  1881;  Eng.  trans, 
from  previous  editions  by  Moses  Stuart,  Andover, 
1826,  rev.  ed.,  1846 ;  T.  J.  Conant,  Boston,  1839, 
rev.  ed.,  1855;  B.  Davies,  London,  1869,  4th  ed. 
by  E.  C.  Mitchell,  on  the  basis  of  the  22d  ed.  of 
the  original,  Andover,  1881),  Ewald  (Gottingen, 
1827;  8th  ed.,  1870;  Eng.  trans.,  by  Nicholson, 
London,  1836 ;  of  the  Syntax  alone,  from  the  8th 
ed.,  by  Kennedy,  Edinburgh,  1879),  Lee  (London, 
1830;  new  ed.,  1844),  Bush  (New  York,  1830), 
Nordheimer  (New  York,  1842),  Seffer,  Leip- 
zig, 1845;  6th  ed.,  1878),  Olshausen  (Braun- 
schweig, 1861,  incomplete),  W.  H.  Green  (New 
York,  1861 ;  rev.  ed.,  1883),  Kalisch  (London, 
1863),  Bottcher  (Leipzig,  1868),  Deutsch  (New 
York,  1868;  new  ed.,  1872),  Land  (Amsterdam, 
1869 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  R.  L.  Poole,  London,  1876), 
Bickell  (Leipzig,  1870;  Eng.  trans,  by  S.  I.  Cur- 
tiss,  Leipzig,  1877),  A.  B.  Davidson  (Edinburgh, 
1874;  4th  ed.,  1881),  C.  J.  Ball  (London,  1877; 
new  ed.,  1882),  Muller  (Halle,  1878 ;  Eng.  trans, 
of  the  Syntax,  Glasgow,  1882),  Stade  (Leipzig, 
I.  Theil,  1879),  Baltzer  (Stuttgart,  1880),  Konig 
(Leipzig,  I.  Halfte,  18S1),  A.  S.  and  F.  L.  Ballin 
(London,  1881).  Cf.  S.  R.  Driver:  The  Use 
of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  Oxford,  1874;  2d  ed., 
1881. — Hebrew  Dictionaries:  Gesenius  (Leipzig, 
1812;  8th  ed.  rev.  by  Miihlau  and  Volck,  1878; 
Eng.  trans,  in  preparation  by  Professors  Briggs 
and  Brown,  New  York. ;  Eng.  trans,  of  previous 
editions  by  Robinson,  20th  ed.,  Boston,  1872,  and 
Tregelles,  London,  1847;  rev.  ed.,  1857),  Furst 
(Leipzig,  1861 ;  3d  ed.  by  V  Ryssel,  1876;  Eng. 
trans,  by  S.  Davidson,  Leipzig,  1866;  4th  ed., 
1871),  B.  Davidson  (London,  n.d.),  B.  Davies 
(London,  1872;  3d  ed.  rev.  by  E.  C.  Mitchell, 
Andover,  1879).  — For  later  Hebrew,  Buxtorf 
(Basel,  1640;  modern  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leipzig, 
1874, 2  vols.),  Levy  (Leipzig,  1875  sqq.).  —  Hebrew 
Concordances:  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1632,  modern 
ed.  by  Baer,  Stettin,  1861),  Furst  (Leipzig,  1840, 
in  Latin);  Englishman's  (London,  1843;  3d  ed., 


1866);  B.  Davidson  (London;  rev.  ed.  by  Joseph 
Hughes,  1876). 

Miscellaneous.  —  For  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew language,  see  Gesenius:  Geschichle  derheb. 
Sprache  und  Schrift,  Leipzig,  1817;  Renan:  His- 
toire  generate  des  langues  semitiques,  Paris,  1856, 
4th  ed.,  1864.  For  Hebrew  synonymes  see  Moises 
Tedeschi  :  Thesaurus  synonymorum  lingua;  he- 
braicce,  Padova,  1880.  For  the  Hebrew  element 
in  the  New  Testament  see  W-  H.  Guillemard  : 
Hebraisms  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  Cambridge, 
1879.  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  has  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  Leipzig,  1877. 
Comp.  arts.  Hebrew,  in  Encyc.  Brilann.  (9th  ed.)r 
and  Hebrew  Learning  among  the  Fathers,  in  Smith 
and  Wace,  Diet.  Christ.  Biog. 

HEBREW  POETRY  will  be  considered  in  this 
article  in  three  aspects,- — the  national,  biblical,  and 
technical.  The  first  two  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
tents, character,  and  history  of  Hebrew  poetry ; 
the  last  with  its  form. 

I.  National.  —  As  with  other  peoples,  so  among 
the  Hebrews,  poetry  precedes  prose.  In  the  Bible 
we  have  record  of  many  events  which  previously 
were  embodied  in  popular  songs.  In  this  way 
the  national  heart  was  fired  by  the  stories  of 
Samson  and  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  16)  and  of 
David  and  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7).  But  there 
were  longer  poems  which  described  battles  and 
victories,  such  as  Num.  xxi.  -27-30,  and,  above 
all,  Deborah's  ode  (Judg.  v.),  the  crown  of  the 
patriotic  poetry  of  Israel,  and  the  oldest  long  He- 
brew poem  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Domestic 
histories  furnished  descriptive 'poems  :  so  the  sad 
fate  of  Jephthah's  daughter  was  commemorated 
by  the  virgins  of  Gilead  (Judg.  xi.),  the  rape  of  the 
Benjaminites  by  the  virgins  of  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.). 
The  finding  of  a  fountain  was  the  occasion  of  a^ 
new  song  (Num.  xxi.  17).  Abandoned  women 
used  singing  to  promote  their  ends  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
15).  Singing,  and  playing  upon  instruments  of 
music,  formed  prominent  parts  of  public  worship 
(2  Sam.  vi.  15;  Ps.  lxviii.  25).  The  art  of  poetry, 
was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  orators  and 
prophets  were  poets.  Thus  all  times  and  occa- 
sions— love  and  beauty  in  peace,  skill  and  daring 
in  war  —  yielded  materials  to  the  poet,  and  natu- 
rally told  their  tale  in  verse.  When  the  history 
of  Hebrew  literature  comes  to  be  written,  the 
many  beautiful  poems  will  be  properly  estimated. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  He- 
brew poetry  into  varieties,  according  to  its  pecul- 
iarities ;  but  all  such  attempts  must  necessarily 
be  uncertain,  because  we  have  but  a  single  species 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  a  standard,  and  the 
judgment  can  never  be  general.  Still  less  suc- 
cessful must  ever  be  the  attempt  to  subject  Hebrew 
poetry  to  the  classifications  usual  with  classic 
and  modern  poetry.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  (or,  more  generally,  of  Shemitic)  poetry 
are  these.  1.  Subjectivity.  The  Hebrew  poet 
deals  only  with  what  concerns  him  personally : 
hence  there  is  no  epic  or  drama,  because  these 
require  objectivity.  2.  Sententiousness.  There  is 
properly  no  beginning  or  end,  no  progress;  so 
that  the  stanzas  might  be  arranged  differently 
without  affecting  the  meaning  of  the  poem  in 
any  way.  3.  Sensuousness.  In  proof  recallthe 
imagery  from  the  animal  world, — the  symbolism, 
the  personifications,  the  very  anthropomorphisms, 
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•which  we  find  at  times  offensive,  but  which  were 
innate  with  the  Hebrew.  Hebrew  poetry  was  at 
first,  of  course,  composed  and  repeated  without 
recourse  to  writing ;  but  after  a  time  anthologies 
were  compiled.  Two  such  collections  must  have 
been  very  early  made;  for  we  find  in  Num.  xxi.  14 
an  allusion  to  the  "Book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah," 
and  in  Josh.  x.  13  one  to  the  "Book  of  Jasher." 
Cf.  2  Sam.  i.  18. 

II.  Biblical.  —  It  is  grossly  wrong  to  call  the 
Old  Testament  a  "codex  of  Hebrew  national 
literature ; "  but  it  is  certainly  a  reading  and 
school  book  of  religion,  compiled  with  this  design 
from  the  extant  literature.  In  the  collection, 
Jewish  scholars  name  three  books  as  poetical,  — 
Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  and  have  given  these 
a  peculiar  accentuation.  But,  besides  these,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  and  Lamentations  should  be 
so  designated ;  and  in  the  other  books  are  fre- 
quent passages  of  poetry  ;  e.g.,  Gen.  xlix. ;  Judg. 
v.  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  10  sqq.  [This  fact  is  obscured 
from  the  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  by 
the  faulty  method  of  printing.  See  the  proper 
method  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  or  the  Revised 
English  Bible,  published  by  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.] 

Hebrew  poetry  is  of  two  kinds,  the  lyric  and 
the  didactic,  called  by  the  words  "Vt?  and  7tZ>0  re- 
spectively. The  first  is  a  song,  joined  insepara- 
bly therefore  with  music  :  but  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  in  our  profound  ignorance  of  Hebrew  music, 
to  tell  how  any  of  the  Bible  lyrics  were  sung ;  and 
the  blind  directions  found  in  the  headings  to 
many  of  the  Psalms  do  not  help  us  a  particle. 
These  lyrics  are  written  in  every  key,  and  run  the 
gamut  of  feeling.  Joy  and  sorrow,  defeat  and 
victory,  personal  and  national  emotions,  find  in 
them  exjjression.  Often,  however,  the  lyric  shades 
off  into  the  didactic  ;  e.g.,  in  Job  and  in  many  of 
the  Psalms.  Other  lyrics,  e.g.,  the  Song  of  Debo- 
rah, appear  to  be  attempts  at  an  epic.  It  lies  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  lyric  to  be  individual,  —  the 
ego  in  song;  and  the  Hebrews,  judging  from  the 
specimens  preserved,  took  the  lead  in  antiquity 
as  respects  tenderness,  depth,  and  nobility :  in 
grace,  however,  they  came  short. 

The  word  ^tra,  which  we  translate  "didactic 
poetry,"  comes  from  a  root  meaning  "to  compare." 
Hence  7K?0  is  primarily  a  comparison  of  any  sort. 
It  designates  in  the  Bible  (1)  a  fable  (Judg.  ix. 
7  sqq. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9  sq.).  (2)  A  parable 
{2  Sam.  xii.  1  sqq. ;  Isa.  v.  1  sqq.),  and  also  an 
allegory  (Ezek.  xvii.  2  sqq.,  xxiv.  3  sqq.).  (3)  An 
apothegm,  maxim,  and  proverb,  three  species 
which  the  Hebrews  did  not  clearly  distinguish. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  there  are  in  these  real 
comparisons  expressed  in  parallel  clauses  :  for 
this  phenomenon  in  regard  even  to  proverbs,  see 
1  Sam.  x.  12  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  2.  (4)  A  riddle  which 
rests  upon  a  comparison.  (5)  A  satire  (Isa.  xiv.  4 
[cf.  marg.] ;  Hab.  ii.  6).  (6)  A  didactic  poem 
proper  (cf.  Ps.  xlix.  4,  lxxviii.  2).  To  this  last 
classification  belong  many  of  the  Psalms  which 
treat  of  personal  and  national  events  in  a  medi- 
tative rather  than  lyrical  fashion,  and  which 
therefore  are  to  be  read  rather  than  sung.  So, 
also,  the  first  part  of  Proverbs,  as  well  as  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes.  In  regard  to  Job  it  should  be  said, 
that  it  is  in  outline  an  epic,  in  form  a  dialogue 


(not  a  drama).  In  poetic  beauty  it  rivals  the  best 
Hebrew  lyrics ;  but  in  intention  it  is  a  didactic 
poem,  wherein  a  private  history  is  related,  whose 
teachings  are  brought  out.  Ecclesiastes  has  far 
less  claim  to  be  called  poetical  on  account  of  its 
proverbial  character. 

III.  Technical.  —  Hebrew  poetry,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  contains  many  words  not  found  in 
prose,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  chiefly, 
of  course,  by  its  structure.  1.  Modern  Jewish 
poetry  proves  the  capacity  of  Hebrew  for  rhyme; 
but  there  are  no  rhymes,  properly  speaking,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  what  appear  to  be  such 
(cf.  Gen.  iv.  23  sqq. ;  Ps.  viii.  5 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  32) 
are  not  intentionally  so.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked  in  this  connection,  that  assonance  is 
an  occasional  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry  (cf.  Ps. 
cxxiv. ;  Jer.  v.),  but  no  law  of  the  poetry  any 
more  than  alliteration,  which  is  also  found  (cf .  Isa. 
v.  7,  xxi.  2,  xxix.  6;  Hos.  viii.  7;  Nah.  ii.  11). 

2.  The  text  of  the  poetry  is  divided  into  short 
sections  (verses)  and  longer  sections  (strophes). 
The  verses  are  independent  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  They 
are  regularly  two  lines,  occasionally  three.  Sev- 
eral verses  make  up  the  strophe.  Homogeneous- 
ness  in  form  and  number  of  verses  is  essential  to 
a  strophe's  construction.  Externally  it  is  simply 
marked  by  the  refrain,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
concluding  verse  (cf.  Ps.  xlii.-xliii.  57;  Isa.  ix. 
7  sqq.  ;  Amos  i.  2) ;  or  the  alphabetical  begin- 
ning, which  is,  however,  not  exactly  technic,  so 
that  either  verse  and  strophe  fall  together  (Ps. 
xxv.  34,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10  sqq. ;  Lam.  i.  2, 
4),  or  not  (Ps.  ix.-x.  37)  ;  or  inside  the  strophe 
the  alphabetic  order  is  repeated  (Ps.  cxix.),  or 
even  within  the  verse  (Ps.  cxi.,  cxii. ;  Lam.  iii.). 
Internally,  however,  the  strophe  rounds  itself  off 
with  the  thought,  and  by  means  of  the  mutual 
reference  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  poem 
(Exod.  xv. ;  Ps.  ii.  68,  civ.  114). 

3.  Parallelism,  or  the  regular  placing  side  by 
side  of  symmetrically  constructed  clauses,  is  not 
so  much  a  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry  as  its  very 
nature.  The  symmetry  is,  however,  ideal  rather 
than  external,  lying  in  the  relation  of  the  expres- 
sion to  the  thought;  so  that  the  last  furnishes 
in  its  various  applications  additional  matter  for 
versification.  The  same  thought  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  synonymously  in  different  words,  or 
else  antithetically  by  two  opposite  sentences.  So 
each  line  of  verse  forms  either  a  sentence  in  all 
its  members  parallel  to  the  one  set  over  against 
it,  or  the  doubling  relates  only  to  one  or  two  ele- 
ments of  the  sentence,  while  the  remainder  are 
divided  upon  the  two  lines  without  parallel.  The 
parallelism  also  extends  to  two  or  three  lines  in 
the  last  case,  either  three  times  synonymously 
(cf.  Ps.  i.  1),  or  only  twice,  and  then  completes 
the  thought  with  an  introductory  or  concluding 
line.  It  can,  however,  include  four  members,  if 
the  repetition  be  simple  and  fourfold,  although 
this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  by  carrying  it  too 
far  (cf .  Ps.  xix.  8  sq.)  it  becomes  tedious ;  or  it 
may  found,  as  is  more  frequent,  in  connecting 
the  lines  two  and  two,  ab-cd  (Isa.  xliii.  4),  or, 
more  elegantly,  ac  bd  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  13).  Anti- 
thetic parallelism  is  seldom  met  with,  and  gen- 
erally consists  of  two  members,  sometimes  of 
four,  and  intricate  (comp.  Canticles,  i.  5).     All 
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these  otherwise  infinitely  diversified  forms  are 
interchanged  in  most  poems,  and  are  arbitrarily 
mingled,  and  it  is  just  this  mingling  which  con- 
tributes to  the  poetic  gradation.  In  the  first  four 
elegies  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations,  and  in  many 
of  the  later  Psalms,  the  elaborate  structure  is  best 
seen. 

Hebrew  poetry  does  not  admit  of  scanning,  and 
the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  it  was  written  in 
metre  was  wide  of  the  truth.  There  was,  how- 
ever, more  to  it  than  parallelisms  and  strophes ; 
viz.,  rhythm.  But,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  pronunciation,  we  cannot 
read  Hebrew  poetry  rhythmically. 

[Lit. — Robert  Lowth:  De  Sacra  Poi'si  Hebrce- 
nrum,  Oxford,  1753,  ed.  with  copious  notes  by 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gbttingen,  1770,  rev.  ed.  with 
additional  notes  by  Rosenmiiller,  Leipzig,  1815, 
reprinted  with  the  notes  of  these  editors  and  those 
of  Richter  and  Weiss,  Oxford,  1821,  Eng.  trans, 
by  Gregory,  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (with 
the  principal  notes  of  Michaelis),  London,  17S7, 
3d  ed.,  1835,  American  ed.  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Andover,  1829;  J.  Gottfried  Herder:  Geist 
der  hebraischen  Poesie,  Dessau,  1782,  Eng.  trans,  by 
President  James  Marsh,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  1833,  2  vols. ;  Isaac  Taylor  : 
The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  London,  1861 ;  H. 
Steiner:  Ueberhebr.  Poesie,  Basel,  1873;  Albert 
Werfer  :  Die  Poesie  der  Bibel,  Tubingen,  1875 ; 
H.  Gietmann  :  De  re  metrica  Hebrceorum,  Freiburg- 
im-Br.,  1879;  B.  Meteler  :  Grundziige  d.  liebr. 
Metrik  d.  Psalmen,  Minister,  1879  ;  W  Wickes  : 
Treatise  on  the  Accentuation  of  the  Three  so-called 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Oxford,  1882; 
G.  Bickell  :  Carmina  veteris  testamenti  metrice, 
Innsbruck,  1882. — Valuable  articles  upon  Hebrew 
poetry,  by  Professor  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  are  found 
in  the  Homiletic  Quarterly  for  1881.  See  also  the 
Introduction,  by  II.  Ewald,  to  his  Dichter  des 
Alten  Bundes,  3d  ed.,  1868,  Eng.  trans.,  Loudon, 
1880,  and  the  General  Introduction  to  the  Poetical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Philip  Schaff 
in  the  volume  on  Job  in  Lange's  Commentary, 
New  York,  1874.]  ed.  reuss. 

HEBREWS,  Name  and  History.     See  Israel. 

HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  the.  Title.  —  This 
simple  name,  which  does  not  signify  much,  must 
always  serve  as  the  designation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrinal  writings  of  the  Xew 
Testament.  Neither  the  tradition  of  the  early 
Church,  nor  the  results  of  critical  investigation, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  us  in  ascribing 
it  with  certainty  to  any  definite  author.  Nor 
has  there  come  down  any  notice  of  the  circle  of 
readers  for  whom  it  was  written,  which  is  worthy 
of  much  consideration  beyond  the  superscription 
and  closing  designation  irpbc  'ESpaiovs  ("  to  the 
Hebrews").  This  title  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  its  first  circulation  in  connection  with  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and  about 
the  year  200  it  was  used  equally  by  churches 
which  held  different  views  about  its  authorship 
and  its  relation  to  the  canon  ;  as,  for  example,  by 
the  Alexandrine  Church  and  the  African  Church 
(Tertullian,  De  purlic.,  20).  The  assertion  has 
!>een  made  that  the  Epistle  sometimes  bore  the 
title  xpbi  AaovAaai/G ac  (••!<>  the  Laodiceans  ")•  It 
is  based  upon  the  very  insufficient  ground,  that, 
m  the  Codex  Bierncrianus,  the  text  breaks  off  at 


the  close  of  Philemon  with  the  words,  "  Here  be- 
gins the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."  Philaster, 
who  states  that  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  was 
ascribed  to  Paul,  has  been  appealed  to  for  this 
view,  but  wrongly;  for  he  distinctly  says  that 
the  Church  read  thirteen  epistles  by  Paul,  and 
at  times  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  sup- 
position that  in  the  West  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  made  all  the  more 
improbable  by  the  fact  that  the  Western  Church 
did  not  regard  the  former  as  of  Pauline  origin, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  an  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  under  the  name  of  Paul.  It  has 
also  been  regarded  by  some  as  being  identical 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrians,  mentioned 
in  the  Muratorian  canon ;  but  the  erroneousness 
of  this  view  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Hesse 
(D.  muratoran.  Fragment,  pp.  201-222).  The  title 
irpbc  'E(3paiove  ("  to  the  Hebrews  ")  is  therefore  to 
be  looked  upon  as  having  been  associated  with 
the  Epistle  from  the  very  earliest  times. 

Readers,  and  Date  of  Composition.  —  The  term 
•'  Hebrews  "  does  not  limit  the  persons  addressed 
to  Hebrew-speaking  Jews,  in  contrast  to  Hellen- 
ists, or  the  Jews  that  spoke  Greek.  The  fact 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Greek  is  evidence 
against  this  view ;  but  the  persons  addressed 
were  evidently  of  Hebrew  birth.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  directed  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  Christians,  but  to  a  particular  congrega- 
tion living  in  a  definite  locality;  and  the  fact 
that  the  title  refers,  not  to  a  place,  but  to  the 
nationality  of  the  readers,  is  to  be  explained  by 
a  distinction  between  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
Christians  in  the  locality  where  the  persons 
addressed  lived. 

The  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians  does  not  rest  upon  such  pas- 
sages as  i.  1  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  1)  or  ii.  16  (comp. 
Rom.  iv.  11-18),  but  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  author  regards  his  readers  as  the  successors 
of  pre-Christian  Israel  (iv.  1-9,  vi.  12  sqq.,  viii. 
7  sqq.),  and  that,  while  recognizing  the  universal 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death  Cii.  9,  15),  he  speaks 
only  of  its  atoning  power  for  sins  left  unatoned 
for  under  the  old  covenant  (ix.  15,  xiii.  12). 
This  also  follows  from  the  exhortation  to  the 
Jews  in  xiii.  13,  and,  above  all,  from  the  opinions 
and  tendencies  which  the  whole  Epistle  combats. 
Its  aim  is  not  to  present  the  "  advantages  of 
Christianity  over  Judaism  "  (Reuss,  etc.),  but  to 
serve  as  a  practical  exhortation  (xiii.  22).  This 
design  becomes  apparent  in  the  solemn  warning 
of  ii.  1-4,  which  is  based  upon  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion of  chap.  i.  Throughout  the  Epistle  the 
doctrinal  treatment  is  merely  made  the  basis  of 
practical  exhortations.  The  readers  who  are  in 
danger  of  a  complete  apostasy  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  warned  against  the  destruction 
which  would  follow  upon  a  disregard  of  the 
proclamation  of  salvation  (ii.  1-3,  xii.  25),  and 
exhorted  to  hold  fast  to  the  profession  of  their 
faith  (iii.  1,  iv.  14)  and  to  the  hope  of  the  final 
glory  (iii.  6,  etc.).  Those  Israelites  who  believed 
in  Jesus  gain  incomparably  more  than  they  lose 
by  giving  up  Judaism  ;  for  Christ  does  perfectly, 
by  his  death  and  ascension,  the  work  which  the 
high  priests  of  the  Old  Testament  only  typified 
(iv.  14-x.   18).     The  opinion  which  regards  the 
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readers  as  still  taking  part  in  the  ordinances  of 
the  temple,  and  believing  these  were  necessary 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Bleek,  Liinemann, 
Riehm),  is  at  variance  with  the  assertion  that 
they  had  proved  their  faith  by  sufferings  and 
works  of  charity  (iii.  14,  vi.  10,  x.  22,  32).  If 
this  were  true,  and  the  author  had  wished  to 
divert  them  from  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  original 
purity  of  their  faith  (xiii.  7),  but  have  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  a  departure  from  the  tem- 
ple ritual,  which  he  does  not  do,  not  even  in  xiii. 
13.  There  is  no  trace  of  evidence  in  the  Epistle 
for  the  view  that  the  readers  were  observing  the 
temple  ritual,  or  were  in  danger  of  falling  back 
again  into  such  observance. 

As  regards  the  locality  in  which  the  readers 
resided,  four  places  have  been  specially  thought 
of, — Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome. 
The  following  considerations  tell  against  the 
first  three  suppositions,  and  in  favor  of  the  last. 
The  Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  to  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning  the  teacher  of  others  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi. 
19  ;  Rom.  xv.  27)  ;  but  of  these  "  Hebrews"  this 
is  particularly  denied  (v.  12).  Nor  did  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  "minister  unto  the  saints" 
by  works  of  charity  (vi.  10),  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  the  recipients  of  charity.  The  "  Hebrews," 
then,  of  the  Epistle,  were  such  as  aided  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  by  contributions.  The 
hypothesis  of  an  Alexandrine  circle  of  readers 
has  been  vigorously  defended  by  Wieseler,  who 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  temple  at  Leon- 
topolis  satisfied  the  descriptions  of  the  temple 
ritual  as  given  in  the  Epistle,  even  in  those 
points  where  they  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  ritual  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  These 
inconsistencies,  such  as  the  high  priest's  offering 
up  of  daily  sacrifices  (vii.  27),  are  assumed,  but 
cannot  be  made  out.  But  the  main  support  of 
the  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
Philo  gives  an  account  of  the  schismatic  temple 
services  at  Leontopolis.  But  this  is  not  only 
at  variance  with  his  known  reverence  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  with  the  fact  that  he 
describes  in  enthusiastic  language  the  ritual  of 
the  temple  prescribed  by  the  law,  as  being  ob- 
served in  his  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Epistle  itself  (viii.  5,  ix.  1-8)  speaks  of  the  ritual 
of  Moses,  but  not  of  a  temple  and  ritual  existing 
and  observed  at  the  time  of  composition.  The 
Antioch  hypothesis  has  been  revived  by  Hof- 
mann,  and  is  based  upon  historical  coincidences 
(ii.  3,  v.  12,  vi.  10;  comp.  Acts  xi.  19  sqq.,  xii. 
25,  xiii.  1).  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  a 
Hebrew  Christianity  existed  there  within  sixty 
years  after  Paul's  triumphant  conflicts  with  Jew- 
ish assailants,  and  such  as  is  described  in  our 
Epistle. 

The  most  probable  theory  was  first  proposed 
by  Wetstein,  and  places  the  readers  of  the  Epistle 
in  Italy,  or,  more  definitely,  in  Rome.  The  ex- 
pression, "they  of  Italy  salute  you"  (xiii.  24), 
is  not  a  proof  of  the  author's  having  written 
from  Italy  (comp.  Pseudoign.  ad  Her.,  S,  in  my 
edition,  p.  270,  12),  but  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  other  supposition  that  he  was  not  in 
Italy  when  he  wrote.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
an  exclusively  Jewish   congregation   existed   in 


Italy ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  large  number 
of  Hebrew  Christians  in  the  Roman  Church 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  11;  Phil.  i.  14  sqq.),  to  whom 
the  title  "  Hebrews  "  might  properly  be  applied. 
The  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed 
to  this  smaller  circle  explains  the  double  use  of 
the  word  "  all  "  in  xiii.  24.  Rom.  xiv.  is  directed 
against  substantially  the  same  tendencies  as  Heb. 
xiii.  9;  and  in  Rom.  ix.  1-11  views  are  contro- 
verted which  might  easily  develop  into  such  as 
are  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  theory  agrees  well  with  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  Christian  authors  of  Rome,  as 
Clement  and  Hernias  (comp.  my  Hirt  des  Hennas, 
pp.  439  sqq.),  were  largely  influenced  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  Epistle.  The  readers  themselves 
are  described  as  having  passed  through  a  "  great 
conflict  of  sufferings  "  (x.  32) ;  which  refers  to  the 
persecution  of  Nero  (54-68),  and  not  to  that  of 
Domitian  (98-117).  In  the  latter  case,  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  would  fall  far  down  in 
the  second  century  ("former  days,"  x.  32),  —  a 
date  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  use  Clement 
and  Hermas  made  of  it,  and  with  its  theological 
character.  But  if  the  letter  was  written  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Rome,  and  the  persecution 
of  x.  33  is  identical  with  that  of  the  year  64,  the 
date  cannot,  on  account  of  the  expression  "  for- 
mer days  "  (x.  32),  be  placed  before  70,  but  may 
with  tolerable  accuracy  be  set  down  in  80.  The 
use  of  the  present  tense  in  referring  to  the  tem- 
ple ritual  (v.  1  sqq.,  viii.  4,  ix.  6  sq.,  etc.)  proves 
nothing,  as  it  was  natural  to  use  this  tense  for  a 
theoretical  description  of  the  temple,  based  upon 
the  description  of  the  law,  and  as  it  is  used  in 
the  same  connection  by  Josephus,  Clement  of 
Rome  (ad  Cor.,  40,  41),  and  in  the  Talmud. 
The  consideration  which  has  been  frequently 
urged,  that,  had  the  author  written  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  used 
that  event  as  an  argument  in  viii.  13,  would  only 
be  of  value  if  it  were  proved  that  the  readers 
were  in  danger  of  reverting  to  Judaism. 

[Those  who  hold  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
70,  emphasize,  and  justly,  the  constant  use  of  the 
present  tense  in  referring  to  the  temple  (v.  1, 
viii.  4,  ix.  6,  etc.)  as  still  standing,  and  its  ritual 
as  being  still  observed.  The  past  tense  is  other- 
wise frequently  employed  when  the  contrast  is 
between  the  law  and  Christ  (vii.  19,  ix.  1,  18, 
etc.).  The  date  is  placed  by  Lardner,  Davidson, 
and  Schaff,  in  63 ;  Lange  (Herzog,  lieal-Encyclo- 
pwlie,  1st  ed.),  Stuart,  Tholuck,  and  Wieseler, 
in  64;  Dr.  Kay  (Speaker's  Commentary),  in  65;  De 
VVette,  Riehm,  and  Ewald,  in  65-67;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  in  68  or  69.] 

Author. — Less  can  be  determined  definitely 
about  the  author  than  about  the  persons  ad- 
dressed. All  that  can  be  derived  from  the  Epis- 
tle itself  is  that  the  writer  was  a  Hebrew  convert 
to  Christianity,  who  was  indebted  for  his  conver- 
sion to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  3),  was  associ- 
ated with  Timothy  (xiii.  23),  and  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  a  teacher  to  a  congregation  among 
whom  he  had  resided  for  a  while  (xiii.  14).  The 
tradition  about  the  authorship  is  not  uniform. 
According  to  the  Alexandrine  tradition,  reaching 
back  to  the  second  century,  Paul  was  the  writer; 
and  Ciement  of  Alexandria  attempts  to  explain 
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his  reasons  for  not  introducing  himself  to  his 
readers,  as  was  his  usual  custom.  Origen  like- 
wise assumes  the  Pauline  authorship ;  but  he 
recognizes  that  only  a  few  churches  besides  the 
Alexandrine  accepted  this  view.  Trenseus  (Eus., 
v.  26)  and  his  pupil  Hippolytus  (Phot.  Cod.,  232, 
comp.  121),  and  the  whole  Church  of  the  West, 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
denied  the  Pauline  authorship.  The  tradition 
of  the  African  Church  (also  reaching  back  to  the 
second  century)  was  that  Barnabas  was  the  author; 
and  this  view  is  expressly  advocated  by  Tertul- 
lian  (Exstat  enim  et  Barnabas  titulus  ad  Hebrazos, 
etc.;  De  Pudic,  20). 

In  view  of  these  differences,  the  opinion  widely 
prevails  that  the  name  of  the  author  was  early 
lost,  and  that  the  names  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  mere  conjectures.  For  this  reason,  Luther, 
Bleek,  Liinemann,  Hilgenfeld,  and  [Alford]  have 
associated  Apollos  with  the  Epistle  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  purely  conjectural,  and  has  far  less  in  its 
favor  than  the  names  of  Barnabas  or  Paul.  Of 
these  two  Barnabas  is  to  be  preferred,  and  for 
the  following  reasons.  (1)  The  hypothesis  that 
Paul  was  the  author  was  as  easy  for  the  Church 
of  Alexandria  as  that  of  Barnabas  was  difficult 
for  the  Church  of  Africa.  As  the  name  of  Paul 
had  been  inserted  before  the  Epistles  from  npbg 
Pupa'cove  to  irpbg  ^Arjuova  ("to  the  Romans,"  "to 
Philemon"),  it  was  natural  to  insert  it  after 
the  next  Epistle,  which  was  npbc;  'ESpaiovc;  ("  to 
the  Hebrews").  Clement's  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  experienced  a  similar  fate.  (2)  The 
Barnabas  tradition  might  have  been  more  easily 
lost  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Church  than  in  the 
African,  especially  in  the  Alexandrine  Church, 
which  possessed  a  letter  of  similar  import,  which 
wrongly  went  under  the  name  of  Barnabas.  This 
latter  fact  may  easily  be  explained  if  we  assume 
that  there  still  remained  a  dim  recollection  of 
the  tradition  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (3)  The  style,  the 
statement  in  ii.  3,  4,  where  the  author  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  heard  the  gospel  of  salvation 
from  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (cf.  Gal.  i.  7;  Rom. 
xvi.  25),  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  salutation, 
all  are  against  the  Pauline  hypothesis.  (4)  If 
the  Epistle  itself  was  addressed  to  Rome,  then 
the  Occidental  tradition  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
supposition  becomes  probable  that  the  African 
Church,  always  dependent  upon  the  Roman  as 
regards  tradition,  received  the  opinion  that  Bar- 
nabas was  the  author,  from  Rome  itself.  It 
becomes  probable  that  Barnabas  visited  Rome 
(comp.  Heb.  xiii.  19),  not  only  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (i.  7-11),  but 
especially  from  the  fact  that  Paul  found  Mark  in 
Rome  (Col.  iv.  10),  whither  Barnabas  may  have 
accompanied  him  from  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  39). 

Lit.  — Bleek:  D.  Brief  an  d.  Hebraer,  Berlin, 
lci.8-40,  3  vols,  [and  his  posthumous  lectures,  ed- 
ited by  K.  A.  Windrath,  Elberfeld,  1868];  Wik.se- 
I'EK :  Untersuchung  u.  ,1.  Hebraer  brief,  Kiel,  1861  ; 
Kiehm:  Lehrbegr'.  d.  Hebraerbriefs,  1859,  2  vols., 
new  ed.,  1837;  Delitzsch:  Commenlar,  Leipzig, 
IboO  [English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1870]  ; 
u  If'  ^-^'ESENTHAL,  Leipzig,  1878;  Kahlkii, 
Halle,  1880;  Luxemanx:  Commenlar,  4th  ed., 
^ottingen,  1878;  Ewald:  Erkldrung,  etc.,  Gottin- 
gen,  1870.     [See  also  the  Theologies  of  the  New 


Testament  of  Reuss  and  AVeiss,  the  Commentaries 
by  Tholuck  (English  translation,  Edinburgh, 
1842),  Ebrahd  (English  translation,  Edinburgh, 
1853),  Moses  Stuart  (Andover,  1S27;  revised 
by  Professor  Robbins,  4th  ed.,  1860),  Moll  (in 
Lange,  Bielefeld,  1861;  3d  ed.,  1877;  translated 
by  Dr.  Kendrick,  New  York,  1868),  Dr.  Kay  (in 
Speaker's  Com.,  London  and  New  York,  1882), 
A.  B.  Davidsox  (Edinburgh,  1882),  and  the  art. 
Hebrews,  in  Smith's  Bib.  Did.  and  Enci/c.  Britann. 
(Professor  W   R.  Smith).]  th.  ZAHN. 

HEBREWS,  Gospel  according  to  the.  See 
Apocrypha,  p.  106. 

HEBRON  (friendship),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
situated  about  midway  between  Jerusalem  and 
Beersheba,  at  an  elevation  of  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world,  built  seven  years  before  Tanis  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  22).  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
Old-Testament  history,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees.  By  the  Romans 
it  was  destroyed,  but  rebuilt  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  from 
1167  to  1187,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sala- 
din.  At  present  it  numbers  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  hotbed  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism.  Its  mosque  stands  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  the  burial-place  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  but  it  is  closed  against  non-Moham- 
medans. There  is  not  a  Christian  family  in  the 
town,  but  about  five  hundred  Jews. 

HECKEWELDER,  John  Gottlieb  Emestus, 
Moravian  missionary;  b.  in  Bedford,  Eng.,  March 
12,  1743;  d.  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Jan.  31,  1823. 
He  emigrated  to  America,  1754,  and  labored  for 
many  years  among  the  Indians  in  Pennsj'lvania, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan,  in  connection  with  David 
Zeisberger  (see  art.).  From  1788  till  1810  he 
was  agent  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen. 
From  1810  till  his  death  he  lived  quietly  in  Beth- 
lehem, preparing  his  two  books,  An  Account  of 
the  History,  Planners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian 
Nations  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Neighboring  States  (Phila.,  1818),  and  A  Narrative 
of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and 
Mohegan  Indians  (1740-1808,  Phila.,  1820).  See 
Roxdthaler:  Life  of  Heckewelder,  Phila.,  1847. 

HEDIO,  Kaspar,  b.  at  Ettlingen,  in  Baden,  1494; 
d.  at  Strassburg,  Oct.  17,  1553 ;  studied  at  Frei- 
burg and  Basel,  and  was  appointed  court-preacher 
to  the  elector  of  Mayence  in  1520,  and  in  1523 
preacher  at  the  Cathedral  of  Strassburg,  where 
he  labored  assiduously  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation.  He  translated  Eusebius  and  parts 
of  Ambrosius,  Augustine,  etc. ;  edited  the  Chroni- 
con  Urspergense,  and  continued  it  from  1230  to 
1537 ;  and  wrote  a  Chronicon  Germanicum  till 
1545.     His  proper  name  was  Heid. 

HEDWIG,  St.,  the  wife  of  Duke  Henry  of  Sile- 
sia and  Poland,  to  whom  she  bore  six  children, 
devoted  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life  to  the 
severest  asceticism,  and  entered,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  (in  1238),  the  convent  of  Treb- 
nitz,  where  she  died  Oct.  15,  1243.  She  was 
canonized  in  1266,  and  her  festival  is  celebrated 
in  the  Roman  Church  on  Oct.  17. 

HEERBRAND,  Jakob,  b.  at  Giengen,  in  Suabia, 
Aug.  12,  1521;  d.  at  Tubingen,  May  22,  1600; 
studied  at  Ulm  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  appoint- 
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ed  preacher  in  Tubingen,  1544,  but  discharged  in 
1548,  as  he  refused  to  accept  the  Interim.  In 
1550  he  was  made  superintendent  of  Herrenberg, 
and  in  1557  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen. 
His  principal  work  "is  his  Compendium  Theologi- 
cum  (Tubingen,  1573),  which  was  widely  used  in 
Germany' as  a  text-book,  and  translated  into 
Greek  on  account  of  the  negotiations  then  going 
on  between  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
the  University  of  Tubingen. 

HEERMANN,Johann,  b.  at  Ranten,  Silesia, Oct. 
11, 1585 ;  d.  at  Kbben,  Feb.  17, 1647 ;  a  Protestant 
pastor,  who  in  1630  published  a  volume  of  hymns 
(Devoti  Musica  Cordis),  of  which  many  are  still 
in  use  in  Germany,  and  some  have  been  translated 
into  English  in  Miss  Winkworth's  Lyra  German- 
ica,  and  Schaff's  Christ  in  Song,  New  York,  1869. 

HEGEL,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  b.  at  Stutt- 
gart, Aug.  27,  1770;  d.  in  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1831. 
He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen  1788-93;  and 
lived  as  a  private  tutor,  first  at  Bern  1793-96, 
then  at  Frankfort  1797-1801.  In  1801  he  settled 
at  Jena  as  lecturer  on  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  Schelling's  co-editor  of  the  Kritische 
Journal  der  Philosophic  He  was  at  that  time 
fully  agreed  with  Schelling.  Their  journal,  of 
which  he  wrote  the  larger  part,  was  the  organ 
of  the  system  of  identity,  —  a  philosophy  which 
attempted  to  represent  matter  and  mind,  nature 
and  spirit,  world  and  God,  as  identical.  But  a 
closer  acquaintance  showed  him,  that,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Schelliug,  this  identity  was  a  play  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  a  logical  ratiocination, 
"  shot  from  a  pistol,"  rather  than  developed  with 
spontaneous  necessity  ;  and  when  Schelling  went 
to  Wurzburg  in  1803,  and  the  charm  of  the  per- 
sonal intercourse  faded  away,  Hegel  left  the 
track  and  chose  his  own  way,  though  the  general 
direction  of  his  thought  continued  the  same. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  he  removed  to 
Bamberg,  where  for  some  time  he  edited  the 
Bamberger  Zeitung.  The  occupation  was  exceed- 
ingly modest,  but  at  the  same  time  he  published 
his  Phdnomenologie  'des  Geistes,  a  book  which  in 
wealth  of  ideas  has  no  equal.  From  1808  to 
1816  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  director  of  the  Aegi- 
dien  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  and  there  he 
married  in  1810,  and  published  his  Philosophisclie 
Propaedeutik  and  Wissenschaft  der  Logik ;  which 
latter  work  forms  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
system,  and  is  as  deep  and  as  forbidding  as  any 
cellar  can  be.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1818  he  was 
removed  to  Berlin  ;  but  in  Berlin  he  published 
only  his  Philosophic  des  Rechts  (his  weakest  work) 
and  essays  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  wissenschaftliche 
Kritik.  After  his  death,  his  works  were  edited, 
in  eighteen  large  volumes,  by  an  association  of 
friends,  after  his  own  notes  and  those  of  his 
hearers.  Translated  into  English  are  The  Sub- 
jective Logic  (by  Sloman  and  Wallon,  1855), 
Philosophy  of  History  (by  Sibree,  1857),  the  Logic, 
from  the  Encyclopddie  (1874),  large  selections 
from  his  works  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy (edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  I.-V.,  St.  Louis, 
1867-71).  His  masterpieces  are  Phcenomenology 
of  Spirit,  Science  of  Logic,  /Esthetics,  and  History  of 
Philosophy ;  in  second  line  stand  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Philosophy  of  Right,  Philosophy  of  History, 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 


The  impression  which  Hegel  made  in  Germany 
was  at  one  time  almost  overpowering.  His  phi- 
losophy swept  away  all  other  philosophies  as  if 
they  were  mere  dust,  and  before  he  died  it  began 
to  make  itself  felt  as  an  actual  power  both  in 
State  and  Church.  Nevertheless,  immediately 
after  his  death  a  split  took  place  in  the  school  he 
had  formed ;  the  two  divisions  (the  right  repre- 
sented by  Gabler,  Erdmann,  Gans,  Rosenkranz; 
the  left,  by  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer,  Michelet, 
and  Arnold  Ruge)  moving  in  diametrically  oppo- 
site directions  both  in  politics  and  religion.  The 
fact  is  surprising,  but  not  inexplicable.  There 
was  in  Hegel  personally  a  fund  of  religious,  mor- 
al, and  poetical  sentiment,  as  rich  as  his  power 
of  intellect  was  grand.  In  his  system  of  strongly 
pronounced  pantheism,  both  these  elements  are 
perfectly  fused  together  into  one  mass ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  by  further  de- 
velopment, they  should  separate,  each  pursuing 
its  own  course.  The  method  offered  no  resist- 
ance. Formally  Hegel  defined  truth  as  the  medi- 
ation between  two  opposites.  His  thought  always 
moves  from  thesis,  through  antithesis,  to  synthe- 
sis, from  the  positive,  through  the  negative,  to 
the  absolute.  But  this  method  is  as  acceptable 
to  ecstatic  mysticism  as  to  radical  rationalism. 
In  the  dispute  which  was  caused  by  the  split,  the 
style  came  to  play  a  curious  but  significant  part. 
Hegel's  style  is  an  almost  noiseless,  almost  color- 
less stream  of  molten  steel,  dangerous  to  touch. 
Racy  expressions,  pithy  sayings,  even  bursts  of 
lofty  eloquence,  occur ;  but  they  have  no  value  as 
quotations.  The  word  which  stands  for  an  idea, 
and  not  merely  runs  an  errand  in  the  sentence, 
never  means  the  same  in  Hegel's  writings  as  it 
means  in  other  people's  writings.  Hegel  said 
himself,  "If  you  will  understand  my  ideas,  you 
must  first  understand  my  system."  In  the  same 
sense  it  may  be  said,  that  while  in  other  people's 
writings  the  reader  begins  by  understanding  the 
words,  and  thence  reaches  to  the  understanding 
of  the  book,  in  Hegel's  writing  you  must  under- 
stand the  book  before  you  can  understand  the 
words.  Hence  the  reason  why  no  amount  of 
interpretation  and  explanation  has  been  able  to 
decide  any  thing  with  respect  to  what  Hegel 
really  meant.  The  whole  dispute  between  the 
two  fractions  of  his  school  has  been  a  mere  waste, 
more  liable  to  confound  the  student  than  capable 
of  illustrating  the  author. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school  is  in  the- 
ology represented  by  Daub,  Marheineke,  Goschel, 
Martensen  ;  the  left,  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  F.  C.  Baur, 
Schwegler.  Religion,  Hegel  defines  as  truth,  but 
in  the  lowest  form  in  which  truth  can  be  held  by 
the  human  mind.  In  Christianity  this  form  of 
truth  has  found  its  highest,  its  absolute  expres- 
sion, having  passed  through  the  stages  of  one- 
sided objectivity  and  one-sided  subjectivity  in  the 
ante-Christian  religions.  On  the  first  stage  God 
is  considered  an  object,  a  part  of  nature,  a  natu- 
ral being  (Lamaism,  Buddhism,  Braminism)  ;  on 
the  second  he  is  considered  as  subject,  wholly  dis- 
tinguished from  nature  (Judaism,  Greek  and 
Roman  polytheism)  ;  but  only  in  Christianity  he 
becomes  true  spirit.  The  Hegelian  idea,  how- 
ever, of  God  as  spirit,  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
(for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  per- 
sonality) ;  and  the  specifically  Christian  question, 
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whether  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  history  of 
mankind  is  a  natural  event,  to  be  explained  like 
any  other  event,  or  whether  it  is  a  miracle,  the 
divine  incarnation  by  which  creation  is  saved,  is 
left  unanswered.  Both  views  have  been  developed 
from  Hegelian  premises  ;  and  the  great  boast  of 
Hegel's  earliest  pupils,  that  in  his  philosophy 
faith  and  science  had  become  fully  reconciled, 
proved  empty  as  soon  as  the  actual  application 
beo-an.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  circumstance, 
that  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  has  been  twice 
edited ;  first  by  Marheineke,  and  then  by  Bruno 
Bauer,  that  is,  first  as  evidence  of  the  author's 
conservative  orthodoxy,  and  then  as  proof  of  his 
revolutionary  radicalism. 

Lit. —  Hegel's  Life  was  written  by  Rosen- 
kranz,  1844,  and  Haym,  1857.  See  also  Hutchi- 
son  Stirling  :    The  Secret  of  Hegel,   London, 

1807.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

HEGESIPPUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
second  century,  of  whose  work,  U.ivre  vTrofivyfiara, 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us  in  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.,  2,  23;  3,  11.  16.  19;  20,  32;  4,  8, 
22)  and  in  Stephanus  Gobarus  in  Fhotius  (Bibl., 
c.  232) ;  which  fragments  have  been  collected  in 
Grabe  (Spicilegium,  I.),  Routh  (Rel.  Sacr.,  I.), 
and  Schulthess  (Symbolce  ad  internum  criticen  lib. 
can.,  I.,  Turin,  1833). 

Eusebius  says  nothing  about  the  country  and 
birthplace  of  Hegesippus;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  latter  in  his  book  gives  extracts 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  inserts 
Syriac  and  Hebrew  phrases  in  his  text,  and  quotes 
from  an  oral  Jewish  tradition,  he  infers  that  he 
was  born  a  Jew;  and  he  must  have  resided  in 
the  Orient,  since  he  went  to  Rome  by  sea,  making 
a  visit  by  the  way  to  Corinth.  With  respect  to 
the  time  of  his  life,  Eusebius  fixes  three  points, 
—  the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  these  three  points  fit  well 
together  with  the  notices  by  Jerome  that  he  was 
born  not  long  after  the  apostolic  age,  and,  in  the 
Chron.  Pasch.,  that  he  died  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus. 

As  all  the  fragments  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  of  a  historical  character,  some  have 
inferred  that  the  work  itself  was  a  kind  of  church 
history ;  but  as  the  death  of  James  is  told  in  the 
fifth  and  last  book,  what  can  the  preceding  four 
books  have  contained?  and  where  was  the  history 
after  the  death  of  James  to  be  told?  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  work  gave  ecclesiastical 
statistics;  others,  again,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
itinerary.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  general 
purpose  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
was  polemical  against  the  Gnostics ;  and  a  closer 
examination  of  the  fragments  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  notices  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  general 
subjects  of  the  paragraphs  from  which  he  quotes, 
points  to  a  book  of  poleniico-apologetical  descrip- 

. Still  greater  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  true  spiritual  bearing  of  those 
iragments.  Eusebius  thinks  that  Hegesippus  was 
a  converted  Jew,  and  his  opinion  may  be  right; 
cut  on  the  basis  of  this  assumed  Jewish  descent, 
and  certain  assumed  Judaizing  tendencies  in  the 
narrative  about  Simeon  and  James,  Hegesippus 
oas  been  set  forth  as  the  representative  of  a 
Christianity  not  only  Judaizing,  but  Jewish 
9 -II 


From  a  notice  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  4,  22)  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  considered  the  Mosaic 
law  as  an  indispensable  part  of  Christianity. 
From  another  notice  in  Photius  (Bibl.,  c.  232) 
it  has  been  inferred  that  he  did  not  recognize 
the  apostle  Paul ;  and  from  these  inferences  still 
further  and  very  far-reaching  inferences  have 
been  drawn  by  Schwegler,  and,  in  a  more  con- 
siderate way,  by  Hilgenfeld,  with  respect  to 
the  Jewish  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church.  But  these  propositions  are  untenable. 
The  first  notice  does  not  speak  of  the  Mosaic  law 
in  particular,  but  of  the  general  unity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  revelation.  The  second 
notice  does  not  speak  of  the  apostle  Paul,  but  of 
a  whole  party;  viz.,  the  Gnostics.  To  recognize 
the  congregation  of  Corinth  and  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  in  the  manner  in  which  Hegesippus  rec- 
ognized them,  and  then  reject  the  apostle  Paul, 
would  be  an  inexplainable  self-contradiction. 

Lit. — Jerome:  De  vir.  ill.,  22;  Zwicker: 
Irenicum  Irenicorum,  1658;  G.  Bull:  Primitiva 
et  Apostolica  traditio,  1703;  Baur,  in  Tubingen 
Zeitschr.,  1831,  IV.  171;  Schwegler:  Nach- 
apostol.  Zeitalter,!.;  Hilgenfeld,  in  Zeitschr.  fur 
loissenschaft.  Theol,  1876,  p.  177,  and  1878,  p.  297; 
Nosgen  :  Der  kirch.  Standpunckt  H,  in  Zeitschr.  fur 
Kirchengesch.,  II.  2,  p.  297;  H.  Dannreutheu  : 
Du  te'nwignage  cV Hege'sippe,  Nancy,  1878 ;  [F. 
Vogel:  De  Hegesip>po  qui  dicitur  Josephi  interprele, 
Erlangen,  1881],  C.  WEIZSacker. 

HEGIRA  (Arab,  "flight")  is  specially  applied 
to  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
which  has  been  fixed  by  the  Mohammedans  on 
July  15,  622,  and  made  the  starting-point  for 
their  computation  of  time.     See  Mohammed. 

HEIDANUS,  Abraham,  b.  at  Frankenthal,  in 
the  Palatinate,  Aug.  10, 1597;  d.  at  Leyden,  Oct. 
15, 1678;  studied  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  in  the  latter  city  in  1627, 
and  professor  in  1647-  He  was  an  adherent  of 
Cartesius,  who,  in  spite  of  his  great  caution  and 
circumspection,  escaped  the  censure  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  as  little  as  the  papal  index.  From 
the  appearance  of  his  Meditationes  (in  1642)  an 
opposition  began  to  form  against  him  in  Leyden, 
and  Heidanus  finally  became  its  victim.  He  was 
discharged  in  1675. 

HEIDEGGER,  Johann  Heinrich,  b.  at  Barent- 
schweil,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  July  1,  1633; 
d.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  18,  1698 ;  studied  at  Marburg 
and  Heidelberg,  and  was  professor  of  theology, 
first  at  Heidelberg,  then  at  Steinfurt  (1659),  and 
finally  at  Zurich  (1665).  He  drew  up  the  Formula 
Consensus,  which  was  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Zurich,  March  13,  1675 ;  and  besides  his  Corpus 
Theologioz  Christiance,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted,  he  published  a  number  of  polemical 
works,  Anatome  Concilii  Tridentuu  (1672),  Historia 
Papatus  (1684),  etc. 

HEIDELBERG.    See  Universities,  German. 

HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  rather  slow  in  penetrating  into  the 
Palatinate.  In  1546  service  was  celebrated  for 
the  first  time  according  to  the  Lutheran  ritual,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Heidelberg.  But 
in  1522  Otto  Heinrch,  who  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Melanchthon,  issued  a  decree  which 
at  once  put  an  end  to  all  papal  superstitions. 
The  confession  of  Augsburg  was  established  as 
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the  norm  of  faith ;  but  the  forms  of  worship 
■were  regulated  after  the  Reformed  rather  than 
the  Lutheran  type.  Under  his  successor,  Fried- 
rich  III.  (1559-76),  one  of  the  noblest  princes  of 
that  period,  a  complete  and  consistent  reform  was 
carried  out ;  and,  as  the  basis  of  the  new  organ- 
ization, the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  adopted. 

Zacharias  Ursinus  and  Caspar  Olevianus  were 
charged  by  the  elector  with  drawing  up  the  cate- 
chism. The  former  was  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  the  university,  the  latter  preacher  at 
the  electoral  court  of  Heidelberg ;  but  both  had 
lived  in  Geneva  and  Zurich,  and  were  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Swiss  reformation.  As  basis 
for  their  work  they  used  the  catechisms  of  Calvin 
(edition  of  1541),  of  Lasky  (1548),  of  Monheim 
(1560),  and  of  Bullinger  (1559) ;  though  of  the  last 
mentioned  only  very  little  is  utilized.  Towards 
the  close  of  1562  the  draft  was  laid  before  the 
Heidelberg  synod,  or,  more  correctly,  before  the 
convention  of  superintendents  assembled  at  Kais- 
erslautern.  It  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
immediately  printed,  accompanied  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Friedrich  III.  himself,  dated  Jan.  19, 
1563,  and  serving  as  an  edict  of  promulgation. 
The  Latin  translation  done  by  Joseph  Lagus  and 
Lambert  Pithopdus,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man original  in  pithiness  and  vigor,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time. 

Outside  of  the  Palatinate,  the  catechism  met 
with  many  bitter  adversaries.  Maximilian  II. 
immediately  remonstrated  against  it  (April  25, 
1563)  as  an  infringement  of  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg. On  May  4  followed  a  joint  address  from 
the  count-palatine,  Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken, 
Duke  Christof  of  Wurtemberg,  and  Margrave 
Karl  II.  of  Baden,  accompanied  with  a  piece  of 
sharp  criticism  inscribed  Verzeichniss  d.  Mangel. 
Meanwhile  the  elector  issued  a  second  edition  of 
the  catechism  with  the  addition  of  the  famous 
eightieth  question,  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  papal  mass  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
instituted  by  Christ  himself  ?  "  And  on  Sept.  14, 
1563,  followed  his  answer,  probably  written  by 
Bullinger,  to  the  Verzeichniss  d.  Mangel.  The 
three  princes  assembled  Oct.  4  at  Ettlingen,  and 
proposed  to  Friedrich  III.  to  arrange  a  theologi- 
cal conference ;  but  he  declined.  After  the  ap- 
pearance, however,  of  the  attacks  of  Flacius, 
Hesshusen,  Laur.  Albertus,  Fr.  Baldwin,  Brenz, 
Andrea,  and  others,  and  the  answers  by  Ursinus 
(Griindiicher  Bericht  vom  heil.  Abendmal)  against 
Flacius,  and  (Antivort  aufetlicher  Theologen  Censur) 
against  Brenz  and  Andrea,  and  by  Olevianus  (Pre- 
digten),  the  elector  decided  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  the  conference  took  place  at  Maulbronn, 
April  10-15,  1564.  The  last  attack  on  the  cate- 
chism was  directed  against  the  elector  personally 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  1566.  He  was  even 
threatened  with  deposition ;  but  he  defended 
himself  with  such  a  nobleness,  that  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

Having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  the  success 
of  the  book  began.  It  was  introduced  in  Jiilich, 
Cleve,  Berg,  and  the  Mark,  where,  from  1580, 
every  ecclesiastic  was  compelled  to  take  the  oath 
on  it.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Hesse,  Anhalt, 
Brandenburg,  and  Bremen;  but  its  home  it  found 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  was  formally  adopt- 
ed in  1588.    The  Reformed  Churches  of  Hungary, 


Transylvania,  and  Poland,  also  adopted  it ;  and 
in  1619  the  synod  of  Dort  officially  declared  it 
one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  general.  From  Holland,  and  after- 
wards also  from  Germany,  it  was  brought  to 
America,  and  so  recently  as  1870  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  United  States  authorized  its 
use.  It  has  been  translated  into  all  European  lan- 
guages, also  into  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Malay,  Singa- 
lese,  and  others.  It  is  one  of  the  three  historic 
and  most  widely  used  catechisms  of  Protestant- 
ism (the  other  two  being  the  Smaller  Catechism 
of  Luther  and  the  shorter  Westminster  Cate- 
chism) .  A  tercentenary  celebration  was  held  by 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  1863,  and  in  several  places 
in  Germany  and  Holland. 

Lit.  —  The  text  of  the  catechism  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  symbolical  books  by  Niemeyer 
(Leipzig,  1840),  Heppe  (Elberfeld,  1860),  and 
Philip  Schaff  (New  York,  1877).  Special  ad- 
ditions have  been  published  by  Philip  Schaff: 
D.  Heidelberg  Katech.  nach  d.  ersten  Ausg.  von  1563 
(of  which  only  two  copies  are  known  to  exist), 
Philadelphia,  1863  (2d  ed.,  1866),  accompanied 
with  critical  notes  and  an  historical  survey ;  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  German,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, with  an  Hist.  Introduction  (by  J.  W.  Nevin), 
New  York,  1863 ;  and  A.  Walters,  Bonn,  1864. 

For  the  history  and  dogmatical  exposition  of 
the  book,  see,  besides  the  works  of  the  two  authors, 
Van  Alpen  :  Geschichte  und  Literatur  d.  H.  K., 
Franckfort,  1800,  3  vols. ;  J.  W-  Nevin  :  History 
and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Chambers- 
burg,  Penn.,  1845;  H.  Champendal  :  Examen 
critique  des  cate'ch.  de  Luther,  Calvin,  Heidelberg, 
etc.,  Geneva,  1858;  G.  W-  Bethune  :  Expository 
Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  New  York, 
1864,  2  vols. ;  Tercentenary  Monument,  Chambers- 
burg  and  Philadelphia,  1863.  GtiDER. 

HEIMBURG.     See  Gregor  von  Heimburg. 

HEINECCIUS  (HEINECK),  Johann  Michael, 
b.  at  Eisenberg,  Dec.  12,  1674 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Sept. 
11,  1722;  studied  at  Jena  and  Giessen,  and  was 
appointed  deacon  of  Goslar  1699,  pastor  at  Halle 
1709,  and  consistorial  inspector  of  the  Saale- 
circle  1720.  His  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Greek  Church,  old  and  new  (Leipzig,  1711),  is 
based  on  the  great  collections  of  materials  made 
by  Petrus  Arendius,  Leo  Allatius,  Richard  Simon, 
and  others,  and  is  still  of  value.  He  also  wrote 
some  learned  essays  on  the  history  of  Goslar,  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  etc. 

HELDING,  Michael.     See  Sidonius. 

HELENA,  St.,  the  wife  of  Constantius  Chlojus, 
and  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Very 
little  is  known  with  certainty  of  her  life.  Glouces- 
ter in  England,  Naissus  in  Upper  Moesia,  and 
Drepanum  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  claim  to 
be  her  birthplace.  A  church  in  Rome,  another 
in  Venice,  and  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers, 
near  Rheims,  claim  to  possess  her  remains. 
Some  say  she  was  a  British  princess;  others,  a 
servant-girl  in  a  wiaysde  inn.  She  was  repudi- 
ated for  political  reasons  by  her  husband,  but 
held  in  great  honor  by  her  son.  She  was  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  study  of  the  legends  (see  Cross, 
Invention  of)  which  have  clustered  around  her 
name  forms  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  history 
of  the  worship  of  Mary.     See  Act.  Sanct.,  May 
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21.  A  list,  by  Nestle,  of  the  whole  literature  of 
this  subject,  is  found  in  Theologische  Lit.  Zeitung, 
1876,  No.  25;  August,  1877,  No.  4.  See  her  life 
by  Lucot  (from  the  sources,  Paris,  1876),  and 
F.  Grundt  :  Kaiserin  Helena's  Pilgerfahrt  n.  d. 
heil.  Lande,  Dresden,  1878,  12  pp. 

HELIAND,  sometimes  known  as  the  "  Old  Saxon 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  is  a  poetical  life  of 
Christ,  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, apparently  at  the  request  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
who  desired  to  effect  the  peaceable  conversion  of 
the  Old  Saxons  by  substituting  religious  poems 
for  the  warlike  lays  previously  in  vogue.  It  may 
he  described  as  a  Christian  epic,  containing  nearly 
six  thousand  lines,  and  based  on  the  Diatessaron, 
or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  compiled  by  Tatianus, 
and  to  a  less  degree  upon  the  commentaries  of 
Hraban,  Bede,  and  Alcuin.  Though  the  author, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  must  have  been  a  man 
of  learning,  and  in  all  probability  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  composition  is  distinctly  popular  in  tone;  and 
its  rendering  of  the  gospel  history,  while  adher- 
ing closely  to  the  statements  of  the  evangelists, 
is  strongly  colored  by  the  Teutonic  imagination. 
Christ  is  represented  as  a  beneficent  ruler,  to 
whom  his  apostles  stand  in  the  relation  of  thanes, 
or  earls,  to  their  king  :  he  possesses  the  titles,  and 
discharges  the  functions,  of  the  ideal  Germanic 
chieftain;  and  it  is 'through  his  person,  as  the 
central  figure  who  occupies  our  attention  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close,  that  the  stamp  of 
unity  is  impressed  upon  the  poem.  The  style 
is  vigorous,  at  times  picturesque,  and  always 
abounding  in  the  formulae  and  epithets  of  the 
older  poetry. 

The  Heliand  may  be  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
whole,  comprising  extended  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  paraphrastically  rendered 
into  alliterative  verse ;  and  indeed  Professor 
Sieversof  Jena  has  advanced  strong  arguments 
to  prove  that  vers.  235-851  of  the  Genesis  attrib- 
uted to  Caedmon  are  nothing  but  a  translation 
from  an  old  Saxon  original  by  the  author  of  the 
Heliand. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Heliand  has  much 
in  common  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  who  labored  on  the 
Continent  doubtless  disseminated  a  knowledge  of 
Csedmon's  poems  among  their  converts  and  eccle- 
siastical brethren ;  and  it  would  be  unavoidable, 
that,  when  one  of  the  latter  undertook  the  compo- 
sition of  a  religious  epic,  he  should  respect  not 
only  the  poetical  traditions  of  his  own  country, 
hut  those  current  among  his  teachers  and  spirit- 
ual guides. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  of  the 
wo  manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Kntish  Museum  and  the  other  in  the  Munich 
library  the  former  is  believed  to  have  been 
copied  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  scribe. 

Lit.  —  The  poem  was  first  published  by  J.  A. 
«n?II'iLLER'  Munich>  1830 ;  and  his  edition  is 
sun  ot  great  value  :  other  editions  are  by  Kone 
funster,  1855),  Heyne  (2d  ed.,  Paderborn,  1873), 

187sf  RL(LeiPziS'  1876)'  and  Sievbrs  (Halle, 
*0'°).  ihere  are  translations  into  German  bv 
^mkock  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1882)  and  Grein,  im- 
proved ed.,  Cassel,  1869.  Among  the  essays  of 
most  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
!•  Middendorf:   Ueber  die  Zeit  der  Abfassung 


des  Heliand,  Minister,  1862;  E.  Behringer  :  Zur 
Wiirdigung  des  Heliand,  Wurzburg,  1863 ;  A.  F.  C. 
Vilmar  :  Deutsche  Alterthumer  im  Heliand,  2d  ed., 
Marburg,  1862:  E.  Windisch  :  Der  Heliand  und 
seine  Quellen,  Leipzig,  1868;  C.  W.  M.  Grein: 
Die  Quellen  des  Heliands,  Cassel,  1869 ;  and  Sie- 
vers  :  Dei- Heliand  und  die  angelsachsische  Genesis, 
Halle,  1875.  albert  s.  cook. 

HELIODORUS,  minister  of  the  Syrian  king, 
Seleucus  IV  Philopator,  187-175  B.C.;  was  sent 
to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  the 
temple-treasure.  In  spite  of  warning  given,  he 
entered  the  temple,  but  was,  according  to  2  Mace, 
iii.  6-40,  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  fearful  appa- 
rition, and  restored  only  on  the  intercession  of 
the  high  priest  Onias.  2  Mace.  iv.  4,  which  nar- 
rates the  same  event,  mentions  Apollonius,  Syrian 
governor  of  Ccelesyria,  instead  of  Heliodorus. 

HELIODORUS,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly, 
originated,  according  to  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.,  5, 
22),  the  custom,  prevailing  in  Thessaly,  of  depos- 
ing any  ecclesiastic,  who,  after  receiving  consecra- 
tion, did  not  abstain  from  his  wife.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Greek  romance 
AZthiopica  (comp.  E.  Rohde :  Der  griechische  Ro- 
man, 1876) ;  and  Nicephorus  adds  (in  his  Hist. 
Eccl.,  12,  34),  that  a  provincial  synod,  taking 
offence  of  this  authorship,  gave  Heliodorus  the 
choice  between  condemning  his  book,  or  resigning 
his  position  as  a  bishop.  He  preferred  the  last. 
It  is  not  certain  when  he  lived ;  probably  before 
the  fifth  century 

HELIOGABALUS,  Roman  emperor  218-222; 
was  probably  b.  in  201 ;  a  son  of  the  senator 
Varius  Marcellus.  His  true  name  was  Varius  Avi- 
tus  Bassianus.  He  was  educated  at  Emesa  in 
Syria;  and  by  his  mother,  Julia  Soaemis,  and 
grandmother,  Julia  Moesa,  initiated  in  all  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Orient.  Elected  high 
priest  of  the  sun-god  of  Emesa,  he  assumed  his 

name  (Elagabal,  bll  btf)  ;  and  by  his  beauty,  his 
magnificence,  and  his  supposed  sonship  to  Cara- 
calla,  he  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  Roman 
camp.  By  the  intrigues  of  his  mother  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  in  219 
he  entered  Rome.  But  such  an  accumulation  of 
debauchery,  cruelty,  fanaticism  (every  passion 
having  been  stimulated  into  frenzy),  Rome  had 
never  seen ;  and  in  222  he  and  his  mother  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Praetorian  guard. 
During  his  reign  the  Christian  Church  had  peace  ; 
for  his  idea  of  establishing  a  one-god  worship,  of 
mingling  all  the  deities  of  the  Roman  Empire 
together  in  the  worship  of  the  one  god  El-gabal 
(God  the  Creator), — an  idea  very  characteristic 
of  the  religious  condition  of  the  age, — he  had 
not  time  to  carry  out.  The  principal  sources  to 
his  life  are  Dio  Cassius,  Lampridius,  and  Hero- 
dian.  adolf  harnack. 

HELL.  1.  In  the  Old  Testament.  — The  Hebrew 
word  for  "hell"  is  sheol  (see  art.),  to  which 
"Hades"  (see  art.)  in  the  New  Testament  corre- 
sponds. Our  modern  word  "  hell "  is  not  the 
equivalent  for  sheol;  for,  while  we  associate  with 
"hell"  endless  suffering,  the  Hebrew  associated 
with  sheol  merely  ideas  of  terror  and  repulsiveness. 
arising  mainly  from  the  mystery  and  uncertainty 
which  attended  the  life  after  death  (cf.  Jobxi.  8; 
Prov.  i.  12;  Isa.  xxxviii.  10). 
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2.  In  the  New  Testament.—  "Hell"  is  the  trans- 
lation in  the  authorized  version  of  three  words  in 
Greek,  —  Hades,  Gehenna,  and  Tartarus.  Hades 
has  been  already  considered.  Gehenna  was  prop- 
erly the  "hell"  of  Hebrew  conception,  and ^  is 
uniformly  so  rendered  in  the  revised  version.  The 
rebellious  angels,  and  the  finally  impenitent  of 
men,  are  cast  into  it  (Matt.  v.  22;  Luke  xii.  5). 
Once  the  word  "Tartarus"  is  employed  (2  Pet. 
ii.  4),  and  also  rendered  "hell."  It  is  noticeable 
that  neither  Paul  nor  John  uses  either  Hades, 
Gehenna,  or  Tartarus,  and  also,  that,  of  the 
twelve  recurrences  of  Gehenna,  eleven  are  in  our 
Lord's  speeches.  Scripture  mercifully  hides  the 
condition  of  the  lost,  and  by  example  forbids 
prurient  curiosity.  The  way  of  life  is  luminous 
from  earth  to  heaven :  the  way  of  death  is  lost 
in  darkness.  See  Gehenna;  Hades;  Sheol; 
Punishment,  Future. 

HELL,  Christ's  Descent  into  (Karaflaoic  «'?  a6ov), 
one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  was 
treated  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  East  as 
early  as  Marcion's  time,  and  is  found  in  the  formu- 
la of  the  fourth  synod  of  Sirmium  (359).  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  it  formed, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Rufinus  {Expos. 
Aquilej.,  18),  a  part  of  the  baptismal  confession  of 
the  Church  of  Aquilej  a.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  baptismal  formulas  until  the  sixth  century, 
it  was  wanting.  By  the  eighth,  however,  it  was 
universally  accepted.  Its  insertion,  therefore,  into 
the  creed,  was  a  matter  of  gradual  development. 
The  Greek  Church  regards  the  descent  into  hell 
as  a  voluntary  passage  of  Christ's  human  soul 
into  Hades  in  order  to  offer  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  redemption  to  such  as  were  held 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan  on  account  of  origi- 
nal sin,  and  to  transfer  believers  to  paradise,  espe- 
cially the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  (Conf.  orth., 
I.  49).  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  holds  that 
the  whole  divine-human  personality  of  Christ 
descended  to  the  Linibus  patrum,  or  the  place 
where  the  saints  of  Israel  were  detained,  in  order 
to  deliver  them  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  bless- 
edness {Cat.  Rom.,  §  100-105).  According  to  the 
Lutheran  theology,  Christ  descended  with  body 
and  soul  on  the  early  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, just  before  his  appearance  as  the  risen  one 
on  the  earth.  The  interval  between  the  crucifix- 
ion and  that  time  he  had  spent  in  paradise.  He 
went  to  the  realm  of  the  damned,  not  to  preach 
the  gospel,  but  to  proclaim  the  legal  sentence 
upon  sin  {Form.  Cone,  I.,  II.  9).  The  Reformed 
theologians  taught  that  Christ  spent  the  three 
days  following  the  crucifixion  in  paradise,  and 
regarded  the  descent  into  hell  as  a  figurative 
expression  for  the  unutterable  sufferings  of  his 
human  soul,  which  he  endured  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  vicarious  dying  (Calvin,  Inst.,  II. 
16,  8-12).  It  was  therefore  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion; while,  according  to  the  Lutheran  view,  it 
was  the  first  stage  of  his  exalted  state  {status  exal- 
tationis),  proving  his  victory  over  death  and  the 
devil.  [The  Westminster  Catechism  (q.  50), 
however,  explains  the  expression,  "He  descended 
into  hell,"  as  simply  meaning  his  death,  and  con- 
tinuance in  that  state  for  three  days.]  At  the 
side  of  these  views  other  views  have  been  held 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  It  was 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  Christ  was  buried 


(Beza,  Drusius,  etc.),  or  denoted  the  state  of 
death  regarded  as  an  ignominious  one  for  the 
Prince  of  life  (Piscator,  Arminius,  Limborch,  etc.). 
In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  explained  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth  amongst  the  demons  who 
had  taken  up  their  temporary  abode  here  (Mar- 
heineke,  Ackermann),  of  the  universal  efficacy  of 
redemption  (De  Wette,  Hase),  or  the  doctrine  has 
been  entirely  given  up  as  without  biblical  foun- 
dation (Schleiermacher,  A.  Schweizer).  Long 
before,  Wesley  had  for  the  same  reason  omitted 
it  from  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject.  (1)  Christ 
appeared  among  the  departed  in  hades,  while  his 
body  was  lying  in  the  grave.  This  is  presupposed 
by  Paul  in  Rom.  x.  6-8  (Meyer),  and  implied  in 
Christ's  own  words  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Luke 
xxiii.  43).  (2)  Christ  went  as  spirit  {nvebfia)  to 
the  realm  of  the  dead  (1  Pet.  iii.  18  sq.,  cf.  Acts 
ii.  27),  and  (3)  there  preached  the  gospel  (1  Pet. 
iii.  19)  (4)  to  all  the  dead,  and  with  the  more 
particular  purpose  of  awakening  spiritual  life 
(1  Pet.  iv.  6).  It  is  true  that  Christ's  preaching 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Noah  has  been  explained 
to  refer  to  an  activity  before  he  became  flesh 
(Augustine,  Beza,  A.  Schweizer)  ;  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  persons  as  being  spirits  m  pri- 
son as  well  as  other  considerations,  render  this 
view  improbable.  If  it  be  true  that  man  spends 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  final  resur- 
rection in  the  intermediate  state,  hades,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  real 
humanity  of  Christ,  that  he  also  participated  in 
this  lot.  This  descent  into  hades  was,  there- 
fore, a  distinct  stage  in  the  final  process  through 
which  the  theanthropic  personality  of  Christ 
passed  to  the  glorified  body  {au/ia  ttjs  dotye). 
Christ  appeared  in  hades  in  his  own  special  char- 
acter of  redeemer,  and  imparted  the  saving  vital 
energy  of  God  to  those  who  were  lifted  into  com- 
munion with  himself  by  faith :  of  the  results  of 
this  activity,  we  know  nothing  certainly.  But  the 
analogy  of  this  world  leads  us  to  expect  that  he 
was  there  the  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  some,  and 
of  death  unto  death  to  others,  as  hades  consists 
of  two  domains,  —  paradise,  or  Abraham's  bosom, 
and  the  place  of  torment.  [The  second  part 
of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which 
belongs  probably  to  the  fourth  century,  is  known 
also  by  the  title  Descent  of  Christ  to  the  Under- 
icorld,  and  contains  a  most  curious  and  fantastic 
account  of  Christ's  experiences  in  hades.  Hades 
is  represented  as  resisting  the  entrance  of  Christ; 
but  the  news  of  Christ's  coming  produces  a  joyful 
commotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  realm. 
These  cry  out,  with  David  and  Isaiah  among 
them,  in  the  language  of  Ps.  xxiv.,  to  Hades  to 
lift  up  the  gates  of  his  kingdom.  The  bright 
light  from  the  advancing  Son  of  man  then  strange- 
ly floods  the  realm  of  death.  He  calls  his  saints 
to  him,  and  followed  by  them,  Adam  being  in  the 
number,  he  ascends  from  the  underworld.  Arrived 
at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  gives  them  over  to  the 
hand  of  Michael,  who  introduces  them  to  its  glori- 
ous fellowship.]     See  Hades. 

Lit.  — John  Pearson  :  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
1659;  Peter  King:  Hist,  of  the  App.  Creed,  etc., 
London,  1702;  Witsius:  Exercitt.  s.insymb.  Ap. 
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Amst.,  1730  [Eng.  trans,  by  Fraser,  Edinb., 
1823,  2  vols.] ;  Dietelmayr  :  Hist.  dogm.  de 
descensu,  etc.,  Niirnberg,  1741;  Waage  :  De 
(etale,  art.,  quo  in  symb.  Ap.  traditur  J.  Chr.  ad 
inferos  commentatio,  Copenhagen,  1836:  Konig: 
Lehre  v.  Chr.  Hollenfahrt,  Frankf .,  1842 ;  Guder  : 
Lehre.  v.  d.  Erscheinung  Chr.  unter  d.  Todten, 
Bern,  1852;  especially  Zezschwitz:  Petri  Ap. 
de  Chr.  ad  inferos  descensu  sententia,  Leipzig, 
1857;  A.  Schweizer:  Hinabgefahren  z.  Holle  als 
Mythus  ohne  bibl.  Begriindung,  Zurich,  1868 ;  [Isaac 
Barrow:  Sermons  and  Exposition  of  the  Creed; 
Hodge:  Theology,  II.  pp.  616-621;  Schaff  : 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  I.  14-23.]  GUDER. 

HELL,  Punishments  of.     See  Punishment. 

HELLENISTIC  IDIOM  is  the  prevailing  desig- 
nation of  that  mode  of  speech  in  use  among 
those  Jews  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  or  that 
peculiar  form  of  the  Greek  language  which  it 
took  in  the  thought  and  mouth  of  the  Semitic 
Orient  when  the  two  spheres  of  life  began  to 
act  upon  each  other.  The  former  of  these  defi- 
nitions, though  narrow  and  historically  insuf- 
ficient, suits  our  purpose,  since  we  know  of  the 
matter  only  as  related  to  the  Jews,  and  this  rela- 
tion is  the  point  of  interest.  The  interest  of  the 
subject  is  not  purely  philological  nor  psychologi- 
cal. Similar  phenomena  can  be  found  elsewhere 
to  instruct  in  these  directions.  The  influence  of 
religious  ideas  upon  a  language  unprepared  for 
them  may  be  noticed  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  This  particular  combi- 
nation of  Jewish  thought  and  Greek  language 
created  the  form  in  which  the  gospel  has  been 
made  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Thus  it  is 
connected  with  the  highest  and  holiest  treasures 
of  human  knowledge  in  a  manner  which  gives  it 
a  theological  significance,  and  secures  it  greater 
attention  than  is  usually  accorded  to  what  is  in 
itself  so  external. 

In  the  next  article  [Hellenists]  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jews  with 
the  Greek  language  was  not  gained  through 
education  or  literary  study,  as  was  the  case,  e.g., 
among  the  Romans,  but  resulted  from  immediate 
contact  in  practical  life,  especially  in  trade.  The 
main  object  of  those  thus  learning  is  not  to  know 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  foreign  tongue,  but 
to  gather  such  a  vocabulary  as  serves  their  prac- 
tical purpose  of  making  themselves  intelligible 
in  conversing  about  material  and  social  matters. 
I  hey  seek  to  obtain  readiness  in  speech,  and  are 
more  concerned  to  express  themselves  definitely 
than  to  use  correctness  of  form.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  those  who  have  this  aim  are  not 
likely  to  be  well  educated,  and  hence  are  quite 
content  with  the  imperfect  form  of  their  means 
ot  communication.  Two  other  weighty  circum- 
stances must  be  noticed.  Not  only  did  the  Jews 
rapidly  learn  the  new  language,  but  at  the  same 
time  they,  at  least  in  foreign  countries,  as  quickly 
lorgot  their  own,  and  ceased  to  use  it  even  in  the 
Household.  In  a  few  generations  at  most,  the 
week  language  was  learned,  not  from  the  Greeks, 
"ut  in  the  Jewish  families,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
mother-tongue.  Thus  the  imperfections,  to  a 
certain  extent,  became  parts  of  this  forr 
week,  taught  by  Jews   to   their  children. 


extent,  became  parts   of    this   form   of 

„    to   their  children.     In 

times,  .learned  Jews,   such   as   Philo   and 
Josephus,  sought  to  adopt  the  classic  forms;  but 
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we  should  not  class  these,  or  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian authors  of  the  first  century,  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  properly  so 
called. 

A  point  often  misunderstood  in  this  discussion 
is  the  state  of  the  Greek  language  itself  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  adopted  it.  It  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  their 
results,  in  process  of  change ;  so  much  so,  that 
attention  was  aroused,  and  studies  fostered,  out 
of  which  the  science  of  philology  arose.  The 
mass  of  foreign  words  introduced  in  consequence 
of  the  geographical  extension  of  the  language, 
affected  it  very  little.  Such  things  rarely  do. 
But  the  new  political  organizations,  which  threw 
into  the  background  the  limited  forms  of  Greece, 
had  also  the  effect  of  fusing  the  provincial  dia- 
lects into  one  common  universal  Greek  language, 
which  always  occurs  when  national  life  triumphs 
over  narrower  separating  tendencies.  In  Greece 
itself  the  common  people  still  used  their  own 
dialect,  as  in  Germany  to-day ;  but  in  the  newer 
cities,  where  the  population  was  not  of  the  same 
origin,  the  so-called  common  (y  noivrf)  dialect  pre- 
vailed. The  basis  of  this  was  the  Attic.  But  a 
common  dialect  is  of  necessity  a  mixed  speech, 
retaining  much  that  is  of  local  origin,  and  adding 
much  that  is  new.  The  old  grammarians  have 
collected  for  us  all  these  phenomena;  and  the 
results  are  given  in  our  better  lexicons,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Macedo- 
nian element  is  also  discoverable :  at  least,  we 
find  certain  things  appearing  in  the  language  for 
the  first  time  during  the  Macedonian  supremacy. 

But  the  influence  of  Alexandria  on  this  form 
of  the  Greek  language  was  most  potent.  In  that 
city  were  combined  social  culture,  trade,  art, 
science,  literature,  so  as  to  found  an  intellectual 
supremacy  which  continued  for  centuries.  Hence 
we  may  speak  of  an  Alexandrian  dialect,  which 
belonged  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  social  life 
in  general.  This  is  known  to  us  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  prepared  there, 
and  is  held  by  many  of  the  modern  critics  to  be 
the  very  form  of  speech  used  by  the  apostles  in 
composing  their  writings.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that  the  printed  Greek  text  of  modern 
times  is  of  more  recent  origin  in  its  forms.  But 
into  this  discussion  we  cannot  enter. 

The  chief  matter  to  be  considered  is  what  the 
Greek  language  became  in  the  hands  of  these 
Orientals,  especially  in  its  application  to  religious 
thought.  As  is  well  known,  the  Pentateuch  was 
translated  into  Greek  at  Alexandria,  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy ;  that  is,  at  a  time 
when  a  race  of  Jews  flourished  whose  fathers 
had  been  the  first  to  whom  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language  became  a  necessity.  Despite  the  fables 
which  have  been  attached  to  the  story  of  this 
version,  we  may  be  confident  that  it  originated 
in  an  ecclesiastical  necessity  which  was  already 
felt,  and  not  on  the  literary  whim  of  a  prince,  as 
is  generally  represented.  Grecian  literati  would 
have  been  engaged  upon  it,  if  the  latter  view 
were  correct.  In  fact,  the  fables  alluded  to 
point  to  an  origin  deemed  sacred,  rather  than  to 
one  of  interest  mainly  to  learned  librarians. 
The  king's  name  can  be  regarded  as  that  of  the 
patron  saluted  by  the  Jews  and  their  rabbins; 
and  a  dedication  copy  was  naturally  placed  in 
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tha  royal  library  by  these  faithful  subjects.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  first  glance  shows  with  how 
little  knowledge  of  the  Greek  this  translation 
was  attempted.  Even  the  parts  made  after  an 
interval,  the  length  of  which  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  show  in  general  the  same  character. 
Aside  from  blunders  due  to  faulty  hermeneutics 
or  a  corrupt  text,  we  find  numberless  examples 
of  the  misuse  of  Greek  terms,  of  Hebraistic  con- 
structions, such  as  could  be  fully  understood  only 
by  those  who  thought  in  Hebrew.  It  is  true 
that  adequate  Greek  expressions  were  wanting 
for  many  ideas  of  religion  and  ritual :  for  others, 
these  unread  translators  knew  of  none  among  the 
linguistic  material  collected  in  the  market  and 
the  shop.  They  chose  the  nearest  equivalent, 
without  reference  to  usage,  just  as  beginners  in  a 
foreign  tongue  are  wont  to  do.  We  are  familiar 
with  such  Hebraisms :  what  must  a  Greek  have 
thought  when  he  heard  them  for  the  first  time  ? 
Of  course  it  was  intelligible  to  the  Jew.  He 
knew  the  ideas :  the  form  of  speech  concerned 
him  little.  The  particles  were  almost  entirely 
Hebrew ;  the  oath  took  the  form  of  an  elliptical 
hypothesis;  the  "construct  state"  served  its 
common  Hebrew  purposes ;  and  the  entire  com- 
plex'of  Greek  syntax  was  smoothed  out  into  the 
clear,  simple,  naive  Old  Testament  structure  of 
clauses.  But,  despite  all  this,  such  a  theory  and 
practice  of  translation  was  for  Judaism  itself  an 
inestimable  benefit  not  yet  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. We  affirm  that  the  formation  of  this 
Judseo- Grecian  Bible  language  was  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religion  of  the  people.  The 
Hebrew  spirit  so  completely  dominated  the  Greek 
form,  that  to-day  we  are  often  compelled  to  seek 
the  Hebrew  original  to  understand  the  Septua- 
gint. 

What  was  done  without  purpose  became  an 
effective  agent  for  important  results.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  had  its  influence  on  all  Hellenistic  litera- 
ture, which  was  mainly  religious.  It  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  Hellenists  what  Luther's 
Bible  has  been  for  the  Germans.  But  there  were 
variations  in  this  literature,  the  causes  of  which 
we  must  indicate.  The  chief  cause  is,  that  not 
all  of  the  authors  possessed  the  same  linguistic 
training.  Some  were  more  gifted  than  others, 
and  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the  books  com- 
posing the  so  called  Old-Testament  Apocrypha  is 
very  great,  although  all  of  them  have  the  Hel- 
lenistic coloring.  The  same  difference  exists  in 
the  New  Testament  also.  Compare  the  style  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, which  is  Hebraistic  through  and  through. 

But  another  cause  must  be  named.  The  frame 
of  a  language  is  the  words  which  form  it.  A 
change  of  vocabulary  was  continually  going  on 
in  Hellenistic  usage.  On  one  side  it  kept  pace 
with  the  transformation  of  the  newer  Hebrew, 
and  on  the  other  it  was  enriched  from  purely 
Greek  sources.  Of  the  latter  fact  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
words  ocour  that  were  unknown  to  the  Alexan- 
drian translators,  and  these  are  often  used  with 
more  Hellenic  than  Hebraistic  signification.  But 
the  influence  of  the  language  of  Palestine  was 
constant.  There  the  classical  Hebrew  had  given 
place  to  an  Aramaic  form  of  speech,  which  not 


only  had  its  grammatical  peculiarities,  but  includ- 
ed expressions  and  figures  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  A  large  number  of  these  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  they  must  have  been  famil- 
iar to  the  Hellenists.  So,  too,  old  words  received 
new  forms  and  new  senses.  But  the  greatest 
influence  in  producing  this  change  was  that  of 
Christianity  itself.  It  demanded  expressions  for 
its  new  ideas  and  their  manifold  applications,  and 
sought  them  in  the  Greek  vocabulary.  Hundreds 
of  significant  terms  and  phrases  now  naturalized 
in  all  modern  languages  received  the  stamp  of 
the  first  disciples  who  spoke  Greek.  Among  these 
are  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  theologi- 
cal terms.  To  sum  up :  in  the  Jewish  period  the 
Hellenistic  idiom  slavishly  translated,  in  the 
Christian  it  freely  formed,  a  speech,  without, 
however,  denying  its  cradle. 

It  is  evident  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament differ  in  their  use  of  the  art  of  speech. 
John,  for  example,  does  not  represent  the  coarser 
Hellenism  in  his  choice  of  words ;  but  how  entirely 
Hebraistic  is  his  syntax !  The  sentences  follow 
each  other,  the  connection  appearing,  not  from 
grammatical  analysis,  but  from  theological  reflec- 
tion. This  reiteration  of  "  and  "  and  "  then  "  is 
not  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  what  rhetorical 
periods  are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  preface  of  Luke,  in  some  of  the  discourses 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts !  In 
Paul's  language  we  plainly  see  two  partially 
antagonistic  tendencies,  —  that  of  the  Jewish  dia- 
lectics, with  its  incomplete  syllogisms,  its  inter- 
jected quotations,  producing  obscurity  and  harsh- 
ness ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  that  transporting 
rhetoric  of  the  heart,  the  true  issue  of  a  new 
fountain  of  life,  representing  wealth  of  feeling 
in  a  corresponding  wealth  of  synonymes  and 
figures. 

The  discussions  of  the  Hellenistic  idiom  have 
been  confined  too  much  to  lexical  and  grammati- 
cal questions,  and  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
profound  connection  between  it  and  the  mental 
history  of  the  people  who  produced  it.  The  hints 
given  in  this  article  will  enable  the  reader,  with 
the  help  of  the  Bible  in  his  own  tongue,  to  under- 
stand the  matter  from  a  psychological  and  histori- 
cal point  of  view. 

The  details  of  grammar  and  lexicography  do 
not  belong  to  an  encyclopaedia,  but  we  conclude 
with  some  critical  and  historical  remarks  on  these 
topics. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  philological 
learning  had  not  reached  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Hellenistic  idiom  and  its  history.  H. 
Stephanus  and  Beza  took  the  right  view;  but 
their  investigations  were  too  imperfect  to  guide 
public  opinion.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  began  an  interminable  squabble 
over  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
point  at  issue  being  a  dogmatic  one;  namely, 
what  kind  of  a  style  might  be  ascribed -to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whether  it  could  be  deemed  less  pure 
than  the  classic  style  of  profane  authors.  The 
discussion  was  mechanical  and  unscientific  on 
both  sides,  but  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
(See  the  Introduction  to  Winer's  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament).  Fortunately  during  this  cen- 
tury a  truer  method  has  been  adopted ;  and  the 
lexical    and    grammatical   results   are  not  only 
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accessible,  but  have  influenced  all  the  recent 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  irrespec- 
tive of  theological  opinion.  But  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the  Hellenis- 
tic literature  which  preceded  Christianity. 

The  complete  literature  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  author's  Geschichte  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments, 5th  ed.,  §  41,  etc.  ed.  reuss. 

The  phrase  "Hellenistic  Diction  "  is  frequently 
substituted  by  English  and  American  scholars 
for  "  Hellenistic  Idiom  ;  "  since  the  latter  is  in 
Eiiflish  applied  to  single  peculiarities  of  speech, 
rather  than  to  a  collection  of  such  peculiarities 
having  an  organic  character.  In  the  main  the 
positions  of  Professor  Reuss  are  now  generally 
accepted.  Too  little  emphasis  is  laid  by  some 
authors  on  the  providential  aspect  of  the  subject. 
On  the  theory  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  his- 
tory, a  main  "task  of  all  the  nations  about  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  was  to  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  form  of  Greek,  as  best  adapted  to 
express  the  universal  revelation.  Properly  held, 
this  view  stimulates  the  study  of  the  historical 
and  psychological  causes  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  To  recognize 
God  in  history  does  not  hinder  investigation. 

The  lexical  questions  have  in  recent  years  been 
treated  from  a  philological  and  historical  point 
of  view,  and  the  a  priori  dogmatic  method  lost 
ground.  Many  of  the  results  are  contained  in 
the  larger  commentaries,  and  in  special  essays  on 
words.  The  American  edition  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentary is  a  thesaurus  in  this  respect.  (See  the 
Index  in  vol.  X.,  New  Testament.)  The  New- 
Testament  lexicons  of  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  and 
Robinson,  have  all  served  a  useful  purpose.  That 
of  Wilke  (rewritten  by  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  Leipzig, 
1868;  last  ed.,  1877-78)  will  shortly  appear  in 
an  English  translation  by  Professor  J.  H.  Thayer, 
Andover.  A  special  lexicon  on  New-Testament 
theological  terms  is  that  of  H.  Ceemer,  Gotha, 
1866-68,  2d  ed.,  1872,  3d  ed.,  1882;  translated 
into  English,  Edinburgh,  1869,  3d  ed.,  1880.  On 
synonymes  of  the  New  Testament  see  Tittmann 
and  Trench  (the  latter  originally  appearing  in 
two  parts ;  a  new  edition  in  one  volume,  London, 
1865). 

Of  New- Testament  grammars,  that  of  Winer 
has  long  been  the  standard.  The  first  accurate 
English  translation  was  that  of  Professor  Thayer, 
1869  (from  the  seventh  German) ;  also  one  by 
Professor  W  F.  Moulton  (Edinburgh,  1870),  con- 
taining numerous  additions.  A.  Buttmanx's 
(Berlin,  1869)  has  also  been  translated  by  Thayer, 
with  numerous  corrections  and  additions  by  the 
author  (Andover,  1876).  In  England  the  New- 
Testament  grammar  of  T.  S.  Green  (London, 
186:.;  1st  ed.,  1842),  and  Syntax  and  Synonymes 
oj  the  Greek  Testament,  William  Webster  (Lon- 
don, 1864),  deserve  mention.  The  former  is  very 
convenient  and  suggestive.  The  progress  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar  in  general 
nas  contributed  greatly  to  the  excellence  of  mod- 
ern helps  for  study  in  this  special  field, 
ti,  ti  m0st  valuable  list  of  works  bearing  on 
tbe  Hellenistic  diction  will  be  found  in  the  sup- 
Fir  ™e"tary  volume  of  Lange's  Commentary  on 
"»e  Old-Testament  Apocrypha,  by  Professor  E.  C. 

rSKi'ir"     The  volume  itself  is  among  the  most 
valuable   American   contributions   in   this  field. 


Much  remains  to  be  done  in  two  directions :  first, 
in  securing  for  the  LXX.  proper  recognition  as 
the  basis  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hellenistic 
diction  ;  secondly,  in  giving  proper  place  to  New- 
Testament  stylistics  and  rhetoric.  The  latter 
subject  has  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  in 
connection  with  the  questions  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
very  little  has  been  done  from  any  point  of  view 
other  than  the  polemic  one.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  deserves  more  thorough  treat- 
ment. 

The  numerous  works  which  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  on  the  life  of  Christ,  on  the  history 
of  the  New-Testament  times,  have  made  great 
use  of  the  material  which  belongs  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  Hellenistic  diction ;  and  the 
same  remark  holds  true  of  the  treatises  on  New- 
Testament  hermeneutics.  For  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  evangelists  and  apostolic 
writers,  we  refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  Schaff's 
Companion  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
New  York,  1882.  M.  B.  RIDDLE. 

HELLENISTS  was  the  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  those  foreigners  who  became  like  them- 
selves in  habits  or  speech.  The  term  had  a  special 
application  to  those  Jews  who  were  brought  under 
Greek  influences,  and  is  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  The 
usual  view  of  the  word  is  not  incorrect,  but  too 
often  superficial. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Hellenizing  of 
foreign  nations,  which  until  then  had  been  lim- 
ited, began  to  be  extensive.  His  successors,  the 
Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemies,  advanced  it,  some- 
times by  force.  Even  more  than  the  sword  was 
this  influence  the  defence  of  the  new  dynasties. 

The  tendency  to  emigrate,  and  engage  in  foreign 
trade,  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Greeks. 
About  the  time  of  the  spread  of  Hellenic  civili- 
zation in  the  East,  various  political  causes  fos- 
tered among  the  Jews  the  same  tendency,  which 
has  now  become,  so  to  speak,  the  ground  tone  of 
their  life  as  a  people.  The  two  streams,  Hellenic 
and  Hebrew,  met  at  first  in  the  young  Macedo- 
nian cities.  Soon  the  Jews  were  found  every- 
where manifesting  the  same  commercial  spirit, 
the  same  fondness  for  portable  salable  property, 
which  is  to-day  the  most  obvious  trait  of  their 
character.  But  the  two  streams  did  not  mix. 
The  Mosaic  law  had  sought  to  fasten  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  soil  of  Palestine.  From  this  exter- 
nal regulation  they' now  broke  away;  but  the 
same  law  had  stamped  upon  them,  not  only  a 
higher  religious  and  ethical  culture,  but  also  a 
personal  abhorrence  of  foreigners.  All  that  per- 
tained to  their  religious  belief  made  between 
them  and  the  Greeks  an  impassable  gulf,  thus 
guarding  their  religion  from  every  danger  and 
temptation,  maintaining  their  peculiar  type  of 
morality,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions which  can  divide  races  were  permitted  to 
arise  and  to  operate.  AVe  are  to  inquire,  How 
far,  under  these  conditions,  did  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment yield  to  or  withstand  the  foreign  influence 
it  encountered?  In  other  words,  What  spheres 
of  public  and  private  life,  what  phases  of  national 
character,  were  affected  or  unaffected  by  this 
Hellenizing  tendency  ? 
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With  household  life  we  need  not  here  concern 
ourselves.  In  art  and  science  the  foreigners 
might  have  furnished  a  welcome  instructor  to  the 
Jews,  so  far  as  these  troubled  themselves  about 
such  things.  The  warlike  spirit  was  gone,  or 
what  little  remained  was  connected  with  religious 
ideas  in  a  way  to  remove  it  from  the  usual  politi- 
cal spheres.  Moreover,  trade  is  essentially  cos- 
mopolitan ;  and  every  advance  in  this  direction 
was  at  bottom  a  removal  from  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  all  the  more  so  because 
the  Jews  did  not  recognize  it  as  such.  The  two 
opposing  dynasties  on  either  side  of  Palestine 
sought  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  entrance  into 
the  law  and  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Assuring  them  of  material  advantage,  encoura- 
ging their  love  of  money,  these  rulers  succeeded 
in  dulling  entirely  the  conservative  national  feel- 
ing, though  without  winning  any  affection  in 
return.  Without  the  mighty  restraint  of  their 
religion,  the  Jewish  people  would  at  once,  and 
more  rapidly  than  any,  have  given  way  to  Hellen- 
ism. The  strongest  proof  of  this,  aside  from 
the  affectation  of  adopting  Greek  names,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  sacrificed  what  is 
most  precious  and  peculiar  to  a  people,  —  their 
language,  and  this  with  an  unexampled  readi- 
ness and  rapidity.  This  remarkable  revolution 
in  speech  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
article  [Hellenistic  Idiom]. 

But,  though  the  language  of  their  fathers  was 
forgotten,  their  religious  faith  remained,  as  it 
still  remains.  This  conserved  their  nationality ; 
and  one  cannot  fail  to  admire  not  only  the  re- 
organization after  the  return  from  Babylon,  with 
its  effect  upon  the  people,  but  also  the  Pharisaism, 
which,  with  its  separatism,  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  undying  national  feel- 
ing. An  edifice  that  has  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years,  that  has  proved  stronger  than  the  Roman 
Empire,  itself  praises  the  builders.  However  far 
removed  from  home,  among  the  Jews  apostasy 
was  a  rare  exception.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
soon  established  synagogues  (now  Grecian)  as 
fortresses  of  the  national  spirit,  and  targets  of 
foreign  antipathy,  —  in  both  directions  the  up- 
holders of  Judaism  in  its  peculiar  position. 

Here  is  that  phase  of  our  subject  which  is  of 
most  importance  for  the  history  of  Christianity ; 
here  the  providential  ordering  of  the  relations  of 
peoples  is  most  evident.  The  transformation  of 
Hebrew  Jews  into  Plellenists  is  of  more  than 
statistical  and  philological  interest:  its  results 
were  far-reaching.  It  was  more  than  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Greek  language  and  customs  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews:  it  brought  the  Jewish  faith  and 
life  close  to  the  Greek  population,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  very  time  when  heathenism  was  moving 
toward  a  remediless  catastrophe.  Its  power  was 
broken :  in  some  cases  a  tasteless,  unpoetic, 
foreign  superstition  had  taken  its  place.  Here 
and  there  were  individual  souls  that  could  not  find 
satisfaction,  either  in  the  intoxication  of  sense, 
the  abstractions  of  philosophy,  or  the  prevalent 
mysteries  and  occult  sciences.  These  often  found 
their  way  to  the  synagogue,  and  learned  to  know 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
him.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  women. 
No  one  was  hindered  from  sharing  these  privi- 
leges.     The  relations  of  commercial  and  social 


life  favored  the  custom.  Certain  general  rules 
of  a  religious  and  domestic  character  were  ob- 
served in  the  introduction  of  these  proselytes 
[see  Proselytes]  :  otherwise  the  fellowship  was 
without  hindrance  from  either  side. 

But  an  important  counter-influence  was  thus 
exerted  upon  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  The  Greek-speaking  Jews  were 
brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  Greeks, 
and  inevitably  they  learned  to  judge  the  aliens 
less  unfavorably,  to  recognize  what  was  common 
to  humanity,  and,  while  holding  fast  to  their 
monotheism  as  their  most  precious  possession,  to 
cease  to  identify  it  with  all  the  details  of  their 
religious  forms.  Their  worship,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was,  insensibly  to  them,  less  and 
less  associated  in  their  thoughts  with  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  and  its  sacrificial  rites.  The  Hel- 
lenist, without  wishing  or  knowing  it,  was  more 
and  more  released  from  the  bonds  of  the  Levitico- 
Pharisaical  institutions.  He  had  preachers,  but 
no  priest.  This  change  was  not  caused  by  an- 
tagonism or  indifference,  but  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  circumstances.  All  of  the  Greek-speaking 
Jews  did  not  become  less  exclusive ;  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  furnishes  proof  to  the  contrary :  but  the 
same  history  shows  how  greatly  the  circumstances 
sketched  above  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel. 
Those  things  made  prominent  by  the  gospel,  that, 
too,  by  Jesus  himself, — the  distinction  between 
what  was  essential  and  unessential  in  religion, 
the  recognition  of  true  faith  outside  of  Israel, 
and  of  salvation  designed  for  all  nations,  —  these 
things,  to  say  the  least,  were  intelligible  to  the 
Hellenistic  ear,  if  not  at  once  acceptable.  In 
Palestine,  where  the  Jew  wished  to  be  master, 
the  foreigner  was  doubly  unwelcome,  was  called 
sinner,  godless,  unrighteous,  because  he  was  a 
foreigner.  These  national  prejudices  helped  to 
create  antagonism  to  the  gospel.  But  elsewhere 
the  Jew  was  the  foreigner.  He  soon  felt  that 
there  was  room  in  the  world  for  many  kinds  of 
people,  and  this  feeling  had  its  influence  within 
the  sphere  of  Christianity.  In  Jerusalem  many 
would  not  hear  of  a  gospel  that  they  should  have 
in  common  with  the  uncircumcised.  In  Antioch, 
not  only  the  market,  but  the  synagogue,  to  a 
certain  extent,  had  been  occupied  together  with 
the  latter  class.  The  depth  of  the  gulf  between 
these  two  elements  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Church  may  be 
learned  from  the  first  mention  of  them  in  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  (chap.  vi.).  The  unfriendly 
collusion  was  occasioned,  it  is  true,  by  a  trivial 
external  matter ;  but  the  true  cause  was  the  na- 
tional division.  The  further  application  of  the 
positions   here   taken   belongs  more  properly  to 

exegesis.  ED.   RETJSS  (M.  B.  Riddle). 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS.  I.  First  Helvet- 
ic Confession  (Confessio  Helvetica  Prior,  also 
called  Second  Confession  of  Basel,  Confessio 
Basiliensis  Posterior).  Though  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Switzerland  could  point  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Zwingli  and  the  first  confession  of  Basel 
(1534)  as  expressions  of  their  beliefs,  a  common 
confession,  formally  adopted,  was  still  lacking. 
For  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  such  an  instru- 
ment, delegates  from  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Schaff- 
hausen,  St.  Gall,  Muhlhausen,  and  Biel,  assembled 
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at  Basel,  Jan.  30,  1536.  Bullinger  and  Leo  Judas 
from  Zurich  were  present,  Megander  from  Bern, 
Myconius  and  Grynseus  from  Basel,  and  others. 
Soon  after,  Butzer  and  Capito  from  Strassburg 
arrived ;  for  there  were  also  other  motives  at  work. 
The  moment  was  considered  favorable  for  the 
effecting  of  a  union  between  the  Reformed  and 
the  Lutheran  churches,  and  such  a  union  was 
the  great  idea  of  Butzer's  life.  Nor  was  the 
council  called  by  Paul  III.  to  Mantua  left  out  of 
view.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Swiss  Reformed 
churches  to  lay  their  confession  before  that  coun- 
cil. The  instrument  was  first  drawn  up  in  Latin, 
and  then  translated  by  Leo  Judse  into  German. 
The  German  version  was  immediately  adopted 
by  all  the  delegates;  but  the  Latin  encountered 
some  difficulties  from  the  side  of  the  Zurich  dele- 
gates, who  found  the  phraseology  approaching 
the  Lutheran  too  closely.  It  was  revised  and 
altered  by  Myconius  and  Grynseus ;  and  both 
versions,  the  German  and  the  Latin,  were  then 
formally  adopted  on  Feb.  26,  1536. 

II.  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (Confes- 
sio  Helvetica  Posterior)  is  the  work  of  Bullinger. 
The  first  sketch  of  it  he  made  in  1562.  During 
the  plague,  in  1564,  he  revised  and  elaborated 
this  sketch,  and  laid  it  beside  his  will,  to  be  pre- 
sented, in  case  of  his  death,  to  the  magistrates  of 
Zurich,  as  a  testimony  of  his  faith.  An  incident 
brought  it  before  the  public.  Maximilian  II. 
called  a  diet  to  Augsburg,  Jan.  14,  1566.  As  the 
elector-palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Lutheran,  and  joined  the  Reformed 
Church,  was  afraid,  that,  for  this  very  reason,  he 
should  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  realm,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Bullinger  (after  the  death  of 
Martyr  and  Calvin,  unquestionably  the  first  theo- 
logian of  the  Reformed  Church),  and  asked  him 
to  draw  up  a  confession  showing  that  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  no  point  differed  from  the  true 
apostolical  doctrine.  Bullinger  sent  him  the 
above-mentioned  memoir ;  and  it  pleased  him  so 
much  that  he  asked  permission  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  published.  The  interest 
which  Bullinger's  work  thus  awakened  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Swiss  to  it.  They 
had  for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  such  a  confes- 
sion as  a  bond  of  union.  The  first  Helvetic 
confession  was  too  short,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  yielded  somewhat  to  a  Lutheran  influ- 
ence. Bullinger's,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  satis- 
factory in  every  respect ;  and  in  the  course  of  1566 
it  was  adopted  by  Zurich,  Geneva,  Bern,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Muhlhausen,  Biel,  St.  Gallen,  the  Gri- 
sons,  Glarus,  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  adopted  in  Scotland,  in 
lo67  in  Hungary,  in  1571  in  France,  in  1578  in 
Poland.  It  is  also  the  creed  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Bohemia.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Latin  text  appeared  at  Zurich  1566 ;  at  the  same 
time  appeared  also  a  German  translation  by  Bul- 
linger, and  a  French  by  Beza.  It  is,  next  to  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  most  generally  recog- 
nized confession  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

^IT-  —  L.  Thomas  :  La  Confession  Helve'tique, 
geneva,  1853 ;  Beck  :  Symbolische  Bucher  d.  re- 
form. K.,  vol.  i.;  [Bohl:  Conf.  Helv.  Posterior, 
Vienna,  1866;  Philip  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Chris- 
e".^Jw  York,  vol.  i.  390-420,  and  vol.  iii. 

*J4-<J06].  K.   gUDHOFF. 


HELVETIC  CONSENSUS,  Formula  Consen- 
sus  Ecclesiarum  Helveticarum.  The  severity 
with  which  the  synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  defined 
the  doctrines  of  absolute  election  and  reproba- 
tion gave  rise  to  a  re-action  in  France,  where  the 
Protestants  lived  surrounded  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Saumur,  the  home  of  Amyraut,  Cappel, 
and  Placseus,  became  the  centre  of  this  move- 
ment. Amyraut  taught  a  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditioned universalism ;  Cappel  denied  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; Placseus  rejected  the  immediate  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
These  ideas  found  much  favor,  both  in  France 
and  in  Switzerland;  but  in  the  latter  country 
they  also  met  with  a  very  decided  opposition. 
F.  Spanheim  wrote  against  Amyraut :  the  city 
of  Zurich  called  her  sons  home  from  Saumur, 
and  sent  them  to  study  at  the  orthodox  Montau- 
ban.  In  1649  A.  Morus,  the  successor  of  Span- 
heim, but  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  liberal 
party,  was  compelled  by  the  magistrates  of  Gene- 
va to  subscribe  to  a  series  of  articles,  in  the  form 
of  theses  and  antitheses,  the  first  germ  of  the 
Formula  Consensus.  As  the  movement  continued 
to  spread,  the  idea  naturally  occurred  to  stop  the 
further  invasion  of  such  novelties  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  formula  obligatory  to  all  teachers 
and  preachers.  After  considerable  discussion 
between  Gernler  of  Basel,  Hummel  of  Bern,  Ott 
of  Schaffhausen,  Heidegger  of  Zurich,  and  others, 
the  last-mentioned  was  charged  with  drawing  up 
the  formula.  In  the  beginning  of  1675  it  was 
laid  before  the  ministers  of  Zurich ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  it  was  adopted,  not  only  by 
Zurich,  but  also  by  Basel,  St.  Gall,  Glarus,  Ap- 
penzell, Miihlhausen,  Neuenburg,  the  Grisons, 
etc.  It  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty-six 
canons,  and  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  differ- 
ence between  strict  Calvinism  and  the  school  of 
Saumur.  Though  a  product  of  the  reigning 
scholasticism,  and  hence  styled  a  "symbolical 
afterbirth,"  it  is  by  no  means  so  exclusive  as 
might  be  suspected :  it  disapproves  the  ideas  of 
the  school  of  Saumur,  but  does  not  directly  de- 
clare them  to  be  heretical.  Outside  of  Switzer- 
land it  never  acquired  authority;  and,  even  in 
Switzerland  itself,  it  gradually  dropped  out  of 
use  in  the  course  of  half  a  century.  In  1722 
Prussia  and  England  applied  to  the  respective 
magistracies  of  the  Swiss  cantons  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  formula  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  Protestant  churches.  The  reply  was 
somewhat  evasive ;  but,  though  the  formula  was 
never  formally  abolished,  it  gradually  fell  en- 
tirely into  disuse. 

Lit.  —  The  formula  was  first  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  at 
Zurich  1714,  then  1718, 1722,  etc.,  and  in  Niemey- 
ee:  Coll.  Conf,  pp.  729-739.  For  it^  history 
see  Barnaud  :  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire, 
etc.,  Amst.,  1726;  Schweizer:  Die prot.  Central- 
dogmen,  Zurich,  1856;  [Schaff:  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom, N.Y.,  1877,  vol.  i.  477,  where  the  lit.  is 
given  in  full.]  P-  TRECHSEL. 

HELVETIUS,  Claude  Adrien,  b.  at  Paris,  Janu- 
ary, 1715;  d.  there  Dec.  26,  1771;  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer-general ;  a  farmer-general  himself,  a 
rich  man,  and  an  idler,  solely  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  sensation.     He  succeeded.     His 
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book,  De  I'e'sprit  (Paris,  1758),  was  burnt  by  the 
hangman  of  Paris  on  the  instance  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  clergy,  translated  into  all  European  lan- 
guages, and  read  more  than  any  other  book  of 
its  time.  It  has  interest,  however,  only  as  hav- 
ing reached  the  nethermost  bottom  of  atheistic 
materialism,  the  point  where  stupidity  turns  into 
perversity.  The  Pagan  virtues  the  author  de- 
scribes as  conventionalities;  the  Christian,  as 
vicious  fancies. 

HELVICUS,  Christoph,  b.  at  Sprendlingen, 
Hesse,  Dec.  26,  1581 ;  d.  at  Giessen,  Sept.  10, 
1617 ;  studied  at  Marburg ;  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Giessen  in  1605,  and  of 
theology  in  1610.  He  held  a  disputation  in 
Hebrew  with  the  rabbis  of  Francfort,  and  wrote 
Chronologice  Systema  Novum,  1610,  which  was 
translated  into  English. 

HELVIDIUS,  a  layman,  living  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Damasus,  366-384;  published 
about  380  a  book  against  the  spreading  Mariola- 
try  and  the  ascetic  over-estimation  of  the  celibacy. 
Jerome  wrote  against  him  Ad  versus  Helvidium 
(comp.  his  letters  to  Pammachius,  to  Eustochi- 
um,  and  Contra  Jovin.,  I.  495),  but  in  an  excited 
tone,  and  with  forced  sophistical  argumentation. 
Gennadius,  who  recognizes  his  piety  and  good 
intention,  but  criticises  his  lack  of  erudition, 
states  that  Helvidius  was  a  pupil  of  the  Arian 
Auxentius  from  Milan,  and  an  imitator  of  the 
Pagan  rhetor  Symmachus.  Of  his  book  nothing- 
is  left  but  quotations  in  Jerome. 

HELYOT,  Pierre,  b.  in  Paris,  1660;  entered 
the  third  Franciscan  order  (1683)  in  the  convent 
of  Picpus,  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Pere  Hippo- 
lyte,  and  d.  there  Jan.  5,  1716.  He  immortalized 
himself  by  writing  a  Histoire  des  ordres  monas- 
tiques,  religieux,  et  militaires,  et  des  congregations 
seculieres  de  I'un  et  de  I'autre  sexe,  Paris,  1714-19, 
8  vols.  The  idea  of  the  work  occurred  to  him 
while  in  Rome  on  business  of  his  order.  In  its 
composition  he  was  assisted  by  such  eminent 
scholars  as  Hardouin,  Mabillon,  and  Ruinart: 
the  last  three  volumes  were  edited  by  Maximilieu 
Bullot.  This  great  work  has  been  repeatedly 
reprinted,  notably  with  large  additions,  as  part 
of  Migne's  Encyclope'die  the'ologique ,  in  5  vols., 
Paris,  1847- 

HE'MAN.     See  Psalms. 

HEMMERLIN,  Felix,  b.  at  Zurich,  1389 ;  d.  in 
the  dungeon  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Lu- 
cerne, 1457;  studied  at  Bologna;  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constance ;  visited  Rome,  and 
was  appointed  provost  of  St.  Ursus  at  Soleure 
1421,  and  cantor  at  the  cathedral  of  Zurich  1427. 
He  was  a  bright  and  learned  man;  and  his 
writings,  numbering  thirty-nine,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  only  pamphlets,  give  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  time.  But 
he  was  a  critic  only,  not  a  reformer,  and  his  criti- 
cism made  him  many  enemies.  By  his  De 
nobilitate  he  became  mixed  up  with  politics,  was 
imprisoned  (1454),  and  never  released.  He  is 
not,  however,  to  be  classed  among  the  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  See  B.  Reber  : 
Felix  Hcmmerlin,  Zurich,  1846.  GUDER. 

HEMMINCSEN,  Niels  (Nicholaus  Hemmin- 
gius),  b.  in  the  Danish  island  of  Lolland,  1513; 
d.  at  Helsingore,  1600 ;  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Copen- 


hagen, but  was  dismissed  in  1579,  on  suspicion 
of  Crypto-Calvinism.  His  works,  Opuscula  (Ge- 
neva, 1583),  have  of  late  attracted  considerable 
attention  both  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  espe- 
cially his  book  against  J.  Andrese,  on  the'  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity,  not  published  until  after  his 
death,  1615. 

HENDERSON,  Alexander,  b.  in  the  parish  of 
Creich,  Fifeshire,  in  1583  ;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Aug. 
19,  1646.  He  entered  St.  Salvator's  College,  St. 
Andrew's,  in  December,  1599,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1603.  He  taught  philosophy  in  St. 
Andrew's  University  till  early  in  1612,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  church  of  Leuchars.  So 
unpopular  was  his  settlement  there,  that  the  peo- 
ple fastened  the  church-doors  on  the  day  of  his 
ordination,  and  he  had  literally  to  enter  by  the 
window.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  went, 
perhaps  out  of  curiosity,  to  hear  Robert  Bruce 
preach  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Forgan.  In 
order  to  be  hid,  he  sat  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
church ;  and  there  the  sharp  arrows  of  the  King 
pierced  his  heart  as  Bruce  read  for  his  text, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth 
not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth 
up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber."  Soon  after  this  he  gave  up  Episcopacy 
for  Presbytery,  and  in  1618  opposed  "the  five 
articles  "  in  Perth  Assembly.  Next  year  he  was 
summoned,  with  other  two  ministers,  before  the 
High  Commission ;  but  they  answered  for  them- 
selves so  wisely,  that  they  were  dismissed  with 
threatenings.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  next 
eighteen  years  in  Leuchars  in  comparative  peace, 
storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  doing 
good  work  among  his  people,  and  educating  young 
men  boarding  with  him.  Many  of  those  in  the 
neighborhood  who  loved  "the  good  old  way" 
resorted  to  his  ministry;  and  the  Presbyterial 
meetings  he  attended  were  precious  and  refresh- 
ing, and  helped  to  unite  the  faithful  ministers. 
He  bought  a  house  and  some  land,  which,  with  a 
thousand  pounds  scots,  he  gave  as  an  educational 
endowment  to  the  parish.  To  the  school  of  his 
native  parish  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  merks. 

Instigated  by  Laud,  Charles  I.  sent  down  to 
Scotland  in  1636  a  book  of  ecclesiastical  canons 
and  a  book  of  ordination,  which  were  followed 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it 
was  sought  to  impose  these  on  the  Scottish  Church 
was  perhaps  even  more  offensive  than  their  mat- 
ter. Most  of  the  bishops  raised  letters  of  horning, 
charging  the  ministers  in  their  diocese  to  buy  two 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the 
use  of  their  parishes  within  fifteen  days ;  but  the 
ministers  supplicated  the  Privy  Council  to  sus- 
pend the  charge.  Henderson's  petition  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  people.  Soon  the  body  of  the 
nation  was  embarked  in  the  cause ;  and  four  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  represent  the  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  burgesses,  and  ministers.  These 
committees,  each  of  which  contained  four  mem- 
bers, were  called  "  The  Tables,"  and  met  in  the 
Parliament  House.  On  their  meetings  being  pro- 
hibited by  royal  proclamation,  they  resolved  to 
renew  the  National  Covenant.  Henderson  wrote 
the  bond,  adapting  it  to  the  time ;  and  Warriston 
prepared  the  portion  known  as  "  the  legal  war- 
rant."    On  the  28th  of  February,  1638,  it  was 
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sworn  and  subscribed  by  thousands  in  the  Grey- 
friars  Church  and  Churchyard,  Edinburgh.  This 
was  a  day,  as  Henderson  said,  in  which  the  people 
offered  themselves  in  multitudes  to  the  service  of 
Heaven,  like  the  dewdrops  in  the  morning,  wherein 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  revealed,  and  the  princes 
of  the  people  assembled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  kings.  Copies  were  circulated  through 
the  country;  and  almost  everywhere  it  was  sworn 
with  zeal  and  alacrity  by  all  ranks  and  classes. 
All  the  shires  subscribed  by  their  commissioners, 
and  all  the  towns  but  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
Crail.  Henderson  preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  and 
gained  it,  not  a  burgess  refusing  to  sign,  though 
no  threatenings  were  used,  except  of  the  deserved 
judgment  of  God,  nor  force,  except  the  force  of 
reason.  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant  were  sent 
to  the  north,  and  preached  to  great  crowds  in  the 
open  air  at  Aberdeen,  securing  several  hundreds 
of  subscriptions.  But  with  the  doctors  of  divinity 
they  had  only  a  fruitless  controversy.  The  king 
had  to  call  a  General  Assembly  and  Parliament  to 
consider  the  national  grievances.  Henderson  was 
unanimously  chosen  moderator  of  the  former, 
which  met  on  the  21st  of  November,  1638,  in  the 
High  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  Though 
the  royal  commissioner  dissolved  it  in  the  king's 
name,  it  continued  its  sittings,  condemned  the 
spurious  assemblies  from  1606  to  1618,  as  well  as 
the  Service  Book,  excommunicated  eight  of  the 
bishops,  deposed  the  other  six,  and  prohibited 
episcopacy  and  the  articles  of  Perth.  Despite 
his  arduous  duties  by  day,  Henderson  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  conference. 
At  its  close,  on  the  20th  of  December,  he  said, 
"  We  have  now  cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho : 
let  him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse 
of  Hiel  the  Bethelite."  Though  anxious  to  remain 
hi  Leuchars,  Henderson  was  translated  by  this 
assembly  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  inducted  into 
the  Greyfriars  Church  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1639. 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  Nobility,  etc.,  which 
Henderson  drafted,  strongly  impressed  the  Eng- 
lish with  the  justice  of  the  covenanted  cause. 
He  accompanied  the  Scotch  army  to  Dunse  Law, 
and  took  part  in  the  treaty  at  Birks  in  June. 
1639.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Edinburgh  University.  On  the  king  refusing  to 
carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  pacification,  de- 
nouncing the  Covenanters  as  rebels,  and  preparing 
again  to  invade  the  country,  the  Scotch  army 
entered  England  in  August,  1640,  and  the  king 
was  fain  to  treat  a  second  time.  For  this  treaty 
Henderson  was  appointed  a  commissioner.  While 
in  London,  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  held  ser- 
vice according  to  the  Scottish  form,  and  preached 
in  St.  Antholine's  Church  to  crowded  audiences, 
and  heartily  concurred  with  William  Castell's 
petition  to  the  English  Parliament  for  propagat- 
ing the  gospel  in  America  as  "  most  pious,  Chris- 
tian, and  charitable."  Toward  the  end  of  July, 
1641,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  assembly  then  sitting.  The 
king  having  come  to  Scotland  to  preside  in  Par- 
liament, Henderson  was  appointed  royal  chaplain, 
and  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  By  his  exertions 
the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  were 
secured  for  the  university  of  that  city,  and  proba- 
bly he  helped  to  secure  for  the  university  of  St. 


Andrew's  a  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
from  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1642,  he  was  translated  to  the  East  Kirk, 
and  the  same  year  gave  "  willingly  and  of  his  own 
accord  a  thousand  pounds  scots  for  perfecting  the 
house  appointed  for  the  library  "  of  St.  Andrew's 
university.  As  he  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the 
king  and  the  English  Parliament,  he  was  sent 
with  the  Scotch  commissioners  to  Oxford.  There 
he  perceived  that  there  was  no  hope  of  accommo- 
dation consistent  with  the  liberties  of  England. 
On  his  return  he  had  a  conference  with  Montrose, 
and,  seeing  that  he  was  determined  to  support  the 
king,  cautioned  his  friends  against  him.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1643,  when 
commissioners  were  present  from  the  English 
Parliament ;  and  he  drafted  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  which  was  cordially  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  and  Convention  of  Estates.  The  as- 
sembly renewed  the  commission's  appointment  of 
members  to  assist  at  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Henderson  accordingly  sailed  from  Leith  for  Lon- 
don on  the  30th  of  August.  He  addressed  the 
English  House  of  Commons  and  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  when  met  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  to 
swear  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  on  the 
25th  of  September.  He  was  of  great  service  in 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  often  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  debates.  Early  in  1645  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  commissioners  of  both  Par- 
liaments in  their  treaty  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge. 
On  this  treaty  being  broken  off  without  success, 
he  returned  to  his  duties  at  Westminster,  though 
his  health  was  now  failing  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1646  the  king  threwT  himself 
into  the  Scottish  army,  who  retired  with  him  to 
Newcastle.  The  Independents  were  now  supreme 
in  the  English  army,  which  had  crushed  his  forces ; 
and  his  only  hope  lay  in  speedily  coming  to  terms 
with  the  Presbyterians.  He  sent  for  Henderson 
as  the  fittest  man  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  his 
mind.  Though  unfit  for  the  journey,  he  complied, 
and  reached  Newcastle  in  May.  But  he  soon 
found  that  there  was  little  hope  of  Charles  agree- 
ing to  abolish  prelacy  in  England.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Charles 
should  be  discussed  in  a,  series  of  papers  between 
him  and  Henderson.  Of  these  there  are  eight, 
five  being  by  the  king.  Henderson  prepared 
four ;  but,  perhaps  to  let  the  king  have  the  last 
word,  only  three  have  been  printed.  The  object 
of  Charles  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  time  ;  and, 
as  the  discussion  lasted  fully  six  weeks,  he  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful.  As  Henderson's  health 
had  grown  much  worse,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
arriving  in  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  of  August,  sick 
and  exhausted.  To  Sir  James  Stewart,  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  he  said,  "  I  am  near  the  end  of  my 
race :  in  a  few  days  I  am  going  home,  and  I  am 
as  glad  of  it  as  a  schoolboy  when  sent  home  from 
the  school  to  his  father's  house."  Eight  days  after 
his  arrival  he  entered  into  his  rest.  When  dying, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  up  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  The  company  were  amazed,  for  his  eyes 
shone  and  sparkled  like  stars;  and  immediately 
he  expired.  He  was  undoubtedly,  after  Knox, 
the  greatest  of  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  and  has  been 
held  in  universal  honor  for  his  tact,  statesman- 
ship, and  patriotism,  as  well  as  for  his  attachment 
to  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
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Lit.  —  Life,  in  M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
and  Life  and  Times  by  Aiton,  Edin.,  8vo,  1836. 
Most  of  the  principal  public  papers  of  the  Pres- 
byterians from  1637  to  1646  were  drafted  or  pol- 
ished by  Henderson.  In  1641  he  published  The 
Order  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
4to,  preface  of  5  leaves,  and  68  pp.  The  Platforme 
of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  published  by  author- 
ity in  1644,  is  substantially  the  same  without  the 
preface.  He  seems  to  have  published  a  pamphlet 
against  Episcopacy  and  another  against  Independ- 
ency. Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed 
separately ;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  Prayers,  and 
Pulpit  Addresses,  from  the  notes  of  a  hearer,  was 
issued  in  1867,  8vo,  529  pp.  His  speech  before 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  at 
Westminster  is  in  the  Appendix  to  Reid's  Memoirs 
of  the  Westminster  Divines.  The  papers  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  are  in  Aiton's 
Appendix,  and  are  printed  with  Charles's  Works. 

D.  HAY  FLEMING  (of  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland). 

HENDERSON,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  b.  Nov.  17, 
1784 ;  d.  May  16,  1858 ;  an  eminent  linguist  and 
biblical  scholar,  and  a  devoted  Christian  mission- 
ary, whose  labors  in  this  capacity  were  carried  on 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  He  was  the  son  of  humble 
parents ;  and  his  birth  took  place,  as  his  youth 
was  passed,  in  the  landward  part  of  the  parish 
of  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  where, 
owing  to  distance  from  schools,  he  had  few  edu- 
cational advantages ;  most  of  his  scholarship, 
which,  besides  the  classical  languages,  is  said  to 
have  included  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ethiopia,  Russian, 
Arabic,  Tartar,  Persian,  Turkish,  Armenian, 
Manchoo,  Mongolian,  and  Coptic,  having  been 
acquired  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  duties  of 
a  singularly  active  professional  life.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  a  mechanical  trade,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker ;  but  more  suitable 
prospects  opened  up  for  him.  Though  his  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  Scottish  Secession 
Church,  which  had  indeed  found  its  birthplace 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  native 
parish,  it  was  not  in  connection  with  that  dissent- 
ing body,  but  with  the  communion  which  num- 
bered among  its  members  James  and  Robert 
Haldane,  —  names  well  known  in  the  religious 
annals  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  —  that  young  Henderson  received 
those  decided  religious  impressions  which  led  to 
his  choice  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession ;  and 
it  was  in  the  seminary  in  Edinburgh,  instituted 
and  supported  by  one  of  these  brothers,  that  he 
received  his  theological  training.  The  course 
extended  over  only  two  years,  and  appears  to 
have  been  every  way  inadequate.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  studies  at  this  theological  seminary, 
his  future  work  was  determined ;  and  in  the  year 
1806  he  left  Scotland  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
John  Patterson,  with  whom  he  continued  to  be 
associated  in  missionary  labor  and  in  friendship 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life.  His  original  destina- 
tion was  the  East  Indies ;  but  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  then  existing  policy  of  the  East 
India  Company  led  Mr.  Henderson,  who  with 
his  colleague  Mr.  Patterson  had  gone  to  Den- 
mark with  the  view  of  a  passage  to  India  in  a 
Danish  ship,  to  alter  his  plans,  and  confine  his 
future  labors  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 


including  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  portions  of  the 
Empire  of  Russia.  Iceland  and  Finland,  where, 
for  various  reasons,  Christianity,  or  at  all  events 
the  Bible,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  especially 
engaged  his  attention.  His  linguistic  powers 
were  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  work,  both  in 
the  publication  of  new  versions  of  the  Bible,  and 
also  in  preaching  the  gospel  among  men  whose 
languages  were  scarcely  known,  even  by  name, 
outside  their  own  territories. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  led,  chiefly  by  family  rea- 
sons, to  return  to  England  in  the  year  1823,  from 
which  time  he  exchanged  directly  missionary 
labor  for  the  not  less  important  duty  of  training 
missionaries  for  the  same  work  in  which  he  had 
himself  so  long  engaged,  and  in  which  he  never 
ceased  to  take  a  lively  interest.  Thirty  years  of 
usefulness  in  academical  labor  at  home  followed 
his  twenty  years  of  foreign  service.  His  first 
home  employment  was  the  theological  tutorship 
in  the  seminary  for  the  training  of  missionaries 
at  Hoxton,  which  he  held  for  five  years  with 
much  acceptance.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to 
the  theological  lectureship  at  Highbury.  In  1850 
he  practically  retired  from  public  life,  though 
still  discharging  occasional  duties  in  connection 
with  his  profession  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
till  his  powers  failed  him,  and  the  end  came.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  popular  reprints  which 
appeared  under  his  editorship,  the  works  of  Mr. 
Henderson  (who  in  1840  had  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen) 
comprise  the  following :  Translation  of  Roos  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Edin.,  1811 ;  Two  Disser- 
tations on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (Danish)  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  Copenhagen,  1813;  Iceland, 
or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Isle  in  1814, 
1815,  Edin.,  1818;  Biblical  Researches,  and  Travels 
in  Russia,  Lond.,  1826;  The  Great  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  1813;  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1824 ;  The  Turk- 
ish New  Testament  Incapable  of  Defence,  1825 ; 
Divine  Inspiration,  1836 ;  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
iviih  Commentary,  1840 ;  Translation  of  Ezekiel, 
1855 ;  Translation  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations, 
1851 ;  and  Translations  of  Minor  Prophets,  1858. 
See  Memoir  of  Rev.  E.  Henderson,  D.D.,  by  T.  S. 
Henderson,  Lond.,  1859.  william  "lee. 

HENGSTENBERG,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian ;  b.  Oct.  20,  1802,  at 
Frondenberg,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Institute;  d.  in  Berlin,  May  28, 
1869.  He  was  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
educated  in  his  father's  house  till  1819,  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  there  de- 
voted himself  more  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Aristotle  under  Brandis,  and  Arabic  under  Frey- 
tag.  Fruits  of  these  studies  were  an  edition  of 
the  Arabic  Moallakah  of  AmruT  Kais  (Amrulkesi 
Moallakah  cum  scholiis,  etc.),  Bonn,  1823,  which 
won  the  prize  in  philosophy,  and  a  German 
translation  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  Bonn,  1824. 
Lack  of  means  preventing  him  from  carrying  out 
a  desire  to  sit  under  Neander  and  Tholuck,  he 
went  to  Basel  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  J.  J. 
Stahelin,  afterwards  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Basel.  The  death 
of  his  mother,  and  the  comfort  which  he  received 
from  the  Scripture  in  his  bodily  sufferings  and 
mental  gloom,  awoke   in  him  a  strong  faith  in 
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the  gospel,  and  determined  him  to  study  the- 
ology, an  intention  which  he  once  had  had,  but 
subsequently,  at  least  in  part,  relinquished.  He 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church ;  but,  finding 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  best  expression 
of  his  own  views,  he  united  with  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

In  1824  he  was  teaching  as  pricat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  From  the  very  start  he 
advocated  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  entered  a  protest  against  rationalism, 
especially  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. These  views  brought  him  into  disfavor 
with  the  ministry  of  worship,  which  endeavored, 
but  in  vain,  to  tempt  him  away  from  Berlin  with 
offers  of  extraordinary  professorships  at  Konigs- 
berg  (1826)  and  Bonn  (1828).  In  1828  he  be- 
came ordinary  professor  in  Berlin  ;  and  his  influ- 
ence for  nearly  half  a  century  over  his  students, 
as  teacher  and  adviser,  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  Tholuck.  He  was  married  in  1829,  and 
his  home  life  was  very  pleasant;  but  all  his 
children  and  his  wife  preceded  him  to  the  grave. 

In  1827  Hengstenberg  became  editor  of  the 
Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung  ("Evang.  Church 
Journal "),  through  which  he  perhaps  exerted  even 
a  greater  influence  upon  the  theology  and  reli- 
gious opinion  of  the  age  than  through  his  critical 
and  exegetical  works.  The  plan  of  this  journal 
was  conceived  by  Le  Coq,  who  communicated  it 
to  the  brothers  Von  Gerlach.  They  selected 
Hengstenberg  for  editor ;  and  for  forty-two  years 
he  continued  to  edit  the  paper  in  the  interest  of 
evangelical  truth,  with  fearless  daring,  and  un- 
daunted by  the  attacks  of  critics.  Hardly  a  man 
of  the  century  has  been  the  object  of  so  much 
bitter  opposition  and  vituperation  as  he.  He 
was  accused  of  pietism,  dead  orthodoxy,  fanati- 
cism, Jesuitism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dema- 
gogism  and  servility  to  the  State  on  the  other. 
The  main  foe  against  which  the  paper  contended 
was  rationalism,  "  the  born  and  sworn  enemy  of 
Christ  and  his  Church."  Without  fear  it  con- 
demned it  as  the  "  theology  of  the  natural  man," 
and  held  up  its  teachings  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences before  the  people.  One  instance  was 
its  sharp  and  unsparing  participation  in  the 
agitation  for  the  removal  of  Wegscheider  and 
Gesenius,  professors  in  Halle,  and  rationalists, 
m  1830.  « God's  Word  and  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  "  was  its  motto ;  and  every  real  or 
supposed  principle  subversive  thereof  was  con- 
demned. 

No  less  prominently  did  Hengstenberg  stand 
forth  as  the  champion  of  evangelical  Christianity 
and  as  the  opponent  of  rationalism  in  his  critical 
and  exegetical  works.  Of  these-  the  first  was 
p.  Christologie  d.  A.  T  ("  Christology  of  the  Old 
iestament"),  3  vols.,  1829-35,  2d  ed.,  1854-57 
(English  translation  by  Keith,  1835-39,  and  in 
Clarke's  For.  Theol.  Lib.,  1854-58).  In  this 
work  the  author  proposes  "  to  restore  to  the  Old 
Testament  its  ancient  and  well  established 
rights ;  "  and  according  to  Delitzsch  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  "the  one  who  again 
tor  the  first  time,  and  with  a  truly  heroic  enthu- 
siasm of  faith,  uttered  the  word  of  the  Lord  over 
the  Old  Testament,  which  had  been  cut  up  into 
parts  by  a  despiritualizing  rationalism  and  a 
critical   school    bent   on   destruction,  and  vindi- 


cated for  the  Old  Testament  an  exegesis  from 
the  Church's  stand-point,  without  denying  a 
real  progress  under  divine  leadership."  Al- 
though he  did  not  distinguish  sharply  enough 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and 
often  carried  spiritualizing  too  far,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  Kahnis  has  said,  that  the  work 
contributed  largely  to  revive  the  recognition  of 
the  divine  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hengstenberg's  next  most  important  exegetical 
work  was  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  4  vols., 
1842-47,  2d  ed.,  1849-52  (English  translation, 
Edinburgh,  1844-48).  In  this  department  he 
also  published  Gesch.  Bileams  u.  s.  Weissagungen 
("  History  of  Balaam  and  his  Prophecies,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1848),  Berlin,  1842 ;  D.  Hohelied  Salomonis 
("Song  of  Songs"),  Berlin,  1855;  D.  Prediger 
Salomo  ("  Ecclesiastes,"  English  translation, 
Philadelphia,  1860),  Berlin,  1859  ;  Weissagungen 
d.  P.  Ezechiel  ("  Ezekiel  "),  2  parts,  Berlin,  1867, 
1868 ;  D.  Buck  Hiob  ("Job  "),  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
2  parts,  1870-75 ;  Offenb.  Johannis  ("  Revelation  ") 
2  vols.,  1849-51,  2d  ed.,  1862;  Evang.  Joh. 
("Gospel  of  John"),  3  vols.,  1861-63,  2d  ed., 
1867  ;  Vorlesungen  ii.  d.  Leidengesch.  ("  Lectures 
on  the  Passion"),  Leipzig,  1875.  His  historico- 
critical  works  are  Beitrage  z.  Einl.  ins  A.  T. 
("  Contributions  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  English  translation,  Edinburgh, 
1847,  1848),  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-39,  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  Messianic  character  of  Daniel's 
and  Zechariah's  prophecies,  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  Gesch.  d.  Reiches  Gottes  u.  d. 
A.  B.  ("Historvof  the  Kingdom  of  God  under 
the  Old  Covenant "),  Berlin,  1869-71 ;  D.  Biicher 
Moses  u.  Aegypten  ("  The  Books  of  Moses  and 
Egypt"),  Berlin,  1841,  which  Diestel  calls  his 
most  meritorious  work.  He  also  published  a 
number  of  smaller  treatises  {Freemasonry,  1854; 
Duelling,  1856,  etc.),  some  of  which  had  before 
appeared  in  the  Church  Journal.  See  Bach- 
maxn  :  Hengstenberg  n.  s.  Leben  u.  Wirken,  2 
vols.,  Gutersloh,  1876-79.  BACHMANX. 

HENHOFER,  Aloys,  b.  at  Volkersbach,  Baden, 
July  11,  1789;  d.  at  Spbck,  near  Carlsruhe,  Dec. 
5,  1862  ;  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Rashatt ; 
studied  in  the  university  of  Freiburg  and  the 
seminary  of  Meersburg;  received  the  lower  orders 
by  Dalberg,  the  higher  by  Hohenlohe ;  and  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Miihlhausen  in  1818.  Sus- 
pected of  heresy,  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  ex- 
communicated from  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
in  1822 :  but  the  larger  part  of  his  congregation 
entered  with  him  the  evangelical  church ;  and  in 
1823  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Spock,  where 
he  labored  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  great 
effect.  Of  his  numerous  works,  polemical  against 
Romanism  and  rationalism,  the  principal  are 
Christliches  Glaubenbekenntniss  and  Der  Kampf  des 
Unglaubens  mit  Aberglauben  und  Glauben.  His 
life  was  written  by  K.  F.  Ledderhose  (Heidelberg, 
1863)  and  by  E.  Frommel  (Karlsruhe,  1865). 

HENKE,  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad,  b.  at  Hehlen 
in  Brunswick,  July  3,  1752;  d.  at  Helmstadt, 
May  2,  1809;  studied  at  Helmstadt;  and  jvas 
appointed  professor  there  in  philosophy  (1777) 
and  in  theology  (1780).  He  was  a  pupil  and 
representative  of  the  rationalism  of  his  time;  and 
even  his  best  work  {Allgemeine  Geschichte  der 
chrisllichen  Kirch e,  Brunswick,  1799-1808,  6  vols.) 
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has  lost  its  interest.  His  life  was  written  by 
Bollmann  and  Wolff,  Helmstadt,  1816.  — His  son, 
Ernst  Ludwig  Theodor  Henke,  b.  at  Helmstadt, 
Feb.  22, 1804;  d.  at  Marburg,  Dec.  1,  1872;  stud- 
ied at  Gbttingen  and  Jena ;  was  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Marburg  from  1839  to  his  death  ;  wrote 
Georg  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit,  Halle,  1853-60, 
2  vols.,  and  published,  together  with  Linden- 
kohl,  the  first  complete  edition  of  Abelard's  Sic 
et  Non,  Marburg,  1851.  His  Neuere  Kirchenge- 
schichte  (1874,  1878,  and  1880,  3  vols.)  and  Nach- 
gelassene  Vorlesungen  iiber  Liturgie  u.  Homiletik 
(1876)  were  published  in  Halle.  See  Mangold  : 
Ernst  Ludwig  Henke,  Marburg,  1879.   MANGOLD. 

HENOTIKON,  The,  a  "decree  of  union"  or 
"instrument  of  union,"  probably  drawn  up  by 
Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Zeno  (482),  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  the  Monophysite  and  Orthodox  divis- 
ions of  the  Church.  Neither  party  was  satisfied 
with  it,  however.  The  Monophysites  demanded 
a  more  explicit  condemnation  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  while  the  Orthodox  were  scandalized 
at  the  least  shadow  of  disparagement.  In  the 
East,  however,  the  Henotikon  was  made  obliga- 
tory on  all  bishops  and  teachers.  In  the  West  it 
was  anathematized  by  Felix  II.,  and  a  schism  of 
forty  years  followed,  until  the  death  of  Anasta- 
sius  (518)  ;  his  successor,  Justin,  belonging  to  the 
Orthodox  side,  and  suffering  the  Henotikon  to 
fall  into  disuse  without  formally  repealing  it. 

HENRY  OF  CLUGNY.  See  Henry  of  Lau- 
sanne. 

HENRY  OF  GHENT  (Henricus  de  Gandavo), 
b.  at  Muyden,  a  suburb  of  Ghent,  1217  ;  d.  as 
archdeacon  of  Tournay,  June  29,  1293;  was  a 
pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus ;  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  in  Paris ;  obtained  the  surname  of 
doctor  solemnis,  but  formed  no  school,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Plato  in  a  time  completely  ruled  by  Aris- 
totle. His  principal  works  are  Summa  qucestionum 
ordinariarum  and  Quodlibeta  theologica,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  See  K. 
Werner  :  Heinrich  von  Gent  als  Reprdsentant  des 
christlichen  Platonismus  im  13.  Jahrliunderte,  Berlin, 
1878.  G.  PLITT. 

HENRY  OF  GORCUM  (Henricus  Gorcomius), 

b.  at  Gorcum,  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  was  vice-chancellor  of  Cologne; 
and  wrote  De  ceremoniis  ecclesiasticis,  Commenta- 
ries on  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.,  besides 
several  works  {Contra  Hussitas,  etc.)  which  still 
remain  in  manuscript. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON,  canon  of  Lincoln, 
afterwards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  wrote  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  a  Historia  Anglo- 
rum,  from  Csesar  to  1154,  printed  in  Savile's  Scrip- 
tores  post  Bedam,  London,  1596,  and  translated 
into  English  by  T.  Forester,  London,  1583.  In 
D'Achery,  Spicelegium,  is  found  a  Libellus  de  con- 
temtu  mundi,  by  him. 

HENRY  OF  KETTENBACH.  See  Ketten- 
bach. 

HENRY  OF  LANGENSTEIN  (Henricus  de 
Hassia),  b.  in  Hesse,  1325;  d.  in  Vienna,  1397; 
studied  in  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
philosophy,  theology,  astronomy,  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  materialism;  and  went  in  1390 
to  Vienna  as  rector  of  the  newly  founded  univer- 


sity. His  principal  works  are  Consilium  pacis  de 
unione  ecclesice,  in  Hardt's  Magnum  Oecum.  Const. 
Consil.,  T.  II.,  and  Secreta  sacerdotum,  in  Fabricius : 
Bibliolheca  medice  et  infimcz  latinitatis.  See  Hart- 
wig  :  Heinrich  von  Langenstein,  Marburg,  1858. 

HENRY  OF  LAUSANNE,  also  called  HENRY 
OF  CLUGNY,  was  born  in  Switzerland  or  Italy 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
became  a  monk  in  Clugny,  but  left  the  monas- 
tery, put  off  the  cowl,  and  began,  starting  from 
Lausanne,  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  bare- 
footed, carrying  a  cross  in  his  hands,  and  preach- 
ing penitence,  with  singular  effect.  In  1116  he 
came  to  Mans,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
But  his  attacks  on  the  corruption,  of  the  Church 
and  the  depravity  of  the  clergy  caused  a  tremen- 
dous popular  excitement ;  and  Bishop  Hildebert 
drew  him  away.  For  some  time  he  wandered 
together  with  Peter  of  Bruys,  whose  heretical 
opinions,  however,  he  did  not  share.  But  Peter 
was  burnt  at  the  stake ;  and  in  1134  Henry  was 
arrested  by  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  brought 
before  the  Council  of  Pisa.  The  details  of  his 
trial  are  not  known ;  but  he  was  soon  set  free, 
and  repaired  to  Southern  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  reformatory  labor  with  great  success. 
Whole  congregations  left  their  churches,  and 
joined  him ;  and  in  1148  Pope  Eugene  III.  sent 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  Toulouse,  to  preach 
against  him.  He  was  again  arrested,  and  con- 
demned to  lifelong  imprisonment,  but  seems  to 
have  died  shortly  after.  About  his  doctrines,  only 
very  little  is  found  in  the  Acta  Episcoporum  Ceno- 
mannenesium  (Mabillon  :  Veterum  Analectorum,  T. 
III.)  ;  and  what  the  letters  of  St.  Bernard  contain 
bears  so  strong  an  imprint  of  passion  that  it  can- 
not be  accepted  without  restrictions.  See  Nean- 
der  :  Der  hi.  Bernhard  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Berlin, 
1813.  DIBELIUS. 

HENRY  OF  NORDLINGEN.  See  John  of 
Rutberg. 

HENRY  OF  ZUTPHEN.     See  Moller. 

HENRY  IV.,  king  of  France  (1589-1610),  was 
b.  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  Dec.  15,  1553 ;  a  son  of 
Antoine  de  Bourbon- Vendome  and  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Reformed  faith.  From  early  youth  he  stood  as 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Huguenot  party  in 
France,  not  only  on  account  of  his  high  rank, 
but  also  on  account  of  his  brilliant  military  tal- 
ent. On  the  death  of  his  mother  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Navarre  (1572),  and  in  the  same 
year  he  married  Marguerite  of  Valois.  But  he 
escaped  from  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
only  by  abjuring  his  faith ;  and,  during  the  three 
next  years  which  he  spent  at  the  court  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  he  seemed  to  have  become  entirely 
lost  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  left  the  court  (1576),  re-entered  the  Calvinist 
Church,  took  the  lead  of  the  Huguenot  party; 
and  then  followed  a  long  series  of  inextricable 
intrigues,  violent  feuds,  and  regular  campaigns, 
until  at  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (in  1589),  he 
found  himself,  according  to  the  Salic  law,  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  French  crown.  In  order  to 
gain  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects,  he  abjured  a  second 
time  the  Reformed  faith,  and  solemnly  entered 
the  Roman  Church,  July  23,  1593.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  Protestants,  his  old  friends  and  com- 
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rades,  he  signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes  April  15, 
1598 ;  and  from  that  time  he  reigned  in  peace 
and  with  great  success. 

That  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV  was  sincere, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe :  he  was  one  of  the 
clearest  heads  of  his  age,  and  he  was  educated  a 
Protestant.  It  was  simply  a  political  measure, 
an  act  of  shrewdness,  a  stage-trick  set  in  scene 
with  all  the  circumstantiality  which  the  intended 
effect  demanded.  More  than  once  he  confessed, 
■with  his  usual  incurable  open-mouthedness,  that 
he  had  joined  Rome  only  to  make  sure  of  the 
French  crown.  But,  even  if  his  words  had  been 
silent,  his  acts  would  have  told  the  truth.  His 
internal  policy  was  conciliatory,  tolerably  impar- 
tial, though  rather  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. But  his  foreign  policy  was  from  the  first  to 
the  last  moment,  in  its  highest  aims  and  in  its 
smallest  details,  so  invariably,  so  steadily,  so 
decidedly,  set  against  Rome,  Spain,  the  Catholic 
League  in  Germany,  and  for  England,  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Protestant  Union  of  Germany,  that 
it  soon  became  evident  to  the  opposite  party  that 
there  was  only  one  means  of  preventing  France 
from  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  Protestant 
Europe  against  the  Pope ;  namely,  the  death  of 
the  king.  Consequently  he  was  assassinated  in 
his  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  May  14,  1610, 
by  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  former  Jesuit. 

Lit.  —  The  letters  of  Henry  IV.,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  his  reign,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Rabanis,  Galitzin,  Rommel,  Pierre 
d'Estoile,  and  Xivrey.  Contemporary  or  nearly 
contemporary  information  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sully,  Palma  Cayet,  Du  Plessis-Mornay, 
and  De  Thou.  Monographs  have  been  written 
by  Poirson,  Philippson,  Mercier  de  Lacombe, 
Came,  Wolowski,  etc.  See  especially  E.  Stahe- 
lin  :  Der  Uebertritt  Konig  Heinrichs  des  Vierten  von 
Frankreich  zur  romisch-katholischen  Kirche,  Basel, 
1856,  2d  (title)  ed.,  1862. 

HENRY  VIII.  OF  ENGLAND.  See  England, 
Church  of. 

HENRY,  Matthew,  a  distinguished  noncon- 
formist divine  and  biblical  commentator ;  b.  Oct. 
28,  1662,  at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire ;  d.  June  22, 
1714,  at  Nantwich.  He  received  his  education 
under  his  father's  (Rev.  Philip  Henry)  roof,  and 
in  an  academy  at  Islington.  On  account  of  the 
severe  laws  against  the  nonconformists,  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  London,  1685.  It  was,  how- 
ever, his  strong  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
he  preached  from  time  to  time,  while  pursuing 
the  study  of  law,  until  1687,  when,  toleration 
being  granted  to  the  nonconformists,  he  was  or- 
dained, and  became  pastor  at  Chester.  In  1712 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Hackney,  near  London.  The 
first  Sunday  of  his  settlement  he  expounded  in 
the  morning  Gen.  i.,  and  in  the  afternoon  Matt. 
J.,  intending  to  take  up  the  whole  Bible,  chapter 
by  chapter.  On  the  return  journey  from  a  visit 
to  Chester,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and 
died.  ^      J 

Mr.  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  preacher; 
but  his  reputation  rests  upon  his  celebrated  com- 
mentary, The  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. It  was  begun  in  1704,  and  the  Pentateuch 
was  published  1706.  He  lived  to  complete  it  only 
as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  Acts.  This  work  is 
justly  celebrated  as  the  best  of  the  English  com- 


mentaries for  devotional  purposes.  The  author 
betrays  a  remarkable  fertility  of  practical  sug- 
gestion ;  and,  although  the  work  at  first  sight 
seems  diffuse,  it  will  be  found  on  closer  study  to 
contain  rich  stores  of  tersely  spoken  truths,  which 
hold  the  attention  by  their  quaint  freshness  and 
aptness,  and  feed  the  spiritual  life  by  their  scrip- 
tural unction.  It  has  no  critical  value;  and  Mr. 
Henry  in  the  Preface  expressly  says,  that,  in  this 
department,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  Poole's  Synop- 
sis. His  object  is  thus  stated  in  the  Preface: 
"  Some  complain,  after  the  stone  is  rolled  away 
from  the  well,  that  the  well  is  deep,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  draw  with.  Some  such,  perhaps, 

may  find  a  bucket  here,  or  water  drawn  to  their 
hands  ;  and  pleased  enough  shall  I  be  with  this 
office  of  the  Gibeonites  to  draw  water  for  the 
congregation  out  of  those  wells  of  salvation." 
It  is  commendation  enough  for  Henry's  Commen- 
tary, to  remember  that  three  of  the  greatest 
preachers  have  used  it  incessantly,  and  com- 
mended it  heartily,  —  Robert  Hall,  Whitefield, 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Whitefield  read  it  through 
four  times,  the  last  time  on  his  knees.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon says  (Commenting  and  Commentaries,  p.  3), 
"  Every  minister  ought  to  read  it  entirely  and 
carefully  through  once  at  least."  The  work  has 
been  republished  many  times  since  its  author's 
death.  The  most  accessible  editions  are  Carter's, 
New  York,  in  five  and  nine  volumes,  with  Prefa- 
tory Remarks  by  Archibald  Alexander  and 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth. 

Mr.  Henry  published  other  works,  such  as  a  Life 
of  Rev.  Philip  Henry  (1696),  Catechism  for  Chil- 
dren, and  Scripture  Catechism  in  the  Method  of  the 
Assembly's  (1702),  etc.  These  are  published  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  M.  Henry,  New  York,  1855.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Tong,  London,  1716,  Sir  John 
B.  Williams,  London,  1850.  See  also  Memoir 
in  Carter's  edition. 

HENRY,  Paul  Emile,  b.  at  Potsdam,  March 
22,  1792;  was  pastor  of  the  French  Huguenot 
Church  at  Berlin ;  d.  there  Nov.  24,  1853.  He 
wrote  Das  Leben  Johann  Calvin's,  Berlin,  1844, 
3  vols.,  afterwards  abridged  in  1  vol.  (1846).  It 
is  rather  a  valuable  collection  of  materials  for  a 
life  than  a  good  biography. 

HENRY,  Philip,  a.Presbyterian  divine  of  much 
holiness  of  life,  and  father  of  Matthew  Henry ; 
b.  at  Whitehall,  London,  Aug.  24,  1631;  d.  at 
Broad  Oak,  June  24,  1696.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby,  graduated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1659  was  pre- 
sented with  the  living  of  Worthenbury.  He  re- 
fused to  conform  in  1662,  and  fell  under  the  Five 
Mile  Act  (1665).  He  is  remembered  for  the 
purity  and  exemplariness  of  his  life.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  says  he  "could  nowhere  find  non- 
conformity united  with  more  Christian  graces 
than  in  him."  His  Memoir  was  written  by  his 
son,  Matthew  Henry,  and  is  printed  in  the 
latter's  Miscellaneous  Works  (New  York,  1855, 
2  vols.),  and  separately  by  the  Tract  Society,  New 
York.  See  also  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip 
Henry,  edited  by  Matthew  Henry  Lee,  London, 
1882. 

HENSCHEN,  G ottf ri ed ,  the  associate  of  Bolland 
in  the  preparation  of  the  famous  Acta  Sanctorum; 
b.  at  Venrad,  in  Flanders,  Jan.  21,  1600;  d.  at 
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Antwerp,  1681.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1619 :  in  1635,  Bolland,  whose  pupil  he  had 
been,  summoned  him  to  his  aid ;  and  upon  the 
Acta  Henschen  gladly  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  present  scope  of  the  work  was  his  idea,  for 
Bolland  had  contemplated  one  much  less  elabo- 
rate. See  the  art.  Bollandists  ;  also,  in  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welter  (ed.  I.,  vol.  xii.  554,  555),  art. 
Henschen,  Gottfried. 

HEPPE,  Heinrich  Ludwig  Julius,  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  in  Cassel,  March  30,  1820;  d.  at 
Marburg,  July  25,  1S79.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  1839-43,  in  which,  in  1850, 
he  became  professor  extraordinary,  and  1864 
professor  ordinary,  of  theology.  Although  not  a 
man  of  first-class  ability,  he  produced  a  number 
of  useful  works,  which  evince  great  industry  and 
competent  scholarship.  His  writings  may  be 
thus  classified  :  Theological.  —  Die  Dogmatik  des 
Protestant ismus  im  16.  Jalirhundert,  Gotha,  1857, 
3  vols. ;  Ursprung  u.  Geschichte  d.  Bezeichnungen 
"  reformirte  "  u.  "  lutherische  "  Kirche,  Gotha,  1859'; 
Die  Dogmatik  d.  evangelisch-reformirten  Kirche, 
Elberfeld,  1860.  Historical.  —  Gescluchte  d.  hes- 
sischen  Generalsynoden  von  1568-82,  Cassel,  1847, 
2  vols. ;  Geschichte  d.  deutschen  Protestantismus  in 
d.  Jahren  1555-85,  Marburg,  1852-59,  4  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1865,  1866;  Zur  Geschichte 
d.  evangelischen  Kirche  Rheinlands  u.  Westphale.ns, 
Iserlohn,  1867;  Geschichte  d.  theologischen  Facul- 
tdt  zu  Marburg,  Marburg,  1873;  Geschichte  d. 
quielistischen  Mystik  in  d.  kaiholischen  Kirche, 
Berlin,  1875;  Kirchengeschichte  beider  Hessen, 
Marburg,  1876-78,  2  vols.  Miscellaneous.  —  Ge- 
betbuchlein,  Marburg,  1852,  4th  ed.,  1876;  Die 
confessionelle  Entwicklung  der  hessischen  Kirche, 
Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1853;  Die  confessionelle  Ent- 
wicklung d.  alt.  protestantischen  Kirche  Deutsch- 
lands,  Marburg,  1854 ;  Die  Bekenntnisschriften  d. 
reformirten  Kirchen  Deutschlands,  Elberfeld,  1860 ; 
Philipp  Melanchthon,  Marburg,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1867  ; 
Theodor  Beza,  Elberfeld,  1861 ;  Die  presbyteriale 
Synodalverfassung  d.  evangel.  Kirche  in  Nord- 
deutschland,  Iserlohn,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1874;  Die 
Verfassung  d.  evang.  Kirche  im  ehem.  Kurhessen, 
Marburg,  1869;  Christliche  Ethik  and  Christiiche 
Sittenlehre,  both  Elberfeld,  1882. 

HERACLAS,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (232-247); 
was  a  Pagan  by  birth  ;  studied  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  Saccas ;  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Origen,  whom  he  succeeded  as  director  of  the 
catechetical  school.  His  stand-point  was  proba- 
bly identical  with  that  of  Origen;  but  he  was 
adroit  enough  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius  he  was  chosen  bishop. 
He  left  no  literary  monuments. 

HERACLEON.    See  Gnosticism. 

HERBERGER,  Valerius,  b.  at  Fraustadt,  Prus- 
sian Poland,  April  21, 1562;  d.  there  May  18, 1627; 
was  school-teacher  in  his  native  city  since  1584, 
and  pastor  of  the  evangelical  church  since  1598, 
and  acquired  a  great  name  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  several  collections  of  sermons,  and  his 
Postille  is  still  read.  See  S.  F  Lauterbach  : 
Vita,  Fama  et  Fata  V,  H.,  1708. 

HERBELOT,  Barthelemy  d',  Orientalist;  b. 
in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 1625 ;  d.  there  Dec.  8, 1695.  His 
life  was  spent  upon  the  composition  of  his  in- 
valuable thesaurus  of  Oriental  learning,  —  Biblio- 
thbque  orientale,  ou  dictionnaire  universal  contenant 


gtneralement  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  connaissance  de 
peuples  de  V Orient,  edited  by  A.  Galland,  Paris, 
1697.  It  is  mainly  an  abridged  translation  of 
the  immense  biographical  and  bibliographical 
cyclopaedia  of  Hajji  Khalfa,  but  enlarged  from 
various  sources.  In  spite  of  its  occasional  inac- 
curacies and  inconsistencies,  it  is  "  the  one  availa- 
ble source  for  much  information  to  others  than 
Oriental  scholars ;  and  as  such  it  retains  its  im- 
portance." It  was  reprinted,  unaltered,  Maes- 
tricht,  1776,  and,  with  additions  by  Galand,  The 
Hague,  1777-79,  4  vols. ;  reprinted  in  Maestricht, 
1780 ;  German  translation,  Halle,  1785-90,  4  vols. 

HERBERT,  Edward.     See  Deism. 

HERBERT,  George,  one  of  the  quaintest  but 
holiest  poets  of  England;  b.  at  Montgomery, 
Wales,  April  3,  1593;  d.  at  Bemerton,  Eng., 
February,  1633.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (1615),  and  public  orator  of 
the  university  (1619-27),  in  which  capacity  he 
came  in  contact  with  King  James,  and  was  for  a 
time  more  or  less  a  courtier;  but  in  1625  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  in  1630  made  rector  of 
Bemerton.  His  life  as  a  minister  was  so  exem- 
plary and  so  devoted,  that  he  was  called  "  Holy 
George  Herbert."  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
poems,  The  Temple,  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
Ejaculations,  Cambridge,  1631.  They  abound  in 
oddities  of  expression,  but  breathe  so  pure  and 
holy  a  spirit  that  they  are  religious  classics,  and 
give  Herbert  claim  to  be,  with  Keble,  the  poet  of 
Anglican  theology.  Herbert's  prose-work,  The 
Priest  to  the  Temple,  or  the  Character  of  a  Country 
Parson,  is  an  excellent  treatise  upon  pastoral 
theology.  It  has  doubtless  helped  Herbert's 
reputation  that  Izaak  Walton  was  his  biographer 
(1670).  There  are  many  editions  of  Herbert. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Professor  NichoL 
London,  1863.  Coleridge  edited  his  complete 
works,  London,  1846. 

HERDER,  Johann  Gottfried,  b.  Aug.  25,  1744, 
at  Mohrungen,  East  Prussia ;  d.  at  Weimar,  Dec. 
18, 1803 ;  studied  theology,  philosophy,  languages, 
and  literature,  at  Kbnigsberg,  where  he  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Kant  and  Hamann,  and  was  in 
1764  appointed  teacher  in  the  cathedral-school 
of  Riga,  and  in  1767  afternoon-preacher  in  one  of 
the  suburban  churches.  In  Riga  he  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  pulpit-orator,  drawing 
larger  and  larger  audiences;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  also  attracted  the  attention  of  literary 
Germany  by  his  Fragmente  iiber  die  deutsche  Lit- 
ter-atur  and  Kritische  W alder.  In  17C9  he  left 
Riga,  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin 
for  some  time,  made  in  Strassburg  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe  and  Jung-Stilling,  and  was  in 
1771  appointed  court-preacher  and  superintendent 
at  Biickeburg.  To  this  period  of  his  life  belong, 
of  his  theological  writings,  the  Provinzialbldtter, 
Alteste  Urkunde  des  Menschengeschlechts,  Erlduter- 
ungen  aus  einer  neueroffneten  morgenlandischen 
Quelle,  and  Briefe  zweier  Briider  Jesu,  which  made 
a  deep  impression,  and  established  it  as  an 
axiom  in  biblical  exegesis,  that  the  Bible  is  not 
simply  a  doctrinal  code,  a  dogmatical  system,  but 
a  whole  literature,  which  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  time,  its  place,  and  its  historical 
surroundings,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 
In  1776  he  moved  to  Weimar  as  court-preacher 
and  superintendent-general,  and  there  published 
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the  ripest  and  most  important  of  his  works,  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  theological.  To  the  former 
class  belong  his  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Ge- 
schichte,  Gott,  etc. ;  to  the  latter,  his  Lieder  der 
Liebe  (1778),  half  a  paraphrase  of,  half  a  com- 
mentary on,  the  Canticles,  Vom  Geist  hebraischer 
Poesie  (1782),  which  remodelled  the  whole  con- 
ception, popular  and  scientific,  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  especially  his  so-called  Christliche  Schriften, 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  immense 
literature  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
The  Life  of  Christ.  Not  belonging  to  any  special 
theological  school,  Herder  formed  no  school  him- 
self; but,  by  his  wide  historical  horizon  and 
vivid  psychological  intuition,  he  exercised  an 
elevating  and  ennobling  influence  on  almost  all 
departments  of  theological  science  and  Christian 
life.  Of  the  common  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  his  theological  writings  occupy  the  first 
twelve  volumes. 

Lit.  —  Caroline  Herder  (his  wife)  :  Erin- 
nerungen  an  H. ;  E.  Herder  (his  son) :  Lebens- 
bild;  Doring  :  Herders  Leben,  1823 ;  A.  Werner  : 
Herder  als  Theolog,  1871.  [A  new  edition  of 
Herder's  Sammtliche  Werke  appeared  in  Berlin, 
1877  sqq.,  32  vols.]  A.  WERNER. 

HEREFORD,  an  English  bishopric,  the  cathe- 
dral of  which  is  situated  in  the  town  of  this 
name.  The  see  was  detached  from  Lichfield  in 
673.  Hereford  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wye,  has  a  population  of  nineteen  thousand. 
The  cathedral  was  founded  825,  rebuilt  1030, 
burnt  by  the  Welsh  1055,  again  rebuilt  1079- 
1115 :  the  great  western  tower  fell  1786.  There 
have  been  two  modern  restorations,  — 1842  and 
1863.  The  cathedral  is  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  long.  "  But  for  the  fall  of  the  western 
tower,  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  nave, 
and  other  solecisms,  few  cathedrals  could  offer  so 
complete  a  field  of  progressive  architecture,  from 
Early  Norman  to  latest  Perpendicular."  The 
present  (1882)  incumbent  of  the  see  of  Hereford 
is  John  Atlay,  D.D.,  and  the  income  is  forty-two 
hundred  pounds. 

HERESY  (aipeme,  "a  selection")  designates  in 
the  New  Testament  a  party  or  school;  and  the 
Pharisees  (Acts  xv.  5,  xxvi.  5),  the  Sadducees 
(Acts  v.  17),  and  even  the  Christians  (Acts  xxiv. 
14,  xxviii.  22),  are  called  "  heresies."  The  use  of 
the  term,  however,  in  connection  with  schisms, 
proves  that  it  did  not  exclusively  designate  dis- 
sent in  matters  of  doctrine  (1  Cor.  xi.  19 ;  Gal. 
v.  20).  At  a  later  period  the  term  was  employed 
principally  in  the  sense  of  doctrinal  departures 
from  revealed  truth,  or  erroneous  views  (Tit.  iii. 
10;  2  Pet.  ii.  1).  ^ 

The  apostles  treated  very  seriously  all  depart- 
ures from  their  doctrine.  We  need  only  think 
of  such  expressions  as  "grievous  wolves"  (Acts 
xx.  29),  "dogs"  (Phil.  iii.  2),  and  the  terms  in 
which  Paul  speaks  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  in 
the  Galatian  Church,  and  of  the  Gnostic  teachers 

It  2 &d  to  iu  the  EPistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
the  Pastoral  Letters .  With  no  less  severity  did  the 
lathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  treat  depart- 
ures from  the  catholic  doctrine.  Polycarp  regard- 
ed Marcion  as  the  first-born  of  the  Devil.  Igna- 
tius sees  in  heretics  poisonous  plants,  or  animals 
in  human  form.  Justin  and  Tertullian  condemn 
their  errors  as  inspirations  of  the  Evil  One; 
10-II 


Theophilus  compares  them  to  barren  and  rocky 
islands  on  which  ships  are  wrecked ;  and  Origen 
says,  that  as  pirates  place  lights  on  cliffs  to  allure 
and  destroy  vessels  in  quest  of  refuge,  so  the 
Prince  of  this  world  lights  the  fires  of  false  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  destroy  men.  [Jerome  calls  the 
congregations  of  the  heretics  synagogues  of  Satan 
(Ep.  123),  and  says  their  communion  is  to  be 
avoided  like  that  of  vipers  and  scorpions  (Ep. 
130)].  They  included  under  heresy  all  dissent 
from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation,  at- 
tributed it  to  insubordination  to  the  apostolic 
faith,  and  regarded  pride  and  ambition  as  its 
ultimate  causes. 

The  apostles  and  fathers  could  not  have  toler- 
ated all  possible  construction  of  its  doctrine  with- 
out being  guilty  of  treason  toward  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  smaller  measure, 
of  the  Reformation  period.  Luther  could  not 
have  tolerated  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  convic- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  [?].  But,  while 
the  fathers  were  justified  in  insisting  upon  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  they  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish between  doctrines  subversive  of  Christianity 
(such  as  Ebionism,  Gnosticism,  and  Manichseism) 
and  dissent  in  unessentials  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Montanists,  Novatians,  Donatists,  etc.).  The 
baptism  of  Novatians,  Donatists,  Arians,  etc., 
was  recognized  as  valid  (Augustine,  De  Bapt., 
I.  13,  etc.).  Heresy  disturbed  the  unity  of  doc- 
trine and  of  fellowship  in  the  early  Church.  The 
Church  was,  therefore,  forced  to  exclude  heretics 
from  its  communion.  Once  excluded,  they  formed 
societies  of  their  own.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Novatians,  Gnostics,  Manichaans,  Donatists, 
Nestorians,  etc.  But,  relatively  justified  as  the 
Donatists  and  others  were,  all  these  heretical 
orgnizations  lacked  vital  power,  and  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  disintegration,  or  dragged  out  a  linger- 
ing existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
was  represented  by  such  figures  as  "  the  pillar  of 
truth,"  "the  body  of  Christ."  "No  one  can  have 
God  as  a  father,  who  does  not  accept  the  Church 
as  his  mother,"  says  Cyprian;  or  "Christ  for 
head,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Church  as  the 
body,"  says  Augustine.  Notwithstanding  this 
sharp  distinction,  Augustine  and  the  early  Church 
generally  regarded  only  such  false  doctrine  heresy 
which  is  persistent,  and  prompted  by  animosity 
to  the  Church  (pertinaci  animositate) . 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Latin  Church  pro- 
nounced the  Eastern  Church  schismatic,  and  itself 
the  catholic  or  universal  Church.  The  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(Filioque),  adopted  as  a  doctrine  at  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  (1215),  has  never  been  accepted 
by  the  Eastern  Communion.  But  the  Latin 
Church  has  never  pronounced  the  Greek  doctrine 
heretical.  The  dualistic  errors  of  the  Cathari, 
however,  it  did;  and,  when  the  Reformation  came, 
it  pursued  the  new  sects  with  fire  and  sword. 

If  the  visible  Church  be  the  body  of  those  who 
confess  Christ,  then  the  Latin,  Eastern,  and  Prot- 
estant churches  are  parts  of  the  one  Church.  The 
Latin  Church,  however,  appropriating  to  itself 
the  appellation  "catholic,"  calls  the  Greeks  "schis- 
matics," and  the  Protestants  "heretics."  If  it 
be  the  Church,  then  the  congregations  outside  of 
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its  pale  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  or  partici- 
pate in  salvation ;  for  the  Church  is  the  channel 
of  salvation.  Roman-Catholic  theologians  have 
avoided  this  conclusion  by  distinguishing  between 
two  kinds  of  heretics,  —  material  heretics,  or  those 
who  hold  to  error  in  ignorance,  and  are  free  from 
guilt,  and  formal  heretics,  or  those  who  wittingly 
and  resolutely  put  themselves  in  antagonism  to 
the  Church  (Perrone,  Prcelectiones,  §  265).  The 
Protestant  Church  does  not  pretend  to  be  the 
Church,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  Its  confessions 
never  declared  either  the  Roman  or  the  Eastern 
Church  heretical,  nor  did  the  Lutheran  Church 
call  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
a  heresy. 

What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  heresy? 
Heresy  is  erroneous  doctrine  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  Church,  but  denies  its  essential  teachings 
as  they  were  formulated  by  early  Christianity. 
If  that  which  is  peculiar  to  and  essential  in  Chris- 
tianity is  the  confession  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  —  three  persons 
in  a  unity  of  essence,  —  then  Tritheism,  Ebion- 
ism,  Monarchism,  and  Arianism  are  heresies.  If 
Christ  is  the  God-Man,  then  Docetists,  Samosa- 
tians,  Monophysites,  and  Nestorians  are  heretics; 
and  if  it  be  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
to  apply  the  benefits  of  redemption,  and  to  regen- 
erate, then  the  Pelagians  belong  in  the  same 
category. 

Among  the  mistakes  of  the  visible  Church, 
which  for  many  centuries  disturbed  the  spiritual 
vision  of  Christians,  and  led  to  horrible  crimes 
in  the  name  of  religion,  must  be  counted  the 
delusion  that  heresy  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
civil  power.  While  Luther  raised  his  voice  in 
indignation  at  the  blood  of  the  first  heretic, 
Augustine  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
xiv.  23),  "  compel  them  to  come  in,"  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  interference  of  the  State  to  check  the 
growth  of  heresy.  Could  he  have  read  the  com- 
mentary which  the  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses, 
the  holocausts  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Night,  wrote  to  his  words,  he  would 
not  have  been  content,  as  he  was,  with  simply 
saying  that  he  did  not  desire  that  heretics  should 
be  put  to  death.  But  even  Protestants  have  been 
guilty  of  holding  the  doctrine  that  heretics  should 
be  put  to  death.  Not  only  was  Servetus  burned 
at  Geneva,  but  Calvin  defended  the  right  of  the 
civil  power  to  punish  heretics  with  death  by  the 
sword  in  a  tract  published  1544:  Defensio  ortho- 
doxce  fidei  ubi  ostendltur  hcereticos  jure  gladii 

coercendos  esse,  etc.  ("A  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faith  .  wherein  is  shown  that  heretics  should 
be  coerced  by  the  punishment  of  the  sword,"  etc.). 
Luther's  words  speak  the  truth :  "  To  burn  heretics 
is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Grand 
u.  Ursache  oiler  Artikel,  so  durch  d.  riim.  Bulle  un- 
rechllich  verdammt  warden,  1520).  For  a  discussion 
of  the  treatment  of  heretics  see  Inquisition. 

[Lit.  —  The  principal  heresiologists  of  the  early 
Church  are  Justin  Martyr,  103-166  (Zwray/m 
Kara  nacsuv  tuv  yeyevqjievuv  aipeceuv:  the  work  is 
lost),  Irex.eus,  d.  about  200  ('Eltyxoi,),  Tertul- 
Lian,  150-220  (De  Prasscrip.  adv.  omnes  Hozreses), 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  150-216  (Srpu^arftf), 
Hippolytus,  160-236  ('EMyx"C),  Epiphanius,  303- 
400  ('AyKvnuTos  and  Xlavupiov),  Philastrius,  Bishop 
of  Brescia  378-387  (Liber  de  Hceresibus),  Augus- 


tine, 354-430  (De  Hazresibus  Liber),  Theodoret, 
390-450  (klpETLKf/g  KaKOfiv&iag  emTOfj-i)).  —  Modern 
Histories.  Gottfried  Arnold  :  Unparteiische 
Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Historie,  1700,  best  ed.,  Schaff- 
hausen,  1740 ;  Lardner  :  History  of  the  Heretics 
of  the  First  Two  Centuries,  London,  1780;  Walch: 
Historie  d.  Ketzereien  bis  aufd.  Zeit  d.  Beformatoren 
(down  to  the  Reformation)  Leipzig,  1762,  7  vols. ; 
Burton  :  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Oxford, 
1829  ;  Hahn  :  Geschichte  d.  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter, 
1846-50.]  kahnis. 

HERETICAL  BAPTISM.  See  Baptism  by 
Heretics. 

HERIGER,  b.  in  Flanders,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century;  came  in  965  to  Lobbes  or 
Lobach,  a  monastery  situated  on  the  Sambre  in 
Hainaux,  and  at  that  period  the  seat  of  a  famous 
school;  became  teacher  in  the  school,  and  in  990 
abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  died  there  Oct.  31, 
1007.  Besides  some  historical  works  (Gesta  epis- 
coporum  Tungrensium,  etc.),  and  a  mathematical 
work  (Begula  de  abaco),  he  wrote  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  Paschasius  Radbertus,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
had  not  yet  become  generally  adopted  by  the 
Church.  See  Mabillon  :  Annales  O.  S.  B.,  IV- 
60,  178. 

HERIMANN  CONTRACTUS.    See  Hermann. 

HERLE,  Charles,  b.  at  Prideaux  Herle,  Corn- 
wall, Eng.,  1598;  d.  Winwick,  Lancashire,  Sep- 
tember, 1659.  He  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
in  1612,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1618.  He 
settled  as  a  minister,  at  first  in  Devonshire,  but 
soon  after  became  rector  of  Winwick  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Twisse,  as  prolocutor  of  the  same  ;  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  the  close.  He  was  a  gener- 
ous-minded Puritan  and  Presbyterian,  with  an 
irenic  spirit,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lancashire, 
and  in  providing  a  learned  and  faithful  ministry 
for  the  churches,  and  excluding  the  scandalous 
and  ignorant,  for  which  he  received  much  ill- 
deserved  reproach.  His  principal  works  are  of  a 
practical  character  :  Contemplations  and  Devotions, 
pp.  546,  London,  1631 ;  Independency  on  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Independency  of  the  Churches,  4to,  pp. 
44,  London,  1643  (irenic  towards  the  Independ- 
ents) ;  Wisdom's  Tripos,  London,  1655,  in  which 
he  shows  the  excellency  of  Christian  wisdom 
above  that  of  worldly  policy  and  moral  prudence. 
He  also  delivered  several  sermons  before  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  we  would  mention  A  Pair  of  Com- 
passes for  Church  and  State,  November,  1642,  and 
David's  Song,  June,  1643.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  Wood:  Athena;  Oxoniensis,  III.  477;  and 
Reid  :  Memoirs  of  Westminster  Divines,  Paisley, 
1811.  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

HERMAN,  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  earliest  evan- 
gelical hymn-writers ;  was  cantor  at  Joachims- 
thal  in  Bohemia,  and  died  there  May  3,  1561. 
His  hymns,  intended  for  the  school  and  the  home, 
rather  than  for  the  church,  appeared  originally 
single  on  fly-leaves,  and  then  in  two  collections, 
1560  and  1562.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  use. 
His  "  Mine  hour  appointed  is  at  hand,"  was  trans- 
lated by  Massie,  and  was  sung  at  the  funeral  of 
Prince  Albert  in  1861.     His  life  was  written  by 
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K.  F.  Ledderhose,  Halle,  1855,  and  by  E.  Pfeifer, 
Berlin,  1858. 

HERMANN    or    HERIMANN     CONTRACTUS 

(the  lame),  b.,  of  noble  descent,  July  18,  1013 ; 
entered,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  the 
monastery  of  Reichenau,  situated  on  an  island  in 
Lake  Constance;  took  the  vows  when  he  was 
thirty ;  and  d.  in  1054.  He  was  a  man  of  vast 
learning  and  varied  authorship ;  but  his  principal 
work  is  his  chronicle,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
till  1054,  and  specially  valuable  for  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  first  printed  at  Basel,  1529, 
afterwards  often.  See  Pertz  :  Monum.,  V  ; 
Hans  Jacob  :  Herman  der  Lahme,  Mainz,  1875. 

HERMANN  OF  FRITZLAR,  a  mystic  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  was  proba- 
bly a  rich  layman,  who,  after  travelling  in  France, 
[taly,  and  Germany,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  authorship.  His 
Die  Blume  der  Schauung  is  lost;  but  his  Heiligen- 
leben,  a  compilation  from  sources  now  mostly 
lost,  is  printed  in  Pfeiffer  :  Deutsche  Mystiker 
d.  14-  Jahrhunderts,  I. 

HERMANN  VON  DER  HARDT,  b.  at  Melle, 
Westphalia,  Nov.  15,  1660 ;  d.  at  Helmstadt,  Feb. 
28,  1746 ;  studied  at  Jena ;  became  in  1686  a 
member  of  the  Collegium  Philobiblicum  in  Leip- 
zig ;  staid  for  some  time  in  Dresden  in  the  house 
of  Spener ;  and  was  in  1690  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Helmstadt.  There  he 
developed  a  very  comprehensive  literary  activity, 
his  writings  numbering  about  three  hundred ;  but 
he  entirely  abandoned  his  pietistic  tendency,  and 
pursued  a  strongly  pronounced  rationalistic  course 
until  in  1727,  on  account  of  his  JEnigmata  Prisci 
Orbis  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  for- 
bidden to  publish  any  thing  without  special  per- 
mit. His  principal  works  are  Authographa  Lutheri 
(1690),  Magnum  (Ecumenicum  Constantiense  Con- 
cilium (1697-1700),  Historia  literaria  Reforma- 
tions (1717),  etc., —  all  more  or  less  unreliable 
on  account  of  the  author's  passion  for  the  para- 
doxical. P.  TSCHACKERT. 

HERMANN  VON  WIED,  or  HERMANN  V., 
b.  Jan.  15,  1477 ;  d.  Aug.  15,  1552  ;  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  by  the  chapter  in  1515, 
and  confirmed  by  Leo  X.  In  1536  he  convened 
a  provincial  synod,  and  introduced  a  number  of 
reforms  in  his  diocese,  though  without  causing 
any  conflict  with  Rome.  But  in  1542  he  invited 
Butzer  from  Strassbui-g  to  preach  the  Reformed 
faith  in  the  cathedral  of  Bonn;  and  at  once  began 
the  attacks  of  the  Roman  curia  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  own  chapter.  When  the  contest  be- 
came critical,  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  stepped  in  ; 
and,  as  the  Protestant  princes  were  unwilling  to 
interfere,  the  archbishop  was  deposed,  and  retired 
to  his  estates  at  Wied.  See  C.  Varrentrapp: 
Hermann  v.  Wied  u.  sein  Reformationsversuch  in 
Koln,  Leipzig,  1878. 

HERMAS  [".the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the 
Church  of  the  second  century,"  Dean  Stanley], 
a  name  under  which  a  book  has  come  down  to 
us,  called  the  Shepherd  (pastor,  ■noifirjv),  and  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  early  Church  [quoted  by 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  etc.]. 
■The  title  Shepherd  evidently  was  derived  from 
the  first  words  of  the  angel  to  the  author,  "  I  am 
the  shepherd"  ('Ey6  elfil  6  ■koiut1v). 

Text —  "We  are  now  in  possession  of  two  Greek 


copies,  —  the  one  in  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  dis- 
covered 1859  (not  complete)  ;  the  other  in  the  Leip- 
zig manuscript,  together  with  three  pages  found 
on  Mount  Athos.  Editions  appeared  at  Leipzig 
by  Rud.  Anger  (1856),  Teschendorf  (1856),- 
Dressel  (1863),  Hilgenfeld  (1866),  [2d  ed. 
1881].  There  are  two  Latin  translations,  —  the 
Vulgata  and  the  Palatina  (in  the  Vatican  Library). 
The  Vulgata  was  first  edited  by  Faber  Stapulensis, 
Paris,  1513;  since  then  many  times.  Hilgenfeld's 
edition  (Leipzig,  1873)  is  critical.  D'Abbadie 
issued  an  Ethiopic  translation,  Leipzig,  1860.  Its 
probable  date  is  543.  The  edition  of  Gebhardt 
and  Harnack  (Patres  Apost.,  Leipzig,  1877),  based 
upon  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  is  the  best. 

Contents.  —  The  book  contains  a  number  of 
visions  accorded  to  Hermas.  Their  intent  is  to 
arouse  Hermas,  and  the  Church  through  him,  to 
repentance.  The  time  of  repentance  is  limited, 
and  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  uniformity  of 
style  stamps  the  whole  as  one  composition.  The 
author  divides  the  book  into  two  parts ;  an  aged 
woman  explaining  the  visions  of  the  first  part,  an 
angel  those  of  the  second.  The  visions  contain 
revelations,  commandments  (to  believe  in  the  one 
God,  practise  alms,  avoid  falsehood  and  fornica- 
tion, etc.),  and  similitudes.  Hermas  was  neither 
a  Judaizing  Christian  (Schwegler,  Lipsius),  nor 
an  intense  Paulinian,  but  a  member  of  the  ortho- 
dox church  of  his  day. 

Authorship.  —  The  opinions  may  be  reduced  to 
four :  (1)  Relying  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Muratorian  canon,  a  real  Hermas,  the  brother  of 
Bishop  Pius  (139-154),  was  author  (Heyne,  Geb- 
hardt, Harnack) ;  (2)  Relying  upon  the  state- 
ment in  the  book  itself  (Vis.  II.  4,  3),  that  Her- 
mas delivered  the  book  to  Clement,  assumed  to 
be  Clement  of  Rome,  the  author  is  regarded  as 
having  been  his  contemporary  (Gaab,  Caspari, 
Alzog,  Zahn)  ;  (3)  Hermas  wrote  his  book  under 
Pius,  but  gave  himself  out  for  a  contemporary  of 
Clement,  or  for  the  Hermas  of  Rom.  xvi.  14 
(Behm,  Ewald,  Credner,  Ritschl,  Hefele,  Dorner, 
Thiersch)  ;  (4)  an  unknown  author  of  the  second 
century  who  simulated  the  old  Hermas  (Schweg- 
ler, Lechler,  Hilgenfeld,  Lange,  Donaldson).  We 
hold  to  the  first  view,  on  the  ground  of  the  explicit 
statement  in  the  Muratorian  canon.  The  Clem- 
ent referred  to  in  the  book  is  not  necessarily 
Clement  of  Rome.  The  condition  of  the  Church 
represented  is  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  with  its  Gnostic  errors  and  its  hypocrites. 
The  work  was  probably  written  about  130,  for 
we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  period  between  139-154, 
which,  according  to  Lipsius,  was  the  term  of  Pius' 
administration.  Pius  was  not  bishop  in  our 
sense,  but  a  prominent  presbyter.  The  book  of 
Hermas  speaks  only  of  presbyters  in  the  Roman 
Church  (comp.  Vis.  II.  2,  6;  III.  8,  etc.). 

Lit.  —  Gratz  :  Disquisit.  in  Pastor.  Henna;, 
Bonn,  1820;  Jachmann:  D.  Hirt  d.  Hermas,  Ko- 
nigsf.,  1839;  Hilgenfeld:  Apost.  Yiiter,  Halle, 
1853;  Gaab:  D.  Hirte  d.  Hermas,  Basel,  1866; 
Zahn  :  D.  Hirt  d.  Hermas,  Gotha,  1868 :  Donald- 
son :  Apostolical  Fathers,  London,  1874  :  Blum  : 
D.  Verf.  d.  Schrift,  w.  d.  Titel  " Hirt."  fiihrt,  Ros- 
tock, 1876  ;  Schodde  :  Hermd  Nabi,  The  Ethiop.  1 . 
of  Pastor  H.,  Examined,  Leipzig,  1870;  [Smith  and 
Wace,  Diet.  Biog.,  Trans,  of  Hennas  in  Clarke's 
Lib.  of  Fathers,  vol.  i.,  1867].  UHLHORN. 
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HERMENEUTICS,    Biblical.     I.    Definition. 

—  The  term  "  hermeneutics "  is  derived  from 
ip/ievcveiv  (from  'Eftuw,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods),  and  allied  with  elpu  ("  to  inquire "),  and 
has  the  broader  meaning  of  explaining  the 
thoughts  of  another  (Xen.,  Mem.,  I.  2,  52  ;  Thuc, 
II.  60),  and  the  narrower  meaning  of  translation 
(John  i.  38,  etc.).  Hermeneutics  differs  from 
exegesis  as  the  theory  differs  from  practice,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  definition  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be 
ascertained  and  communicated.  Augustine  spoke 
long  ago  of  two  qualifications  of  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  —  the  capacity  to  find  out  the  author's 
meaning,  and  the  capacity  to  express  it  ("  Modus 
inveniendi  quce  intelligenda  sunt  et  modus  prqferendi, 
quce  inlellecta  sunt,"  —  De  Doct.  Chr.,I.  1);  and 
Ernesti  speaks  in  the  same  way  ("  Subtilitas  in- 
telligendi  et  explicandi "). 

II.  Place.  —  There  was  an  exegesis  of  the 
Bible  before  there  was  a  science  of  exegesis  ;  and 
hermeneutics  cannot  make  an  exegete,  any  more 
than  homiletics  can  make  a  preacher,  or  rhetoric 
an  orator.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  her- 
meneutics has  its  own  place,  and  trains  up  the 
natural  talent,  and  lays  down  laws  for  its  exercise. 
"  The  same  considerations,"  as  Landerer  has  said, 
"  which  make  theology,  or  the  science  of  the  true 
religion,  necessary,  make  also  hermeneutics  neces- 
sary as  a  special  theological  discipline."  It  is  a 
branch  of  historical  theology,  or  more  especially 
of  exegetical  theology,  which  investigates  the 
historical  origin  of  Christianity,  and  expounds 
its  records.  It  regards  the  canon  as  fixed,  and 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  science  of  biblical 
introduction,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  biblical 
criticism,  which  is  concerned  with  the  integrity 
of  the  text.  But  on  the  other  side,  without  the 
aid  of  hermeneutics,  the  occasion  of  the  biblical 
writings  and  their  design  cannot  be  fully  known  ; 
and  even  textual  criticism  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  exposition  of  the  text.  The  relation  of 
hermeneutics,  therefore,  and  biblical  criticism 
and  introduction,  is  one  of  mutual  dependence. 

III.  Method.  —  The  method  which  hermeneu- 
tics pursues  is  twofold,  —  the  ascertainment  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  its  communication. 
The  ascertainment  of  the  author's  thoughts  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  accurate  study  of  the  language 
in  which  he  has  clothed  them.  The  laws  of 
grammar  are  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  all  the 
results  of  lexicographical  learning  to  be  applied. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  man  him- 
self is  the  style,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
author  regulate  the  language ;  so  that  the  letter 
of  the  grammar  is  by  no  means  an  infallible 
guide.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  for  example,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mood  of  the  writer,  and  his 
peculiar  environments,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Schleiermacher  well  says,  "  No  bibli- 
cal book  can  be  perfectly  understood,  except  as  it 
is  studied  with  reference  to  the  whole  environ- 
ment out  of  which  it  grew,  and  in  connection 
with  the  position  of  author  and  readers "  (Kurze 
Darstell,  §  140).  There  is  also  a  subjective  quali- 
fication; namely,  that  the  interpreter  is  able  to 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  is 
willing  to  do  it.  Experience  teaches  that  only 
kindred  souls  can  understand  each  other;  or,  as 


Luther  says,  "  He  only  understands  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues who  has  lived  with  the  shepherds ;  and  he 
who  will  understand  a  poet  must  travel  to  the 
poet's  country."  The  interpreter  must  have  reli- 
gious feeling,  but  under  no  circumstances  ap- 
proach his  work  with  dogmatic  prepossessions. 
Bengel  says,  "  A  living  faith  is  the  first  qualifica- 
tion of  a  biblical  interpreter ; "  and  Landerer 
says,  "  The  interpreter  must  be  led  by  the  spirit 
of  truth  which  rules  in  the  Bible."  Absolute 
freedom  from  prepossessions  is  as  impossible  as 
it  is  uncalled  for.  Indifferent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  he  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be. 

The  communication  of  the  meaning  of  the  bib- 
lical writer  may  be  effected  in  three  ways,  —  by 
simple  translation,  by  paraphrase,  and  by  com- 
mentary. Paraphrases  have  their  justification 
in  the  pregnancy  and  fulness  of  Scripture.  As 
for  the  commentator,  he  should  not  merely  give 
grammatical  criticisms,  but  give  a  clear  insight 
into  the  organism  and  aim  of  the  book  upon 
which  he  is  commenting. 

IV  Principles  of  Interpretation.  —  De- 
partures from  the  true  method  of  interpretation 
result  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  exegete,  and  from  a  purpose,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  to  put  into  the  author's 
words  a  meaning  which  is  not  there.  The  first 
in  point  of  historical  origin  is  the  allegorical 
method.  The  word  comes  from  iMyyopeiv,  which 
means  to  say  something  else  than  is  expressed  in 
the  language.  The  allegorist  therefore  seeks  to 
uncover  a  meaning  which  is  not  apparent  on  the 
surface ;  the  presumption  being,  that  the  Spirit 
has  concealed  a  sense  behind  the  words,  of  which 
the  human  writers  were  not  even  conscious.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  there  is  a  simple  mean- 
ing, but  also  another,  which  the  interpreter  is  to 
detect.  This  method  was  carried  to  ridiculous 
extremes  in  the  ancient  church  and  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  Luther  says,  "When  I  was  a 
monk,  I  allegorized  every  thing ;  but  now  I  have 
given  up  allegorizing,  and  my  first  and  best  art 
is  to  explain  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  sim- 
ple sense  (simplici  sensu) ;  for  it  is  in  the  literal 
sense  that  power,  doctrine,  and  art  reside."  The 
dogmatic  method  led  to  about  the  same  results  as 
the  allegorical.  The  interpreter  approaches  the 
Bible  with  a  rule  of  faith  wThich  is  the  norm  of 
interpretation.  In  a  special  sense  is  this  true  of 
Roman-Catholic  interpreters,  who  may  not  depart 
from  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  decrees 
of  councils.  Ldhnis  well  expresses  it,  when  he 
says  (p.  151),  "  As  a  diplomat  must  explain  and 
look  at  every  thing  in  the  spirit,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  interest,  of  his  prince  so  must  the 
Catholic  expositor  follow  the  instructions,  and 
interpret  in  the  spirit,  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
Interpretation  is  thus  made  in  a  true  sense  of 
the  word  impossible. 

The  so-called  rational  method,  according  to 
which  the  interpreter  is  to  approach  the  Bible 
with  a  mind  absolutely  devoid  of  prepossessions, 
did  the  very  thing  which  its  advocates  professed 
to  deprecate.  The  last  method  is  the  so-called 
emphatic  method,  by  which  the  meaning  of  every 
special  word  is  emphasized,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, enlarged. 

V  History.  —  The  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture  flourished    long    before    hermeneutics   was 
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reduced  to  a  science,  just  as  preaching  was  prac- 
tised before  there  was  a  science  of  homiletics. 
Not  only  the  rabbins,  but  also  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  interpreted  the  Old  Testament ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  latter  nowhere  prove  a 
religious  and  ethical  principle  which  is  false 
(Landerer).  The  rabbins  and  Philo  both  prac- 
tised the  allegorizing  method ;  the  former  using 
it  as  a  bridge  to  the  ceremonial  laws  and  false 
Messianic  hopes  which  we  meet  in  Christ's  time ; 
the  latter,  to  Neo-Platonism.  The  apostolic 
fathers  likewise  applied  it  to  extract  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  which  was  specifically  Chris- 
tian. This  was  the  case  with  Clement  of  Rome, 
Barnabas,  and  Justin  Martyr,  who  speaks  of  the 
gift  of  interpretation  as  a  special  grace,  but 
derives  the  capacity  to  allegorize  from  this.  The 
real  home  of  this  method  was  Alexandria.  Clem- 
ent, who  spoke  of  all  Scripture  as  being  uttered, 
as  it  were,  in  a  parable  {Strom.,  V  575),  was 
followed  by  Origen,  who  vigorously  pursued  this 
method,  and  found  three  senses  in  Scripture, 
corresponding  to  the  three  divisions  of  man's 
nature,  —  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (d.  444)  carried  allegorizing  to  a  great 
excess  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  Antiochian  school  was  the  birthplace  of  a 
principle  of  interpretation  opposed  to  that  of 
Origen.  It  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  literal 
sense,  and  to  the  historical  environment  of  the 
biblical  authors,  and  found  its  principal  advocate 
in  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (d.  429). 
His  somewhat  jejune  method  did  not  pass  over 
to  Chrysostom  (d.  407),  who,  however,  practised 
allegorizing  in  moderation,  and  more  moderately 
than  Theodoret  (d.  457),  in  his  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  contemporary  exegetical  productions  of 
the  Western  Church  were  neither  as  extensive 
nor  as  important  as  those  of  the  East.  Jerome 
(d.  420)  deserves  the  first  mention,  on  account 
of  his  philological  attainments.  He  not  only 
advocates  the  triple  sense  of  Origen,  but  even 
speaks  of  a  "  forest  of  senses  "  (silva  sensuum,  Ep. 
64).  Augustine  (d.  430),  in  his  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Scriptures  (De  Doctr.  Christ., 
HI.),  gives  some  valuable  hints,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  literal  sense.  Gregory  the 
<rreat  (d.  604),  in  his  exposition  of  Job,  does 
almost  every  thing  else  but  explain  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text.  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636) 
only  made  a  collection  from  the  works  of  his 
predecessors.  Walafried  Strabo's  (d.  849)  Glosses 
(Glossa  ordinaria  in  biblia)  continued  to  be  used 
for  a  long  time,  and  were  cited  by  Petrus  Lom- 
bardus  (d.  1164)  as  the  authority  (auctoritas  dicit). 
More  valuable  contributions  were  offered  in  the 
Orient  by  (Ecumenius  (tenth  century),  Theophy- 
lact  (d.  1107),  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (twelfth 
century.  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  in  Normandy  (d. 
1340)  dealt  more  honestly  with  the  text  in  his 
Postillce  Perpetual,  but  shows  the  influence  of  the 
humanism  which  later  affected  Laurentius  Valla 
(d.  1457),  Faber  Stapulensis  (d.  1536),  and  espe- 
cially Erasmus  (d.  1536),  in  their  Annotationes. 

The  Reformation  marks  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  biblical  interpretation.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  only  cursorily  give  hints  of  their 
exegetical  principles;  but  both  wrote  extensive 


commentaries,  and  avoid  the  allegorical  method 
except  where  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion. Zwingli  also  wrote  commentaries,  and 
made  it  his  main  end  to  get  at  the  grammatical 
sense.  But  the  great  commentator  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  John  Calvin,  whose  principles  of 
interpretation  are  enlarged  upon  in  his  Prefaces 
to  the  Psalms  and  Romans.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  allegorizing,  and  sought  to  reproduce 
the  author's  train  of  thought. 

Hermeneutics  was  first  treated  as  a  special 
science  in  the  Lutheran  Church  by  Flacius,  in 
his  Clavis  Sac.  Script.  (Basel,  1567),  Franz,  in 
his  Tract,  philol.  de  interpr.  Sac.  Script.  (Wit., 
1619),  and  especially  by  Glassius,  Philol.  Sacra 
(Jena,  1629,  ed.  Buddaus,  1727).  The  intense  dog- 
matism which  followed  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  opposed  by  the  historical  method  which  the 
Arminian  Grotius  (d.  1645)  pursued  in  his  Anno- 
tationes on  the  whole  Bible.  But  of  more  influence 
upon  exegesis  was  the  Pietism  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  regarded  it  more 
as  an  exercise  of  worship  than  a  work  of  science. 
Spener  (d.  1705)  interpreted  several  of  the  New- 
Testament  writings  under  the  influence  of  this 
theory;  but  Bengel  (d.  1752)  followed  with  the 
keen  and  suggestive  notes  of  his  Gnomon  (Tub., 
1742) ;  '  and  a  few  years  later  Ernesti  (d.  1781) 
became  the  eloquent  champion  of  a  strictly  philo- 
logical and  grammatical  exegesis  in  his  Institutio 
interpretis  N.  T.  (Lips.,  1761,  5th  ed.,  1809,  Eng. 
trans,  by  Terrot,  1843).  Without  denying  its 
divine  character,  he  held  that  the  Bible  should  be 
interpreted  by  the  same  rules  as  any  other  book. 
Semler  (d.  1791),  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  the 
so-called  historical  method,  according  to  which 
the  interpreter  places  himself  in  the  environment 
of  the  writers.  Ernesti's  principles  were  followed 
by  Beck  (Monogrammata  herm.  libr.  N.  T.,  Lips., 
1803)  and  Keil  (Lehrb.  d.  Herm.  d.  N.  T.,  Leip., 
1810) ;  Sender's,  by  Bretschneider  (Hist.-dogm. 
Ausleg.  d.  N.  T.,  Leip.,  1806),  and,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  the  exegetes  of  the  rationalistic 
period,  —  Paulus  (d.  1851),  and  others.  In  this  cen- 
tury criticism  has  seen  itself  forced  by  the  works 
of  Strauss,  and  the  historical  investigations  of 
the  Tubingen  school,  to  pursue  a  strictly  historical 
method.  But  in  the  mean  time  Winer,  by  his 
Grammar  (Leip.,  1822),  had  laid  the  "sure  foun- 
dation of  New- Testament  exegesis."  Thus  the 
exegesis  of  the  last  two  generations  has  been  built 
up  on  a  grammatical-historical  foundation.  See 
Exegesis  and  Introduction. 

Lit.  — Kaiser  :  Gnmdriss  eines  Systeins  d.  neu- 
test.  Hermeneutik,  Erl.,  1817;  Olshausex:  D. 
bibl.  Schriftausleg.,  Hamb.,  1825;  Dopke :  Herm. 
d.  neutest.  Schriftst.,  Leip.,  1829;  Klausex:  Herm. 
d.  N.  T.,  Leip.;  1841 ;  W'ilke  :  D.  Herm.  d.  N.  T., 
2  vols.,  Leip.,  1843-44;  [Cellerier  :  Manuel 
d'Hermeneutique,  1852,  abridged  trans,  by  Elliott 
and  Harsha,  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  N.Y.,  1881; 
Fairbairn:  Hermeneutical  Manual,  Philadelphia, 
1859;  S.  Davidson:  Sac.  Hermeneutics,  Edinb., 
1843]  ;  Lutz  :  Bibl.  Herm.,  2d  ed.,  Pforzh.,  1861 ; 
Kuenen  :  Critices  et  herm.,  etc.,  Lugd.,  1858; 
[Doedes  :  Manual  of  Hermeneutics,  Edinburgh, 
1867];  Immer:  Herm.  d.  N.  T.,  Wittenb.,  1873 
[Eng.  trans,  by  Newman,  Andover,  1877] ;  J-  P. 
Lange:  Grundr.  d.  bibl.  Herm.,  Heidelb.,  1S78; 
[J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmanx:  Hermeneutik,  Nordlm- 
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gen,  1880].  Roman-Catholic  works  by  Lohnis  : 
Grundzilge  d.  bibl.  Herni.  u.  Kritik,  Giessen,  1839  ; 
Ranolder  :  Herm.  bibl.  principia,  Fiinfkirch, 
1838 ;  Schmitter  :  Grundlinien  d.  bibl.  Herm., 
Regensb.,  1844;  Kohlgruber:  Herm.  bibl.  gener., 
"Wien,  1850 ;  Reithmayr  :  LeJirb.  d.  bibl.  Herm., 
Kempt.,  1874.  See  also  Hagenbach  :  Observed,  c. 
Origenis  methodum  interpr.  s.s.,  Basel,  1823;  Her- 
GENROTher  :  D.  antioch.  Schule  u.  ihre  Bedeutung 
a.  exeg.  Gebiete,  Wiirzb.,  1866  ;  Meyer  :  De  Chrys- 
ostom.  lit.  s.s.  interprete,  Nor.,  1806;  Clausen: 
August.  Hipp.  s.s.  interpres.,  Copenhagen,  1827; 
Tholuck:  De  Thoma  Aqu.  et  Abcel.  s.s.  interprasti- 
bus,  Halle,  1842 ;  Runge  :  De  Luth.  ss.  II.  interprete, 
Vit.,  1770;  Vesson:  Calvin  exegete,  Mont.,  1855; 
[and  art.  Hermeneutics,  by  Professor  Salmond,  in 
Cycl.  Brilan.~\.  WOLDEMAR  SCHMIDT. 

HERMES  and  the  HERMESIANS.  Georg 
Hermes,  b.  at  Dreyerwalde,  Westphalia,  April  22, 
1775 ;  d.  at  Bonn,  May  26,  1831 ;  studied  theolo- 
gy and  philosophy  in  the  academy  of  Munster; 
was  ordained  priest  in  1799,  and  in  1819  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  His  writings 
are  few  (  Ueber  die  innere  Warheit  des  Christenthums, 
1805 ;  Einleitung  in  die  christkatholische  Theologie, 
I.  1819,  II.  1829 ;  Christkatholisclie  Dogmalik,  ed- 
ited after  his  death  by  his  pupil,  J.  H.  Achterfeld, 
1834)  ;  but  the  influence  he  exercised  personally 
and  as  a  teacher  was  both  wide  and  deep.  Not 
only  the  theological  faculty  of  Bonn  —  Achter- 
feld, professor  in  morals  and  practical  theology ; 
Braun,  in  church  history  and  exegesis ;  Vogel- 
sang, in  dogmatics ;  and  Miiller,  in  exegesis  — 
was  wholly  devoted  to  his  ideas,  but  also  the 
episcopal  seminaries  throughout  the  whole  Rhine 
region ;  and  in  many  places,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  diocese  of  Cologne,  as  long  as,  Spiegel  was 
archbishop,  his  pupils  were  openly  and  avowedly 
preferred.  Nevertheless,  as  his  power  and  influ- 
ence increased,  his  relation  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  was  questioned.  There  was  no  dogma 
which  he  did  not  accept  fully  and  without  quali- 
fication ;  but  his  assertion,  that,  even  if  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  had  no  other 
authority,  reason  would,  when  rightly  applied, 
be  compelled  by  itself  to  accept  them,  indicated 
a  principle  of  speculation  incompatible  with  the 
maxims  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church;  and 
the  bold  application  of  this  principle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  dogmatic  system  naturally 
appeared  very  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  the  hie- 
rarchy. In  September,  1835,  a  papal  brief  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  met  the  movement  with 
a  detailed  and  unconditional  condemnation.  The 
Hermesians  tried  to  avoid  the  blow  by  declaring 
that  the  views  condemned  by  the  papal  brief  were 
indeed  abominable,  but  they  were  not  theirs,  nor 
were  they  to  be'  found  in  the  writings  of  Hermes  ; 
and  two  of  the  most  prominent  pupils  of  Hermes 
—  Braun  of  Bonn,  and  Elvenich  of  Breslau  —  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  urge  a  new  investigation.  In 
this  they  failed,  however ;  and  at  home  a  strong 
re-action  set  in  against  the  Hermesians,  especially 
in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  where  Droste-Vischering 
had  succeeded  Spiegel.  In  a  short  time  the  move- 
ment died  out,  or  was  suppressed. 

Lit.  —  Niedner  :  Philosophies  H.  Explicatio, 
Liepzig,  1839;  Perroxe  :  Zur  Geschichte  d.  H., 
Ratisbon,  1839 ;  Elvenich  :  Pius  IX.  und  die 
Hermesianer,  Breslau,  1848.  H.  SCHMID. 


HERMIAS,  the  author  of  a  satire  on  Greek 
philosophy  (dutavpfibg  tCiv  et;u  aitoaoQuv'),  written 
from  a  Christian  stand-point,  not  without  wit 
and  adroitness,  though  without  scientific  interest, 
and  probably  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  second 
or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Neither 
the  book  nor  the  author  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
literature.  The  book  was  edited  by  Seiler  (Zurich, 
1553),  Dommerich  (Halle,  1764),  and  Otto  in  Cor- 
pus Apolog.,  vol.  IX.  (Jena,  1872,  with  ample 
introductories.  WAGENMANN. 

HERMOGENES,  an  African  heretic,  a  painter 
by  profession,  and  probably  a  resident  of  Car- 
thage, against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  his  Adver- 
sus  Hermogenem,  between  199  and  207  (cf.  Bon- 
wetsch:  Die  Schriflen  Tertullians,  Bonn,  1878). 
His  principal  tenet,  the  root  of  all  his  errors,  was 
the  eternity  of  matter.  He  seems  to  have  written 
books,  and  he  had  pupils;  but  he  formed  no  school. 
Theodoret,  Origen,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
also  wrote  against  him;  but  the  notices  of  him 
found  outside  of  Tertullian  are  often  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  each  other.  &.  uhlhorw. 

HER'MON  {peak),  the  present  Jebel-esh-Sheikh 
(the  chief  mountain),  the  highest  point  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  situated  forty  miles  north-east  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  thirty  miles  south-west  of 
Damascus ;  rises  9,053  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  about  11,000  feet  above  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  peaks, 
and  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  all  the  year 
round,  though  in  summer  time  only  in  the  ravines. 
It  formed  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Israel 
(Deut.  iii.  8 ;  Josh.  xii.  1),  and  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  mentioned,  unless  it  be  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. ;  Mark  ix.).  In  many 
points  it  fits  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  better 
than  Tabor. 

HER'OD.  —  [1.  The  Herodian  Family,  a  fami- 
ly which  for  a  century  played  a  most  conspicu- 
ous part  in  Jewish  history,  and  witnessed  the 
birth  and  career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  came  in  con- 
flict with,  used,  intermarried  with,  and  finally 
exterminated,  the  once  noble  Asmonean  family 
(see  Maccabees)  ;  catered  at  any  cost  to  the 
Roman  power,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
won  the  warmest  friendship  of  its  emperors; 
ascended  the  throne  of  Judaea,  rebuilt  the  temple, 
and  gave  to  the  kingdom  an  external  glory  and 
importance  which  were  never  excelled,  except  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  It  gave  birth  to 
men  of  fine  intellects,  strong  wills,  and  unusual 
talent  for  ruling,  —  a  talent,  which,  as  exhibited 
in  Herod  the  Great,  as  has  been  well  said,  might, 
with  other  environments,  have  won  for  him  a 
name  amongst  the  great  rulers  of  nations.  But, 
with  these  natural  endowments  of  intellect,  they 
combined  an  unscrupulousness  in  securing  the 
ends  of  their  ambition,  and  a  licentiousness, 
which  have  seldom  been  equalled  in  history. 
Herod  the  Great's  throne  was  bathed  in  the  blood 
of  his  relations;  and  the  intermarriages  within 
the  family  were  so  numerous,  that  their  genealogy 
becomes  a  problem  no  less  complicated  than  as- 
tounding. But  in  the  now  violent,  now  loath- 
some deaths  of  some  of  their  number,  one  may 
be  permitted  to  see  the  nemesis  of  defied  law. 

The  founder   of  the   family  was  Antipas,  an 
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Idumean  (Joseph.,  Antqq.,  XIV  1,  3),  who  was 
made  governor  (arparriydg)  of  Idumea  by  Alexan- 
der Jannseus  (d.  78).  He  was  succeeded  in  this 
position  by  his  son  Antipater  (d.  43),  the  father 
of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  an  ambitious  man, 
and  saw  in  the  weak  will  of  the  Asmonean  prince, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  a  handle  for  his  plans.  When  the 
latter  was  forced  by  his  brother  Aristobulus  (in 
69)  to  renounce  his  royal  claims  and  high  priestly 
office,  Antipater's  artifice  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  escape  from  Jerusalem,  and  assert  his 
rights.  The  close  friendship  between  them  con- 
tinued. They  together  espoused  Pompey's  cause 
(64  B.C.),  and,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Cae- 
sar's (48  B.C.).  Caesar  rewarded  both,  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood,  but  made  the 
wily  Idumean  procurator  of  Judaea  (47).  The 
object  of  his  ambition  was  probably  gratified.  It 
remained  for  his  son  to  win  the  name  and  digni- 
ties of  the  royal  office.] 

2.  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judaea  from  37 
to  4  B.C. ;  of  Idumean  descent,  and  second  son 
of  Antipater.  He  was  a  man  of  restless  ambi- 
tion, strong  will,  and  keen  intellect,  but  cruel  and 
unscrupulous.  When,  in  47  B.C.,  Antipater  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  Caesar  with  Roman 
citizenship  and  the  procuratorship  of  Judaea, 
Herod,  who  was  then  twenty-five  (the  nsvre  km  dim 
of  Josephus,  Antiq.,  XIV  9,  2  is  probably  a  mis- 
take of  the  copyist),  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
orship of  Galilee,  and  soon  afterwards  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Coelesyria.  He  soon  displayed 
his  ability  by  ridding  the  territory  of  dangerous 
bands  of  robbers,  and  winning,  by  a  rapid  collec- 
tion of  tribute-money,  the  favor  of  Cassius  (after 
Caesar's  assassination  44  B.C.).  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  confidence  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  he  put 
away  his  wife  Doris,  and  married  Mariamne,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus.  In 
41  B.C.  he  was  appointed  tetrarch  by  Anthony, 
whose  favor  he  had  purchased  with  rich  gifts. 
Forced  the  following  year,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Parthians,  to  abandon  Jerusalem,  he  fled  to  Eome. 
By  a  generous  use  of  money  he  secured  the  favor 
of  Anthony  and  Augustus,  and  through  their  in- 
fluence was  named  king  of  Judaea  by  the  senate. 
This,  however,  did  not  relieve  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  winning  his  kingdom  by  arms.  After  de- 
feating Antigonus,  the  Asmonean  king  of  Judaea, 
in  a  pitched  battle  in  Galilee,  he  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  it  in  37  B.C. 

Herod's  reign  divides  itself  into  three  periods. 
During  the  first  period,  stretching  from  37  to  28 
B.C.,  he  firmly  establishes  his  throne;  the  sec- 
ond, from  28  to  14  B.C.,  is  marked  by  a  brilliant 
patronage  of  architecture,  and  close  intimacy  with 
the  Roman  government ;  the  third,  from  14  to  4 
B.C.,  is  the  period  of  domestic  troubles,  cruelty, 
and  growing  melancholy. 

The  First  Period  (37-28  B.C.).— With  great 
♦shrewdness  and  boldness  Herod  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  influences  hostile  to  his  power.  Anti- 
gonus was  executed,  and  forty-five  of  his  more 
eminent  supporters.  Hyrcanus,  who  was  living 
at  Babylon,  was  recalled,  that  he  might  be  under 
his  eye.  A  Jewish  priest  of  Babylon  was  ap- 
pointed high  priest ;  but,  to  appease  his  step- 
mother Alexandra,  Herod  soon  after  substituted 
in  his  stead  her  son  Aristobulus,  then  seventeen 
years  old.     His  Maccabean  descent  and  popu- 


larity aroused  the  king's  suspicion,  and  paid  the 
forfeit  of  a  violent  death  by  drowning.  Herod 
simulated  sorrow  before  the  Jewish  people,  but, 
being  summoned  to  answer  for  the  crime  before 
Anthony,  was  acquitted.  Before  setting  out  to 
meet  Anthony,  he  provided  that  Mariamne  should 
be  killed,  in  case  of  his  being  found  guilty.  His 
plea  was,  that  she  might  not  come  into  the  em- 
braces of  Anthony.  But  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  from  thenceforth  changed  into  hatred. 
Another  of  Herod's  enemies  was  Cleopatra.  An- 
thony, whom  she  was  then  ruling  by  her  charms, 
compelled  Herod  to  surrender  the  territory  of  Jeri- 
cho into  her  hands,  and  to  institute  a  campaign 
against  the  Arabian  king  to  compel  him  to  pay 
the  tribute  he  owed  her.  In  31  B.C.  he  ordered 
the  execution  of  Hyrcanus,  and,  after  Anthony's 
defeat  at  Actium,  went  to  meet  the  victor  Augus- 
tus at  Rhodes,  and  had  his  royal  title  confirmed. 
His  brilliant  hospitality  to  Augustus  at  Ptole- 
maeus  (30  B.C.),  and  his  generous  treatment  of 
his  army  on  its  way  to  Egypt,  were  rewarded  by 
the  addition  of  Gadara,  Gaza,  Samaria,  and  other 
cities,  to  his  kingdom.  In  28  Mariamne  was 
accused  by  Herod  of  infidelity,  and  executed. 
He  vainly  endeavored  to  drown  his  remorse,  and 
forget  his  passionate  love  in  a  tumult  of  lust. 
He  was  only  aroused  from  his  depression  by  the 
suspicion  of  plots  against  his  throne.  Alexandra 
was  murdered,  and  the  sons  of  Babas,  who  were 
of  Maccabaean  descent. 

The  Second  Period  (28-14  B.C.).  —Once  firmly 
established  on  his  throne,  Herod  inaugurated  a 
period  of  architectural  splendor  and  munificence. 
He  erected  a  theatre  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre outside  of  its  walls,  introducing  the 
Greek  games  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  built 
fortresses  in  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  also  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  old  city  of  Samaria  he  reconstructed, 
calling  it  Sebaste,  and  erected  the  new  city  of 
Caesarea  on  the  site  of  Straton's  tower.  Twelve 
years  were  consumed  in  this  last  work  :  a  theatre 
and  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  and  overlooking  the  city,  were  among 
its  more  magnificent  buildings.  The  introduc- 
tion of  heathen  games,  and  the  construction  of 
heathen  temples,  enraged  the  Jews  to  the  highest 
pitch.  They  plotted  the  king's  death ;  but  the  plot 
was  betrayed,  and  the  guilty  parties,  executed. 
Herod  endeavored  to  win  their  affection  by  muni- 
ficent charities  and  by  politic  accommodation  to 
their  religious  prejudices.  In  the  year  25  B.C. 
his  generous  gifts  alleviated  the  misery  of  a  wide- 
spread famine  ;  and  five  years  afterwards  he 
began  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple.  It  was 
built  with  a  lavish  outlay ;  and,  in  deference  to 
Jewish  scruples,  a  thousand  priests  were  employed 
as  workmen  upon  the  temple  proper. 

In  the  mean  time  Herod  was  winning  more  and 
more  favor  with  the  Roman  emperor  by  timely 
aid  to  the  army  of  the  proconsul  of  Egypt  in  24 
B.C.,  and  other  evidences  of  loyalty.  He  sent 
his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  to  Rome  to 
be  educated.  Augustus  invited  them  to  his  pal- 
ace, added  to  the  king's  dominion  Trachonitis, 
Batanea,  and  Auranitis,  and  regarded  Herod  as 
his  best  friend  after  Agrippa. 

The  Third  Period  (14-4  B.C.).  —  The  last 
years  of  Herod's  life  were  darkened  by  suspicion, 
and  made  wretched  by  domestic  troubles.     u'" 
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activity  in  building  extends  over  into  this  period. 
He  built  Antipatris  on  the  site  of  the  Kapharsaba, 
the  fortresses  of  Cypres  and  Phasaelis  near  Jeri- 
cho, and  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  he 
adorned  Ascalon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Tripo- 
li, Ptolemais,  and  other  cities,  and  even  Athens 
and  LacedEemon.  The  activity,  however,  which 
made  him  famous  outside  of  his  kingdom,  im- 
bittered  his  own  subjects,  the  Jews,  against  him. 

Herod's  court,  with  his  many  wives  and 
eunuchs  and  hoeterse,  was  a  scene  of  jealousy  and 
plots.  The  first  to  be  struck  by  the  tempest  were 
Herod's  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  whom  he  sentenced  to  be  executed 
7  B.C.  It  was  their  murder  which  drew  from 
Augustus  the  remark  that  he  would  rather  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son.  Then  followed  suspi- 
cion against  Antipater,  Herod's  son  by  Doris, 
whom  his  father  recalled  from  Rome,  and  exe- 
cuted. The  restless  discontent  of  the  Jews, 
breaking  out  in  continual  acts  of  violence,  added 
to  the  unhappiness  of  the  monarch.  A  loath- 
some disease  set  in,  his  feet  swelling,  and  his 
bowels  being  afflicted  with  ulcers.  He  went  to 
the  baths  of  Callirrhoe,  at  Jericho,  for  relief ;  and 
there  he  died,  suffering  great  pains,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  ordered  the  elders  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  land  to  be  confined  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  to  be  executed  at  his  death,  that  there  might 
be  some  tears  over  his  grave.  This  order  the 
officers  dared  to  disobey. 

Herod  was  a  man  of  fine  physical  powers,  rare 
force  of  intellect  and  will,  keen  insight,  calm 
presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and 
daring  courage.  The  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties fitted  him  to  be  a  general  and  a  ruler.  Nor 
did  he  lack  generosity  and  noble  magnanimity. 
But  a  bad  environment  and  a  passionate  nature 
turned  him  into  a  heartless,  despotic,  and  suspi- 
cious tyrant. 

[It  was  in  Herod's  reign  that  Christ  was  born. 
The  adroit  invitation  to  the  Wise  Men  from  the 
East  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  tell  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the  child  Jesus,  under  the  plea 
of  desiring  to  go  and  worship  him,  is  in  exact 
accord  with  Herod's  shrewd  cunning,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  was  in 
harmony  with  the  otherwise  suspicious  and  cruel 
policy  of  his  last  years.]  sieffert. 

3.  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Persea  (Luke  iii.  1)  from  4  B.C.  to  39  A.D.,  and 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  his  fourth  wife,  Mal- 
thace.  Like  his  father,  he  was  ambitious,  and 
lavished  large  sums  on  public  buildings.  He 
built  Tiberias,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  the 
emperor.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
King  Aretas;  but  he  put  her  away,  in  order  to 
marry  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Herod  Philip,  his 
brother  (not  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  married 
Salome).  Instigated  by  Herodias,  he  went  to 
Pome,  to  secure  the  title  of  king.  Her  ambition 
was  his  ruin.  He  was  charged  with  crimes  by 
the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  and  banished  by 
Caligula  to  Lyons.  Antipas  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was  openly 
rebuked  by  John  the  Baptist  for  adultery,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  enraged  wife  Herodias, 
put  the  prophet  to  death  (Mark  vi.  16-28).  Jesus 
was  sent  to  Antipas  by  Pilate,  at  his  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  he    belonged    to    his    jurisdiction. 
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The  king  had  been  desirous  of  seeing  Jesus 
'Luke  xxiii.  7-12).  The  Gospels  represent  him 
is  superstitious,  cunning,  and  depraved. 

4.  Archelaus,  ethnarch  (4  B.C. -6  A.D.).     See 

A.KCHELAUS.  _    _ 

5.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Gaulonitis,  Auranitis, 
jtc.  (4  B.C.-34  A.D.),  and  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
w  his  fifth  wife,  Cleopatra.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
;he  Herodian  family,  he  was  distinguished  for 
moderation  and  justice,  and  seems  to  have  kept 
iloof  from  the  intrigues  of  his  house.  He  mar- 
ried Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip.  He 
is  mentioned  Luke  iii.  1. 

6.  Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon.  He  occupied  a 
private  station.  His  wife  was  Herodias,  whom 
Antipas  seduced.  In  Mark  vi.  17  he  is  called 
simply  Philip. 

7,8.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
See  Agrippa. 

Lit.  —  The  chief  source  of  the  history  of  the 
Herodian  family  is  Josephus,  also  notices  in  the 
New  Testament,  Strabo,  and  Dio  Cassius. 
Modern  works.  —  The  histories  of  Ewald  (iv.), 
Gratz  (iii.),  and  Milman  (ii.);  Hausrath: 
N.  Teat.  Zeitgesch.  (vol.  i.);  Schurer:  N.  Test. 
Zeitgesch.  (the  best  treatment  of  the  subject) ; 
Van  der  Chijs  :  Dissert,  chron.  hist,  de  Herode 
Magno,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1855;  De  Saulcy:  Hist,  d' 
Herode,  Paris,  1867. 

HERO'DIANS  are  mentioned  in  association 
with  the  Pharisees  as  enemies  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxii.  16;  Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13),  and  were  probably 
followers  of  Herod  Antipas,  or  the  Herodian 
family  generally.  As  such,  they  favored  the 
Roman  Government,  and  opposed  the  Jews,  who 
were  hostile  to  the  Roman  Government.  Some 
of  the  fathers  represent  them  as  a  separate  Jew- 
ish sect  (the  fourth),  whose  peculiarity  consisted 
in  this,  that  they  regarded  Herod  the  Great  as 
the  Messiah  (Epiphan.,  Hcer.,  XX. ;  Tertull.,  De 
prcBscriptt.  Append.).  But,  as  neither  Josephus 
nor  Philo  mentions  such  a  sect,  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  this  view  as  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  name,  which  confused  a  school 
of  political  opinion  with  a  religious  sect.  See 
Steuch:  Dissert,  de  Herodianis,  Lund.,  1706; 
Leuschner:  De  secta  Herod.,  Hirschberg,  1751; 
and  [Schurer:  N.  Tliche  Zeitgesch.,  Westcott, 
in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.].  SIEFFERT. 

HERO'DIAS,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
Great,  through  his  son  Aristobulus  and  Berenice, 
the  daughter  of  Herod's  sister,  Salome.  Follow- 
ing the  wish  of  her  grandfather,  she  married  his 
son  Herod  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  called  Philip  in  Mark 
vi.  17),  who  lived  as  a  private  man.  Herod 
Antipas,  on  a  visit  to  her  husband  and  his  brother 
at  Rome,  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  seduced  her 
to  become  his  wife,  putting  away  his  former 
wife,  the  daughter  of  King  Aretas.  This  relation 
was  denounced  by  John  the  Baptist  as  adultery ; 
and  the  latter  was  put  to  death  by  the  offended 
jealousy  of  Herodias  (Mark  vi.  25).  Her  ambi- 
tion precipitated  her  husband's  deposition,  but 
she  followed  him  into  exile.  SIEFFERT. 

HERRNHUT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Dresden,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hut- 
berg;  was  founded  by  Zinzendorf  in  1722  for  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  who  are  sometimes  called 
llerrnhutters,  after  it. 


HERV/EUS,  b.  in  Maine;  entered,  about  1100, 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bourg-Dieu  in 
Berry,  and  wrote  commentaries,  of  which  those 
on  Isaiah  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  been 
printed  (the  former  in  1721,  the  latter  in  1544) 
among  the  works  of  Anselm,  both  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat.,  vol.  181. 

HERV/EUS,  Natalis  (Herve  de  Nedellec),  b. 
at  Brittany,  whence  surnamed  Britoj  entered 
the  Dominican  order ;  studied  in  Paris,  and  lec- 
tured there  on  theology  1307-09  ;  became  general 
of  his  order  in  1318,  and  died  at  Narbonne  1323. 
His  Quodlibela  were  printed  in  Venice,  1486 ;  his 
tractate,  De  potestate  ecclesice  et  papali,  in  Paris, 
1500;  and  his  commentaries  on  Petrus  Lombar- 
dus,  in  Venice,  1505. 

HERVEY,  James,  popular  religious  writer;  b. 
at  Harding-stone,  near  Northampton,  Feb.  26, 
1714 ;  d.  rector  of  Weston-Favell,  Dec.  25,  1758. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  there  came  under 
the  influence  of  John  Wesley,  and  was  for  a  time 
inclined  to  follow  him,  but  finally  adopted  a 
strongly  Calvinistic  creed.  He  is  remembered 
for  his  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  a  treatise 
nowadays  often  quoted  by  title,  but  seldom  read. 
This,  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  was 
printed  under  the  caption  Meditations  and  Con- 
templations, London,  1746,  1747,  2  vols.  Once 
these  volumes  were  side  by  side  with  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
constituting  the  entire  library  of  many  a  cottage 
in  Great  Britain.  An  edition  of  his  works  with 
Memoir  was  published  in  London,  1797,  7  vols. 
See  Tyermann  :  Oxford  Methodists,  New  York, 
1873. 

HESS,  Johann  Jakob,  b.  at  Zurich,  Oct.  21, 
1741  ;  d.  there  May  29,  1828 ;  was  appointed 
preacher  in  his  native  city  1777,  and  antistes  (that 
is,  president  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton)  in  1795. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  but  his  most  re- 
markable works  are  his  Geschichte  der  drei  lezten 
Lebensjare  Jesu  (Zurich,  1768-73,  6  vols.),  and 
Jugend geschichte  Jesu  (Zurich,  1773),  which  he 
afterwards  combined  and  condensed  into  his 
Leben  Jesu,  Zurich,  1781,  2  vols.  He  also  wrote 
Die  Apostelgeschichte  (Zurich,  1775,  3  vols.),  and 
Die  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  (Zurich,  1776-88, 
12  vols.),  etc.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  though  not 
brilliant  talents,  a  pillar  of  the  church  of  his 
native  canton  for  thirty-three  years,  universally 
esteemed,  and  a  champion  of  historical  and  scrip- 
tural Christianity.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  H.  Escher  (Zurich,  1837),  Gessner  (1829), 
and  Zimmermann  (1878).  JUSTUS  HEER. 

HESSE.  On  account  of  the  great  and  frequent 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  country,  but  also  in 
its  boundary-lines,  especially  in  1803,  1805,  1815, 
and  1866,  the  history  of  the  Hessian  Church  can- 
not be  told,  unless  a  great  number  of  details  are 
set  forth  which  have  no  general  interest.  The 
state-church  is  evangelical,  and  according  to  the 
census  of  Dec.  1,  1875,  it  contains  602,850  mem- 
bers, divided  into  418  congregations,  with  445 
ministers.  It  was  organized  by  law  of  April  23, 
1875,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Prussian  Church 
establishment.  The  Roman-Catholic  inhabitants, 
numbering  250,130,  divided  into  146  parishes, 
belong  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Maye'nce.    The  relation  between  the  Roman  curia 
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and  the  Hessian  government  was  established  by 
the  bulls  Provida  solersque  (1821)  and  Ad  dominici 
gregis  custodiam  (1827),  and  the  edicts  of  Oct.  2, 
1829  and  Jan.  30,  1830,  but  proved  unsatisfactory 
to  both  parties.  A  secret  convention  was  made 
in  1854  with  Bishop  Ketteler  of  Mayence,  but 
repudiated  by  the  curia.  Since  1866  all  ecclesi- 
astical relations  have  been  arranged  by  secular 
legislation,  to  which  the  Roman  curia,  of  course, 
has  opposed  its  Non  possumus.  See  Munscher  : 
Geschichte  d.  hess.  ref.  Kirche,  Cassel,  1850 ;  Vil- 
mar  :  Geschichte  d.  Confessions-bestandes  in  Hessen, 
Marburg,  1860.  [H.  Heppe  :  Kircheng.  beider 
Hessen,  Marburg,  1876.]  K.  KOEHLER. 

HESSHUSEN,  Tilemann,  b.  at  Wesel,  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleve,  Nov.  3,  1527 ;  d.  at  Helmstadt, 
Sept."  25,  1588 ;  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg ; 
travelled  in  England  and  France;  and  was  in 
1553  appointed  superintendent  and  pastor  prima- 
rius  at  Goslar.  That  office  he  resigned  in  1556. 
1557  he  was  expelled  from  Rostock,  where  he  had 
become  professor  in  the  university,  and  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  James.  1559  he  was  discharged 
as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  superintendent- 
general  of  the  Palatinate.  1562  he  was  by  an 
armed  force  driven  out  of  Magdeburg,  where  he 
had  been  appointed  first  preacher  at  the  Church 
of  St.  John.  1569  he  resigned  his  position  as 
court-preacher  at  Neuburg.  1573  he  fled  from 
Jena,  where  he  had  become  professor  of  theology. 
1577  he  was  deposed  as  bishop  of  Samland.  Fate 
had  overtaken  him.  He  who  triumphantly  had 
represented  Flacius  as  teaching  that  the  Devil 
was  a  creator  as  well  as  God,  was  now  proved  to 
teach  that  there  were  two  divine  beings,  both 
omnipotent.  Defending  himself,  the  old  gladia- 
tor retreated  from  the  episcopal  see  of  Samland 
to  a  professor's  chair  at  Helmstadt ;  and,  though 
wounded,  he  succeeded  in  raising  new  whirl- 
winds of  strife.  He  could  hold  peace  with  none. 
Censure,  condemnation,  excommunication,  perse- 
cution, were,  if  not  his  heart's  desire,  his  concep- 
tion of  duty ;  and  in  his  will  he  accuses  himself  of 
having  been  too  lenient  in  denunciation,  too  slow 
to  attack.  Nevertheless,  Heppe's  judgment  of  him 
is  too  hard,  calling  him  "  one  of  the  most  odious 
Lutheran  popes  of  the  time,  overbearing  to  one 
side,  and  crouching  to  the  other,  —  a  zealot  and  a 
weather-cock."  He  was  a  consistent  representa- 
tive of  that  stand-point  which  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  Christianity  and  theology,  between 
the  purity  of  faith  and  denominational  loyality, 
between  church  discipline  and  police  discipline. 

Lit.  —  J.  G.  Leuckfeld  :  Historia  Heshusiana, 
Quedlinburg,  1716,  containing  a  list  of  Hesshu- 
sen's  writing  (not  complete,  however)  ;  Helmolt: 
T.  H.  und  seine  7  exilia,  Leipzig,  1859  :  Wilkens  : 
T.  H.,  ein  Streittheologe  der  Lutherskirche,  Leipzig, 
1860.  K.  HACKENSCHMIDT. 

HESYCHASTS,  The,  a  mystic  and  quietistic 
sect  which  originated  in  the  Greek  Church,  among 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  caused  the  last  great  doctrinal  con- 
troversy, within  the  Byzantine  period,  of  that 
church.  At  the  time  when  Mount  Athos  had 
reached  the  very  acme  of  its  fame  and  influence, 
during  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the  Younger, 
when  Symeon  was  abbot,  the  monks  began  to 
speak  of  a  divine  light,  uncreated,  and  yet  capable 
of  being  communicated,  —  the  same  as  surround- 


ed the  Lord  on  Mount  Thabor,  but  approachable 
by  a  process  of  complete  seclusion  from  the  world, 
and  persistent  introspection ;  whence  the  name  of 
the  sect,  r/avxaarai,  "quietists."  Such  ideas  were 
by  no  means  strange  among  the  Greek  monks. 
Pseudo-Dionysius  speaks  of  some  extraordinary 
means  of  devotion  by  which  men  are  drawn  near- 
er, intellectually,  to  God.  Similar  hints  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Maximus.  Most  proba- 
bly the  movement  started  on  Mount  Athos  would 
have  run  its  course  unnoticed,  if  it  had  not  been 
mixed  up  with  the  political  and  politico-ecclesi- 
astical fermentation  of  the  time,  especially  with 
the  question  of  union  with  Rome.  At  the  head 
of  the  Hesychasts  stood  Palamas,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica.  Their  great  adversary 
was  Barlaam,  a  learned  monk,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  Elder,  had  come  from 
Calabria  to  Constantinople.  Barlaam  protested 
that  the  divine  light  which  the  Hesychasts  felt 
diffused  through  them  when  they  sat  quietly  in  a 
secluded  corner  and  looked  at  their  navel  (whence 
their  name,  o/tfaMnpvxoi)  must  belong  to  the  es- 
sence of  God,  if  it  is  uncreated,  and  cannot  with- 
out blasphemy  be  said  to  be  communicable,  if  it 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  God.  Palamas  ex- 
plained that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  essence  of  God  (ovaia)  and  the  activity  of  God 
(ivepyetv)  ■  that  the  activity  of  God  as  a  mere 
movement  of  his  essence  cannot  be  said  to  be 
created,  and  yet  it  is  most  certainly  communi- 
cable. But  Barlaam  rejoined  that  this  was 
simply  to  teach  the  existence  of  two  gods ;  and 
now  the  case  went  before  the  "  first ' '  synod  of 
Constantinople  (1341),  presided  over  by  the  Em- 
peror Andronicus  himself.  Barlaam,  however, 
got  frightened  when  he  stood  before  the  assem- 
bly. People  suspected  him  of  being  willing  to 
sacrifice  something  of  the  famous  Greek  ortho- 
doxy for  the  sake  of  his  unionistic  aspirations, 
and  he  felt  that  they  suspected  him.  He  recanted, 
and  returned  to  Italy.  A  friend  of  him,  Grego- 
rius  Acindynus,  continued  the  controversy,  but 
was  condemned  by  the  "  second  "  synod.  On  the 
"  third  "  synod  the  course  seemed  to  have  turned : 
the  Baiiaamites  succeeded  in  condemning  and 
deposing  the  Patriarch  John.  But  the  "  fourth  " 
synod,  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  Cantacu- 
zenus  (1351),  finally  settled  the  matter  in  favor 
of  the  Hesychasts. 

Lit.  —  The  Hist.  Byzant.  of  Cantacuzenus  sides 
with  the  Hesychasts;  the  Hist.  Byzant.  of  Nicepho- 
rus  Gregoras,  with  the  Barlaamites.  See  Stein  : 
Studien  tiber  die  Hesychasten  des  XIV-  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Vienna,  1874.  GASS. 

HESYCHIUS  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  literature. 
We  notice :  (1)  The  editor  or  reviser  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Bible,  that  is  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccl.,  VIII.  13)  as  bishop  of  Egypt,  and  martyred 
under  Maximinus.  Jerome  knew  his  work,  but 
rejected  it.  Historically,  however,  it  has  some 
interest  to  notice  that  a  revision  of  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  should  have  been  deemed 
necessary  already  in  the  third  century.  (2)  The 
presbyter  of  Jerusalem  who  died  428  or  433,  and 
of  whose  writings  some  have  been  published  in 
Greek  or  Latin  version  (Explanationes  in  Leviti- 
cum,  Basel,  1527,  etc.),  while  others  still  remain 
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in  manuscript.  (3)  The  else  unknown  gramma- 
rian of  Alexandria,  who,  probably  in  the  fourth 
century,  wrote  the  famous  Greek  dictionary,  in- 
valuable to  the  philologists,  and  also  of  some  use 
to  theologians,  though  the  biblical  glossoz  are 
mostly  later-  interpolations.  Last  and  best  edi- 
tion by  Schmidt,  Jena,  1858-68,  5  vols,  quarto. 
See  Wachsmuth:  De  fontibus  Suidce,  Leipzig, 
186.!.  GASS. 

HET/ERI>E  denotes,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  from  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors, any  association  or  assembly  for  purposes  not 
recognized  by  law ;  and  it  was  as  hetcerice  that  the 
Christian  assemblies  were  first  interfered  with  by 
the  Roman  authorities.     See  Plinius  :  Epist.  X. 

HETHERINGTON,  William  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
b.  near  Dumfries,  Scotland,  June  4,  1803 ;  d.  at 
Glasgow,  May  23, 1865.  Educated  at  Edinburgh, 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  joined  the 
Free  Church,  and  died  as  professor  of  apologetics 
and  systematic  theology  in  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow.  He  is  favorably  known  by  his 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1841, 
last  ed.,  1853,  2  vols,  (reprinted  in  1  vol.,  N.Y.), 
and  his  History  of  the  Westminster  A  ssembly,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843.  Dr.  Alexander  Duff  edited  a  course 
of  his  Lectures,  and  prefaced  it  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch.  Apologetics  of  the  Christian  Faith,  Edin- 
burgh, 1867. 

HEUMANM,  Christoph  August,  b.  at  Alstadt, 
Thuringia,  Aug.  3,  1681 ;  d.  at  Gottingen,  May 
1,  1764 ;  studied  at  Jena ;  travelled  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  France,  and  was  appointed  inspect- 
or of  the  theological  seminary  of  Eisenach  in 
1709,  inspector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Gottingen 
in  1717,  and  professor  of  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen  in  1754,  from  which  position  he 
retired  in  1758.  He  was  an  extremely  prolific 
writer  on  historical,  theological,  and  philosophi- 
cal topics.  Of  his  theological  writings,  the  prin- 
cipal are  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Hanover,  1748),  his  commentary  to  the  New 
Testament  (Hanover,  1750-63,  12  vols.),  and  his 
Erweiss  dass  die  Lehre  der  reformirten  Kirche  von 
dem  heil- Abend  male  die  rechte  sei,  published  after 
his  death. 

HEUSSER,  Mrs.  Meta,  the  best  female  song- 
writer and  hymnist  in  the  German  language ;  b. 
April  6,  1797;  d.  Jan.  2,  1876.  She  was  the 
fourth  daughter  of  pastor  Diethelm  Schweizer, 
a  relative  and  friend  of  Lavater,  and  spent  her 
quiet  life  in  Hirzel,  a  beautiful  Swiss  mountain 
village,  in  sight  of  Mount  Righi  and  the  Lake  of 
Luzerne.  She  married  Dr.  Heusser,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  large 
family.  But  her  household  duties  did  not  prevent 
her  from  singing,  "  as  the  bird  sings  among  the 
branches,"  to  express  her  love  of  Nature  and 
Nature's  God,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her 
heart.  She  never  dreamed  that  her  lays  would 
be  given  to  the  world;  but  her  friends,  after 
iiiany  vain  efforts,  obtained  her  consent  to  pub- 
lish anonymously  some  of  them  in  Albert  Knapp's 
Umstoterpe  (1834).  They  made  a  deep  impres- 
S'OT),  and  passed  into  many  collections  and  Ger- 
man hymn-books  of  Europe  and  America,  espe- 
cially the  Easter  hymn,  Lamm  das  gelitten,  und 
l^owe  der  siegreich  gerungen,  and  the  Jesus  hymn, 
V  Jesus  Christ,  mein  Leben.  In  1857  Albert 
h-napp  edited  a  volume  of  her  poems,  under  the 


title  Lieder  einer  Verborgenen.  It  was  followed 
by  a  second  series  (Leipzig,  1867),  under  her  real 
name,  which  at  last  became  generally  known. 
A  selection  from  both  volumes  was  translated 
into  English  by  Miss  Jane  Borthwick  of  Scotland 
(well  known  as  the  translator  of  Hymns  from  the 
Land  of  Luther),  under  the  title  Alpine  Lyrics 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1875).  Mrs.  Heusser 
was  a  woman  of  rare  genius,  piety,  and  loveliness 
of  character.  Her  memory  was  stored  with  the 
choicest  poetry,  secular  and  religious.  Knapp 
says  that  her  '-tender,  spiritual  lays  far  surpass 
those  of  former  German  poetesses;"  and  Koch, 
in  his  History  of  German  Hymnology  (3d  ed.), 
calls  her  "  the  most  eminent  and  noble  among  all 
the  female  poets  of  the  whole  Evangelical  Church. 
Her  poems  flow  freely  from  the  fresh  fountain  of 
a  heart  in  constant,  holy  communion  with  God." 
Mrs.  Heusser  wrote,  at  the  request  of  her  chil- 
dren, a  chronicle  of  her  family,  but  strictly  for- 
bade its  publication.  philip  schaff. 

HEWIT,  Nathaniel,  b.  at  New  London,  Conn., 
Aug.  28,  1788 ;  d.  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb.  3, 
1867.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  1808, 
and  pastor  of  the  Old  School  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  Bridgeport,  1853-67.  He  took  a  leading- 
part  in  the  early  temperance  agitation. 

HEYLYN,  Peter,  church  historian;  b.  at  Bur- 
ford,  near  Oxford,  Nov.  29,  1600;  d.  in  London, 
May  8,  1662,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
lectured  there  on  geography.  These  lectures 
were  published  in  1621,  passed  through  eight 
editions,  and  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  Cosmography,  1662.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king  in  1629,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Laud ;  in  1631  prebend  of  Westminster, 
and  afterwards  subdean  ;  and  was  presented  with 
several  other  livings.  In  1631  appeared  his  His- 
tory of  St.  George.  He  was  a  high  Anglican,  and 
very  bitter  against  the  Puritans.  At  the  accusa- 
tion of  Prynne,  whose  Histriomastix  he  had 
analyzed  for  Charles,  he  was  deprived  by  the 
Long  Parliament  of  his  livings,  worth  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  afterwards  was  plundered  of 
his  library,  and  obliged  to  go  about  in  disguise 
to  save  himself  from  further  hardships.  At  the 
restoration  he  preached  a  jubilant  sermon  to  a 
large  audience  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Heylyn 
was  a  patient  investigator  of  history,  and  his 
learning  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Charles  I. ; 
but  his  writings  display  violent  prejudices  and 
controversial  rancor.  The  Presbyterians  were 
the  special  objects  of  his  spleen ;  but  even  the 
witty  churchman,  Thomas  Fuller,  at  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Church  History  of  Britain  (1655),  did 
not  escape  his  attacks.  The  latter,  in  an  elegant 
epistle,  however,  quaintly  asked,  "Why  should 
Peter  fall  out  with  Thomas,  both  being  disciples 
of  the  same  Lord  and  Master?"  The  Aerius 
Redivivus,  or  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  contain- 
ing the  Beginnings  and  Successes  of  that  Active  Sect, 
their  Opposition  to  Monarchical  and  Episcopal  Gov- 
ernment, etc.  (from  1536  to  1647),  2d  ed.,  1672,  is 
a  violent  arraignment  of  the  Presbyterians  for 
being  actuated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Devil,  and 
the  promoters  of  sedition,  murder,  and  other 
crimes.  In  1660  appeared  his  Historic  Quinquar- 
ticularis,  or  a  Historical  Declaration  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Western  Churches,  and  more  particularly  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Five  Controverted 
Points  reproached  tcith  the  Name  of  Arminianism, 
reprinted  (1681)  in  the  work  named  below.  Of 
his  many  other  writings,  the  best  is  Eccles. 
Restaurata,  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  (from  Edward  VI.  to  1566), 
1661,  reprinted  in  2  vols,  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society,  Cambridge,  1849.  This  work  is 
written  in  a  good  style,  and,  in  spite  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  disparaging  criticisms  (Preface  to  Hist, 
of  the  Reformation),  is  in  the  main  reliable,  al- 
though strongly  biassed  in  the  direction  of  High 
Anglicanism.  In  London,  1681,  there  appeared 
a  reprint  of  several  of  his  Historical  and  Miscella- 
neous Tracts.  To  this  volume  was  prefixed  his 
Life,  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Barnard, 
London,  1681,  reprinted  in  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, 1849,  —  a  quaint  and  bombastic  work.  The 
alleged  mistakes  of  this  Life  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  another  by  Vernon,  1682.  On  pp.  ccviii 
sqq.  of  the  Cambridge  edition  will  be  found  a 
list  of  Heylyn's  writings. 

HEYNLIN  DE  LAPIDE,  Johannes,  one  of  the 
last  eminent  representatives  of  scholasticism ;  a 
native  of  Germany;  studied  at  Leipzig,  Basel, 
and  Paris,  and  settled  in  1473  at  Basel,  as  teacher 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was  a  decided 
realist,  and  caused,  first  in  Basel,  afterwards  at 
Tubingen,  whither  he  moved  in  1477,  so  violent 
a  contest  between  realism  and  nominalism,  that 
he  finally  determined  to  retire  altogether  from 
the  world.  From  1487  till  his  death  in  1496  he 
lived  in  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  Basel.  His 
commentary  on  Aristotle  was  written  during  his 
stay  in  Paris,  but  not  published  until  many  years 
later,  by  his  pupil,  Amerbach.  See  his  Life,  by 
F.  Fischer,  Basel,  1851. 

HEZEKI'AH    Orrpm,    ^rvprrv,  or   abbreviated 

rrpm,  rrpiTT,  "Jehovah  strengthens"),  son  of 

Ahaz,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  Judah ;  reigned  twenty-nine 
years,  or,  according  to  the  usual  chronology,  from 
725  to  696  B.C.  But  he  seems  to  have  begun  his 
reign  before  725 ;  for  the  fall  of  Samaria  (in  722) 
happened  in  its  sixth  year  (2  Kings  xviii.  10). 
The  biblical  sources  of  his  life  are  2  Kings  xviii. - 
xx.,  Isa.  xxxv.-xxxix.,  2  Chron.  xxix.-xxxii. , 
and  the  contemporary  utterances  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  Book  of  Micah,  which  was  written  in  the  first 
six  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  He  had  no  sooner 
ascended  the  throne  than  he  entered  upon  a  two- 
fold policy;  on  the  one  side  seeking  to  elevate 
his  subjects  by  abolishing  idolatry,  and  restoring 
the  theocratic  worship,  and  on  the  other  to  re- 
establish the  independence  of  the  kingdom  by 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria.  He  began  his 
reformatory  activity  by  cleansing  the  temple, 
destroying  the  high  places,  and  breaking  in  pieces 
the  brazen  serpent  ' '  that  Moses  had  made  ' ' 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4).  Then  followed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  A  great  passover 
was  celebrated,  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
remaining  tribes  living  in  Palestine  were  invited. 
It  was  celebrated  at  an  unusual  but  not  illegal 
time  (Num.  ix.  10-14),  and  lasted  fourteen  days. 
Idolatry  continued  to  be  prevalent  in  Judah  during 
the  first  year  of  the  reign,  and  was  never  wholly 
abolished  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13;  Isa. 
xxx.  22,  xxxi.  7);  but,  by  the  irrefutable  testimony 


of  Isaiah  (xxxvi.  7;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  14, 
xxxi.  1),  it  was  he,  and  not  Josiah,  who  central- 
ized the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  destroyed  the 
high  places. 

A  great  injury  to  the  state  was  done  by  the 
aristocratic    party,   which    perpetuated    the   un- 
healthy policy  of  Ahaz,  and  instead  of  bearing 
with  resignation   the  Assyrian   yoke,   as   Isaiah 
advised  (x.  24,  27,  xxx.  15  sqq.),  clamored  for  an 
Egyptian  alliance,  which  would  enable  them  to 
shake  off  the  Assyrian  power.     It  was  formerly 
thought  that  an  alliance  with  Egypt  was  made 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  Sennacherib's  reign  ; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  that  he 
combined  with  his  campaign  against  Egypt  one 
against  Judah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.      But    monumental    records    have 
shown  that  Sennacherib  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
till  705  B.C.;  so  that  his  campaign  against  Egypt 
and  Judah  did  not  occur  till  the  last  period  of 
Hezekiah's   reign ;    and   the  false   date   of   Isa. 
xxxvi.  1  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  the  four  incidents  in  Isa.  xxxvi. -xxxix. 
Hezekiah  purchased,  as  he  thought,  a  permanent 
peace   by  the   payment  of   an   immense   tribute 
(2  Kings  xviii.  13  sqq.),  but  wrongly;   for  the 
king,  after  receiving  the  money,  broke  his  word, 
and  continued  his  march  against  Jerusalem.   The 
city  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  doomed  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
1-3)  ;   but  Isaiah  predicted  supernatural  succor, 
which  came  in  the  descent  of  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  smote  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  "  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  36).     In  the  monumental  records  of  Sen- 
nacherib's campaign  against  Hezekiah,  this  terri- 
ble calamity  is  not  referred  to;  but  a  striking  gap 
occurs  in  the  account.    After  stating,  "  I  shut  him 
up  in  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  his  residence,  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage.    I  raised  up  walls  against  him,  and 
closed  up  the  exits  of  his  city  door,"  it  suddenly 
breaks  off,  and  does  not  speak  of  the  city's  having 
been  taken.     Herodotus  (ii.  141)  relates  the  re- 
markable story,  that,  when  Sennacherib  advanced 
upon  Egypt,  armies  of  mice,  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of   the   Egyptian   king,   Sethon,  invaded 
the  Assyrian  camp  by  night,  and  gnawed  away 
the  quivers,  bows,  and  the  handles  of  the  shields 
of  the  Assyrians,  so  that  they  fled  the  next  morn- 
ing in  terror.     He  also  mentions  a  stone  statue 
of  Sethon  holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Hephsestos.   Ewald 
refers  these  two  records  to  two  different  calami- 
ties, and  supposes,  with  Josephus,  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  spread  a  virulent  plague  in  the  Assy- 
rian army.     However,  the  account  of  Herodotus 
points  to  this  very  thing  (for  mice  were  symboli- 
cal of  plagues:  1  Sam.  vi.  4),  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  based  upon  a  false  reproduction  of  the 
causes  of  Sennacherib's  disaster  in  Judah.     The 
profound  impression  which  this  calamity  made  is 
seen  in  Ps.  xlvi.,  Ixxv.,  lxxvi.,  and  in  the  honor 
in   which    Hezekiah   was    held    by   surrounding- 
nations  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23).      The  miraculous 
deliverance  is  also  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  vii.  41 ; 
2  Mace.  viii.  13 ;  3  Mace.  vi.  5. 

Hezekiah  was  taken  ill  after  this  event;  but 
fifteen  years  were  added  to  his  life  in  answer  to 
prayer  (Isa.  xxxviii.  5).  The  meaning  of  the 
sign  on  the  sun-dial,  which  vouched  for  Heze- 
kiah's recovery,  is  clear  (Isa.  xxviii.  8).  The  life 
of  the  king,  which  was  regarded  as  being  at  an 
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end,  was,  as  it  were,  put  back  fifteen  years.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  standing  still  over  Gibeon, 
there  was,  in  this  instance,  no  change  of  the  usual 
relations  of  the  sun  and  the  earth.  As  at  Gibeon 
the  reference  is  only  to  an  extraordinary  continu- 
ance of  the  daylight,  so  here  the  reference  is  to  a 
remarkable  shining  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  stood 
in  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  prophet's 
knowledge  and  desire. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  TlVtJ? 
(that  is,  the  instrumental  and  vocal  music  of  the 
Levites),  and  revived  the  use  of  David's  and 
Asaph's  psalms.  He  also  appointed  a  commission 
to  edit  the  second  collection  of  the  Solomonic 
proverbs.  [See  the  Histories  of  Israel  by  Ewald 
(vol.  iii.)  and  Stanley,  who  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  (xxxviii.)  to  Hezekiah,  and  the  art. 
Hezekiah  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  by  Canon 

FARKAR.]  OEHLER    (DELITZSCH). 

HICKS,  ELIAS,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
society  of  Friends ;  b.  at  Hempstead,  L.I.,  March 
19,  1748;  d.  in  Jericho,  L.I.,  Feb.  27,  1830.  He 
was  a  mechanic  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but 
later  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  When  he 
was  twenty-seven,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  began 
to  have  "  openings  leading  to  the  ministry,"  and 
subsequently  became  a  noted  preacher,  and  trav- 
elled extensively  among  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
American  Friends,  preaching.  When  the  more 
liberal  element  of  the  society  of  Friends,  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  in  1827,  broke 
off  from  the  more  conservative  wing,  they  were 
called  Hicksites.  They  became  Unitarians  ;  but, 
although  Mr.  Hicks  used  ambiguous  language 
concerning  the  Trinity,  it  can  hardly  be  made 
out  that  he  promulged  views  subversive  of  the 
doctrine.  He  published  Observations  on  Slavery, 
(X.Y.,  1811),  Extemporaneous  Discourses  (Phila., 
1825),  Journal  of  Religious  Life  and  Labors  (X.Y., 
5th  ed.,  1832).     See  art.  Friends,  etc. 

HICKSITES,    See  Hicks  and  Friends. 

HID'DEKEL.     See  Tigris. 

HIERAPOLIS  ('hpuKoX^,  "holy  city"),  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Laodicea, 
in  the  basin  of  Meander,  owed  its  name  to  its 
thermal  springs.  It  received  Christianity  at  the 
same  time  as  Laodicea  and  Colosse,*and*  is  men- 
tioned by  Paul  (Col.  iv.  13).  A  council  was  held 
there  in  173,  under  presidency  of  Apollinarius,  its 
bishop;  and  the  Cataphryges,  a  Montanist  sect, 
were  condemned. 

HIERARCHY  (from  cepoc,  "sacred,"  and  apxuv, 
"ruler  ")  denotes  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  governing  body  claims  to  hold  its  power  by 
divine  injunction,  and  to  transmit  it  through  a 
sacramental  act.  The  Roman  Church  probably 
presents  the  most  perfect  instance  of  a  hierarchy 
™lc"  history  ever  saw,  organized  monarchically, 
the  whole  power  centring  in  the  Pope,  and  most 
minutely  graded,  both  with  respect  to  orders,  — 
wshops,  priests,  deacons  (the  ordines  juris  divini), 
and  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  door- 
'eepers,  etc.  (the  ordines  juris  ecclesiastici),  and 
with  respect  to  jurisdiction,— archbishops,  metro- 
Pohtans,  exarchs,  patriarchs,  deans,  vicars,  cardi- 
nals, legates,  etc.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  hie- 
rarchical organization  is  oligarchical :  above  the 
several  patriarchs  there  is  no  pope.  In  the  evan- 
gelical churches,  where  the  State  rules  the  Church, 
more  or  less  of  the  hierarchical  apparatus  may  be 


retained,  as  may  be  noticed  by  comparing  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Prussian  Church; 
while,  when  the  Church  is  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  priesthood,  and  the  congrega- 
tion rules  itself,  as  in  the  American  churches  and 
many  free  churches  in  Europe,  all  hierarchy  dis- 
appears. See  Church,  Clergy,  Jurisdiction. 
HIERACAS,  or  HIERAX,  was  born  about  275 
A.D. ;  lived  at  Leontopolis  as  a  copyist;  acquired 
a  vast  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  lore, 
medicine,  the  exact  sciences,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, etc. ;  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Greek  and  Egyptian,  and  a 
work  on  the  creation  in  six  days;  formed  an 
association  of  pupils  or  friends,  which  combined 
study  with  ascetic  exercises,  and  seclusion  from 
the  world,  and  exercised  thereby  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  development  of  monasticism. 
He  is  known,  however,  only  from  Epiphanius  : 

Hcer.,  67.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

HIEROCLES,  governor  of  Bithynia  303,  of 
Alexandria  306,  and  afterwards  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia;  took  an  active  part  in  Diocletian's  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  and  wrrote  a  work 
against  Christianity,  which  has  become  lost,  but  is 
tolerably  known  to  us  through  Eusebius'  answer, 
Contra  Hieroclem.  According  to  Eusebius,  the 
only  thing  new  and  original  in  the  book  was  a 
parallel  drawn  between  Christ  and  Apollonius  of 
Tyana ;  else  the  work  was  only  an  imitation  of 
Celsus  and  Porphyry.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  this  Hierocles  is  the  Neo-Platonist  philoso- 
pher of  the  same  name,  but  of  a  much  later  date. 

HIEROGLYPHICS  (from  the  Greek  iepoq,  "sa- 
cred," and  yXixpeiv,  "  to  carve  ")  are  pictures  of  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects  which  are  intended  to 
convey  ideas  and  words.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  wrorld,  but  the  term  usually  relates 
to  the  Egyptian  variety.  For  many  years  these 
latter  hieroglyphics  were  a  puzzle  to  the  curious, 
but  now  they  are  perfectly  intelligible.  The  key 
to  them  was  the  Rosetta  Stone,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  of  Napoleon's  officers  discovered 
it  in  1798  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile ; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Alexandria  it  was  given  up 
to  the  English  (1802).  It  has  upon  it  a  decree  in 
honor  of  Ptolemy  V.  (B.C.  195),  written  in  Greek, 
hieroglyphic  and  demotic.  The  first  clew  was 
the  discovery,  that  the  name  Ptolemy  occurred  in 
the  Greek,  and  that,  in  a  corresponding  part  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  there  were  characters  enclosed  in 
a  ring,  and  these,  it  was  conjectured,  might  be  the 
hieroglyphics  for  Ptolemy.  De  Sacy  announced 
the  phonetic  character  of  the  name  ;  Young  and 
Champollion  simultaneously  (1817)  announced 
the  union  in  the  characters  of  ideographic  and 
phonetic  elements.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
are  for  the  most  part  engraved :  in  old  temples 
they  are  found  in  high  relief.  They  are  generally 
written  from  right  to  left,  but  are  read  either 
vertically  or  horizontally.  They  ceased  to  be 
written  about  300  A.D.  See  for  their  decipher- 
ment, etc.,  the  elaborate  article  by  11.  S.  Poole,  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  Encycl.  Brit.,  vol.  xi.  794-S09. 
The  great  dictionary  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
is  by  Heinrich  Brugsch  :  Hieroglyplusch-demo- 
tisches  Worterbuch,  Leipzig,  1867-82,  7  vols. 

HIERONYMITES,  or  HERMITS   OF   ST.  JE- 
ROME, is  the  name  of  several  independent  orders 
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which  chose  St.  Jerome  for  their  patron  saint, 
and  flourished  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  The 
most  remarkable  of  those  orders  was  that  founded 
in  1370,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  by  Vasco  and 
Ferdinand  Pecha,  chamberlains  to  Peter  the  Cruel 
of  Castile.  It  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XL,  and 
spread  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America.  It  had 
its  principal  seats  at  Guadaloupe,  St.  Just,  whither 
Charles  V  retired,  and  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
at  Belem  in  Brazil.  It  is  now  extinct.  As  a 
branch  of  this  order,  Lupus  Olivetus,  the  third 
general,  or,  according  to  others,  Lupus  d'Almeda 
from  Seville,  founded  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Jerome  of  Lombardy,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Martin  V  in  1426,  and  still  has  some  monaste- 
ries in  Lombardy.  See  Holsten-Brockie  :  Cod. 
reg.  monast.,  Tom.  VI.  and  Tom.  III. ;  Reinkens: 
Die  Einsiedler  des  heiligen  Hieronymus,  Schaffhau- 
sen,  1864. 

HIERONYMUS.     See  Jerome. 

HIGH  CHURCH  is  the  designation  of  a  school 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which  lays  stress 
upon  the  apostolic  origin  of  ministerial  orders, 
and  the  sacerdotal  view  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  propriety  of  an  elaborate  ritual  in  worship. 
These  views  were  not  represented  among  the 
Reformers  of  England,  and  did  not  show  them- 
selves among  the  theologians  of  the  Anglican 
Church  until  after  the  controversy  with  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  mid  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Their 
highest  representative  was  Archbishop  Laud 
(1633-45).  The  distinction  became  more  sharp 
and  definite  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  tendency  culminated  in  the  so-called 
Tractarian  movement,  which  carried  Dr.  New- 
man and  a  number  of  the  best  spirits  of  the 
Anglican  communion  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Keble  and  Dr.  Pusey,  who  still  survives,  were 
among  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  A  wing  of 
the  High-Church  party  is  known  as  the  Ritualists. 
While  High-Churchmen  differ  among  themselves, 
they  hold,  in  general,  to  baptismal  regeneration,  a 
real  sacramental  though  not  necessarily  a  corpo- 
real presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  to  the  apostolic 
succession  of  the  bishops,  and  the  sole  validity 
of  episcopal  ordination.  They  practise  an  elabo- 
rate ritual,  and  often  introduce  into  the  service 
articles  (as  candles  and  crucifixes)  and  practices 
(as  the  confessional)  which  the  majority  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  condemned. 
The  High-Church  party  in  England  includes  at 
the  present  time  much  piety,  and  has  displayed 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  zeal  in  introducing 
daily  services,  building  churches  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  late  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  was  long  their  leader.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  party  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  late  eloquent  Dr.  De  Koven  of 
Racine  College  was  its  most  advanced  advocate. 
See  Blunt  :  Diet,  of  Sects,  etc.,  and  Low  Church. 

HIGH  PLACES  is  the  usual  translation  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  Hebrew  hamuli  (H03  see 
Ezek.  xx.  29).  I.  Meaning. — Bamah  was  at 
first  a  designation  of  any  eminence,  and  is  used 
of  the  "heights  of  the  clouds"  (Isa.  xiv.  14), 
the  "waves  of  the  sea"  (Job  ix.  8,  see  margin), 
but  especially  of  hills  and  mountains  (Deut. 
xxxii.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  19,  25 ;  Ps.  xviii.  33 ;  Isa. 
lviii.  14,  etc.).     The  term  came  to  be  applied  in 


a  technical  and  limited  sense  to  eminences  on 
which  worship  and  sacrifices  were  offered  both  to 
idols  (Num.  xxii.  41,  etc.)  and  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
ix.  12,  etc.).  There  was  still  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  became 
the  specific  designation  of  a  sanctuary,  or  any 
place  where  sacrifice  was  offered.  The  idea  of 
elevation  was  perhaps  still  retained,  but  attached 
to  the  altar  rather  than  the  ground.  Altars  of 
sacrifice  in  the  valley,  as  those  of  Baal  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  were  called  "High  Places" 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5,  6,  xxxii.  35,  etc.),  as  also  altars 
in  cities  (2  Kings  xvii.  9;  2  Chron.  xiv.  5,  etc.). 
The  high  places  were  of  the  nature  of  buildings, 
and  are  described  as  having  been  built  (1  Kings 
xi.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3),  removed  (2  Kings  xviii. 
4),  thrown  down  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  1),  broken  down 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  8),  and  burned  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15). 
These  activities  point  to  elaborate  structures ; 
and  express  mention  is  made  of  the  "  houses,"  on 
the  high  places  (1  Kings  xii.  31,  xiii.  32  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  19).  From  the  isolated  notice  in  Ezek. 
xvi.  16,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  richly  furnished.  Altars  seem  to  have 
been  invariably  associated  with  the  high  places 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  1,  etc.),  and  frequently  groves 
also  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3,  etc.).  The  worship  at 
the  high  places  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
sacrifice  (1  Sam.  ix.  12)  and  the  burning  of  in- 
cense (2  Kings  xiv.  4,  etc.).  They  were  served 
by  priests,  who  were,  for  the  most  part  at  least, 
not  Levites  (1  Kings  xii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15). 

II.  History  of  the  Worship  on  the  High 
Places.  1.  From  Abraham  to  Solomon.  — It  was 
a  natural  and  at  first  an  innocent  impulse  which 
led  men  to  resort  to  the  hills  for  worship.  There 
the  worshippers  were  brought  near  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  separation  of  those  retired  emi- 
nences from  the  scenes  of  the  usual  routine  of 
daily  occupation  suggested  the  idea  of  sacredness. 
The  Trajans  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  Mount  Ida. 
The  Greeks  placed  the  habitation  of  the  gods  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  the  Persians  on  Albordsch. 
The  custom  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  among 
the  neighbors  of  Israel,  —  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi. 
12,  etc.)  and  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  xii.  2,  etc.). 
The  Moabitee  set  apart  special  hills  or  mountains 
for  the  worship  of  Baal.  To  these  high  places  of 
Baal,  Balak  conducted  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  41). 
Baal-Peor  was  a  mountain  sacred  to  him  (Num. 
xxiii.  28,  29).  Nebo  was  probably  also  sacred  to 
the  divinity  of  that  name  (Isa.  xlvi.  1). 

The  patriarchs  built  altars  wherever^  they 
pitched  their  tents  (Gen.  xxvi.  25,  xxviii.  18), 
but  they  seem  also  to  have  frequently  chosen 
eminences.  Abraham  went  to  a  mountain  in  the 
land  of  Moriah  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2), 
and  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen. 
xxxi.  54).  At  a  later  period  Mount  Sinai  was 
regarded  as  especially  sacred ;  and  Moses  invested 
Eleazar  with  the  garments  of  the  high  priest- 
hood on  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xx.  25).  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  Hebrews  were  strongly 
influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Moabites  and 
Canaanites,  and  adopted  some  of  the  sites  of  their 
religious  observances  (comp.  Judg.  vi.  25) ;  but  they 
were  commanded  to  "pluck  up"  the  high  places 
of  these  peoples,  as  they  were  seats  of  idolatry 
(Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Deut.  xii.  2,  xxxiii.  29).  At 
the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Land  an  altar  was  erect- 
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ed  on  Mount  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  5 ;  Josh.  viii. 
30).  Of  the  period  prior  to  Samuel,  the  term 
"  bamah  "  is  only  used  three  times  of  high  places 
where  worship  was  offered,  and  only  six  times  in 
all.  Only  in  one  of  these  cases  is  there  reference 
to  their  use  by  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xxvi.  30).  The 
words  in  this  verse  "I  will  destroy  your  high 
places,"  are  proleptic,  and  announce  the  punish- 
ment to  follow  upon  disobedience.  In  the  time 
of  the  judges  the  high  places  are  not  once  men- 
tioned by  name.  In  that  period  of  anarchy,  sacri- 
fices were  not  confined  to  the  tabernacle  (Judg. 
ii.  5,  vi.  26,  xiii.  19)  :  the  more  primitive  cus- 
tom of  the  patriarchs  still  prevailed.  It  was  a 
period  of  transition ;  and,  although  the  taberna- 
cle was  no  doubt  held  in  honor,  the  tribes  were 
isolated  from  it  by  the  constant  warfare  of  the 
times.  In  the  time  of  Samuel  one  high  place  is 
made  prominent  as  a  place  of  sacrifice  (1  Sam. 
ix.  12,  19,  25).  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed 
that  only  a  single  high  place  is  referred  to,  and  also 
that  the  prophets,  as  it  would  seem,  had  their 
dwelling-place  there  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  Of  the  reign 
of  David,  the  term  is  not  used ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  David  worshipped  on  Mount  Olivet  (2  Sam. 
xv.  32),  and  offered  sacrifices  at  local  altars 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  26).  The  survey  of  the  history  of 
Israel  from  Moses  to  the  time  of  Solomon  shows 
that  the  notices  of  high  places  are  remarkably 
few :  in  fact,  there  is  reference  only  to  a  single 
high  place  as  being  used  for  worship,  and  that 
under  the  rule  of  Samuel,  if  we  leave  out  the 
isolated  passage  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  whose  meaning 
is  doubtful. 

2.  From  Solomon  to  Hezekiah.  — In  the  reign  of 
Solomon  we  are  suddenly  confronted  by  an  un- 
usual development  of  the  worship  on  high  places. 
It  was  accounted  as  one  of  the  sins  of  this  king, 
that  he  burnt  sacrifices  on  high  places  (1  Kings 
hi.  3).  The  "great  high  place"  was  at  Gibeon 
(1  Kings  iii.  4),  where,  however,  the  tabernacle 
was  also  deposited  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39;  2  Chron. 
i.  3).  Bethel  was  another  of  the  principal  of 
these  sanctuaries  (1  Kings  xii.  32).  In  order  to 
satisfy  his  foreign  wives,  Solomon  built  high 
places  for  "Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the 
Zidonians,  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the 
Moalutes,  and  for  Milcom,  the  abomination  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  "  (1  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  In  spite  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple,  this  idolatrous  worship  introduced  from 
foreign  nations,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  on 
high  places,  went  on  increasing  under  Rehoboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  23)  and  Jeroboam  in  the  two  king- 
doms. Elijah  complains  that  the  altars  of  God 
are  thrown  down,  and  himself  burns  incense  on 
the  reconstructed  altar  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings 
xvin.  19  sqq.).  Both  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  14)  and 
Jenoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  43)  allowed  some  of 
the  high  places  to  remain  (presumably  those  on 
which  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jehovah),  but 
destroyed  the  idolatrous  shrines  (2  Chron.  xv. 
17.  comp.  xiv.  5;  xx.  33,  comp.  xviii.  6).  Under 
•Jenoash  (2  Kings  xii.  3),  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv. 
4),  Azanah  (2  Kings  xv.  4),  and  Jotham  (2  Kings 
xv-  oo)  it  is  also  stated  that  they  were  allowed 
Jo  remain  untouched ;  but  in  each  of  these  cases 
we  tact  is  stated  as  derogating  from  their  religious 
reputation.  The  number  of  these  shrines  greatly 
increased  in  "every  city"  (2  Kings  xvii.  9-11; 


2  Chron.  xxviii.  25)  ;  and  the  people  very  gener- 
ally participated  in  the  worship.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  how  far  this  worship  was 
idolatrous  (1  Kings  xviii. ;  2  Kings  xvii.  9-11), 
and  how  far  it  was  rendered  to  Jehovah.  The 
notices  refer  now  to  the  one,  now  to  the  other, 
but  leave  the  impression  that  the  high  places 
were  regarded  (after  the  construction  of  the  tem- 
ple) as  illegitimate  (1  Kings  iii.  2-4),  and  the 
result  of  foreign  and  heathenish  innovation  (2 
Kings  xvii.  11,  xxiii.  13,  etc.). 

3.  From  Hezekiah  to  Ezra. — With  Hezekiah  a 
new'  period  begins  in  the  history  of  the  worship 
on  high  places.  This  king,  so  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  reformation,  sought  to 
centralize  the  sacrifices  of  Israel  at  one  altar. 
He  declared  war  against  the  local  shrines  on 
high  places  (2  Kings  xviii.  4,  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
12 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  7),  which  had  tended  so  much  to 
detract  from  the  honor  of  the  temple,  and  to 
make  popular  idolatrous  rites.  He  was  only  par- 
tially successful.  Under  his  successor,  Manasseh, 
his  policy  was  overthrown,  and  the  worship  on 
high  places  was  again  in  full  swing.  But  the 
fatal  blow  had  been  given.  Hezekiah  had  acted 
out  the  determined  voice  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  lvii. 
7;  Jer.  vii.  13;  Ezek.  vi.  3;  Hos.  x.  8,  etc.); 
and  it  only  remained  for  Josiah,  under  the  pious 
impulse  which  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
law  had  inspired  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2),  to  complete 
the  work  his  great  predecessor  had  inaugurated 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  After  the  exile,  the  high 
places  were  not  revived ;  and  the  need  of  having 
some  places  of  worship  subordinate  to  the  one 
single  altar  of  sacrifice  was  later  supplied  by  the 
synagogues  (Riehm). 

III.  Relation  of  the  High  Places  to  the 
Temple.  —  It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  Pentateuch  for  any  other  place  of 
worship  than  the  one  central  altar  of  sacrifice 
(tabernacle  and  temple).  Such  worship,  how- 
ever, was  practised  not  only  on  the  high  places 
(bamoth),  but  at  Bochim  (Judg.  ii.  5),  upon  a 
rock  by  Manoah  (Judg.  xiii.  19),  at  Mizpeh  (1 
Sam.  vii.  10)  and  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23) 
by  Samuel,  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  by 
David  (1  Chron.  xxi.  26),  by  the  priest  of  Xob 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  2  sqq.),  oh  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii. 
30,  38),  and  at  other  places  of  which  we  have 
distinct  notice.  On  the  basis  of  the  prevalency 
and  apparent  legitimacy  of  such  worship,  and  the 
prior  assumption  that  the  Law  permits  only  one 
altar,  the  conclusion  has  been  confidently  drawn, 
that  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deuteronomy  and 
the  so-called  priestly  Thorah)  must  belong  to 
Josiah's  reign,  or  a  later  date  (Wellhausen,  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  Smith,  Baudissin,  etc.).  The  discus- 
sion of  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  date  of 
the  Pentateuch  does  not  belong  here  (the  sup- 
position of  a  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  makes 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  references  to 
Hebrew  worship  on  high  places  are  confined  to  a 
solitary  passage)  ;  but  it  is  the  place  to  consider 
the  relation  of  these  local  shrines  to  the  penta- 
teuchal  commandments  and  to  the  central  altar 
of  sacrifice.  The  above  survey  indicates  that  the 
state  of  the  case  after  the  construction  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  before  that  event,  when  the  tabernacle 
was  shifted  from  place  to  place,  is  not  the  same, 
and  the  two  periods  must  be  discussed  separately. 
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It  has  been  urged  that  the  worship  at  the  local 
altars  was  practised  in  ignorance  of  the  command- 
ment in  Deut.  xii.  1-11,  enjoining  one  central 
altar,  or  in  deliberate  disobedience  of  it,  or  out  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  its  meaning.  The  rabbis 
supposed  that  the  rule  was  superseded  by  a  special 
divine  intimation.  But  none  of  these  considera- 
tions sufficiently  present  the  case  as  it  existed 
before  the  erection  of  the  temple;  and  none  of 
them  are  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  anomaly. 

1.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  Mosaic 
ordinance  (Deut.  xii.  10,  etc.)  was  meant  to 
absolutely  exclude  all  other  places  of  worship 
(De  Wette,  Riehm,  etc.).  In  Exod.  xx.  24  a 
plurality  of  altars  is  presupposed,  and  the  mode 
of  erecting  them  definitely  defined  by  Moses. 
These  altars,  so  far  as  they  were  erected  to 
Jehovah,  were  not  necessarily  a  breach  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Professor  Smith,  chap,  ix.)  before 
the  erection  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  iii.  2). 

2.  The  necessities  of  the  case  demanded  local 
shrines.  The  history  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
special  events,  is  in  favor  of  this  view.  The 
anarchy  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the  rivalries 
between  the  tribes,  and  the  constant  instability 
of  affairs  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  tribes  to  go  up  regularly  to  the 
tabernacle.  An  altar  was  erected  on  Ebal  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  30),  while  the  tabernacle  was 
close  by  at  Gilgal,  and  it  was  not  felt  to  be  an 
anomaly.  Local  shrines  were  a  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  as  natural  to  the  instincts  of  the  people 
as  they  were  consistent  with  the  Jehovah- worship. 
The  whole  land  was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
(Riehm). 

3.  The  commandment  centralizing  worship  and 
sacrifice  at  one  altar  was  prospective  (Lev.  xvii. 
3-9 ;  Deut.  xii.  10),  and  not  to  be  enforced  till 
a  later  date  (Farrar,  Riehm,  etc.).  The  law  was 
proleptic ;  and  the  menace  of  Lev.  xxvi.  30  had 
an  eye  to  the  Moabite  idolatries,  as  is  evident 
from  the  connection.  The  people  were  to  be 
trained  up  to  that  idea,  and  principally  by  the 
subsequent  construction  of  the  temple  itself ;  and 
the  absence  of  notices  of  the  principle  of  a  single 
shrine  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  argues  as  little 
against  the  priority  of  the  injunction  in  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  "  Priestly  Thorah,"  as  the  absence 
of  all  notices  of  the  Sabbath  argues  against  its 
previous  institution,  or  the  almost  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  Bible  among  the  people  in  the  dark 
ages  against  its  existence.  Nor  may  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  tabernacle  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  became  more  con- 
spicuous as  the  affairs  of  Israel  became  settled, 
and  the  troublous  anarchy  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  was  composed. 

4.  It  is  hard  at  this  time  to  distinguish  how 
far  the  sacrifices  at  local  altars  were  genuine 
Jehovah-worship,  and  how  far  the  practices  fol- 
lowed the  fashions  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  people  not  only  did  not  fully  obey  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  and  Joshua  to  destroy  the  altars 
of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  ii.  2,  etc.),  but  adopted 
the  idolatries  of  their  neighbors  (Judg.  ii.  11,  12, 
etc.). 

5.  The  principle  of  the  local  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah was  preserved,  long  after  the  high  places  were 
destroyed,  in  the  synagogues. 


Of  the  continuance  of  the  high  places  and  their 
altars  of  sacrifice  after  the  construction  of  the 
temple,  the  following  is  to  be  said.  (1)  The  wor- 
ship on  high  places  increased  enormously  under 
Solomon,  and  was  largely  the  result  of  contact 
with  foreign  nations.  Solomon  increased  the 
shrines  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  people,  always  inclined  to  idolatry, 
were  not  slow  in  following  their  king's  example. 
(2)  Under  the  worst  kings  (Rehoboam,  Jeroboam, 
Ahaz)  the  high  places  were  most  numerous. 
Later  and  better  kings  seem  to  have  made  a 
distinction  between  idolatrous  and  Jehovistic 
shrines;  but  it  is  said  of  at  least  five  of  them 
(see  above),  to  their  disparagement,  that  they 
allowed  them  still  to  stand.  (3)  It  is  plain,  that, 
after  the  temple  was  built,  the  worship  at  the 
high  places  was  largely  idolatrous.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  temple  was  forgotten,  the  sacrifices  on 
local  altars  increased,  and  the  people  did  "  as  the 
heathen  did  "  (2  Kings  xvii.  11,  xxiii.  13,  etc.). 
(4)  It  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  some 
development  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  central  temple,  and  against  all  high  places, 
before  Hezekiah's  reign.  (5)  In  general,  the  ritual 
and  worship  at  these  local  altars,  after  Solomon's 
accession,  must  be  regarded  as  having  degenerated 
from  the  old  and  better  standard.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  "  temple  of  Solomon  never  stands 
contrasted  with  the  popular  high  places  as  the 
seat  of  the  Levitical  system  "  (Professor  Smith, 
chap.  ix.).  But  the  very  construction  and  existence 
of  the  temple  were  a  protest  against  the  local  wor- 
ship. The  statement  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  priests  at  the  local  shrines  were,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  not  Levites,  and  stood  in  antago- 
nism to  the  priesthood  of  the  temple  (1  Kings 
xii.  31 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15). 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  distinct  order.  More- 
over, the  same  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles 
give  the  account  of  the  temple,  its  building  and 
furniture,  which  describe  the  development  and 
flourishing  condition  of  the  worship  on  the  high 
places  ;  so  that  violent  injustice  must  be  done  to 
the  narrative  as  a  whole  in  order  to  evade  the 
conclusion  that  the  temple  was  meant  to  be  the 
central  shrine,  and  that  the  sacrificial  worship  at 
the  local  altars  was  thenceforth  illegitimate. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  truths  of  divine 
revelation,  the  people  in  this  one  likewise  failed 
for  a  while  to  comprehend  its  spirit,  and  to  obey 
the  letter,  but  afterwards  were  led  to  fall  in  with 
the  providential  design.  Not  only  was  the  tem- 
ple ignored  by  the  erection  of  many  local  altars, 
but  the  very  temple  itself  was  despoiled  by  kings 
heathen  in  practice,  like  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
24  sq.),  and  made  the  receptacle  for  heathen 
altars  and  heathen  rites. 

Lit.  —  Gksenius  :  Thesaurus;  Oehlek :  A. 
T'liche  Theol.,  I.  pp.  393  sq. ;  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary, Leviticus,  Excursus  on  chap.  xxvi.  ;  the  excel- 
lent art.  Hbhendienst,  by  Riehm,  in  Riehm's 
Handwbrterbuch ;  arts.  High  Places,  in  Smith's 
Bibl.  Diet.  (Canon  Farrar)  and  Schaff's  Bible 
Diet.  For  views  opposite  to  those  expressed 
above,  see  Wellhausen  :  Gesch.  Israels,  pp.  17- 
53  (Der  Ort  d.  Gottesdiensts) ;  W  R.  Smith  : 
The  O.  T.  in  the  Jewish  Church  (chap,  ix.); 
Kuenen  :  Religion  of  Israel  (London,  1874)  ;  the 
art.  Hbliendienst,  in  Hekzog,  R.  E.,  2d  ed.  (by 
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Wolf  Baudissix)  ;  Reuss  :  Gesch.  d.  h.  Schriften 
A.  T.  (§  137);  and  the  Histories  of  Ewald  and 
others  "  See  also  the  Commentaries  on  Lev.  xxvi. 
30,  and  1  Kings  iii.  2-4.  D.  s.  SCHAFP. 

HIGH  PRIEST.    The  high  priest  was  the  spirit- 
ual head  and  representative  of  the  theocratic  peo- 
ple before  Jehovah.     In  him  was  concentrated 
the  mediatorship  between  God  and  people ;  and 
in  him  the  people  could  draw  nigh  to  God._    As 
in  his  person  the  people  was  represented,  his  sin 
offering  and  that  of  the  congregation,  which  was 
to  be  brought  for  certain  sins,  as  prescribed  Lev. 
iv.,  were  the  same.     His  sin  was  the  people's  sin 
(Lev.  iv.  3),  and  God's  good  will  towards  the  high 
priest  also  belonged  to  the  people.      The  high 
priest  was  in  the"  midst  of   a  holy  people,  "  the 
saint  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  cvi.  16).      In  him  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  had  to  be  found,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  (Lev.  xxi.  1-6)  could  he 
defile  himself,  otherwise  he  had  to  avoid  every 
thing  whereby  he  could  be  defiled.     He  had  even 
to  keep  away  from  his  dead  father  or  mother 
(xxi.  10-12).     His  wife  was  to  be  a  virgin  of  his 
own  people  (xxi.  14).     Aaron's  consecration  to 
the  priesthood  was  in  connection  with  that  of  his 
sons  and  the  priests  generally  (Exod.  xxix. ;  Lev. 
viii.).    The  ritual  commenced  by  washing  Aaron 
and  his  sons  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation.   Aaron  was  then  invested  with  the  sacred 
garments,  and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  which 
was  prepared   according   to   Exod.    xxx.   22-25. 
Aaron's  successor  was  not  anointed,  but  received 
only  the  high  priest's  garments.     Without  these 
garments,  the  high  priest  was  oidy  a  private  per- 
son, who  could  not  represent  the  people,  and  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  death  by  appearing  before 
Jehovah  without  them  (Exod    xxviii.  35).     His 
dress  was  peculiar,  and  passed  to  his  successor  at 
his  death.     The  articles  of  his  dress  consisted  of 
the  following  parts  :  (1)  The  breeches,  or  drawers, 
of  linen,  covering  the  loins  and  thighs ;  (2)  The 
mat,  a  tunic  or  long  shirt ;  (3)  The  girdle,  also  of 
linen:  these  three  articles  he  had  in  common  with 
the  other  priests.    Over  these  parts  he  wore  (4)  the 
rule,  or  the  ephod,  being  all  of  blue.     The  skirt 
of  his  robe  had  a  remarkable  trimming  of  pome- 
granates in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a  bell  of 
gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately.    The 
hells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high  priest 
went  in  and  came  out  of  the  holy  place  (Exod. 
xxviii.  35).     Over  the  robe  came  (5)  the  ephod, 
one  part  of  which  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front :  upon  it  was  placed  (6)  the  breastplate. 
ihe  covering  of  the  head  was  (7)  the  mitre,  or 
upper  turban,  which  was   different  from  (8)  the 
Imnnet.      The  mitre  had  a  gold  plate,  engraved 
with  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  fastened  to  it  by  a 
ribbon  of  blue.      For  the  functions  to  be  per- 
'  iormed  annually  on  the  day  of  atonement,  dresses 
of  white  linen  were  prescribed  (Lev.  xvi.  4).    The 
othce  of  the  Old-Testament  priesthood  was  two- 
told,— that  of  mediatorship  and  that  of  a  teacher 
or  messenger  of  the  Lord  (Ala),  ii.  7).    The  func- 
tions of  the  high  priest  were  the  same  as  those  of 
tlit  common  priests.     He  had  oversight  over  the 
sen-ice  of  the  temple  and  the  temple  treasury 
I  -.Kings  xxii.  4  sq.).     The  succession  in  the  high 
Priesthood  was  probably  regulated  in  the  manner 
°i  the  right  of   succession,  —  that  the  first  son, 
P'ovided  there   were   no   legal    difficulties,    suc- 
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ceeded  his  father ;  and,  in  case  he  had  died  al- 
ready, his  oldest  son  followed.  The  number  of 
high  priests  from  Aaron  to  Phannias  was,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Autt.,  XX.  10)  eighty-three; 
viz.,  from  Aaron  to  Solomon,  thirteen;  during 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  eighteen  ;  and  fifty-two  in 
the  time  of  the  second  temple.  Aaron  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eleazar  (Num.  xx.  28),  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Phinehas  (Judg.  xx.  28).  Who  the  suc- 
cessors of  Phinehas  were  till  the  time  of  Eli,  we 
do  not  know.  To  enter  into  the  different  theories 
of  who  they  were,  or  were  not,  is  not  our  object. 
From  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  the  high 
priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  we  can  again  follow  up 
the  succession  of  high  priests.  According  to 
Josephus,  Hilkiah  was  followed  by  Seraiah,  who 
was  killed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  (2  Kings 
xxv.  18  sq.).  His  son  was  Jehozadak,  who  went 
into  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  v.  41 ;  A.  Y.,  vi.  15), 
and  who  was  the  father  of  Jeshua,  who  opens  the 
series  of  high  priests  in  Neh.  xii.,  which  ends 
with  Jaddua,  who  was  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Jaddua  was  followed  by 
Onias  I.  his  son,  and  he  again  by  Simon  I.,  the 
Just;  then  followed  Onias  II.,  Simon  II.,  Onias 
III.  The  last  high  priest  was  Phannias,  who  was 
appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots  (Josephus,  Warr 
IV  3,  8).  With  him  the  Old-Testament  high 
priesthood  ignominiously  ended.       DELITZSCH. 

HILARION,  St.,  b.  at  Thebathar,  near  Guzar 
290;  d.  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  371;  studied  in 
Alexandria;  embraced  Christianity;  visited  St. 
Anthony;  gave  away  all  his  wealth  to  the  poor 
on  his  return  to  his  native  place  in  307 ;  retired 
to  the  desert  near  Magum  to  live  as  a  hermit;, 
gathered  a  great  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  set- 
tled in  various  places,  and  became  thus  the  found- 
er of  monasticism  in  Palestine.  He  also  visited 
Libya,  Sicily,  and  Dalmatia;  and,  according  to* 
legend,  he  everywhere  performed  a  great  number 
of  miracles.  His  life  was  written  by  St.  Jerome-. 
He  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Church  ©m 
Oct.  21. 

HILARY  OF  ARLES  (Hilarius  Arelatensfs)F 
St.,  b.  403;  d.  449;  entered  very  early  the  monas- 
tery of  Lerinum,  where  his  uncle,  Honoratusr  was 
abbot.  Ilonoratus  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Aries ;  and  on  his  death  (429)  Hilarius  succeeded 
him  in  the  episcopal  chair.  He  was  very  enthu- 
siastic for  the  ideas  of  monasticism,  and  lived 
together  with  the  clergy  of  his  church  as  monk's 
in  a  monastery.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  per- 
sonal humility,  he  was  rather  haughty  when  exer- 
cising his  official  authority.  As  Bishop  of  Aries 
he  was  metropolitan  of  the  provinces  of  Viennen- 
sis  and  Narbonnensis ;  and  as  such  he  came  into 
conflict  with  Leo  I.,  who,  however,  compelled  him 
to  yield.  He  wrote  a  Vita  S.  Honorati,  a  poem  on 
the  creation,  etc.,  which  have  been  edited  by  Sali- 
nas, Rome,  1731,  who,  however,  ascribes  several 
works  to  him  which  are  not  by  him,  and  are  found 
in  Max.  Bibl.  Palrum.,  T.  VIII.  See  Bahk  r 
Christlich-romische  Litteratar.  IIERZOG-. 

HILARY  THE  DEACON  (Hilarius  Diaconus),, 
a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  lived  about 
380 ;  partook  in  the  schism  of  Lucifer  of  Cagli- 
ari,  and  wrote,  according  to  Jerome,  a  work  in 
defence  of  his  opinions  on  heretical  baptism. 
The  so-called  Ambrosiasler  and  the  Qucestiones 
V  i't  N.  Test.,  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  are  also 
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often  ascribed  to  him.  See  Richard  Simon  : 
Histoire  critique  des  principaux  commentateurs  du 
JST.  T.,  p.  232. 

HILARY  (Hilarius),  Bishop  of  Rome  461-468; 
the  successor  of  Leo  I. ;  "was  a  native  of  Sardinia ; 
and  was  present  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus 
(449)  as  papal  legate.  As  pope  he  showed  him- 
self very  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  met- 
ropolitan system,  for  the  establishment  of  annual 
provincial  synods,  etc. 

HILARY,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (Pictaviwii) ,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  b.  early  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  d.  366.  He  shone  like  a  clear  star 
alongside  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  —  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Grego- 
ries.  Among  the  teachers  of  the  West  of  his 
day  he  was  beyond  dispute  the  first,  and  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Tertullian,  both  in  disposi- 
tion and  scientific  method.  He  employed  an 
elegant  Latin  style.  His  parents  were  Pagans, 
and  of  high  social  standing.  Hilary  enjoyed  fine 
facilities  for  education.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  treatise  on  the  Trinity  he  describes  the  stages 
a  Pagan  passes  through  in  reaching  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  which  heathen  philosophy  reveals 
dimly'  Christianity  clearly.  This  description 
evidently  depicts  his  own  experience.  He  had 
reached  the  years  of  manhood  when  he  professed 
Christianity.  A  statement  of  uncertain  value 
speaks  of  his  wife  and  daughter  as  following  him. 
About  the  year  350  the  popular  voice  called  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers. 

The  times  were  times  of  conflict.  The  Em- 
peror Constantius  determined  to  make  Arianism 
the  prevailing  creed  of  the  West,  as  it  had  be- 
come of  the  East.  This  end  he  endeavored  to 
secure  by  intimidating  the  bishops.  Hilary 
placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  emperor, 
and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  resist  the  spread 
■of  Arianism.  His  persuasions  induced  a  number 
■of  the  Gallic  bishops  to  refuse  communion  with 
the  Arian  bishop  of  Aries,  —  Saturninus  ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  the  emperor  (355)  he  calls  upon  him 
to  desist  from  his  policy  of  coercion.  At  the 
Council  of  Beziers  (356),  presided  over  by  Satur- 
ninus, the  Arians  were  in  the  majority,  and 
silenced  Hilary  by  their  tumult  when  he  arose  to 
defend  the  Nicene  faith.  A  few  months  after- 
ward he  was  banished  to  Phrygia,  where  his 
leisure  was  employed  in  studies  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  parties  and  doctrines  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  359  he  wrote  his  work  on 
synods  (De  Synodis),  —  an  historical  survey  of  the 
confessions  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with  a  defini- 
tion of  his  own  position.  The  best  product  of 
the  exile  (359  or  360)  was  a  treatise  on  the 
Trinity  (Lib.  XII.  de  Trinilate).  Aroused  by 
the  Arian  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple (360),  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Constantius, 
offering  to  defend  his  faith  publicly  before  him 
and  a  synod.  The  court  did  not  grant  his  pro- 
posal, but,  deeming  that  he  was  doing  more 
mischief  in  the  East  than  he  could  do  in  G;,id, 
ordered  him  back  to  Poitiers. 

On  his  return,  Hilary  was  regarded  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Nicene  faith.  The  Council  of  Paris 
(361),  under  his  lead,  excommunicated  Satur- 
aiinus.  He  now  sought  to  clear  Italy  of  Arian- 
ism, and  appeared  suddenly  at  Milan,  to  prefer 


charges  against  its  bishop,  Auxentius.  The  latter, 
however,  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  emperor  • 
and  Hilary  was  driven  out  of  the  city.  He  ex- 
plained his  course  in  this  matter  in  a  work  against 
Auxentius  (365).  According  to  Sulpicius  Severus 
(Chron.  ii.  45),  he  died  the  following  year. 

Hilary  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
original  characters  of  early  Christianity.  His 
distinguishing  characteristics  were  fidelity  to  the 
church  creed,  acuteness  in  argument,  and  resolu- 
tion in  action.  He  knew  no  fear.  He  wielded 
a  keen  sword  when  he  defended  apostolic  truth 
against  heretics,  or  vindicated  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
civil  power.  Yet,  when  the  differences  concerned 
non-essentials,  he  displayed  a  conciliatory  dispo- 
sition. His  power  lay  essentially  in  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  His  earliest 
literary  labor  was  a  Commentary  on  Matthew, 
and  one  of  the  latest  an  Exposition  of  the  Psalms. 
His  other  exegetical  works  are  lost.  Much  to  be 
regretted  is  the  loss  of  his  collection  of  hymns 
which  the  Spanish  churches  used. 

His  work  on  the  Trinity  is  a  scriptural  con- 
firmation of  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  is  of  permanent  value. 
It  was  not  a  mere  restatement  of  traditional 
orthodoxy,  but  a  fresh  and  living  utterance  of  his 
own  experience  and  study.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  co-essentiality  of  the  Son,  Hilary  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  Scripture  titles  and  affirmations, 
and  especially  on  his  birth  from  the  Father,  which 
he  insists  involves  identity  of  essence.  In  the 
elaboration  of  the  divine-human  personality  of 
Christ,  he  is  more  original  and  profound.  The 
incarnation  was  a  movement  of  the  Logos  towards 
humanity  in  order  to  lift  humanity  up  to  partici- 
pation in  the  divine  nature.  It  consisted  in  a 
self-emptying  of  himself,  and  the  assumption  of 
human  nature.  In  this  process  he  lost  none  of 
his  divine  nature ;  and,  even  during  the  humilia- 
tion, he  continued  to  reign  everywhere  in  heaven 
and  on  eaith.  Christ  assumed  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  passed  through  all  stages  of  human 
growth,  his  body  being  really  subject  to  pain  and 
death.  Redemption  is  the  result  of  Christ's  vol- 
untary substitution  of  himself,  out  of  love,  in  our 
stead.  Between  the  God-man  and  the  believer 
there  is  a  vital  communion.  As  the  Logos  is  in 
the  Father,  by  reason  of  his  divine  birth,  so  we 
are  in  him,  and  become  partakers  of  his  nature, 
by  regeneration  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  christology  of  Hilary  is  full  of  fresh  and 
inspiring  thoughts,  which  deserve  to  be  better 
known  than  they  are.  He  was  created  a  doctor 
of  the  Catholic  Church  by  Pius  IX.,  at  the  synod 
of  Bordeaux,  1851. 

Lit.  —  Best  editions  of  Hilary  by  Erasmus, 
Basel,  1523,  etc.  ;  the  Benedictine  edition  by  Con- 
stant, Paris,  1693 ;  the  same,  reprinted  and 
improved  by  Maffei,  Verona,  1730;  Migne  : 
Palrolog.,  vols.  ix.  x.  (without  critical  value). 
For  his  life.  —  Sulpic.  Severus  :  Chron.  ii.  39- 
45;  IIieeonymus  :  Vir.  ///.,  chap.  100-Epist.  <i 
(Ad  Florent.),  Epist.  7  (Ad  Lcetam),  Epist.  13 
(Ad  Magnum),  etc. ;  Constant.  :  Vita  St.  Hilar-, 
Paris,  1693  ;  Reinkens  :  Hilar,  v.  Poitiers,  Schaff- 
hausen,  1864 ;  [Baltzer  :  Die  Theologie  des  heili- 
(jen  Hilarius  von  Poitiers,  Rottweil,  1879  (pp.  51). 
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See  the  Church  Histories  of  Neander,  Milman, 
Schaff,  etc.,  and  Dorner's  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Christ].  SEMISCH. 

HILDA,  St.,  a  grand-niece  of  Edwin,  king  of 
Xorthumbria ;  b.  about  617 ;  devoted  herself  to 
a  religious  life  from  her  thirteenth  year ;  became 
abbess  of  Heorta  (now  Hartlepool)  in  650,  and 
founded  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Whitby,  where 
she  died  680.  See  Butler  :  Lives  of  Saints,  Nov. 
IS ;  Mrs.  Jameson  :  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  pp.  58-62. 

HILDEBERT,  b.  at  Lavardin,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir-et-Cher,  1055;  d.  at  Tours,  Dec.  18, 
1134;  was,  according  to  some,  a  pupil  of  Beren- 
ger ;  according  to  others,  a  monk  of  Clugny ; 
superintended  the  cathedral-school  of  Le  Mans 
from  1079  to  1092,  and  was  in  1096  or  1098 
chosen  bishop  of  that  diocese.  In  this  position 
he  encountered  much  trouble  from  his  own  chap- 
ter, from  William  Rufus  of  England,  from  the 
revival  preacher  Henry  of  Lausanne,  and  others. 
At  one  time  he  even  went  to  Rome,  demanding 
to  be  relieved  from  his  duties ;  but  Paschalis  II. 
would  not  give  his  consent.  In  1125  he  was 
chosen  Archbishop  of  Tours ;  and  there,  too,  he 
met  with  difficulties,  though  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  raised  himself  to  one  of  the  foremost 
places  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  His 
works  were  first  edited  by  A.  Beaugendre  (Paris, 
1708),  and  then  by  J.  J.  Bourasse,  in  Migne  : 
Patr.,  171.  They  consist  of  Epistolce  to  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  Anselm,  William  of  Champeaux, 
and  others,  Diplomata,  Sermones  (a  hundred  and 
forty-three  in  Migne),  Opuscula  (among  which  are 
Libellus  de  quatuor  virtutibw,  strongly  influenced  by 
Cicero,  and  Tractatus  theologicus,  probably  nothing 
but  a  fragment  of  the  summa  of  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor), and  finally  Poemata.  His  life  was  written  by 
Hebert-Duperron  (1858)  and  Deservillers  (1877). 
Full  information  as  to  the  literature  is  found  in 
Chevalier  :  Repertoire,  1878.       WAGENMANN. 

HILDEBRAND.    See  Gregory  VII. 

HILDEGARDE,  St.,  b.  in  the  castle  of  Bbckel- 
heim,  1098;  was  educated  in  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  of  Disibodenberg,  by  Jutta  von  Spon- 
heim,  whom  she  succeeded  as  abbess  in  1136; 
and  founded  in  1147  the  monastery  of  Ruperts- 
berg,  where  she  died  in  1178.  She  received  pro- 
phetical visions;  and,  as  these  were  recognized 
by  the  Church,  she  came  gradually  to  occupy  a 
very  exceptional  position,  and  to  exercise  a  very 
extraordinary  influence,  in  the  German  Church. 
She  is  commemorated  on  Sept.  17,  but  she  was 
never  canonized.  Her  writings,  Scivias  (first 
printed  in  Paris,  1513,  and  Cologne,  1628),  Liber 
JJu-inorum  Operum,  Explanatio  Regulce  S.  Benedicti, 
Mysica  (nine  books),  Letters,  etc.,  are  found  in 
Migne  :  Patrol.,  T.  197  Her  life  was  written  by 
^tilting,  in  A.  S.  Boll,  ad  17 Sept.,  and  by  Daiil, 
Mayence,  1832.  Complete  bibliographical  informa- 
tion is  found  in  Lixde  :  Die  Handsch.  d.  Landesb. 
m  Wiesbaden,  Wiesb.,  1877.  [See  also  Richaud  : 
zainte  Hildegarde,  Aix,  1870.]  BENRATH. 

ji'LL,  Rowland,  an  eccentric  and  popular  Eng- 
lish preacher ;  b.  at  Hawkestone,  Aug.  23,  1744 ; 
£: ln  London,  April  11, 1833.  In  1764  he  entered 
&t-.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  during  his 
university  course  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
^r.  Whitefield  and  the  Methodists.  lie  aroused 
opposition  by  preaching  without  a  license,  and  by 


following  the  methods  of  the  Methodists,  and 
only  secured  ordination  after  six  bishops  had  re- 
fused to  perform  the  service.  In  1773  he  obtained 
the  parish  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  but  con- 
tinued to  indulge  his  favorite  taste  for  open-air 
preaching.  In  1783  he  built  Surrey  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, having  fallen  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  continued  to  preach  almost  up  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  attracting  immense  audiences 
wherever  he  went.  In  the  summer  months  he 
went  off  on  preaching-tours  through  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  was  an  eccentric  man,  and  gifted  with 
wit,  and  rare  powers  of  drollery,  which  he  used  in 
the  service  of  religion.  Sheridan  used  to  say,  "  I 
go  to  hear  Rowland  Hill,  because  his  ideas  come 
red-hot  from  the  heart."  In  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy he  espoused  the  Calvinistic  side,  and 
wrote  some  bitter  pamphlets  against  John  Wes- 
ley, the  tone  of  which  he  afterwards  regretted. 
His  principal  work  was  the  collection  of  Village 
Dialogues  (1810,  34th  ed.,  1839),  in  which  he 
treats  of  current  religious  abuses,  and  general 
religious  topics,  in  a  homely  and  familiar,  but 
terse  and  often  sarcastic  way.  See  Life,  by  Sid- 
ney, London,  1833  (4th  ed. ,  1844)  ;  Memoirs,  by 
Rev.  W  Jones,  London,  2d  ed.,  1840 ;  and  Memo- 
rials, by  Sherman,  London,  1851. 

HILL  EL,  the  most  distinguished 'rabbi  of  the 
century  just  preceding  the  Christian  era,  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  Jewish  family  living  in  Babylon ; 
d.  in  Jerusalem  late  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  —  according  to  Delitzsch,  about  4  B.C. 
Our  knowledge  of  his  life  is  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  Talmud,  which  gives  an  admiring  pic- 
ture of  his  acuteness  of  mind,  and  suavity  of  dis- 
position. The  whole  narrative  is  exaggerated, 
but,  according  to  Delitzsch,  is  to  be  accepted  in 
its  general  outline.  In  many  cases  it  is  evidently 
unreliable ;  and  such  statements  as  that  Hillel 
reached  the  age  of  Moses  (a  hundred  and  twenty), 
etc.,  will  be  received,  in  spite  of  the  Jewish 
writer  Geiger,  with  some  grains  of  allowance  by 
a  critical  age. 

At  an  early  age  Hillel  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  worked  as  a  day-laborer,  using  half  of  his 
wages,  a  victoriatus  (twelve  cents),  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  and  the  other  half  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Beth-ha-Madrash,  where  Shem- 
aiah  and  Abtalion  were  teaching.  On  one  occa- 
sion, unable  to  pay  the  admission-fee,  he  clam- 
bered up  to  a  window,  where  he  sat  the  night 
through,  listening  to  the  discussions,  and  unmind- 
ful of  the  snow,  which  was  falling,  and  gradually 
covered  him  up.  There  he  was  espied  the  next 
morning  by  the  teachers  within.  This  incident 
opened  to  the  day-laborer  the  way  to  fame ;  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  school  which  was 
rather  more  liberal  than  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Shammai.  Hillel's  memory  has  been  only  re- 
cently rescued  from  oblivion.  He  was  no  doubt 
a  pure  moralist ;  but  the  little  we  know  of  him  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  claim  which  has 
been  made  for  him  as  the  teacher  and  peer,  and 
even  the  superior,  of  Christ.  Geiger  says,  "  Hillel 
presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  genuine  reformer. 
Jesus  uttered  no  new  thought."  And  Renan,  in 
his  Life  of  Christ,  calls  Hillel  "Christ's  real  teach- 
er, from  whose  example  Christ  had  learned  to 
bear  poverty  with  patience,  and  to  oppose  priests 
and  hypocrites." 
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It  only  requires,  however,  a  careful  reading  of 
the  stories  handed  down  of  Hillel's  mental  acute- 
ness,  to  become  convinced  that  he  moved  in  the 
circle  of  Pharisaism,  and  never  got  beyond  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  his  class.  He  was  simply  a 
rabbi  (perhaps  the  best  and  purest  of  his  order), 
a  man  of  the  school,  following  precedent;  but  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  reformer  for  the  race,  nor  do 
any  of  his  sayings  live  as  sources  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  world.  Over  his  tomb  the  words 
were  uttered,  "Oh  the  gentle,  the  pious,  the 
scholar  of  Ezra ! "  They  were  no  doubt  appropri- 
ate, but  it  would  be  preposterous  to  apply  them 
to  Christ.  He  is  the  author  Of  the  saying,  "  What 
is  unpleasant  to  thyself,  do  not  to  thy  neighbor. 
This  is  the  whole  law,  and  all  the  rest  is  commen- 
tary upon  it.'*  This  has  been  highly  praised,  and 
it  is  no  detraction  of  its  beauty  to  say  that  Jesus 
gave  a  better  summary  of  the  law  when  he  made 
a  statement  of  its  positive  requirements  (Mark 
xii.  30).  The  Talmudic  illustrations  of  Ilillel's 
intellectual  adroitness  betray,  if  not  a  want  of 
veracity,  at  least  the  spirit  of  rabbinism  and 
hair-splitting  casuistry  which  Jesus  so  fearlessly 
rebuked.  Of  those  incidents  which  place  him  in 
an  unenviable  light,  the  most  striking,  perhaps, 
is  the  one  which  relates  how,  at  the  sacrifice,  he 
passed  off  an  ox  for  a  cow  by  swinging  the  ani- 
mal's tail  to  and  fro,  and  so  concealing  its  gender. 

The  centuries  have  judged  both  the  Jewish 
rabbi  and  the  world's  Redeemer.  Hillel,  says 
Delitzsch,  "is  dead,  and  has  his  place  as  the 
representative  of  a  system  of  outlived  ceremonies 
of  the  past :  Jesus  lives,  and  all  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  the  advancing  victory  of  the  light 
that  goes  out  from  him." 

Lit.  —  The  Histories  of  the  Jems,  of  Ewald 
(v.  14-28),  Gratz  (iii.  172  sqq.),  Stanley  (iii. 
499-512),  etc. ;  Geiger  :  D  Judenthum  u.  s.  Gesch., 
2d  ed.,  Breslau,  1866  (i.  99-107);  Keim  :  Hist. 
of  Jesus  of  Nazara  ;  Farrar  :  Life  of  Christ,  vol. 
ii.,  excursus  iii;  Schurer :  N.  T'Liche  Zeitgesch., 
pp.  455  sqq.  ;  Kisch  :  Leben  u.  Wirken  H'iliels  d. 
Ersten,  Wien,  1877 ;  and  especially  the  able  bro- 
chure of  Delitzsch  :  Jesus  u.  Hillel,  Erlangeu, 
3d  ed.,  1879.  d.  s.  hchafp. 

HILLER,  Philipp  Friedrich,  b.  at  Muhlhausen, 
Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  6,  1669  ;  d.  at  Steinheim,  April 
24,  1769 ;  studied  at  Tubingen  1719-24 ;  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  Neckargroningen  in  1732, 
afterwards  of  Muhlhausen,  and  finally  of  Stein- 
heim. In  1751  he  lost  his  voice ;  and,  being  thus 
excluded  from  the  pulpit,  he  devoted  himself  to 
hymn-writing-  He  wrote  more  than  a  thousand 
hymns  and  religious  songs,  of  which  many  are 
still  living  in  the  German  Church.  A  complete 
collection,  together  with  a  life  by  C.  Ehmann, 
appeared  at  Reutlingen,  1844.      WAGENMANN. 

HIMYARITES.     See  Arabia. 

HIN.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

HINCKS,  Edward,  D.D.,  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
August,  1792  ;  d.  at  Killeleagh,  County  Down, 
Dec.  3,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  in  1826  became  rector  of  Kille- 
leagh. His  father  was  T  D.  Hincks,  LL.D., 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  and  he  inherited  a  great 
fondness  for  languages.  He  occupies  an  honored 
place  among  the  early  scholars  of  Egyptology  and 
Assyriology,  and  to  him  much  of  the  brilliant  prog- 


ress in  these  directions  is  owing.  His  success  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  his  straitened  means  pre- 
cluded the  purchase  of  many  books,  or  residence 
at  the  centres  of  such  studies. 

HINCMAR  OF  LAON  was  made  Bishop  of 
Laon  in  858  by  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Hincmar  of 
Rheims ;  but  opposing  the  king  in  the  most  wil- 
ful manner,  refusing  obedience  to  his  metropoli- 
tan, and  finally  excommunicating  his  own  chapter, 
he  governed  his  diocese  with  such  an  arbitrari- 
ness, that  he  was  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Douzi 
(871),  presided  over  by  his  own  uncle.  The  kiuo- 
took  him  prisoner,  and  had  him  blinded.  Adrian 
II.  interfered  in  vain,  in  his  behalf.  John  VIII. 
gave  him  permission  in  871  to  read  mass.  He 
died  in  882.  A  few  of  his  letters  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  are  found  in  Sirmond's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

HINCMAR  OF  RHEIMS,  b.  about  806;  d.  at 
Epernay,  Dec.  21,  882 ;  was  educated  in  the  mon- 
asteries of  St.  Denis  and  Corwey;  came  to  the 
court  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  and 
formed  the  most  intimate  relation  with  his  son, 
King  Charles  the  Bald.  At  the  synod  of  Vemeuil 
(844),  the  king  recommended  him  for  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Rheims,  which  had  stood  vacant 
since  the  deposition  of  Ebo  in  835,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  regularly  elected  and  con- 
secrated. He  ruled  his  diocese  with  great  firm- 
ness, and  was  generally  successful  in  maintaining 
his  metropolitan  authority  over  his  suffragan  bish- 
ops, even  in  the  face  of  the  Pope;  but,  though  he 
actually  was  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
the  French  Church,  he  failed  in  securing  for  him- 
self the  primacy  of  France ;  this  dignity  being 
conferred  on  Archbishop  Ansegisus  of  Sens.  Very 
remarkable  is  the  use  which  Hincmar  made  of 
the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  evidently  considered  them  fraudulent, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  introduction  of  this  new 
law  in  the  church,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
law  spoke  in  his  favor;  then  he  appealed  to  it 
himself.  In  the  theological  movements  of  his 
time  Hincmar  also  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
though  as  a  theologian  he  was  without  origi- 
nality. In  the  predestination  controversy  with 
Gotschalck  (which  article  see)  he  stood  alone. 
Rabanus  left  him  in  the  lurch.  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  Ratramnus,  Prudentius,  Servatus  Lupus, 
and  others,  declared  against  him.  But  he  never 
gave  in.  In  the  transubstantiation  controversy 
he  sided  with  Paschasius  Radbertus.  One  of  his 
best  literary  performances  is  his  Annals  of  Rheims 
continued  by  Flodoard.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  was  driven  away  from  Rheims  by  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Lit.  —  His  works  were  edited  by  Sirmond, 
Paris,  1645;  and  in  Migne  :  Patrol.,  125,  120. 
See  Gass  :  Merkwiirdigkeitcn  aus  d.  Leben  u.  SchriJ- 
ten  Hinkmars,  Gottingen,  1806;  Prichard  :  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Hincmar,  Littlemore,  1849 : 
Diaz  :  Be  Vita  et  Ingenio  Hincmar,  Agendici,  1859  ; 
Noorden:  Hinkmar  v.  R.,  Bonn,  1863;  Vidieu  : 
Hincmar  d.  R.,  Paris,  1875  ;  [M.  Sdrelek  -.Hink- 
mars von  Rheims  kanonisiisches  Gulachten  iiber  d. 
Ehescheidungd.  Kbnigs  Lothar  II.,  Freiburg-in-Br., 
1881].  ALBRECHT  VOGEL. 

HINDS,  Samuel,  b.  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
1793;  d.  at  dotting  Hill,  London,  Fell.  7.  1872. 
After  graduation  at  Oxford,  he  went  (1819)  as 
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missionary  to  Barbadoes,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  successively  vice-principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford  (1827),  vicar  of  Yard- 
ley,  Hertfordshire  (1834),  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  rector  and  prebendary  of  Castle- 
knock,  Dublin  Cathedral  (1843),  dean  of  Carlisle 
(1848),  and  bishop  of  Norwich  (1849).  He  re- 
signed his  bishopric  in  1858.  His  principal  works 
are  The  History  of  the  Early  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Christianity,  London,  1829,  3d  ed.,  1850;  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Proofs,  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Inspi- 
ration, and  into  the  A  ulhority  of  Scripture,  Oxford, 
1831. 

HINNOM,  Valley  of.     See  Gehenna. 

HINTON,  John  Howard,  b.  at  Oxford,  March 
24, 1791 ;  d.  at  Bristol,  Dec.  17,  1873.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  entered 
the  Baptist  ministry,  and  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  intellectual  preachers  of  London. 
"  He  shared  with  Binney  the  honor  of  the  designa- 
tion 'the  students"  preachers.'  "  His  best  known 
work  was  History  and  Topography  of  the  United 
States  (1832,  American  edition,  enlarged,  N.  Y., 
1853).  Among  his  theological  works  may  be 
mentioned  The  Harmony  of  Religious  Truth  and 
Human  Reason  (1832),  Treatise  on  Man's  Responsi- 
bility (1840).  There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  seven  volumes.  —  James  Hinton,  son  of 
the  preceding ;  b.  at  Reading,  1822 ;  d.  at  St. 
Michael,  Dec.  16,  1875.  He  was  the  foremost 
aural  surgeon  in  London ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  greatly  interested  in  philosophy,  and  wrote 
those  remarkable  works,  Man  and  his  Dwelling- 
place  (1858),  Life  in  Nature  (1871,  2d  ed.,  1875), 
The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Philosophy  and  Religion 
(1882).  See  his  Life  and  Letters,  London,  1878, 
4th  ed.,  1881. 

HIPPO  (the  present  Bona),  a  Roman  colony 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  was  the  seat  of 
two  councils  (393  and  426),  of  which  the  former  is 
interesting,  because  it  gave  the  first  express  defi- 
nition of  the  New-Testament  canon,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  ever  since  been  retained.  Augus- 
tine was  bishop  there  from  396  to  430.  See 
Petit  :  Voyage  a  Hippone  au  commencement  du  Ve 
sikle,  6th  ed.,  Paris,  1876. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical 
writer;  b.  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury; d.  about  the  year  240.  Greek  was  his 
native  tongue ;  and,  although  this  may  point  to 
an  Oriental  birth,  he  was  in  Rome  at  an  early 
age.  He  heard  Irenseus  lecture  (Photius).  The 
vivid  minuteness  with  which  he  relates  the  for- 
tunes^ Callistus  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 


was  in  Rome  under  Victor  (189-199).  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  he  was  a  presby- 
wv,  conspicuous  for  learning,  eloquence,  zeal,  and 
moral  earnestness.  He  dissented,'  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  from  Victor's  successors  (Zephyrinus 
and  Ulhstus),  holding  the  view  that  heretics 
Mould  not  be  received  back  into  the  Church,  and 
iavonng  the  subordination  theory  of  the  Trinity; 
wmle  they  were  inclined  to  Patripassianism.  He 
seems  to  refer  to  himself  as  bishop,  and  stood  at 
Me  head  of  a  schismatic  body  in  Rome  (so  also 
rructentius).  Thus  much  is  extracted  from  the 
authors  own  work,  the  Philosophoumena.  The 
otner  notices  of  his  life  are  few.  Eusebius  (Hist., 
*'•  M,  L'O)  calls  him  bishop,  and  puts  his  life  in 
*»e  reigu  0f  Alexander  S<;verus  (222-235) ;  and 


Prudentius  (400)  designates  his  bishopric  as  Por- 
tus,  the  port  of  Rome.  Jerome  (Cat.  Vir.  lilustr., 
61)  gives  nothing  more  about  him  than  a  few  of 
his  writings.  An  ancient  catalogue  of  Roman 
bishops,  which  Mommsen  puts  in  354,  states  that 
Yppolitus  presbyter,  with  the  Roman  Bishop  Pon- 
tianus,  was  banished  by  Severus  to  the  unhealthy 
Island  of  Sardinia  (about  235).  It  does  not  say 
that  he  died  there ;  and  so  the  account  of  his 
death  by  Prudentius  can  be  harmonized  with  this 
statement,  but  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other 
testimony.  He  says  Hippolytus  was  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Portus,  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
horses.  The  authenticity  of  this  account  is  justly 
denied  by  Dollinger,  on  the  ground  that  this 
mode  of  punishment  was  not  practised  by  the 
Romans.  In  1551  a  marble  statue  was  exhumed 
at  Portus,  which  represents  Hippolytus  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  beard  and  high  forehead.  On 
the  chair  are  inscribed  the  titles  of  his  works. 

Writings.  —  In  1842  a  learned  Greek,  Minoides 
Minas,  employed  by  the  French  Government, 
found  at  Mount  Athos,  and  brought  to  Paris,  a 
number  of  manuscripts.  Among  these  was  one 
which  E.  Miller  published  at  Oxford  in  1851, 
under  the  title  Origen's  Philosophoumena  ;  or,  Refu- 
tation of  all  Heresies.  The  first  book  of  this  work 
was  known  before,  and  was  generally  ascribed  to 
Origen.  Of  the  original  ten  books,  the  second, 
third,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth,  are  still  wanting. 
It  is  almost  universally  agreed  by  critics  that 
this  work  is  by  the  hand  of  Hippolytus,  and  not 
Origen.  Baur  (Theol.  Jahrb.,  1853)  regarded  the 
presbyter  Caius  as  the  author ;  but  he  has  no  fol- 
lowers in  this  opinion. 

Hippolytus  displays  in  this  work  wise  judg- 
ment, large  information,  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  writing's  of  philosophers,  and  acuteness 
in  bringing  out  the  relation  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophies to  the  Christian  heresies.  He  was  as 
harsh  and  uncompromising  a  foe  of  philosophy 
as  Tertullian.  The  Refutation  of  all  Heresies 
(Kara  naouv  aipioeuv  ZXeyxoc)  is  a  polemical  work 
whose  main  object  is  to  refute  the  doctrines  (and 
especially  the  secret  doctrines)  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  to  abash  heretics  by  showing  that  their  views 
were  taken  from  Pagan  philosophy  and  Oriental 
theosophy.  Book  i.  gives  a  summary  of  the 
Greek,  Druid,  and  Indian  philosophies.  Books 
ii.  and  iii.  are  lost.  Book  iv.  begins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  account  of  Chaldsean  astrology,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  magic  practised  at  that 
time,  etc.  Books  v.-x.  contain  the  account  of 
the  heresies.  In  v.  the  Ophites  (Naaseni,  Perati- 
cse,  Sethites,  Justinus)  are  treated;  in  vi.,  the 
followers  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Valentinus  and 
his  disciples;  in  vii.,  Basilides  (whose  views 
appear  to  us  in  an  altogether  new  phase)  and 
Marcion;  in  viii.,  the  Doketse,  an  Arabian  Mo- 
no'imos,  the  Quartodecimani,  and  the  Monta- 
nists ;  in  ix.,  Patripassianism,  the  author  giving  a 
valuable  picture  of  the  congregation  in  Rome  at 
that  time;  and  in  x.  he  summarizes  the  contents 
of  books  i.  and  iv.-ix.  It  was  from  this  sum- 
mary that  Theodoret  drew.  From  the  fact  that 
Hippolytus  looks  back  upon  the  administration 
of  Callistus  (217-222)  as  belonging  to  the  past, 
the  date  of  composition  may  be  assigned  pretty 
confidently  to  the  year  234. 
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Other  writings  of  Hippolytus  are  mentioned 
on  the  statue  discovered  at  Pontus,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen.  The  greater  number  of  these 
are  entirely  lost,  and  only  fragments  of  others 
remain.  Other  works  ascribed  to  him  (as  the 
Kara  BijpuvoQ  nai  °H/Uko£-,  vpoc;  'lovdaiovc,  etc.)  are  SO 
different  in  style  from  the  Refutation  as  hardly  to 
be  genuine.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
exegetical  works  which  are  ascribed  to  him  on 
the  basis  of  notices  in  the  fathers,  manuscripts, 
etc.  The  fragments  on  Daniel,  however,  edited 
by  Bardenhewer  (D.  heil.  Hippol.  Commentar  z. 
Buck  Daniel,  Freiburg,  1877),  we  may  confidently 
regard  as  genuine. 

Lit.  —  [Editions  of  Hippolytus  by  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  1716-18,  2  vols.;  Gallandi,  in  Bibl. 
Patrum,  Venice,  1760.  Editions  of  the  Philo- 
sophoumena,  or  Refutation,  by  Miller,  Oxford, 
1851 ;  Lagarde,  Gottingen,  1858 ;  Duncker 
and  Schneidewin,  Gottingen,  1859 ;  Cruice, 
Paris,  1860.  His  Commentary  on  Daniel  was 
edited  by  0.  Bardenhewer,  Freiburg-i.-Breis- 
gau,  1877.  A  translation  of  Hippolytus'  works 
will  be  found  in  Ante-Nicene  Library,  Edinburgh, 
1868.  Kimmel  :  De  Hippol.  vita  et  scriptis,  Jena, 
1839;  Bunsen:  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  Lon- 
don, 1852,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1854,  7  vols. ;  Words- 
worth :  S.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
London,  1853,  2d  and  enlarged  ed.,  1880;  Dol- 
linger  :  Hippol.  u.  Kallistus,  Regensberg,  1853, 
English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1876;  Cruice: 
Etudes  sur  de  uouveaux  documents,  etc.,  Paris, 
1855;  Lipsius  :  Quellen  d.  altest.  Ketzergesch., 
Leipzig,  1875,  pp.  118  sqq.]  jacobi. 

HIRSCHAU,  or  HIRSAU,  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, now  destroyed,  but  once  very  famous,  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  was  founded  in  830  by  Count 
Erlafried  of  Calw,  and  his  son  Bishop  Notting  of 
Vercelli.  The  first  monks,  numbering  fifteen, 
and  the  first  abbot,  Lindebert,  came  from  Fulda ; 
and  the  traditions  of  that  flourishing  seat  of  learn- 
ing seemed  to  take  root  at  Hirschau.  But  about 
a  thousand  internal  dissensions,  the  avarice  of 
the  counts  of  Calw  and  the  plague,  completely 
ruined  the  institution.  For  half  a  century  the 
monastery  stood  empty,  until  Leo  IX.,  in  1049, 
compelled  the  counts  of  Calw  to  repair  the  build- 
ings, and  revive  the  institution.  By  its  new  ab- 
bot, Wilhelm  der  Selige  (1069-91),  it  was  brought 
into  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  and  through  his 
Constitutiones  Hirsaugienses,  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Constitutiones  Cluniacenses,  it  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  other  German  monasteries.  During 
the  Reformation  it  was  transformed  into  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  in  1692  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  French.  Its  history  has  been  written  by 
Johann  Trittenheim,  abbot  of  Spanheim  (d.  1516), 
whose  Chronicon  H.  was  printed,  Basel,  1559,  and 
the  Annales  H.,  at  St.  Gall,  1690. 

HIRSCHER,  Johann  Baptist,  b.  at  Altergarten, 
Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  20, 1788 ;  d.  at  Freiburg,  Sept. 
4,  1865 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  morals  and 
practical  theology  at  Tubingen  1817,  and  at  Frei- 
burg 1837,  but  retired  into  private  life  1863.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  innate,  aristocratic  conservatism, 
which  prevented  him  from  adopting  a  truly  liber- 
al platform,  he  belonged  to  the  reform  party 
within  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  public  life  both  before  and  after 
1848.     Several  of  his  books,  as,  for  instance,  On 


the   Mass    (1821),    Die    hirchlichen    Zustiinde   der 
I  Gegenwart  (1849),  etc.,  were  put  on  the  Index,, 
and  he  submitted.  C.  WEIZSACKER. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793;  d.  at  Amherst,. 
Feb.  27,  1864.  He  was  an  eminent  scientist, 
and  from  1825  to  1854  was  professor  in  Amherst 
College,  during  the  last  ten  of  which  years  he  was. 
its  president.  By  his  geological  labors  he  won 
great  fame  ;  but  his  scientific  attainments  served 
as  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  he  delighted  to  pre- 
sent science  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Besides 
strictly  professional  works,  he  wrote  The  Religion 
of  Geology  and  its  Connected  Sciences  (1851),  and 
Religious  Truths  Illustrated  from  Science  (1857). 

HITTITES,  The.  Sons  of  Heth,  the  second 
son  of  Can'aan.  Only  scattered  references  to  the 
Hittites  (D'riri)  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  from 
which  we  could  not  at  all  gather  a  true  idea  of 
them  at  the  time  of  their  power.  Generally,  it 
is  only  scattered  families  that  are  mentioned,  like 
those  of  Ephron,  Ahimelech,  or  Uriah ;  or  small 
communities,  such  as  may  have  led  to  their  being 
included  in  the  lists  so  often  repeated  of  the 
Canaanite  tribes.  Of  these  were  the  families  of 
Elon  and  Beeri,  with  whom  Esau  intermarried. 
In  Judg.  i.  26,  however,  the  land  of  the  Hittites 
is  at  a  distance  from  Palestine ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  in  the  history  from  the  time  of  David. 
His  census  extended  as  far  as  the  Hittites  at 
Kadesh  (if  we  may  so  correct  "  Tahtim-Hodshi," 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  as  suggested  by  the  LXX.  Alex.). 
Solomon  married  Hittite  women  (1  Kings  xi.  1)  ; 
and  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  are  mentioned 
(1  Kings  x.  29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  17 ;  2  Kings  vii.  6) 
as  parallel  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  "  kings  on  this  side- 
Euphrates  "  (1  Kings  iv.  24). 

From  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  could  only 
gather,  then,  that  the  Hittites  were  of  a  Hamitic 
race,  and  regarded  as  aliens  ;  that,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  David,  they  had  communities  or 
families  in  Palestine ;  and  that,  from  the  time  of 
Solomon,  they  had  kings  and  territory  to  the 
north-east  of  Palestine.  Here  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments,  with  those  of  the  Hittites 
themselves,  discovered  within  the  last  few  years, 
greatly  add  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Egyptians  called  the  Hittites  "Khita." 
They  appear  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  about 
1500  B.C.  (Rawlinson),  as  inhabiting  a  "great 
land,"  but  only  as  one  among  other  peoples.  Later 
they  became  predominant,  and  were  the  chief  ene- 
my met  by  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II. ;  the  former 
of  whom  captured  their  western  capital,  Kadesh, 
on  the  Orontes,  and  the  latter  of  whom  gained  a 
victory  over  them  at  the  same  place  (about  1350 
B.C.),  entered  then  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Khitasar,  their  king,  as 
described  in  the,  poem  of  Pentaur.  The  allies  of 
the  Hittites  are  mentioned  by  Pentaur;  and  De- 
Rouge  identified  them  with  tribes  as  distant  as 
the  extreme  west  of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  not  now 
credited;  although  we  do  know  that  their  influ- 
ence and  arms  must  have  extended,  at  one  time,. 
as  far  as  Smyrna. 

The  Assyrians  knew  the  Hittites  as  "Khatti." 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  found  them  their  chief 
rivals  and  most  dangerous  enemies.  They  are- 
mentioned  by  the  Babylonian  Sargon  in  the  six- 
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teentli  century  B.C.,  before  the  Assyrian  Empire 
had  risen.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (B.C.  1120)  found 
the  Hittites  inhabiting  the  region  extending  west- 
ward and  southward  from  Carchemish,  and  exer- 
cisino'  a  wide  suzerainty  north,  almost,  if  not 
quite"  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  His  successors  engaged 
in  constant  wars  with  them,  until  Sargon  extin- 
guished the  Hittite  power  by  the  capture  of  Car- 
chemish (717  B.C.),  and  its  incorporation  into  the 
Assyrian  Empire.  The  Khatti  are  mentioned  by 
Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  ;  but  their  name  is 
merely  applied  to  all  the  peoples  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia. 

The  monuments  of  the  Hittites  themselves  have 
been  identified  since  1876,  chiefly  by  the  labors  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce.  The  first  known  were 
four  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  from  Hamath,  first 
faithfully  copied  in  the  Second  Statement  of  the 
American  Palestine  Exploration  Society  in  1873. 
Since  that  time  Hittite  monuments  with  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  at  Carchemish  on  the  east, 
at  Aleppo,  at  Ibreez  in  Lycaonia,  at  Marash,  at 
Boghaz  Keui,  and  Eyuk  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ilalys,  and  as  far  east  as  Karabel,  between  Smyr- 
na and  Sardis.  The  inscriptions  have  not  yet 
been  deciphered ;  although  a  hopeful  key  has  been 
found  in  a  silver  boss,  which  contains  the  figure 
of  a  king,  with  his  name  of  "  Tarrik-timme,  king 
of  the  land  of  Ernie,"  in  cuneiform  characters  of 
the  date  of  Sargon,  and  with  presumably  the  same 
legend  in  Hittite  characters.  As  yet,,  however, 
no  well-verified  identification  of  any  character 
with  its  sound  or  meaning  has  been  made,  unless 
it  be  in  the  case  of  one  character  used  as  an  ideo- 
graph for  "  a  god."  The  characters  are,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  a  few  determinatives,  al- 
most certainly  syllable,  but  have  not  wholly  lost 
the  hieroglyphic  form.  They  are  written  in  bou- 
strophedon  manner,  with  the  syllables  of  a  word 
one  above  another,  aud  the  characters  raised, 
instead  of  incised.  The  monuments  accompany- 
ing the  inscriptions  show  a  people  generally  beard- 
less, with  the  pointed  hat,  a  loose  tunic,  and 
boots  turned  up  at  the  toes.  They  prove  that 
the  Hittites  penetrated  and  conquered  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  at  a  period  before  any  history 
known  to  us  of  that  region,  and  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  high  civilization,  such  as  could  construct 
the  famous  statue  of  •'  Niobe,"  or  Cybele,  in 
Mount  Sipylus.  It  is  probable  that  from  them, 
quite  as  much  as  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks 
drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art ;  while  the  Cypri- 
ote and  Lycian  letters,  and  so  the  supplemental 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  came  very  probably 
from  the  Hittites.  Theirs  was  the  primitive  civil- 
ization, so  far  as  we  know,  of  Syria,  and  of  Asia 
-Minor  from  Smyrna  to  Lake  Van. 

Their  language  is  not  yet  certainly  known,  as 
their  writing  is  still  undeciphered.  They  were 
almost  certainly  not  Shemitic,  as  the  hundreds  of 
"™es  that  have  come  to  us*  except  a  few  in 
pu  •  }e  wmcn  wel'e  easily  borrowed  from  their 
1  hoemcian  and  Hebrew  neighbors,  do  not  easily 
yield  a  Shemitic  etymology.  Such  Scripture 
names  as  Ephron,  Zohar,  Joram,  Uriah,  Elon, 
wen,  Judith,  and  Basemath,  are  plainly  She- 
mitic, and  may  be  either  adopted  or  translated 
names  ;  but  such  names  as  Khita-sar  and  Khilip- 
sar(king  of  Khita  and  king  of  Helbon?),  with 
the  word  "  sar  "  (if  it  means  king;  which  is  a  loan 


word,  and  not  originally  Shemitic)  following  its 
noun,  show  a  non-Shemitic  construction.  It  is, 
besides,  difficult  to  see  how  a  really  inflecting  lan- 
guage could  invent  or  use  syllabic  characters.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Hittites  had  their  origin  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia  Minor,  and  spoke  a  Proto- Armenian  or  Alaro- 
dian  language. 

Of  their  religion  we  know  little.  Ashima  is 
mentioned  (2  Kings  xvii.  30)  as  a  god  of  Hamath. 
At  Ibreez  we  have  a  figure  of  the  great  Hittite 
god,  Sandan,  — a  god  of  agriculture.  At  Boghaz 
Keui  are  found  nearly  twenty  figures  of  male  and 
female  deities.  The  Syrian  god  Adad,  or  Hadad, 
may  have  been  originally  Hittite.  With  the  sof- 
tened aspirate  we  seem  to  have  the  name  in  Hado- 
ram,  son  of  King  Toi  of  Hamath,  another  form  of 
whose  name  is  given  (2  Sam.  viii.  10)  as  Joram ;  the 
writer  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  10  choosing  a  form  mean- 
ing Adad  is  exalted,  rather  than  one  meaning- 
Jehovah  is  exalted.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that,  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  the  element 
Jehovah  enters  into  the  name  of  the  King  Jau- 
bihid,  who  is  also  called  Ilu-bihid.  This,  however, 
belongs  to  a  late  period,  when  the  Syrians  were  re- 
placing the  Hittites. 

Lit. — William  Hayes  Ward:  The  Hamath 
Inscriptions,  in  Second  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society,  1873  (this  paper  is  accompa- 
nied by  careful  facsimiles) ;  F.  Lenoemant  : 
Sceaux  a  legendes  en  ecriture  hamathe'enne,  in  Revue 
Arche'ologique,  October,  1873  (an  acute  but  futile 
attempt  to  find  a  clew  to  the  character  on  some 
seals  brought  from  Koyunjik) ;  A.  H.  Sayce  : 
The  Hamathite  Inscriptions,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archceology,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  1876; 
the  same  :  The  Monuments  of  the  Hittites,  and  The 
Bilingual  Hittite  and  Cuneiform  Inscription  of  Tar- 
kondemos,  ib.,  vol.  vii.  pt.  2,  1881 ;  letters  in  The 
Academy,  Aug.  16  and  Nov.  1,  1879,  Aug.  21, 
1880  ;  also  The  Decipherment  of  the  Hittite  Inscrip- 
tions, ill  The  Independent,  New  York,  May  18, 
1882.  See  also  E.  Schrader  :  KeiUnschriften  u. 
Geschichtsforschung,  pp.  221-236  ;  F.  Delitzsch  : 
Wo  lag  das  Paradies,  pp.  263-280  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne  : 
Hittites,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  25-27;  W- 
St.  Chad  Boscawen  :  Carchemish  the  Capital  of 
the  Hittites,  in  The  Independent,  New  York,  April 
28  and  May  5,  1881.      WILLIAM  hayes  ward. 

HITZIG,  Ferdinand,  a  learned  and  bold  exe- 
gete  and  critic  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  son  of 
a  rationalistic  preacher;  was  b.  at  Hauingen  in 
Baden,  June  23,  1807 ;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Jan.  22. 
1875.  He  pursued  the  study  of  theology  at  Hei- 
delberg under  Paulus,  at  Halle  under  Gesenius, 
and  at  Gottingen  under  Ewald,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  his  Isaiah  as  the  "  founder  of  a 
new  science  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  Old- 
Testament  exegesis."  Iu  1830  he  became  docent 
at  Heidelberg ;  and  in  1832  was  called  to  Zurich, 
where  he  remained  till  1861,  when  he  was  chosen 
as  Umbreit's  successor  in  Heidelberg.  _  At  Zurich 
Hitzig  publicly  announced  himself  in  favor  of 
calling  Strauss.  Pie  was  a  man  on  the  one  hand 
without  fear  or  hypocrisy,  and  on  the  other  of 
a  polemic  temperament  and  caustic  wit,  which 
seemed  to  exclude  personal  piety  and  gentleness. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  was  of  pious 
nature,  and  not  only  loved  the  Old  Testament, 
but  sought  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  by  his 
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investigations.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his 
colleagues  and  friends.  We  can  adopt  the  words 
of  Keim,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  of  Jesus 
(January,  1875,  2d  ed.,  etc.):  "  To  the  memory  of 
F.  Hitzig,  the  honest  man  without  fear,  the  faith- 
ful friend  without  deceit,  the  pride  of  Zurich  and 
Heidelberg,  the  bold,  restless  architect  of  biblical 
.science." 

As  an  exegete  and  critic  Hitzig  was  distin- 
guished by  untiring  industry,  acute  penetration, 
uncorruptible  love  of  truth,  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship. He  often  succeeded,  as  in  the  department 
of  textual  criticism  ;  but  the  number  of  confident 
hut  untenable  assertions  preponderate.  The  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  is  his  best  work.  We  agree  with 
Hupfeld,  that  the  translation  shows  the  hand  of 
a  master,  but  with  him  must  regret  the  author's 
failure  "  to  understand  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
prophet,  and  his  apparent  resolution  to  detect  the 
most  improbable,  and  to  overlook  the  most  natu- 
ral sense."  This  is  especially  true  of  the  second 
part  of  The  Psalms  (Heidelberg,  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  1863-65),  wherein  the  author,  in  all  ear- 
nestness, not  only  puts  the  larger  number  of  the 
psalms  in  the  century  just  before  Christ,  but  gives 
the  circumstances  under  which  each  was  written 
as  exactly  as  though  he  could  hear  the  grass  grow- 
ing under  his  feet  (Bleek  :  Einl.  ins  A.  T.,  p.  610). 
In  1869-70  the  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  ap- 
peared (Leipzig).  It  comes  down  to  72  B.C. ;  but 
it  was  not  the  author's  intention  to  give  a  history 
of  the  religion  of  Israel.  Its  assumptions  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  numerous  and  arbitrary.  The 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  for  example,  is  put  down 
at  four  years.  He  hazarded  many  conjectures 
where  none  were  needed.  In  1855  Ewald  espied 
in  his  old  pupil  a  real  intellectual  brother  of 
Hengstenberg. 

It  was  a  want  of  what  the  English  call  common 
sense  which  prevented  this  gifted  and  truth-loving 
investigator  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  from 
becoming  an  exemplary  exegete  and  a  trustworthy 
historian.  Ewald  was  fully  justified  when  he 
complained  that  Hitzig  made  that  which  was 
beautiful  and  tender  in  Solomon's  Song  dis- 
agreeable and  repulsive :  that  he,  in  an  almost 
incredible  manner,  declared  the  first  nine  chap- 
ters of  the  Proverbs  to  have  been  the  last  com- 
posed, etc.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  he  will  always 
have  a  place  of  prominence  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  works  will  for  a  long  time  remain 
a  fountain  of  quickening  to  many. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Hitzig  wrote  Begriffd.  Kritik,  aus  A.  T  praktisch 
rrbriert  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Commentaries  oil  Jere- 
miah (1841,  2d  ed.,  1866),  Ezekiel  (1817),  Ecclesias- 
tes  (18-17),  Daniel  (1850),  Song  of  Solomon  (1855), 
Proverbs  (Zurich,  1858),  Minor  Prophets  (3d  ed., 
1863),  Job  (Heidelberg,  1874).  Also  on  the  New 
Testament,  Joli.  Markus  u.  s.  Schriften,  Zurich, 
1843  ;  Zur  Kritik  paulinischer  Briefe,  Leipzig, 
1870;  Ostern  u.  Pfingsten.  Zur  Zeitbestim.  im  A. 
■u.  N  7'.,  Heidelberg,  1838;  Grabschrift  d.  Darius, 
Zurich,  1840;  und  d.  Eschumnezar,  Leipzig,  1855; 
Bibl.  Theologie  und  messian.  Weissag.,  ed.  J.  J. 
Kneucker,  Karlsruhe,  1880,  etc.  Hitzig  was 
also  a  contributor  to  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexikon 
and  manv  periodicals.  kamphausen. 

HI'VITE.    See  Caxaan. 

HOADLY,    Benjamin,    a    distinguished    Low 


Church  divine  and  controversial  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Westerham,  Kent,  Nov. 
14, 1676;  d.  at  Winchester,  April  17, 1761.  He  was 
a  student  and  fellow  of  Catherine  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  Lou- 
don, 1704,  and  Streatham,  1710;  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
1715;  was  soon  translated  to  Hereford,  to  Salis- 
bury (1723),  and  to  Winchester  (1734).  Hoadly 
was  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  prelates 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
representatives  of  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
toleration  in  the  Church  of  England  after  the 
Restoration  (1660).  He  was  a  typical  Broad  or 
Low  Churchman.  His  name  is  more  intimately 
associated  than  any  other  with  the  so-called 
"Bangorian  Controversy,"  which  engaged  the 
pens  of  fifty  writers,  some  of  them,  like  Law  and 
Sherlock,  among  the  ablest  of  their  day,  and  pro- 
duced an  intense  excitement  among  all  classes. 
It  arose  from  a  sermon  preached  by  Hoadly  in 
1717  from  John  xviii.  36  ("My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  ")  ;  in  which  he  declared  for  political 
toleration  irrespective  of  church  connection,  and 
asserted,  as  against  the  crown  and  clergy,  that 
Christ  was  the  only  authoritative  lawgiver,  etc  , 
in  the  Church.  He  deprecated  in  the  strongest 
language  "  men's  suffering  in  their  temporal  rights 
upon  account  of  any  differences  in  those  points  in 
which  the  reason  of  mankind  permits  them  to 
differ"  (Preface  to  The  Common  Rights  of  Sub- 
jects). This  sermon  was  brought  up  for  consid- 
eration in  convocation  (1717)  ;  and  its  discussion 
threatened  to  lead  to  such  disastrous  consequences, 
that  the  body  was  prorogued  by  the  crown,  and 
did  not  sit  again  till  1S52.  Iloadly's  chief  work 
on  this  controversy  was  his  Common  Rights  of 
Subjects  defended,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Sacramental 
Tat  considered:  an  Answer  to  Dr  Sherlock's  Vin- 
dication of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  London, 
1719.  Among  his  other  writings  were  an  Essay 
on  Miracles  (1702),  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the 
Ancient  Prophets  (1709),  and  Sermons  (2  vols., 
1754-55).  Collected  edition  of  his  works,  with 
a  Life,  in  o  vols.,  London,  1773.  See  also  Stough- 
tox  :   Religion  in  England,  v.  412  sqq. 

HOBART,  John  Henry,  Protestant-Episcopal 
Bishop  of  New  York;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
14, 1775 ;  d.  at  Auburn,  Sept.  10, 1830.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  1793,  and  was  tutor  there  from 
1796  to  1798.  After  holding  several  parishes,  he 
became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity,  New  York, 
assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  1S11, 
and  bishop  in  1816.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New-York 
City,  and  was  made  professor  of  pastoral  theology 
and  pulpit  eloquence  in  1821.  In  1823  he  trav- 
elled in  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  Protestants  to  preach  in  Konie. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, and  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason  ("Presbyterian)  of  New  York  on  that 
subject.  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  preserves 
in  its  name  the  memory  of  the  bishop.  Among 
Dr.  Hobart's  writings  were  Companion  to  the  Altar, 
New  York,  1804,  13th  ed.,  1840;  Apology  for  Apost. 
Order,  New  York,  1807,  new  ed.,  1844;  Sermons 
on  Redemption,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York, 
1824.  See  Posthumous  Works,  with  a  Memoir  by  Dr. 
Beiirian  (New  York,  1833,  3  vols.),  and  Memoir  of 
Bishop  Hobart  by  Schroeder  (New  York,  1833). 
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HOBBES,  Thomas,  b.  at  Malmesbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire, April  5,  1588;  d.  at  .Hard wick  Hall,  in 
Devonshire,  Dec.  4,  1679.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  spent  the  first  part 
of  his  life,  up  to  1637,  as  tutor  in  various  noble 
families,  often  travelling  on  the  Continent  with 
his  pupils,  and  the  last'  after  1637,  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  vigorous  literary  activity,  first  in 
Paris  (1611-52),  then  in  London,  or  in  the  coun- 
try with  the  Hardwick  family.  His  principal 
works  are  Elementa  Pliilosophica  de  Cive  (1612), 
Human  Nature  and  De  Corpore  Politico  (1650), 
Leviathan  (1651,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1881,  London, 
1882),  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1654),  etc.  His 
moral  and  political  works  were  first  collected  in 
1750;  all  his  works  in  1839-45,  by  Molesworth. 
The  Vitce  Hobbiance  Auctorium  gives  full  informa- 
tion concerning  early  editions,  translations,  etc. 
The  philosophical  stand-point  of  Hobbes  may  be 
described  as  an  application  to  the  study  of  man 
of  the  method  and  principles  of  the  study  of 
nature;  and  the  results  of  this  process  were  a 
psychology  and  a  morals  utterly  antagonistic,  not 
only  to  Christianity,  but  to  religion  in  general. 
Onaccount  of  the  merely  preliminary  stage  which 
the  science  of  nature  had  reached  in  the  time  of 
Hobbes,  his  conception  is  premature ;  but  he  car- 
ried it  out  with  great  vigor;  and  it  happens,  not 
unfrequently,  that  the  materialistic  psychology 
and  utilitarian  morals  of  to-day  return  to  his  writ- 
ings, and  adopt  some  modification  of  his  para- 
doxes. There  is  no  comprehensive  monograph  on 
Hobbes.  See  the  art.  by  G.  Croom  Robertson, 
in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 

HOCHMANN,  Ernst  Christof,  surnamed  Hoch- 
enau,  b.  1670;  d.  1721;  studied  law  at  Halle, 
but  was  relegated  from  the  university  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  the  extravagances  of  the 
Pietists.  In  1697  he  entered  into  relation  with 
Arnold  and  Dippel,  and  repaired  to  Francfort 
with  the  aim  of  converting  the  Jews.  But  riots 
arose;  and  he  retired  to  the  estates  of  Count 
Wittgenstein,  the  refuge  of  all  separatists  and 
mystics.  From  1700  to  1721  he  wandered  about, 
preaching  in  public,  conducting  worship  in  private, 
denouncing  the  lukewarmness  of  the  clergy,  etc. 
He  was  often  arrested,  — at  Detmold  1702,  Hano- 
ver 1703,  Nuremberg  1708-09,  Halle  1711,  etc. ; 
but  lie  found  also  many  adherents,  especially  at 
Crefeld,  Duisburg,  Miihlheim,  Wesel,  Emmerich, 
and  other  places"  in  the  Rhine-region.  Full  ac- 
count of  his  views,  influence,  writings,  etc.,  is 
found  in  M.  Gobel :  Geschichte  des  christlichen 
Lebens  in  der  rhein-icestfal.  Kir  die,  Coblenz,  1S52, 
v°l-  "•  HAGEJSTBACH. 

HOCHSTRATEN.     See  Hoogstraten. 

HODGE,  Charles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry  on  his  father's  side,  and  through  his 
mother  related  to  the  French  Huguenots ;  b.  Dec. 

ou7-97' in  PnilarlelPnia>  where  his  grandfather, 
a  Christian  merchant  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
had  settled  in  1735,  and  where  his  father,  a  godly 
physician,  died  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  only  six  months  old  ;  d.  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
June  19,  1878.  He  matriculated  at  the  College 
ot  Aew  Jersey  in  1812,  and  after  graduation  en- 
tered in  181G  the  theological  seminary  in  Prince- 
ton, having  among  his  classmates  his  two  life-long 
triends,— John  Johns,  afterwards  bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  afterwards  bish- 


op of  Ohio.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  professor  of  biblical  and  Ori- 
ental literature.  In  1822  he  married  Sarah 
Bache,  great-grand-daughter  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Soon  after,  he  went  abroad  (1826-28)  to 
prosecute  special  studies,  and  in  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  attended  the  lectures  of  De  Sacy,  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Neander.  In  1825  he  founded 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  Princeton  Review,  and 
during  forty  years  was  its  editor,  and  the  princi- 
pal contributor  to  its  pages.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Rutgers  College  in  1834, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1864.  In  1840  Dr.  Hodge  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  didactic  theology, 
retaining  still,  however,  the  department  of  New 
Testament  exegesis,  the  duties  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  until  Iris  death.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  in  1846.  Fifty 
years  of  his  professoriate  were  completed  in  1872, 
and  the  event  was  most  impressively  celebrated 
on  the  23d  of  April.  A  large  concourse,  includ- 
ing four  hundred  of  his  own  pupils,  assembled  to 
do  him  honor.  Representatives  from  various 
theological  institutes,  at  home  and  abroad,  min- 
gled their  congratulations  with  those  of  his  col- 
leagues; and  letters  expressing  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  occasion  came  from  distinguished  men 
in  all  quarters  of  the  land  and  from  across  the 
sea.  Dr.  Hodge  enjoyed  what  President  AVoolsey, 
at  the  jubilee  just  referred  to,  hoped  he  might 
enjoy,  —  "a  sweet  old  age."  He  lived  in  the 
midst  of  his  children  and  grandchildren ;  and, 
when  the  last  moment  came,  they  gathered  round 
him.  "Dearest,"  he  said  to  a  beloved  daughter, 
"  don't  weep.  To  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord.  To  be  with  the  Lord 
is  to  see  him.  To  see  the  Lord  is  to  be  like  him." 
Of  the  children  who  survive  him,  three  are  min- 
isters of  the  gospel ;  and  two  of  these  succeed  him 
in  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
—  Dr.  C.  W  Hodge,  in  the  department  of  exe- 
getical  theology,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  that 
of  dogmatics.  The  latter  wrote  his  father's  biog- 
raphy (1SS0). 

Dr.  Hodge  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  theological  career 
his  pen  was  never  idle.  In  1835  he  published  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  his  great- 
est exegetical  work,  and  one  of  the  most  masterly 
commentaries  on  this  Epistle  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Other  works  followed  at  intervals  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  —  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
1840;  Way  of  Life,  1841,  republished  in  England, 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  circulated  to 
the  extent  of  thirty-five  thousand  copies  in  Amer- 
ica ;  Commentary  on  Ephesians,  1S56 ;  on  First 
Corinthians,  1857  ;  on  Second  Corinthians,  1S59. 
His  mar/num  opus  is  the  Systematic  Theoloyy  (1S71- 
73),  of '3  vols.  8vo,  and  extending  to  2260  pages. 
His  last  book,  What  is  Darwinism?  appeared  in 
1874.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  contributed  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  articles  to  the  Princeton  Review, 
mauv  of  which,  besides  exerting  a  powerful  in- 
fluence at  the  time  of  their  publication,  have  since 
been  gathered  into  volumes,  and  as  Princeton 
Essays,  Hodc/e's  Essays  (1857),  and  Hodge's  Discus- 
sions in  Church  Polity  (ed.  Rev.  William  Durant, 
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1878),  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  our  theo- 
logical literature. 

This  record  of  Dr.  Hodge's  literary  life  is 
suggestive  of  the  great  influence  that  he  exerted. 
But,  if  we  would  properly  estimate  that  influence, 
we  must  remember  that  three  thousand  ministers 
of  the  gospel  passed  under  his  instruction,  and 
that  to  him  was  accorded  the  rare  privilege, 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  of  achieving  dis- 
tinction as  a  teacher,  exegete,  preacher,  controver- 
sialist, ecclesiastic,  and  systematic  theologian. 
As  a  teacher  he  had  few  equals ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  display  popular  gifts  in  the  pulpit,  he  revealed 
homiletical  powers  of  a  high  order  in  the  "  con- 
ferences "  on  sabbath  afternoons,  where  he  spoke 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  logical  pre- 
cision, but  with  great  spontaneity,  and  amazing 
tenderness  and  unction. 

Dr.  Hodge's  literary  powers  were  seen  at  their 
best  in  his  contributions  to  the  Princeton  Review, 
many  of  which  are  acknowledged  masterpieces 
of  controversial  writing.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  from  the  apologetic  questions 
that  concern  our  common  Christianity,  to  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  administration,  in  which 
only  Presbyterians  have  been  supposed  to  take 
interest.  But  the  questions  in  debate  among 
American  theologians  during  the  period  covered 
by  Dr.  Hodge's  life,  belonged,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  departments  of  anthropology  and  soteri- 
ology ;  and  it  was  upon  these,  accordingly,  that 
his  polemic  powers  were  mainly  employed. 

Though  always  honorable  in  debate,  we  should 
nevertheless  not  be  likely  to  have  a  correct  idea 
of  his  character,  if  we  judged  him  only  by  the 
polemic  relations  in  which  his  writings  reveal 
him.  Controversy  does  not  emphasize  the  amia- 
ble side  of  a  man's  nature.  Dr.  Hodge  was  a 
man  of  warm  affection,  of  generous  impulses,  and 
of  John-like  piety.  Devotion  to  Christ  was  the 
salient  characteristic  of  his  experience,  and  it 
was  the  test  by  which  he  judged  the  experience 
of  others.  Hence,  though  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Calvinist,  his  sympathies  went  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  sect.  He  refused  to  entertain  the 
narrow  views  of  church  polity  which  some  of  his 
brethren  advocated.  He  repudiated  the  un his- 
torical position  of  those  who  denied  the  validity 
of  Roman-Catholic  baptism.  He  gave  his  sympa- 
thy to  all  good  agencies.  He  was  conservative 
by  nature,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  defending 
the  Reformed  theology  as  set  forth  in  the  West- 
minster symbols.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that 
Princeton  had  never  originated  a  new  idea ;  but 
this  meant  no  more  than  that  Princeton  was  the 
advocate  of  historical  Calvinism  in  opposition  to 
the  modified  and  provincial  Calvinism  of  a  later 
day.  And  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Hodge  must  be 
classed  among  the  great  defenders  of  the  faith, 
rather  than  among  the  great  constructive  minds 
of  the  Church.  He  had  no  ambition  to  be  epoch- 
making  by  marking  the  era  of  a  new  departure. 
But  he  has  earned  a  higher  title  to  fame,  in  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  his  Church's  faith  during 
a  long  and  active  life,  her  trusted  leader  in  time 
of  trial,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
most  conspicuous  teacher  of  her  ministry.  The 
garnered  wisdom  of  his  life  is  given  us  in  his 
Systematic  Theology,  the  greatest  system  of  dogma- 
tics in  our  language.  francis  L.  patton. 


HODY,  Humphrey,  b.  at  Odcombe,  Somerset- 
shire, Jan.  1,  1659;  d.  at  Oxford,  Jan.  20,  1706. 
In  1684  he  became  fellow  of  Wadham  College,. 
Oxford,  in  1698  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
in  1704  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  In  reward  of  his 
support  of  the  ruling  party  in  their  treatment  of 
the  bishops,  who  had  been  deprived  for  refusino- 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  he  was  appointed  (1693)  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  and  Tenison  successively.  But 
he  lives  as  author  of  a  classic  work,  De  bibliorum 
textibus  oviginalibus  versionibus  Grcecis  et  Latino, 
Vulgata,  libri  iv.,  Oxford,  1705. 

HOE  VON  HOHENEGG,  b.  at  Vienna,  1580; 
d.  at  Dresden,  1645 ;  studied  at  Wittenberg ;  and 
was  appointed  third  preacher  to  the  electoral 
court  of  Saxony  1602,  superintendent  of  Plauen 
1603,  and  first  court-preacher  at  Dresden  1612. 
In  this  position  he  exercised  an  almost  absolute 
influence  on  the  elector's  relations  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  emperor.  But  his  hatred  of 
the  Calvinists  made  him  a  friend  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  he  lent  a  willing  hand  to  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Jesuits  in  Bohemia,  simply  out  of 
rancor  against  the  Reformed  creed.  Besides  some 
polemical  essays,  he  wrote  Commentar.  in  Apoca- 
lypsin,  1610-40,  2  vols.  THOLTJCK. 

HOFACKER,  Ludwig  and  Wilhelm  G.,  two- 
brothers  of  rare  piety  and  ministerial  usefulness. 
Their  father  was  pastor  and  delcan  in  Stuttgart. 
Ludwig  was  b.  at  Wildbad,  April  15,  1798  ;  was 
vicar  in  Stuttgart,  and  d.  Nov.  18,  1828,  as  pas- 
tor in  Rielingshausen,  Wiirtemberg,  after  a  short 
ministry  of  four  years,  and  with  the  words  "  Sav- 
iour, Saviour ! "  Wilhelm  was  b.  in  Gartringen, 
Feb.  16, 1805  ;  pastor  at  Waiblingen  1833,  and  of 
St.  Leonard's  Church,  Stuttgart,  1835,  where  he 
d.  Aug.  10,  1848,  "  a  prince  of  God,  with  words 
of  eternal  life  on  his  lips."  Thousands  flocked 
to  hear  both  the  brothers.  The  former  appealed 
directly  to  the  conscience ;  destroying  the  sinner's 
confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  works,  and 
presenting  the  atonement  by  Christ's  blood  as  the 
only  hope  of  the  soul.  He  said,  "  I  attack  souls  as 
with  the  approach  of  a  storm."  He  was  a  popu- 
lar orator,  who  is  sometimes  startling,  but  always 
rugged,  positive,  and  powerful.  Wilhelm  like- 
wise preached  only  on  the  fundamental  themes 
of  grace  and  guilt,  but  his  rhetoric  was  more 
artistic  and  finished  than  his  brother's.  The 
former,  those  would  prefer  who  would  rather 
drink  from  a  fresh,  rushing,  forest-brook ;  the 
latter,  those  who  would  rather  kneel  at  the  clear, 
placid,  deep  waters  of  a  lovely  lake.  The  Ho- 
f ackers  exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  the 
religious  life  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  thousands 
of  copies  of  their  sermons  have  been  distrib- 
uted. 

Lit.  —  Ludwig  Hof acker  :  Predigten  (Stutt- 
gart), and  Life  by  A.  Knapp  (Heidelb.,  27th  ed., 
1866);  Wilhelm  Hofacker :  Predigten  (Stutt- 
gart, 2d  ed.,  1857),  and  Life  by  his  son  L.  Hof- 
acker (Stuttgart,  1872).  ROBERT  KUBEL. 

HOFFMANN,  Andreas  Gottlieb,  b.  at  AVelbs- 
leten,  near  Magdeburg,  April  13,  1796 ;  d.  at 
Jena,  March  16,  1864 ;  studied  theology  at  Halle, 
more  especially  Oriental  languages,  under  Gese- 
nius,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena  in  1821.  His  principal  works  are  Grammati- 
ca  Syriaca,  Halle,  1827,  twice  translated  into  Eng- 
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lish  by  Day  and  Harris  Cowper ;  and  Entwurf  d. 
hebraischen  Alterthiimer,  Weimar,  1832. 

HOFFMANN,  Daniel,  b.  at  Halle,  1540;  d.  at 
Wolfenbiittel,  1611  ;  studied  theology  at  Jena; 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  Helmstadt  in 
1576,  but  dismissed  in  1601.  The  occasion  of  his 
dismissal  was  a  controversy  with  his  colleague, 
Caselius,  which  brought  much  disturbance  into 
the  working  of  the  university.  Hoffmann  was  a 
pupil  of  Ramus,  and  held  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  truth,  —  the  philosophical  and  the  theo- 
logical; that  the  former  absolutely  contradicted 
the  latter ;  that  philosophy  could  not  be  studied 
without  great  harm  to  the  student,  etc.  Case- 
lius was  a  humanist,  and  protested  that  there 
were  not  two  kinds  of  truth,  but  only  two  means 
of  grasping  it,  —  reason  and  revelation  ;  that  phi- 
losophy and  theology  were  perfectly  agreed  when 
truly  understood ;  that  philosophy  was  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  the  study  of  theology,  etc.  In 
the  heat  of  the  controversy  Hoffmann  was  led  to 
make  more  than  one  doubtful  assertion  ;  and  the 
theologians  of  the  strict  Lutheran  school,  who 
probably  held  the  same  views  as  he,  left  him  alone 
in  the  field,  provoked  as  they  were  by  his  pre- 
vious attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  The 
principal  questions  were,  nevertheless,  well  put 
and  well  debated  ;  and  the  controversy  has  some 
interest  for  the  study  of  the  relation  between  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  See  Thomasius  :  De  Con- 
trol-. Hoffman niana,  Erlangen,  1844  ;  Schlee  :  Der 
Strek  d'es  D.  H.,  Marb.,  1870.       WA&ENMANJT. 

HOFFMANN,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  court- 
preacher  in  Berlin,  and  general-superintendent 
of  Brandenburg;  b.  Oct.  30,  1806,  in  Leonberg, 
AYurtemberg,  the  birthplace  of  Schelling  and  Pau- 
lus ;  d.  of  heart-disease,  Aug.  28,  1873,  in  Berlin. 
His  father  was  a  thoughtful  pietist,  and  founder 
of  the  religious  colony  of  Kornthal  (1819).  His 
brother  Christoph  was  the  originator  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  colonization  of  Palestine.  After 
passing  through  a  theological  course  at  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  had  David  Strauss  for  a  fellow- 
student,  he  became  vicar  of  Heumaden,  and  in 
1S34  pastor  in  Stuttgart.  In  1839  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Missions  in 
Basel.  There  he  remained  for  twelve  years, 
giving  himself  up  with  great  enthusiasm  to  his 
duties  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  missions. 
During  this  period  he  published  a  number  of 
works  on  missions,  as  Missionsstunden  u.  Vortraqe 
('•Missionary  Talks  and  Discourses  "),  Stuttgart, 
1S47,  1851,  1853 ;  D.  Epochen  d.  Kirchengesch. 
Indiens  ("Epochs  in  the  Church  History  of  India"), 
■lWJ,  etc.  Prom  Basel  he  passed  to  Tubingen  as 
professor ;  and  from  there,  in  1852,  he  followed 
the  call  of  Frederick  William  IV.  as  court-preacher 
to  Berlin.  He  exerted  a  greater  influence  over  the 
king  of  Prussia  than  any  other  man,  in  favor  of 
ecclesiastical  union,  lie  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
:i  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
wi  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  so  that 
there  might  be  '•  one  evangelical  Protestant 
tlmrch  with  two  confessional  types."  Hoffmann 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  exerted  a  power- 
lul  influence  as  an  evangelical  preacher  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  theology  of  Bengel.  But  more 
attractive  and  imposing  than  his  literarv  attain- 
ments was  the  frank  and  magnanimous"  person- 
ality of  the  man.     [He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 


the  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
New  York  in  1873,  but  died  before  it  met.]  He 
published  a  number  of  volumes  of  sermons  under 
the  titles  Ruf  zum  Herrn  (Berlin,  1854-58),  D. 
Posaune  Deutschlands  (1861-63),  etc.  See  Leben 
u.  Wirken  d.  Dr.  Hoffmann,  by  his  son,  Berlin, 
1878-80,  2  vols.  Rudolf  kogel. 

HOFFMANN,  Melchior,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Anabaptist  leaders,  a  furrier  by  trade  ;  was 
b.  at  Hall  in  Suabia;  worked  in  Livonia  when 
the  Reformation  reached  those  regions;  threw 
himself  with  the  native  enthusiasm  of  his  char- 
acter into  the  movement;  began  to  preach,  met 
with  great  opposition  ;  repaired  to  Wittenberg- 
(1525),  and  returned  with  recommendations  from 
Luther ;  caused  great  excitement  in  Dorpat  and 
Reval,  and  was  finally  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  very 
coldly  received  by  the  Reformers,  but  obtained, 
nevertheless,  an  appointment  as  preacher  at  Kiel, 
in  Holstein,  1527.  Soon  after,  however,  he  began 
an  attack  on  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. A  commission  was  formed  to  investigate 
matters ;  and  he  was  convicted  of  heresy,  and 
expelled  from  Holstein  1529.  His  divergence 
from  Luther  made  him  at  first  well  received  at 
Strassburg,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he 
inclined  towards  the  Anabaptists.  He  began  to 
publish  prophecies,  and  soon  placed  himself 
openly  at  the  head  of  the  party.  In  Em  den  he 
caused  sore  disturbances  in  1536  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Strassburg  he  was  arrested,  and  kept  in 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  probably  died 
in  1542.  See  Herrmann  :  Essai  stir  la  vie  et  les- 
ecrits  de  M.  Hoffmann,  Strassb.,  1852.     CUNITZ. 

HOFLING,  Johann  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  b.  at 
Drossenfeld,  near  Bayreuth,  1802 ;  d.  in  Munich, 
April  5,  1853;  studied  theology  at  Erlangenr 
1819-23,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Jobst, 
near  Nuremberg,  1827 ;  professor  of  theology  at 
Erlangen,  1833  ;  and  member  of  the  consistory 
in  Munich,  1852.  His  principal  works  are  Das 
Sakrament  der  Taufe  (1846-48,  2  vols.)  and 
Grundsatze  evaiigelisch-luiherischer  Kirchenverf as- 
sung  (1850),  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  1848, 
which  also  called  forth  a  debate  of  the  question 
of  church  constitution.  His  Liturgisches  Urkund- 
enbucJi  (1854)  was  published  after  his  death,  by 
Thomasius  and  Harnack.  herzog. 

HOFMANN,  Johann  Chr.  Karl,  afterwards  hon- 
ored by  Bavaria  with  the  title  von  Hofmann; 
was  b.  Dec.  21,  1810,  in  Niirnberg,  where,  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  poor  but  pious  mother,  he  was 
trained  up  in  profound  respect  for  religion;  d. 
Dec.  20,  1877,  in  Erlangen.  In  1827  he  went  _to- 
the  university  of  Erlangen,  and  hi  1829  to  Berlin, 
walking  on  foot.  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Nean- 
der,  and  Hengstenberg  were  lecturing  side  by 
side  at  the  time.  But  Hofmann  gave  himself  up 
almost  exclusively  to  historical  studies,  under 
Ranke  and  Von  Raumer.  After  teaching  several 
years  at  the  gymnasium  in  Erlangen,  he  became 
repetent  at  the  university,  and  in  1835  writes : 
"  The  more  I  occupy  myself  with  Scripture  exe- 
gesis, the  more  powerfully  am  I  convinced  of  the 
certainty  that  the  divine  Word  is  one  _  single 
work,  and  the  more  am  I  stimulated_  with  the 
glad  hope  that  our  generation  will  witness  the 
victory  of  the  truth  of  inspiration.  .  It  is  a 
sheer   impossibility  that   the   prophecies   of   the 
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prophets  and  apostles  are  false,  while  their  doc- 
trines are  true ;  for  here  form  and  contents,  fact 
and  doctrine,  are  one ;  and  this  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  revealed  truth.  I  pray 
God  to  permit  me  to  see  the  Christ,  now  crucified 
by  his  enemies,  lifted  up  by  Himself,  that  I  may 
place  my  hands  in  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
may  know  him,  in  the  glory  of  his  victory,  whom 
I  have  heretofore  loved  in  the  humility  of  his 
conflict  and  suffering."  In  1841  he  was  made 
professor  at  Erlangen ;  the  year  following,  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Rostock,  exchanging  a  lecture- 
room  with  one  hundred  hearers,  for  one  with 
only  three;  and  returned  in  1845  to  Erlangen, 
a  new  period  of  prosperity  for  the  university 
•dating  from  that  time.  While  at  Rostock  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
laboring  zealously  with  Karsten,  Wichern,  and 
■others,  in  the  interest  of  missions.  He  was  also 
interested  in  political  affairs,  and  represented 
Erlangen  and  Fiirth  at  several  sessions  of  the 
Bavarian  Parliament. 

Among  Hofmann's  first  publications  were  two 
historical  works, —  Gesch.  d.  Aufruhrs  in  d.  Seven- 
nen  (1837)  and  Weltgesch.  f.  Gymnasien  (1839, 
2d  ed.,  1843).  His  first  effort  in  theology  was 
D.  70  Jahre  d.  Jeremias  u.  d.  70  Jahrwochen  d. 
Daniel  (1836).  The  70  weeks  of  Daniel  he  counts 
in  the  order  62+1+7  (see  Daxiel).  The  62  ex- 
tend from  605  to  171  B.C.;  the  single  week,  from 
171  to  164.  The  other  7  mark  the  intervening- 
period  before  Christ's  coming.  Weissagung  u. 
Erfilllung  im  A.  u.  N.  Test.  (1841-44)  appeared 
at  a  time  when  two  views  of  prophecy  prevailed. 
Hengstenberg  petrified  it  into  simple  prediction ; 
speculative  criticism  dissipated  it  into  presenti- 
ment, and  placed  the  prophecies  after  events. 
Hofmann  brought  prophecy  into  closest  connec- 
tion with  history,  and  treated  it  as  an  organic 
whole.  History  itself  is  prophecy;  and  each 
period  contains  the  germ  of  the  future,  and  pre- 
figures it.  The  entire  scriptural  history  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  final  and  eternal  relation  between 
God  and  man.  The  incarnation  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  essential  fulfilment;  for  Christ  is 
the  new  man,  the  antitype  of  the  old :  but  it 
marks  only  the  beginning  of  this  fulfilment ;  for 
the  head  is  only  the  realization  of  the  intended 
perfect  communion  with  God,  when  it  is  joined 
with  the  body  of  believers.  Prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  becomes  ever  richer  and  richer  in  its 
forms,  but  points  only  to  one  goal, — the  God- 
man.  He  is  then,  in  turn,  the  starting-point  for 
new  prophecy  and  hope ;  his  appearance  being 
the  prefigurement  of  the  final  glorification  of  the 
church  of  believers.  The  permanent  worth  of 
this  work  consists  in  the  proof  that  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  parts  of  a  single  history  of 
salvation  ;  displaying  the  gradual  realization,  by 
divine  interpositions,  of  redemption  for  the  race. 

Hofmann's  second  great  work,  D.  Scliriftbeweis 
.(1852-56,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1857-60),  is  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  authenticity  and  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  from  its  records.  He  lamented  the 
usual  method  of  doing  this  from  single  passages 
•of  Scripture ;  and  himself  sought  to  use  the  bibli- 
cal record  in  its  entirety,  as  one  organic  whole. 
He  started  from  the  idea,  that,  to  understand 
Christianity,  it  was  not  necessary  to  describe  reli- 
gious experiences,  nor  rehearse  the  doctrines  of 


the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  but  to  develop  the 
simple  fact  that  makes  us  Christians,  or  the  com- 
munion of  God  with  man,  mediated  by  Christ. 
Herein  he  differs  fundamentally  from  Schleier- 
macher,  who  starts  out  from  the  sense  of  absolute 
dependence  in  the  Christian's  experience.  Hof- 
mann starts  with  the  new  birth.  The  results  at 
which  they  arrive  in  their  systems  are  likewise 
different.  With  Hofmann,  all  is  historical;  with 
Schleiermacher,  nothing.  This  work  aroused 
opposition.  The  author  had  denied  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  and  the  charge  was  made 
against  him  of  denying  the  atonement  altogether. 
To  this  he  replied  in  Scliutzschriften  (1856-59). 

Hofmann's  other  works  were  D.  heil.  Schrift 
N.  T.'s  (1862-81,  9  parts),  Theol.  Ethik  (1878), 
Vermisclite  Aufsiitze  (Erlangen,  1878),  Encyclo- 
padie  der  Theologie  (1879),  and  Biblische  Her- 
meneulik  (1880),  both  published  in  Nordlingen. 
[See  Grau  :  Erinnerungen  an  J.  C.  K.  v.  Hofmann, 
Giitersloh,  1879.]  albert  hauck. 

HOFMEISTER,  Sebastian,  whose  true  name 
was  Wagner,  hence  his  learned  colleagues  called 
him  sometimes  (Economus  (a  translation  of  the 
first-mentioned  name),  or  Carpentarius  (a  transla- 
tion of  the  last) ;  was  b.  at  Schaffhausen,  1476 ; 
studied  in  Paris,  under  Faber  Stapulensis,  and 
was,  after  his  return  to  Switzerland,  appointed 
lector  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Zurich.  Hav- 
ing adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  he  was 
soon  removed  from  Zurich  to  Lucern ;  but,  as  he 
caused  great  disturbance  there  too,  he  returned 
in  1522  to  his  native  city.  In  Schaffhausen  he 
found  a  better  reception ;  and,  after  the  two  con- 
ferences at  Zurich  (January  and  December,  1523), 
the  Reformation  was  introduced,  and  he  was 
made  pastor  of  St.  John.  He  was  suspected, 
however,  of  inclining  towards  Anabaptism,  and 
was  in  1525  sent  by  the  magistrate  to  Basel,  to 
have  his  orthodoxy  examined  and  verified.  As 
the  examination  did  not  result  in  the  certificate 
needed,  Hofmeister  went  to  Ziirich,  where  he 
became  Zwingli's  trusted  collaborator,  and  pastor 
of  the  Frauiminster.  In  1528  he  went  for  a  short 
time  to  Berne,  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  was 
finally  appointed  preacher  at  Zofingen,  where  he 
died  1533.  See  M.  Kirchiiofer  :  S.  Wagner, 
genannt  Hofmeister,  Zurich,  1808. 

HOCE,  Moses,  b.  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Feb. 
15,  1752 ;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1820.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  1782, 
president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  1807-20, 
and  professor  in  the  seminary  there  1812-20.  He 
was  much  admired  as  a  preacher.  By  his  widely 
circulated  Christian  Panoply  (1799),  "in  reply  to 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  he  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence.   A  volume  of  his  sermons  appeared  in  1821. 

HOHENLOHE-WALDENBURG-SCHILLINCS- 
FURST,  Alexander  Leopold  Franz  Emerich, 
Prince  of,  b.  at  Kupferzell,  near  Waldenburg, 
Aug.  17,  1794 ;  d.  at  Voslau,  near  Baden,_  Nov. 
17,  1849  ;  received  a  very  desultory  education  at 
Vienna,  Berne,  and  the  seminaries  of  Tyrnau  and 
Ellwagen ;  was  ordained  priest  in  1S16 ;  visited 
Rome,  and  then  settled  in  Bavaria,  where  he 
labored  in  Munich,  Bamberg,  and  Wiirzburg, 
preaching  and  writing.  After  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Martin  Michl,  a  peasant  who  cured 
sick  people  by  prayers,  the  prince  also  began  to 
work  miraculous  cures.     The  sensation  he  pro- 
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duced  was  enormous ;  but  the  police  interfered, 
and  the  Fope  dared  not  recognize  the  miracles. 
In  1825  he  quietly  retired  to  a  canonry  in  Gross- 
wardein  in  Hungary.  In  1844  he  was  made 
bishop  in  partibus.  In  1848  he  was  expelled  from 
Hungary  by  the  revolutionists.  See  his  life  by 
A.  Fkukrbach  and  by  Sciiarold,  treating  at 
i  length  the  question  of  the  miraculous  cures,  the 
one  pro,  the  other  contra. 

HOLBACH,  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich,  Baron  d', 
1).  at  Heidelsheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  172:3 ;  d.  at 
his  estate  of  Grandval,  Jan.  21, 1789;  lived  mostly 
in  Paris,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  celebrity  by 
gathering  around  his  table  the  "  philosophers " 
of  that  time,  and  by  writing,  or  causing  to  be 
written,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  books  of 
the  age.  As  those  books  were  printed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  published  anonymously,  the  author- 
ship is  in  many  cases  doubtful.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is  the  Sysleme  de  la  nature 
(London,  1770),  which  found  nothing,  either  in 
nature  or  in  history,  but  matter  and  motion.  Le 
bon  sens  (1782)  is  a  popularization  of  the  Sysfeme 
de  la  nature,  and  did  much  harm  by  penetrating 
into  the  lower  social  classes.  Le  chrislianisme 
dtcoile,  L' imposture  sacerdotale,  L'esprit  du  clerge, 
etc.,  are  of  less  importance.  WAGENMANN. 

HOLINESS.     See  Saxctification. 

HOLINESS  OF  GOD  is,  as  Quenstedt  substan- 
tially defined  it,  God's  perfect  and  essential  purity, 
and  freedom  from  all  defect  and  blemish  (summa 
omnisque  labis  expers  in  Deo  puritas).  The  Hebrew 
word  EHp  ("  holy,"  to  "  make  holy  ")  etymologi- 
cally  referred,  not  to  the  moral  but  the  material 
nature ;  but  there  are  no  instances  of  its  use  in 
the  latter  sense.  It  was  only  used  in  the  depart- 
ment of  religion  among  the  Hebrews ;  and,  al- 
though the  application  of  the  term  to  the  external 
relations  of  persons  and  things  to  religious  pur- 
poses is  the  oldest,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  word 
derived  its  meaning  alone  from  the  idea  of  God 
which  prevails  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  term 
seems  to  come  from  lp,  which  suggests  the  notion 
of  separation,  and  especially  separation  of  that 
which  is  defective  or  diseased.  The  latter  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Assyrian  kadistu.  This  word  is 
found  in  an  Assyrian  oath  (see  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Western  Asia,  II.  p.  17)  at  the  side  of  its 
Sumerian  equivalent  nuqig,  which  is  compounded 
of  nu  ("not")  and  gig  ("diseased"). 

The  central  idea  of  holiness  is  not  unapproach- 
ableness,  or  exaltation  above  the  earth,  as  Schultz 
tlunks_(4.  T.  Theologie,  p.  517);  nor  is  it  an 
aesthetic  quality,  and  synonymous  with  the  glory 
which  surrounds  Jehovah  in  his  revelation  to  Israel 
(Dumm,  Theol.  d.  Propheten,  pp.  169  sqq.).  God 
is  glorious  because  he  is  holy  (Exod.  xv.  11)  ; 
and  his  glory  is  only  the  outward  expression,  as 
it  were,  of  his  holiness.  Holiness  is  absolute 
freedom  from  evil  and  all  defect,  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  hfe,  especially  of  ethical  life  (Oehler). 
^od  is  said  to  be  holy,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  all  other  beings  from  holiness,  but  because 
ie  is  so  m  a  peculiar  manner  (1  Sam.  ii.  2).  Ab- 
solute holiness  is  an  essential  attribute  of  his 
nature.  It  is  from  this  centre  that  the  ideas  of 
»s  unapproachableness,  incomparableness,  and 
glory  irradiate. 

Special  objects  and  rites  were  by  the  law  of 


Sinai  invested  with  the  quality  of  holiness.  God 
likewise  desires  men  to  be  holy,  and  is  himself 
approachable  for  all  such  as  he  calls  and  sanctifies 
(1  Sam.  vi.  20;  Ps.  xxiv.  3,  etc.):  his  holiness 
is  no  barrier  to  them.  His  Spirit  is  called  holy, 
because  its  work  is  to  awaken  and  promote  reli- 
gious life  in  the  soul  (Ps.  cxliii.  10) ;  and  the 
fallen  and  penitent  man  of  God  beseeches  that  it 
may  not  be  taken  away  from  him  (Ps.  Ii.  11). 
Human  holiness  in  the  New  Testament  is  repre- 
sented as  starting  at  the  centre  of  man's  being, — 
his  heart,  —  and  as  extending  outwards  to  his 
acts  and  words.  The  representation  of  the  Old 
Testament  represents  it  as  starting  at  the  surface 
(Deut.  xiv.  21),  and  penetrating  inwards  to  the 
heart.  That  of  the  Old  Testament  is  more  cere- 
monial, but  by  no  means  exclusively  so.  The 
law  also  made  the  holiness  of  Israel  conditional 
on  obedience  to  the  divine  will  (Exod.  xix.  5  sq. ; 
Lev.  xx.  7  sq.),  that  is,  upon  a  moral  qualifica- 
tion; and  the  exhortations  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  everywhere  based  upon  moral  considerations 
and  a  moral  aim.  See  the  Theologies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  Schultz  and  Oehler  [and  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  under  Attributes,  in  the 
works  on  systematic  theology].         delitzscij. 

HOLLAND.  The  inhabitants  possess  full  reli- 
gious liberty.  All  the  adherents  of  the  different 
creeds  have  equal  civil  and  political  rights  and 
privileges,  and  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  adminis- 
tration in  every  thing  relating  to  their  religion 
and  its  exercise.  The  various  denominations, 
save  those  who  decline  to  receive  such  aid,  are 
subsidized  by  the  State.  The  total  thus  ex- 
pended in  1877  was  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  north-east  the  Protestants 
preponderate;  in  the  south,  the  Roman  Catholics; 
while  in  the  central  provinces  both  are  fairly 
represented.  In  the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
been  amid  the  entire  population  a  slight  but 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
and  Jews,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  census  which  follows  is  that  of  the  year 
1869;  but  in  some  of  the  following  paragraphs, 
figures  of  a  later  date  have  been  obtained,  and 
are  so  stated. 

By  the  authorities  the  population  is  classified 

thus  as  regards  religion  :  — 

Popula-        Congrega- 
tion, lions. 

Low-Dutch  Reformed  ....  1,956,S52  1,343 

Walloons 10,258  17 

Remonstrants 5,486  20 

Christian  Reformed        ....  107,123  390 

Baptists 44,227  126 

Evangelical  Lutherans  ....  57,54a  o0 

Old  Lutherans 10,525  » 

Moravians 311  - 

English  Episcopalians  ....  456  '-■ 

Scotch  Church SJ  \ 

English  Presbyterians  ....  41 1           + 

Total  Protestants     ....     2,193,2S4  1,963 

Roman  Catholics 1,307,765  982 

Old  Catholics 5,28,  lb 

Greek  Church j32  J 

Low-Dutch  Jews 64,i48  107 

Portuguese  Jews °  ibi 

Unknown 5,161          

Total 3,579,802  3,132 

1.  The  Protestant  Churches.  (a)  The 
Netherlandish  Reformed.— In  1617  Carleton,  the 
English  ambassador,  stated,  that,  in  Olden  Barne- 
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veldt's  opinion,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  especially  of  the 
Province  of  Holland,  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Yet  in  1648,  when  the  eighty-years'  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Reformed 
Confession  alone  was  acknowledged  as  rightful. 
Its  adherents,  therefore,  became  the  State  Church, 
and  so  continued  to  be  until  the  revolution  of 
1795,  when  all  confessions  were  put  on  an  equali- 
ty. This  relation  to  the  State  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  many  Reformed  churches,  and  that  even 
in  places  where  the  small  number  of  Protestants 
forbade  the  hope  of  a  permanent  organization. 
To  this  is  due  the  fact,  that  many  of  these 
churches,  especially  in  North  Brabant,  Zeeland, 
and  Guelderland,  ceased  to  exist  when  the  con- 
nection with  the  State  was  broken  off ;  and  that 
the  number  of  parishes,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease in  certain  places  after  1815,  on  the  whole 
made  small  progress  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  In  the  year  1784  there  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  congregations.  Through  the  fall  of  the 
State  Church  these  were  reduced,  in  1815,  to  about 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty ;  while  now  they  have 
recovered,  and  number  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  In  the  places  where  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation became  Protestant,  we  observe  a  pretty 
regular  increase,  as,  for  example,  in  Friesland, 
which  in  1604  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  congre- 
gations, in  1784  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  now 
has  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

When  the  Church  became  free  from  the  State, 
it  felt  the  lack  of  a  proper  independent  organi- 
zation ;  and  all  efforts  to  remedy  this  evil  fell 
through  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  times.  In  the 
year  1816  King  William  I.,  who  went  back  not 
only  to  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  period,  but 
even  beyond  them,  gave  a  constitution  to  the 
Church  just  as  if  it  still,  even  in  its  inner  work- 
ing, was  under  governmental  direction.  In  the 
general  joy  at  the  termination  of  the  long  period 
of  confusion,  this  measure  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion except  in  the  classis  of  Amsterdam ;  and  it 
is  still  to-day  the  basis  of  the  existing  church 
order,  since  it  gave  shape  to  "the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  Reformed  Church  "  made  in  1852. 
But,  while  these  gave  to  the  body  greater  inde- 
pendence than  it  had  in  1816  (e.g.,  in  relation  to 
the  choice  of  officers),  they  obtained  the  royal 
sanction,  which  at  that  time  was  indispensable, 
only  under  "  eleven  conditions,"  which,  however, 
so  far  as  they  had  not  already  become  invalid, 
were  withdrawn  by  the  royal  decree  of  July  22, 
1870. 

The  body  now  forms  one  whole  ;  and  instead  of 
being  called,  as  of  old,  "  The  Reformed  churches," 
its  legal  name  is  "  The  Reformed  Church."  It 
embraces  all  the  reformed  in  the  Netherlands,  not 
only  the  Low-Dutch,  but  also  the  Walloons,  the 
English  Presbyterians,  and  the  Scotch.  The  Wal- 
loon or  French  congregations  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  refugees  driven  by  persecution  from 
France  and  Flanders.  As  the  descendants  of 
these  gradually  blended  with  the  Netherlanders, 
their  numbers  as  a  distinct  body  decreased.  In 
1784  they  had  more  than  sixty  ministers,  in 
1815  forty-seven  ministers,  with  thirty-five  congre- 
gations, but  now  have  only  seventeen  congrega- 
tions, with  twenty-six  ministers.  The  Presbyte- 
rian-English churches  were  formed  only  in  those 


places  where  commercial  intercourse,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  an  English  garrison  during  the  eighty- 
years'  war,  gave  occasion  for  them.  At  present 
there  exist  only  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  and  that 
of  the  united  Middleburg-Vlissingen.  The  only 
Scotch  Church  now  remaining  is  that  of  Rotter- 
dam, founded  in  1643. 

The  Reformed  Church  (1881)  numbers  1,346 
congregations,  with  1,609  ministers.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  about  two  hundred  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  at  command  for  vacant 
charges;  while  now  candidates  are  lacking  for 
more  than  two  hundred  vacancies.  The  congre- 
gations are  divided  into  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  smaller  circles,  or  "  Ringe,"  and  into  forty- 
four  larger  circles,  or  "  Classes."  These  classes 
constitute  ten  provincial  bodies,  to  which  is  added 
an  eleventh,  called  the  "Walloon  Commission." 
The  organization  culminates  in  the  synod,  which 
consists  of  nineteen  members,  thirteen  ministers, 
and  six  elders,  who  are  named  by  the  provincial 
authorities,  who,  in  turn,  are  chosen  by  the  classes. 
The  classical  assemblies  are  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  organism.  They  meet  yearly  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  consideration  of 
such  matters  as  are  laid  before  them  by  the  synod; 
and  while,  in  the  other  assemblies,  the  ministers 
are  twice  as  many  as  the  elders,  the  classes  are 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  in  their  bounds, 
and  an  equal  number  of  elders.  The  local  con- 
gregation is  governed  by  the  consistory,  which 
consists  of  an  equal  number  of  elders  and  deaJ 
cons.  Since  1867,  in  most  cases,  these,  as  well  as 
the  minister,  are  chosen  by  a  college  of  represen- 
tatives ;  these  representatives  being  themselves 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  adult  members,  ex- 
cepting such  as  are  supported  by  the  poor-funds 
of  the  church.  This  direct  participation  of  the 
people  in  elections  has  in  most  of  the  churches, 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  placed  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  orthodox. 

The  management  of  the  church  property  was 
in  like  manner  directed  by  deci-ees  of  King  Wil- 
liam I.,  issued  in  1819  and  1823;  but  these  were 
reversed  in  October,  1869 ;  and  since  that  time 
most  of  the  congregations  have  placed  themselves 
under  a  general  "  Committee  of  Control,"  while 
the  rest  are  altogether  autonomous,  and  enjoy  a 
so-called  free  administration. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the 
ministers  were  trained  at  the  State  universities, 
where  theological  faculties  had  been  formed  for 
this  purpose.  Although  almost  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  took  this  method  of  preparation,  it 
was  not  positively  obligatory.  The  most  recent 
law  concerning  the  universities  (in  1877)  has  re- 
leased the  professors  from  the  duty  of  teaching 
the  theology  of  the  confessions;  while  in  each 
university  two  professors,  named  by  the  synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  lecturing  on  dogmatic  and  practical  theology. 
In  1877  the  three  State  universities  (Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen),  and  that  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  together  contained  two  hundred  and 
forty  students  of  theology. 

Neither  foreign  nor  domestic  missions  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  Church  or  its  officers  as  such. 
And  although  the  work  finds  little  sympathy 
amid  the  growing  materialism  of  the  people,  still, 
in  later  years,  it  has  shown  considerable  activity, 
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notwithstanding  the  divisions  that  prevail ;  which 
divisions,  however,  prevent  the  possibility  of  com- 
plete and  accurate  statistics.  Besides  the  Mora- 
vian Society,  which  labored  in  the  West  Indies, 
there  was  until  1859  only  the  Netherlandish  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  was  founded  in  1797.  Now 
there  are  ten  societies  which  send  missionaries  to 
the  heathen  and  the  Mohammedans,  and  one 
which  confines  itself  to  the  Jews.  In  the  year 
1877  the  receipts  of  these  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  gulden  ;  and  they  employed  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two  missionaries,  of  whom 
sixty-six  belonged  to  the  Moravians,  and  twenty- 
five  to  the  Rhenish  union.  The  church-members 
are  about  a  hundred  thousand,  and  two  hundred 
schools  are  attended  by  fourteen  thousand  schol- 
ars. 

The  public  schools  are  "  confessionless ;  "  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  private  schools,  supported 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  base 
their  teaching  on  Christianity.  There  are  two 
considerable  associations  formed — -one  in  1860, 
the  other  in  1877  —  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
And  extending  these  schools. 

Evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  by  several  asso- 
ciations of  believers,  who  together  have  forty-five 
evangelists  in  the  field.  Activity  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  work  for  lost  children,  fallen 
women,  the  blind,  etc.,  is  ever  on  the  increase; 
although  confessional  differences  hinder  the  de- 
sired co-operation  among  those  who  are  of  the 
same  faith. 

(b)  The  Christian  Reformed.  —  In  the  third  and 
fourth  decades  of  this  century  there  arose  a  re- 
action against  the  tendency  to  strip  off  from 
Christian  faith  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
confessions.  This  was  supported  by  such  men  as 
DaCosta  and  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  who  never 
forsook  the  old  church.  In  1834  the  first  depart- 
ure took  place ;  but  it  was  embarrassed  by  the  law 
which  forbade  more  than  twenty  persons  to  as- 
semble for  worship.  In  1836  a  royal  decree,  which 
was  renewed  in '1841,  confirmed  the  law,  but 
pointed  out  a  way  in  which  new  congregations 
could  be  legally  constituted.  The  first  one  thus 
iormed  was  at  Utrecht  in  1839.  But  new  decrees 
in  1849, 1852,  and  1868,  abrogated  all  restrictions  ; 
and  the  "Separatist  Church  "  stood  before  the  law 
like  all  the  others,  save  that  it  drew  no  support 
from  the  treasury.  In  1869  the  synod  at  Middle- 
burg  united  this  body  with  certain  other  scat- 
tered congregations  of  like  tendency,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  "  Churches  under  the  Cross ;  " 
and  henceforth  the  whole  was  known  as  the 
"Christian  Reformed  Church."  It  adheres  in  all 
essential  points  to  the  polity  of  the  synod  of 
Dort.  Their  general  synod  meets  biennially, 
the  ministers  are  trained  at  the  theological 
seminary  in  Kampen,  which  has  six  professors 
and  eighty-three  students.  The  number  of 
churches  rose  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
m  lSlJO  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  1877. 
the  body  has  exerted  a  very  happy  influence 
upon  the  church  from  which  they  separated,  by 
developing  the  power  of  the  old  faith,  even  when 
deprived  of  all  support  from  the  State. 

(<-')  The  Lutheran  Church.  —  The  Reformation 
entered  the  Netherlands  under  the  form  of  Lu- 
theramsni.  But  this  was  soon  supplanted,  at  first 
ay  the  Baptists,  and  then  by  the  Reformed ;  so 


that,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  has  been  of  subordinate  importance.  The  first 
congregation  was  formed  at  Woerden,  and  in  the 
year  1566  it  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
but  there  was  no  bond  between  it  and  other  like 
assemblies,  until  in  1605  seven  ministers  agreed 
upon  a  system  of  faith  and  worship.  This  ripened 
in  1612  into  the  so-called  "  Brotherhood,"  which 
had  a  synod  which  met  at  first  at  indefinite  inter- 
vals, and  afterwards  every  five  years.  The  last  one 
under  the  republic  sat  in  1696.  In  1818  King 
William  I.  gave  a  new  organization  to  the  "  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,"  which,  however,  was 
modified  in  1855  and  1859,  so  as  to  render  the 
Church  independent  of  the  State.  Since  1819  the 
synod  meets  yearly,  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  eight  are  ministers.  The  local 
church  is  governed  by  the  consistory.  During 
the  past  century  the  increase  of  the  body  has  been 
slow.  In  1784  there  were  forty-five  churches  and 
fifty-seven  ministers;  in  1815  forty-six  churches 
and  sixty  ministers  ;  in  1877  fifty  churches  and 
nine  chapels,  with  sixty-two  ministers.  At  first, 
ministers  were  educated  abroad ;  but  in  1816  a 
seminary  was  founded  at  Amsterdam,  which  now 
has  two  professors  and  six  students. 

Like  all  other  Protestant  bodies,  this  one  felt  the 
influence  of  rationalism.  A  re-action  against  this 
tendency  appeared,  in  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere, 
in  1791,  and  led  ultimately  to  an  open  break  be- 
tween the  great  majority  and  those  who  insisted 
upon  maintaining  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Lit- 
urgy, etc.  The  latter,  being  excluded  from  the 
"  Brotherhood,"  formed  what  was  called  the  "  Old 
Lutheran  Church,"  which  obtained  legal  sanction 
in  1835,  and  again  in  1866.  Its  concerns  are  di- 
rected by  a  General  Ecclesiastical  Assembly, 
which  consists  of  seventeen  persons,  of  whom 
nine  are  clergymen.  Candidates  for  the  minis- 
try were  formerly  educated  at  different  schools 
in  Amsterdam,  but,  since  1877,  in  the  university, 
where  one  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  teaches 
dogmatics.  The  Old  Lutherans  now  number 
eight  churches  and  eleven  ministers  against  four 
churches  and  seven  ministers  in  1815. 

In  course  of  time  the  sharp  differences  between 
the  two  bodies  gradually  became  modified ;  and 
in  1874  the  barriers  which  hindered  the  call  of  a 
minister  of  one  church  to  a  vacant  pulpit  in  the 
other  were  done  away. 

(d)  The  Baptists.  —"These  are  often  called  "Men- 
nonites,"  from  the  famous  Menno  Simons,  who 
died  in  1561.  They  were  distinguished  from  other 
Protestants,  not  only  by  the  rejection  of  infant 
baptism,  but  also  by  the  lack  of  any  central 
organization.  Hence  the  stringent  discipline  in- 
troduced by  Menno  led  to  various  divisions, 
known  as  "  Waterlanders  "  and  "  Flandrians," 
from  the  districts  in  which  they  lived ;  but  these 
were  finally  adjusted  in  1650.  Not  long  after- 
wards, doctrinal  differences  produced  a  new  divis- 
ion, in  which  the  orthodox  took  the  name  of 
"Zonists,"  and  the  liberals  that  of  "Lamists;" 
both  being  derived  from  the  armorial  bearings  of 
their  respective  localities.  In  1801  both  bodies 
were  re-united,  and  the  old  party  names  passed 
out  of  use.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  church 
is  its  confessional  freedom.  There  is  no  common 
standard  of  doctrine.  Whoever  makes  sincere 
confession  of  sin,  and  engages  to  lead  a  holy  life, 
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is  admitted  to  membership,  without  regard  to  his 
views  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  As  a 
rule,  only  educated  persons  were  from  the  begin- 
ning chosen  to  the  ministry ;  but,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  men  without  any  theological  training 
were  allowed  to  serve,  taking  the  name  of  liefde- 
preekers,  or  exhorters.  This  custom  was  gradu- 
ally abandoned  in  later  years,  and  now  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  are  rare.  In  1811 
they  all  united  in  forming  a  general  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  theological  education  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  among  the  poorer 
congregations.  At  the  same  time  they  enlarged 
the  support  ai.d  the  curriculum  of  the  theological 
seminary  which  had  been  established  at  Amster- 
dam in  1731  by  the  Lamists.  Their  members  are 
found  chiefly  in  Friesland,  North  Holland,  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Overyssel.  In  each  province  there 
are  assemblies,  usually  called  "rings,"  or  circles. 
The  local  church  is  governed  by  the  minister  or 
ministers  with  the  wardens,  the  latter  being  cho- 
sen by  the  male  members,  although  in  some  cases 
the  females  have  a  vote.  In  few  congregations 
there  are  also  deaconesses.  The  seminary  con- 
tains fifteen  students,  and  its  two  active  profess- 
ors belong  to  the  university  of  Amsterdam. 

(e)  The  Remonstrants.  —  This  body  dates  its 
existence  and  its  name  from  the  early  portion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  number  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  a  paper  called  a 
Remonstrance,  demanded  a  revision  of  the  Belgic 
Confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  After 
long  preparation,  a  national  synod  was  called  to 
consider  the  matter,  which  met  in  1618,  1619,  and 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  various  foreign 
churches.  This  body  decided  the  points  at  issue 
by  issuing  the  well-known  canons  of  Dort,  main- 
taining Calvinistic  views.  All  ministers  who  did 
not  accept  these  articles  were  deprived  of  their 
office,  and,  in  case  they  refused  to  subscribe  a 
promise  of  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, were  banished.  But  after  the  death  of  Mau- 
rice, Prince  of  Orange,  in  1625,  they  began  gradu- 
ally to  return  ;  and  a  few  years  later  a  decree 
authorized  them  to  build  churches  and  schools. 
A  system  of  government  and  discipline  sketched 
by  Uitenbogaard  was  adopted,  and  in  1634  a  theo- 
logical seminary  was  established  at  Amsterdam. 
In  their  church  order  they  stated  that  they  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  that 
they  held  fast  to  their  confession  (drawn  up  by 
Kpiscopius  in  1621)  not  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  as 
an  explanation  of  their  views.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  a  great  alteration  ensued.  In  1861  they 
described  themselves  as  a  community  in  which 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  confessed  and  proclaimed  with  all  free- 
dom and  toleration;  and  in  1879  the  revised 
regulations  set  forth  the  aim  of  the  society  to  be, 
to  further  the  Christian  life  on  the  basis  of  the 
gospel,  while  at  the  same  time  holding  fast  to 
freedom  and  toleration.  The  control  of  the  body 
is  vested  in  the  Great  Assembly,  which  meets 
yearly,  and  is  composed  of  the  professors,  all  the 
ministers,  delegates  from  all  the  congregations, 
and  some  other  persons.  A  permanent  commit- 
tee of  five  members  cares  for  the  execution  of  the 
assembly's  resolutions,  and  supervises  the  admin- 
istration. The  body  is  declining.  Tn  1809  they 
had  thirty-four  congregations,  with  forty  preach- 


ers ;  but  in  1881  only  about  twenty-three  congre- 
gations, with  twenty-three  preachers.  The  largest 
society  of  Remonstrants  is  in  Rotterdam,  and 
numbers  about  six  hundred  members. 

II.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church.  —  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  the  Netherlands  was  attached 
to  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  which  in  1559  was 
made  an  archbishopric.  But  the  Roman  curia, 
supposing  that  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  had 
put  an  end  to  episcopal  government,  after  the 
death  of  the  last  archbishop  (Fred.  Schenk  van 
Tontenburg)  in  1580,  administered  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  apostolic  vicars,  who,  despite  their  epis- 
copal character,  were  never  deemed  literal  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Utrecht.  After  1717  papal 
legates  took  the  control.  These  were  called  "vice- 
superiors,"  were  appointed  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  chapter,  and  dwelt  at  Cologne  or  at  Brus- 
sels. Afterwards  other  vicariates  were  constitut- 
ed ;  but  in  1840  these  were  reduced  to  three,  so 
that  from  that  time  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
under  a  papal  internuncius  at  The  Hague,  and 
apostolic  vicars  at  Herzogenbush,  Breda,  and 
Limbursch.  The  fall  of  the" State  Church  in  1796 
led  to  new  activity  among  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  by  Pio 
Nono  in  1853  was  followed  by  a  great  increase 
of  priests.  In  1784  there  were  350  parishes  with 
400  priests;  in  1815,  613  parishes  with  979  priests; 
in  1877,  985  parishes  with  2,093  priests,  includ- 
ing those  occupied  in  schools  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  reconstituted  hierarchy  the  kingdom 
forms  one  province,  which  contains  five  dioceses; 
viz.,  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht  with  the  suf- 
fragans of  Haarlem,  Herzogenbush,  Breda,  and 
Roermond.  Each  diocese  has  a  chapter,  consist- 
ing of  a  dean  and  eight  canons,  who  are  the  bish- 
op's council,  and  meet  monthly.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  they  name  three  persons,  from  whom  the 
Pope  selects  the  successor.  Each  diocese  has  a 
seminary  for  priests  under  the  bishop,  who  names 
all  the  professors.  The  dioceses  are  divided  into 
deaneries,  the  presiding  officers  of  which  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  bishop  and  the  lower 
clergy.  The  temporal  affairs  of  each  parish  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  named  by  the 
bishop.  Notwithstanding  the  relative  decline 
previously  noticed,  it  is  evident,  that,  under  the 
new  arrangement  of  affairs,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  schools  and  charitable 
foundations,  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  political 
influence  of  the  body. 

The  Old-Catholic  Church.  —  This  body  owes  its 
existence  to  the  conviction  that  the  canon  law 
forbade  the  suspension  of  the  hierarchy  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation;  and  therefore  the  apos- 
tolic vicars  appointed  after  1580  were  legitimate 
archbishops  of  Utrecht,  although  the  state  of  the 
times  did  not  allow  them  to  bear  the  title.  The 
authority  of  these  officers  rests  not  upon  their 
appointment  by  the  Pope,  but  upon  the  choice  of 
the  chapter.  It  is  well  known  what  a  ferment 
was  produced  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Jansenism  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  Gallican- 
ism  in  relation  to  the  independence  of  national 
churches.  When  this  agitation  was  at  its  height, 
the  Pope  cited  to  Rome  the  vicar  Petrus  Codde 
(who  was  suspected  of  Jansenism),  and  of  his 
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own  motion  appointed  Theodor  de  Kock  in  his 
place.  A  great  number  of  the  clergy  rose  in 
opposition,  and  as  many  as  three  hundred  priests 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Codde.  But  the 
new  vicar  introduced  many  new  priests,  and 
the  opposing  party  began  to  weaken.  At  last 
the  chapter  chose  another  archbishop,  Cornelius 
Sreenoven,  who  was  consecrated  by  Varlet,  bishop 
of  Babylon  in  parlibus,  and  thus  preserved  the 
succession.  Excommunication  followed;  but  the 
province  maintained  its  position,  and  to  this  day 
has  filled  each  vacancy  made  by  death  with  a 
new  election.  In  1742  a  suffragan  bishop  for 
Haarlem  was  apppointed,  and  1757  one  for  De- 
venter.  The  Old-Catholic,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  Jansenist  Church,  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  councils  and  of  the  Triden- 
tine  decrees,  but  rejects  the  Vatican  Council, 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  immaculate  conception 
anil  the  papal  infallibility. 

III.  The  Jews.  — All  that  is  certainly  known 
of  the  condition  of  these  prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century  is  that  there  were  found  here  and  there 
some  from  Southern  Europe  who  had  become 
Christians  to  escape  persecution,  and  others  from 
Middle  Europe  who  still  held  their  old  faith. 
But  the  number  largely  increased  when  the  close 
of  the  eighty-years'  war  made  the  Netherlands  a 
place  of  refuge  for  all  victims  of  persecution. 
They  were  of  two  classes,  — ■  one  called  Portu- 
guese, the  other  German,  —  whose  mutual  rela- 
tions were  not  very  friendly.  The  former,  though 
fewer  in  number,  were  richer  and  more  cultivated : 
the  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  igno- 
rant, and  there  was  but  little  intercourse.  But 
this  soon  changed ;  since  the  Germans  steadily 
grew  in  property  and  culture,  while  the  others 
stood  still,  if  they  did  not  retrograde.  Some 
differences  in  ceremonial,  and  especially  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  have  prevented  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  two  ;  although  from  1814 
to  1870  they  were  joined  in  a  common  organiza- 
tion, and  a  rabbinical  vacancy  in  one  division 
could  be  filled  by  a  person  called  from  the  other. 
The  increase  of  the  numbers  from  32,000  in  1815 
to  68,000  in  1867  shows  the  effect  of  this  re- 
union. 

(a)  German  Jews.  —  These  incorporated  with 
themselves  their  brethren  already  domiciled  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently  the  refugees 
from  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  now  form  the 
"Netherlandish-Israelite  Society."  They  began 
to  enter  the  country  about  the  year  1615;  although 
they  were  neither  so  much  esteemed,  nor  enjoyed 
so  many  privileges,  as  the  Portuguese.  The  con- 
gregation at  Maarssen  is  considered  the  oldest, 
hut  the  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown.  The  one 
organized  at  Amsterdam  in  1636  soon  became 
the  central  point  of  all  the  rest.  Permission  to 
build  a  public  synagogue  was  refused  in  1648; 
out  after  an  influx  of  Polish  refugees  in  1654,  and 
an  immigration  of  three  thousand  Lithuanians  in 

H  Vii  e  Came  fina%  in  1671  the  erection  of 
the  still  existing  Great  Synagogue  in  Amsterdam, 
in  which  all  parties  gradually  united  to  form  one 
congregation.  Political  equality  was  not  attained 
until  1(96.  The  first  decree  respecting  the  con- 
auct  oi  their  affairs  was  issued  in  1808.  This 
established  one  supreme  consistory  for  the  Hol- 
'■muish-German   Israelites-     When   the   country 
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became  a  French  province  in  1813,  the  Jews  were 
made  subordinate  to  the  central  consistory  in 
Paris;  but  the  next  year  King  William  I.  ap- 
pointed a  "  General  Commission  of  Advice  "  for 
all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom.  From  1862  a  strenu- 
ous endeavor  was  made  to  attain  a  definite  organi- 
zation, which,  however,  did  not  succeed  until  1870; 
since  which  time  the  direction  of  the  Netherland- 
ish-Israelite Society,  which  is  no  longer  united 
with  the  Portuguese,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
board,  which  meets  yearly,  while  a  permanent 
committee  of  three,  sitting  in  Amsterdam,  at- 
tends to  the  current  business  of  the  society.  The 
whole  body  consists  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  congregations,  which  are  divided  into  vari- 
ous circles  and  branches.  Each  local  society  is 
autonomous  ;  and  its  spiritual  interests  are  con- 
trolled by  rabbis,  instructors,  and  teachers.  These 
are  trained  in  a  seminary  which  was  founded  for 
this  purpose  at  Amsterdam  in  1741,  and  was  re- 
organized in  1862. 

(b)  Portuguese.  —  In  1492  the  Jews  were  ban- 
ished from  Spain,  after  they  had  become  wealthy 
and  refined.  Many  fled  to  Portugal,  where  they 
were  again  persecuted,  especially  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition,  in  1.132.  When  Brielle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (1572), 
many  of  the  refugees  from  Portugal  were  attract- 
ed toward  North  Netherland,  and,  becoming  es- 
teemed for  their  activity  and  success  in  trade, 
found  little  difficulty  in  settling  there.  They 
increased  in  number  in  Amsterdam  until  1597, 
when  they  secured  their  first  synagogue,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  many  others.  In  The  Hague, 
also,  there  was  early  formed  a  synagogue  of  rich 
and  influential  Israelites.  In  1639  they  estab- 
lished at  Amsterdam  a  school,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  rabbinical  seminary  of  to-day.  Since 
1870  affairs  are  managed  by  a  central  board. 
The  society  at  The  Hague  has  one  rabbin,  while 
that  at  Amsterdam  has  a  college  of  three  associ- 
ates.     J.  A.  GERTH  VAN  WIJK,  T.  W.  CHAMBERS. 

HOLLAZ,  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian;  b. 
at  Wulkow,  Poinerania,  1648 ;  studied  at  Erfurt 
and  Wittenberg ;  successively  pastor  in  Piitzelin, 
Stargard,  Colberg,  and  Jakobshagen,  where  he 
died  1713.  He  is  specially  known  by  his  work 
on  systematic  theology,  Examen  iheologicum  acroa- 
maticum  universam  theologiam  theticopolemicam  com- 
plectens,  1707  (7th  ed.  by  Teller,  1750).  The 
great  popularity  of  this  work  was  not  due  to  its 
originality  of  thought,  but  to  the  clearness  and 
terseness  of  its  definitions,  and  especially  to  the 
genial  and  irenic  tone  and  the  living  scriptural 
character  of  its  theology.  He  is  the  last  of  the 
strict  Lutheran  theologians,  but  in  that  period  of 
transition  took  an  intermediate  position  between 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  pietism ;  the  latter,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  exerting  a  subtle 
influence  upon  his  views.  In  his  explanation  of 
the  so-called  "  theology  of  the  unregenerate  "  he 
shows  its  influence;  in  the  distinction  between 
fundamentals    and    non-fundamentals,    that    of 

Calixtus.  WAUENMANN. 

HOLMES,  Robert,  D.D.,  b.  in  Hampshire,  1749; 
d.  at  Oxford,  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
took  holy  orders;  became  Dean  of  Winchester 
1804.  His  great  service  to  biblical  literature  was 
Vetm  Testamentum  Grcecum  cum  Varus  Lectwni- 
bus,   Oxford,   1798-27,    5  vols.,  edited    after   his 
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death  by  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  B.D.  See  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Hokxk's 
Introiluclion. 

HOLOFERNES.     See  Judith. 

HOLSTE,  or  HOLSTENIUS,  Lucas,  b.  in  Ham- 
burg, 1598  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1661 ;  studied  at 
Leyden  ;  visited  England ;  settled  in  Paris,  1624, 
as  librarian  to  President  de  Mesmes ;  was  con- 
verted to  Romanism;  accompanied  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  in  1027,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  etc.  Most  of  his  works  were 
left  unfinished;  but  his  labors  were,  nevertheless, 
of  great  importance  for  the  Liber  ponlificalis,  Liber 
diitrnus  ponlif.  Rom  ,  the  martyrologies,  etc.  His 
collection  of  monastic  rules  (Codex  Regularum) 
appeared  first  in  Rome,  1661,  afterwards,  much 
enlarged,  at  Augsburg,  1759,  6  vols,  folio.  His 
letters  were  published  by  J.  F.  Boissonade,  Paris, 
1817. 

HOLY  FIRE,  a  ceremony  symbolizing  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  of  very  old  date,  and  still  ob- 
served in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  on  Holy 
Saturday.  On  Good  Friday  all  the  lights  and 
lamps  of  the  church  are  extinguished,  and  the 
following  day  they  are  re-lit  at  a  new  fire  kindled 
by  sparks  from  a  flint.  In  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  where  a  Greek  and 
an  Armenian  bishop  officiate  in  unison  on  that 
day,  the  priests  claim  that  the  new  fire  is  brought 
miraculously  from  heaven ;  and  the  fraud  gives 
rise  to  much  scandal.  See  Sciiaff  :  Through 
Bible-Lands,  p.  241.  The  spiritual  significance  of 
the  pretended  miracle  is,  however,  beautiful;  for 
the  holy  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Spirit,  proceeds 
from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  is  carried  by 
disciples  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

HOLY  LEAGUE.  I.  An  alliance  concluded 
between  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  the  Guises, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  1576,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  Reformation  in  France. 
II.  The  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg,  concluded 
between  Charles  V.,  the  archbishops  of  Mayence 
and  Salzburg,  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Brunswick,  in  1538,  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  League  of  Smalcald. 

HOLY  SEPULCHRE,  The.  According  to  John 
(xix.  41)  there  was  a  garden  close  by  the  spot 
where  our  Lord  was  crucified ;  and  in  the  garden 
was  a  new  sepulchre,  in  which  he  was  laid,  be- 
•cause  it  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  it  was  the  Jews' 
preparation-day.  Otherwise  the  locality  of  the 
tomb  is  not  indicated  in  the  Gospels ;  nor  is  Gol- 
gotha, the  spot  where  the  crucifixion  took  place, 
located  with  any  more  definiteness.  From  Matt, 
xxvii.  32,  John  xix.  17,  and  Mark  xv.  29,  and 
more  especially  from  Heb.  xiii.  12,  it  is  apparent 
that  it  lay  outside  the  city;  and  from  Matt,  xxvii. 
•>':),  and  Mark  xv.  29,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
public  road  ran  by  it :  indeed,  the  Romans  used 
to  select  such  localities  for  places  of  execution  in 
order  to  make  the  punishment  more  impressive 
to  the  people.  But  this  is  all.  The  name  gives 
no  certain  clew.  The  Hebrew  Golgotha  has  by 
some  —  Jerome  in  old  times,  Krafft  and  Heng- 
stenberg  in  modern  times  —  been  translated  the 
"Hill  of  Death,"  the  name  denoting  a  public 
place  of  execution ;  but  both  linguistic  and  archae- 
ological reasons  speak  against  this  derivation. 
The  evangelists  translate  the  "place  of  a  skull" 


(John  xix.  17;  Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xv.  22), 
or  simply  the  "skull"  (Luke  xxiii.  33),  probably 
referring  to  some  topographical  feature,  —  a  rock 
protruding  through  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  skull, 
or  bare  as  a  skull.  Whether  Golgotha  was  a 
slight  elevation,  or  a  hill,  or  a  mountain,  they 
leave  undecided,  and  so  does  Eusebius.  The  pil- 
grim of  Bordeaux,  however,  and  Rufinus,  speak  of 
Monticulus  Golgotha,  or  Golgothana  Rupes,  whence 
the  Mount  Calvary  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church ;  that  is,  a  hill  with 
a  chapel  on  its  top,  to  which  leads  a  pilgrim's 
path,  with  stations  indicative  of  the  various  events 
of  the  passion. 

In  direct  contradiction,  as  it  w7ould  seem,  to 
the  above  passages  (Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  John  xix. 
17;  Mark  xv.  20;  and  Heb.  xiii.  12),  the  places 
which  tradition  points  out  for  the  crucifixion  and 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  lie  a  good  distance  within 
the  wall  of  the  present  city.  From  the  tower  of 
David,  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  descried,  situated  to  the  north-north- 
east, and  rising  on  a  hill  between  two  minarets. 
But  as  early  as  in  the  eighth  century,  and  again 
in  the  thirteenth,  doubts  were  felt  about  the 
identity  of  the  locality;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  tradition  was  formally 
rejected  by  Korte,  Reise  nach  dem  gelobten  Lande, 
Altona,  1741,  with  three  supplements,  Halle, 
1746.  He  was  followed  by  Clarke  (Travels  in 
Palestine,  London,  1811),  Robinson  (Biblical  Re- 
searches, Boston,  1841,  and  Topography  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1846),  Tobler  (Golrjotha, 
St.  Gall,  1851),  Wilson  (The  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1847),  and  Schaff  (Through  Bible  Lands, 
New  York,  1879).  The  tradition  has  been  de- 
fended by  Chateaubriand  (Itineraire  de  Paris  a 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  1811),  Scholz  (Comm.  de  Golgotha 
situ,  Bonn,  1825),  Williams  (The  Holy  City,  Lon- 
don, 1845  ;  2d  ed.,  1849),  Schultz  (Jerusalem,  Ber- 
lin, 1845),  Krafft  (Die  Topographie  Jerusalems, 
Bonn,  1846),  Lord  Nugent  (Lands  Classical  and 
Sacred,  London,  1845),  Tischendorf  (Reise  in  den 
Orient,  Leipzig,  1846),  George  Finlay  (On  the  Site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  London,  1S47),  Schaffter 
(Die  echte  Lage  des  heiligen  Grahes,  Bern,  1819), 
De  Vogue  (Les  Eglises  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  Parifc, 
1S60),  Sepp  (Jerusalem,  2d  ed.,  1873),  Clermoiit- 
Ganneau  (L'Authenlicile'  du  Saint-Sepulcre,  Paris, 
1877). 

It  would  not  be  altogether  impossible,  however, 
to  reconcile  the  Gospels  and  the  tradition,  as  tli* 
site  of  the  city-wall  was  so  considerably  altere  1 
by  Hadrian  that  many  places  formerly  outsidft 
of  it  came  to  lie  inside  of  it,  and  vice  versa.  But 
new  difficulties  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  tradition  gives  no  perfect  certainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  identity  of  the  localities  it  points 
out.  Of  course  the  first  Christians  knew  the 
places  where  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried;  but 
they  evidently  did  not  give  much  attention,  or 
ascribe  much  value,  to  such  externalities.  Then, 
when  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  towards  the  close 
of  67,  the  Christians  left  Jerusalem  for  Pella; 
and  when  they,  later  on,  returned,  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  city  must  have  wrought 
such  changes  as  to  make  the  identification  of 
special  localities  of  no  strongly  marked  external 
distinction  very  difficult.  Then,  again,  when 
Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city  on  an.  entirely  new  plan, 
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and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  obliterating  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  old  city,  new  changes 
took  place,  which  must  have  made  the  tradition 
less  and  less  reliable.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  unbroken  list  of  bishops  of  Jerusalem  which 
Eusebius  gives  from  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  to  Macarius.  is  a  guaranty  of  the  continuity 
of  the  tradition  living  in  the  congregation ;  but 
Eusebius  says  himself  (Hist.  EccL,  4,  5)  that  the 
list  is  not  based  on  documents :  he  had  it  from 
hearsay.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  according  to  Cyril  (Catecli.,  17,  16), 
were  made  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  testify 
in  favor  of  the  tradition  ;  but  the  earliest  visitors 
to  Jerusalem  —  Alexander  of  Flavius,  in  Cappa- 
doeia,  and  Origen  —  do  not  give  the  impression 
that  at  their  time  the  holy  places  were  specially 
frequented  for  the  sake  of  devotion. 

The  first  who  thought  of  architecturally  adorn- 
ing the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  erected  a  rotunda  over  the  grave,  and 
close  by,  on  the  spot  of  the  crucifixion,  a  magni- 
ficent basilica,  consecrated  in  336.  Those  build- 
ings stood  till  614,  when,  during  the  invasion  of 
Chosroes  II.,  they  were  burnt  down.  Two  years 
later  on  (616)  the  abbot  Modestus,  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Theodosius,  began  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Jo- 
hannes Eleeman,  supported  the  undertaking  by 
sending  a  thousand  workmen  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Jerusalem.  In  626  the  new  buildings, 
consisting  of  three  separate  churches,  were  fin- 
ished. Modesta's  churches  were  burnt  down  by 
the  Mohammedans  in  936,  and  not  restored  until 
1018,  when  the  cathedral  was  built  into  which 
the  crusaders,  in  1099,  made  their  entrance  on 
bare  feet,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise.  The 
buildings  were  then  partly  rebuilt,  partly  extend- 
ed; and  the  structures  thus  reared  stood,  though 
often  partially  disturbed  by  the  Mohammedans, 
till  the  great  conflagration  of  1808.  In  1810  the 
erection  of  the  present  buildings  was  begun. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Armenians  gave  the  money ; 
Kornnenos  Kalfa,  a  Greek  architect  in  Constanti- 
nople, the  plan.  fr.  w.  SCHULTZ. 

HOLY  SPIRIT,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity, 
is  also  known  in  Scripture  as  the  Spirit  (Matt, 
iv.  1),  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Sam.  x.  10),  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  11),  the  Spirit  of  grace 
(lleb.  x.  29),  the  Spirit  of  truth  (John  xvi.  13), 
the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter  (John  xv.  26),  etc. 
The  trinitarian  relation  of  the  Spirit  is  discussed 
under  Tuixity,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit 
under  Filioquk.  Here  we  shall  briefly  consider 
the  personality  and  work  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  Personality.  —  Although  there  was  some  in- 
distinctness in  the  teachings  of  Justin  Martyr 
and  others  of  the  early  fathers  concerning  the 
Spirit,  his  personality  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted, except  amongst  the  Sabellians,  Arians, 
and  the  Socinians.  The  Socinians  represent  the 
spirit  as  an  energy  or  power  of  God.  The  per- 
sonality is  proved  by  the  following  considerations. 
(1)  I  he  personal  pronoun  he  is  used  of  him,  as  in 
John  xvi.  13 :  «  When  he  (mum)  the  Spirit  of  truth 
£  come,  he  will  guide,"  etc.  (2)  He  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  God  (the  Father).  He  is 
sent  hy  the  Father  (John  xiv.  26),  and  "  search- 
es the  deep  things  of   God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  10). 


(3)  Acts  of  will  and  intelligence  are  attributed  to 
him,  such  as  belong  only  to  a  personal  agent, 
as  guiding  into  all  truth  (John  xvi.  13),  testify- 
ing (John  xv.  26),  convincing  (John  xvi.  8), 
interceding  (Rom.  viii.  26),  speaking  (Acts  xiii. 
2),  etc.  (4)  He  is  directly  contrasted  with  Satan 
(Acts  v.  3),  and  may  be  the  object  of  blasphemy 
(Matt.  xii.  31),  falsehood  (Acts  v.  3),  and  griev- 
ance (Eph.  iv.  30).  (5)  He  occupies  a  position 
in  the  formula  of  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and 
the  apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  at  the 
side  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  them.  He  is  also  distinguished 
from  the  Son  as  the  "other  (<UAof)  Comforter" 
(John  xiv.  16). 

2.  Office  and  Work.  —  The  Apostles'  Creed 
contented  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  article,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  but  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  (381) 
contains  the  fuller  statement,  "And  [we  believe] 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  to  be  adored  and  glorified, 
who  spake  by  the  holy  prophets."  As  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  so  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot 
think  of  a  time  when  he  was  not  active.  He 
appears  as  the  executive  of  God  at  all  times,  but 
is  brought  forward  prominently  in  the  New  Dis- 
pensation as  the  efficient  agent  in  the  renewal  of 
the  soul  and  its  advancement  in  holiness.  In 
the  Old  Testament  he  seems  to  have  been  active 
from  the  moment  of  creation,  when  the  "  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  "  (Gen. 
i.  2),  and  God  said  that  his  "  Spirit  should  not 
always  strive  with  man"  (Gen.  vi.  3).  He  is 
said  to  have  fallen  upon  God's  agents  (1  Sam. 
x.  10).  Lie  was  the  author  of  the  light  which 
the  Old-Testament  prophets  had  of  Christ  (1  Pet. 
i.  11),  and  of  their  inspiration  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  In 
many  of  the  cases  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  distinct  person  is  meant  by 
the  designation  "  Spirit,"  or  merely  the  power 
of  God.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  uncer- 
tainty vanishes ;  and  not  only  is  his  distinct  per- 
sonality made  prominent,  but  a  definite  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  had  a  part  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  was  active  in  his  generation  (Luke  i.  35), 
descended  upon  him  at  the  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  16), 
and  led  him  into  the  desert  of  temptation  (Matt, 
iv.  1). 

In  his  last  discourses  our  Lord  referred  re- 
peatedly to  him,  and  made  the  promise  that  he 
should  come  upon  the  disciples  (John  xvi.  7; 
Acts  i.  8,  etc.).  In  these  passages  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  declared  to  be  the  representative  of 
Christ  after  his  removal  from  the  earth,  and  the 
dispenser  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  life  to  the 
souls  of  believers.  He  was  the  "other  Com- 
forter" (Paraclete),  who  should  take  the  place 
of  Christ  in  leading  the  disciples  into  the  way  of 
all  truth  (John  xiv.  16,  xv.  26,  xvi.  13).  He  is 
the  permanent  companion  and  guide  of  the 
Church,  in  contrast  to  the  earthly  Christ,  who 
dwelt  only  temporarily  on  the  earth  (John  xiv. 
16).  The  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
(Rom.  viii.  9),  because  he  holds  the  relation  of  a 
dispenser  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  salvation. 
The  Spirit,  therefore,  has  a  relation  to  Christ 
similar  to  that  which  the  Son  has  to  the  Father. 
As  the  Son  reveals  the  Father  to  the  world  (John 
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i.  18),  so  the  Spirit  reveals  the  grace  and  meri- 
torious atonement  and  promises  of  Christ  to  the 
heart  of  the  believer  (John  xvi.  15). 

This  special  work  in  the  history  of  redemption 
was  inaugurated  ten  days  after  the  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  disciples 
were  endued  with  power,  and  spoke  in  unknown 
tongues.  As  the  historic  birth-night  of  Christ 
was  celebrated  by  attendant  supernatural  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  anthems  of  the  angels,  and 
the  heavenly  glory,  so  the  historical  birthday  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  was  accompanied 
by  strange  external  manifestations,  —  tongues 
like  as  of  fire,  and  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  the 
rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  (Acts  ii.  2,  3).  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  active  in  the  Church,  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  with- 
out whose  agency  man  neither  knows  Christ  as 
his  Saviour,  nor  can  call  him  Lord  (1  Cor.  xii. 
3).  He  is  the  originator  of  convictions  of  sin, 
that  is,  of  the  sinfulness  of  refusing  to  believe 
in  Christ  (John  xvi.  9),  and  the  author  of  regen- 
eration (John  iii.  5).  He  promotes  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  soul  (1  Cor.  vi.  11),  and  imparts 
to  the  Church  his  special  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.  4). 
The  agency  of  the  Spirit  is,  however,  not  com- 
pleted with  this  activity,  but  extends  to  assuring 
the  believer  of  his  union  with  Christ,  and  partici- 
pation in  the  promises  of  eternal  life  (Rom.  viii. 
16)  All  spiritual  blessings,  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy,  come  to  the  believer  by  reason  of  his 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  xiv.  17;  Eph. 
ii.  18).  For  this  reason  the  unbeliever  is  warned 
against  rejecting  the  knowledge  and  convictions 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  called  "grieving"  (Eph.  iv. 
30),  "quenching"  (1  Thess.  v.  19),  and  "  doing 
despite  unto  "  the  Spirit  (Heb.  x.  29).  All  kinds 
and  degrees  of  sin  may  be  forgiven,  except  the 
sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt, 
xii.  31,  32).  This  sin  is  absolutely  unpardonable, 
because  it  is  the  final  rejection  of  him  without 
whom  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  and  regen- 
eration are  impossible. 

This  dispensation  has  been  called  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit.  The  designation  is  true  so 
far  as  it  brings  out  the  prominency  of  the  Spirit's 
agency,  and  differentiates  his  work,  from  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  on,  as  of  a  kind  which  he  did  not 
perform  under  the  old  dispensation.  But  the 
Spirit's  work  is  in  no  sense  an  atoning  work,  or 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Christ.  It  is  mediatorial 
between  the  Saviour  and  the  saved,  and  makes 
concrete  in  the  lives  and  experiences  of  individu- 
als the  salvation  which  was  achieved  through 
Bethlehem,  Golgotha,  and  the  open  tomb.  The 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  on  Pentecost  was  a 
manifestation  of  power  (Acts  i.  8),  —  the  power 
of  a  new  life  and  a  spiritual  energy,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  so.  The  early  apostles  and  Christians 
were  full  "  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts 
iv.  8,  vi.  5),  and  in  the  power  of  this  endowment 
spake  in  council-halls,  wrote  epistles,  and  suffered 
violent  deaths,  in  hope  and  amidst  rejoicing. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  indi- 
cate that  this  manifestation  of  power  was  to  be 
confined  to  apostolic  times,  although  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  methods  of  his 
manifestation  may  be  different  in  kind  at  differ- 
ent epochs. 
-  Lit.  —John  Owex  :   On  the  Holy  Spirit,  Am. 


ed.,  vols,  iii.,  iv. ;  Pearson  :  On  the  Creed,  N.Y. 
ed.,  1851,  pp.  459-499  ;  Heber;  Bampton  Lectures 
on  the  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Comforter,  1816; 
Pye  Smith  :•  On  the  Holy  Ghost,  Lond.,  1831- 
Hare:  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  1846,  3d  ed. 
1876;  Kahxis  :  Lehre  v.  Geiste  Gottes,  Pt.  I.,  Halle 
1847  (incomplete);  Joseph  Parker:  The  Para- 
clete, N.Y.,  1876.  On  the  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Schaff:  D.  Siinde  w.  d.  Heil.  Geist.,. 
Halle,  1841.  See  also  Hagenbach  :  Hist,  of 
Doct.,  §§  44,  93,  and  the  Theologies  of  Hodge, 
Yax  Oosterzee,  etc.  d.  s.  schaff. 

HOLY  WATER,  the  use  of,  i.e.,  water  blessed 
by  a  priest  or  bishop  for  religious  purposes,  is 
an  old  Oriental,  more  especially  Jewish,  custom, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church. 
In  the  Greek  Church  pure  water  is  used ;  in  the 
Roman,  a  little  salt  is  added,  which  by  the  Greek 
is  considered  a  scandalous  and  dangerous  novelty. 
In  both  churches  the  practice  lias  given  rise  to 
much  superstition. 

HOLY  WEEK  (Hebdomas  Magna,  or  Sancta,  or 
Nigra),  the  last  week  of  Lent,  commencing  at 
midnight  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  ending  at  cock- 
crow on  Easter  Day,  including,  besides  Palm 
Sunday  and  Holy  Saturday,  Maunday  Thursday, 
the  anniversary  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Good  Friday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Holy  Week,  as  generally  prevailing 
throughout  the  Church,  occurs  in  the  Apostolical 
constitutions,  and  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
The  whole  week  was  kept  as  a  strict  fast ;  that 
is,  the  diet  was  restricted  to  bread,  salt,  vegeta- 
bles, and  water,  and  total  abstinence  was  prac- 
tised on  Friday  and  Saturday,  or  at  least  on  the 
last  day.  At  the  time  of  Theodosius,  all  private 
and  public  business  was  suspended,  even  the 
courts  were  closed.  Prisoners  for  debt  or  minor 
misdemeanors  were  released,  slaves  were  manu- 
mitted, etc.  All  work  was,  so  far  as  possible, 
laid  aside ;  and  special  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  faith  were  offered.  The 
history  of  the  Passion  was  recited  on  successive 
days,  beginning  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, on  Palm  Sunday,  and  ending  with  that  of 
St.  John,  on  Good  Friday.  In  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  Holy  Week  is  still  celebrated 
by  rigorous  penitence  (fast  and  almsgiving),  by 
suspension  of  work  in  the  family,  by  increased 
solemnity  of  the  services  (no  instrumental  music, 
veiling  of  the  statues  and  pictures,  etc.),  and  by 
special  services  (the  consecration  of  the  chrism, 
the  blessing  of  the  fire  by  which  the  paschal  light 
is  lighted,"etc).  Several  Protestant  churches, 
such  as  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  Scandinavia,  also  commemorate  Holy 
Week.  See  Wiseman  :  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines 
and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Chwh,  London, 
1836,  2  vols. 

HOLZHAUSER.     See  Bartholomites. 

HOMER,  William  Bradford,  b.  in  Boston,  Jan. 
31,  1817;  d.  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  March  7, 
1841.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  distinguished 
for  Christian  philanthropy.  His  mother  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  a  passen- 
ger in  "  The  Mayflower,"  and  the  second  governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony.     At  the  age  of  five  years, 
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voung  Homer  began  to  attend  school ;  and,  from 
that  time  until  six  months  before  his  death,  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  schools  of  different 
nidations.  In  1827  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Classical  Institution  at  Amherst, 
Mass.  Here  he  remained  three  years.  Under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Gregory  Perdicari  he  ac- 
quired such  familiarity  with  the  modern  Greek 
that  he  was  able  to  speak  as  well  as  read  it  with 
facility.  He  passed  the  year  1831-32  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  He 
was  the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  but  was  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  valedictory  addresses  at  his 
graduation.  He  was  also,  perhaps,  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class  at  Amherst  College;  and, 
although  his  class  was  noted  for  scholarship  and 
general  excellence,  yet  at  his  graduation  in  1836 
he  received  the  valedictory  honors.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover.  Here  he  remained  four  years. 
Leaving  the  institution  in  1840,  he  accepted  a 
-call  from  the  Congregational  Church  in  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  to  become  its  pastor.  He  was 
ordained  Nov.  11,  1840.  He  won  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  people  to  an  unusual  degree. 
His  love  for  the  ministerial  work  was  a  passion ; 
still  he  was  intending,  should  Providence  permit, 
to  spend  his  life  as  a  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Before  his  ordination  he  had  written 
many  articles  for  the  press,  and  collected  mate- 
rials for  three  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Iliad. 
Odyssey,  and  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 
From  his  early  childhood  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
he  was  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  character  and 
for  his  enthusiasm  in  study.  About  four  months 
after  his  ordination,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years.  An  impressive  sermon  was  preached 
•at  his  funeral,  by  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Fourteen  of 
Mr.  Homer's  sermons,  and  two  of  his  literary  ad- 
dresses, were  published  in  1842,  in  a  duodecimo 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  To 
these  sermons  was  prefixed  a  Memoir,  containing 
■one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  by  E.  A.  Park, 
who  edited  the  volume.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  in  1848.        EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

HOMILETICS  (from  the  German  Point  of 
view).  I.  Name  and  Scope.— The  definition 
■of  homiletics  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the 
meaning  of  "homily."  Homily  (ofulia,  from 
<mov,  "together,"  and  elln,  "company,"  1  Cor. 
xv.  33 ;  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  14,  15 ;  Acts  xx.  11 ; 
etc.)  designated  in  the  early  Church  the  addresses 
at  private  gatherings  for  Christian  worship,  and 
especially  the  exhortation  with  which  the  leader 
followed  the  Scripture-reading  (Justin,  Ap.  Maj., 
XV11)-  At  a  later  period,  when  these  addresses 
"ad  taken  on  a  more  elaborate  form,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  public  discourses  addressed  to  believers, 
in  uistmction  from  the  public  proclamation  of 
"je.  gospel  to  the  unconverted  {Kr/pvyjxa).  The 
Plain  and  homely  structure  of  the  homily  distin- 
guished it  from  the  finished  rhetorical  produc- 
es of  classical  antiquity. 

in  the  Western  Church  the  terms  "sermon" 

v"'  .'  n°mily"  were  at  first  used  interchangeably; 

ui  in  time  each  came  to  designate  a  special  kind 

aiscourse.  The  sermon  was  a  discourse  de- 
veloping a  definite  theme;  as,  for  example,  Augus- 
-"•e  s  discourse  on  the  "  Love  of   God  and  the 


j  Love  of  the  World"  {De  amore  Dei  et  amore 
sceculi).  The  homily  pursued  the  analytical 
method,  and  expounded  a  paragraph  or  verse  of 
Scripture;  as,  for  example,  Augustine's  discourses 
with  the  heading  De  eo  quod  script um  est.  Abid- 
ing by  this  radical  idea  of  the  homily,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  define  homiletics  as  the  science  of 
preaching  to  believers.  In  this  narrower  sense 
the  subject  has  been  treated  by  Schleiermacher, 
Schweizer,  Palmer,  Harnack,  Oosterzee,  and 
others.  For  this  reason  some  have  treated  evan- 
gelistics,  or  missionary  preaching,  as  a  separate 
department ;  while  others,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
separate  discussion,  have  discarded  the  term 
"  homiletics  "  altogether,  and  substituted  in  its 
stead,  as  more  comprehensive,  "  kerystics  "  (from 
KT/pvaao,  "to  preach,"  Acts  viii.  5),  or  "  halieutics" 
(from  ulievu,  "to  fish,"  John  xxi.  3).  Both  of 
these  designations  are  objectionable,  because  they 
take  into  consideration  mainly  those  unacquainted 
with  the  gospel. 

The  scope  of  the  science  of  homiletics  is  found 
in  the  New-Testament  idea  of  bearing  witness 
for  Christ  (/naprvpelv,  Matt.  xxiv.  14;  Acts  i.  8, 
22;  etc.).  This  expression  includes  both  classes 
as  the  subjects  of  preaching,  —  believers  and 
non-believers.  Homiletics  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  having  a  scope  larger  than  the  strict 
etymology  and  historical  use  of  the  term  "hom- 
ily" would  warrant.  It  is  the  scientific  treatment 
of  preaching  considered  as  a  witnessing  for  Christ 
in  public  worship.  This  definition  does  not  in- 
clude missionary  preaching ;  that  is,  preaching  to 
those  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel.  The  use 
of  the  term  "  homiletics  "  dates  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Baier  .  Comp. 
Theol.  HomiL,  1677 ;  Kkumholz:  Comp.  Homil., 
1699). 

II.  Homiletics  and  Rhetoric.  —  The  first 
Christian  preachers  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  rules  of  classical  rhetoric,  and  cared 
little  for  the  "enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom" 
(1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5).  But,  as  preaching  became  more 
studied  and  elaborate,  the  pulpit  could  not  ignore 
the  rules  of  Greek  and  Roman  eloquence.  The 
time  came  when  the  most  prominent  pulpit  ora- 
tors—  like  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Chrysostom, 
and  Augustine  —  were  those  who  had  themselves 
been  teachers  of  rhetoric.  The  result  has  been, 
that  from  that  time  to  this,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  sacred  oratory  has  been  regarded  as  a 
branch  or  species  of  general  rhetoric.  Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  Herder,  Theremin, Vinet,  are  among 
those  who  represent  this  view.  Others,  however, 
like  the  Pietists  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Spener, 
etc.)  and  Stier,  in  this  demand  the  absolute 
divorce  of  the  pulpit  from  the  rules  of  rhetoric, 
opposing  all  union  with  "  the  strange  woman  that 
speaks  smooth  words,"  and  all  accommodation  to 
sesthetic  prejudices.  No  such  divorce  can  be 
admitted;  and  yet  the  higher  sphere  to  which 
the  pulpit  belongs,  and  the  nature  of  the  topics 
discussed,  make  it  necessary  for  homiletics  to 
treat  of  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the  ser- 
mon as  subjects  peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  much 
that  sacred  and  forensic  eloquence  have  in  com- 
mon. A  mind  charged  with  the  subject,  dialectic 
training,  lucid  arrangement,  fluency  of  utterance, 
keen  psychological  perception,  lively  imagination, 
—such  qualities  as  these  all  constitute  the  spring 
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from  which  both  kinds  of  eloquence  alike  flow, 
as  is  proved  from  the  lives  of  sacred  orators  from 
Basil  and  Chrysostom  down  to  Krummacher  and 
Spurgeon.  Likewise,  in  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
course, the  same  logical  and  aesthetic  rules  of 
grouping,  the  use  of  oratorical  figures,  etc.,  apply 
to  both.  But  the  features  in  which  they  differ 
are  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they 
agree.  Sacred  eloquence  is  distinguished  by  its 
subject-matter,  its  definite  moral  and  religious 
purpose,  and  the  means  proper  to  be  used  to  secure 
conviction.  Forensic  rhetoric  seeks  to  secure  ob- 
jects confined  to  this  life,  whether  personal  or 
disinterested.  The  aim  of  preaching  reaches  out 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  world,  and  concerns 
the  soul's  eternal  blessedness  and  God's  glory. 
Again :  the  sacred  orator  may  never  resort  to  arti- 
ficial devices;  nor  may  he  place  reliance,  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  the  soul,  upon  his  manner,  or 
diction,  or  argumentation.  He  must  depend  upon 
the  vitalizing  power  of  the  truth  (Isa.  Iv.  11; 
John  vi.  63;  lleb.  iv.  12,  etc.)  and  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for,  as  Luther  says, 
"the  speaker  convinces  no  man  to  believe  aright: 
it  is  the  word  of  God  itself  that  must  lead  him 
to  accept  the  truth  to  be  the  word  of  God  "  {Op., 
xiii.).  Rhetoric  has,  therefore,  no  place  in  preach- 
ing as  an  end  in  itself,  it  may  only  be  used  as 
a  means  for  the  effective  presentation  of  the 
gospel  which  is  laid  upon  the  preacher.  And  all 
artistic  structure  of  the  sermon  is  to  be  discarded 
which  prejudices  the  simplicity  and  power  of  the 
Word.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  preachers,  as  they  grow  in  experience  of  the 
truth,  discard  the  rhetorical  arts  which  they  prac- 
tised when  they  began  to  preach,  and  use  a  more 
direct  and  plain  mode  of  utterance. 

III.  Desigx  of  Prkachixg.  —  The  most  im- 
portant designations  in  the  .New  Testament  for 
preaching  determine  its  character  as  the  joyous 
proclamation  of  salvation  through  Christ.  In 
uripvaouv  ("to  preach,"  Matt.  iv.  23,  etc.)  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  novelty  of  the  message ;  in 
evayye/a&o&ai  ("to  preach  the  gospel,"  Matt.  xi. 
o,  etc.),  upon  its  joyous  contents ;  and  in  duMiaauv 
("to  teach,"  Matt.  xi.  1,  etc.),  the  reference  is  to 
its  lucid  explanation.  All  these  elements  are  com- 
bined in  fiaprvfjdv  ("to  bear  witness,"  Acts  i.  8, 
etc.),  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  vouching 
for  the  truth  on  the  ground  of  personal  experi- 
ence. The  object  of  preaching,  then,  is  none 
other  than  to  direct  the  world  to  the  way  of  bless- 
edness, to  call  the  unconverted  to  repentance,  and 
to  confirm  believers  in  their  faith.  To  secure 
this  result,  the  most  essential  thing  is  the  ener- 
gizing power  of  the  word  of  God  itself.  The 
next,  but  a  less  important,  factor  is  the  power  of 
a  personal  witness  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  matter  of  preaching  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  must  be  salvation  through  Christ.  But, 
while  this  is  true,  the  distinction  must  not  be 
overlooked  between  the  preaching  addressed  to 
believing  congregations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
apostolic  and  missionary  preaching  on  the  other. 
The  apostles  limited  themselves  to  the  demonstra- 
tion til  at  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  Christ. 
Missionary  preaching  is  designed  to  convince  and 
convert  alone.  Preaching  addressed  to  congrega- 
tions of  believers,  however,  analyzes  and  explains 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  seeks  in  this  way  to 


edify  and  enlarge  the  experience  of  divine  things. 
This  is  its  main  object.  However,  in  the  present 
mixed  condition  of  our  congregations,  the  preacher 
must  combine  with  the  edificatory  element  the 
effort  to  reach  unbelievers. 

There  have  been  other  theories  of  preaching. 
The  rhetorical  theory  of  Theremin  and  others 
transforms  the  preacher  into  an  orator.  The 
didactic  theory  (Nitzsch,  etc.)  lays  an  undue 
stress  upon  the  preacher's  relation  as  a  public 
teacher,  who  instructs  the  intellect,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affections  and  wills,  of  his 
hearers.  The  evangelistic  theory  (Stier)  treats 
all  listeners,  even  believers,  as  sinners,  and  ad- 
dresses its  message  to  the  natural  man  exclu- 
sively. Then  there  is  the  edification  theory, 
which,  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  evan- 
gelistic preaching  and  preaching  addressed  to 
congregations  in  Christian  communities,  regards 
preaching  as  designed  exclusively  to  edify.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  sermon  should  be  a  finished 
production,  presenting  a  delineation  of  Christian 
truth,  but  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  neither 
to  instruct  nor  to  convert.  All  these  theories  are 
one-sided :  neither  of  them  presents  more  than 
one  aspect  of  the  ideal  preacher.  The  design  of 
preaching  is  at  once  evangelistic  and  edificatory, 
and  becomes  so  by  being  didactic,  and  in  some 
cases  rhetorical.  The  most  efficient  preachers 
have  always  aimed  to  arouse  as  well  as  edify, 
and,  never  satisfied  with  merely  presenting  the 
truth,  have  sought  to  enforce  it,  that  it  might 
become  a  living,  energizing  force  in  the  lives  of 
their  hearers.  If  Germany  wishes  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  which  befell  the  Anglican  Church  a. 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its 
members  to  the  Methodists,  it  must  hasten  to 
realize  this  ideal  of  preaching.  [Dr.  Christlieb 
has  here  in  mind  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the 
Methodists  and  of  other  foreign  denominations  in 
Germany.] 

IV  History  of  Homilf.tics.  1.  The  Fa- 
thers. —  A  few  scattered  directions  for  preaching 
are  given  by  Origen,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and 
Arnobius.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  were  the 
first  to  go  elaborately  into  the  subject.  Both 
drew  upon  their  own  personal  experiences  as 
rhetoricians  and  preachers.  In  his  work  the 
Priesthood  (De  Sacerdotio,  books  iv.,  v.),  Chrysos- 
tom defines  as  some  of  the  personal  qualifications 
of  the  preacher,  eloquence,  dialectic  skill  in  the 
use  of  Scripture,  readiness  in  the  defence  of  the 
faith,  diligence  in  preparation,  and  regard  for 
the  praise  of  God  rather  than  man.  For  similar 
rules,  see  also  Basil  (Sermo  Ascetica  de  Fide)  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Carmen  de  Episcopis). 
Augustine,  in  his  Christian  Truth  (De  Doct. 
Christ.,  iv.),  which  might  almost  be  called  a 
treatise  on  homiletics,  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  design  of  preaching  and  the  rhetoric 
of  Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  fourth  book  of 
this  work  he  discusses  the  subject  under  two 
heads,  —the  matter  of  preaching,  and  the  manner 
of  its  presentation.  He  does  not  deny  that  elo- 
quence may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  insists 
that  the  preacher  must  derive  his  wisdom,^  and 
the  very  form  of  his  utterance,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  urges  Cicero's  threefold  purpose  of 
public  speech, — to  instruct  (docere),  to  please 
(delectare),  and   to   persuade    (Jlectei-e),  laying,. 
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however,  special  emphasis  upon  the  last.  He 
also  uro-es  the  necessity  of  an  accord  between  the 
preacher's  life  and  words,  of  prayer  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  sermon,  etc. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages  magnified  liturgical  forms 
and  ordinances  as  constituent  parts  of  worship, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  sermon,  which  in  time 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  In  the  first  half 
of  this  period  there  are  three  writers  on  the  gen- 
eral subject.  Rhabanus  Maurus  (De  Clericorum 
Institutione)  directs  attention  again  to  Augus- 
tine's rules.  Guibert  of  Nogent  (d.  1124;  Liber 
quo  online  sermo  fieri  debeat)  insists  that  no  more 
should  be  put  into  a  sermon  than  can  be  carried 
away  in  the  memory;  that  the  pulpit  should 
practise  the  textual  rather  than  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation,  and  seek  to  lift  men 
up  to  better  lives,  rather  than  indulge  in  the 
refinements  of  theological  discussion.  The  third, 
Alanus  of  Ryssel  (twelfth  century),  wrote  a  work 
entitled  Summa  de  Arte  Pnedicatoria.  In  the 
second  half  of  this  period  we  meet  first  with 
ISonaventura's  work  Ars  Concionandi.  He  was 
followed  by  Humbert  de  Romanis  (d.  1277 ; 
Tract,  de  Erudit.  Concionatorwn).  But  the  period 
furnishes  nothing  of  importance  till  near  its 
close,  when  Reuchlin  (Liber  Congestorum  de  Arte 
l'milicandi,  1504)  seeks  to  revive  pulpit  oratory, 
which  had  fallen  into  almost  total  neglect,  by 
insisting  upon  the  presentation  of  proper  and 
practical  subjects,  and  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

3.  The  Period  since  the  Reformation.  —  During 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  homi- 
letics  was  built  up  into  a  science,  but  placed  in 
the  closest  relations  to  the  rhetoric  of  antiquity. 
The  revival  of  preaching  by  the  Reformers  led 
naturally  to  a  fresh  and  more  profound  study  of 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  preaching.  The  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  science  of  homiletics 
followed.  The  Ecclesiastes,  sive  Concionator  Evan- 
gelicus  of  Erasmus  forms  the  link  between  the 
older  treatises  and  Protestant  homiletics.  The 
keen  satirist  of  the  vain  and  vague  platitudes  of 
the  preaching  of  his  day  (La us  Stultilice)  here 
exalts  the  calling  of  the  preacher  above  that  of 
the  priest  and  monk.  In  book  i.  he  lays  down 
the  personal  qualifications  of  the  preacher, — 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
faith,  fluency  of  speech,  etc.  In  book  ii.  he  ad- 
duces illustrations  from  Pagan  and  Christian 
writers,  bearing  on  pulpit  oratory,  and  passes 
over  in  book  iii.  to  apply  the  rules  of  dialectics 
and  rhetoric  to  the  structure  of  the  sermon,  con- 
cluding in  book  iv.  by  discussing  the  preacher's 
material.  Melanchthon,  in  his  De  Rhetorica 
(lolO)  and  De  Officiis  Concionatoris  (1535),  fol- 
lows Erasmus  very  closely  in  urging  the  rules  of 
classic  rhetoric,  lie  exerted  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  writers  who  followed  him.  The  pulpit 
of  the  succeeding  period,  following  his  precepts 
rather  than  the  example  of  Luther,  pursued  the 
synthetic  method,  preaching  upon  themes,  in 
contrast  to  analyzing  a  text.  The  principal  con- 
tributor, however,  to  the  science  of  homiletics  in 
tlte ^Reformation  period,  was  Ilyperius,  professor 
at  JIarburg.  His  work  De  Formandis  Concioni- 
ous  bums  (1553)  distinguishes  him  above  Eras- 
mus, as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  homiletics. 
ne  discusses  more  sharply  and  elaborately  than 
cad  ever  been  done  before  the  relation  of  "homi- 


letics to  rhetoric,  and  adopts  as  applicable  to  the 
former  only  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the 
five  classic  divisions  (inventio,  dispositio,  elocutio 
memoria,  pronuncialio).  He  distributes  sermons 
under  the  six  heads  of  doctrine,  instruction,  re- 
proof, correction,  consolation,  and  mixed,  and 
treats  of  their  division  into  exordium,  statement 
of  subject,  proof,  refutation  of  objections,  and 
conclusion.  Important  as  this  work  was,  the 
writers  who  followed,  such  as  Chytrseus,  M. 
Chemnitz  (Method  us  Concionandi,  1583),  and 
others,  almost  without  an  exception,  leaned  upon 
Melanchthon's  De  Rhetorica,  and  insisted  upon 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  a  formal  structure.  In 
vain  did  Osiander  (Ratio  Concionandi,  1584)  and 
Andrese  (Method.  Concionandi,  1595)  urge  greater 
fidelity  to  Scripture,  and  more  regard  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  mode  of  expression.  The  pulpit 
became  in  the  seventeenth  century  an  arena  for 
theological  disputation;  and  homiletics  was  shriv- 
elled up  into  a  mere  discussion  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  sermon,  while  the  question  of 
the  subject  matter  was  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. 

A  new  period  (1700-1830)  opens  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Pietistic  movement,  homiletics  began  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  rhetoric  and  the  tyranny  of  artificial 
refinements.  This  was,  however,  followed  by  a 
philosophical  re-action.  Spener  introduced  the 
revolt  against  the  artificial  method,  and  insisted 
that  the  pulpit  should  present  the  verities  of  faith, 
and  present  them  in  direct  and  simple  statement. 
Other  writers,  like  Rambach,  in  his  Prcecepla 
Homiletica,  a  work  which  deserves  still  to  be  used, 
follow  Spener's  leadership,  and  insist  upon  spirit- 
ual preparation  for  the  sermon,  prayer,  the  unc- 
tion of  the  spirit,  the  simple  delineation  of  the 
truth,  etc.  Contemporary  authors  in  other  lands 
—  Gaussen,  professor  at  Saumur  (De  Ratione  Con- 
cionandi, 1678),  Claude  (Traite  de  la  Composition 
d'un  sermon,  1688),  and  Vitringa  (Animadv.  ad 
Method,  homil.  Eccles.,  1712)  —  emphasized  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  preacher,  the  inde- 
pendence of  sacred  rhetoric,  and  the  analytic  over 
against  the  synthetic  method.  But,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  philosophy  arose  in 
revolt  against  the  exclusive  treatment  of  such 
themes  as  regeneration  and  repentance,  and  as- 
serted a  place  for  itself  in  the  pulpit.  Mosheim's 
work,  Anweis.,  erbaulich.  zu  predigen  (1703),  marks 
the  transition.  He  shows  the  influence  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  infidelity  by  insisting  upon  the 
use  in  the  pulpit  of  the  historical  evidences  for 
Christianity.  Preaching  was  from  this  on  to  be 
addressed  more  particularly  to  the  understand- 
ing; and  even  the  spiritually  minded  Fdnelon,  in 
his  Dialogues  sur  I'Eloquence  (1718),  defines  the 
most  essential  quality  of  a  sermon  to  be  that  it 
should  ''give  instruction"  (d'etre  instruct  if).  The 
new  philosophizing  method  excluded  more  and 
more  biblical  matter  from  sermons.  The  pulpit 
ceased  its  efforts  to  convert :  it  sought  alone  to 
instruct.  It  resorted  no  longer  to  Scripture^  for 
proofs:  it  found  them  in  "rational  ideas."  The 
things  of  eternity  gave  way  to  the  things  of  time. 
Spalding  (Die  Nutdiarleit  d.  Predigtamts,  1772) 
and  other  writers  excluded  from  preaching  all 
that  did  not  contribute  to  immediate  well  being 
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in  this  world  ;  and  Marezoll  (Bestimmung  d.  Kan- 
zelredners,  1793)  lays  down  the  proposition  that 
the  pulpit  should  discuss,  not  what  Christ  once 
taught,  but  what  he  would  teach  if  he  were  now 
on  earth.  The  protests  of  believing  theologians 
like  Bengel  and  Oetinger  against  this  intellectual 
assumption  found  only  a  small  audience.  At  the 
close  of  the  century  the  Kantian  philosophy  re- 
deemed the  pulpit  from  the  bald  utilitarianism 
into  which  it  was  fast  sinking.  Schulderoff 
(Kritik  d.  Homiletik,  1797)  again  demanded  for 
the  sermon  the  character  of  a  discourse  on  reli- 
gion, but  not  necessarily  on  the  Christian  religion. 
A  new  tendency  appeared  early  in  this  century, 
and  the  old  question  of  the  relation  of  preach- 
ing to  rhetoric  again  came  into  the  foreground. 
Among  the  many  treatises,  those  of  Theremin 
{D.  Beredtsamkeit,  eine  Tugend,  1814)  and  Schott 
{Theorie  d.  Beredtsamkeit,  etc.,  1828-32)  are  the 
most  important.  But  all  agreed  in  making 
preaching  a  branch  of  general  rhetoric.  The 
very  term  "  homiletics  "  was  in  danger  of  being 
discarded  for  "pulpit  eloquence."  With  Schleier- 
macher  and  Claus  Harms  a  new  period  begins, 
which  is  marked  by  the  treatment  of  homiletics 
as  a  department  of  practical  theology.  Mar- 
heinecke's  work  on  homiletics  (1811)  contends 
for  the  introduction  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  into  the  pulpit,  and,  with  Schlei- 
ermacher,  insists  upon  edification  as  the  aim  of 
preaching.  Claus  Harms  followed  with  his  essay 
on  Speaking  ivitli  Tongues,  which  fell  like  a  bomb- 
shell under  the  lamps  of  those  students  who  were 
seeking  to  copy  after  strictly  logical  and  rhetori- 
cal models.  With  great  freshness  and  originality 
he  declared  war  against  the  artificial  pulpit  pro- 
ductions of  the  schools.  Stier,  in  his  Keryktik 
(1830),  and  to  some  extent  Sickel  (Halieutik,  1829), 
insist  upon  the  biblical  character  of  preaching. 
The  most  important  works  since  then  are  Palm- 
er: Homiletik,  1842,  5th  ed.,  1867;  G.  Baur: 
Grundziige  d.  Homiletik,  1848 ;  Gaupp  :  Homiletik, 
1852;  Harxack:  Prakt.  TheoL,  1878.  All  these 
writers  agree  in  presenting  the  evangelical  view, 
that  the  "sermon  is  God's  word  to  the  Church." 
See  also  Xesselmaxn  :  Uebersicht  ilb.  d.  Entwick- 
lungsgesch.  d.  christ.  Predigt.,  1862;  Schenk  : 
Geschich.  d.  deutsch-protest.  Kanzelberedtsamkeit, 
1841.  — French  writers.  Gatjssen,  Claude  (see 
above);  Fenelox:  Dialogues  sur  V eloquence,  1718; 
Vinet  :  Homilc'tique,  Paris,  1853  [Eng.  trans,  by 
Skinner,  New  York,  1853]  ;  Maury  (cardinal)  : 
Essai  sur  r Eloquence  de  la  chair,  1780;  A.  Coc- 
QUEREL  :  Observations  pratiques  sur  la  predication, 
1860  ;  Bautain  ;  and  many  others.  —  English 
works  by  Pekkixs  (1613),  Baxter  (The  Reformed 
Pastor,  1656),  Cotton  Mather  (1710),  Dod- 
dridge (1775),  Thomas  Coke  (1810),  Porter 
(1834),  J.  Angell  James  {An  Earnest  Ministry, 
1848),  Stevexs  (1855),  Alexander  (Thoughts 
on  Preaching,  1861),  Begg  (1863),  Kidder  (Trea- 
tise on  Homiletics,  1864),  Shedd  (Homiletics,  1872, 
10th  ed.),  Hoppin  (new  ed.,  1881),  Spurgeox 
{Lectures  to  my  Students,  2  vols.,  1875-77).  The 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  by  H.  W  Beecher 
(1871-74,  3  vols.),  John  Hall  (1875),  W  M. 
Taylor  (1876)  [Phillips  Brooks  (1877),  R.  W 
Dale  (1878),  Howard  Crosby  (1879),  Bishop 
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of  view)  may  be  defined  as  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  rhetoric  to  the  specific  de- 
partment of  preaching.  It  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  analysis,  classification,  preparation, 
composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons,  viewed  as 
addressed  to  the  popular  mind,  on  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  word  of  God,  and  designed  for  trie 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  be- 
lievers. Hence  it  has  been  sometimes  styled 
"  sacred  rhetoric ; "  and  it  bears  to  rhetoric  in 
general  the  same  relation  which  rhetoric  itself, 
according  to  Whateley,  bears  to  logic.  One  must 
approach  it,  therefore,  through  both  of  these 
other  sciences,  and  carry  with  him  all  which  they 
have  taught  him ;  so  that  he  may  apply  it  all, 
and  utilize  it  all,  in  the  particular  work  of  preach- 
ing. It  gives  directions  for  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  relation  of  these  to  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture,  as  the  passages  by  which  they  are  suggested, 
or  in  which  they  are  implied.  It  analyzes  the 
sermon  founded  on  such  a  text  into  its  different 
parts,  —  of  introduction,  proposition,  argument, 
division,  and  application  or  conclusion, — and  lays 
down  rules  regarding  each  of  these,  so  that  they 
may  be  natural,  simple,  proportionate,  and  effec- 
tive. In  particular  it  insists  that  the  discourse 
should  be  a  unit,  aiming  at  one  result,  and  rising 
by  climactic  stages  toward  its  attainment.  It 
classifies  sermons  under  different  heads,  as  ex- 
pository, hortatory,  doctrinal,  practical,  and  occa- 
sional ;  though  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  ideal  discourse  should  be  all  of  these  in  one, 
as  founded  on  biblical  exposition,  illustrative  of 
scriptural  doctrine,  and  devoted  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  some  practical  duty,  which  needs  at  the 
time  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  has  much  to  say 
also  on  the  formation  of  a  pulpit  style  which 
should  be  characterized  by  clearness,  purity,  pre- 
cision, and  energy  ;  and  it  gives  important  coun- 
sels as  to  the  choice  of  arguments  and  the  use  of 
illustrations.  It  has  to  do,  besides,  with  the 
delivery  of  sermons,  and  brings  the  rules  of  elo- 
cution to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  so 
that  the  words  of  the  preacher  may  not  be 
marred,  but  rather  made  more  effective,  by  the 
manner  of  their  utterance.  In  all  these  depart- 
ments it  seeks  to  illustrate  the  value  of  its  rules 
from  the  history  of  preaching  in  ancient,  mediae- 
val, and  modern  times,  and  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions regarding  them  on  which  different  views 
have  been  maintained.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
almost  every  treatise  on  homiletics,  one  expects 
to  find  an  examination  of  such  inquiries  as  these, 
—  whether  the  division  of  a  subject  should  be 
announced  beforehand ;  whether  the  proposition 
mainly  enforced  should  be  formulated  at  the  be- 
ginning, or  at  the  end,  of  the  discourse  ;  whether 
a  sermon  should  be  read  from  manuscript,  or 
delivered  memoriler,  or  preached  extemporane- 
ously, etc.  On  these  and  kindred  questions.the 
opinions  maintained  depend  on  the  predilections 
or  practices  of  the  authors;  and  the  fact  that 
such  differences  exist  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  a  definite  course  regarding  them  is  not  essen- 
tial to  homiletic  efficiency;  and  every  preacher 
may  be  left  to  do  regarding  thein  that  which  he 
has  found  he  can  do  most  successfully. 

As  a  science,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  its  helpfulness  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  but,  unless  two  or  three 
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cautions  are  observed,  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to 
become  a  hindrance,  rather  than  an  assistance. 
1.  It  should  be  so  thoroughly  mastered  before 
entering  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  pulpit, 
that  its  rules  shall  be  unconsciously  observed. 
Whatever  takes  the  attention  of  the  preacher 
away  from  the  main  purpose  of  his  sermon  to 
some  technical  detail  does  thereby  inevitably 
mar  the  sermon  itself.  Hence  all  such  things  as 
style  and  structure  must  be  acquired  so  thor- 
oughly, that  no  attention  is  abstracted  by  them 
from  the  thought.  In  like  manner,  every  thing 
that  in  the  pulpit  draws  the  mind  of  the  preacher 
away  from  that  which  he  is  saying,  and  the  ob- 
ject which  he  has  in  view  in  saying  it,  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  says  it,  takes  just  so  much 
away  from  the  force  of  his  utterance.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  no  attention  should  be 
given  at  any  time  by  him  to  these  things.  On 
the  contrary,  the  correct  inference  is,  that  he 
should  have  so  mastered  them,  that  he  can  use 
them  without  thinking  of  them,  just  as  one  has 
so  mastered  spelling,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of 
any  such  act  when  he  is  writing.  The  moment 
one  hesitates  in  spelling,  and  becomes  conscious 
that  he  has  to  spell,  he  is  very  apt  to  make  a 
mistake;  and  that  simple  illustration  may  help 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  caution  which  we 
are  now  giving.  Rules  are  valuable;  but  their 
highest  value  is  when  we  have  ceased  to  be  con- 
scious that  they  are  rules,  and  act  upon  them 
spontaneously.  To  do  that,  however,  we  must 
give  early  attention  to  them,  and  master  them 
fully,  before  we  need  to  practise  them  in  public. 
The  place  of  homiletics  in  learning  to  preach  is 
thus  analogous  to  that  of  spelling  in  learning  to 
write.  It  should  come  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  it  should  be  mastered  so  completely,  that  we 
act  upon  its  maxims  without  thinking  of  them. 

li.  The  preacher  must  never  let  himself  be 
tempted  to  make  the  sermon  an  end  in  itself. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that,  after  one  has  studied 
the  rules  of  homiletics,  he  is  strongly  tempted 
to  think  that  his  work  is  to  consist  in  making 
good  sermons  that  shall  stand  the  test  of  the 
strictest  homiletic  scrutiny.  But  the  object  of 
the  preacher  is  to  convert  sinners,  to  edify  be- 
lievers, and  in  general  to  help  his  fellow-men  to 
live  lives  of  faith  and  joy  in  Christ.  The  ser- 
mon ought  to  be  designed  for  that.  By  all 
means  let  it  be  according  to  rule  ;  but  let  the 
observance  of  the  rules  be  made  subservient,  and 
kept  subservient,  to  the  main  purpose.  The  sur- 
geon seeks  to  save  the  patient;  and,  if  he  put 
the  brilliancy  of  the  operation  above  that,  he  is 
no  true  surgeon.  In  like  manner,  the  preacher's 
great  design  ought  to  be  to  help  men  unto  Christ 
and  up  to  Christ;  and,  if  he  degenerate  into  the 
sermon-maker  or  the  pulpiteer,  he  has  lost  the 

true  ideal  of  his  office.     Whenever  the  producing 
°t  great  sermons  becomes  an  aim  in  and  of  itself, 

ne  Production  may   be  what  many  people  will 
congratulate  the  preacher  for  making,  —  a  splen- 

n«  f,i;  but  it;  is  not  a  sermon  'in  the  right 
use  ot  the  word,  inasmuch  as  that  seeks  some- 
wing  else  than  the  admiration  of  the  hearers, 
enttarsalvatioi,  and  edification.  Every  stu- 
uent  ol  homiletics,  therefore,  must  be  on  his 
guaia  against  allowing  himself  to  think  of  the 
«*mou  as  au  end  in  itself. 


'6.  The  observance  of  rules  will  not  of  itself 
make  an  effective  sermon.  One  man  may  keep 
every  regulation  laid  down  regarding  the  prepa- 
ration and  delivery  of  a  discourse,  and  yet  be 
only  "faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 
null."  Another  may  break  many  of  the  rules,  and 
yet  be  most  successful  in  converting,  strengthen- 
ing, and  stimulating  his  hearers.  The  man  is 
greater  than  the  sermon  ;  and  the  touch  of  his 
individuality  thrills  his  hearers,  though  his  divis- 
ion should  be  faulty,  and  his  style  uncouth. 
Even  the  heathen  orator  said  that  one  must  be  a 
good  man  to  be  really  eloquent;  and  so  the  per- 
sonality of  the  preacher  has  more  to  do  with  his 
efficiency  in  the  pulpit  than  the  perfection  of  his 
sermon.  He  must  be  seen  to  be  sincere.  He 
must  have  "the  accent  of  conviction."  He  must 
be  earnest,  —  not  with  the  earnestness  of  rant  or 
roaring,  but  with  that  of  fervid  incandescence. 
He  must  know  the  hearts  of  other  men  through 
his  acquaintance  with  his  own.  He  must  be 
familiar  with  their  "  businesses,"  as  well  as  with 
their  "  bosoms,"  and  preach  to  them,  not  because 
the  Sabbath  comes  round,  and  he  must  say  some- 
thing to  them,  but  because  he  has  something 
which  he  must  say  to  them  at  that  particular 
time,  and  which  mightily  concerns  their  welfare. 
It  is  this  "  I  cannot  but"  speak  in  the  preacher 
himself  which  is  the  secret,  next  to  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  pulpit-power;  and  no  homi- 
letic rules,  however  faithfully  observed,  will 
compensate  for  its  absence.  But  if  that  be  in 
him,  and  he  has  mastered  the  rules  of  this  sci- 
ence so  that  he  can  obey  them  automatically,  he 
will  be  the  ideal  preacher,  and  men  will  gladly 
listen  to  his  words. 

Lit.  —  In  recent  years  there  has  been  increased 
attention  given  to  homiletics,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  lectureships  as  the  "  Lyman- 
Beecher"  course  at  Yale;  and  many  valuable 
works  have  appeared  upon  the  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  named  by  Dr.  Christlieb,  the  follow- 
ing works  are  all  of  value,  and  deserve  mention. 
William  G.  Blaikie  :  For  the  Work  of  the 
Ministry,  London,  1S73;  William  S.  Plumek: 
Hints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology,  New  York, 
1874;  Patrick  Fairbaikn:  Pastoral  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  1875;  William  Arthur:  Tie 
Tongue  of  Fire,  New  York,  1880;  John  A. 
Broadus  :  The  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Ser- 
mons, last  edition,  Philadelphia,  1S80,  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Preaching,  New  York,  1S7(3;  E. 
Paxton  Hood  :  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets, 
new  edition,  New  York,  1872;  Robert  T.  Dai;- 
ney  :  Sacred  Rhetoric,  New  York,  1S70;  Stephen 
II.  Tyng,  sen.:  The  Office  and  Duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian Pastor,  New  York,  1S7-1;  Samuel  McAli.  : 
Delivery,  Lecture-Room  Hints,  London,  1873 ; 
Storrs:  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  with- 
out Notes,  New  York,  1875  ;  Charles  J.  Brown  : 
Preaching,  its  Properties,  Place,  and  Power,  1870 ; 
John-  C  Miller:  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman, 
New  York,  1878;  Bishop  Bedell:  The  Pastor, 
Philadelphia,  1880 ;  Bishop  Ellicott  :  Homdetical 
and  Pastoral  Lectures,  1880 ;  J.  J.  van  Ooster- 
zee  :  Practical  Theology,  New  York,  1880;  Austin 
Phelps:  Theory  of  Preaching  (N.Y.,  1881),  and 
Men  and  Books,  1882.  For  an  exhaustive  list,  see 
the  appendices  in  the  works  of  Blaikie  and  Kid- 
der.   Attention  should  be  given  to  The  Preacher's 
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Lantern  (4  vols.),  and  such  periodicals  as  The 
Homilelic  Quarterly,  The  Preacher's  Monthly,  and 
the  biographies  of  such  preachers  as  Robert  Hall, 
Thomas  Chalmers,  John  Leifchild,  Summerfield, 
the  Alexanders,  etc.,  and  especially  Sprague's 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  See  also  J.  M. 
Neale  :*  Medkeval  Preachers  and  Mediaeval 
Preaching,  London,  1873.  wm.  M.  TAYLOR. 

HOMILIARIUM  denoted,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  ages,  collections  of  hornlike  and 
sermones  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year,  from 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  made  by  private  persons 
for  reading  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, or  introduced  by  official  authority  among 
the  clergy  as  models  of  the  art  of  preaching. 
Such  collections  existed  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, both  in  the  Gallican  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  widely  used  collection  of  the  kind  was  the 
homiliarium  of  Charlemagne.  The  unsuitable- 
ness  of  many  of  the  selections  from  the  fathers, 
and,  still  more,  the  frequent  mistakes  and  corrup- 
tions which  occurred  in  the  common  collection, 
caused  Charlemagne  to  charge  Paul  us  Diaconus 
with  the  composition  of  a  new  homiliarium,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Alcuin.  Between  776 
and  781  the  work  was  finished.  Manuscript 
copies  of  it  are  found  in  the  libraries  of  Heidel- 
berg, Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Giessen,  Cassel,  Ful- 
da,  etc.  The  first  printed  edition,  without  title, 
date,  or  place,  was  probably  made  at  Cologne, 
1470.  A  comparison  between  the  various  editions 
shows  that  the  contents  of  the  book  increased 
with  the  increasing  number  of  festivals  and 
saints'  days.  New  sermons  by  later  teachers  — 
Alcuin,  Haimo,  Andbertus,  Hericus,  Bernard,  and 
others  —  were  added.  The  bulk,  however,  of  the 
contents,  as  well  as  the  original  plan  of  the  ar- 
rangement, was  retained.  On  the  development 
of  the  art  of  preaching,  and  on  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  pericopes,  this  collec- 
tion has  exercised  a  great  influence;  and  it  was, 
no  doubt,  instrumental  in  carrying  the  Roman 
system  of  pericopes  into  the  evangelical  churches. 
The  Book  of  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Protestant  Church 
to  the  homiliarum.  CH1USTLIEB. 

HOMILY.     See  Homiletics. 

HOMOLOGOUMENA  {generally  accepted)  and 
ANTILEGOMENA  {disputed)  are  the  two  terms 
which  Eusebius  applies  to  the  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  placing  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  Epistle  of 
John,  under  the  former,  and  the  Epistle  of  James, 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  under 
the  latter.  The  Apocalypse  he  gives  a  place  by 
itself,  though^ according  to  his  own  definition,  it 
belonged  to  the  Antilegomena.  See  Canon  of 
the  New*  Testament. 

HOMOIOUSIAN  {of  similar  substance)  and 
HOMOOUSIAIM  {of  the  same  substance)  are  the 
two  terms  on  which  the  whole  Arian  controversy 
turned ;  the  former  representing  the  semi-Arian 
view ;  the  latter,  the  orthodox.  The  term  of  Arius 
was  heteroousian  ("of  different  substance").  See 
Arianism. 

HONE,  William,  b.  at  Bath,  June  3,  1780;  d. 
at  Tottenham,  Nov.  8, 1842;  was  a  bookseller  and 


miscellaneous  writer  in  London,  and  is  mentioned 
here  for  his  Apocryphal  New  Testament  (1820)  and 
Ancient  Mysteries  (1823).  These  works  were  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  his  researches  for  his  own 
successful  defence  against  a  charge  of  libel,  Dec. 
18-20,  1817  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fre- 
quently preached  in  Weigh-House  Chapel,  East- 
cheap,  London. 

HONEY.  See  Bee-Culture  among  the  He- 
brews. 

HONORIUS,  Roman  emperor  from  395  to  423; 
was  only  ten  years  old,  when,  under  the  tutorship 
of  Stilicho,  he  succeeded  his  father,  Theodosius  I., 
in  the  Western  Empire,  while  his  brother  Arca- 
dius  inherited  the  Eastern.  Honorius  was  a  weak 
character.  He  made  the  laws  of  Theodosius 
against  Paganism  still  harder.  In  399  he  ordered 
all  Pagan  temples  to  be  destroyed  at  once;  but 
he  was  unable  to  enforce  such  a  law.  In  North 
Africa,  where,  in  many  places,  the  Pagans  out- 
numbered the  Christians,  the  Christians  were 
made  to  suffer  for  the  laws  against  Paganism. 
In  409  the  emperor  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
and  a  decree  placed  the  Pagans  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Christians ;  but  in  416  they  were 
again  excluded  from  all  offices  in  the  army  and 
in  the  administration.  Somewhat  more  consist- 
ent he  showed  himself  in  his  relations  with  the 
Donatists,  whom  he  pursued  with  steadily  in- 
creasing severity.  But  he  never  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  heresy:  he  only  drove  the  heretics 
into  the  wildest  fanaticism      See  Donatists. 

HONORIUS  is  the  name  of  four  popes  and  an 
antipope.  —  Honorius  I.  (625-638)  sided,  in  the 
monothelitic  controversy,  with  the  emperor  and 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
that  is,  with  the  Monothelites,  and  set  forth  his 
views  in  two  letters,  still  extant,  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  In  consequence  he  was  anathe- 
matized by  the  sixth  oecumenical  council  (Con- 
stantinople, 680),  together  with  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Monothelites;  and  the  verdict,  which  was 
given  with  the  assent  of  the  papal  legates,  was 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  Leo  II.  This  grim 
fact,  that  the  papal  infallibility  has  once  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  heretic,  was  in  the  middle 
ages  generally  passed  over  in  silence  by  Roman 
writers;  and  when,  afterwards,  Rome  was  remind- 
ed of  it  by  the  Greek  Church,  the  most  audacious- 
shifts  were  attempted  to  deny  it,  or  to  cover  it 
out  of  sight.  Baronius  and  Gretser  declared  that 
the  acts  of  the  council  were  false;  Bellannin  and 
Assemanni,  that  the  verdict  was  a  mistake  by  the 
council;  Garnier  and  Pagi,  that  the  condemna- 
tion touched  only  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  not  the 
doctrine.  When,  in  1870,  the  papal  infallibility 
wras  established  as  a  dogma  of  the  Church,  the 
literature  on  the  question  swelled  into  a  library. 
See  Hefele:  Causa  Honorii  Papce,  Naples,  1870; 
Margeiue  :  Le  pape  Honor.,  Paris,  1870;  J.  Pen- 
nachi  :  Be  Honorii  I.  causa,  Rome,  1870 ;  Ruck- 
gaber  :  Die  Irrlehre  d.  H.,  Stuttgart,  1871 ;  [E.  F. 
Willis  :  Pope  Honorius  and  the  New  Roman  Dogma, 
London,  1S79].—  Honorius  II.  (Cadalus,  antipope 
1061-64)  was  Bishop  of  Parma  when  Nicholas  II. 
died,  and  was  elected  Pope  by  the  Lombard 
bishops  (Basel,  1061),  under  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Agnes,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  II. 
The  German  bishops,  however,  sided,  not  with  the 
empress  and  her  candidate,  but  with  Hildebrand 
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and  Alexander  II. ;  and  May  31,  1064,  a  council 
was  convened  at  Milan  to  decide  upon  the  double 
election.  Alexander  II.  appeared  before  the 
council,  but  not  Honorius  II.,  who  was  formally 
deposed.  He  did  not  give  up,  however,  his  claim 
upon  the  papal  crown,  though  it  was  recognized 
only  by  the  Lombard  ^bishops.  He  died  1073. 
See i  Wattkricii:  Pontif.  Rom.  Vital,  T.  I. — 
Honorius  II.  (Dec.  16,  1124-Feb.  14,  1130)  con- 
cluded, while  still  Cardinal-Bishop  Lambert  of 
Ostia,  the  concordat  of  Worms  with  Henry  V., 
and  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  the  Frangipani,  on  account  of  his 
peaceable  character.  He  failed  in  his  policy 
towards  Duke  Roger  of  Sicily,  to  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  give  Apulia  as  a  fief.  See  Jaffe: 
fieq.  Pont.  Rom.,  p.  519  ;  Watterich  :  Pont.  Rom. 
Vila,  T.  II.  p.  157.  —  Honorius  III.  (July  18, 1216- 
March  IS,  1227)  confirmed,  the  order  of  the  Do- 
minicans in  1216,  and  that  of  the  Franciscans  in 
122o,  and  crowned  Pierre  de  Courtenay  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  Friedrich  II.  emperor  of 
Rome.  In  his  relations  with  the  latter  he  was 
very  yielding  and  obliging,  while  he  showed 
himself  extraordinarily  hard  against  Count  Ray- 
muiid  of  Toulouse.  His  Opera  omnia  are  found 
in  Hokoy:  Med.  JEv.  Bib.  Pair  (Paris,  1879, 
T.  I.),  and  his  letters  in  Bougxet,  Recueil  des 
Histuriens  de  Guides  et  de  la  France,  XIX.  p.  610. 
See  the  works  on  Friedrich  II.  by  Kestner  (Gbt- 
tingen,  1873)  and  O.  Lorexz  (Berlin,  1876).— 
Honorius  IV.  (April  2, 1285-April  3, 1287)  showed 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  bodily  debility, 
very_  energetic,  both  in  internal  administration 
and  in  foreign  policy.  See  Muratoki  :  Rec.  hal. 
Script.,  III.  p.  6115.  R.  ZOPFFEL. 

HONTER,  Johann,  b.  at  Cronstadt,  Transyl- 
vania, 1498;  d.  there  Jan.  23,  1549;  studied  at 
Vienna;  was  a  teacher  at  Cracow  and  Basel,  and 
returned  to  his  native  city  in  1533,  bringing  with 
liim  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  From 
the  printing-press  which  he  established  in  his 
house,  he  issued  a  number  of  books  of  education, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Cronstadt.  But  of  still  greater 
importance  were  his  Formula  reformationis  ecclesice 
Coronensis  (1542),  and  his  Apologia  reformationis, 
(1543).  In  1544  he  became  the  minister  of  an 
evangelical  congregation  in  Cronstadt.  See  G.  D. 
1  eutsch  :  Ueber  Honlerus  und  Kronstadt  zu  seiner 
Zed,  Ilermannstadt,  1876. 

HONTHEIM,  Johann  Nicolaus  von,  b.  at 
Ireves,  Jan.  27,  1701;  d.  there  Sept.  2,  1790; 
studied  history  and  canon  law  in  his  native  city, 
■itLouvam,  andLeyden;  visited  Rome  1726 ;  en- 
Hvd  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  appoint- 
ed suttragan  bishop  of  Treves  in  1748.  He  wrote 
Huiona  Trevirensis  (Augsburg,  1750,  3  vols,  fol.) 
an<l_  Prodromus  Historice   Trevirensis   (Augsburg, 

-".; '  -  ™ls-  tob),  —  two  works  of  unquestionable 
went.  But  his  most  remarkable  1  iterary  perform- 
ance was  his  De  statu  Ecclesiw  el  legitima  potestalc 
'"mm  Pontif  ds  (Francfort,  1763),- a  bold  and 
almost  unanswerable  criticism  on  the  Roman 
tuna  and  the  position  which  it  has  usurped  in 
ne  Christian  Church.  The  book  ran  through 
'"any  editions,  and  made  a  tremendous  sensation. 
as  n  was  published  under  the  pseudonyme  Jus- 
mus  btbromm,  Febronianism  became  the  name  of 
me  v;evvs  which  it  sustained.     It  was,  of  course, 


immediately  put  on  the  Index ;  and,  when  the  real 
author  was  discovered,  persecutions  began  which 
finally  compelled  him  to  recant.  Hontheim's  cor- 
respondence with  the  elector  Clemens  Wenzeslaus- 
of  Treves  was  published  at  Francfort,  1813.  See 
Muller-Massis  :  Disquisit.  de  J.  N.  H.,  Treves, 
1863.  MEJER. 

HOOGHT,  Eberhard  van  der,  Reformed  min- 
ister in  Meuwendam,  Holland;  d.  1716;  is  cele- 
brated as  the  editor  of  a  widely  used  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  first  appeared  in 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  (1705),  and  has  been 
reprinted  very  frequently;  e.g.,  by  Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig,  since  1835.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
Hebrew  and  Greek  studies. 

HOOGSTRATEN,  Jacob  van,  b.  at  Hoogstra- 
ten.  near  Antwerp,  1454;  d.  at  Cologne,  Jan.  21, 
1527;  studied  at  Louvain  ;  entered  the  Dominican 
order;  was  made  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent 
of  Cologne,  and  inquisitor  of  the  provinces  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  and  became  noted 
by  his  attacks  on  Erasmus,  Reucblin,  and  Luther. 
He  was  a  full-blooded  specimen  of  the  monkish 
obscurantism  and  fanaticism  of  his  time.  When 
he  lost  his  case  against  Reuchlin,  the  Pope  him- 
self could  not  compel  him  to  keep  silent.  His 
works  appeared  at  Cologne,  1526.    See  Reuchlin. 

HOOK,  Walter  Farquhar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  b.  in 
London,  March  13,  1798  ;  d.  at  Chichester, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  20,  1875.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford;  took  holy  orders;  was  vicar  of  Leeds 
from  1837  to  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Chichestei-.  He  was  a  sober  High-Churchman. 
His  long  service  in  Leeds  was  singularly  success- 
ful ;  for  he  was  instrumental  in  erecting  twenty- 
one  churches,  thirty-two  parsonages,  sixty  schools, 
besides  rebuilding  the  parish  church  at  a  cost 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.  In  the  midst  of 
engrossing  labors  he  found  time  to  prepare  a- 
n umber  of  volumes,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
A  Church  Dictionary  (8th  ed.,  1859),  An  Ecclesi- 
astical Biography  (1845-52,  8  vols.),  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (1860-76,  12  vols.). 

HOOKER,  Richard,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  its  most  distinguished 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  polity;  b.  near  Exeter, 
about  1553 ;  d.  at  Bishopsborne,  Nov.  2, 1600.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was  educated  by  an 
uncle,  and  while  at  Oxford  received  aid  from 
Bishop  Jewel.  An  interesting  incident  in  his 
life  is  his  last  meeting  with  the  bishop.  The  lat- 
ter lent  Hooker  his  horse  to  carry  him  to  Exeter, 
and  gave  him  money  for  the  journey.  He  acted 
as  tutor  at  his  university,  in  1579  was  appointed 
to  deliver  the  Hebrew  lecture,  and  in  1581  took 
orders.  In  his  marriage,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  he  was  unfortunate.  With  character- 
istic lack  of  worldly  wisdom,  he  confided  to  a 
Mrs.  Churchman  of  London  the  <sare,  which  she 
had  solicited,  of  selecting  for  him  a  wife.  "  Fear- 
ing no  guile,"  says  Walton,  "Hooker  did  give 
her  such  a  power  as  Eleazer  was  trusted  with  (you 
may  read  it  in  the  Book  of  Genesis)  when  he  was 
sent  to  choose  a  wife  for  Isaac,"  etc.  We  may 
not  blame  Mrs.  Churchman  for  hitting  upon  her 
daughter  Joan;  but  we  shall  pity  Hooker  none 
the  less  for  that.  He  was  appointed  to  the  living 
of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
1584,  and  the  following  year,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Archbishop  Sandys,  to  whose  son  Hooker 
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had  acted  as  tutor  at  Oxford,  master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, London.  He  shared  the  pulpit  with  Travers, 
■a  Genevan  divine.  Of  the  preaching  of  the  two, 
Fuller  says,  ''The  congregation  at  the  Temple 
ebbed  in  the  forenoon  [when  Hooker  preached], 
and  flowed  in  the  afternoon."  He,  however,  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Hooker  "  was  too  wise  to  take 
exception  at  such  trifles."  In  1591  Hooker  went 
to  Boscombe,  and  was  made  a  minor  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  and  in  1595  was  transferred  to  Bishops- 
borne,  three  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  he  died. 

Hooker  was  rather  a  tedious  preacher,  having 
an  embarrassed  manner,  and  his  sentences  being 
too  pi'olix,  and  sometimes  involved,  for  the  pulpit. 
Yet  Fuller  quaintly  says,  "  He  may  be  said  to 
have  made  good  music  with  his  fiddle  and  stick 
alone,  without  any  rosin,  having  neither  pronun- 
ciation nor  gesture  to  grace  his  matter." 

Hooker's  great  reputation  rests  upon  his  Of  the 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  It  consists  of  eight 
books,  four  of  which  were  written  in  Boscombe, 
and  published  1594,  and  the  fifth  in  1597.  The 
last  three  books  have  an  interesting  history, 
which  is  given  in  full  by  Keble  (pp.  xii-xxv). 
Hooker's  widow  was  accused  of  having  burned 
the  manuscript ;  but,  whether  justly  or  not,  it  was 
irrecoverably  gone  (Keble).  The  rough  draughts, 
however,  were  preserved.  The  sixth  and  eighth 
were  published  in  1648,  and  the  seventh  in  1662. 
Of  these  the  sixth  is,  according  to  Keble,  proba- 
bly not  genuine.  The  other  two  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Hooker  wrote.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  seems  to  have 
been  an  attack  of  Travers  upon  Hooker  for  ex- 
tending salvation  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  Calvinism.  With  Jewel's 
Apology  it  is  the  most  important  original  contri- 
bution to  English  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  first  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal work  written  in  English.  Its  style  has  been 
highly  praised ;  and  Green  (History  English  Peo- 
ple, iii.  30)  speaks  of  "  its  grandeur  and  stateli- 
ness,  which  raised  its  author  to  the  highest  rank 
among  English  prose- writers."  Written  in  a 
temperate  spirit,  and  with  vigor  of  thought,  it  is 
free  from  the  multitudinous  and  often  unsifted 
quotations  which  deface  the  pages  of  the  theo- 
logical works  of  the  period ;  e.g.,  Jewel's  Apology. 

The  contents  are  rather  more  philosophical 
than  theological,  and  the  work  more  valuable  for 
its  broad  and  fundamental  principles  than  for 
exactness  of  definition,  or  clearness  of  argument. 
It  is  in  effect  an  answer  to  Puritanism,  which 
had  been  bitterly  attacking  the  episcopal  system 
through  a  generation.  Conceived  in  an  admirable 
temper,  and  free  from  the  heat  and  vituperation 
which  characterized  the  controversial  writings  of 
the  period,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  discredit  the 
Presbyterian  system.  Its  object  is  to  assert  the 
right  of  a  broad  liberty  on  the  basis  of  Scripture 
and  reason.  He  expressly  denies  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles  is  a  rule  to  be  invariably 
followed,  but  that  a  change  of  circumstances  war- 
rants a  departure  from  the  governmental  policy 
-and  discipline  of  the  early  church.  He  seeks  to 
prove  that  things  not  commanded  in  Scripture 
may  still  be  lawful,  and  he  does  it  by  appealing 
to  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  themselves  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  wafer  which  they  used  in  common 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  etc.).     The  assertion  ! 


of  this  fundamental  prerogative  of  reason  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  work. 
Hooker  has  been  claimed  as  a  champion  of  the 
High-Anglican  doctrine  of  episcopacy,  and,  hard- 
ly less  confidently,  by  the  other  side  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  view  that  church  government  is  a 
matter  of  expediency.  Isolated  expressions  can 
be  found  in  favor  of  both,  as  even  Keble  quali- 
fiedly  admits  (p.  xxxviii).  But  neither  view  is 
true.  Hooker  holds  a  position  intermediate  be- 
tween the  school  of  the  English  Reformers,  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  (d.  1583)  and  most  of  Elizabeths 
bishops,  and  the  school  which  grew  up  in  the  con- 
test with  Puritanism,  and  had  its  extreme  repre- 
sentative, in  Archbishop  Laud  (1633-45).  Had  he 
been  more  exact  in  his  definitions,  it  might  be 
possible  to  place  him  more  confidently  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  As  it  is,  he  stands  as  the 
representative  of  toleration  in  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  and  the  advocate  of  the  claims  of 
reason  against  that  narrow  scripturalism  which 
assumes  to  tolerate  nothing  which  the  Scriptures 
do  not  expressly  command. 

Besides  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  we  are  in 
possession  of  several  of  Hooker's  Sermons.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  his  Works  was  by  Gau- 
dex,  London,  1662 ;  the  best  is  by  Keble,  Oxford, 
1836,  4  vols.,  and  often  since.  It  contains  an 
Introduction  and  valuable  Notes  by  the  editor, 
and  the  genial  Life  of  Hooker  by  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, which  first  appeared  in  1665  to  correct  the 
errors  in  Gauden's  Life  (1662).     D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

HOOPER,  John,  bishop  and  martyr,  b.  in 
Somersetshire,  1495 ;  d.  at  the  stake  Feb.  9, 
1555,  in  Gloucester.  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Cistercian  order. 
A  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  Zwingli  and  Bullinger  on  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  the  Papal  Church, 
and  made  him  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Refor- 
mation. When,  in  1539,  the  VI.  or  (so  called) 
Bloody  Articles  were  enforced,  he  retired  to  the 
Continent,  meeting  at  Strassburg  the  lady  he  sub- 
sequently married.  Returning  to  England  to 
secure  funds  from  his  father,  he  went  back  again 
in  1547  to  the  Continent,  tarrying  at  Zurich, 
where  he  was  received  by  Bullinger,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Bucer,  concerning  the 
sacraments. 

In  1549  Hooper  returned  to  England,  and  im- 
mediately threw  himself  into  an  arduous  activity, 
preaching  at  least  once  every  day,  and  with  great 
power.  Foxe  says  of  him,  "In  his  sermons  he 
corrected  sin,  and  sharply  inveighed  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  world  and  the  corrupt  abuses  of 
the  church.  The  people  in  great  flocks  and  com- 
panies came  daily  to  hear  him,  insomuch  that  the 
church  would  oftentimes  be  so  full,  that  none 
could  enter  further  than  the  doors.  In  his  doc- 
trine he  was  earnest,  in  tongue  eloquent,  in  Scrip- 
ture perfect,  in  pains  indefatigable."  In  1550  he 
preached  before  the  king  once  every  week  during 
Lent,  and  soon  after  was  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester.  But  unexpected  impediments  inter- 
fered with  his  acceptance.  Hooper  had  fully 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Continental  Reforma- 
tion, so  that  Canon  Perry  feels  justified  in  calling 
him  the  "  first  Puritan  confessor  "  (History  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ii.  205).  He  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  clerical  vestments,  which  he  described 
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as  Aaronical  and  superstitious,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  consecration,  in  which 
the  candidate  had  to  swear  by  the  saints.  The 
kin?  removed  the  latter  obstacle  by  erasing  with 
his  own  hand  the  obnoxious  clause.  The  former 
oave  more  trouble.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  both 
attempted  to  relieve  Hooper's  mind  of  its  scru- 
ples. But  the  controversy  became  so  heated, 
and  Hooper  was  so  denunciatory  from  the  pulpit 
against  those  who  used  vestments,  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet.  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were 
both  appealed  to  on  the  subject  by  both  parties. 
Thev  recommended  Hooper  to  submit.  Follow- 
ing their  advice,  he  was  consecrated  March  8, 
1551.  It  was  prescribed  that  he  should  wear  the 
vestments  on  public  occasions,  but  at  other  times 
might  use  his  own  discretion. 

In  the  administration  of  his  episcopal  office, 
Hooper  was  so  indefatigable  in  preaching  and 
visitation  as  to  call  forth  the  friendly  council  of 
Bulliuger  and  other  friends  to  practise  a  prudent 
moderation.  Foxe  calls  him  "  a  spectacle  (pat- 
tern) to  all  bishops."  In  1552  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Worcester  in  commendam. 

Hooper  and  Rogers  were  the  first  to  be  cited 
under  Mary.  On  Aug.  29,  1553,  the  former  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  received  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  contracted  sciatica.  In  January,  1555, 
he  was  condemned  on  three  charges, — for  main- 
taining the  lawfulness  of  clerical  marriage,  for 
defending  divorce,  and  for  denying  transubstan- 
tiatiou.  He  called  the  mass  "  the  iniquity  of  the 
Devil."  He  was  sentenced  to  die  at  the  stake  in 
Gloucester,  whither  he  was  conveyed.  He  met  his 
death  firmly  and  cheerfully.  To  a  friend  bewail- 
ing his  lot,  the  martyr  replied  in  the  oft-quoted 
words,  "  Death  is  bitter,  and  life  is  sweet,  but  alas  ! 
consider  that  death  to  come  is  more  bitter,  and 
life  to  come  is  more  sweet."  In  another  conver- 
sation, he  said,  "  I  am  well,  thank  God ;  and  death 
to  me  for  Christ's  sake  is  welcome."  His  martyr- 
dom was  witnessed  by  a  large  throng  of  people. 
The  martyr  was  forbidden  to  address  the  crowd. 
A  real  or  pretended  pardon  being  promised  if  he 
would  recant,  he  spurned  it  away,  saying,  "  If  you 
love  my  soul,  away  with  it."  His  agony  was 
greatly  prolonged  and  increased  by  the  slow'  prog- 
ress of  the  fire  on  account  of  the  green  fagots, 
which  had  to  be  rekindled  three  times  before 
they  did  their  work. 

1jIT-  —  Hooper's  works  have  been  edited  by  the 
1  arker  Society  (with  a  biography)  in  two  volumes, 
Cambridge,  1813-52,  and  by  the  Religious  Tract 
^"Ciety  in  one  volume.  The  more  important  are 
A  Brief  and  Clear  Confession  o)  the  Christian  Faith; 
•1  Declaration  of  Christ  and  Ms  Office ;  A  Declara- 
tion oj  the  Ten  Commandments ;  Seven  Sermons  on 
Jonah  ;  and  An  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  being  a 
Detection  of  the  Devil's  Sophistry  wherewith  he  rob- 
Mh  the  unlearned  people  of  the  true  belief  in  the 
most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Foxe,  in  the 
hook  of  Martyrs,  gives  a  minute  and  impressive 
•iccount  of  Hooper's  life,  and  dwells  at  length  upon 
lns  "jartFdoin.  d.  s.  sciiaff. 

HOORNBEEK,  Johannes,  b.  at  Harlem,  1617; 
u.  at  Leyden,  1666;  was  appointed  minister  at 
d  ift-i  '  a"d  Professor  of  theology  at  Ley- 
«ei>  lbol,  and  wrote  Socianismus  confutatus  (1650), 
^o-inenbulkc  papalis,  etc.  (1652),  Epistola  de  Inde- 
Vendtntismo  (1659),  etc. 


HOPITAL  (Hospital),  Michel  de  L',b.  at  Aigue- 
perse,  in  Auvergne,  1505;  d.  on  his  estate  of 
Vignay,  near  Etampes,  March  13,  1573;  studied 
law  at  Padua,  and  was  successively  auditor  of  the 
Rota,  French  plenipotentiary  at  the  Council  of 
Bologna,  chancellor  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and 
finally  Chancellor  of  France  (1560-70),  in  which 
position  he  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence. Although  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Church,  his  great  aim  was  to  find  a  modus 
vivendi  at  once  acceptable  to  the  Romanists  and 
the  Reformed;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim 
he  arranged  the  conferences  of  Poissy  (1561)  and 
St.  Germain  (1562),  drew  up  the  January  edict 
(1562),  mediated  the  peace  of  Amboise  (1563), 
labored  for  the  rejection  of  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  negotiated  the  peace  of  Long- 
jumeau  (156S),  etc.  His  letters  were  published 
at  Liege,  1585 ;  his  Latin  poems,  in  Amsterdam, 
1732;  his  collected  works,  in  Paris,  182-1-26, 
5  vols.  See  the  sketch  of  his  life,  by  Ville- 
maix,  in  Etudes  d'Histoire  mod  erne,  Paris,  1862  j 
Geuer:  Die  Kirchenpolilik  M.  d.  L'H.,  Duisburg, 

1877  TH.   SCHOTT. 

HOPKINS,  Albert,  b.  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
July  11,  1807 ;  was  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege 1826 ;  became  a  tutor  in  the  college  1827r 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
1829-38,  and  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy 
1838,  till  his  death ;  d.  in  Williamstown,  May  24r 
1872.  The  events  of  his  life  were  of  a  wholly 
ordinary  grade,  and  leave  no  record  behind  them. 
His  character  only  was  extraordinary.  In  1832 
he  established  in  college  a  noon  prayer-meeting  of 
a  half-hour,  held  on  four  days  of  the  week ;  and 
he  maintained  it  for  forty  years.  Although 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1838,  and  preach- 
ing frequently  since,  it  was  not  until  Dec.  26, 
1869,  that  he  was  formally  ordained.  His  last 
days  were  largely  devoted  to  pastoral  work,  but 
not  to  the  neglect  of  his  college  duties.  His 
monument  is  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  White 
Oaks  (a  district  in  the  north-east  part  of  Wil- 
liamstown), which  was  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
and  which  was  organized  Dec.  20,  1868;  but  pre- 
viously he  had  led  the  way  to,  and  efficiently  aided 
in,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  there,  which  was  dedi- 
cated Oct.  25, 1866.  Acquaintance  with  Professor 
Hopkins  was  a  means  of  grace.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  man  of  faith,  and  impressed  all  he  met 
by  his  unworldly  life.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
push.  See  his  Life  by  Albert  C.  Sewall,  Xew 
York  [1879]. 

HOPKINS,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxford), 
Protestant-Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont;  b.  in 
Dublin,  Jan.  30, 1792  ;  came  to  this  country  when 
he  was  eight  years  old;  d.  at  Rock  Point,  Vt.. 
Jan.  9,  1868.  In  1817  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  in  1823  entered  the  ministry,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg,  the 
year  following.  In  1831  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
in  1832  was  elected  Bishop  of  Vermont,  accept- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's, 
Burlington.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  a  zealous  High- 
Churchman,  and  refused  to  sign  a  protest  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  bishops  against  Ro- 
manizing tendencies.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
slavery,  and  in  1863  published  Vindication  of 
Slavery.     Among   his   other   many   writings   are 
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History  of  the  Confessionals  (New  York,  1850), 
and  Refutation  of  Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  in 
■a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Roman  Archhisliop  of 
Baltimore  (Kenrick),  2  vols.,  1854. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1721;  d.  in  Newport,  K.I.,  Dec. 
20,  1803,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  life,  and 
the  sixty-second  of  his  ministry.  As  a  child  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  purity  and  ingenuous- 
ness. He  entered  Yale  College  in  September, 
1737.  Here  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  logic 
and  mathematics.  Here  he  began  his  Christian 
life,  during  the  religious  interest  attending  the 
services  of  Whitefield  and  Gilbert  Tennent  at 
New  Haven.  In  1741  he  commenced  his  theo- 
logical studies,  under  the  care  and  in  the  family 
of  President  Edwards,  then  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Dec. 
28,  1743.  When  he  was  oi-dained,  the  church 
consisted  of  only  five  members :  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  joined  it  during  his  pastorate.  After  a 
ministry  of  twenty-five  years,  he  was  dismissed 
Jan.  18,  1769.  His  ministry  was  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  the  Frenqh  and  Indian  wars,  which 
•compelled  him  to  flee  with  his  family  to  other 
towns  for  safety.  He  preached  often  to  the  Hou- 
satonic  Indians  in  his  neighborhood.  His  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  written  sermon  to  them  is  still 
preserved  in  manuscript.  He  was  so  successful 
in  his  ministry  among  them,  that  he  was  invited 
to  become  their  missionary.  With  all  his  fond- 
ness for  study,  he  was  never  happier  than  when 
preaching  to  the  poor.  While  at  Great  Bar- 
rington, he  remained  intimate  with  President 
Edwards  so  long  as  Edwards  was  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  became  still  more  intimate  with  him 
when  Edwards  removed  to  Stockbridge.  At  this 
time  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other 
inan  with  the  peculiar  views  of  Edwards.  He 
also  held  frequent  and  fraternal  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Bellamy  of  Bethlehem,  Conn.  He  exerted 
a  marked  influence  on  several  men  who  after- 
wards became  eminent;  as  on  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  son  of  the  president,  and  on  Dr. 
Stephen  West  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  spent 
■commonly  fourteen,  and  occasionally  eighteen, 
hours  a  day  at  his  study-table.  So  thorough 
was  his  theological  training  that  he  was  named 
as  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  of  divinity  in 
Princeton  College,  and  afterward  for  the. presi- 
dency of  the  college. 

He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  iu  Newport,  R.I.,  April  11,  1770, 
and  continued  in  this  pastorate  thirty-three  years. 
Soon  after  his  installation  he  was  gratified  with 
a  visit  from  his  friend,  George  Whitefield.  As 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  had  interfered  with 
bis  parochial  success  in  Great  Barrington,  so  the 
Revolutionary  War  interfered  with  it  in  Newport. 
The  town  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1786, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  more  than  three 
years.  During  these  years  the  church  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  impoverished,  the  church  edifice  was 
nearly  ruined,  and  he  himself  was  compelled  to 
•seek  refuge  in  other  towns.  He  spent  the  years  of 
this  banishment  in  supplying  destitute  churches 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  assisting  his  friend  and 
pupil,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  in  Newburyport.  Here 
lie  gained  a  noticeable  influence  over  Moses  Brown, 


Esq.,  and  Hon.  William  Bartlett,  parishioners  of 
Dr.  Spring.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  his 
brother,  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins  of  Salem,  Mass. ; 
and  here  he  gained  a  noticeable  influence  over 
Hon.  John  Norris,  a  parishioner  of  that  brother. 
These  three  laymen  cherished  through  life  a  deep 
reverence  for  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  reflect  that  they  became  founders,  as 
Dr.  Spring  became  a  father,  of  the  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary.  (See  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.)  On  returning  to  Newport  in 
1780,  Dr.  Hopkins  resumed  a  work  which  had 
already  exposed  him  to  severe  persecution.  New- 
port had  been  a  principal  slave-mart  of  North 
America.  As  early  as  1770  Hopkins  began  to 
preach  against  the  slave  system.  He  afterward 
published  numerous  essays  against  it  in  the  news- 
papers of  Newport,  Providence,  Boston,  Hartford. 
From  1780  onward  he  wrote  elaborate  letters  on 
the  subject  to  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in 
this  country,  and  to  John  Erskine,  Granville 
Sharp,  Zachary  Macaulay,  and  other  abolitionists 
in  Great  Britain.  As  early  as  1773  he  had  united 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  of  Newport,  in 
issuing  a  circular  plea  for  aid  in  educating  two 
colored  men  for  an  African  mission.  In  1776  he 
had  united  with  Dr.  Stiles  in  a  second  circular 
for  the  same  object.  Some  time  after  1780  he 
formed  a  more  comprehensive  plan  for  colonizing 
American  slaves.  His  plan  was  followed  by 
visible  results.  Two  liberated  negroes,  who  in 
their  youth  had  been  affected  by  his  colonizing 
scheme,  retained  for  about  forty  years  their  desire 
to  go  as  colonists  and  missionaries  to  their  native 
land ;  and  in  January,  1826,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  to  Liberia  with  sixteen  other  Africans, 
all  formed  into  a  church,  of  which  these  two 
aged  men  were  deacons.  The  merits  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  African 
emancipation  and  colonization  will  be  more  fully 
recognized  hereafter  than  they  are  at  present. 
Dr.  William  E.  Channing,  who  was  in  early  life 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  Hopkins,  has  rendered  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  philanthropy.  The  poet 
Whittier  and  other  eminent  laymen  have  done 
the  same.  (See  Memoir  of  Hopkins  prefixed  to 
his  works,  vol.  i.  pp.  112-165.) 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  very  unattractive  speaker: 
he  was  more  successful  as  a  writer.  By  his  love 
of  investigation,  his  patient  and  unremitting 
thought,  the  independence,  strength,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mind,  by  his  honesty, 
humility,  benevolence,  his  deferential  study  of 
the  Bifjle,  and  his  habit  of  communion  with 
God,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  theologian. 
He  left  his  theological  system  with  just  those 
faults  which  might  be  expected  from  an  original 
thinker,  with  just  those  faults  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  positive  thinker.  His  faults 
were  a  want  of  completeness  and  symmetry,  also 
a  bold  and  positive  style  where  caution  and  re- 
serve were  more  apposite.  His  system  was  essen- 
tially Calvinistic,  but  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  "  Hopkinsian."     (See  Hopkinsianism.) 

He  is  said  to  have  spent  six  years  in  studying 
the  writings  of  President  Edwards,  all  of  whose 
manuscripts,  by  the  president's  request,  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Hopkins.  He  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  Edwards's  Treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  1758.      He   edited   and  published 
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seventeen  of  Edwards's  Sermons  (1764),  the  two 
dissertations  on  The  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World  and  on  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue  (1765)  ; 
and  he  prepared  for  the  press  several  other  of 
the  president's  works.  The  theological  writings 
•of  Hopkins  himself  were  (titles  abbreviated), 
The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin  (1759), 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel 
(1765),  The  True  State  and  Character  of  the  Unre- 
qenerate  (1769),  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  late 
Dialogue,  which  was  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hop- 
kins's writings  (1770),  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  True  Holiness  (1773),  An  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Future  Slate  of  those  who  die  in  their  Sins  (1783), 
A  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Revela- 
tion (2  vols.  8vo,  1793),  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Culvinist  and  a  Semi-Calvinist  (1805),  published 
after  the  author's  death.  Among  his  printed 
sermons  were  one  on  The  Divinity  of  Christ 
(176S),  two  on  Law  and  Regeneration  (1768),  a  Vol- 
ume of  Twenty-one  Sermons,  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Hopkins  (1803).  The  biographies  published  by 
Hopkins  were  The  Life  and  Character  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  prefixed  to  Edwards's  seventeen 
sermons  (1764),  The  Life  and  Character  of  Miss 
Susanna  Anthony  (1796),  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Osborn  (1799).  His  political  writings 
were  chiefly  anonymous.  In  1766  he  published 
his  noted  Dialogue  concerning  the  Slavery  of  the 
Africans,  together  with  his  Address  to  Slavehold- 
ers. It  is  estimated,  that  if  his  essays  and  let- 
ters on  African  emancipation,  and  his  elaborate 
letters  to  Andrew  Fuller,  John  Ryland,  Drs. 
Davies  and  Bellamy  on  religious  themes,  were 
printed,  they  would  form  a  large  volume.-  Many 
of  his  printed  works  were  republished  in  1854  by 
the  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society  (no.w  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Publication)  at  Boston,  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  containing  over  two  thou- 
sand pages  In  1805  appeared  the  Autobiography 
of  Dr.  Hopkins  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Stephen 
West;  in  1830,  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Hopkins  by  Rev. 
John  Ferguson ;  in  1843,  Reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Patten ;  in  1854, 
a  Memoir,  containing  266  pages,  8vo,  by  the 
undersigned.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

HOPKINSIANISM.  The  roots  of  this  theo- 
logical system  lie  embedded  in  the  published  and 
unpublished  writings  of  the  elder  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards: henceit  has  been  called  the  "  Edwardean 
Divinity."  The  main  principles  of  it  are  either 
taught  or  implied  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  of  Newport,  R.I.,  the  earliest  of  whose 
publications  were  sanctioned  by  the  elder  Ed- 
wards and  Dr.  Bellamy.  Those  principles  which 
are  merely  implied  in  his  system  have  been  tin- 
lolued  and  somewhat  modified  by  his  three  friends, 
J*.  Stephen  West,  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons,  and 
I",  bamuel  Spring.  As  logically  connected  with 
«acn  other,  and  as  understood  by  the  majority  of 
"s  advocates,  the  system  contains  the  following 
principles.  (1)  Every  moral  agent  choosing  right 
as  the  natural  power  to  choose  wrong,  and  choos- 
,.'/?  *ro"g  "as  the  natural  power  to  choose  right. 
!,,  l  uS  under  no  obligation  to  perform  an  act, 
r®he  "as  the  natural  ability  to  perforin  it. 
W  Although  iii  the  act  of  choosing,  every  man  is 
^  iree  as  any  moral  agent  can  be,  yet  he  is  acted 
upon  while  he  acts  freely,  and  the  divine  provi- 
nce, as  well  as  decree,  extends  to  all  his  wrong 


as  really  as  to  his  right  volitions.  (4)  All  sin  is 
so  overruled  by  God  as  to  become  the  occasion  of 
good  to  the  universe.  (5)  The  holiness  and  the 
sinfulness  of  every  moral  agent  belong  to  him 
personally  and  exclusively,  and  cannot  be  imput- 
ed in  a  literal  sense  to  any  other  agent.  (6)  As 
the  holiness  and  the  sin  of  man  are  exercises  of 
his  will,  there  is  neither  holiness  nor  sin  in  his 
nature  viewed  as  distinct  from  these  exercises. 
(7)  As  all  his  moral  acts  before  regeneration  are 
certain  to  be  entirely  sinful,  no  promise  of  regen- 
erating grace  is  made  to  any  of  them.  (S)  The 
impenitent  sinner  is  obligated,  and  should  bo 
exhorted,  to  cease  from  all  impenitent  acts,  and 
to  begin  a  holy  life  at  once.  His  moral  inability 
to  obey  this  exhortation  is  not  a  literal  inability, 
but  is  a  mere  certainty,  that,  while  left  to  himself, 
he  will  sin  ;  and  this  certainty  is  no  reason  for  his 
not  being  required  and  urged  to  abstain  immedi- 
ately from  all  sin.  (9)  Every  impenitent  sinner 
should  be  willing  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
God  wills  to  inflict  upon  him.  In  whatever  sense 
he  should  submit  to  the  divine  justice  punishing 
other  sinners,  in  that  sense  he  should  submit  to 
the  divine  justice  punishing  himself.  In  what- 
ever sense  the  punishment  of  the  finally  obdurate 
promotes  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  in  that 
sense  he  should  be  submissive  to  the  divine  will 
in  punishing  himself,  if  finally  obdurate.  This 
principle  is  founded  mainly  on  the  two  follow- 
ing. (10)  All  holiness  consists  in  the  elective 
preference  of  the  greater  above  the  smaller,  and 
all  sin  consists  in  the  elective  preference  of  the 
smaller  above  the  greater,  good  of  sentient  beings. 

(11)  All  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  compre- 
hended in  general  benevolence,  which  is  essenti- 
ally the  same  with  general  justice,  and  includes 
simple,  complacential,  and  composite  benevo- 
lence ;  legislative,  retributive,  and  public  justice. 

(12)  The  atonement  of  Christ  consists  not  in  his 
enduring  the  punishment  threatened  by  the  law, 
nor  in  his  performing  the  duties  required  by  the 
law,  but  in  his  manifesting  and  honoring  by  his 
pains,  and  especially  by  his  death,  all  the  divine 
attributes  which  would  have  been  manifested  in 
the  same  and  no  higher  degree  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  redeemed.  (13)  The  atonement  was 
made  for  all  men,  the  non-elect  as  really  as  the 
elect. 

The  epithet  "  Hopkinsian "  was  invented  in 
1769  or  1770  by  Rev.  William  Hart  of  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  was  applied,  not  to  the  whole  system 
of  Dr.  Hopkins,  but  to  the  principles  marked  7 
and  8  above.  As  a  whole,  Hopkinsianism  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  sterner  class  of  truths  ;  as  the  decrees 
and  sovereignty  of  God,  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment,  etc.  It  has  prepared  the  way  for 
giving  this  prominence  by  introducing  a  differ- 
ent class  of  principles;  as  the  equity  of  God  in 
adapting  his  law  to  the  natural  ability  of  men, 
his  infinite  worthiness  in  making  benevolence  the 
sum  of  all  his  moral  attributes,  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  consisting  in  the  choice  of  the  greater 
above  the  smaller  good  of  the  universe,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  the 
former  class  of  principles,  it  has  been  criticised  as 
Hyper-Calvinism  :  on  account  of  its  adopting  the 
latter  class,  it  has  been  criticised  since  1772  as 
Arminian  and  Pelagian.     By  combining  the  two 
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classes,  and  developing  their  consistency  with 
each  other  and  with  the  uses  of  the  pulpit,  it  has 
claimed  the  title  of  "  Consistent  Calvinism." 
The  substance  of  it  has  been  now  incorporated 
with  what  is  termed  "New-England  Theology" 
(see  art.).  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

HOR,  Mount  {the  mountain).  There  are  two 
mountains  of  this  name  in  Scripture.  The  first, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Neby  Harun  ("the 
mountain  of  the  prophet  Aaron"),  is  on  the 
boundary-line  of  Edom  (Num.  xx.  23),  midway 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  is  forty-eight  hundred  feet  high.  It  has  two 
peaks ;  and  on  one  of  these,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
on  the  level  space  between  them,  from  whence  he 
could  be  seen  by  all  the  people,  Aaron  died  (Num. 
xx.  27,  28).  The  tomb  {Kabr  Harun)  now  shown 
to  travellers  as  his  is  a  small  building  twenty- 
eight  by  thirty-three  feet,  surmounted  by  a  white 
dome, — the  usual  mark  of  a  saint's  resting-place. 
The  interior  of  the  tomb  consists  of  two  rooms, 
one  above  the  other.  The  upper  one  has  in  it  a 
stone  sarcophagus :  the  ceiling  is  supported  by 
four  pillars.  The  lower  room  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  is  perfectly  dark.  At  one  end, 
through  a  grating,  is  shown  what  purports  to  be 
the  real  tomb. 

The  second  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8)  was 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  "  entrance  of 
Hamath,"  but  has  not  been  further  identified. 

HORBE,  Johann  Heinrich,  b.  at  Colmar,  in 
Alsace,  June  11, 1645;  d.  at  Steinbeck,  near  Ham- 
burg, Jan.  26,  1695;  studied  theology  at  Strass- 
burg,  where,  among  others,  he  also  had  Spener 
for  his  teacher;  visited  afterwards  the  universi- 
ties of  Jena,  Leipzig,  Wittenberg,  Helmstadt,  and 
Kiel ;  travelled  in  Holland,  England,  and  France, 
and  was  in  1671  appointed  pastor  at  Trarbach  on 
the  Mosel.  The  boldness  with  which  he  expound- 
ed and  carried  out  into  practice  his  pietistic  views 
brought  him  into  collision  with  his  colleagues, 
and  in  1678  he  was  dismissed.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Windsheim  in 
Franconia,  and  in  1684  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Hamburg.  In  the  latter  place  he  found  many 
adherents,  but  also  many  adversaries ;  and  the 
distribution  of  Die  Klugheit  der  Gerechlen,  a  trans- 
lation of  a  pamphlet  by  the  French  mystic  Pierre 
Poiret,  raised  such  a  storm  against  him  that  he 
was  dismissed  November,  1693.  He  retired  to 
Steinbeck,  where  he  died.  A  list  of  his  writings 
is  found  in  J.  Mollek  :  Cimbria  litterata,  II.  pp. 
355-372.  See  also  J.  Geffcken  :  Johann  Winck- 
ler  una1  die  Hamburgische  Kirche,  Hamburg,  1861. 

HORCHE,  Heinrich,  b.  at  Eschwege,  Dec.  12, 
1652;  d.  at  Kirchhain,  Aug.  5,  1729;  studied  at 
Marburg,  and  was  appointed  court-preacher  at 
Kreuznach  1685,  and  pastor  of  Herborn  1690, 
from  which  latter  position  he  was  dismissed  in 
1698.  Gradually  his  pietism  developed  into 
separatism,  his  enthusiasm  into  insanity.  The 
last  part  of  his  life  he  spent  wandering  about, 
preaching  in  public,  and  holding  conventicles. 
He  was  several  times  arrested,  and  twice  detained 
in  a  lunatic-asylum.  But  his  relations  with  all 
the  separatists  and  enthusiasts  of  his  time  con- 
tinued to  the  last.  See  H.  Hochhuth  :  H.  II. 
und  die  philadelphischen  Gemeinden  in  Hesse,  Gii- 
tersloh,  1876. 

HO'REB.     See  Sinai. 


HORMISDAS  (Pope  July  20,  514-Aug.  6,  523) 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  re-establishment 
of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
anathema  spoken  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over 
Anasius.  The  Emperor  Anastasius  refused  the 
demand,  but  his  successor,  Justin  I.,  complied 
with  it;  and  in  519  the  schism,  which  had  lasted 
for  thirty-five  years,  was  healed.  Hormisdas' 
letters  are  found  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  63 ;  his 
life,  in  Jaffe,  Reg.  Pont.  Rom.,  p.  65. 

HORNE,  George,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  commentator;  b.  at  Otham,  Kent,  Nov.  1, 
1730;  d.  at  Bath,  Jan.  17,  1792.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  made 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  1749.  He  rose  to  very  high 
distinction  as  a  scholar,  became  president  of 
Magdalen  in  1768,  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity 1776,  dean  of  Canterbury  1781,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Norwich  June  7,  1790. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Bishop  Home  was  an  evangelical  di- 
vine, a  polished  preacher,  and  a  genial  writer. 
He  early  entered  into  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Kennicott,  who  proposed  to  make  a  collation  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  fearing  the  results,  or  at 
least  denying  the  claims,  of  a  scientific  criticism 
of  the  Bible.  His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
(2  vols.,  1776)  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  is  his  best  work.  It  is  characterized  by  unc- 
tion and  fertility  of  devotional  counsel.  Editions 
have  appeared  with  an  excellent  Introductory 
Essay  by  Edward  Irving.  Among  his  other 
works  was  a  volume  of  Letters  on  Infidelity  (1784), 
in  which  he  criticises  Hume's  arguments.  See 
The  Works  of  B.  Home,  with,  his  Life,  by  William 
Jones,  London,  1795-99,  6  vols.,  and  1831,  4  vols. 

HORNE,  Thomas  Hartwell,  b.  in  London, 
Oct.  20,  1780 ;  d.  there  Jan.  27,  1862.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  (1789-95),  and  then 
was  a  barrister's  clerk ;  but  in  1809  he  became 
sub-librarian  to  the  Surrey  Institution,  in  1814 
librarian;  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  1819; 
was  senior  assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum 1824-60,  made  B.D.  by  Cambridge  1829. 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1831,  and  in  1833  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King,  and  St.  Nicolas  Aeons,  in 
London.  He  gave  early  evidence  of  his  literary 
ability  in  his  Brief  View  of  the  Necessity  and 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1800,  2d  ed.,  1802), 
and  wrote  very  many  pamphlets  and  volumes; 
but  the  work  by  which  he  is  remembered  is  An 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1818,  3  vols.,  10th 
ed.,  vol.  2  revised  by  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson. 
D.D.,andvol.  4  by  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles. 
LL.D.,  1S56,  4  vols,  in  5.  But  Dr.  Davidson's 
'•rationalism"  led  to  the  rejection  of  his  work,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  revision  of  vol.  2  by  Rev. 
John  Ayre.  The  fourteenth  edition  of  the  work 
appeared  1877 :  there  is  also  an  American  reprint 
of  a  former  edition.  Home's  Introduction  is  the 
most  famous  book  of  its  class.  It  covers  the  entire 
field  of  biblical  learning,  —  not  only  general  and 
special  introduction  proper,  but  hermeneutics, 
apologetics,  biblical  geography,  natural  history, 
etc.  It  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
Church,  and  the  means  of  turning  many  persons 
unto  profound  Bible  study.    The  Bibliographical 
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Appendix  to  the  Introduction  is  the  best  thing  of 
its  kind  as  yet  published  in  English. 

HORNEY,  or  HORNEJUS,  Conrad,  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Nov.  25,  1590;  d.  at  Helmstadt,  Sept.  26, 
1649;  studied  philosophy  and  theology,  first  in 
his  native  place,  afterwards  at  Helmstadt,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1619,  and  of  theology  in  1628.  His  Compendium 
dialecticce  (1623),  Philosophies  moralis  (1624),  Theo- 
logke,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  (the  two  last  published 
after  his  death),  were  much  used  as  text-books, 
not  only  at  Helmstadt,  but  also  in  other  univer- 
sities. 

HOROLOGIUM  (upo/wyiov,  "a  dial"),  an  office- 
book  of  the  Greek  Church,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  breviary,  and  containing  the  office  for  the 
day  and  night  hours  of  the  Church,  from  matin 
to  compline,  with  the  variable  antiphons  and 
hymns,  and  various  short  offices,  prayers,  and 
canons,  for  occasional  use. 

HORSLEY,  Samuel,  a  learned  and  eloquent 
prelate  of  the  Church  of  England ;  b.  in  London, 
1733;  d.  at  Brighton,  Oct.  4,  1806.  His  father 
was  a  minister,  and  personally  supervised  his 
education  till  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
badge,  where  he  graduated  LL.B.  in  1758.  His 
first  charge  in  the  ministry  was  Newington  in 
Surrey.  In  1767  he  was  elected  to  the  Eoyal 
Society,  and  was  secretary  of  that  body  from 
1773  to  1784,  when  he  resigned  his  membership, 
on  account  of  difficulties  with  the  president.  He 
was  an  able  classical  scholar  and  mathematician, 
published  works  in  both  departments,  and  edited 
the  Works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  5  vols.,  1779- 
85.  His  ministerial  career  was  a  brilliant  one. 
After  filling  other  positions,  he  was  appointed 
in  1781  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's.  Whilst  hold- 
ma:  this  position,  he  entered  (1783)  upon  his 
famous  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley.  His  Let- 
ters (see  Horsley's  Tracts  in  Controversy  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  with  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  Horsley,  3d  ed., 
Dundee,  1812)  on  this  subject  are  full  of  learning 
and  keen  argument.  In  clear  and  solid  reason- 
ing he  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  opponent; 
and  Gibbon  describes  his  achievements  by  saying 
that  "his  spear  pierced  the  Socinian's  shield." 
The  dispute  was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and 
not  a  little  acrimony  on  both  sides.  For  his 
services  in  stopping  the  tide  of  Socinianism,  he 
was  rewarded  by  Thurlow  with  a  prebend's  stall 
f  Gloucester,  and  with  the  see  of  St.  David's,  in 
1788.  In  Parliament,  Bishop  Horsley  was  an 
energetic  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1793  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  rewarded 
with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  for  a  famous 
sermon  preached  there  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  few  days  after 
Louis  X\I.  was  guillotined.  In  1802  he  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph. 

Bishop  Horsley  was  a  man  of  overbearing 
Jemper  but  a  keen  reasoner,  sound  scholar,  and 
eloquent  orator.  His  sermons  are  among  the 
TrI  bes*  .sPecimens  of  English  pulpit  eloquence. 
Among  his  works  not  already  referred  to  may  be 
lsndwi?  a  Commentary  on  Hosea  (1801,  2d  ed., 
i^TJs       P°sthumous  work  on  the  Psalms  trans- 

im/r7nhe  f1^™'  etc-  <1815'  2  vols-'  4th  ed-, 
P„J'  BJM!cal    Criticism   of   Fourteen    Historical 

?ft  "A?/,  °Ld   Test™™<,  etc.   (1820,  4  vols., 
-d  ed.,   1844,   2   vols.),   a   collected   edition    of 
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Horsley's  Theological  Works  (London,  1830,  9 
vols.),  and  his  Sermons,  complete  in  1  vol.  (Lon- 
don, 1839).  See  Stanley:  Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  Stoughton:  Religion  in 
England,  vi.,  179  sqq. 

HOSE'A  (J#in,  "help"),  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
was  the  son  of  Beeri.  Of  his  life  nothing  further 
is  known  than  what  may  be  inferred  from  his 
prophecy.  Tradition  is  singularly  reticent  con- 
cerning him.  The  prophet  was  married,  and  had 
three  children.  His  marriage  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained as  an  allegory  [some  of  the  fathers, 
Horsley,  Pusey,  etc.],  nor  resolved  into  a  vision 
[Hengstenberg,  etc].  He  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  as  is  evident  from  vii.  5,  where  he 
calls  the  king  of  Israel  "  our  king,"  and  from  the 
contents  of  the  prophecy,  which  display  a  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom. 

The  Book  of  Hosea  is  divided  into  two  parts, — 
i.-iii.  and  iv.-xiv.  In  chapter  i.  it  is  told  how, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  the  prophet 
married  a  "wife  of  whoredoms"  (Gomer),  who 
bore  him  a  daughter  ("  Not  having  obtained  Mer- 
cy") and  two  sons  ("Jezreel"  and  "Not  my 
People").  These  three  names  are  plainly  sym- 
bolical of  God's  displeasure.  Chapter  ii.  prom- 
ises reconciliation  with  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing their  alienation  from  him.  The  new  and 
pleasanter  names  are  substituted,  —  "  My  People," 
and  I' Having  obtained  Mercy."  But  between 
the  displeasure  and  reconciliation  a  period  was  to 
intervene  (iii.)  in  which  Israel  should  be  pun- 
ished for  its  spiritual  adultery,  and  be  led  by 
sorrows  to  seek  again  the  Lord. 

The  second  part  (iv.-xiv.)  contains  a  series  of 
punitive  and  threatening  discourses.      The   first 
of  these  (iv.)  describes  the  deep  moral  fall  of  the 
land,  in  which  the  leaders  and  priests  were  also 
involved.     In  the  second  (v.-vi.  3),  the  prophet 
urges   the  responsibility  of  the   priests   for  the 
spiritual  declension  and  the  divine  punishment, 
in  spite  of  the  help  sought  from  foreign  nations, 
and  closes  with  the  scene  of  the  people's  return- 
ing wounded  to  the  Lord  for  healing.     This  sec- 
tion belongs  to  the  reign  of  Shallum,  which  lasted 
only  one  month  (v.  7).     If  this  be  granted,  then 
the  former  section  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Zacha- 
riah.     The  third  discourse  (vi.   4-vii.   16)  con- 
tains  a  reproof  of   Ephraim,  who   is  unstable, 
wanders  off  from  God,  and  seeks  aid  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria.     As  Hitzig  has  rightly  pointed  out, 
vii.  7  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  of  this  discourse 
pretty  accurately  in  the  reign  of  Menahem.     The 
fourth  discourse  (viii.  1-ix.  9)  again  lays  bare 
the  spiritual  adultery  of  Israel,  and  lifts  a  warn- 
ing voice.     It  evidently  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Menahem,  who   leaned   upon   Assyria  (viii.  4). 
The  fifth  discourse  (ix.  10-xi.  11)  three  times 
shows  how  Israel  had  returned  God's  goodness 
by  turning  to  idols.     If,  as  is  very  probable,  x.  14 
refers   to    Shalmaneser,  then  this  prophecy  was 
spoken  under  King  Hoshea.     The  last  discourse 
(xii.  1-xiv.  9),  which  closes  with  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  the  people  to  repent,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  divine  promise,  belongs   also   to   the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  and  before  the  fall  of  the  North- 
ern Kingdom. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  here  a  series  of  prophecies 
reaching  from  the  last  years  of  Jeroboam  II., 
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king  of  Israel,  into  the  reign  of  Hoshea ;  so  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  superscription  (i.  1),  as  some  have 
done  [or  from  about  784  to  726  B.C.]-  That  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  in  their  integrity,  has  with  reason  been  em- 
phasized by  Ewald. 

Hosea  is  closely  related  to  Amos,  his  older  con- 
temporary, as  is  evident  by  a  comparison  of  Hos. 
iv.  3,  and  Amos  viii.  8 ;  Hos.  iv.  15,  and  Amos 
v.  5;  Hos.  v.  7,  and  Amos  vii.  4,  etc.  But, 
closely  related  as  the  prophets  are,  the  differences 
in  their  language  and  manner  of  representation 
are  marked.  Hosea's  style  is  full  of  rare  words 
(ii.  4,  12,  viii.  6,  etc.),  verbal  forms  and  expres- 
sions (iv.  4,  ix.  1,  etc.).  In  other  respects,  also, 
they  differ.  Amos  is  more  gentle,  Hosea  more 
robust.  His  mind,  as  Umbreit  says,  "moves, 
profoundly  agitated,  under  the  burden,  divinely 
imposed,  of  preaching  against  the  sins  of  his 
people,  and  announcing  their  fall.  Hence  the 
abruptness  of  his  discourse,  the  disconnectedness 
of  the  sentences,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  figures,  which  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and 
without  being  rounded  out ;  so  that  Jerome  was 
right  when  he  said  Hosea  was  concise,  and  spoke, 
■as  it  were,  in  detached,  unconnected  sentences 
(commaticus  est  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens). 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  dark  flood  of  ire 
which  the  book  reveals  to  our  gaze,  it  also  unveils 
•a  light  of  reconciling  love  of  surpassing  beauty, 
which  ever  and  anon  shines  upon  the  adulterous 
people.  And  in  this  combination  lies  the  pecul- 
iar splendor  of  our  prophet." 

Hosea  is  referred  to  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  —  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  and 
Matt.  ii.  15. 

[Lit. — For  full  literature  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets, see  that  art.  For  a  text,  see  Hosea  et  Joel 
ad  fidem  codicis  Babylonici  Petropolitani,  ed. 
Stkack,  Petropoli,  1875;  Pocock:  Commentary 
on  Hosea,  Oxford,  1685 ;  Manger  :  Com.  in 
Hoseam,  Campis,  1782 ;  Bishop  Horsley  :  Hosea 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  Explanatory 
and  Critical,  2d  ed.,  London,  1804;  Simson:  D. 
Prophet  Hosea,  Hamburg,  1851  (with  full  history 
of  the  interpretation)  ;  Drake  :  Notes  on  Hosea, 
Cambridge,  1853 ;  Wunsche  :  D.  P.  Hosea,  Leip- 
zig, 1868 ;  Nowack  :  Hosea,  Berlin,  1880 ;  K.  A. 
R.  Toettermann  (chaps,  i.-vi.  3,  Leipzig,  1880) : 
•On  Hosea's  Marriage ;  Kurtz  :  D.  Ehe  d.  Proph. 
Hosea,  Dorpat,  1859.  See  Hosea,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Diet,  and  Encyclopaedia  Brit,  (by  Professor 
W.  R.  Smith).]  volck. 

HOSHE'A  {God  is  help),  the  son  of  Elah,  and 
the  last  and  best  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  headed 
a  conspiracy  against  Pekah,  slew  him,  and  seized 
the  throne  (2  Kings  xv.  30).  But  he  was  unable 
to  stay  the  fall  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  3) ;  and  in  his 
ninth  year  he  was  invaded  by  the  Assyrian  king, 
because  he  had  attempted  an  alliance  with  Egypt. 
Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  three-years'  siege,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  people  carried  away  to  Assyria 
(xvii.  6),  and  their  land  was  newly  peopled  (xvii. 
24,  cf.  Hos.  xiii.  16,  Mic.  i.  6).  It  would  seem 
that  the  king  who  began  the  siege  of  Samaria 
was  Shalmaneser;  the  king  who  took  it  was 
Sargon;  the  Egyptian  king,  who  is  called  So,  was 


Sevechus,  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-fifth 
Ethiopian  dynasty.  RUETSCHI. 

HOSIUS,  generally  called  Osius  by  Latin 
writers ;  b.  256 ;  d.  359 ;  was  Bishop  of  Corduba 
(Cordova),  in  Spain,  for  over  fifty  years.  He  was 
present  at  the  synod  of  Elvira  (305  or  306),  and 
agreed  in  its  severe  canons  concerning  the  lapsi, 
the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics,  and  other  points  of 
discipline.  Some  years  later  on  he  appears  at 
the  court  of  Constantine  the  Great  as  a  man  of 
great  influence.  He  brought  personally  the  em- 
peror's letter  to  Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
and  Arius,  exhorting  them  to  refrain  from  dis- 
turbing the  Church  by  their  disputes;  and  he 
was,  no  doubt,  instrumental  in  the  convention  of 
the  first  oecumenical  council  of  Nicsea  (325),  where 
he  played  a  prominent  part.  Of  the  details  of 
his  administration  of  his  diocese,  nothing  is 
known :  but  he  remained  the  firm  friend  of 
Athanasius  and  his  cause  in  the  Western  Church ; 
and  when  Constantius,  in  353,  endeavored  to 
establish  peace  in  the  Church  by  openly  favoring 
the  Arians,  Hosius  refused  not  only  to  condemn 
Athanasius,  but  also  to  enter  into  communion 
with  the  Arians.  The  demand  was  made  by  the 
emperor ;  and  Hosius  refused  again  in  a  dignified 
letter,  reminding  the  emperor,  that,  though  the 
realm  belonged  to  him,  the  Church  belonged  to 
the  bishops.  Hosius  was  then  banished  to  Sir- 
rnium ;  and,  by  a  synod  held  there  in  357,  he  was 
induced  to  subscribe  the  second  Sirmian  formula, 
involving  communion  with  the  Arians,  but  not 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Corduba,  he  retracted,  however.  Of  his 
writings,  only  the  above-mentioned  letter  has 
come  down  to  us.  Athanasius  :  Ad  Monach. ; 
Dale  :  Synod  of  Elvira,  1882.  W.  MOLLER. 

HOSIUS,  Stanislaus,  b.  in  Cracow,  May  5, 1504; 
d.  at  Capranica,  near  Rome,  Aug.  5, 1579;  studied 
law  at  Padua  and  Bologna ;  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Culm  1549, 
Bishop  of  Ermeland,  1551,  and  cardinal  1561. 
He  was  a  most  decided  and  energetic  enemy  of 
the  Reformation,  intimately  connected  with  the 
Jesuits,  rejoicing  over  the  murder  of  Coligny,  and 
anxious  that  Poland  also  should  have  its  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  drew  up  the  Con- 
fessio  Jidei  Christiana  catholica,  adopted  by  the 
synod  of  Petrikau  1551,  and  founded  in  1565  the 
college  and  seminary  of  Braunsberg,  which  for 
centuries  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
mission  among  the  Protestants.  He  was  not  a 
great  theologian.  The  Bible  he  considered  the 
"  property  of  the  Roman  Church ;  "  and,  that  one 
quality  left  out  of  view,  it  had,  he  thought,  no 
more  worth  than  the  fables  of  iEsop.  His  writ- 
ings, passionately  polemical,  are  full  of  theological 
blunders.  But  he  was  a  great  administrator  and  a 
great  diplomatist,  and  successfully  carried  through 
many  very  difficult  negotiations.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  at  Cologne,  1584.  See 
Krasinski  :  The  Reform,  in  Poland,  Lond.,  1838- 
40,  2  vols. ;  and  his  life  written  by  Rescius  and 
A.  Eichhorn,  Mainz,  1855,  2  vols.     SUDHOFF. 

HOSPINIAN,  Rudolph,  b.  at  Altorf,  Nov.  7, 
1547;  studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  and 
was  appointed,  first  director  of  the  gymnasium, 
then  pastor  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  March  11, 
1626.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  mostly 
polemical.     The  principal  of  his  works  are  De  ori- 
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gine  et  progressu  rituum  (1585),  De  templis  (1587), 
D/-  monachis  (1588),  Historia  sacramenlaria  (1603), 
Concordia  discors  (1617),  which  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  Hutter,  Historia  Jesuitica  (1619).  A 
collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Geneva, 
1681,  7  vols,  folio,  with  life  by  J.  H.  Heidegger. 

HOSPITALITY  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
This  virtue  was  practised  and  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  Israel  and  throughout  the  East. 
When  a  stranger  appeared,  he  was  invited  into 
the  house  or  tent.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  was 
furnished  with  water  to  wash  his  feet,  received  a 
supply  of  needful  food  for  himself  and  his  beast, 
and  enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection  from  his  host 
(Gen.  xviii.  2  sq.,  xix.  1  sq.,  xxiv.  25,  31  sq. ; 
Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii.  15,  xix.  20  sq.,  23).  To 
leave  a  stranger  outside  in  the  street  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  community  (Judg.  xix.  15), 
and  to  refuse  him  admittance  was  considered  dis- 
creditable (Job  xxxi.  32).  The  religious  hatred 
existing  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  destroyed 
the  mutual  relations  of  hospitality  (Luke  ix.  53 ; 
John  iv.  9);  and  only  in  the  greatest  extremity 
would  the  Jew  partake  of  Samaritan  food,  and  if 
possible  he  avoided  passing  through  Samaria  on 
his  journeys.  On  his  departure,  the  traveller  was 
not  allowed  to  go  alone  or  empty  handed  (Gen. 
xviii.  16).  Where  modern  tourists  have  not 
spoiled  the  East,  this  custom  of  hospitality  is  still 
prevailing.  RUETSCHI. 

HOSPiTALLERS,or  HOSPITAL  BRETHREN, 
is  the  common  name  of  all  those  associations  of 
laymen,  monks,  canons,  and  knights,  which  devot- 
ed themselves  to  nursing  the  sick  and  the  poor  in 
the  hospitals,  while  at  the  same  time  observing 
certain  monastic  practices,  generally  according  to 
the  rule  of  Augustine.  Most  of  those  brother- 
hoods were  connected  with  some  regular  monastic 
order,  and  stood  under  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
op^ When  they  were  large,  they  had  a  general  of 
their  own ;  but  even  the  smaller  ones  had  their 
superior  or  major,  and  a  steward  to  take  care  of 
the  finances.  Some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieux  in  France,  were 
exempted  from  episcopal  authority,  and  stood  im- 
mediately under  the  Pope.  Only  a  few  of  them 
took  the  regular  monastic  vows. 

The  first  of  this  kind  of  brotherhood  was 
formed  in  Italy  in  the  ninth  century.  During 
the  crusades  their  number  increased  immensely, 
and  they  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  religious 
orders  of  knights,  as,  for  instance,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  originated 
from  the  same  movement.  One  of  the  oldest 
associations  bearing  the  name  of  Hospitallers 
was  that  of  the  Hospital  Brethren  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  founded  in  1190  at  Montpellier,  by  Count 
yuido,  and  confirmed  in  1198  by  Innocent  III.  : 
it  had  its  mother-house  in  the  Hospitale  S.  Spirilus 
in  Saxia  in  Rome.  Then  followed  the  Hospitallers 
of  Burgos  (1212),  the  Freres  de  la  Cliarite  de  la 
bienheureuse  Marie  (founded  at  Boucheraumont 
m  the  diocese  of  Chalons  1280,  and  having  its 
mother-house  in  the  hospital  Les  Billets  in  Paris), 
the  Brethren  of  Love,  the  Good  Brethren,  etc. 

lnere  were  also  hospital  sisters;  and  the  female 
associations  originating  in  the  twelfth  century 
achieved  a  still  greater  success  than  the  male  ones. 
J-hey  united  to  the  duty  of  nursing  the  sick  and 
tne  poor,  also  that  of  educating  young  girls,  espe- 


cially orphans,  and  rescuing  fallen  women.  The 
principal  sisterhoods  were  those  of  St.  Gervasius 
(1171),  St.  Catharine  in  Paris  (1222),  St.  Martha 
of  Pontarlier  (1687),  etc.  See  Helyot:  Histoire  d. 
ord.  mon.,  Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.  ZOCKLEB, 

HOSPITAL,  Michael  de  L'.     See  Hopital. 

HOSPITALS.  The  idea  of  honoring  and  serv- 
ing Christ  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  and 
diseased  has  manifestly  deeply  impressed  the 
Church.  From  the  beginning,  Christians  have 
been  proverbial  for  the  care  they  have  displayed 
for  the  weak.  The  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
the  early  Church  visited  the  sick  in  their  homes, 
but  not  they  alone ;  and,  even  in  times  of  perse- 
cution and  of  pestilence,  all  Christians  joined  in 
such  pious  duties.  Care  of  the  sick  was  unremit- 
ting. When  the  ban  of  the  State  was  lifted  from 
the  Church,  then  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  stranger,  began  to  be 
erected  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  And  these 
came  directly  under  the  care  of  the  bishops,  who, 
of  course,  employed  others  to  manage  the  details. 
Indeed,  the  Code  of  Justinian  made  their  employ- 
ment of  superintendents  obligatory.  Basil  the 
Great  (330-379)  seems  to  have  built  the  most 
complete  institution  of  the  kind.  In  it  there  were 
accommodations  even  for  lepers.  The  Emperor 
Julian  was  stirred  up  by  the  example  of  the 
Christians  to  provide  on  a  generous  scale  for 
the  sick.  Later  Placilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  (Hist.  Eccl., 
v.  19)  as  devoting  much  time  to  hospital  service, 
doing  even  menial  duties.  The  first  person  to 
build  a  hospital  in  Rome  was  Fabiola,  one  of 
Jerome's  converts,  who,  out  of  penitence  for  a 
constructive  sin  (a  second  marriage  after  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  her  husband's  adultery,  which 
was  contrary  to  church  law),  gave  all  her  property 
to  charitable  uses.  Jerome  himself  had  previously 
built  a  hospital  in  Bethlehem.  There  is  notice  of 
hospitals  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century;  in  Germany 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  The  Irish  mis- 
sionaries of  the  latter  period  built  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Northern  Europe  in  connection  with 
their  monasteries :  hence  they  were  called  "Hospi- 
talia  Scotorum;  "i.e.,  Irish  Hospitals. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  mentioned  by  Martigny, 
that  "  hospitals  were  in  ancient  times  commonly 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  dove,  either  on  the 
facade,  or  on  some  other  conspicuous  part  of  the 
building."  The  principal  hospital  in  Rome  bears 
this  designation,  and  has  borne  it  from  a  very 
remote  period. 

See  the  arts.  Hopitaux,  in  Martigny's  Diet,  des 
antiq.  chret.,  and  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclope- 
die  des  sciences  religieuses,  and  Hospitals,  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

HOSPITAL  SISTERS.    See  Hospitallers. 

HOSSBACH,  Peter  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Wusterhau- 
sen,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  Feb.  20,  1784; 
studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Francfort-on-the- 
Oder,  and  was  appointed  pastor,  first  of  Planitz, 
near  his  native  town,  then  at  the  military  acade- 
my, and  finally  at  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died  April  7,  1846.  Besides 
several  collections  of  sermons  (1822-48),  he  pub- 
lished DasLebenJ.  V-  Andreas  (1819)  and  Spener 
unci  seine  Zeit  (1828),  both  of  which  hold  a  high 
rank  among  historical  monographs. 
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HOST.     See  Mass. 

HOTTENTOTS,  Christian  Missions  among 
the,  were  begun  by  George  Schmidt,  a  Moravian 
missionary,  who  arrived  at  Cape  Town  in  1737- 
Although  he  spoke  through  an  interpreter,  his 
success  was  great,  arid  therefore  the  colonial 
government  interfered.  In  1744  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  order  to  have  his  grievances  removed ; 
but  in  this  he  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  governed  the 
colony,  did  not  even  allow  him  to  return.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  the  mission  was  resumed  by 
three  other  Moravian  missionaries,  and,  until  1795, 
carried  on  amid  formidable  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists.  Since  1806  the  colony  has  been 
under  British  government;  and  the  mission  has 
not  been  disturbed,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  But  the  Moravians  have  not  been 
alone  upon  the  field.  The  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  1798,  sent  thither  two  missionaries,  — 
Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  began  operations  in 
1814 ;  and  other  societies  have  since  come  in. 
The  success  of  their  work  refutes  the  Portuguese 
notion  that  the  Hottentots  were  a  race  of  apes, 
incapable  of  Christianization.  Low  as  they  are 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  they  are  still  soil  for 
the  gospel-seed,  and  bear  precious  increase.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  makes  of  the  Hottentot  a  hero 
and  a  saint.  For  a  full  account  of  the  language, 
history,  and  geographic  and  ethnographic  rela- 
tions of  the  Hottentots,  see  art.  in  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  9th  ed.,  vol.  xii.  309-313.  For  their 
religion,  see  T.  Haiin  :  Tsuni  WGoam,  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi,  London,  1882. 

HOTTINGER  is  the  name  of  a  Swiss  family 
which  has  produced  several  notable  theologians. 
— Johann  Heinrich  Hottinger,  b.  in  Zurich,  March 
10,  1620 ;  d.  there  June  5, 1667 ;  studied  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  in  Geneva,  Groningen, 
and  Leyden ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  his  native  city  1641 ;  and  wrote,  among  other 
works,  Exercitationes  Anti-Moriniance  de  Penta- 
teuclw  Samaritano  (1644),  and  Historia  Eccles.  Novi 
Test.  (1651-67,  9  vols).  —  Johann  Jacob  Hottinger, 
son  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Zurich,  Dec.  1, 1652;  d. 
there  Dec.  18, 1735;  studied  in  Basel  and  Geneva; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  his  native 
city  in  1698,  and  wrote  Helvetische  Kirchengesch. 
(1698-1729,  4  vols,  quarto).  —  Johann  Jacob 
Hottinger,  a  relative  of  the  preceding;  b.  in 
Zurich,  May  18,  1783;  was  professor  of  history 
there,  and  died  there  May  18,  1860.  He  contin- 
ued Johann  von  Midler's  work  on  the  history  of 
Switzerland,  and  gave  a  valuable  representation 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

HOUBIGANT,  Charles  Francois,  b.  in  Paris, 
1686 ;  d.  there  1783 ;  entered  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  1704;  served  as  teacher  in 
various  colleges,  but  retired  in  1722  on  account 
of  complete  deafness,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  principal  works  are  Ratines 
Hebraiques  (1732),  in  mnemonic  verses,  and  Bib- 
lica  Hebrdica,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  critical 
notes  (1753,  4  vols.),  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Oratory. 

HOURS,  Canonical.     See  Canonical  Hours. 

HOUSE  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  See  Ar- 
chitecture, Hebrew. 


HOUSE-COMMUNION,  or  PRIVATE  COM- 
MUNION, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sick, 
cannot  claim  apostolic  precedent,  but  came  in 
very  early ;  for  the  deacons  were  accustomed  to 
carry  the  consecrated  elements  immediately  after 
service  to  the  sick,  to  prisoners,  and  to  strangers. 
Tertullian,  in  the  third  century,  testifies  to  the 
practice  of  private  communion  on  the  part  of 
well  persons  (Ad  ux.,  2,  5,  de  or.,  19  [Eng.  trans. 
in  Ante-Xicene  Library,  Tert.,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  298]). 
In  Greek  churches  there  was  private  communion 
under  both  kinds.  In  Tertullian's  time  it  would 
seem  the  bread  alone  was  used  at  home,  and  eaten 
in  the  family-circle  at  morning-prayer.  Later  on, 
we  find  consecrated  bread  carried  upon  journeys, 
and  used  as  an  amulet ;  so  much  so,  that  councils 
protested  against  the  practice.  On  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
cup  was  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  and  the  pres- 
ent form  of  communion  for  the  sick  introduced. 

The  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches 
differ  upon  this  point  of  private  communion ;  the 
former  repressing,  and  the  latter  freely  allowing 
it.  The  Protestant  pastor  is  oft-times  confronted 
with  practical  difficulties  when  asked  to  dispense 
communion  to  the  sick,  and  should  therefore  act 
cautiously,  inquiring  carefully  into  the  condition 
of  the  sick  person,  so  as  to  be  assured  that  the 
service  is  intelligently  and  reverently  participated 
in,  and  not  superstitiously  as  a  preservative  against 
future  woe.  ROBERT  KUBEL. 

HOWARD,  John,  the  eminent  apostle  of  prison- 
reform;  b.  at  Hackney,  near  London,  Sept.  2, 
1726 ;  d.  at  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  Jan.  20, 
1790.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer;  but  fall- 
ing heir  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  by  his  father's 
death,  to  an  ample  fortune,  he  turned  his  back  on 
commercial  pursuits,  and  started  on  a  tour  to  the 
Continent.  On  his  return  he  was  married  to  a 
lady  much  older  than  himself,  who,  however,  lived 
only  a  few  years  after  the  event.  In  1756  he  took 
passage  to  Lisbon ;  but  the  vessel  was  captured 
by  a  French  privateer,  and  Howard  cast  into  a 
dungeon  at  Brest.  The  accommodations  were 
wretched,  and  the  provisions  scant  and  ill-served, 
the  meat  being  thrown  in  amongst  the  prisoners 
for  them  to  tear  it  to  pieces  as  best  they  could. 
He  was  transferred  to  Morlaix,  but,  released  on 
parole,  returned  to  England.  The  same  year  (1756) 
he  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for  some 
communications  on  meteorology.  About  this  time 
he  married  again,  and  spent  a  quiet  life  at  his 
seat  in  Cardington  (where  he  instituted  laudable 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  his  tenants)  until  his  wife's  death,  in  1765. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Bed- 
ford. In  1769  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  and, 
returning,  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Bedford  in  1773. 

A  new  period  of  Howard's  life  dates  from  this 
time.  He  now  began  a  series  of  investigations 
into  the  condition  of  prisons,  which  extended 
over  a  number  of  years,  led  him  to  travel  through 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  to  pursue  with  a 
perseverance  and  consecration  rarely  equalled  in 
any  department  of  life  his  inquiries  in  the  prisons 
of  almost  every  city  of  considerable  size  on  the 
Continent  or  Great  Britain.  These  unselfish 
labors  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  crowned 
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heads  and  parliaments,  and  have  won  for  his 
name  a  place,  with  those  of  Wilberforce  and  Mrs. 
Fry,  among  the  noblest  philanthropists  of  his 
country.  The  office  of  sheriff  was  the  occasion 
of  his  visiting  the  jails  of  Bedford  Comity  ;  and 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  them  is  summed 
up  in  his  own  words :  "  I  beheld  scenes  of  calami- 
ty which  I  grew  daily  more  and  more  anxious  to 
alleviate."  Not  only  were  the  accommodations 
miserable,  but  the  prisoners  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  unsalaried  jailers,  who  drew  their  support  from 
the  fees  of  their  wards,  and  had  power  to  detain 
them  till  these  were  paid.  In  November,  1773, 
he  began  visiting  the  jails  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  order  to  find  a  precedent  for  putting  the 
jailers  of  Bedford  upon  salaries,  —  a  measure 
which  he  strenuously  urged  upon  the  authorities. 
These  investigations,  which  were  gradually  pushed 
further  and  further,  till  he  had  visited  the  most 
of  the  county  jails  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  (1775),  strengthened  in  his  mind  the 
■conviction  of  the  urgent  call  for  remedial  meas- 
ures. The  rooms  were,  in  part,  underground  and 
damp,  and,  as  a  rule,  gloomy  and  filthy ;  in  one 
case  the  common  sewer  of  the  city  running  direct- 
ly under  one  of  the  prisons,  and  uncovered.  The 
bedding,  if  any,  was  usually  confined  to  straw, 
and  the  rations  unhealthy  and  insufficient.  Jail- 
fever,  and  small-pox  in  its  most  virulent  form, 
were  common  diseases.  In  1774  he  was  called  to 
testify  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  body  passed  a  resolution  "  recogniz- 
ing the  humanity  and  zeal  which  had  led  him  to 
visit  the  several  jails  in  this  kingdom,"  and  the 
same  year  passed  two  bills  for  the  better  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  and  care  of  jails.  In  the  spring 
of  1775  Howard  visited  Paris,  where,  after  much 
perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  getting  admission 
to  the  jails,  which  he  describes  as  "  beyond  im- 
agination horrid  and  dreadful."  He  also  travelled 
through  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  finding  in  the  last  two  countries  the 
prison  accommodations  in  a  comparatively  good 
state.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  a 
work  on  the  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations,  etc.  In  the 
years  which  immediately  followed,  he  extended 
his  visits  to  Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  everywhere  pursuing 
the  one  philanthropic  passion  of  his  life. 
_  The  last  five  years  of  Howard's  life  were  spent 
in  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of 
the  plague.  With  this  design  he  visited,  in  1785, 
the  lazarettos  of  various  cities  of  Italy,  went  as 
tar  as  Smyrna,  and  travelled  unknown  on  vessels 
infected  with  the  plague  in  order  to  be  able  the 
better  to  find  out  the  character  of  the  treatment 
ot  the  disease,  and  the  nature  of  the  quarantine 
regulations.  In  1780,  on  his  last  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land, he  published  an  Account  of  the  Principal 
Lazarettos  in  Europe,  etc.  These  latter  years  were 
saddened  by  the  wild  course  of  an  only  son,  who 
lost  his  reason ;  but  once  again  he  started  on  a 
|ouvney  to  the  Continent,  reached  Cherson  on  the 
"lack  Sea,  caught  the  plague  from  a  lady  whom 
ilf'  tried  to  cure,  and  died.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  con- 
taining a  well-deserved  eulogy.  To  his  efforts 
are  due  the  improved  system  of  prison  accommo- 
dation and  that  discipline  which  seeks  to  reform 


the  criminal,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but,  to 
some  extent,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
Of  the  animating  principle  of  his  career,  Br. 
Stoughton  has  said  that  "religious  principle 
developed  in  simple  and  unostentatious,  almost 
puritanical,  forms,  constituted  the  strength  and 
inspiration  of  Howard's  world-known  character." 
Mr.  Howard's  Life  has  been  written  by  Aiken 
(London,  1792),  Brown  (London,  1818),  Hep- 
woeth  Dixon  (London,  5th  ed.,  1854),  Taylor 
(London,  1836),  John  Field  (London,  1850), 
Stoughton  (London,  1853),  and  his  Correspond- 
ence edited  by  Field  (London,  1855). 

HOWE,  John,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine  and 
author;  b.  May  17, 1630,  at  Loughborough,  Leices- 
tershire, where  his  father  was  minister ;  d.  April 
2,  1705,  in  London.  The  elder  Howe  was  thrust 
out  of  his  position  by  Laud  for  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Puritans,  and  went  to  Ireland  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  five  years  old.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  settled  in 
Lancaster.  John  tlowe  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  made  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College  in  the  latter  university,  of  which  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin  was  at  the  time  the  president. 
About  1652  he  became  pastor  at  Great  Torring- 
ton  in  Devonshire.  In  this  place,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  the  order  of  his  services  on 
fast-days  was  as  follows :  Beginning  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  he  made  an  invocation  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  length,  spent  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  expounding  a  chapter,  prayed  for  an 
hour,  preached  for  an  hour,  then  prayed  again 
for  half  an  hour.  Here  followed  a  recess,  in  which 
Mr.  Howe  took  some  refreshment.  Returning  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  (the  people  singing  all  the 
while),  the  services  were  resumed  with  a  prayer 
of  an  hour,  continued  with  a  sermon  of  another 
hour,  and  concluded  at  four  in  the  afternoon  with 
a  final  prayer  "  of  about  a  half  an  hour  or  more." 
Mr.  Howe  was  a  successful  pastor ;  but  his  biog- 
rapher, Edmund  Calamy,  without  doubt  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  present  age  when  he  closes  this 
description  by  exclaiming,' "  A  sort  of  service  that 
few  could  have  gone  through  without  inexpressi- 
ble weariness,  both  to  themselves  and  their  audi- 
tories." 

In  1654  Howe  went  on  a  visit  to  London,  and 
was  an  auditor  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  when 
he  was  espied,  and  recognized  from  his  garb,  by 
Cromwell,  to  be  a  country  minister.  Attracted 
by  his  fine  appearance,  the  Protector  despatched 
a  messenger  after  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
services,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  to  remain  over 
the  following  Sabbath  and  preach  before  him, 
that  in  vain  he  pleaded  one  excuse  after  another. 
The  result  was  that  Howe,  much  against  his  pri- 
vate preferences,  became  one  of  Cromwell's  chap- 
lains. Elevated  to  this  position,  he  showed  a 
tolerant  spirit,  and  helped  more  than  one  of  the 
Episcopalian  clergymen,  as7  notably,  Thomas  Ful- 
ler and  Dr.  Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Upon  Richard's  deposition,  he  returned  to  his 
former  parish  at  Torrington.  When  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed,  he  quitted  his  church,  but 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood, 
preaching  in  private  houses.  In  this  period  he 
was  called  to  Exeter  to  see  the  bishop,  who  pro- 
posed to  him  to  be  re-ordained.  Howe  answered, 
"  The  thought  is  shocking,  my  lord  :  it  hurts  my 
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understanding.  It  is  an  absurdity,  for  nothing 
can  have  two  beginnings.  I  am  sure  I  am  a  min- 
ister of  Christ,  and  I  can't  begin  again  to  be  a 
minister."  In  common  with  Dr.  Bates  and  others, 
he  accepted  the  Five-Mile  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1665,  with  the  limiting  clause,  "  so  far  as  the 
laws  of  man  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 
In  1671,  having  preached  privately  at  houses  in 
the  mean  while,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Antrim,  Ireland,  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Massarene. 
In  1675  he  accepted  a  call  to  London,  and  was 
allowed  to  preach  by  the  king's  indulgence.  He 
was  several  times  approached  by  persons  high  in 
position,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  led  to  con- 
form. In  1685,  on  account  of  the  greater  severity 
shown  to  the  dissenters,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  accompany  Lord  Wharton  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  year  following  settled  at  Utrecht.  When 
James  II.  issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience  (in  1687),  Howe  returned  to  his  old 
position  in  London.  From  this  time  till  his  death 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  theological  dis- 
cussions of  the  day  (as  that  on  the  Trinity),  and 
preserved  the  respect  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Howe  is  described  as  tall  in  person,  grace- 
ful in  manner,  and  of  a  piercing  but  pleasant  eye. 
He  was  a  ready  offhand  preacher,  and  never  used 
notes.  He  was  conciliatory  in  disposition,  catho- 
lic in  spirit,  anxious  to  promote  Christian  unity, 
and  more  than  once  put  his  opponents  in  contro- 
versy to  the  blush  by  his  moderation  and  fairness. 

Howe's  works,  in  spite  of  being  somewhat  pro- 
lix and  tedious,  are  among  the  most  suggestive 
and  profound  of  the  Puritan  writings.  "  I  have 
learned  more  from  John  Howe  than  from  any 
author  I  ever  read,"  said  Robert  Hall.  "  There 
is  an  astonishing  magnificence  about  his  concep- 
tions "  (edition  of  his  works,  Lond.,  1853,  vi.  120). 
His  principal  works  are  the  treatise,  Delighting  in 
God,  1674 ;  The  Living  Temple,  1st  part,  1676, 
2d  part,  1702,  in  which  he  discusses  the  questions 
naturally  suggested  by  the  idea  that  man  is  the 
temple  of  God;  The  Redeemer's  Tears  over  Lost 
Souls,  1684.  His  Complete  Works  were  first  issued 
(with  a  Life  by  Edmund  Calamy)  Lond.,  1724, 
2  vols.,  then  by  Hunt,  Lond.,  1810-22,  7  vols. 
The  most  accessible  edition  (containing  the  Life 
by  Calamy),  N.Y.,  1869,  2  vols.  See  also  Roger's  : 
Life  of  John  Howe,  Lond.,  1836. 

HOWIE,  John,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  layman; 
b.  at  Lochgoin,  Nov.  14, 1735;  d.  there  September, 
1791.  He  wrote  that  famous  book,  The  Scots 
Worthies,  or,  as  the  full  title  reads,  Bibliotheca 
Scoticana ;  or  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  most 
eminent  Scots  worthies,  etc.,  1503-1688,  Glasgow, 
1774  and  often;  new  ed.,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  William 
McGavin,_  Edinburgh  and  Few  York,  1853.  The 
book  is  still  in  print,  and  read. 

HOYLE,  Joshua,  D.D.,  b.  at  Sorby,  near  Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire,  Eng. ;  d.  Dec.  6,  1654.  He  was 
educated  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  but  became 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  took  his 
degrees  of  divinity,  and  became  professor  of 
divinity,  in  that  university.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  biblical  studies  and  the  Roman-Catholic 
controversy,  and  was  a  friend  and  warm  admirer 
of  Archbishop  Ussher.  He  fled  from  the  Irish 
massacre  and  returned  to  England,  and  became 
vicar  of  Stepney  near  London.     In  1643  he  was 


appointed  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines.  He  labored  on  the  committee 
on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1648  he  was 
appointed  master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  Kings  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university.. 
His  two  published  works  are,  A  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Malone,  Jesuit,  his  reply  concerning  Real  Presence 
(4to,  pp.  662,  Dublin,  1641),  and  Jehoiadah's 
justice  against  Mattan,  Baal's  Priest,  a  sermon 
(London,  1645).  c.  A.  BRIGGS. 

HRABANUS.     SeeRABANUs. 

HROSWITHA,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Gan- 
dersheim  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony ;  wrote,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  a  series  of  legends 
in  leonine  verses  {Maria,  Ascensio  Domini,  Passw 
S.  Gongolfi,  etc.),  an  epic  (Gesta  Oddonis),  and 
six  religious  comedies  {Gallicanus,  Duleitius,  Ca- 
limachus,  Abraham,  Pafnutius,  and  Sapientia),  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Terence  on  the  stu- 
dents of  the  cloister-schools.  Her  works  were 
edited  by  K.  Barach,  Nuremberg,  1858.  See 
Koepke  :  Hrotsuit  von  Gandersheim,  Berlin,  1869. 

HUBER,  Johannes  Nepomuk,  b.  in  Munich, 
Aug.  18,  1830;  d.  there,  March  20,  1879.  He 
was  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  (1859); 
and  then  ordinary  professor  (1864),  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich,  one  of  the  most  fearless  oppo- 
nents of  Ultramontanism,  and  later  a  leader  in 
the  Old  Catholic  movement.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are  Philosophic  der  Kirclienvater  (Miinchen, 
1859,  put  on  the  Index  in  1860),  Johann  Scotus 
Erigena  (1859),  Das  Papstlhum  u.  d.  Staat  (1S70)> 
Geschiclite  des  Jesuitenordens  (1873).  He  also- 
took  part  in  the  composition  of  Janus  (1869),  and 
wrote  Quirinus  (1870).  See  his  Life  by  Zirn- 
gikbl,  Miinchen,  1881. 

HUBER,  Samuel,  b.  at  Burgdorf,  near  Berne, 
1547;  d.  at  Osterwiek,  in  Hanover,  March  23r 
1624 ;  studied  theology,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
of  his  native  parish.  He  inclined  very  strongly 
toward  Lutheranism ;  and,  being  of  a  very  com- 
bative temperament,  he  caught  at  every  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  Beza,  Musculus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church,  especially  on 
the  question  of  predestination.  The  result  was, 
that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  banished 
from  the  country,  June  28,  1588.  At  Tubingen, 
whither  he  repaired,  he  openly  embraced  Lu- 
theranism; and  in  1592  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  But  there,  too,  he 
fell  out  with  his  colleagues.  He  would  make  no 
distinction  between  dilectio  and  eleclio,  but  taught 
a  universalism  which  scandalized  the  Lutherans. 
Jan.  18,  1595,  he  was  once  more  deposed,  and 
banished  from  the  country.  The  rest  of  his  life 
he  spent  wandering  from  place  to  place,  in  very 
depressed  circumstances.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works,  among  which  his  Anti-Bellarminus  (1607) 
occupies  the  principal  place,  is  found  in  J.  A. 
Schmid  :  Dissert,  de  S.  H.,  Helmstadt,  1708.  See 
also  Acta  Huberiana,  Tubingen,  1597,  and  Acta 
Huberiana,  ed.  Gotze,  Liibeck,  1707. 

HUBERINUS,  Caspar,  b.  at  Wilspach,  Bava- 
ria, Dec.  21,  1500;  d.  at  Oehringen,  Oct.  6,  1553; 
was  a  monk,  when  in  1525  he  began  to  preach 
the  Reformation  in  Augsburg,  and  became  evan- 
gelical pastor  there  in  1528,  and  in  1544  superin- 
tendent at  Oehringen.  He  published  several- 
collections  of  sermons. 

HUBERT,  St.,  son  of  Bertrand,  Duke  of  Gui- 
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enne,  and  a  passionate  hunter ;  was  converted  by 
meeting  a  stag  which  bore  a  cross  between  his 
antlers,  and  became  bishop  of  Liege  in  708.  He 
died  in  727 ;  and  his  remains  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  monastery  of  Audoin,  which  bears 
his  name.  See  Gkanges  :  Vie  de  saint  Hubert, 
Moulins,  1S73; 

HUBMAIER,  or,  as  he  used  to  write  the  name 
himself,  HUBMOR,  Balthasar,  b.  at  Friedberg, 
near  Augsburg,  14S0;  d.  in  Vienna  (burnt  at  the 
stake)  March  10,  1528;  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Freiburg  under  Fck,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt  in  1512,  and 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  in  1519. 
From  the  latter  position  he  was  removed  in  1522, 
suspected  of  favoring  the  Reformation;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  become  settled  as  preacher  of 
AYaldshut,  he  entered  into  communication  with 
Zwingli,  and  openly  embraced  the  reformed  faith. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Th.  Miinzer ;  and  when,  in  1525,  he  published  his 
Yon  dem  christlichen  Taafder  Glciubigen,  it  became 
apparent  that  he  had  adopted  the  Anabaptist 
views.  Expelled  from  Waldshut  by  the  Austri- 
an, he  fled  to  Zurich,  but  was  imprisoned  there, 
and  compelled  to  recant  April  0, 1526.  He  after- 
wards retracted  the  recantation,  and  settled  in 
Moravia,  where  he  found  many  adherents,  and 
developed  a  great  activity,  preaching  and  writ- 
ing; but  when,  after  the  death  of  King  Lewis  of 
Hungary,  Moravia  fell  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
Hubmaier  was  dragged  to  Vienna,  and  executed. 
Calvary,  in  his  Mitt,  cuts  dem  Antiquariate  (vol.  i., 
Berlin,  1870),  gives  a  picture  of  the  man  and  a 
complete  list  of  his  works.  CUNITZ. 

HUC,  Evariste  Regis,  b.  at  Toulouse,  Aug.  1, 
1S13 ;  d.  in  Paris,  March  31,  1S60 ;  entered  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  went  in  1839 
to  China  as  a  missionary.  In  1849  he  returned, 
and  published  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet 
et  la  Chine  (Paris,  1850 ;  translated  into  English, 
London,  1851,  New  York,  1853),  L'Empire  Chi- 
nois  (Paris,  1854;  translated  into  English,  New 
York,  1855),  and  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine,  en 
Tartarie,  el  au  Thibet  (Paris,  1857). 

HUCARIUS.    See  Canon  Law. 

HUCBALD,  b.  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; d.  930;  was  director  first  of  the  cloister- 
school  of  St.  Amand  in  Flanders,  then  of  the 
cathedral-school  of  Rheims.  He  wrote  two  trea- 
tises on  music,  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  music,  some  biographies  of  saints, 
which  are  of  historical  value,  and  a  poem.  See 
C.  Nisard:  Hucbald,  Paris,  1867 

HUET,  Francois,  b.  at  Villeau,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir,  Dec.  26,  1814 ;  d.  in  Paris, 
•July  1,  1869 ;  was  for  several  years  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Ghent,  but  lost  that  position  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Ultramontanists ;  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Milan  of  Servia,  and  published 
Recherches  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  d' Henri  de 
Gaud,  1838;  Le  Carte'sianisme,  1843,  2  vols.;  Le 
regne  social  du  Christianisme,  1853 ;  Essais  de  re- 
forme  catholique,  1856,  in  connection  with  Bordas- 
IJemoulin ;  La  Revolution  reiiqieuse  au  19me  siecle, 
1866.  ' 

HUET,  Pierre  Daniel,  b.  at  Caen,  Feb.  8, 1630; 
d.  in  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1721 ;  was  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  young  dauphin,  and  was  in  1689  made 
bishop  of  Avranches,  but  resigned  in  1699,  and 


devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  exclusively 
to  literature.  He  published  a  celebrated  edition 
of  Origen,  2  vols,  folio,  1668.  Of  his  original 
works,  the  principal  are  Demonslratio  evangelica, 
1679;  Censura  philosophice  cariesiance,  1089;  Quais- 
tiones  Aluctance,  1090;  etc.  See  Bautholmess  : 
Huet,  ou  le  scepticisme  the'ologique,  1850. 

HUG,  Johann  Leonard,  Roman-Catholic  bibli- 
cal scholar;  b.  at  Constanz,  June  1,  1765;  d.  at 
Freiburg,  South  Germany,  March  11, 1846.  After 
a  brilliant  career  in  the  university  of  Freiburg, 
he  became  (1787)  superintendent  of  the  studies 
in  the  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests  in  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and  in  1791  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  (1792)  of  the  New  Testament.  The  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  laboriously  spent  in  the  service 
of  his  beloved  university ;  although  his  great  repu- 
tation induced  calls  to  Breslau,  Cologne,  Tubin- 
gen, and  Bonn  (three  times).  It  was  Hug's  great 
service  to  oppose  the  Semler  school  of  New  Tes- 
tament, particularly  of  gospel,  interpretation. 
Hug  held  firmly  to  the  historicity  of  the  New- 
Testament  writing's,  and  on  this  basis  vigorously 
defended  them.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  neuen  Testaments, 
Stuttgart  u.  Tubingen,  1808,  2  vols.,  later  editions, 
1821,  1826,  1847,  French  (partial)  translation  by 
J.  E.  Cellerier,  Geneva,  1823,  English  translation 
by  Wait,  London,  1827,  and  by  Fosdick,  with 
notes  by  Moses  Stuart,  Andover,  1836.  In  this 
work  he  advocates  the  theory,  that  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  the  New-Testament  text 
existed  only  in  a  common  edition  (koivtj  iK6oaic~), 
which  was  subsequently  revised  by  Hesychius, 
Lucian  of  Antioch,  and  by  Origen.  (See  the 
discussion  of  this  theory  by  Tregelles,  in  Home's 
Introduction,  14th  ed.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  78-87,  and  by 
Scrivener,  Introduction,  2d  ed.,  pp.  458-460.) 
Among  other  noteworthy  writings  by  Hug  is  his 
new  interpretation  of  the  Canticles,  given  in  Das 
holie  Lied  in  einer  noch  unversuchten  Deutung  (Frei- 
burg, 1813)  and  Schutzschrift  fur  seine  Deutung 
des  hohen  Liedes  und  derselben  weitere  Erlduterung 
(Frieburg,  1818).  According  to  him,  the  bride 
is  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes ;  the  bride- 
groom is  King  Hezekiah  ;  the  brothers  of  Shula- 
mith  are  a  party  in  the  house  of  Judah ;  the  whole 
is  "a  representation,  clothed  in  idyllic  form,  of 
the  longing  felt  by  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
for  re-union  with  Judah,  but  which  those  '  broth- 
ers'  opposed."  (See  Zbckler,  in  Lange's  Commen- 
tary, American  edition,  Introduction  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  p.  32.)  For  a  full  account  of  Hug,  see 
Ad.  Maiek  :  Geddchtnissrede  auf  Hug,  Freiburg, 
1847 

HUGHES,  John,  first  archbishop  of  New  York ; 
b.  at  Annaloghan,  Ireland,  June  24,  1797;  d.  in 
New-York  City,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Pie  emigrated  in 
1817 ;  entered  the  Mount  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  Emmittsburg,  Frederick  County,  Md., 
1820;  ordained  priest  1826,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  until  1837,  when  he 
was  appointed  co-adjutor  bishop  of  New  York, 
and  consecrated  Jan.  7,  1838.  In  IS  12,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Dubois,  he  became  titular  bishop ; 
in  1850  the  see  of  New  York  was  raised  to  metro- 
politan rank,  and  he  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  In  1847  he 
delivered  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  at 
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their  request,  a  discourse  upon  Christianity,  the 
only  source  of  moral,  social,  and  political  regenera- 
tion. On  Aug.  5,  1855,  he  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  was 
dedicated  May  25,  1879.  In  November,  1861,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Thuiiow  Weed,  he  made  a 
semi-official  journey  to  Europe,  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  Seward,  in  order  to  secure  the  friendly 
neutrality  of  European  nations,  especially  of 
France.  '  In  July,  1863,  he  addressed,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  rioters,  from  the  balcony  of  his  house, 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  36th  Street ;  but  the 
great  crowd  which  had  collected,  although  Roman 
Catholic  and  Irish,  was  probably  not  riotous. 
Bishop  Hughes  played  a  more  prominent  part  in 
America  than  any  other  Roman  Catholic  of  his 
day,  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  general  respect 
and  popularity.  He  was,  however,  a  determined 
Romanist,  bent  upon  securing  the  destruction  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  support  by  the  public 
money  of  Roman-Catholic  schools.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  defend  himself  and  his  church.  He  had 
memorable  encounters  with  Dr.  John  Breckin- 
ridge in  1833  and  1835  (subsequently  published, 
Philadelphia,  1833  and  1836),  before  the  Common 
Council  of  New- York  City  (1839),  in  1847-48  with 
Dr.  Nicolas  Murray  (Kirwan),  whose  letters  were 
published  and  widely  circulated  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  with  Erastus  Brooks,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Express,  1855.  One  of  his  acts  as 
bishop  was  to  remove  the  lay  trustees  of  church 
property,  and  to  secure  the  titles  in  his  own  name. 
In  this  way  he  stopped  litigation,  which  had 
brought  Romanists  into  disrepute.  He  estab- 
lished (1841)  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham, 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.  See  his  Works,  edited 
by  L.  Kelioe,  New  York,  1864-65,  and  his  Life 
by  J.  K.  G.  Hassard,  New  York,  1866. 

HUGHES,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
b.  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1769 ;  d.  there  Oct.  12, 
1833.  lie  proceeded  M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  1790; 
he  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  (1799),  and  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  (1804)  ;  was  the  first  secretary 
to  each  of  these  organizations,  and  faithfully  and 
ably  discharged  his  duties.  See  his  Memoir,  by 
Leifchild,  London,  1834,  and  Bible  Societies, 
p.  260. 

HUGO  OF  AMIENS,  b.  at  Amiens,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century ;  d.  at  Rouen,  Nov. 
11,  1164 ;  entered  the  monastery  of  Cluny  in 
1113;  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1129; 
took  a  prominent  part  in  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  and  wrote  Dialogi  Theologici  (printed  in 
Martexe,  Thesaurus,  vol.  ii.),  and  Contra  Ilce- 
reticas,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works  of 
Guibert  de  Nogent,  in  the  edition  of  D'Achery. 

HUGO  OF  LINCOLN,  b.  about  1135,  at  Ava- 
lon,  Burgundy ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  19,  1200 ; 
entered  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse ; 
was  afterwards  invited  to  England  by  Henry  II. 
to  establish  the  first  Carthusian  monastery  in 
England,  at  Witham,  and  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1186.  He  was  canonized  about 
twenty  years  after  his  death.  See  Perry  :  Life 
of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  1879. 

HUGO  OF  ST.  CHER  {De  Sancto  Can),  also 
called  Hugo  de  St.  Theodorico,  was  b.  at  St. 
Cher,  a  suburb  of  Yienne  in  Dauphine ;  studied 
theology  and   canon  law  in  Paris;    entered  the 


Dominican  order  in  1224 ;  was  made  a  cardinal 
by  Innocent  IV  in  1245 ;  and  d.  at  Orvieto  in 
1263.  He  was  a  learned  man,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversy  between  William  of  St. 
Amour  and  the  mendicant  orders,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  formed  to  examine  the 
Introductorius  in  Evangelium  ceternum  by  Gerhard. 
His  own  works,  however,  are  those  of  a  collector 
rather  than  those  of  an  author.  His  Postilla  in 
universa  Biblia  gives  short  explanations  —  literal, 
allegorical,  mystical,  and  moral  —  of  the  single 
words,  and  contains  many  curious  things.  But 
his  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Concordantim,  also  called 
Concordantim  S.  Jacobi  (because  he  was  aided  by 
monks  from  the  Dominican  monastery  of  St. 
Jacob),  or  Concordantice  Anglicance  (because  the 
quotations  were  afterwards  written  out  by  Eng- 
lish monks  residing  in  Paris),  became  the  model 
for  all  following  works  of  the  kind.  Many  works 
bearing  his  name  are  still  extant  in  manuscript; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  him. 
See  Quetif  et  Eciiard  :  Scriptores  ordinis  pra- 
dicalorum,  I.  194  sq.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

HUGO  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  with  his  contempo- 
raries Abelard  and  Bernard,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential theologians  of  the  twelfth  century;  was  b. 
about  1097;  d.  Feb.  11,  1141.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  a  contemplative  conventual  life,  and  shone 
in  consequence  of  piety  and  speculative  thought, 
rather  than  of  active  participation  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  his  day.  He  must  be  regarded 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  mediaeval  mysticism  of 
France,  for  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  dependent 
upon  him  for  the  essential  features  of  his  mysti- 
cal speculations.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
Peter  Lombard.  After-generations  gave  him  the 
title  of  Didascalus  ("teacher"),  or  Alter  Awjus- 
tinus  ("the  second  Augustine").  Two  localities 
claim  the  honor  of  being  Hugo's  birthplace,  — 
the  vicinage  of  Ypres  in  Flanders,  and  Saxony. 
The  Benedictines,  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Hist,  liter,  de  la 
France,  bring  forward  three  testimonies  from  old 
authors  in  favor  of  the  former.  But  there  are 
weightier  testimonies  for  Saxony.  His  tombstone 
declared  Hugo  to  be  of  Saxon  birth  (origine  Saxo). 
This  view  easily  explains  his  attendance  upon 
the  cloistral  school  of  Hamersleben  in  1115.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  testimonies  of  early 
Saxon  writers  who  speak  of  Hugo  as  belonging 
to  the  families  of  Von  Blankenburg  and  Regen- 
stein  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  After  passing 
through  the  school  at  Hamersleben,  he  went  with 
his  uncle,  archdeacon  Hugo  of  Halberstadt,  to 
France,  and  entered  the  famous  cloistral  institu- 
tion of  St.  Victor,  near  Paris.  Fifteen  years 
afterward  he  was  made  preceptor  of  the  school, 
—  a  position  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  eight 
years.  Among  his  scholars  were  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Adam  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
Hugo  stood  in  intimate  relations  with  Bernard, 
but  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  Church  and  State.  He  was  of  delicate  and 
sickly  constitution. 

Hugo's  writings  are  quite  numerous.  Thoseof 
a  more  mystical  tendency  belong  to  his  earlier 
period.  Among  these  are  the  three  tracts,  —  De 
Area  Morali,  De  Area  Myslica,  and  De  Vanitate 
Mundi,  —  in  which  he  compares  Noah's  ark  with 
the  church,  the  soul  in  this  world  with  the  soul  at 
peace  with  God,  etc.    His  exegetical  works  are  con- 
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fined  to  no  single  period  of  his  life.  They  have 
only  a  homiletical  interest,  and  are  the  least  origi- 
nal of  his  writings.  They  include  a  short  Intro- 
duction to  the  Scriptures,  Commentaries  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  other  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations, 
and  nineteen  Homilies  on  Ecclesiastes.  The  other 
commentaries  ascribed  to  him  (Luke,  John,  etc.) 
are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  To  the  last 
period  of  Hugo's  life  belong  his  three  most  valua- 
ble works.  The  Eruditio  Didascalia  is  encyclo- 
pedic, and  treats  in  three  books  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  in  an  equal  number  gives  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  church  history  and  the  Scriptures. 
Leaning  upon  the  authority  of  Jerome,  he  distin- 
guishesin  this  second  section  sharply  between  the 
canon  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  .nevertheless  seems 
to  give  to  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers  an 
equal  authority  with  the  canonical  books. 

The  other  two  works  of  the  last  period  (the 
Summa  Sententiarwn  and  the  De  Sacramentis 
Christ.  Fidei)  give  the  outline  of  Hugo's  theologi- 
cal views.  In  the  latter  he  defines  his  relation  to 
Abelard,  to  whom,  and  Anselm,  he  is  under  obli- 
gations for  some  of  his  speculations.  The  works 
of  God  he  treats  under  Works  of  Creation,  and 
Works  of  Restoration.  He  discusses  the  Trinity 
and  the  three  fundamental  divine  attributes, — 
power,  wisdom,  and  love.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  he  is  far  from  the  superfluous 
subtleties  of  the  scholastics  of  a  later  period.  Ori- 
ginal sin  he  agrees,  with  Melanchthon,  to  consist 
in  ignorance  and  concupiscence.  He  mentions 
five  sacraments,  —  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  con- 
firmation, extreme  unction,  and  marriage.  They 
confer  grace.  In  the  three  sections  on  eschatol- 
ogy  he  commends  prayers  to  the  saints. 

Lit.  —  Editions  of  Hugo's  works  :  Paris,  1518 
(incomplete)  and  1526,  3  vols,  (more  valuable)  ; 
Venice,  1588;  Mainz,  1617;  Cologne,  1617;  Rouen, 
1618,  3  vols,  (the  best).  Migne's  edition  in  his 
Patrology  is  an  uncritical  reprint.  Hist.  Liter,  de 
la  France,  vol.  xii.,  Paris,  1830  ;  Liebner  :  Hugo 
v.  S.  Victor,  1832  (the  most  comprehensive  mono- 
graph) ;  Hureau  :  II.  de  S.  V.,  Nouvel  Examen 
de  I'e'd.  de  ses  (Eeucres,  Paris,  1850  ;  Kaulich  : 
D.  Lehren  d.  Hugo  u.  Rich,  de  St.  Victor,  Prag, 
1864.  See  also  the  works  on  mediaeval  mysticism, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  ZOCKLER. 

HUGUENOTS,  a  designation  given  to  the  Re- 
formed, or  Calvinists,  of  France.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
French  Protestants  received  at  different  times  a 
variety  of  names,  applied,  for  the  most  part,  in 
derision;  such  as  Lutherans,  Sacramentarians, 
Chnstaudins,  Parpaillots,  "  those  of  the  pretended 
reformed  religion,"  or  simply  "  those  of  the  reli- 
gion," "religionnaires,"  etc.  It  was  not  until  the 
tune  of  the  Tumult  of  Amboise,  1560,  that  the 
term  "Huguenot"  came  into  general  use.  Among 
the  many  explanations  of  the  word  that  have 
been  offered,  only  three  need  be  mentioned.  It 
has  been  derived  from  the  German  Eidgenossen 
('confederates"), —  a  designation  borne  by  the 
patriotic  party  in  Geneva  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earher.  This  view  was  naturally  a  favorite  one 
with  those  writers  who  represented  the  Hugue- 
nots_  as  secret  conspirators  against  the  crown. 
Against  it  may  be  urged  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  transfer  of  the  name  from  Geneva  to 


the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  before  the  alleged  re-appearance  of  the 
word,  and  the  preference  given  by  Beza,  in  the 
history  written  by  him  or  under  his  supervision, 
in  Geneva,  for  another  derivation.  Less  plausi- 
ble is  the  explanation  offered  by  some  of  the 
Reformed  themselves,  who  maintained  that  they 
were  called  Huguenots  because  they  loyally  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
(Ungues)  Capet,  as  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Guises,  who  claimed  descent  from  Charle- 
magne. A  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
word  "  Huguenot "  was  unquestionably,  in  its  ori- 
gin, a  term  of  reproach,  the  application  of  which 
was  resented  as  a  gross  insult,  and  that  the  king 
was  petitioned  to  forbid  its  use.  A  third  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Etienne  Pasquier,  in  one  of  whose 
letters  the  word  first  occurs,  and  who  may  be 
regarded  as  our  best  authority.  It  arose,  he  says, 
in  Tours,  from  a  popular  superstition  that  a  hob- 
goblin, known  as  le  roy  Hugon,  or  Huguon,  nightly 
roamed  the  streets  of  the  city ;  whence  the  Protes- 
tants, who,  from  fear  of  persecution,  dared  not  to 
meet  save  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  came  to 
be  cal  led  Huguenots.  It  is  an  additional  point  in 
favor  &f  this  interpretation,  that  Pasquier  affirms 
that  he  heard  the  Protestants  called  Huguenots, 
by  certain  friends  of  his  living  at  Tours,  eight  or 
nine  years  before  the  Tumult  of  Amboise. 

The  history  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  kingdom 
of  France  may  be  considered  under  five  periods  : 
the  period  of  persecution  under  the  forms  of  law 
until  the  first  recognition  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion in  the  edict  of  January  (1562)  ;  the  civil 
wars  under  Charles  IX.,  culminating  in  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1572);  the  strug- 
gle to  secure  full  toleration  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.,  down  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  ;  the  period  that 
closes  with  the  disastrous  revocation  of  that  edict 
by  Louis  XIV  (1685)  ;  and  the  period  of  the 
entire  proscription  of  Protestantism,  ending  with 
the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  by 
Louis  XVI.  (1787),  just  before  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

I.  The  Period  of  Persecution  under  the 
Forms  of  Law  (1512-62).  —  The  Reformation  in 
France  may  be  regarded  as  dating  from  1512, 
when  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  the 
learned  Jacques  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  in  a  Latin 
commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  clearly 
enunciated  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
In  1516  William  Briconnet,  a  patron  of  letters 
and  an  advocate  of  a  moderate  reformation,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Meaux.  He  soon  gathered 
about  him  a  group  of  scholars,  including  Lefevre 
and  his  pupil  William  Farel,  Martial  Mazurier, 
Gerard  Roussel,  and  others,  by  whom  the  gospel 
was  preached  with  much  fervor  in  the  churches 
of  his  diocese.  In  1523  Lefevre  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  1528  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
version,  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  served  as 
a  basis  of  the  subsequent  version  of  Olivetanus, 
the  first  French  translation  from  the  original 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  resolution  of  Bishop 
Briconnet  having  given  way  before  threats  of 
persecution,'  the  open  reformatory  movement  of 
Meaux  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  teachers  whom  he  had  invited,  although 
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the  seeds  of  truth  they  had  scattered  lost  none  of 
their  vitality. 

At  first,  under  the  influence  of  his  sister,  the 
cultivated  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
Francis  I.  showed  a  disposition  to  favor  the 
Reformation.  This  arose,  however,  rather  from 
a  taste  for  learning,  and  ambition  to  earn  distinc- 
tion as  a  patron  of  the  revival  of  letters,  than 
from  any  hearty  sympathy  with  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  reformers.  Moreover,  the  immense 
ecclesiastical  patronage  which  he  secured  by 
means  of  the  concordat  entered  into  with  Leo  X., 
made  it  important  to  his  material  interests  that 
he  should  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Papacy. 
The  active  participation  of  Francis  I.  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants  dates  from  the  "  affair 
of  tl  a  placards"  (1534),  when  a  violent  handbill 
ags,mst  the  papal  mass  was  found  posted  upon 
the  door  of  the  king's  bed-chamber  in  the  Castle 
of  Amboise.  In  connection  with  the  great  expia- 
tory procession,  soon  after  instituted  (January, 
1535),  six  Protestants  were  burned  alive  before 
the  king's  eyes,  and  Francis  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  extirpate  heresy  from  his  dominions.  He 
would,  he  said,  cut  off  his  own  arm  were  it  infect- 
ed with  this  poison. 

The  executions  that  followed  for  some  months 
were  the  first  serious  attempt  at  persecution ; 
although  some  distinguished  victims,  such  as  the 
learned  and  noble  Louis  de  Berquin,  had  suffered 
earlier.  Legislation  became  moi~e  systematically 
severe.  In  1545  took  place  the  Massacre  of  Merin- 
dol  and  Cabrieres.  Twenty-two  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  the  River  Durance,  inhabited  by  French 
Waldenses  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Waldenses 
of  Piedmont,  were  destroyed  by  an  armed  expe- 
dition fitted  out  at  Aix  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Parliament  of  Provence.  The  next  year  witness- 
ed the  martyrdom  of  the  "Fourteen  of  Meaux." 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  bigoted  and 
licentious  son  of  Francis  (1547-59),  Protestantism 
grew  steadily,  despite  the  most  earnest  attempts 
to  destroy  it.  The  centre  of  the  reformatory 
movement  was  Geneva,  whence  John  Calvin  ex- 
erted, by  means  of  his  books  and  his  immense 
correspondence,  as  well  as  indirectly  through  his 
former  pupils,  an  influence  that  was  almost  in- 
credible. Stringent  laws  against  the  importation 
of  any  books  from  Geneva  accomplished  nothing. 
In  1555  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  failed  in  consequence  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  determined  resistance  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  with  President  Seguier  at  its  head.  In 
the  same  year  an  expedition,  under  the  patronage 
of  Admiral  Coligny,  set  sail  for  Brazil,  where  it 
was  hoped  that  a  home  for  the  persecuted  might 
be  found;  but  the  scheme  failed  through  the 
treachery  of  Villegagnon. 

The  Protestants  increased  greatly  in  numbers 
during  the  last  years  of  Henry's  life.  Of  this 
fact  a  proof  was  given  in  the  public  psalm-singing 
by  great  crowds  in  Paris  itself.  One  of  the  chief 
motives  of  the  king  in  concluding  a  disgraceful 
peace  with  Spain  was  avowedly  that  Henry  might 
have  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Six  weeks  before  the 
fatal  tournament  in  which  the  monarch  lost  his 
life,  the  first  national  synod  of  the  French  Re- 
formed churches  met  secretly  in  Paris  (May  26, 
1559).     It  adopted  a  confession  of  faith  which  I 


was  thereafter  the  standard  of  the  Protestant 
French-speaking  communities.  It  also  estab- 
lished, in  its  "  ecclesiastical  discipline,"  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  church  government,  with  its 
courts,  consistory,  provincial  colloquy  or  synod, 
and  national  synod.  During  the  succeeding  hun- 
dred years  twenty-eight  more  national  synods 
were  held.  After  1659,  the  government  refused  to 
permit  any  further  national  synods  to  be  convened. 

The  brief  reign  of  Francis  II.,  a  youth  of  only 
sixteen  years  of  age  (1559-60),  was  eventful. 
The  execution  of  Anne  du  Bourg,  a  counsellor  of 
Parliament,  distinguished  for  ability  and  for  sin- 
gular purity  of  character,  contributed  more  to 
advance  Protestantism  in  France,  and  to  exasper- 
ate liberal-minded  men  with  the  prevailing  tyran- 
ny, than  any  previous  acts  of  cruelty.  Through 
the  pusillanimity  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  King  of 
Navarre,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  the  entire 
control  of  affairs  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  two  uncles  of  the  young  Queen 
of  France,  Mary  of  Scots,  —  Charles,  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine ;  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
Protestants  had  borne  persecution  with  exem- 
plary patience,  so  long  as  it  was  inflicted  by  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  They  were  less  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  Guises,  who 
abused  the  authority  of  a  king  as  immature  in 
mind  as  he  was  feeble  in  body.  Their  impatience 
was  shared  by  a  lai'ge  number  of  patriotic.  French- 
men, not  Protestants,  who  refused  to  bear  the  rule 
of  a  family  regarded  by  them  as  foreign.  The 
Tumult  of  Amboise  (1560)  was  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  obnoxious  ministers,  and  to 
give  the  king  more  constitutional  advisers.  The 
Prince  of  Conde,  youngest  brother  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  was  the  secret  head  of  the  movement, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  led  the  Guises,  in 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  to  consent  (March, 
1560)  to  an  edict  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  with  no 
provision  for  the  toleration  of  Protestantism  in 
future.  At  the  assembly  of  notables  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  (August,  1560),  Admiral  Coligny  pre- 
sented, in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots,  petitions  for 
liberty  of  worship ;  and  two  prelates,  Archbishop 
Marillac  and  Bishop  Montluc,  openly  advocated 
the  assembling  of  a  national  council  to  heal  the 
malady  of  the  church. 

The  opportune  death  of  Francis  II.  (December, 
1560)  not  only  saved  the  life  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  whom  the  Guises  had  succeeded  in  enti- 
cing to  Orleans,  and  who  had  been  tried  by  a 
commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  but 
frustrated  a  larger  plot  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Huguenots.  Under  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of 
ten,  the  tolerant  policy  of  Chancellor  L'Hopital 
for  a  time  prevailed.  The  Colloquy  of  Poissy 
was  held  (September,  1561),  at  which  the  Hugue- 
nots for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
vindicating  their  religious  views  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  Theodore  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr 
were  the  chief  speakers  on  the  Protestant  side, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  most  promi- 
nent advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the 
17th  of  January,  1562,  the  famous  edict  known 
as  the  "  Edict  of  January "  was  published.  It 
embodied  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  to  whose  adherents  it  conceded  the 
liberty  to  meet  for  worship,  without  arms,  in  all 
places  outside  of  the  walled  towns. 
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The  Edict  of  January  was  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Huguenot  rights.  Its  violation  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  a  long  period  of  civil  commotion  :  for  a 
whole  generation  the  exertions  of  the  Huguenots 
were  directed  almost  solely  to  the  maintenance  or 
recovery  of  its  provisions. 

II.  The  Civil  Wars  under  Charles  IX., 
and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day  (1562-74).  —  Scarcely  had  the  edict  been 
signed,  when  the  unprovoked  Massacre  of  Vassy, 
perpetrated  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  upon  an  assem- 
bly of  Protestant  worshippers,  gave  the  signal  for 
the  first  civil  war  (1562-63).  Admiral  Coligny 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde-  were  the  Huguenot 
leaders :  Constable  Montmorency,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  Marshal  Saint  Andre  were  the  princi- 
pal Roman-Catholic  generals.  The  war  raged 
over  a  great  part  of  France,  with  various  suc- 
cesses on  both  sides.  Both  Montmorency  and 
Conde  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  St.  Andre  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  where  the  Hugue- 
nots met  with  defeat.  The  murder  of  Duke 
Francis  of  Guise,  by  a  fanatic  named  Poltrot, 
was  closely  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Amboise.  Instead  of  unrestricted  wor- 
ship outside  of  town-walls  throughout  France,  the 
Huguenots  were  now  allowed  to  meet  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  a  single  town  in  every  bailiwick,  and  in 
certain  cities  that  remained  in  their  possession 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  A  few  noble- 
men had  the  right  to  have  service  in  their  own 
castles. 

In  1565  the  Conference  of  Bayonne  was  held 
between  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  king  her 
son,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  the 
other.  At  this  meeting  it  has  been  generally,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  that  the  plan  of  the  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  executed  seven 
years  later,  was  traced  or  even  agreed  upon.  A 
second  civil  war  (1567-68)  soon  broke  out,  but 
it  was  of  short  duration.  The  third  civil  war 
(1568-70)  was  a  more  sanguinary  struggle.  The 
Huguenots  were  defeated  in  the  two  pitched  bat- 
tles of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  in  the  former  of 
which,  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  was  killed.  But 
the  admirable  generalship  of  Coligny  not  only 
saved  the  Huguenots  from  destruction,  but  en- 
abled them  to  secure  favorable  terms  of  peace. 

Two  years  of  quiet  followed,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  internecine  contest  might  soon  heal.  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre,  was  married  to  Margaret  of 
Valois,  youngest  sister  of  Charles  IX.  In  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  attending  the  occasion, 
Coligny  was  wounded  by  an  assassin.  This  event 
was  followed  within  forty-eight  hours  by  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Sunday, 
Aug.  24,  1572).  By  this  blow  the  attempt  was 
made  to  annihilate  the  Huguenots,  whom  their 
enemies  had  been  unable  to  destroy  in  honorable 
combat.  Coligny  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders,  together  with  multitudes  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  were  mercilessly  butchered, 
ihe  number  of  victims  in  Paris  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  has  been  estimated  vari- 
ously at  from  twenty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand.  (See  Bartholomew's  Day,  Massa- 
cre op  St.) 

^The  Huguenots  were  not,  however,  exterminat- 
In  a  fourth  war  (1572-73)  they  not   only 


ed. 


defended  La  Rochelle  with  success  against  the 
king,  but  obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace. 

III.  The  Struggle  to  secure  Full  Tol- 
eration, in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.,  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1574-98). 
—  A  fifth  civil  war,  begun  a  few  weeks  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.,  lasted  until  the  new  king 
became  convinced  that  it  was  a  hopeless  under- 
taking to  reduce  his  Protestant  subjects,  re- 
enforced  as  they  were  by  a  strong  German  aux- 
iliary army.  The  peace  now  conceded,  commonly 
known  as  "La  Paix  de  Monsieur"  (Edict  of  Beau- 
lieu,  May,.  1576),  was  ostensibly  more  advanta- 
geous than  any  previously  granted  to  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  since  it  authorized  the  celebration  of  their 
worship  everywhere  in  France  outside  of  Paris, 
without  exception  as  to  time  or  place,  unless  the 
nobleman  upon  whose  lands  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  it  should  object. 

The  very  liberality  of  the  new  pacification  led 
to  its  speedy  overthrow.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  and  of  the  Guises,  the 
Holy  and  Christian  League  sprang  up  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  France,  having  for  its  avowed  ob- 
ject the  extirpation  of  heresy.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General  at  Blois,  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  proclaim  himself  head  of  the  league. 
Hence  arose  the  sixth  civil  war,  which  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  since  the  king  found  the  states 
unwilling  to  supply  him  the  means  of  carrying- 
on  hostilities.  The  new  peace  (Edict  of  Poitiers, 
September,  1577)  re-introduced  discriminations 
as  to  the  cities  wherein  Protestant  worship  might 
be  held,  and  the  noblemen  entitled  to  have  ser- 
vices in  their  castles.  As  in  the  previous  peace, 
eight  cities  were  placed  in  Protestant  hands  as 
pledges  of  its  faithful  execution,  and  mixed  courts 
were  instituted  to  adjudicate  cases  in  which  the 
parties  belonged  to  different  religions. 

For  eight  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  covered  by  the  unimportant  seventh  civil 
war,  otherwise  known  as  "  La  Guerre  des  Amou- 
reux"  (1580),  the  peace  was  unbroken ;  although 
there  was  no  lack  of  surprises  of  cities  and  other 
infractions  of  the  treaty. 

In  1584  the  king's  only  brother  died.  As  Henry 
III.  was  childless,  Henry  of  Bourbon,  the  Hugue- 
not King  of  Navarre,  became  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  prospect  that  a  "heretic"  might 
succeed  gave  new  life  to  the  league.  The  Guises, 
with  the  support  of  Philip  II.,  made  war  upon 
Henry  III.,  and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  the 
Huguenots  took  no  part,  compelled  the  reluctant 
monarch  to  proscribe  the  Protestant  religion  by 
the  Edict  of  Nemours  (July,  1585). 

The  eighth  civil  war  followed  (1585-89).  The 
most  noted  action  was  the  battle  of  Coutras 
(1587),  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the 
Duke  of  Joyeuse,  were  defeated  by  the  Huguenot 
troops  of  Henry  of  Navarre;  the  duke  himself 
being  killed  in  the  engagement.  This  was  the 
first  pitched  battle  ever  won  by  the  Huguenots  ; 
and  it  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  then- 
enemies,  that  the  very  sight  of  the  Protestant 
soldiers  kneeling  before  joining  battle,  as  they 
had  done  at  Coutras,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  soldiers  in  subsequent 
engagements.  The  murder  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise, 
at  the  second  States  of  Blois  (December,  lobb),. 
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was  followed,  a  few  months  subsequently,  by  a 
truce  between  Henry  III.  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  assassination  of  Henry  III.  (August,  1589) 
brought  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant  prince, 
to  the  throne  of  France,  under  the  title  of  Henry 

IV. 

In  the  wars  in  which  this  king  was  engaged  for 
years  against  the  League,  backed  by  the  money 
and  troops  of  Philip  II.,  he  enjoyed  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Huguenots.  After  his  insincere 
abjuration  in  1593  (see  Henry  IV  ),  their  posi- 
tion was  in  some  respects  less  favorable  than  it 
had  been  under  the  Valois  kings  ;  since  they  had 
lost  their  nominal  leader  and  the  "  protector  "  of 
their  churches.  After  a  long  and  vexatious  delay, 
the  king  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  undertook  to. 
determine  the  civil  status  of  the  Protestants  by 
a  law  which  was  declared  to  be  "  perpetual  and 
irrevocable."  The  Edict  of  Nantes  (April,  1598) 
secured  freedom  of  conscience  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  recognized  the  right  of  the  Prot- 
estants to  meet  for  worship  on  the  lands  of  noble- 
men entitled  to  exercise  haute  justice  (there  were 
about  thirty-five  hundred  such),  and  in  the  places 
where  Protestant  worship  had  been  conceded  by 
the  edict  of  1577  and  subsequent  interpretative 
declarations.  These  and  other  concessions  re- 
specting the  admission  of  the  Reformed  to  civil 
offices,  and  to  universities  and  schools,  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  establish- 
ment of  mixed  courts,  etc.,  made  the  edict  the 
most  important  bulwark  of  Protestant  rights. 

IV  The  Period  from  the  Publication  to 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1598-1685).  —  The  edict  of  Henry  IV  was,  after 
his  assassination  (1610),  solemnly  confirmed  by 
the  successive  declarations  of  the  regent,  Marie 
de'  Medici,  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV  None 
the  less  had  the  Huguenots  soon  reason  to  com- 
plain of  infractions  of  a  vexatious  character,  for 
which  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained.  The 
ruin  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Beam  (1620), 
whither  Louis  XIII.  proceeded  in  person,  and  vio- 
lently re-established  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  hierarchy,  led  to  a  Huguenot  uprising. 
This  was  of  brief  duration  ;  but  in  1625  hostili- 
ties were  renewed.  The  Protestants  being  no 
match  for  the  forces  of  the  king,  the  fall  of  La 
Rochelle  (1628),  after  a  vigorous  siege  conducted 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  marked  the  close  of  the 
war  and  the  end  of  the  political  importance  of 
the  Huguenots  as  a  power  in  the  State. 

Meantime  never  were  the  Huguenots  intellectu- 
ally more  active.  Their  worship  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  after  having  been  fixed  at  the 
village  of  Ablon,  a  spot  both  distant,  and  difficult 
of  access  (see  Ablon),  had  been  brought  to  the 
nearer  and  more  convenient  Charenton.  This 
place  became  the  centre  of  a  powerful  religious 
and  philosophical  influence  that  made  itself  felt 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  at  the  royal 
court.  The  number  of  eminent  writers  and  preach- 
ers was  great.  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
not  less  than  six  theological  seminaries,  or  "acade- 
mies," had  been  instituted,  of  which  those  of 
Saumur,  Montauban,  and  Sedan,  were  the  most 
important. 

Although  the  violations  of  the  spirit  and  even 
the  letter  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  fre- 
quent, it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Cardi- 


nal Mazarin  (1661),  that  the  process  of  restric- 
tion, whose  logical  conclusion  could  only  be  the 
complete  repeal  of  Henry  IV  s  ordinance,  may 
be  said  distinctly  to  have  begun.  From  this  time 
forward,  the  Huguenots,  although  they  had  been 
highly  praised  by  the  monarch  himself  more  than 
once  for  their  loyalty  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of 
the  troubles  of  the  "  Fronde,"  were  allowed  little 
rest.  Vexatious  regulations  successively  deprived 
them  of  their  places  of  worship,  excluded  them 
from  one  employment  after  another,  or,  under 
the  forms  of  law,  robbed  them  of  their  property, 
and  even  the  possession  of  their  children.  As 
the  time  for  the  last  act  approached,  the  terrible 
dragonnades  were  set  on  foot  to  compel  the  abju- 
ration of  those  whose  constancy  rational  persua- 
sion had  been  powerless  to  shake.  At  length 
(October,  16S5),  on  the  pretence  that  his  measures 
had  proved  successful,  and  that  the  reformed  re- 
ligion no  longer  existed  in  his  dominions,  Louis 
XIV  signed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  No  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion 
was  to  be  tolerated  in  France.  All  ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  a 
fortnight.  No  other  persons  could  emigrate,  under 
penalty  of  the  galleys  for  men,  of  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  of  property  for  women.  More 
cruel  than  the  infamous  "  League "  itself,  the 
Edict  of  Revocation  shut  up  the  French  Protes- 
tants as  in  a  prison,  punishing  inexorably  all 
attempts  at  escape. 

V  From  the  Revocation  to  the  Edict 
of  Toleration  (1685-1787). — In  spite  of  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  Edict  of  Revocation, 
the  immediate  effect  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  French  Protestants  that  fled  into  for- 
eign lands.  The  total  number  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  It  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  eight  hundred  thousand ;  but  this  figure  is 
undoubtedly  excessive,  the  number  probably  not 
being  over  three  hundred  thousand  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  exodus  included  the  most 
industrious  and  thrifty  part  of  the  population. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  Protestants  that  re- 
mained in  France  enjoyed  only  such  rare  and 
precarious  means  of  edification  as  were  afforded 
by  the  so-called  "Assemblies  of  the  Desert,"  — 
meeting's  in  secluded  spots  remote  from  the  towns, 
or  in  the  bleak  region  of  the  Cevennes  Mountains. 
Attendance  on  these  gatherings  was  a  grave  of- 
fence ;  and  the  venturesome  minister  incurred,  if 
apprehended,  the  punishment  of  being  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  So  late  as  Feb.  19, 1762,  a  minis- 
ter named  Rochette  was  beheaded,  by  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  for  the  sole  crime 
of  having  preached,  performed  marriages,  and 
administered  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  1767,  for  the  same  offence, 
another  minister,  Berenger,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  in  effigy. 

The  episode  of  the  war  of  the  Camisards,  which 
lasted  from  1702-5,  has  been  treated  elsewhere. 
(See  Camisards.) 

At  length,  yielding  to  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, Louis  XVI.  published  (November,  1787)  the 
Edict  of  Toleration.  This  document  still  de- 
clared that  "  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  alone  shall  continue  to  enjoy  public  wor- 
ship." But  it  authorized  the  registry  of  Protes- 
tant births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  forbade 
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that  the  Protestants  should  in  any  way  be  dis- 
turbed because  of  their  faith. 

The  National  Assembly,  in  1790,  took  steps 
for  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
Protestant  refugees.  The  law  of  the  eighteenth 
Germinal  Year  X.  (1S02)  organized  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches,  whose  pastors  were  hence- 
forth paid  by  the  State. 

The  Huguenot  Refugees.  The  Huguenots, 
driven  from  France  by  persecution,  were  welcomed 
by  all  the  countries  to  which  they  turned  their 
steps.  All  the  Protestant  lands  of  Europe  were 
"lad  to  enrich  their  trade  and  manufactures  by 
the  accession  of  the  most  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious class  of  the  French  population.  The  very 
name  "Huguenot,"  having  acquired  an  honorable 
association,  became  a  passport  to  favor. 

Switzerland,  "destined  by  Providence  to  be  a 
land  of  refuge,"  had  been  the  resort  of  persecuted 
Frenchmen  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Huguenot  fugitives  increased  greatly 
after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day; 
while  the  persecution  culminating  in  the  Revoca- 
tion brought  in  so  large  a  number,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  hospitable  cantons  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  provide  for  their  sustenance.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  from  the  earlier  persecutions  re- 
turned to  France  when  the  storm  had  partially 
spent  its  fury :  others,  particularly  after  the  Revo- 
cation, made  Switzerland  only  the  first  stage  in 
their  retreat.  These  passed  on,  after  a  time,  to 
Wiirtemberg,  Hesse,  Brandenburg,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  whose  rulers  saw  in  the  Huguenot 
peasants  and  artisans  the  very  persons  whom  they 
needed  for  the  regions  depopulated  by  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War. 

In  the  very  month  in  which  Louis  XIV.  signed 
at  Fontainebleau  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  elector,  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denburg, signed  at  Potsdam  an  edict  by  which 
not  only  was  warm  sympathy  expressed,  but  great 
inducements  were  held  forth  to  all  Huguenots 
that  might  desire  to  settle  in  his  dominions. 
Provision  was  made  both  for  the  safety  and  for 
the  expenses  of  the  refugees  in  reaching  their  des- 
tination. Despite  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  to  suppress  or  discredit 
it,  copies  of  the  Potsdam  edict  were  circulated  in 
every  part  of  France,  and  crowds  of  Huguenots 
found  their  way  to  Frankf ort-on-the-Main .  Here 
they  were  met  by  agents  of  the  elector,  and  were 
generously  helped  on  their  way.  An  important 
French  colony  sprang  up  in  Berlin,  which  still 
maintains  a  distinctive  existence.  Many  families 
of  Huguenot  origin  have,  however,  become  thor- 
oughly German  in  character,  even  the  names  hav- 
ing been  translated  or  modified  to  suit  the  German 
ear.  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  the  Franco- 
(■erman  war  of  1870-71,  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  victorious  army  of  invasion  were  descendants 
ot  tnose  whom  the  intolerant  policy  of  Louis  XIV 
compelled  to  expatriate  themselves. 

In  Holland  the  Huguenot  refugees  were  treated 
with  great  kindness.  Not  only  was  a  public  fast 
instituted  when  the  tidings  of  the  Revocation 
came,  but  valuable  political  concessions  were 
made.  Utrecht  conferred  on  the  refugees  the 
ireedom  of  the  city,  and  exemption  from  imposts 
lor  twelve  years.  Middleburg  in  Zealand  relieved 
them  of  the  burden  of   taxation  for  ten   years. 


General  collections  were  made  for  their  relief,  in 
which  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  and  even  Roman 
Catholics,  took  part.  The  exiled  pastors,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  specially  cared 
for.  Military  men  secured  positions  in  the  army, 
with  ample  pay,  and  promise  of  promotion.  But 
all  the  fugitives  were  not  poor.  Some  brought 
to  their  adopted  country  large  fortunes;  for  as 
early  as  the  last  months  of  1685  it  was  reported 
that  twenty  million  livres  had  been  carried  out  of 
France  by  those  who  were  regarded  as  among  the 
wealthiest  merchants  of  the  land.  Holland  was 
greatly  enriched  intellectually,  as  well  as  in  a 
material  point  of  view.  Basnage,  Benoit,  DuBosc, 
and  Martin  were  among  the  scholars  she  gained 
from  France.  The  refugees  settling  on  Dutch 
soil  alone  were  estimated  by  Caveyrac  at  fifty-five 
thousand,  and  another  Roman-Catholic  source 
places  them  at  seventy-five  thousand,  in  the  first 
year  after  the  Revocation.  In  1709,  the  same 
year  that  Queen.  Anne  gave  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion to  all  the  refugees  in  England,  the  States 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  took  the  same 
step.  Other  provinces  followed  the  example,  and 
in  1715  the  States-General  extended  the  same 
blessing  to  all  the  republic. 

Northern  Europe  opened  its  doors  to  the  fugi- 
tives. Despite  the  strong  Lutheran  sentiments  of 
Denmark,  the  king,  on  hearing  of  the  cruel  drag- 
onnades,  in  1681  published  a  declaration  offer- 
ing the  French  refugees  an  asylum,  the  right  to 
build  churches,  exemption  from  taxation  for  eight 
years,  etc.  In  1685  a  new  edict  conferred  upon 
French  noble  refugees  the  same  distinctions  that 
they  had  enjoyed  at  home,  to  officers  a  correspond- 
ing rank,  and  great  inducements  to  manufactur- 
ers. Several  flourishing  colonies  were  established 
at  different  points.  Sweden  was  less  hospitable ; 
but  in  Russia  a  ukase,  signed  by  Peter  and  Ivan 
(168S),  opened  to  the  refugees  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  gave  to  officers  employment  in 
the  army.  Voltaire  maintains  that  one-third  .of 
the  regiment  of  twelve  thousand  formed  by  the 
Genevese  Lef ort  for  Peter  was  composed  of  French 
refugees. 

While  all  the  countries  mentioned  received  a 
great  accession  of  wealth  from  the  industries 
brought  with  them  by  the  fugitive  Huguenots,  it 
was  England  that  profited  most  by  the  ill-judged 
act  of  Louis  XIV  From  the  time  of  the  pious 
Edward  VI. ,  the  monarchs  of  that  country,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mary,  had  been  their  allies 
and  protectors.  The  French  Church  of  London 
owed  its  origin  (1550)  to  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Archbishop  Cranmer.  In 
1561,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  French  church 
was  founded  at  Canterbury  for  the  Walloons, 
meeting  in  the  crypts  of  the  cathedral,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  do  to  the  present  day.  In  1676  it  had 
a  membership  of  twenty-five  hundred  communi- 
cants. Soon  after,  the  French  refugees  proper 
went  off  and  formed  a  new  church.  Before  the 
Revocation,  there  had  also  arisen  French  churches 
at  Sandwich,  Norwich,  Southampton,  Glastonbury, 
Rye,  and  six  or  seven  other  places ;  while  the  old 
French  church  at  the  capital  had  been  re-enforced 
by  the  Savoy,  Marylebone,  and  Castle-street 
churches. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  dragonnades,  Charles 
II.  issued  (July  28,  1681)  the  proclamation  of 
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Hampton  Court,  welcoming  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, promising  to  them  letters  of  naturalization, 
and  privileges  for  carrying  on  trade  and  manu- 
factures. After  the  Revocation,  James  II.  ex- 
tended to  them  a  similar  invitation.  M.  Weiss 
estimates  the  number  of  Huguenots  that  fled  to 
England,  during  the  decade  in  which  the  Revoca- 
tion fell,  at  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
about  one-third  settled  in  London.  To  the  five 
earlier  French  churches  of  the  metropolis  there 
were  added  twenty-six  new  churches,  almost  all 
during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  of  Anne, 
and  of  George  I.  Eleven  or  twelve  more  sprang 
up  in  other  parts  of  England.  An  order  of  council 
enjoined  a  general  collection  in  favor  of  the  refu- 
gees, from  which  a  fund  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  resulted.  Xor  were  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Huguenots  slight.  In  the  army 
of  William  of  Orange,  when  he  marched  against 
his  father-in-law,  there  were  three  regiments  of 
foot  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Erench  Protestant  refugees.  To  these 
troops,  and  to  a  strong  element  of  French  officers, 
— veterans  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six  in  number,  —  scattered  through  the 
rest  of  the  army,  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Stuart 
king  was  in  great  part  due.  Schomberg,  Ruvigny, 
and  others  distinguished  themselves  in  the  fresh 
warfare  to  which  they  were  called,  and  both  hon- 
ored and  benefited  their  adopted  country.  More 
important  and  lasting  was  the  service  done  by  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  new  manufactures, 
until  then  but  little  known  in  England.  For  the 
first  time,  thanks  to  the  Huguenots,  the  finer 
kinds  of  paper,  of  hats,  and  of  glass,  were  made 
on  British  soil.  Silks  and  satins  were  produced 
north  of  the  Channel  such  as  had  previously  come 
only  from  the  looms  of  Lyons :  in  a  word,  the 
manufactures  of  England  were  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  France.  Even  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  the  influence  of  the  refugees  was  great. 
We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Denis  Papin, 
the  first  investigator  of  the  principles  of  steam, 
and  Rapin-Thoyras,  whose  History  of  England 
was  without  a  rival  until  the  appearance  of  the 
work  of  David  Hume.  Although,  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  refugees  have  become  thoroughly 
merged  in  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  remain  many  historic  traces  of  interest ; 
such  as  the  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Protestants 
and  their  Descendants  residing  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  new  and  elegant  building  attracts  the  eye 
of  the  visitor. 

The  Huguenots  in  the  United  States.- — The 
unfortunate  attempt  at  colonization  in  Brazil  has 
already  been  referred  to.  Equally  fruitless  was 
the  undertaking,  under  the  patronage  of  Admiral 
Coligny,  to  found  a  French  Protestant  settlement 
in  Florida  (1562).  Greater  success  attended  the 
subsequent  emigration  of  the  Huguenots,  which, 
if  it  did  not  lead  to  the  acquisition  by  France  of 
an  American  empire,  added  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  English  colonial  system.  The  Dutch 
in  America  were  the  first  to  profit  by  it.  Long- 
before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
stream  of  Huguenot  emigration  set  in  toward 
New  Netherland.  The  first  band  of  settlers  sent 
over  (1623)  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
consisted  of  thirty  families,  chiefly  Walloons. 
These  were  the  founders  of  the  city  of  New  Am- 


sterdam (New  York),  where  French  was  spoken 
and  the  Huguenot  faith  was  professed  from  the 
outset.  Other  Walloons  and  French  settled  at  an 
early  day  on  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  in  1660 
founded  New  Paltz  on  the  Hudson.  As  the  severi- 
ties visited  upon  the  Protestants  in  France  in- 
creased, large  numbers  of  refugees  came  to  this 
country,  establishing  themselves  in  New  York,  in 
Boston,  in  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Detachments  from  these  bodies  of 
immigrants  settled  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  Kingston, 
ILL,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  and  on  the  Cooper  and 
Santee  Rivers,  South  Carolina.  In  all  these 
places  churches  were  organized,  and  ministers  of 
the  French  Reformed  Church  officiated.  The 
French  settlements  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  and  Kings- 
ton, R.I.,  were  soon  broken  up :  the  others  con- 
tinued for  several  generations  to  maintain  a  dis- 
tinct character.  The  French  church  in  Boston 
lasted  until  the  year  1748,  having  for  its  pastors 
Pierre  Daille  (16*96-1715)  and  Andre  Le  Mercier 
(1716-48).  The  French  congregation  in  New 
York,  long  flourishing  and  influential,  had  a  suc- 
cession of  Reformed  pastors,  the  last  of  whom 
submitted  to  Episcopal  ordination  in  1806,  when 
the  church  adopted  the  Episcopal  rite,  and  took 
the  name  of  "  L'Eglise  du  Saint  Esprit."  In  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  two  churches  were  maintained 
almost  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, —  the  French  Reformed  Church,  founded 
in  1688,  and  a  French  Episcopal  Church,  organ- 
ized in  1709.  In  New  Paltz  the  Dutch  language 
superseded  the  French  in  public  worship  about 
the  year  1735.  Three  of  the  four  Huguenot 
congregations  of  South  Carolina  went  out  of  ex- 
istence, or  became  merged  with  neighboring  Eng- 
lish-speaking churches :  the  French  church  in 
Charleston  alone  survives  to  the  present  day,  and 
uses  an  excellent  liturgy. 

No  precise  statement  can  be  ventured  as  to  the 
numbers  of  Huguenots  that  came  to  America; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  reached 
several  thousands.  The  influence  of  this  element 
in  moulding  the  character  of  the  American  people 
has  been  considerable,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  immigration ;  and  the  promi- 
nence of  Huguenot  names  in  the  roll  of  patriots, 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, men  of  note  in  every  calling  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  noticeable  and  significant  fact. 

Sources.  —  Theodore  de  Beze  :  Histoire 
eccle's.  des  e'glises  re'forme'es  de  France,  Antwerp, 
1580  (a  very  correct  re-impression,  with  notes, 
Toulouse,  1882,  2  vols.).  It  covers  the  period 
from  1517  to  1563.  Jean  de  Serees  :  Com- 
mentarii  de  statu  religionis  et  reijmblicce  in  Gallia, 
Geneva,  1570-80,  5  vols.,  each  containing  3  books. 
This  very  accurate  history  covers  the  years  1557- 
76.  [Simon  Goulard,  or  Jean  de  Serres]: 
Recueil  des  choses  memorables  avenues  en  France  sous 
le  regne  de  Henri  II.,  Francois  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henri  III.,  et  Henri  IV.  (known  also  as  Histoire 
des  cinq  rois),  Dort,  1598.  Covers  the  years  1547- 
96.  P.  de  la  Place,  Commentaires  de  Festat  de 
la  rel.  et  re-pub.,  and  Regnier  de  la  Planche, 
Hist,  de  Vestat  de  France  (both  republished  in 
Pantheon  Litte'raire).  The  former  covers  the  years 
1556-61 ;  the  latter,  1559-60.  Theodore  Agrippa 
d'Aubigxe  :  Histoire  universelle,  Maille,  1618-20, 
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3  vols.  Covers  the  years  1550-1601.  J.  A*  de 
Thou  (Thuanus)  :  Histoire  universelle,  with  the 
continuation  of  N.  Rigault.  Numerous  editions 
in  Latin  and  French.  Covers  the  years  1546- 
1610.  Du  Plessis  Mornay  :  Me'moires  et  corre- 
spondence, 1824.  Jean  Crespin  (Crispinus)  : 
Actiones  et  monimenta  martyrum,  1560,  with  many 
editions  under  different  titles.  J.  Aymon  :  Tons 
les  synodes  nationaux  des  eglises  ref.  de  France, 
Hague,  1710,  2  vols.  Herminjard  :  Correspon- 
dance  des  reformateurs  dans  les  pays  de  langue  fran- 
caise,  1866-7S,  5  vols.  Also  many  works  in  the 
Collection  de  Documents  ine'dits,  published  by  the 
French  Government ;  the  Memoires  of  Conde,  of 
the  League,  of  Sully,  and  others  contained  in  the 
collections  of  Petitot,  of  Michaud  et  Poujou- 
lat,  etc. ;  the  letters  of  Calvin,  etc. ;  the  numer- 
ous documents  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  socie'te  de  I'hist. 
du  Prot.  franc.,  1852-82,  31  vols. 

Lit.  (arrangement  according  to  the  periods  cov- 
ered by  the  books).  —  W  G.  Soldan  :  Geschichte 
d.  Protestantismus  in  Frankreich  (to  1574),  Leipzig, 
1854,  2  vols. ;  G.  von  Polenz  :  GescJiichte  d.franz. 
Calvinismus  (to  1629),  Gotha,  1857-69,  5  vols.; 
W.  S.  Browning:  History  of  the  Huguenots  (1520- 
1838),  1829-39,  3  vols.  ;  E.  Smedley  :  History  of 
the  Reformed  Religion  in  France  (1521-1830),  1832- 
34,  3  vols. ;  G.  de  Felice  :  History  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  France,  translated  from  the  French  (1512- 
1849),  New  York,  1851 ;  H.  White  :  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  Xew  York,  1868; 
E.  Stahelin  :  Der  Uebertritt  Heinrichs  IV.,  Basel, 
1856 ;  E.  Benoit  :  Hist,  de  I' Edit  de  Nantes,  1693, 
5  vols. ;  H.  M.  Baird  :  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France  (1512-74),  New  York,  1879, 
2  vols. ;  Haag  :  La  France  protestante,  10  vols., 
new  ed.,  1877;  Weiss:  Hist,  des  refugie's  protes- 
tants  de  France,  1853,  2  vols.,  translated  New  York, 
1854,  with  an  Appendix  upon  the  American  Hu- 
guenots, vol.  ii.  pp.  283-333 ;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee  : 
The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1843,  2  vols. ;  B.  A.  Holmes  :  Memoir  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  settled  at  Oxford,  Mass., 
A.D.  1686,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Entire  History  of 
the  Protestants  of  France,  in  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1830;  William 
Henry  Foote:  The  Huguenots,  or  Reformed 
French  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  1870  (Part  III., 
The  Huguenot  in  America) ;  Samuel  Smiles  :  The 
Huguenots,  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Indus- 
tries in  England  and  Ireland,  London,  1867  (Ameri- 
can edition,  New  York,  1868,  with  Appendix  by 
Hon.  G.  P.  Disosway,  Huguenots  in  America); 
by  the  same  author:  The  Huguenots  in  France 
after  the  Revocation,  N.Y.,  1874 ;  Reginald  Lane 
Poole  :  History  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion 
at  the  Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  London,  1880; 
also  the  general  histories  of  Ranke,  Henri  Mae- 

TIX,  MlCHELET,  etc.  HENRY  M.   BAIKD. 

HUISSEAU,  Isaac  d',  b.  in  Paris  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  ;  d.  in  England 
alter  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  stud- 
led  *t  Sedan,  and  became  pastor  of  Saumur.  He 
published  La  discipline  des  eglises  reforme'es  de 
trance  (1650),  which  has  run  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  is  still  of  great  value ;  and  La  reunion 
au  chnsl tanisme  (1670),  which  was  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  rigid  Calvinists. 

HULSE,  John,  Rev.,  b.  at  Middlewich,  Chesh- 


ire, Eng.,  1708;  d.  there  Dec.  14,  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  that  university  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  two  scholarships,  a  Prize  Essay,  and 
the  offices  of  Christian  Advocate  and  Christian 
Preacher,  or  Hulsean  Lecturer.  The  latter's  du- 
ties, according  to  Mr.  Hulse's  will,  were  to  deliv- 
er and  print  twenty  sermons  yearly,  either  upon 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  upon  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Bible.  But  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  execution  of  this  will.  The  Hulsean 
professorship  was  by  statute  substituted  in  1860 
for  the  Christian  advocateship ;  in  1830  the  num- 
ber of  annual  lecture-sermons  was  reduced  to 
eight,  and  again,  still  later,  to  four ;  and  of  the 
annual  revenue  (between  eight  hundred  and  nine 
hundred  pounds)  eight-tenths  goes  to  the  Hulsean 
professor,  and  one-tenth  to  the  Hulsean  prize  man 
and  lecturer  respectively.  See,  for  list  of  lectures, 
the  art.  Lectures  in  the  Appendix. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES.     See  Hulse,  John. 

HULSEMANN,  Johann,  b.  in  Ostfriesland,  1602; 
d.  at  Leipzig,  1661 ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  1629,  and  at  Leipzig, 
1646.  His  principal  works  are  Calvinismus  irre- 
conciliabilis,  1646,  and  Breviarium  theologioz  (which 
appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  in  1655,  —  Extensio 
breviarii  theologice),  and  gives  an  interesting  repre- 
sentation of  orthodox  Lutheran  dogmatics. 

HUMANIST,  a  term  derived  from  the  Cicero- 
nian expression  litem  humaniores,  was  adopted  as 
a  name  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably 
not  without  a  side-glance,  to  such  terms  as  scholas- 
ticism, scientia  sacra,  etc.,  by  those  who,  in  the 
field  of  literature  proper,  represented  the  power- 
ful movement  of  the  Renaissance.  Bursting 
forth  everywhere,  this  movement  produced  every- 
where a  revolution.  A  new  poetry,  a  new  art, 
new  methods  of  science,  new  maxims  of  morals, 
new  political  tendencies,  followed  in  its  steps ;  but 
its  influence  was,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  striking- 
ly apparent  than  in  the  sphere  of  belles-lettres. 

The  humanists  were  literati,  not  theologians ; 
teachers,  not  priests.  The  task  with  which  they 
originally  started  was  simply  to  restore  the  Latin 
language.  Under  the  hands  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  and  treated  as  badly  by  the 
barbarous  subtlety  of  the  schoolmen  as  by  the 
barbarian  ignorance  of  the  monks,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage had  become  a  thing  unspeakable ;  and  it 
was  as  much  indignation  at  its  pitiful  state,  as 
enthusiasm  for  its  former  glory,  which  fired  the 
Italians  to  attempt  its  restoration.  The  attempt 
succeeded  ;  but,  though  other  and  quite  different 
tasks  presented  themselves,  the  humanists  never 
lost  the  character  of  being  the  philologists,  gram- 1 
marians,  exegetes,  and  critics  of  their  age ;  and  i 
their  best  work  lies  in  that  line.  They  made  ; 
the  study  of  Greek  an  indispensable  element  of 
scholarly  education;  they  introduced  the  study 
of  Hebrew :  yea,  even  the  development  of  the  , 
vernacular  tongues  received  a  powerful  impulse 
from  them.  The  Italian  language  was  first  writ- 
ten by  its  Latin  scholars.  Lebrija  wrote  the  first 
Spanish  grammar.  In  the  schools  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  and  in  the  preaching  of  the 
German  mystics,  that  language  grew  up  which 
Luther  fixed  as  the  German.  The  inventor  of  the 
French  style,  Rabelais,  was  a  humanist. 

So  far,  no  antagonism  arose  between  the  Church 
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and  the  humanists,  though  it  could  not  be  long- 
concealed  that  their  greatest  philological  achieve- 
ments— the  Complutensian  polyglot,  the  printing 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  etc.  — 
were  seized  upon  by  the  adversaries  of  Rome,  and 
used  as  weapons  against  her.  But  after  the  lan- 
guage followed  the  authors,  and  after  the  authors 
their  ideas.  Gradually  the  humanist  grew  from 
a  philologist  into  an  historian,  and  from  an  histo- 
rian into  a  philosopher.  He  studied  not  only 
classical  language  and  literature,  but  also  classi- 
cal life  and  spirit.  He  claimed  to  know  what 
belongs  to  man  by  nature  (his  faculties  and  his 
failings)  and  what  concerns  man  by  nature  (his 
rights  and  his  duties).  His  criticism  of  words 
became  criticism  of  facts ;  and  Laurentius  Valla 
laughed  at  the  donation  of  Constantine.  His 
knowledge  of  history  became  political  demands, 
and  Reuchlin  could  not  be  made  to  submit  to 
the  Inquisition.  A  spirit  got  abroad  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  Roman  Church,  if  not  directly 
antagonistic. 

Not  to  overrate,  however,  the  influence  which 
the  humanists  have  exercised  on  the  history  of 
the  Church,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  though  they 
furnished  the  Reformers  with  arms,  and  seemed 
personally  very  favorably  disposed  to  the  Refor- 
mation, only  few  of  them  actually  took  part  in 
the  work.  Erasmus  retreated  before  the  task; 
and,  even  with  Melanchthon  in  full  sight,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  humanists  would  never  have 
made  the  Reformation. 

Lit.  —  Recent  books  upon  humanism  are 
George  Voigt  :  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  clas- 
sischen  Alterthums,  oder  das  erste  Jahrhundert  des 
Humanismus,  Berlin,  1859,  2d  ed.,  1880,  1881, 
2  vols. ;  Keafft  u.  Ceecelius  :  Beitrdge  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Humanismus,  Elberfeld,  1870-75;  A. 
Hoeawitz  :  A  nalecten  zur  Geschichte  des  Huma- 
nismus in  Schwaben,  Wien,  1878.  See  Literature 
under   Eeasmus,  Hutten,   Renaissance,  and 

REUCHLIN.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

HUMANITARIANS,  a  name  applied  both  to 
that  school  of  Unitarians,  or  those  anti-Trinitari- 
ans in  general,  who  consider  Christ  a  mere  man 
(homo),  and  to  such  parties  as  profess  the  "reli- 
gion of  humanity,"  whose  fundamental  dogma  is 
the  spontaneous  perfectibility  of  the  human  race 
without  any  superhuman  aid. 

HUME,  David,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  April  26, 1711 ; 
d.  there  Aug.  26,  1776.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who  passed 
his  life  as  a  country  gentleman  at  the  family-seat 
of  Ninewells  in  the  border  country  of  Scotland. 
He  entered  Edinburgh  University  before  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  introduced  to  studies 
beyond  the  powers  of  one  so  young.  He  tells 
us,  "  I  was  seized  very  early  with  a  passion  for 
literature,  which  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
my  life."  We  have  admirable  accounts  of  his 
life :  the  one,  My  Own  Life,  calm  as  philosophy 
itself;  the  other  by  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  who  had 
access  to  the  papers  collected  by  Baron  Hume, 
and  deposited  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  latter  has  published  a  remarkable 
letter  written  to  an  eminent  physician  by  the 
young  man  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  being.  It 
appears,  that,  for  a  time,  he  labored  to  find  secu- 
rity and  peace  in  philosophy.  "  Having  read  many 
books  of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  and 


Plutarch,  and  being  smit  with  their  beautiful 
representations  of  virtue  and  philosophy,  I  under- 
took the  improvement  of  my  temper  and  will, 
along  with  my  reason  and  understanding.  I  was 
continually  fortifying  myself  with  reflections 
against  death  and  poverty,  and  shame  and  pain, 
and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life."  But  in  this 
attempt  he  utterly  broke  down. 

Hating  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined by  his  friends,  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  to 
engage  in  business ;  but,  finding  the  employment 
unsuitable  to  him,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  to  France,  to  engage  in  the  observation  of 
mankind  and  in  the  study  of  his  favorite  subjects. 
After  living  there  for  three  years,  he  brought 
back  with  him  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  the 
two  first  volumes  of  which  were  published  in 
London  in  the  end  of  1738.  "  Never  literary  at- 
tempt was  more  unfortunate  than  my  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature.  It  fell  dead-born  from  the 
press,  without  reaching  such  distinction  as  even 
to  create  a  murmur  among  zealots."  But  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  which  was  one  of  his 
most  marked  characteristics,  he  persevered  in  his 
life-work.  Next  year  he  published  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  treatise,  that  on  ethics,  with  no  better 
success.  In  1748  he  cast  the  first  part  of  his 
unfortunate  treatise  in  a  new  form,  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding.  He  now  broke 
down  his  great  work  into  smaller  essays,  which 
in  due  time  commanded  attention,  such  as  his 
Essays,  Moral  and  Political,  and  in  1752  his  Politi- 
cal Discourses,  which  immediately  attracted  much 
attention,  and  his  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morals,  which  he  regarded  as  likely  to  be 
the  most  influential  of  all  his  works.  [Our  space 
does  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  his  further  life.]  He  held  for  five  years  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  Advocates'  Library  in 
Edinburgh,  and  here  he  commenced  writing  his 
History  of  England.  In  1763  he  was  sent  on  the 
English  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  the  highest  circles,  literary 
and  fashionable.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  passed  his  remaining  days,  the 
centre  of  an  eminent  literary  circle,  and  every- 
where showing  good  nature.  He  left  a  posthu- 
mous work  (Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion),  under- 
mining all  religion,  natural  and  revealed. 

He  is  usually  called  Hume  the  sceptic  or  athe- 
ist: had  the  word  been  coined  in  his  day,  he 
would  have  been  called  an  agnostic.  He  does  not 
avowedly  deny  any  thing :  he  simply  shows  that 
we  have  no  proof  of  its  existence.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  compend  of  his  whole  philosophy, 
as  his  scepticism  can  be  met  only  by  exposing 
it  throughout.  He  thus  opens  his  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  :  "  All  the  perceptions  of  the  hu- 
man  mind  resolve  themselves  into  two  distinct 
kinds,  which  I  call  impressions  and  ideas.  The 
difference  betwixt  them  consists  in  the  degrees  of 
force  and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike  upon 
mind,  and  make  their  way  into  our  thought  or 
consciousness.  Those  perceptions  which  enter 
with  most  force  and  violence  we  may  name  im- 
pressions ;  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend  all 
our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions,  as  they 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul.  By  ideas 
I  mean  the  faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  and 
reasoning :  such,  for  instance,  are  all  the  percep- 
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tions  exerted  by  the  present  discourse,  excepting 
only  the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness  they 
may  occasion."  In  assuming  these  impressions, 
he  does  not  assume  a  perceiving  mind,  or  a  thing 
perceived.  Hume  is  to  be  met  as  Reid  met  him 
at  this  early  stage.  "  I  never  catch  myself  at  any 
time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe 
anything  but  the  perception."  This  very  lan- 
guage implies  more.  He  speaks  of  "  mind  "  and 
*•  soul,"  and  of  the  perceptions  "  striking  on  the 
mind,"  and  of  catching  himself.  What  is  this 
self  which  he  catches '!  We  never  do  observe  a 
perception  alone :  we  always  observe  it  as  per- 
ceiving. We  should  maintain  that  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  a  self  perceiving  and  a  thing  perceived.  He 
next  treats  of  memory,  in  which  the  impressions 
come  forth  in  their  original  order  and  position, 
and  are  now  ideas.  But  in  memory  we  have 
more  than  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  sensation : 
we  recognize  it  as  having  been  before  us  in  time  past, 
and  have  thus  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  in  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  an  idea  of  time  as  a 
reality.  He  has  a  subtle  discussion  as  to  our 
ideas  of  space  and  time,  and  of  points,  lines,  and 
surfaces,  and  argues  that  they  have  no  objective 
reality.  There  follows  a  criticism  of  existence 
and  knowledge ;  and  he  maintains  that  it  is  "  im- 
possible for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an 
idea  of  any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideas 
or  impressions."  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
we  know  nothing  but  phenomena  or  appearances, 
a  conclusion  unfortunately  allowed  by  Kant.  He 
is  to  be  met  by  showing  that  we  know  not  mere 
appearances,  but  things  appearing. 

He  has  an  admirable  sevenfold  classification  of 
relations,  which  he  says  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  into  such  as  depend  entirely  on  the 
ideas  which  we  compare,  and  such  as  may  be 
changed  without  any  change  in  the  ideas.  In  the 
first  he  places  resemblance,  contrariety,  degree, 
quantity,  which  can  never  go  beyond  our  impres- 
sions. The  other  three,  identity,  space  and  time, 
cause  and  effect,  may  seem  to  carry  us  farther ; 
but  this  is  an  illusion.  In  identity,  and  in  time 
and  space,  we  can  never  go  beyond  what  is  imme- 
diately present  to  the  senses,  and  so  can  never 
discover  the  real  existence  of  the  relation  of  ob- 
jects ;  and  so  "  tis  only  causation  which  produces 
such  a  connection  as  to  give  us  assurance  from  the 
existence  or  action  of  one  object  that  was  followed 
or  preceded  by  any  other  existence  or  action." 
He  devotes  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  show- 
ing that  we  know  nothing  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect ;  that  we-  know  their  conjunction  and 
not  their  connection.  The  relation  is  merely  that 
of  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence  within 
our  experience,  and  might  have  no  place  in  other 
worlds,  or  in  regard  to  world-making,  of  which 
we  have  no  experience.  In  this  way  he  under- 
mined the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  He  is 
to  be  met  by  showing,  that,  looking  at  the  nature 
ot  tilings,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  and  that  there  is  power  in  the 
object  acting  as  the  cause  to  produce  the  effect. 
v!\  u  e  discussions  he  started  the  questions 
v  u  ue  ever  since  been  agitated  as  to  belief, 
which  he  says  "  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those  which 

?WP°uSe  the  idea  of   the  obJect  5 "    and  argues 
tnatthe  only  difference  between  belief  and  incre- 
dulity consists  in  the  liveliness  of  belief  which 
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constitutes  its  essence.  But  surely  we  have  at 
times  imaginations  as  lively  as  our  beliefs;  and 
in  all  cases  of  belief  we  have  a  conviction,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  to  be  determined  by  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  an  object.  He  uses  this  theory 
to  account  for  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  mind 
and  matter.  "  What  we  call  mind  is  nothing  but 
a  heap  or  collection  of  different  impressions,  unit- 
ed together  by  certain  relations,  and  supposed, 
though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  identity.  Again  :  as  to  matter  we  can 
never,  on  the  mere  ground  of  a  conjunction  which 
w-e  have  witnessed,  argue  from  our  perceptions  to 
the  existence  of  external  continued  objects."  He 
thus  undermines  the  usual  arguments  for  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  "  Iden- 
tity is  merely  a  quality  which  we  ascribe  to  per- 
ceptions, because  of  ideas  in  the  imagination ; 
and  the  identity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  is 
merely  a  fictitious  one."  He  is  to  be  answered  by 
showing  that  I  know  myself  to  be  the  same  per- 
son to-day  that  I  was  at  any  other  time  remem- 
bered by  me. 

In  his  Essay  on  Miracles  he  assails  supernatural 
revelation, — not  its  possibility,  but  the  evidence 
of  it.  He  shows  that  there  has  been  an  invariable 
experience  in  favor  of  the  uniformity  of  nature ; 
and  that  a  miracle,  being  "a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,"  cannot  be  established  by  as  strong 
proof  as  that  which  can  be  advanced  against  it. 
He  exerts  his  ingenuity  in  disparaging  the  evi- 
dence usually  advanced  in  favor  of  miraculous 
occurrences,  by  showing  how  apt  mankind  are  to 
be  swayed  on  these  subjects  by  fear,  wonder, 
fancy,  and  the  like.  I  allow,  that,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science,  there  is  ample  proof 
that  there  is  a  uniformity  in  nature ;  but  let  us 
place  alongside  of  this  the  counterpart  fact,  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  there  being  a  super- 
natural system.  Let  the  cumulative  proofs,  exter- 
nal and  internal,  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  be  ad- 
duced, —  those  derived  from  testimony  and  from 
prophecy ;  those  drawn  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
revelation  to  our  nature,  from  the  character  of 
Jesus  and  from  the  unity  of  the  doctrine  and  mo- 
rality, —  and  we  shall  find  in  their  consistency  and 
congruity  evidence  of  equal  value  to  that  which 
establishes  the  existence  of  system  in  nature. 

People  commonly  shrink  from  Hume's  nega- 
tions on  the  subject  of  natural  religion;  but  he 
has  had  a  large  following  in  his  utilitarian  theory 
of  morals.  He  holds  that  the  mind  has  an  origi- 
nal instinct,  which  tends  to  unite  itself  with  the 
good  and  the  evil.  He  maintains  that  virtue  con- 
sists in  the  agreeable  and  the  useful :  "  Vice  and 
virtue  may  be  compared  to  sound,  color,  heat, 
which,  according  to  modern  philosophy,  are  not 
qualities  of  objects,  but  perceptions  of  the  mind." 
Virtue  is  distinguished  by  the  pleasure,  and  vice 
by  the  pain,  that  any  action,  sentiment,  or  char- 
acter gives  us  by  the  mere  view  and  contempla- 
tion. He  is  to  be  opposed  by  showing,  first  that 
the  moral  power  in  man  is  more  than  an  instinct, 
that  it  is  a  cognitive  power,  and  it  perceives  and 
knows  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  good,  say  piety,  or  justice, 
or  benevolence,  is  perceived  to  be  good  in  itself ._  It 
is  to  be  shown  specially  that  the  conscience  claims 
supremacy  over  all  our  voluntary  states,  and  that 
the  good  implies  obligation  to  perform  it. 
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Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  contains  the 
substance  of  all  his  philosophy.  The  publication 
of  it  (1738-39)  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  He  tore  down  the  old  and  venera- 
ble edifice,  and  henceforth  men  have  bad  to  build 
anew,  and  from  the  foundation.  His  earliest 
opponents  were  Thomas  Reid  (1763-64)  and  Im- 
manuel  Kant  (1781).  As  his  principles  under- 
mined all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  theolo- 
gians have  to  examine  them. 

There  is  an  edition  of  Hume's  Philosophical 
Works,  in  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1826  (A.  Black), 
and  an  edition  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose,  with  Disser- 
tations and  Notes  on  the  principles  of  Hegel, 
London,  1878.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I 
have  an  article  on  Hume  in  my  Scottish  Philoso- 
phy. JAMES  McCOSH. 

HUMERALE.     See  Vestments. 

HUMILIATI  was  the  name  of  an  association 
formed  by  some  Milanese  noblemen,  on  their  re- 
turn from  German  captivity,  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  In  the  middle  of  this  laymen's 
association  a  religious  order  grew  up,  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  in 
1201.  The  members  of  the  lay  association  after- 
wards fell  in  with  the  Arnoldists  and  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  the  religious  order  also  degenerated. 
In  1569  Cardinal  Borromeo  attempted  to  reform 
it,  but  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the 
monks ;  after  which  Pius  V-  dissolved  the  order, 
-in  1571.  A  female  order  of  Humiliati,  also  called 
-the  "Nuns  of  Blassoni,"  was  founded  by  Clara 
-Blassoni  of  Milan  in  1150,  and  still  exists.  See 
Hieronymus  Tieraboschi  :  Vetera  Humiliatorum 
■monumenta,  Milan,  1766-68,  T.  III.      ZdCKLER. 

HUMILIATION     OF    CHRIST.       See   Chris- 

TOLOGY. 

HUMILITY,  a  virtue  opposed  to  pride  and  self- 
conceit,  by  reason  of  which  a  man  thinks  of  him- 
self no  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think  (Rom. 
xii.  3),  and  places  himself  in  subjection  to  him 
to  whom  he  owes  subjection.  This  person  is 
primarily  God;  so  that  humility  is,  first  of  all,  the 
sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon  him.  In  the 
strict  seiise  of  the  term,  humility  is  proper  only 
in  man's  relations  to  God,  and  modesty  in  man's 
relations  to  man  (De  Wette).  It  is  not  merely 
the  sense  of  God's  infinitude  over  against  human 
limitation,  but  of  God's  holiness  over  against 
man's  moral  deficiency  and  guilt.  Sophocles  came 
nearest  to  the  true  conception  of  humility  in  clas- 
sical antiquity.  It  runs  like  a  thread  through  all 
the  piety  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xvii.  1 ; 
Mic.  vi.  8)  down  to  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  2). 
Christ,  although  without  sin,  was  imbued  with 
childlike  humility  (Matt.  xix.  17;  John  v.  30), 
and  made  it  a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3,  xviii.  2).  It  must 
actuate  the  Christian  at  all  times,  and  remind 
him  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling (Phil.  ii.  12).  Love,  which  is  the  pulse- 
beat  of  the  Christian  life,  is  influenced  by  it,  and 
held  back  from  the  errors  of  mysticism  and  quiet- 
ism, and  converts  it  into  adoring  reverence  for 
God,  trust  in  and  obedience  to  him,  even  in  suf- 
ferings (1  Pet.  v.  6).  A  sham  humility  betrays 
itself  in  its  behavior  to  mankind  (Luke  xviii. 
13  sqq.).  It  is  free  from  all  vain  self-conceit,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  conscious  of  man's  dignity 


in  the  sight  of  God,  and  may  be  said  to  ascend 
upwards  on  the  six  steps  of  patience,  meekness 
kindness,  friendliness,  peaceableness,  and  placa- 
bility (Arndt),  —  virtues  which  the  apostles  so 
urgently  insist  upon.  See  the  various  works  on 
Christian  ethics.  E.  SCHWARZ 

HUMPHREY,  Heman,  D.D.,  b.  in  West  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  March  26,  1779 ;  d.  at  Pittsfield  in 
1859.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1805; 
was  a  Congregational  pastor  at  Fairfield,  Conn.j 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  then  president  of  Amherst 
College  for  twenty-three  years  (1823-45).  He 
was  one  of  the  best  and  weightiest  men  of  his 
day,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  shaping  its 
religious  movements,  especially  in  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  churches.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  religious  press,  wrote  able 
pamphlets  against  intemperance  and  slavery,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  among 
them  a  Tour  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium, 
in  two  volumes.  (See  Tyler's  History  of  Amherst 
College.}  Zephaniah  Moore,  D.D.,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1824; 
d.  in  Cincinnati,  Nov.  13,  1881 ;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary;  pastor  of  churches  at  Racine  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1850-59,  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  1859-68,  of  Calvary  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1868-75 ;  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  church  polity  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  1875-81 ;  and  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Chicago  in  1871.  He 
was  a  gifted  preacher,  and  a  faithful  servant  of 

Christ.  G.  L.  PRENTISS. 

HUNDESHAGEN,  Karl  Bernhard,  b.  in  Friede- 
wald,  Hesse,  Jan.  10,  1810 ;  d.  in  Bonn,  June  2, 
1S73  ;  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  original 
theologians  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many has  given  in  this  century  to  the  service  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  His  peculiar  importance 
consisted  in  this,  that  in  his  own  way  he  showed 
how  certain  features  of  the  Reformed  Church 
might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  living 
Christianity  of  the  day.  He  emphasized  the 
ethical  principle  in  Protestantism  over  against 
a  mere  dogmatic  or  critical  intellectualism,  and 
laid  stress  upon  the  social  element  in  the  Church, 
which  was  languishing  by  reason  of  its  amalga- 
mation with  the  State.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen  at  fifteen,  and  passed  from  there 
to  Halle,  where  he  became  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Ullmann.  In  1830  he  went  back  to  Giessen  as 
repetent,  and  in  1834  accepted  a  call  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bern.  In 
1846  his  anonymous  work,  D.  deutsche  Protestan- 
tismus,  s.  Verqangenheit  u.  s.  heutigen  Lebensfragen, 
etc.,  appeared,  and  fell  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  that  troubled  period.  Two  more  editions  were 
called  for  in  1847  and  1850.  With  an  intense 
earnestness  of  tone,  here  and  there  relieved  by 
flashes  of  humor,  the  author  showed  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  religious  and  national  condition 
of  Germany,  and  held  up  the  central  act  of  the 
Reformation  as  an  act,  not  of  science,  but  of  con- 
science, and  as  calling  for  imitation.  From  this 
he  passed  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of 
the  day.  This  work  made  Hundeshagen's  repu- 
tation, and  he  was  at  once  called  to  the  chair 
of  New- Testament  exegesis  and  church  history 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  continued  to  labor  for 
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twenty  years  (1847-67).  In  1864  he  published 
his  oreat  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  State  to  the  Church,  —  Beitrage  zur 
Kirchenverfassung  u.  Kirchenpolitik,  insbesondere  d. 
Proteslantismus.  But  the  last  years  of  his  stay  in 
Heidelberg  were  made  unpleasant  by  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  the  government  of  Baden,  which 
were  entirely  at  discord  with  his  own  views,  and 
by  the  isolated  position  of  the  faculty  in  which 
Umbreit's  death  left  him.  He  gladly  accepted  a 
call  to  Bonn  in  1867,  where  he  Spent  his  last  years 
in  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  his  col- 
leagues, although  a  great  sufferer  in  body.  lie 
rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire 
in  1870,  and  greeted  the  hour  of  his  departure 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  joyfulness.  A  col- 
lection of  his  shorter  writings  was  edited  in  2  vols, 
by  Dr.  Christlieb,  Gotha,  1874.  See  Christlieb  : 
A'.  B.  Hundeshagen,  Eine  Lebensskizze,  Gotha, 
1873.  WILLIBALD  BEYSCHLAG. 

HUNGARY,  The  Kingdom  of,  consists  of  Hun- 
gary Proper,  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  the 
provinces  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military 
Frontier,  and  comprises  an  area  of  124,234  square 
miles,  with  15,509,455  inhabitants,  of  whom 
7,558,558  are  Roman  Catholics;  1,599,628,  Greek 
Catholics  ;  5,133,  Armenian  Catholics  ;  2,589,319 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church;  1,113,508  are  Lu- 
therans; 2,031,243,  Calvinists;  54,822,  Unitari- 
ans ;  553,641,  Jews,  etc. 

When  the  Magyars  first  crossed  the  Carpathian 
range,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,  they  were  still  heathens.  They 
believed  in  a  greatest  god,  who  had  created 
heaven  and  earth,  and  whom  they  worshipped  in 
groves  under  the  open  sky.  They  had  no  idols, 
no  temples,  no  priests.  Sacrifices,  especially  of 
horses,  were  presented  at  certain  occasions.  The 
oath  was  sacred  to  them,  and  marriage  was 
accomplished  with  religious  ceremonies.  A  cen- 
tury later  (972)  they  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity,  when  their  duke,  Geyza,  married  a 
Christian  princess,  Sarolta,  a  daughter  of  the 
Transylvanian  prince  Giula,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  during  a  stay  in  Constanti- 
nople. It  was,  however,  not  the  Greek,  but  the 
Roman  Church,  which  finally  converted  the  Mag- 
yars. The  lively  political  relations  which  soon 
sprang  up  between  the  Magyar  duke  and  the 
German  emperor  made  it  easier  for  the  German 
missionary  to  penetrate  into  the  country ;  and  it 
was  Adalbert  of  Prague  who  in  994  baptized 
Gevza's  son  Voik,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Ste- 
phen. Stephen,  afterwards  known  as  St.  Stephen 
ot  Hungary,  changed  the  constitution  from  a 
tnbal  union  to  a  kingdom,  and  accomplished  the 
cnnstianization  of  the  people,  travelling  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  preaching, 
baptizing,  building  churches  and  monasteries, 
iounding  schools,  organizing  governments,  and 
establishing  authorities.  From  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  he  received  a  golden  crown  and  the  title  of 
apostolic  king;  and  in  1000  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gran.  At  a  diet 
new  shortly  after,  he  made  the  clergy  the  first 
>tate  of  the  people,  gave  the  bishops  rich  dona- 
tions introduced  the  tithe,  enforced  the  celebra- 
tion of  Sunday,  the  Friday  fast,  etc.  In  no  other 
c°untry  the  Roman  Church  attained  such  a  power 
and  such  a  wealth  as  in  Hungary.     A  curious 


testimony  of  her  influence  is  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Latin  language  became  the  official 
language,  not  only  of  the  church,  the  university, 
and  the  school,  but  also  of  the  government,  the 
administration,  and  the  court,  and  continued  so 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

When  the  Reformation  arose  in  Germany,  and 
became  known  in  Hungary  through  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers,  the  Hungarian  Church  seemed 
to  be  singularly  well  prepared  for  the  encounter. 
A  diet  of  1523  decreed  that  Protestantism  should 
be  stamped  out;  that  all  Lutherans,  and  even 
their  abetters,  should  be  seized  and  burnt,  etc. 
But  Aug.  29,  1526,  the  battle  of  Mohacz  was 
fought.  The  King,  Louis  II.,  fell,  the  last  scion 
of  the  native  dynasty,  and  around  him  most  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  great  families.  The  Turks 
occupied  one  part  of  the  country;  and  two  pre- 
tenders, Zapolya,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
fought  about  the  other.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  religious  affairs  were  for  some  time 
entirely  lost  sight  of ;  and  the  Reformation  was 
allowed  to  spread,  as  it  caused  no  disturbance. 
It  quietly  took  possession  of  the  ground,  priest 
and  congregation  compromising  with  each  other ; 
and  when,  in  1549,  Leonhard  Stb'ckel  drew  up  the 
new  confession,  King  Ferdinand  accepted  it,  and 
confirmed  it.  The  first  forebodings  of  coming- 
troubles  appeared  within  the  Protestant  camp 
itself.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  hated  each 
other  worse  than  they  hated  the  Romanists ;  and 
when  Rudolph  I.  ascended  the  throne  in  1577. 
and  the  Jesuits  were  recalled,  and  formally  in- 
stalled at  Thurdcz,  intrigues,  violence,  and  soon 
actual  persecution,  began.  The  Protestants  rose 
in  revolt,  led  by  Prince  Bocskaj  of  Transylvania, 
and  compelled  the  king  to  the  so-called  "peace  of 
Vienna  "  (1606),  which  granted  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  liberty  of  worship.  The  articles  of 
this  treaty  were  incorporated  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  by  the  Diet  of  Pressburg  (1608),  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  Roman-Catholic  bishops ;  and, 
when  Rudolph  made  an  attempt  at  cancelling  the 
whole  treaty,  he  was  deposed,  and  his  brother 
Matthias  raised  on  the  throne.  In  Peter  Pazmani, 
however,  who,  though  born  of  Protestant  parents, 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  finally  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Gran,  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  found  the  right  tool  to  work  with.  More 
than  fifty  noble  families  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
back  to  the  Roman  faith ;  and  with  the  magnates 
followed  their  whole  retinues.  Thus  re-enforced, 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  court,  the  Roman 
Church  began  a  warfare  of  open  attack.  The 
Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  church-build- 
ings, prevented  from  making  complaints  at  the 
diets,  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  forced  to  participate  in  processions 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  accused  of 
the  most  horrible  crimes,  —  conspiracy  with  the 
Turks,  seditions  against  the  king,  etc.  Twice 
they  rose  in  open  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rakoczys,  father  and  son ;  and  both  times  they 
were  successful.  By  the  peace  of  Linz  (1645), 
and  by  that  of  Szathmar  (1711),  the  rights  which 
they  had  obtained  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  were 
recognized  and  confirmed.  But  the  treaties  were 
made  only  to  be  broken;  and  the  state  of  the 
evangelical  churches  in  Hungary  was  very  preca- 
rious, when  the  Edict  of  Toleration  of  Joseph  II. 
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(Oct.  29,  1781)  at  once  effected  a  radical  change. 
The  Protestants  were  in  all  essential  points  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  in  this  arrangement  the  legislation  of  Joseph's 
successor,  Leopold,  especially  the  law  of  1791, 
made  no  material  alterations. 

At  present  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has 
seventeen  bishops  in  Hungary,  and  four  arch- 
bishops,— Zagrab  (Agrain),  Eger  (Erlau),  Kalocsa, 
and  Esztergom  (Gran),  of  whom  the  last  is  the 
primate  of" the  whole  Church,  and  bears  the  title 
of  prince.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  (Greek 
in  confession  and  rite,  but  under  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion) has  six  bishops;  the  Armenian  Catholic 
Church  two.  The  Greek  Church  has  a  metro- 
politan at  Carlowitz  with  five  suffragan  bishops, 
and  an  archbishop  at  Nagyezeben  (Hermann- 
stadt)  with  two.  In  the  evangelical  churches  each 
congregation  elects  its  own  eldership,  which  ap- 
points the  pastor,  and  governs  all  the  affairs  of 
the  congregation.  Several  congregations  form  a 
seniorate ;  several  seniorates,  a  superintendency. 
There  are  five  Lutheran  and  five  Calvinist  super- 
intendencies.  Of  the  forty-five  theological  insti- 
tutions, which  in  1878  labored  with  284  professors 
and  1,534  students,  twenty-five  belonged  to  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  four  to  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic, three  to  the  Greek  Church,  seven  to  the  Lu- 
theran, and  five  to  the  Calvinist.  See  Geschichte 
d.  evang.  Kirclie  in  Ungarn,  Berlin,  1854. 

HUNNIUS,'  /Egidius,  b.  at  Winnenden,  AViir- 
temberg,  Dec.  21,  1550;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  April 
4,  1603;  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg  1576,  and  at 
Wittenberg  1592.  He  was  a  stanch  champion 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  During  his  stay  in 
Marburg  he  opposed,  in  preaching  and  writing, 
the  reigning  Calvinistic  tendency,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  a  party  which  finally  effected  an  eccle- 
siastical split  between  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse. 
In  Wittenberg  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Visitation,  and  contributed  much  to  suppress 
all  Phillipistic  traditions.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  Latin  works,  among  which  are  De  persona 
Christi,  Cahnnus  judaizans,  etc.,  appeared  at  Wit- 
tenberg, 1607-09,  in  3  vols.  fol. 

HUNNIUS,  Nicolaus,  b.  at  Marburg,  July  11, 
1585;  d.  at  Liibeck,  April  12, 1643;  studied' the- 
ology at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Eilenburg  1612,  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg  1617,  and  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  in  Liibeck  1622.  He  followed  the  same 
theological  direction  as  his  father,  inherited  his 
temper  and  talent  as  a  polemist,  and  was,  like 
him,  possessed  of  great  learning.  He  wrote  against 
the  Roman  Church,  Demonstratio  Minislerii  Luther- 
ani  and  Capistrum  Htnuno  paratum,  etc.,  1617; 
against  the  Photinians,  Examen  errorum  Photini- 
anorum,  1620;  and,  against  the  enthusiasts  of  his 
time,  Christliche  Betruchtung,  1622;  Ausfiirliclier 
Bericht  von  der  neuen  Prophete/i,  1634;  etc.  In 
Liibeck  he  revived  the  Ministerium  tripolilanum, 
an  association  between  the  clergy  of  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Liineburg ;  and  by  his  Comultatio 
(1632)  he  gave  the  idea  of  a  Collegium  irenicum, 
or  Collegium  Hunnianum,  which  was  intended  to 
form  a  kind  of  supreme  court  for  all  theological 
controversies.  His  biography  was  written  by 
Hkllek,  Liibeck,  1843. 

HUNTING  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.     Lithe 


Bible  we  find  hunting  connected  with  royalty  as 
early  as  in  the  days  of  Nirnrod,  who  "was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord"  (Gen.  x.  9). 
The  patriarchs  were  rather  herdsmen  than  hunt- 
ers :  only  Ishmael  was  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20), 
and  Esau  a  cunning  hunter  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  That 
beasts  of  the  chase  were  plentiful  in  the  land  of 
promise  we  see  from  Exod.  xxiii.  29.  From  the 
provision  made  in  Lev.  xvii.  13,  it  is  manifest 
that  hunting  was  practised  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  and  v?as  pursued  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  food  (Deut.  xii.  22).  That  birds  were 
also  shot  we  may  infer  from  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20;  but 
the  law  provided  for  their  protection  (Deut.  xxii. 
6  sq.).  Quiver  and  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3)  were 
generally  used  as  hunting  utensils.  Various  mis- 
siles, pitfalls,  snares,  and  gins  were  made  use  of 
in  hunting  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  Ps.  xci.  3 ;  Amos 
iii.  5).  That  hunting  continued  to  be  followed 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  we  see 
from  Josephus,  War,  I.  21,  13.  leyrer. 

HUNTINGDON,  Selina,  Countess  of,  a  distin- 
guished supporter  of  evangelical  piety  and  the 
Methodist  movement ;  b.  Aug.  24,  1707,  at  Stan- 
ton Harold  in  Leicestershire ;  d.  June  17,  1791, 
in  London.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of 
AVashington  Shirley,  Earl  of  Ferrers,  and  in  1728 
married  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  earl's  sisters  and  a  severe  illness, 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  religion,  and 
with  her  husband  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Methodist  Society  in  Fetterlane,  London,  from 
its  organization,  in  1738.  She  lost  all  her  chil- 
dren, and  in  1746  the  earl  died.  From  this  time 
on,  Lady  Huntingdon  devoted  herself  uninterrupt- 
edly to  the  advancement  of  religion.  Among  her 
friends  in  the  ministry  were  Doddridge,  John 
Wesley,  and  Fletcher;  and  AVhitefield  and  Ro- 
maine  acted  as  her  chaplains.  Her  house  in  Park 
Street,  London,  she  opened  for  preaching-services, 
to  which  her  social  connections,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  she  was  held,  drew  many  persons 
of  high  rank,  among  whom  were  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield.  She  built  numerous  chapels,  — the 
expenses  of  the  first,  at  Brighton  (1761),  being 
met  by  the  sale  of  her  jewels,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  pounds,  — and  in  1768  founded  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Trevecca  in  Southern  AVales, 
which,  after  her  death,  was  removed  to  Chestnut 
Herts.  When  the  breach  occurred  between  Wesley 
and  AVhitefield,  Lady  Huntingdon  took  sides  with 
the  latter,  and  at  his  death  (1777)  became  sole 
trustee  of  his  institutions  in  Georgia.  But  she 
did  not  leave  the  Church  of  England  till  1779, 
and  then  she  was  forced  to  it  in  order  to  avoid 
the  injunction  against  her  chaplains'  preaching 
in  the  Pantheon.  Lady  Huntingdon  superin- 
tended her  chapels  in  person,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  there  were  sixty-four  belonging  to  what 
was  called  "the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  Con- 
nexion." These  congregations  were  in  polity 
Congregationalist,  in  doctrine  Calvinistic,  and 
in  worship  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
According  to  AVhitaker's  Almanac  for  1882,  the 
"Connexion"  now  only  has  thirty-four  chapels. 
See  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, London,  1840,  2  vols.;  A.  PL  i\ew:_  The 
Coronet  and  the  Cross,  or  Memorials  of  Selina, 
Countess  of  JIunthiadon,  London,  1857. 

HUPFELD,  Hermann  (Christian  Karl  Friedrich), 
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a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  among  the  exegetes  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  son  of  an  evangelical 
pastor;  b.  March  31,  1796,  at  Marburg;  d.  April 
24,  1866,  at  Halle.  He  studied  theology  at  Mar- 
burg, and,  soon  after  completing  his  course,  _be- 
canfe  assistant  to  one  of  the  pastors  in  that  city. 
After  a  brief  service  in  this  capacity,  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Returning  to 
his  home  with  the  intention  of  devoting  his  life 
to  the  ministry,  his  feelings  suddenly  underwent 
a  change,  and  determined  him  in  favor  of  an 
academic  career.  In  1824  he  placed  himself  under 
Gesenius  at  Halle,  "habilitated"  in  philosophy, 
and  began  lecturing  on  Hebrew  grammar.  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in 
Marburg,  and  published  his  Exercitationes  Mtluo- 
picce  (Leipzig),  which  placed  him  at  the  side  of 
the  ablest  investigators  of  the  day.  In  1S43  he 
became  Gesenius'  successor  at  Halle.  As  a  teacher, 
Hupfeld's  manner  was  not  attractive  ;  but  he  in- 
terested his  hearers  deeply  by  clearness  of  presen- 
tation, thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  his  love  of 
truth.  In  1865  he  was  accused  by  certain  theolo- 
gians, before  the  minister  of  worship,  of  dispara- 
ging the  divine  element  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  he  easily  disproved  the  charge ;  and  all  his 
colleagues,  Julius  Miiller  and  Tholuck  included, 
rose  up  in  his  defence.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
strict  evangelical  school  (  Vermittlungs-theologie)  ; 
but  he  was  the  friend  of  a  living  biblical  Chris- 
tianity, the  foe  of  all  impiety,  and  a  strict  lover 
of  truth  and  justice.  Tholuck  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration. 

Hupfeld  once  said  of  himself,  that  his  literary 
activity  had  diffused  itself  over  too  wide,  a  range, 
and  lacked  a  well-defined  plan.  His  writings  are 
very  valuable,  but  appeared,  for  the  most  part,  in 
periodicals  and  religious  journals.  His  greatest 
work  was  the  translation  and  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  Gotha,  1855-61,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.  by  Riehm, 
iS^-/!-  The  translation  is  prosaic,  but  in  textual 
■criticism  it  is  unsurpassed  among  the  works  on 
that  portion  of  Scripture.  Die  Quelten  d.  Genesis 
u.  (I.  Art  Hirer  Zusammensetzung,  von  neuem  unter- 
sucltt  (Berlin,  1853)  has  also  a  permanent  value, 
[and  analyzes  Genesis  into  an  original  Elohistic 
document  amended  by  a  younger  Elohist  and  a 
Jehovistic  editor].  Hupfeld  began  in  1828  the 
publication  of  an  Ausfuhrliche  llebr.  Grammatik, 
which  he  never  completed.  His  contributions  to 
periodicals  were  frequent  and  valuable;  nor  did 
he  confine  himself  to  theology,  but  took  also  a 
deep  interest  in  the  political  agitations  of  his  day, 
which  often  exercised  his  pen.  This  pious  scholar 
could  well  say  of  himself,  "  To  be  true,  that  has 
always  been  my  endeavor;  and  to  remain  an 
Honorable  man  in  the  face  of  the  grimaces  of  this 
world,  that  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  highest 
praise.  '  For  further  particulars  of  Hupfeld's  life, 
and  an  admirable  criticism  of  his  professorial  and 
iiterary  activity,  see  the  justly  appreciative  biog- 
lapMv  by  Riehm,  Halle,  i807       kampiiausen. 


HURD,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;    b.  of 
,'aivnts  at  Congreve,  Staffordshire,  Jan. 


humble 


0;  d.  May  28,  1S0S  ;  in  1739  graduated  at 
'•  mmaiiuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected 
ieiiowl/42.  He  became  rector  of  Thurcaston 
"■><.  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1766,  archdeacon 
°i  Gloucester  1767,  and  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 


Coventry  1774,  from  which  he  was  translated  in 
1781  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  In  1783  he  was 
offered  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  he  declined 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  "charge  not  suited  to 
his  temper  and  talents,  and  much  too  heavy  for 
him  to  sustain,  especially  at  this  time."  Bishop 
Hurd  was  a  man  of  much  polish  and  elegance  of 
manner,  and  was  pronounced  by  George  III.  "the 
most  naturally  polite,  man  he  had  ever  known." 
He  kept  up  a  sumptuous  retinue,  but  with  these 
tastes  combined  literary  ambitions.  Among  his 
other  works  are  a  Commentary  on  Horace's  Ars 
Poetica,  1749,  4th  ed .,  1763;  a  volume  of  Moral 
and  Political  Dialogues  (sincerity,  retirement,  etc.). 
1759;  3  vols,  of  Sermons,  1776-80.  He  edited 
the  Works  of  Warburton,  7  vols.,  178S.  His  most 
ambitious  theological  work  was  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Prophecies,  1772  (1778,  2  vols.).  His 
collected  Works  with  an  Autobiography  appeared 
in  8  vols.,  1811.  See  Kilvert  :  Life  and  Writings 
of  Bishop  Hurd,  London,  1860. 

HURTER,  Friedrich  Emanuel  von,  b.  at  Sehaff- 
hausen,  Switzerland,  of  Protestant  parents,  March 
19,  1787 ;  d.  at  Graz,  Aug.  27,  1865.  He  studied 
theology  in  Gottingen;  in  1824  was  chief  pastor  in 
Schaffhausen,  and  in  1835  dean  of  the  synod,  but 
was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  through  his 
historical  studies,  and  in  1844  entered  that  church. 
He  was  called  to  Vienna  in  1845  as  imperial  coun- 
sellor and  historiographer,  and  in  1851  ennobled 
under  the  title  Von  Amann.  Besides  controver- 
sial writings,  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
Geschichte  d.  Papstes  Innocenz  III.  u.  seiner  Zeit- 
genossen,  Hamburg,  1834-42,  4  vols. ;  and  an 
account  of  his  conversion,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  class :  Geburt  u.  Wieder- 
geburt,  Erinnerungen  aim  meinem  Leben  u.  Bticke 
auf  die  Kirche,  Schaffhausen,  1845,  4  vols.,  4th  ed., 
1867,  2  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of  his 
sons,  Graz,  1876,  2  vols.  Two  of  his  sons  have 
taken  prominent  places  in  the  Roman  Church. 

HUS,  John,  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr; 
b.  in  1369  [according  to  Gillett,  July  6,  1373],  at 
Hussinetz,  Bohemia,  not  far  from  the  Bavarian 
line;  d.  at  the  stake,  in  Constance,  Switzerland, 
July  6,  1415.  Hus  is  an  abbreviation  of  Hussi- 
netz, and  was  used  by  him  from  1396.  His  par- 
ents were  Czechs,  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
John  studied  at  Prague,  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Theology  in  1394,  and  Master  of  Arts 
1396.  In  1398  he  delivered  his  first  lectures,  in 
1401  was  made  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty, 
and  in  1403  rector  of  the  university.  He  was  a 
constant  student  of  Wiclif 's  works ;  and  it  is 
altogether  likely,  that  in  following  the  rule  that 
a  bachelor  might  only  lecture  upon  the  treatises 
of  a  Prague,  Parisian,  or  Oxford  master,  Hus 
took  up  Wiclif.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  noticeable 
coincidence  that  five  manuscripts  of  Wiclif's  phi- 
losophical writings,  preserved  at  Stockholm,  were 
written  by  Hus  in  1398. 

In  1402  Hus  was  made  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem 
Church,  which  was  founded  (1391)  to  afford  preach- 
ing for  the  Czechs.  This  position  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  common  people,  and 
stimulated  him  to  a  closer  study  of  Scripture,  as 
well  as  to  the  study  of  Wiclif's  theological  works. 

In  the  period  from  1402  to  1410  Hus  hoped  to 
effect  a  religious  reformation,  with  the  aid  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors.      A   disputation   of   the 
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year  1403  led  the  authorities  to  forbid  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  forty-five  theses  of  Wiclif  at  the 
university ;  but,  five  years  later,  the  interdiction 
was  confirmed  only  to  the  extent  that  no  one 
should  give  to  them  an  heretical  construction. 
Hus  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  archbishop, 
Dr.  Sbynko,  and  was  appointed  synodical  preach- 
er by  him.  At  the  opening  of  the  provincial 
synod,  he  repeatedly  took  occasion  to  lay  bare  the 
errors,  and  denounce  the  sins,  of  the  clergy.  With 
two  others,  he  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  to 
investigate  the  alleged  miracles  performed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  church  at  Wilsnack.  They 
were  pronounced  a  deception,  and  formed  the 
occasion  of  Hus's  pamphlet,  All  the  Blood  of  Christ 
is  Glorified.  He  here  bids  Christians  seek,  not 
for  signs  and  miracles,  but  search  the  Scriptures. 
But  his  relations  to  the  archbishop  changed,  and 
in  1408  he  was  prohibited  from  exercising  priestly 
functions  within  the  diocese.  The  complete  rup- 
ture was  still  to  come. 

In  1409  the  University  of  Prague  lost  all  its 
foreign  students  in  consequence  of  a  royal  decree 
giving  the  Bohemian  students  three  votes  to  their 
one.  Leipzig  University  was  founded ;  but  in 
Prague  an  intense  national  spirit  henceforth  pre- 
vailed, which  demanded  ecclesiastical  reforms. 
Hus  was  made  rector,  and  was  very  popular,  not 
only  among  the  students,  but  at  court.  This  free- 
dom of  inquiry  excited  the  apprehension  of  the 
archbishop,  who  accused  Hus  to  the  Pope,  appris- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif.  A  papal  bull  of  Dec. 
20,  1409,  prohibited  the  use  of  the  English  Re- 
former's writings,  and  forbade  preaching  at  places 
where  the  practice  was  not  an  ancient  one.  When 
the  bull  was  announced  (March  9, 1410),  it  aroused 
much  opposition ;  but  the  archbishop  executed  it, 
burning  on  July  16  two  hundred  volumes  of  Wic- 
lif, in  spite  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the  uni- 
versity. But  Hus  continued  to  preach,  and  the 
opposition  increased.  Verses  lampooning  the  arch- 
bishop were  sung  on  the  streets,  and  even  the 
lives  of  the  priests  menaced.  Hus  and  his  friends 
openly  defended  Wiclif 's  writing's  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  while  the  archbishop,  in  a  synodical  edict, 
condemned  them  as  heretical.  The  congrega- 
tions at  the  Bethlehem  Church  grew  to  a  vast 
size.  Hus  became  bolder  and  more  outspoken ; 
and  his  audiences  frequently  showed  their  approv- 
al by  applause.  On  March  15,  1411,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  archbishop,  and  the  city 
laid  under  an  interdict.  Both  sentences  were 
ignored ;  and  the  prelate  was  attempting  to  ar- 
range a  compromise,  when  death  overtook  him 
(Sept.  28). 

In  1412  Hus  and  his  sympathizers  were  roused 
to  indignation  by  the  preaching  of  a  crusade 
against  Naples,  and  of  indulgences  commanded 
by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  and  commended  by  the 
king.  The  university  was  divided;  but  in  a 
public  disputation  (June  7,  1412)  it  was  emphati- 
cally affirmed  that  neither  Pope  nor  bishop  had 
the  right  to  draw  the  sword,  for  it  was  said  to 
Peter,  "  Put  up  thy  sword."  As  for  indulgences, 
it  was  declared  that  not  money,  but  true  repent- 
ance, was  the  condition  of  forgiveness.  The  Pope 
does  not  know  who  are  the  elect,  and  they  only 
can  be  saved ;  and  the  doctrine  that  he  cannot  err 
is  blasphemous. 


The  populace  sympathized  with  these  utterances 
of  the  university,  went  in  contemptuous  proces- 
sion in  front  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  made 
a  bonfire  of  the  papal  bulls  in  the  market-place. 
The  king,  Wenceslaus,  forbade  all  popular  insult 
to  the  Pope,  and  executed  three  young  men  who 
declared  the  indulgences  to  be  a  humbug.  But 
Hus,  attended  by  a  number  of  students,  took  up 
their  bodies,  and  buried  them  in  the  Bethlehem 
Church.  Cardinal  Peter  of  St.  Angelo  now  de- 
termined to  use  more  decisive  measures,  inter- 
dicted Hus's  place  of  residence,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  civil  ban.  This  was  effective.  At 
the  king's  request  he  left  the  city  (December, 
1412),  but  not  until  he  had  written  a  work  (the 
Appellatio),  in  which  he  appeals  from  the  Roman 
curia  to  Christ  the  righteous  Judge.  He  passed 
his  exile  at  Kozihradek  and  Krakowetz,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Prague,  preaching  to  large  con- 
courses of  people,  and  writing  his  principal  work, 
De  Ecclesia  ("The  Church"). 

The  religious  agitation  of  Bohemia  had  become 
matter  of  European  notoriety,  and  King  Sigis- 
mund  (of  Hungary)  decided  that  the  case  ought 
to  be  brought  before  the  General  Council  about 
to  be  assembled  at  Constance.  Hus  cheerfully 
agreed  to  appear :  three  of  the  Bohemian  nobility 
(at  the  king's  command)  and  two  personal  friends 
attended  him,  starting  on  their  journey  Oct.  11, 

1414.  The  party  was  well  received  on  the  way, 
and  arrived  Nov.  3  at  Constance.  Four  weeks 
afterwards  the  cardinals  trumped  up  a  charge  of 
attempted  flight,  and  placed  him  in  confinement 
in  a  Dominican  convent.  A  commission  of  three 
bishops  made  the  preliminary  investigation  ;  the 
accused  being  denied  a  hearing.  The  articles  of 
accusation  were  concerned  principally  with  Hus's 
errors  about  the  Church.  Only  later  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  both  the  elements  at  communion 
added. 

The  flight  of  John  XXIII.  rendered  the  work  of 
his  commission  invalid  ;  and  the  council  appointed 
another,  of  four  members,  including  d'Ailly.  They 
were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Wiclif 's  doctrines, 
as  well  as  upon  those  of  the  Bohemian  reformer, 
for  both  were  set  in  the  same  key.     On  May  4, 

1415,  the  council  adopted  their  report  so  far  as  it 
concerned  Wiclif,  damning  his  person,  his  writ- 
ings, and  his  doctrines. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Hus  had  his  first  public 
hearing  in  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  hereti- 
cal articles  extracted  from  his  writings  were  read; 
but  his  attempt  to  vindicate  them  was  inter- 
rupted by  tumultuous  cries.  The  second  public 
hearing  occurred  on  June  7.  Sigismund  himself 
was  present.  The  question  was  upon  his  relation 
to  Wiclif  and  his  book  on  the  Church.  He  boldly 
affirmed  his  esteem  for  the  English  Reformer  as  a 
pious  man,  but  denied  that  he  had  adopted  his 
views  against  transubstantiation.  At  the  third 
session  (June  8)  he  defended  some  of  the  articles 
drawn  from  his  work  on  the  Church. 

The  condemnation  of  Hus  to  the  stake  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  He  himself  knew  it.  His 
letters  bear  the  stamp  of  approaching  death. 
During  the  four  weeks  that  followed,  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  retract,  but  in  vain.  On 
Saturday,  July  6,  1415,  the  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil was  pronounced  in  the  cathedral,  condemning 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  condemning  his  books  to  be 
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burned.  Hus  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his 
hands,  appealed  to  Heaven,  and  prayed  for  his 
enemies.  Thereupon  followed  his  degradation 
from  the  priestly  office,  and  all  cried  out  together, 
"Thy  soul  we  deliver  up  to  the  Devil."  Hus  an- 
swered, "  And  I  commend  it  to  the  holy  Lord 
Jesus."  Then  a  paper  cap  a  yard  high  was  placed 
on  his  head,  with  the  writing,  "  Heresiarcha !  " 
He  was  then  led  forth  to  the  judgment-square, 
his  neck  bound  by  a  chain  to  a  stake.  _  As  the 
flames  rose  around  him,  he  refused  again  to  re- 
cant, and  died  singing,  "  Christ,  thou  Son  of  the 
living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me."  His  ashes 
were" thrown  into  the  Rhine. 

Valid  ground  for  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
even  according  to  the  canons  of  that  day,  there 
was  none.  Hus  denied  holding  to  Wiclif's  views 
against  transubstantiation,  and  his  views  upon 
tile  Church  he  founded  upon  Augustine.  He  then 
died  because  he  based  his  reform  of  the  Church 
upon  conscience  and  Scripture,  and  not  upon 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Judged  by  the  canons  of 
law  then  prevailing,  Hus's  death  was  a  judicial 
murder. 

Hus  regarded  the  Scriptures  as  an  infallible 
authority  and  the  supreme  standard  of  conduct. 
The  other  main  subject  of  his  teaching  was  the 
nature  of  the  true  Church,  which,  with  Wiclif,  he 
defined  to  be  the  body  of  the  elect.  Church- 
membership  or  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  no 
infallible  sign  of  election.  He  distributed  the 
communion  under  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  but 
did  not  oppose  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
as  was  charged  by  the  council. 

John  Hus  was  not  an  original,  creative  mind. 
As  a  thinker,  he  had  neither  speculative  talent  nor 
constructive  faculty.  In  comparison  with  Wiclif, 
he  is  a  star  of  second  magnitude.  Nor  was  he  by 
nature  a  strong  character,  twice  hardened,  and 
keen  as  steel.  Rather  was  he  a  feeble  and  tender 
spirit,  more  sensitive  than  designed  for  heroic 
deed.  But  with  his  tenderness  there  was  com- 
bined moral  tenacity,'  indomitable  constancy,  and 
inflexible  firmness.  If  we  add  to  these  character- 
istics his  purity  and  humility,  his  manly  fear  of 
God,  and  tender  conscientiousness,  we  have  in 
Hus  a  man  to  love  and  admire.  Seldom  have  the 
power  of  conscience  and  the  imperial  strength  of 
a  faith  rooted  in  Christ  asserted  themselves  in  so 
commanding  and  heroic  a  manner. 

Lit.  —  Ulrich  von  Hutten  edited  some  of  Hus's 
writings  1520;  also  Hist,  et  monument.  J.  Hus 
atque  Hieronymi  Pragensis,  Niirnberg,  1558,  2 
vols.,  new  edition,  1715.  The  Bohemian  works 
have  been  edited  by  Erben,  Prague,  1866,  3  vols. ; 
Palacky  :  Documenta  Mag.  J.  Hus  vilam,  doc- 
trinam  .  .  illustrantia,  Prague,  1869  (very  valua- 
ble). [Biographies  by  Zitte,  Prague,  1788-95; 
Hklfekt:  Hus  u.  Hieronymus  (ultramontane), 
1  rague,  1857 ;  by  Friedrich,  Regensburg,  1862 ; 
Krummel,  Darmstadt,  1863;  Gillett  :  Life  anal 
limes  of  J.  Huss,  Boston,  1861,  2  vols.  (3d  ed., 
1870);  Berger:  J.tHus  u.  Konig  Sigismund, 
Augsburg,  1872 ;  Denis  :  Huss  et  la  Guerre  des 
Hussites,  Paris,  1878 ;  Wratislaw  :  John  Hus, 
London,  1882  ;  Leciiler  :  JohnWiclif  Eng.  trans, 
by  Louimer,  1878,  2  vols.]  G.  v.  lechler. 

HUSSITES,  the  Bohemian  followers  of  John 
Hus.  The  execution  of  Hus  excited  intense 
reeling  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  and  it  was  no 


wonder  that  some  of  the  reformer's  enemies 
among  the  priests  were  stabbed,  or  thrown  into 
the  Moldau,  and  that  the  archbishop  himself 
barely  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace. The  king,  Wenceslaus,  tried  to  maintain  a 
neutral  attitude  between  both  parties.  But  in 
September,  1415,  a  large  assembly  was  held,  at 
which  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  nobility 
signed  a  protest  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
approved  the  doctrines  of  Hus.  On  the  5th  they 
formed  a  league  for  mutual  aid  in  religious  con- 
cerns, binding  themselves  to  protect  the  free 
preaching  of  God's  Word  on  their  estates,  and  to 
recognize  the  edicts  of  prelates  only  so  far  as  they 
accorded  with  the  Scriptures. 

The  ecclesiastical  party  entered  into  a  counter 
league ;  and  the  Council  of  Constance  cited  the 
nobles  to  appear  before  it,  and  even  threatened 
(Feb.  24,  1416)  Bohemia  with  a  crusade.  But 
the  Hussites  could  not  be  so  easily  intimidated. 
Pope  Martin  V  inaugurated  more  energetic  meas- 
ures, and,  after  dissolving  the  council  (April  22, 
141S),  determined  to  destroy  the  Bohemian  heresy 
root  and  branch.  Wenceslaus  was  persuaded  in 
1419  to  move  against  it,  and  the  Hussites  at  court 
were  obliged  to  leave.  On  Aug.  16  the  king 
died,  but  civil  war  had  already  begun. 

What  was  the  character  of  this  Bohemian  move- 
ment ?  First  of  all  we  are  struck  with  the  intense 
veneration  for  Hus.  His  followers,  however,  dis- 
avowed the  name  "  Hussites,"  and  wanted  to  be 
known  as  Catholic  Christians.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  regarding  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  doctrine  and  life,  but  they  split  into 
two  parties  in  the  application  of  this  principle. 
The  radical  wing,  accepting  only  that  which  was 
expressly  commanded  in  Scripture,  rejected  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints, 
the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  public  services,  etc. 
The  moderate  wing  accepted  all  ecclesiastical 
customs  the  Scriptures  did  not  expressly  forbid. 
They  put  forth  the  famous  Four  Prague  Articles 
in  Latin,  Czech,  and  German,  in  July,  1420.  These 
called  for  (1)  the  free  preaching  of  God's  Word, 
(2)  the  distribution  of  the  sacrament  under  two 
kinds,  (3)  the  deprivation  of  the  clergy  of  secular 
power  and  possessions  which  they  used  to  the 
injury  of  their  office  and  the  state,  and  (4)  the 
repression  of  mortal  sins  and  public  scandals. 
The  moderate  party  was  called  the  Praguers,  and, 
later,  Calixtines  (from  calix,  "cup"),  or  Utraquists. 
They  had  at  their  head  Baron  Czenko  of  Warten- 
berg.  The  radicals  acknowledged  Nicholas  of 
Pistua  and  John  Zizka  as  leaders,  and  were  called 
Taborites,  from  the  fortress  of  Tabor,  sixty  miles 
south  of  Prague,  which  they  occupied. 

From  1420  to  1425,  Catholic  Germany  marched 
in  crusades  against  the  Hussites ;  but  the  latter 
were  victorious,  and,  from  1427  on,  took  the  offen- 
sive against  their  enemies  under  the  generalship 
of  Procopius  the  Great.  Cardinal  Julian  Cesa- 
rini,  after  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the  last  cru- 
sade, which  he  led  Aug.  14,  1431,  concluded,  as 
president  of  the  Basel  Council,  that  the  only  way 
to  put  down  the  heresy  was  by  conciliatory  treat- 
ment. In  October  the  council  invited  the  Bohe- 
mians to  appear  before  it.  They  refused  until  the 
delegates  had  conceded  their  main  conditions  at 
Eger.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  whoK- 
history  of  the  Church  for  a  council  to  treat  upon 
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an  equal  footing  with  a  party  demanding  reforms. 
On  Nov.  30,  143:>,  articles  were  agreed  upon  fully 
granting  the  administration  of  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  and  conceding  the  other  points  of 
the  Prague  Articles,  but  in  a  somewhat  illusory 
manner. 

The  moderate  party  was  satisfied,  the  Taborites 
not.  Civil  war  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  the  army  of 
the  latter  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  May 

30,  1434.  The  Taborites  gradually  disappeared, 
or  were  lost,  a  generation  or  two  later,  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren. 

The  articles  of  the  Basel  Council  were  con- 
firmed by  the  National  Bohemian  Assembly  at 
Iglau,  July  5, 1436.     But  Pope  Pius  II.,  on  March 

31,  1462,  declared  them  void,  threatening  with 
excommunication  all  who  administered  the  cup 
to  the  laity.  The  Utraquist  party  was  not  intimi- 
dated. In  1485  the  king  signed  an  agreement 
confirming  the  articles  of  Basel,  and  in  1512  the 
Bohemian  Parliament  granted  to  the  Utraquists 
equal  rights  with  the  Catholics. 

The  Utraquists  sent  words  of  cheer  to  Luther 
(July  16,  1519),  and  with  them  Hus's  works,  in 
which  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  own  doctrines 
taught.  A  portion  only  of  the  party  fell  in  with 
the  Reformation.  In  1575  the  Bohemian  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Confessio  Bokemica  on  the  basis 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Lit. — Palacky :  Gesch.  v.  Bohmen,  iii.  1-3, 
iv.  1,  2,  v.  1,  2;  Hofler:  J.  Hits  u.  d.  Abzug 
d.  deutschen  Professoren  u.  Studentcn  aus  Pray., 
Prague,  1864;  Gruxhagen:  D.  Hussitenkampfe 
d.  Schlesier,  1420-35,  Breslau,  1872;  [Bezold  : 
Konig  Segismund  u.  die  Reichskriege  (jegen  die 
H ashen,  Munchen,  1875-77  ;  J.  Loserth  :  Bei- 
triige  zur  Geschichte  d.  husitischen  Bewegung,  Wien, 
1878-80  ;  E.  Denis  :  Huss  el  la  guerre  des  Hussites, 
Paris,  1878].     See  Hus.  G.  V.  LECIILER. 

HUTCHINSON,  Anne,  a  religious  enthusiast 
of  New  England;  was  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng., 
1591 ;  emigrated  to  Boston  1034,  and  murdered 
by  the  Indians  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
in  August,  1643.  She  was  a  member  of  Dr. 
Cotton's  church ;  but,  holding  some  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  her  own,  she  "  set  up  weekly  meetings 
at  her  house,  whereto  three  or  four  score  people 
would  resort"  (Mather),  and  at  which  she  criti- 
cised Dr.  Cotton's  sermons.  "  It  was  wonderful 
to  see,"  continues  Mather,  "with  what  a  speedy 
and  spreading  fascination  these  doctrines  did  be- 
ivitch  the  minds  of  the  people,"  etc.  She  was 
excommunicated  from  Dr.  Cotton's  church  for 
antinomian  errors;  and,  the  court  ordering  her  to 
leave  the  Colony,  she  went  first  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  then  to  Hebgate  (probably  Hell-Gate)  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.  Cotton  Mather  uses  very 
strong  language  against  her  doctrinal  errors.  See 
his  Magnolia,  vii.  3  (vol.  ii.  pp.  516  sqq.),  and 
Sparks:  American  Biography,  vol.  vi. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  a  layman  who  repre- 
sented peculiar  views  concerning  biblical  inter- 
pretation ;  b.  in  Spennithorne,  Yorkshire,  1674; 
d.  Aug.  28,  1727  He  was  steward  in  several 
families,  and  last  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
procured  for  him  a  sinecure  appointment  worth 
two  hundred  pounds.  In  1724  he  published  part  i., 
and  in  1727  part  ii.,  of  his  Moses'  Principia, —  a 
work  in  which  he  attacked  Newton's  theory  of 
rm vitntion.    He  held  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 


contained  the  elements  of  all  rational  philosophy, 
natural  history,  and  true  religion.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  typical  sense,  and  held  that  all 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  character  and  work  are 
symbolized  in  the  Old  Testament.  His  views 
were  adopted  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Home,  Jones 
of  Nayland,  etc.  His  collected  works  were  edited 
in  12  vols,  by  Spearman  and  Bate,  1748 :  An 
Abstract  from  the  Works  of  J.  Hutchinson,  contain- 
ing a  Summary  of  his  Discoveries  in.  Philosophy  and 
Divinity,  London,  1753.  See  Life  by  Spearman 
in  the  edition  of  1765. 

HUTTEN,  Ulrich  von,  b.  at  Steckelberg,  in 
Ilesse-Cassel,  April  22,  1488;  d.  in  the  Island  of 
Ui'nau,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  Aug.  19,  1523; 
descended  from  a  noble  Franconian  family,  and 
was,  when  eleven  years  old,  placed  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Eulda.  But  monastic  life  was  very  much 
against  his  nature.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  fled 
from  Fulda,  and  began,  aided  by  some  friends  of 
his  family,  to  study  humaniora  at  Erfurt,  scho- 
lasticism at  Cologne,  and  philology  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Francfort-on-the-Oder.  After  some  wild 
adventures  at  Greifswald  and  Rostock,  he  visited 
Wittenberg  in  1510,  and  Vienna  in  1512.  In 
order  to  be  reconciled  to  his  father,  he  went  in 
the  latter  year  to  Italy,  and  began  to  study  law 
at  Pavia  and  Bologna.  But  the  principal  result 
of  his  Italian  journey  was  a  satirical  poem.  He 
returned  to  Germany  in  1517  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  army  of  Maximilian.  An  incident  suddenly 
brought  him  into  prominence.  The  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  stirred  up  by  an  adulterous  passion, 
assassinated  Hans  von  Hutten,  his  equerry,  and 
the  head  of  the  Hutten  family;  and  Ulrich  then 
stepped  forth  as  the  avenger  of  the  family,  and 
depicted  in  a  number  of  satirical  pamphlets  the 
duke  as  a  monster  of  a  tyrant.  The  satires  were 
good.  The  educated  world  became  attentive;  and 
as  the  books  contained  numerous  social  and  polit- 
ical allusions,  all  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
freedom  and  nationality,  the  author  became  at 
once  very  popular.  The  great  aim  of  Hutten's 
life  was  to  free  Germany  from  the  yoke  under 
which  it  was  held  by  Rome,  by  the  Pope  and  the 
curia;  and  for  this  cause  he  wrote  and  fought 
with  great  valor.  The  Epistolce  obscurorum  virorum 
are,  at  least  in  part,  his  work.  His  Rbmische 
Dreifaltigkeit  (1519)  contains  a  more  direct  attack. 
At  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1518)  and  the  crowning 
of  Charles  V  (1520)  he  spoke  openly  of  a  union 
between  the  German  princes  against  the  Pope. 
But  the  motive-power  in  this  plan  was  political 
and  social,  rather  than  religious.  Though  often, 
working  in  unison  with  the  Reformers,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  was  not  a  Reformer  himself  :  he  was  only 
a  humorist  and  a  knight-errant.  When  it  proved 
impossible  to  bring  about  such  a  union  between 
the  German  princes  against  the  Pope,  he  formed 
an  idea  of  uniting  the  German  nobility  and  free 
cities  against  the  princes,  calculating  that  the 
emperor  hardly  would  oppose  such  a  movement 
with  any  great  vigor.  lie  joined  Franz  yon 
Sickingen,  and  the  latter  began  a  feud  against 
the  elector  of  Treves.  But  the  undertaking  mis- 
carried completely.  Hutten  fled  to  Switzerland, 
suffering  frightfully  from  a  disease  he  had  con- 
tracted in  his  early  youth.  Erasmus  refused  to 
see  him.  The  magistrates  of  Zurich  forbade  him 
the  city.      Only  by  Zwingli's  mediation  he  was 
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allowed  to  go  and  die  in  peace  in  the  house  of 
an  evangelical  minister. 

L,T.  —  His  Works  were  edited  by  Eduaixl  Book- 
ing. Leipzig,  1859-61.  5  vols.,  with  a  Supplement 
iir2  vols.,  containing  his  Letters,  Leipzig,  1864-70. 
His  Life  was  written  by  D.  F  Strauss,  Leipzig, 
1858-60, 3  vols. ;  2d  ed.  in  1  vol.,  1871 ;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Mrs.  G.  Sturge,  London,  1874.  KLUPFEL. 
*  HUTTER,  Elias,  b.  at  Gbrlitz,  1554 ;  d.  at  Augs- 
burg or  Francfort,  1605;  studied  at  Jena,  and 
taught  Oriental  languages  at  Rostock,  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  Nuremberg,  and  other  places,  always 
occupied"  with  the  publication  of  some  polyglot 
Bible. — the  Hamburg  polyglot  in  four  languages, 
the  Nuremberg  polyglot  in  six  languages,  a  New 
Testament  in  twelve  languages, — a  kind  of  work 
for  which  he  had  neither  sufficient  knowledge  nor 
sufficient  means.  WAGEN1IAXN. 

HUTTER,  Leonhard,  b.  at  Nellingen,  near  Ulm, 
in  January,  1563 ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Oct.  23, 1616; 
studied  philology,  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
theology,  at  Strassburg,  1581-91 ;  visited  also  the 
universities  of  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena, 
and  was  in  1596  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg.  He  was  a  typical  representative 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  its  older  form,  before 
its  scholastic  development,  while  it  still  confined 
itself  to  reproduction  and  polemics ;  and  his 
Compendium  locorum  theologicorum  (1610),  written 
at  the  instance  of  the  Elector  Christian  II.  of 
Saxony,  and  destined  to  supersede  the  Loci  of 
Melanchthon,  ran  through  many  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  German  and  Swedish.  It  has 
recently  been  republished  by  Twesten  (Berlin, 
1855  and  1863),  and  brought  into  fresh  attention 
by  Hase's  Hutterus  redioious.  The  Loci  communes 
theologici,  published  after  Hutter's  death  (1619), 
is  simply  a  further  elaboration  of  the  Compen- 
dium. No  less  distinction  he  gained  as  a  pole- 
mist,  chiefly  directing  his  attacks  against  the  Cal- 
vinists:  Calvinista  aulico-politicus,  1610;  Calvinista 
aulico-politicus  alter,  1614 ;  Concordia  concors, 
1614;  Irenicum,  1614;  etc.  A  Life  of  him,  and 
a  complete  list  of  his  Works  by  Ambros.  Rhode, 
may  be  found  in  Witte  :  Memorial  theol.  Decas, 

i-  P-  89.  WAGENilANX. 

HYDASPES.     See  Hystaspes. 

HYDE,  Thomas,  Orientalist;  b.  at  Billingsley, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  June  29,  1636;  d.  at  Oxford, 
Jan.  18,  1703.  His  taste  for  languages  was  so 
carefully  nurtured  by  his  father,  that  he  made 
extraordinary  progress,  as  is  evinced  by  his  assist- 
ing Walton  upon  his  Polyglot  when  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  became  successively  Hebrew 
reader  at  Oxford  (1658),  under-keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  (1659),  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
(1660),  principal  Bodleian  librarian  (1665-1701) 
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thurch  (1697).  He  was  a  master  of  Turkish, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Persic,  Hebrew,  and  Malay:  he 
even  studied   Chinese.      His   principal  work  is 


Hktor 


ia  relii/ionts  relerum  Persarum  eorumque   Mu- 


(lorum,  Oxford,  1700,  reprinted  by  Hunt  and  Cos 
tard,  1760.  His  miscellanies  (Latin)  under  the 
title   Syntagma   dissertutionum  tjuas  olim  .    T. 

Hyde  sep.  edidit  appeared  in  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1767, 
with  a  Life  of  Hyde  prefixed. 
HYGINUS  was,  according  to  Irenseus,  the  suc- 


cessor of  Telesphorus,  and  reigned,  according  to 
Jaffe,  from  139  to  142,  — the  eighth  or  ninth 
pope.  The  martyrologies  give  the  10th  or  11th 
January  as  the  date  of  his  death.  During  his 
reign,  the  gnostics  Cerdon,  Valentine,  and  Mar- 
cion,  appeared  in  Rome.  See  Muratoki:  Rer. 
Hal.  Her.  iii. ;  Jaffe:  Reg.  Pont.  Rom.,  p.  3; 
Act.  Sanct.,  Jan.  11. 

HYLE  (vlri),  in  the  dualistic  systems  of  religion, 
the  realm  of  darkness,  the  principle  of  evil,  the 
lower  element  of  existence,  matter.  See  Gnosti- 
cism and  Manicheans. 

HYLOZOISM  (vkn,  "matter,"  and  &n,  "life"), 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  also 
that  special  tenet  of  materialistic  philosophy 
which  defines  life  as  a  spontaneous  evolution  of 
matter. 

HYMNOLOGY.  Definition.  —  A  hymn  is  a 
spiritual  meditation  in  rhythmical  prose  or  verse. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  praise  and  prayer  to 
God.  The  definition. of  Augustine  is  too  narrow 
for  our  modern  conception,  when  he  says  a  "  hymn 
must  contain  praise,  must  praise  God,  and  be 
sung  "  (oportet,  ut  sit  hymnus,  liabeal  hcec  tria,  laudem 
et  Dei  el  canticum:  Ps.  lxxii.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  definition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
is  too  comprehensive  when  it  includes  praises  to 
saints  among  hymns.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  use  three  terms  (Eph.  v.  19,  etc.)  for 
Christian  songs,  —  psalm  (tl>aX/j.6c),  hymn  (v/ivog),  and 
spiritual  ode  (<i>8ri  irvevnariK?]).  The  word  "  hymn  " 
was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks,  who  with 
the  Romans  sang  songs  to  their  divinities  and  in 
honor  of  famous  men.  Such  "  hymns  "  are  found 
in  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  Hesiod  begins  his 
Works  and  Days  by  invoking  the  Muses  to  sing 
"  hymns "  to  Zeus,  and  speaks  of  them  in  his 
Theogony  as  singing  "hymns  to  all  the  gods." 
Pindar  expressly  calls  his  odes  "hymns."  Paul, 
in  his  sermon  on  Mars  Hill,  quotes  the '  words 
(Acts  xvii.  28),  "For  we  are  his  offspring,"  from 
a  "  hymn  "  of  Aratus  of  Cilicia  (third  century 
B.C.).  The  Christian  hymns  differ  from  the 
hymns  of  heathen  antiquity  in  their  spirit  and 
the  object  of  worship,  but  not  necessarily  in  form. 
It  is  addressed  to  God,  or  one  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  and  admits  nothing  unchaste.  It 
is  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God. 

Hymns  have  from  the  earliest  times  entered  as 
an  important  element  into  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  have  contributed  at  all  periods  to 
the  piety  of  the  Church.  At  the  creation  "  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  "  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  Heaven 
itself  is  choral  with  anthems ;  and  the  angelic  host 
sings,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  "  (Isa.  vi.  3).  The 
best  periods  of  Hebrew  history  were  vocal  with 
sacred  song;  and  the  fresh  fervor  of  the  early 
Christians  found  vent  in  singing.  From  the  sixth 
century  to  this  day,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es, with  some  recent  exceptions,  the  singing  of 
hymns  in  the  church  has  been  restricted  to  the 
choir  and  clergy.  The  Flagellants  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  on  the  Continent 
(hymnos  in  latino  vel  vulgari  lingua,  "they  sung 
hymns  in  the  Latin  or  vulgar  tongue,"  Summa 
hist.,  Antoninus  Florentinus  (d.  1450),  and  others), 
the  Lollards  of  the  fourteenth  in  England,  and 
also  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth,  re- 
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vived  the  use  of  sacred  songs  amongst  the  people. 
The  Protestant  Reformation,  under  the  lead  of 
Luther,  himself  a  devoted  singer  and  vigorous 
hymnist,  vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to 
the  use  of  hymns,  and  again  identified  congrega- 
tional song  with  the  exercises  of  worship.  The 
second  Reformation  in  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  marked  by  great  fertility  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hymns,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  (Toplady,  Newton,  etc.)  vied  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  movement.  Hymns, 
as  Bishop  Nicetius  of  Treves  (c.  563)  said  (De 
Psalmodice  bono),  "  have  consoled  the  sad,  checked 
the  joyful,  subdued  the  enraged,  refreshed  the 
poor."  They  have  been  on  the  tongues  of  be- 
lievers in  the  first  ardor  of  their  faith,  and  have 
ascended  as  the  last  fervid  utterances  of  martyrs 
at  the  stake,  from  Polycarp  {Martyr.  Polyc,  §  14) 
to  Hus,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  are  chanted 
by  the  church  triumphant  in  the  presence  of  the 
Redeemer  (Rev.  v.  9,  xiv.  3,  etc.).  They  are  the 
common  heritage  of  all  believers,  and  bind  to- 
gether all  ages.  In  them  denominational  distinc- 
tions are  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  is  made  plain  that 
Christian  faith,  hope,  and  love  exist,  in  their 
purity,  in  all  communions  of  the  Church.  The 
hymns  of  Ambrose,  and  John  of  Damascus,  Lu- 
ther and  Tersteegen,  Wesley  and  Toplady,  Muh- 
lenberg and  John  Henry  Newman,  stand  side  by 
side  in  our  hymn-books,  and  are  consentient  in 
praise  to  the  one  God,  and  love  for  the  one 
Saviour. 

Hebrew  Hymns.  —  From  very  early  times  the 
Hebrews  sang  hymns  commemorating  the  might 
and  excellency  of  Jehovah.  The  songs  of  Miriam 
(Exod.  xv.  21),  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  1-19;  Deut. 
xxxii.  1-43),  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1  sqq.),  and  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii.  1-9),  are  sacred  hymns,  full  of 
sublime  imagery,  and  inflamed  with  a  fervid 
devotion  to  Jehovah.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is 
the  oldest  hymn-book  in  existence.  Although 
sang  by  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem  and  other 
Psalmists,  many  centuries  before  Christ,  it  has 
been  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  fresh  and  living  fountain  of  devo- 
tion and  praise.  Even  in  captivity  the  Hebrew 
people  did  not  forget  to  sing,  but  mingled  praises 
with  their  laments,  although  it  was  hard  to  sing 
"the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii. 
4).  The  Psalms  were  sung  to  musical  accompa- 
niment (1  Chron.  vi.  31;  2  Chron.  xx.  21,  etc.). 
Under  David,  and  subsequently,  the  Jews  had 
organized  choirs ;  and  there  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  more  than  two  hundred  "  singing-men  and 
singing-women"  (Ez.  ii.  65;  Neh.  vii.  67).  See 
art.  Psalms. 

Early  Christian  Hymns.  —  At  the  threshold  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  we  have  the  sublime 
songs  of  Mary,  called  the  Magnificat,  from  the 
first  word  of  the  Latin  translation  (Luke  i.  46- 
55)  ;  of  Zacharias,  called  the  Benedictus,  likewise 
from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  first  word 
"  blessed  "  (Luke  i.  68-79)  ;  of  the  angels,  called 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  "Glory  in  the  highest" 
(Luke  ii.  18);  and  of  Simon,  called  the  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis,  "  Now  lettest  "  (Luke  ii.  29-32).  Other  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  have  so  much  the 
form  of  hymns  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  actually  fragments  of  hymns  (Acts  iv. 
24-30;  Eph.  v.  14;  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  vi.  16;  Jas.  i. 


17;  Rev.  xv.  3,  etc.).  The  Saviom-,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  passover,  sang  a  hymn  (a  part 
of  the  Hallel,  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.)  with  his  disciples 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30).  The  early  Christians  used 
hymns  as  a  means  of  edification  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26 ; 
Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16),  and  interrupted  the 
monotony,  and  checked  the  depression,  of  impri- 
sonment by  alternating  prayer  with  song  (Acts 
xvi.  25).  It  seems  probable  that  the  hymn  in 
the  public  assembly  was,  like  the  prophecy  and 
the  discourse,  sometimes  the  spontaneous  product 
of  the   moment  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26). 

There  is  evidence  from  heathen  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian sources,  that  singing  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Christian  services  in  the  />o.s/-apostolic 
age.  Early  in  the  second  century,  Pliny  writes  to 
Trajan  that  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  before  daylight,  and  of  singing  songs  to 
Christ  as  God  among  themselves  alternately  (stato 
die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque  Christo  quasi 
Deo  dicere  secum  invicem).  Lord  Selborne  finds  in 
the  last  words  a  reference  to  responsive  singing. 
None  of  the  hymns  of  the  second  century  have 
been  preserved.  The  hymn  Light  of  Gladness, 
Beam  Divine  (<£"?  iXapov),  which  is  still  sung  in 
the  Greek  Church,  has  been  attributed  to  Athe- 
nagenes  (d.  169),  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Basil  (d.  379)  refers  to  it  as  an  ancient  compo- 
sition, but  denies  that  Athenagenes  was  the  au- 
thor. The  oldest  Christian  hymn  in  existence  is 
Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth  (mo/xiov  ttojAuv'),  which 
Dr.  Schaff,  in  Christ  in  Song,  p.  547,  characterizes 
as  a  "  sublime  but  somewhat  turgid  song  of  praise 
to  Christ."  It  is  a  free  transfusion  of  a  hymn  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  composed  about  the  year 
200.  After  the  third  century,  it  is  convenient  to 
distinguish  between  the  hymnody  of  the  Eastern 
and  Latin  churches. 

Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church.  — So  general  and 
popular  was  the  custom  of  singing  hymns  in  the 
third  century,  that  one  of  the  charges  put  forth  by 
the  second  council  of  Antioch  (269),  in  its  letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  against 
Paul  of  Samosata,  was  that  he  had  put  a  stop  to 
it.  In  the  fourth  century,  according  to  Theodoret 
(H.  E.,  ii.  24),  antiphonal  singing  was  introduced 
into  Constantinople,  which  in  this  respect  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  While 
Chrysostom  (d.  407)  was  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Trinitarian  party  was  accustomed  to 
gather  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city,  and  marched 
in  midnight  processions,  singing  sacred  music  as 
an  effective  means  of  defeating  the  Arians,  who 
had  hymns  of  their  own.  According  to  Cardinal 
Pitra,  the  number  of  Greek  hymns  is  very  large ; 
and,  if  those  that  have  been  published  were  col- 
lected, they  would  fill  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes, 
while  the  number  that  exist  only  in  manuscripts 
is  equally  large. 

Ephraem  Syrus  (d.  about  378)  is  the  father  of 
Christian  hymnody  in  the  Syrian  Church.  He 
wrote  in  Syriac,  and  seems  to  have  gotten  the 
impulse  to  write  hymns  from  the  religious  songs 
of  the  Gnostic  poet,  Bardesanes.  He  was  a  fertile 
writer.  Theodoret  speaks  of  Ephraem*s  hymns 
as  sweet,  and  contributing  much  to  the  solemnity 
of  festal  occasions  in  his  day.  They  commemo- 
rated some  of  the  great  facts  in  the  Saviour's  life 
from  the  nativity  to  the  ascension,  — the  deaths 
of  pious  persons  and  the  lives  of  martyrs. 
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Gregory  Nazianzen  (d.  390)  and  Anatolius  (d. 
45S)  are  the  two  greatest  hymn-writers  of  the 
period  of  formation  (as  Dr.  Neale  calls  it)  in  Greek 
sacred  poetry.  From  the  latter  we  have  the  solemn 
hymn  in  three  stanzas,  beginning  Fierce  was  the 
wild  billow  {Zodepac  rpiKV/xiag).  The  best  hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Church  were  produced  in  the  next 
period,  which  Dr.  Neale  dates  from  726  to  820. 
Among  its  hymn-writers  were  Roman  us  (d.  about 
720),  to  whom  Cardinal  Pitra  ascribes  twenty-five 
hymns,  which  excel  in  originality  and  vigor  of 
expression;  Cosmas  (d.  780),  surnamed  the  "Melo- 
dist;" John  of  Damascus  (d.  before  787),  the 
great  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church,  whose 
''Tis  the  Day  of  Resurrection  (avaoraoEuc  Tifdpa)  has 
passed  into  many  English  hymn-books ;  and  Ste- 
phen of  St.  Sabas  (d.  794),  a  convent  in  Pales- 
tine, near  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  Art  thou  weary,  art 
thou  languid  (koitov  ie  mi  H.a/j.arov')  is  the  most  simple 
and  restful  lyric  in  any  language  upon  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,"  etc. 
Still  later  than  these  are  three  other  writers,  whose 
names  have  made  the  convent  of  the  Studium 
in  Constantinople  famous  for  all  time.  Theodore 
of  the  Studium  (d.  826)  and  Joseph  (d.  about 
830)  are  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the  Greek 
hymnists.  A  good  specimen  of  the  hymns  of 
Theodore  is  the  judgment-hymn,  That  Fearful 
Day,  that  Day  of  Dread  (ri)v  Tjfiapav  tjjv  <ppiKTT]v),  and 
of  Joseph,  the  hymn  to  Christ,  Jesus,  Lord  of  Life 
Eternal  {hjoovc  b  Zuodorrjc).  The  third,  Theoctistus 
of  the  Studium  (d.  about  890),  is  best  known  by 
the  hymn,  Jesu,  Name  all  Names   above  {'Incov 

ylvKVTOTe). 

Lit. — Daniel:  Thesaur. Hymnolog.,vols.  iii.iv., 
Leipzig,  1855 ;  Cardinal  Pitra  :  Hymnog.  de 
I'Eglise  Grecque,  Rome,  1867,  Collecta  Sacra,  Paris, 
1876,  and  Anthol.  Graica  Carminum  Christian., 
Leipzig,  1871 ;  Chandler  :  The  Hymns  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  London,  1837;  Neale:  Hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Church  translated,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  London,  1862,  and  since;  Schaff: 
Christ  in  Song,  New  York,  1869,  and  London,  1870. 

Hymns  of  the  Latin  Church.  —  The  founders  of 
Latin  hymnology  were  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers 
(d.  366),  and  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  (d.  397). 
Hilary  was  banished  from  Gaul  to  Asia  Minor  on 
account  of  his  energetic  advocacy  of  Trinitarian 
doctrines.  He  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  on  his  return  to  his  diocese 
was  fitted  to  make  the  Book  of  Hymns,  of  which 
Jerome  (d.  420)  speaks.  Daniel  gives  six  hymns 
under  his  name,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
single  one  by  him  is  in  our  possession.  In  the 
church  at  Milan,  of  which  Ambrose  was  bishop, 
the  singing  of  hyms  was  very  popular.  Augus- 
tine, speaking  of  the  church  music  in  that  city, 
exclaims,  "How  have  I  wept  at  thy  [Ambrose] 
hymns  and  canticles,  bitterly  moved  by  the  voices 
sweetly  resounding  through  thy  church !  Those 
strains  flowed  into  my  ears,  and  the  truth  distilled 
!u  ?y  heart'  My  feelings  of  piety  were  enkin- 
dled, and  tears  fell  from  my  eyes,"  etc.  Ninety 
hymns  are  attributed  to  the  Ambrosian  school. 
At  least  twelve  of  these  are  by  Ambrose  himself, 
f  hey  combine  vigor  with  simplicity,  and  tersely 
render  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Good  specimens  are,  Redeemer  of  all  Na- 
tions, come  (Veni,  Redemptor),  and  Maker  of  all 
1  tings,  Glorious  God  {Dens  Creator). 


Hymn-writing  also  flourished  in  Spain  in  the 
fifth  century ;  and  some  of  the  finest  Latin  hymns 
are  by  Prudentius,  a  Spanish  layman,  who  died 
in  405.  His  hymns,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
are  taken  from  larger  poems,  and,  according  to 
Lord  Selborne,  are  "full  of  fervor  and  sweetness." 
That  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  Bethlehem  of  Noblest 
Cities  {O  sola  magnarum  urbium)  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  chaste  on  that  event ;  and  the 
hymn  on  the  martyrs  of  Bethlehem,  Hail,  Infant 
Martyrs  {Salvete  Jiores  martyrum),  is  justly  ad- 
mired. Sedulius,  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
of  the  fifth  century,  also  wrote  some  fine  hymns. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome  (d.  604),  and  Fortu- 
natus,  Bishop  of  Poictiers  (d.  609),  mark  the 
transition  to  the  mediaeval  period  of  Latin  hym- 
nody.  The  Ambrosian  music,  which  had  held 
undisputed  sway  for  two  centuries,  was  supplanted 
by  the  Gregorian.  The  recitative  was  introduced, 
and  public  song  in  the  church  restricted  to  the 
choir  of  priests,  the  congregation  being  limited 
to  the  responses.  The  two  best  hymns  of  Fortu- 
natus  are,  The  Royal  Banner  is  unfurled  CVexilla 
Regis'),  and  Sing,  my  Tongue,  the  Saviour's  Battle 
{Pange,  lingua'). 

The  hymns  of  the  middle  ages  have  their  own 
peculiar  characteristics.  The  joyful,  jubilant  tone 
of  the  Ambrosian  and  Prudentian  hymns  is  no 
longer  so  prominent :  they  are  set  in  the  key  of 
mystic  fervor.  Begotten  in  the  cloister,  they  ring 
with  the  soft  and  subdued  but  ardent  tones  of 
contemplative  devotion.  The  singers  linger  near 
the  cross,  and  gaze  upon  the  suffering  agonies  of 
its  scenes,  rather  than  breathe  the  clear  air  of  the 
resurrection  morning,  or  celebrate  the  triumphant 
exaltation  and  reign  of  Christ.  Some  of  these 
hymns  were  by  the  most  subtle  theologians  and 
devout  saints,  and,  with  some  of  the  great  theo- 
logical ideas  of  Anselm,  are  the  most  precious 
legacies  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Some  of  them 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

Amongst  others  we  pass  by,  with  simple  mention, 
the  Venerable  Bede,  the  monk  of  Yarrow  (d.  735), 
who  was  not  only  the  father  of  English  learning, 
but  the  first  English  hymn-writer ;  and  Notker  of 
St.  Gall  (d.  912),  who  was  led  by  the  sound  of  a 
mill-wheel  to  compose  a  new  kind  of  hymns  known 
as  "sequences."  One  of  the  sweetest  hymns  of 
this  period  is  ascribed  to  Robert,  king  of  France 
(d.  1031),  and  has  been  appropriated  by  all  hymn- 
books, —  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  in  Love  {Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus).  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1172),  whom 
Archbishop  Trench  and  Dr.  Neale  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing "  the  greatest  of  mediaeval  poets,"  made 
the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  just  outside  the  city  of 
Paris,  no  less  famous  by  his  hymns,  than  his  teach- 
er, Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1135),  had  done  by  his 
writings,  which  founded  the  mysticism  of  mediaeval 
France.  In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Neale,  his  best 
hymn  is  Be  the  Cross  our  Theme  and  Story  (Laudes 
crucis).  Two  other  mediaeval  convents  will  always 
be  associated  with  church  hymnody.  Clairvaux, 
through  Bernard  (d.  1153),  the  greatest  man  of 
his  age,  and  one  of  the  purest  saints  of  any  age, 
gave  to  the  Church  the  hymn  Hail,  thou  Head,  so 
bruised  and  wounded  {Salve,  Caput  cruentatum), 
and  a  poem  of  two  hundred  lines,  from  which 
have  been  taken  the  three  hymns,— Jesus,  the  very 
Thought  of  thee  {Jesu,  dulcis  memoria),  Jesus,  thou 
Joy  of  Loving  Hearts  {Jesu,  dulcedo  cordmm),  and 
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0  Jesus,  King  most  Wonderful  (Jem,  rex  admirab'dis). 
Cluny,  through  another  Bernard,  gave  to  the 
Church  a  long  poem  of  three  thousand  lines,  from 
which  have  been  extracted  several  hymns  breath- 
ing an  ardent  longing  for  the  heavenly  country, 
of  which  Jerusalem,  the  Golden  (  Urbs  Syon  aurea) 
is  the  most  familiar. 

The  grandest  hymn  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
perhaps  of  all  ages,  is  the  Dies  lice  of  Thomas 
of  Celano  (d.  about  1250),  the  friend  and  biog- 
rapher of  Francis  d'Assisi.  It  has  never  been 
equalled  as  a  sublime  and  reverential  description 
of  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  last  judgment,  and 
has  exercised  the  skill  of  many  translators. 
Walter  Scott,  without  translating  the  letter,  has 
preserved  the  spirit,  of  the  original  in  the  three 
verses  beginning,  — 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away!  " 

Dr.  Schaff  says  (Christ  in  Song,  p.  290),  "This  mar- 
vellous hymn  is  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of 
Latin  poetry,  and  the  mostsublimeof  all  uninspired 
hymns.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  productions  which 
can  never  die,  but  which  increase  in  value  as  the. 
ages  advance.  The  secret  of  its  irresistible  power 
lies  in  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  theme,  the  in- 
tense earnestness  and  pathos  of  the  poet,  the  sim- 
ple majesty  and  solemn  music  of  its  language," 
etc.  If  the  Dies  Irce  excels  all  other  hymns  in 
grandeur,  then  another  hymn  of  the  middle  ages 
—  the  Stabat  Mater  ("  At  the  Cross  her  station 
keeping ")  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  or  Jacobus  de 
Benedictis  (d.  130b') — stands  unapproached  for 
pathos.  Its  deep  tone  of  sorrow  charms  the  ear, 
and  melts  the  heart,  in  spite  of  its  Mariolatry. 
Among  other  hymn-writers  of  the  middle  ages 
the  greatest  are  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  and 
Bonaventura  (d.  1274).  To  the  former  belong 
four  sacramental  hymns,  —  Sing,  my  Tongue,  the 
Mystery  telling  (Pange,  lingua  gloriosi),  etc. ;  to  the 
latter,  Jesus,  thy  Holy  Cross  and  Dying  (Recordare 
sanctce  crucis).  To  this  class  of  hymns,  though 
later  in  time,  belong  the  hymns  of  Francis  Xavier 
(d.  1552),  the  famous  missionary  to  China  (Jesus, 

1  lore  thee,  not  because),  and  of  Saint  Theresa 
(d.  1582) ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  hymns  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  since, 
like  those  of  Madame  Guyon,  the  Lead,  Kindly 
Light  of  John  Henry  Newman,  and  the  hymns  of 
Faber,  are  set  in  the  key  of  mediaeval  hymnody. 

Lit.  —  The  Hainan  Breviary,  Mone  :  Lutein. 
Hymnen,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1853,  3  vols.  ; 
Daniel:  Thesaur.  Hymnol.  (vols.  i.  ii.),  Leipzig, 
1855;  March:  Latin  Hymns  with  English  Notes, 
for  Use  in  Schools,  etc.,  New  York,  1874;  art. 
Hymnody  by  Lord  Selrorne,  in  Encyclopcedia 
Britanruca.  —  Translations.  Williams  :  Hymns 
from  the  Parisian  Breviary,  London,  1839;  Cas- 
wall  :  Lyra  Catholica,  London,  1849;  Nealk : 
Medkeval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  London,  1851, 
3d  ed.,  1867  ;  Trench  :  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  2d  ed., 
London,  1804;  Benedict:  The  Hymn  of  Hilde- 
bert  and,  other  Medkeval  Hymns,  New  York,  1S69; 
Mant:  Ancient  Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary, 
new  ed.,  London,  1871;  Mokgan  :  Hymns  and 
other  Poetry  of  the  Latin  Church,  Oxford,  1880. 
The  Poetry  of  A  dam  of  St.  Victor  has  been  recently 
published,  with  Translations  and  Notes  by  Wrang- 
ham,  London,  1881,  3  vols. 


German  Hymns.  —  Germany  possesses  not  only 
a  more  voluminous  but  a  richer  hymnology  than 
any  other  country.  In  1786  Ludwig  von  Harden- 
berg  prepared  a  list  of  72,732  German  hymns, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  number  now 
cannot  be  far  from  a  hundred  thousand;  and 
among  these  are  many  of  the  choicest  pieces  of 
religious  poetry,  overflowing  with  devotion,  and 
praise  to  the  Redeemer.  The  introduction  of 
hymns  and  congregational  singing  into  the  public 
services  was  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany,  and  that  country  had  a  fine 
supply  of  hymns  long  before  any  were  composed 
in  English. 

The  father  of  German  hymnody,  as  of  German 
church  music,  was  Martin  Luther  (d.  1546). 
Among  the  works  of  Hus  (d.  1415)  which  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  sent  to  Luther  were  that 
martyr's  hymns;  and  he  subsequently  made  a 
free  translation  of  Hus's  Jesus  Christus,  nostra 
Scdus.  In  1523  Luther  published  eight  hymns 
of  his  own,  which  had  increased  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  1545.  These  hymns  were  car- 
ried by  travelling  singers  from  village  to  village, 
and  sung  into  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 
Coleridge's  statement  was  exaggerated,  namely 
that  "  Luther  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation 
by  his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible;" 
but  his  hymns  were  effective  agencies  for  spread- 
ing the  Reformation.  The  Roman-Catholic  theo- 
logian Conzenius  (1620)  wrote  that  the  "  hymns 
of  Luther  have  destroyed  more  souls  than  his 
writing's  and  sermons." 

Luther's  hymns  were  joyful  and  confident  out- 
bursts  of  a  manly  and  unwavering  trust  in  God. 
His  whole  personality  breathes  through  Ein'  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Golt,  translated  by  Carlyle  "  A  safe 
Stronghold  our  God  is  still."  It  was  the  trium- 
phant trumpet-blast  of  the  Reformation,  and  bade 
defiance  to  satanic  and  human  foes.  It  is  as  much 
the  great  popular  song  of  the  German  nation  as 
Luther  himself  is  the  hero  and  typical  representa- 
tive of  German  life.  His  other  hymns  are  preg- 
nant with  Christian  thought  and  joyfulness ;  as, 
Nun  freut  euch,  Hebe  Christen  g'mein'  ("Dear  Chris- 
tian people,  now  rejoice  ").  Luther  had  co-laborers 
in  this  field.  Among  these  were  Justus  Jonas, 
Eber,  and  Michael  Weiss  (d.  1540).  The  latter, 
in  1531,  edited  German  translations  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  to  which  he  added 
some  of  his  own. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  not  only  in  advance 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  in  the  de- 
partment of  hymnody,  but  its  contributions  have, 
continued  to  be  much  the  more  numerous.  The 
best  hymn-writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
Philip  Nicolai  (d.  1608),  a  pious  preacher.  Dur- 
ing a  violent  pestilence  in  1597,  he  wrote  one  oi 
the  grandest  and  also  one  of  the  sweetest  hymns 
in  the  German  or  any  other  language,  Wachet  auf! 
ruft  wis  die  Stimme  ("AVake!  the  startling  watch- 
cry  pealeth  "),  and  Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Morgen- 
slern  ("  How  lovely  shines  the  Morning  Star !"),— 
two  hymns  which  rise  up  side  by  side  like  twin 
peaks.  The  period  of  the  Thirty-years'  War  (1618- 
48)  was  fruitful  in  fine  hymns,  among  which  are 
the  battle-song  of  Gustav  Adolph  (d.  1032),  before 
the  fatal  day  of  Liitzen,  Verzage  nicht,  du  Hduf- 
lein  klein  ("Fear  not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe"), 
and  the  very  rugged  thanksgiving  hymn  of  Rink- 
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art  (d.  1649),  which  is  so  popular  in  Germany, 
Nun  danket  alle  Gotl  ("Now  thank  we  all  our 
God"),  and  has  been  called  the  national  Te  Deuni. 
Among  the  most  fertile  hymn-writers  of  this 
period  was  Johann  Heermann  (d.  1647),  a  pastor 
who  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  day  free 
from  pain,  and  whose  hymns  are  the  products 
of  a  rich  Christian  experience.  The  hymns  of 
Scheffler  (d.  1077),  better  known  as  Angelus  Sile- 
sius,  from  his  native  province,  Silesia,  are  full  of 
pathos,  and  devotion  to  the  Master,  which  his 
transition  to  the  Catholic  Church  (in  1661)  did 
not  change.  One  of  his  sweetest  hymns  is  Ich 
will  dich  lichen,  meine  Starke  ("  Thee  will  I  love, 
my  Strength,  my  Tower"). 

German  hymnology  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  Paul  Gerhardt,  a  Lutheran  pastor  (d. 
1676).  Knapp  calls  him  "beyond  dispute,  the 
fii>t  of  German  church  poets."  More  than  thirty 
of  his  hundred  and  twenty-three  hymns  are  classi- 
cal. Among  his  finest  are  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  u. 
Wunden  ("  O  sacred  Head  now  wounded"), 
Wie  soil  ich  dich  empfangen  ("  Oh !  how  shall  I 
receive  Thee  "),  and  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege  ("  Give 
the  winds  thy  fears  ")  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  selection  where  so  many  are  so  uniformly  ex- 
cellent. 

The  first  hymn-writer  of  the  Reformed  Church 
was  Joachim  Xeander  (d.  1680),  who  died,  as 
pastor  in  Bremen,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  He 
came  under  the  influence  of  Spener.  His  hymns 
are  "full  of  spiritual  depth  and  unction."  His 
Lobe  den  Herren  den  miichtigen  Konig  der  Ehren 
('•  Praise  to  Jehovah !  the  Almighty  King  of  Crea- 
tion") is  a  jubilant  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  Germany.  The  school  of 
Pietists,  of  the  latter  part  of  this  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  fertile  in'  the 
production  of  hymns :  Spener  (d.  1705),  Franke 
(1727),  and  Freylinghausen  (d.  1739)  were  the 
most  prominent.  Schmolke  (d.  1737),  a  pastor  in 
Silesia,  was  a  copious  author  of  hymns.  They 
are  pervaded  with  Christian  warmth  and  devo"- 
tion,  and  some  of  them  are  of  perpetual  value. 
His  Mein  Jesu  wie  du  icillst  has  passed  into  many 
English  collections  in  the  translation,  "My  Jesus, 
as  Thou  wilt."  One  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  of  hymns  in  this  century  was  Hiller  (d. 
17G9),  a  pastor  in  Wiirtemberg.  Albert  Knapp, 
who  gives  twice  as  many  (two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four)  of  his  hymns  as  of  any  other  author,  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
they  have  exercised  upon  the  spiritual  life  of 
Southern  Germany. 

Allied  in  devotional,  almost  mystical  fervor,  are 
the  hymns  of  Count  Zinzendorf  (d.  1760)  and 
lersteegen  (d.  1769.)  The  former  was  the  founder 
of  the  Moravian  community  at  Herrnhut,  and 
produced  many  fine  hymns,  two  hundred  and  five 
ot  which  have  passed  into  the  Moravian  hymn- 
book  m  the  English  language.  Wesley  translated 
and  ireely  transfused  some  of  them.  Christ!  Blut 
u>ul  Gerechtigkeit  ("  Jesus,  thy  Blood  and  Right- 
eousness ")  is  a  good  example  of  his  style.  Ters- 
teegen  was  a  layman  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  published  a  hundred  and  eleven  hymns,  some 
ot  which  are  very  hue  and  very  popular.  Gotl 
«*  yegeiucarfig,  (asset  uns  anbelen  ("  Lo,  God  is 
"ere,  let  us  adore  "),  is  one  of  the  best.  Novalis, 
wnose  real  name  was  Hardenberg,  died  prema- 


turely, at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  (1801),  but  left 
behind  him  some  glowing  hymns,  of  which  the 
best  are  Ich  sage  jedem  dass  er  lebt  ('•  I  say  to  all 
men  far  and  near"),  and  Wenn  ich  ilin  nur  habe 
('•  If  1  only  have  Thee  ").  Lavater,  who  died  the 
same  year,  also  left  behind  some  excellent  hymns, 
of  which  Jesus  Christ,  wachs  du  in  mir  ("Jesus 
Christ,  grow  thou  in  me  "),  is  much  sung. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  century  witnessed 
a  great  revival  of  interest  in  church  liyinnody  in 
Germany.  It  was  led  by  Schleiermacher,  Ciaus 
Harms,  Arndt  (v.  Wort  u.  Kirchenlied,  1819),  and 
others,  and  was  contemporary  with,  if  not  a  prod- 
uct of,  the  great  national  Luther  tri-centennial  of 
1817.  The  hymns  of  the  old  writers  had  been 
subjected  to  ruthless  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  rationalists  and  literati  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Even  such  a  man  as  Schlegel  felt  justified, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  elision,  to  alter  the  first  line 
of  Luther's  great  hymn  to  "  E in  starker  Schutz." 
This  movement  was  inaugurated  by  -Justus  Gese- 
nius  in  his  hymnological  collection  (1617).  The 
better  taste  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury demanded  the  restoration  of  hymns  to  their 
original  form.  In  this  direction  fiunsen,  Stier, 
Daniel,  Knapp,  and  others  did  good  service  by 
their  hymnological  collections. 

Many  fine  hymns  have  been  added  during  the 
present  century  to  the  already  rich  and  well-filled 
stores  of  Germany.  Arndt  (d.  1860),  Eriedrich 
Riickert  (d.  1867),  Meta  Heusser  (d.  1870),  a 
Swiss  poetess,  and  others,  have  made  their  offer- 
ings. But  the  two  most  copious  contributors 
have  been  Spitta  (d.  1859)  and  Albert  Knapp 
(d.  1864).  The  former's  Psalter  und  Harfe  ("Psal- 
ter and  Harp"),  a  collection  of  sacred  lyrics,  had  a 
very  wide  circulation,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
hymns.  One  of  his  best  is  Alles  schwindet ;  Iler- 
zen  brechen  ("  All  is  dying,  hearts  are  breaking  "). 
One  of  the  best  of  Knapp's  is  Eines  wiinsch  ich 
mir  vor  allem  andern  ("More  than  all,  one  thing 
my  heart  is  craving").  The  first  living  hynmist 
of  Germany  is  Pralat  Karl  Gerok,  formerly  court- 
preacher  to  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  author 
of  some  choice  collections  of  sacred  lyrics. 

Lit.  —  The  best  Collections  of  German  hymns 
are  by  Rambach  (Hamburg,  1817-33),  Kaisl  v. 
Raumer  (1830),  Bixsex  (Versuch  eines  allg. 
ecang.  Gesang.  u.  Gebelhuchs,  Leipzig,  1833.  new 
edition  by  Fischer,  Gotha,  1881),  Stier  (1835), 
Alhert  Knapp  (Evany.  Liederschatz,  Stuttgart, 
1837,  3d  ed.,  1865,  upon  the  whole  the  best). 
Schaff's  Deutsches  Gesangbuch  (five  hundred  and 
and  forty  hymns),  Philadelphia,  is  widely  used 
by  German  congregations  in  America.  —  Histo- 
ries. Koch  :  Gesch.  d.  Kirchenlieds  u.  Kirchenge- 
sangs,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1866-76,  S  vols. ;  Wack- 
ej:,\agkl  :  Bibliogr.  zur  Gesch.  d.  d.  Kircherd.  im 
xci.  Jarhrh.,  Frankfurt,  1855,  and  D.  d.  Kirchenl. 
t:  d.  altesten  Zeit  bis  zu  An /'any  d.  xrii.  Jahrh  ,  Leip- 
zig, 1864-70,3  vols.;  Cunz:  Gesch.  d.  deutschen 
Kirchenl.,  Leipzig,  1855;  Miss  WixKWOinii  : 
Christian  Singers  of  Germany,  London,  I860  ; 
Fischer  :  Kirchen'lieder  Lexicon,  Gotha,  187S 
(notices  of  forty-five  hundred  hymns'  of  all  ages 
and  their  authors).  —  Translations  of  German 
Hymns.  Miss  Wixkwohth  :  Lyra  Germanica, 
2  vols.,  London,  1855-58,  and  often  since;  Miss 
Cox  : 
1841, 


ols.,  London,  18oy-oS,  and  oiten  since,  ..!«=> 
x  :  Sacred  Ili/mns  from  the  German,  London, 
U,  -2d  ed.,  1864;    Hymns  from  the  Lund  oj  Lu- 
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tlier  (Miss  Borthwick  and  Mrs.  Findlather), 
Edinburgh,  1862;  Massie  :  Lyra  Doniestica,  Lon- 
don, 1860 ;  Schaff  :  Christ  in  Song,  New  York 
and  London,  1870. 

French  Hymns.  —  Calvin,  like  Luther,  advocat- 
ed congregational  singing ;  and  quite  recently  a 
hymn  by  him  was  found  in  an  old  Genevese  prayer- 
book.  It  was  printed  in  1868.  The  opening  line 
is  Je  Te  salue,  mon  certain  Redempteur  ("  I  greet 
Thee,  who  my  sure  Redeemer  art.")  See  Christ  in 
Song,  p.  519.  While  Calvin  was  at  Strassburg  he 
came  into  possession  of  some  of  Clement  Marot's 
versions  of  the  Psalms  without  knowing  they 
were  his,  and  had  them  set  to  music.  These  with 
five  original  versions  of  Ps.  xxv.,  xxxvi.,  xlvi., 
xci.,  cxxxviii.,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Song 
of  Simeon,  and  the  Decalogue  in  verse  (by  his 
own  hand),  he  published  at  Strassburg,  1539,  under 
the  title  Aulcuns  Pseaulmes  et  C antiques  mys  en 
chant.  This  book,  consisting  of  twenty-one  pieces, 
with  the  tune  at  the  beginning  of  each  psalm, 
but  without  preface  or  the  name  of  the  author, 
was  the  first  collection  of  psalms  in  the  French 
Reformed  Church.  Marot  (d.  at  Turin,  1544)  in 
1541  received  permission  to  publish  the  Trente 
Psaulmes  ("  Thirty  Psalms  "),  which  appeared  the 
following  year  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  V 
In  1543  he  published  Cinquante  Psalmes  ("  Fifty 
Psalms").  After  Marot's  death,  Beza  added 
translations  of  other  psalms ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1562  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  whole 
Psalter  appeared.  Marot's  versions  are  felici- 
tous, and  with  few  changes  continue  to  be  sung 
to  the  present  day  in  the  French  churches.  Claude 
Goudimel  set  them  to  music. 

The  hymnology  of  the  French  churches  is  mea- 
gre. To  Cesar  Malan  (d.  1864),  according  to 
Vinet,  belongs  the  honor  of  restoring  the  hymn 
to  them.  In  connection  with  Post  (d.  1874)  he 
published  in  1824  a  collection  of  French  hymns, 
under  the  title  Chants  de  Sion,  which  appeared  in 
an  improved  form  in  1841,  under  the  title  Chants 
Chretiens.  Malan  wrote  more  than  a  thousand 
hymns.  The  hymn  for  the  dying,  Non,  ce  n'est 
pas  mourir  ("No,  no,  it  is  not  dying"),  is  famil- 
iar to  English  ears.  The  Chants  Chretiens  has 
incorporated  some  fine  hymns  and  psalms  from 
Roman-Catholic  writers,  as  Bishop  Godeau  (d. 
1672),  who  published  a  collection  of  elegant  trans- 
lations of  the  Psalms  (Les  psaumes  de  David  tra- 
duits  en  vers  francais),  Corneille  (d.  1684),  Racine 
(d.  1699),  Madame  Guyon  (d.  1717),  and  others. 
Madame  Guyon's  hymns  are  distinguished  by 
graceful  composition  and  devotional  fervor.  A 
number  of  them  were  translated  by  Cowper,  who 
could  fully  sympathize  with  the  mystical  temper 
of  their  author,  and  some  are  found  in  English 
hymn-books. 

Lit. —Bo vet:  Hist,  du  Psautier  des  Egl.  ref, 
Paris,  1872  ;  Dotjex  :  Clement  Marot  et  le  Psautier 
huguenot,  Paris,  1879.  r>.  s.  SCHAFF 

HYMNOLOGY,  English  and  American.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  antiquity  of  religious 
poetry,  English  hymnology  is  one  of  the  latest 
fruits  of  the  English  mind.  A  hymn  is  defined 
in  the  dictionaries  to  be  a  sacred  lyric,  or  a 
song  of  praise  to  God;  but  this  would  include 
psalms,  which  are  now  distinguished  from  hymns 
proper.  The  word  "  psalm  "  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially in  its  etymological  signification  from  the 


word  "  hymn,"  each  meaning  "  a  sacred  song  or 
hymn."  But  by  a  psalm  we  now  mean,  either 
one  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  a  version  of  one ; 
while  a  Christian  hymn  is  a  song  of  praise  to 
God,  generally  based  upon  some  thought  or  form 
of  words  found  in  the  Bible.  The  propriety  of 
using  in  Christian  worship  any  metrical  compo- 
sitions except  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
was  not  readily  conceded  by  our  conservative 
forefathers;  and  a  century,  almost,  had  elapsed 
after  the  Reformation  before  hymns  were  looked 
upon  with  favor. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
English  literature  was  founded  upon  the  Bible, 
and  at  a  very  early  date  large  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  put  into  a  metrical  form.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  these  compositions  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  worship,  though  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  contended  that 
all  Scripture  should  be  versified  and  sung ;  and 
the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  actually  so  used  in  the  royal  chapel, 
and  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Kings  were  done 
into  metre  with  a  like  intent. 

In  the  same  reign  a  zealous  reformer,  Thomas 
Sternhold,  who  had  been  groom  of  the  robes  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  held  the  same  office  under 
Edward,  "  became  so  scandalized  at  the  amorous 
and  obscene  songs  used  in  the  court,  that  he,  for- 
sooth, turned  into  English  metre  fifty-one  of 
David's  Psalms,  and  caused  musical  notes  to  be 
set  to  them,  thinking  thereby  that  the  courtiers 
would  sing  them,  instead  of  their  sonnets;  but 
they  did  not,  only  some  few  excepted  "  (Wood  : 
Athenoz  Oxonienses). 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  version  of  the 
Psalms  still  known  under  the  names  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins.  The  first  edition  (1548  or  1549) 
comprised  but  nineteen  psalms ;  but  others  were 
added  in  successive  editions,  until  in  1562  all  the 
Psalms  had  been  translated,  and  annexed  to  the 
prayer-book. 

The  year  after  this  publication,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney was  born.  His  name  is  associated  with  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  made  in  connec- 
tion with  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke; 
but  it  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  present 
century.  The  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
stood  the  test  of  use  for  nearly  a  hundred  years : 
but,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, complaint  was  made  of  its  "  obsoleteness ; " 
and  in  1646  there  appeared  a  new  version,  printed 
under  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Francis  Rous,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  Cromwell's  privy  council, 
and  was  privileged  to  sit  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  among  the  few  laymen  there. 

A  half-century  later  the  version  of  Tate  and 
Brady  appeared.  In  the  mean  time  a  number  of 
singers  had  enriched  the  religious  literature  of 
our  tongue.  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  Southwell 
and  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Richard  Baxter, 
all  wrote  elevating  poetry,  which  has  not  yet  lost 
its  power  to  lift  up  the  spiritual  mind ;  but  their 
productions  can  hardly  be  called  hymns.  In  1683 
John  Mason,  grandfather  of  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  Self-knowledge,  published  thirty-three 
Songs  of  Praise,  which  obtained  some  popularity, 
and  were,  perhaps,  the  first  hymns  actually  used 
in  public  worship.     That  none  of  these  writers 
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had  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  this  use  of 
hymns  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  when  Isaac 
Watts  presented  his  hymns  to  the  public,  he  en- 
tered into  a  long  prefatory  argument,  as  a  "  bold 
and  determined  innovator,"  in  favor  of  the  right 
to  found  hymns  on  "  any  portion  "  of  Scripture. 
The  practice  of  doing  this  was,  however,  an  an- 
cient one.  The  old  Latin  and  Greek  hymns, 
largely  produced  during  the  so-called  "  dark 
aoes,"  have  of  late  come  back  into  use,  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  our  collections ;  and  they,  we 
know,  were  used  in  public  worship.  Still,  so 
strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  psalm- 
ody, that  they  were  unwilling  to  countenance 
the  use  of  words,  though  expressing  scriptural 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  were  not  also 
simple  versions  of  the  psalms  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Jewish  temple. 

To  Watts  —  the  orthodox  dissenter,  though 
overflowing  with  Christian  love  for  members  of 
all  denominations  —  it  was  given  substantially 
to  create  English  hymnology.  Bishop  Ken  had 
preceded  him,  and  had  fixed  his  Doxology  in 
English  hymn-books  forever ;  the  persecuted  Ro- 
manist, John  Austin,  had  given  the  church  the 
hymn,  Hark,  my  Soul,  how  Every  thing;  Joseph 
Addison  had  written,  The  Spacious  Firmament  on 
high,  and  other  hymns  now  found  in  our  hymnals  ; 
and  John  Byrom  had  written  his  then  unpub- 
lished hymns :  but  none  of  these  had  made  any 
determined  attempt  to  supersede  the  Psalter. 
English  hymnology  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  year  1707,  when  Isaac  Watts 
published  his  first  hymns, — hymns  that  were  so 
much  superior  to  all  that  had  gone  before  them 
as  to  force  their  way  into  acceptance,  and  to  live 
to  the  present  day  among  those  most  loved  and 
most  often  used. 

Watts  was  followed  by  imitators,  many  of 
whom  produced  hymns  that  are  still  found  in  all 
collections.  Among  these  were  Simon  Browne, 
who  wrote  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove; 
Thomas  Gibbons,  author  of  Noiv  let  our  Souls,  on 
Wings  sublime;  Benjamin  Beddome,  who  wrote 
Did  Christ  o'er  Sinners  weep  ?  John  Fawcett,  au- 
thor of  Blest  be  the  Tie  that  binds ;  Thomas  Haweis, 
author  of  From  the  Cross  uplifted  high;  Thomas 
Stennett,  who  wrote  Majestic  Sweetness  sits  En- 
throned, Thomas  Scott,  author  of  Angels,  roll  the 
Rock  away,  and  others. 

Before  the  peaceful  life  of  Dr.  Watts  had  closed, 
the  next  great  leader  in  English  hymnology  had 
arisen.  _  He  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  stirring- 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  up  the  Wesley- 
an  body.  There  had  been  meetings  at  Oxford 
in  1729,  meetings  in  Savannah  (Ga.)  in  1736,  and 
111  ^39  the  formation  of  the  United  Society  of 
-Methodists.  There  had  been  spiritual  struggles, 
opposition  to  the  apathy  that  the  members  of  the 
new  reform  saw  in  the  Established  Church,  pro- 
tests against  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  religious 
ate  which  marked  the  times ;  and  the  new  hym- 
nology reflected  all  of  it.  A  body  of  Christians  so 
enthusiastic  as  the  early  Methodists  could  not  live 
without  the  service  of  song,  and  they  needed 
niore  stirring  lyrics  than   those   of   Watts  and 

f  m?  i  The  demancl  insured  the  supply.  All 
ot  the  Wesleys  were  able  to  give  metrical  utter- 
ance to  feeling;  but  the  singer  among  them  was 

narles>  who  produced   seven  thousand  hymns. 


The  first  were  published  in  1739,  and  the  last 
after  the  writer's  death.  They  illustrate  his  ex- 
perience, and  for  that  reason  appeal  to  all  hearts. 
The  hymn  Glory  to  God,  and  Praise  and  Love 
(usually  beginning  "  Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues 
to  sing  ")  was  written  in  commemoration  of  Wes- 
ley's "  witness  of  adoption,"  which  occurred,  he 
states,  on  Whitsunday,  May  21,  1737  Among 
Charles  Wesley's  hymns  are,  Come,  Thou  Almighty 
King  ;  Hark,  How  all  the  Welkin  rings  !  Thou  God 
of  Glorious  Majesty  (usually  beginning  "  Lo,  on 
a  narrow  neck  of  land ")  ;  Love  Divine  all  Love 
excelling ;  Blow  ye  the  Trumpet,  bloiv ;  and  Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul. 

Wesley  was  followed  by  Thomas  Olivers,  author 
of  The  God  of  Abraham  praise ;  John  Cennick, 
who  wrote  Children  of  the  Heavenly  King ;  Augus- 
tus Montague  Toplady,  the  doctrinal  opponent, 
though  the  poetical  child,  of  Wesley,  who  wrote 
A  Living  and  Dying  Prayer  for  the  Holiest  Believer 
in  the  World  (which  begins  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft 
for  me  "),  and  Your  Harps,  ye  Trembling  Saints. 

Among  the  hymn-writers  who  followed,  before 
the  present  century,  were  William  Hammond 
{Awake,  and  sing  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb), 
Joseph  Hart  {Come,  ye  Sinners,  Poor  and  Wretched), 
William  Cowper  (What  Various  Hindrances  we 
meet),  Samuel  Medley  (Mortals,  awake,  with  An- 
gels join),  William  Williams  (Guide  me,  0  thou 
Great  JehovaJi),  John  Ryland  (Sovereign  Ruler  of 
the  Skies),  Joseph  Griggs  (Behold!  a  Strangers  at 
the  Door),  Edward  Perronet  (All  heal  the  Power 
of  Jesus'  Name),  Robert  Seagrave  (Rise,  my  Soul, 
and  stretch  thy  Wings),  and  Robert  Robinson  (Come, 
thou  Fount  of  every  Blessing).  Philip  Doddridge 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  hymn-writers  of 
the  period.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  "Watts, 
though  much  his  junior.  He  wrote  nearly  four 
hundred  hymns,  among  which  were  To-morrow, 
Lord,  is  Thine  ;  Do  not  I  love  thee,  0  my  Lord?  Ye 
Servants  of  the  Lord;  Hark!  the  Glad  Sound,  the 
Saviour  comes;  Grace,  'tis  a  Charming  Sound;  and 
Awake,  my  Soul,  stretch  every  Nerve. 

Two  women  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  —  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Anne  Steele  — 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  hymn-writers 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  has  so  greatly  enriched 
English  hymnology  during  the  present  century. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  is  known  as  a  writer  of  considera- 
ble repute  beyond  her  hymns,  but  Miss  Steele 
was  a  hymn-writer  only.  She  wrote  from  expe- 
rience gained  in  a  life  of  suffering  and  bereave- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  woman,  and 
but  few  men,  have  written  so  many  hymns  that 
have  had  general  acceptance  in  the  Church.  Of 
her  productions  (a  hundred  and  forty-four  in 
number)  the  following  are  familiar :  Father, 
ivhate'er  of  Earthly  Bliss ;  He  lives,  the  Great  Re- 
deemer lives  ;  Father  of  Mercies,  in  thy  Word ;  and 
Far  from  these  Narrow  Scenes  of  Night.  Among 
the  hymns  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  are,  Come,  said  Jesus' 
Sacred  Voice;  Praise  to  God,  Immortal  Praise; 
and  How  blest  the  Righteous  ichen  he  dies! 

To  this  period  belongs  Henry  Kirke  White,  the 
youthful  genius  in  whom  Southey  was  so  much 
interested.  His  When  marshalled  on  the  Nightly 
Plain,  Oft  in  Danger,  oft  in  Woe,  and  Through 
Sorrow's  Night  and  Danger's  Path,  reflect  his  per- 
sonal experience,  and  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
many  hymn-books.     The  last  to  be  mentioned  in 
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this  period  is  John  Newton,  whose  remarkable 
experience  was  much  more  phenomenal  than  that 
of  White,  and  has  left  its  mark  on  his  hymns. 
Among  his  productions  that  are  well  known  are, 
By  Faith  in  Christ  I  walk  with  God ;  One  there  is 
above  all  Others ;  How  Sweet  the  Name  of  Jesus 
sounds!  Safely  through  another  Week;  Amazing 
Grace,  how'  Sweet  the  Sound!  Come,  my  Soul,  thy 
Suit  prepare;  Approach,  my  Soul,  the  Mercy-seal; 
and  Glorious  Tilings  of  thee  are  spoken,  Zion,  City 
of  our  God.  Few  hymns  are  more  explicitly 
records  of  experience  (and  the  writer  said  plainly 
that  they  were  such)  than  those  of  Newton. 

English  hymnology  has  been  enriched  during 
the  present  century  from  two  chief  sources  be- 
sides natural  growth.  The  so-called  "  Oxford  " 
movement,  and  the  contributions  of  writers  be- 
longing, like  Edward  Caswall,  J.  H.  Newman, 
and  Frederick  W  Faber,  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
communion,  have  both  given  us  many  hymns 
that  are  accepted  by  Christians  of  every  name  as 
true  outpourings  of  the  pious  heart.  John  Keble, 
the  poetical  leader  in  the  Oxford  movement, 
published  in  1327  the  most  extensively  circulated 
book  of  religious  poetry  of  modern  times, —  The 
Christian  Year.  J.  II.  Newman  wrote,  Lead, 
kindly  Light.  John  Mason  Neale,  a  practical 
philanthropist,  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
opened  to  modern  Christians  the  wealth  of  medi- 
asval  Greek  and  Latin  hymnology,  and  enriched 
our  collections  with  such  translations  as  Fierce 
was  the  Wild  Billow ;  The  Royal  Banners  forward 
go;  Safe  Home,  Safe  Home,  in  Port;  The  World 
is  very  Evil;  Jerusalem  the  golden;  and  a  number 
of  others  that  the  Church  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  We  mention  also  Earl  Nelson  (O  Wisdom, 
spreading  mightily),  Sir  Henry  Williams  Baker 
(How  Welcome  teas  the  Call),  John  S.  B.  Monsell 
(Birds  have  their  Quiet  Nest,  Soon  and  Forever,  such 
Promise  our  Trust),  William  Chatterton  Dix  (As 
with  Gladness  Men  of  Old),  Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave  (Star  of  Morn  and  Even),  Dean  Henry  Al- 
ford  (Saviour  of  them  that  trust  in  thee),  Mrs.  Cecil 
Frances  Alexander  ( When  wounded  sore,  the  Strick- 
en Soul),  Christopher  Wordsworth  (O  Day  of  Best 
and  Gladness). 

The  Moravian,  James  Montgomery,  was  one  of 
the  early  hymn-writers  of  the  century ;  and,  though 
he  was  a  poet  of  but  mediocre  talent,  he  has  fixed 
his  name  in  the  collections  by  certain  hymns, 
such  as  Songs  of  Praise  the  Angels  sang;  Go  to 
Dark  Gelhsemane  ;  Oh!  where  shall  Rest  be  found? 
Hark!  the  Song  of  Jubilee ;  Forever  loilh  the  Lord; 
and  What  are  these  in  Bright  Array?  In  spite  of 
their  want  of  poetic  fire,  these  hymns  have  proved, 
as  the  author  himself  says,  "  acceptable  vehicles 
of  expression  of  the  experience  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  during  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Christian 
life." 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  among  the  wo- 
men of  the  present  century  Harriet  Auber  (Our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed  his  Last  Fare- 
well), Charlotte  Elliott  (Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
Plea),  Sarah  Flower  Adams  (Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee),  and  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  (/  gave  my 
Life  for  thee). 

Reginald  Heber,  the  saintly  bishop  of  Calcutta 
(d.  1826),  was  author  of  Brightest  and  Best  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Morning,-  By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Rill; 
Thou  art  gone  to  the  Grave,  but  toe  will  not  deplore 


thee ;  and  other  hymns  of  merit.  Later  in  the 
century  the  number  of  hymn-writers  greatly  in- 
creased. Among  them  were  Henry  Francis  Lyte, 
who  wrote  Jesus,  I  my  Cross  hare  taken,  and  that 
almost  faultless  hymn,  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the 
Eventide.  Sir  John  Bowring  (1792-1872)  was 
author  of  some  of  the  best  hymns  of  our  day, 
among  which  are  God  is  Love,  his  Mercy  brightens; 
In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory ;  and  Watchman,  tell 
us  of  the  Night.  Sir  Robert  Grant  (1785-1838) 
wrote  Oh !  ivorship  the  King,  all  Glorious  above ; 
When  Gathering  Clouds  around  I  view ,  and  Sav- 
iour, when  in  Dust  to  Thee,  —  showing  a  deep  spir- 
ituality that  marked  his  character  while  he  was 
involved  in  the  responsibility  of  public  affairs. 
Among  the  later  writers  of  this  century  are  Jo- 
siah  Conder  (1789-1855),  a  friend  of  Montgomery 
and  Chalmers  (The  Lord  is  King,  lift  \p  thy 
Voice),  James  Edmeston,  1791-1867  (Saviour, 
breathe  an  Evening  Blessing),  a  London  architect, 
Thomas  Toke  Lynch,  1S1S-71  (Gracious  Spirit, 
dwell  ivith  me),  Joseph  Anstice,  1808-36  (When 
came  in  Flesh  the  Incarnate  Word),  Horatius 
Bonar,  b.  1808  ([  heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  say), 
and  Thomas  Hornblower  Gill,  b.  1819  (Father, 
thine  Elect  ivho  lovest).  Of  the  last,  Professor 
F.  M.  Bird,  the  hynmologist,  has  said  that  his 
hymns  were  destined  to  a  long  life,  though  they 
were  scarcely,  less  innovations  at  the  time  they 
appeared  than  those  of  Wesley  were  in  1739. 

Hymnology  has  not  developed  in  America  as  it 
has  in  England,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  we  have 
had  the  riches  of  the  mother-country  to  make 
choice  from,  and  needed  only  such  lyrics  as  a  few 
different  circumstances  rendered  necessary;  still, 
American  poets  have  made  considerable  contri- 
butions to  this  department  of  letters.  Timothy 
Dwight  (1752-1817),  president  of  Yale  College 
from  1795  to  1800,  wrote  I  love  thy  Kingdom,  Lord, 
and  other  hymns  that  still  live.  James  Waddell 
Alexander  (1804-59)  translated  from  the  German 
of  Gerhardt  the  hymn  which  the  latter  had  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  of  St.  Bernard,  O  Sacred 
Head,  now  wounded.  Bishop  George  W  Doane 
(1799-1859)  wrote  Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day. 
Bishop  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk  (1789-1858) 
wrote  The  Spirit  in  our  Hearts,  and  When,  Lord, 
to  this  our  Western  Land.  The  saintly  William 
Augustus  Muhlenberg  (1796-1877)  wrote  Like 
Noah's  Weary  Dove,  and  /  ivould  not  live  alwoy. 
The  poets,  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1879), 
John  Pierpont  (1785-1866),  and  Phoebe  Cary 
(1824-71)  wrote  respectively,  Oh,  deem  not  they 
are  blest  alone;  The  Winds  are  hushed,  the  Peaceful 
Moon;  and  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought.  Samuel 
Davies  (1724-61)  wrote  at  an  earlier  period,  Lord, 
I  am  Thine,  entirely  Thine;  and  Edward  Hamilton 
Sears  (1810-76),  '  Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of 
Night,  and  It  came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear,  that 
Glorious  Song  of  Old.  Among  the  latest  Ameri- 
can hymn-writers   are  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland 


Coxe,  b.  1818  (Oh!  where  are  Kinqs  and  Empires 
now?),  Ray  Palmer,  b.  1808  (My  Faith  looks  up  to 
Thee),  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  b.  1809,  who 
wrote  O  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share,  and 
Lord  of  all  Being,  throned  afar. 

The  progress  of  English  hymnology  has  been 
from  rugged  style  and  gross  conceptions  to  ele- 
gance and  strength  of  style,  and  spirituality  of 
conception.     The  hymns  of  the  present  day  are 
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superior  in  almost  -every  respect  to  those  that  sat- 
isfied our  ancestors,  though  we  cull  from  earlier 
compositions  many  a  gem  to  adorn  our  books 
of  sacred  lyrics,  and  often  sing  their  rugged 
psalms,  and  read  their  sacred  poems,  to  arouse 
our  sometimes  dull  spirituality.  The  best 
hymn-books  of  to-day  unite  the  mediaeval  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  with 
the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Wesley,  and  the  sweet 
expressions  of  the  experience  of  a  Lyte  or  a 
Muhlenburg.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  ; 
but  we  cannot  leave  the  past  behind,  with  its 
rich  experiences  and  consecrated  expression  of  a 
living  Christianity.  ARTHUR  GILHAN. 

HYPATIA,  b.  in  Alexandria,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century ;  a  daughter  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  mathematician  Theon ;  stood,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  as  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school ;  attracted  large 
audiences  to  her  lectures  in  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria by  her  learning  and  eloquence ;  and  was 
generally  beloved  and  esteemed  in  her  native 
city  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  virtue.  One 
day  she  was  assailed  in  the  streets  by  a  Christian 
mo'u,  which  dragged  her  from  her  chariot  into  a 
neighboring  church,  cut  her  into  pieces  by  oyster- 
shells,  and  burnt  her.  According  to  Socrates 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  vii.  15),  the  fury  of  the  mob  was 
due  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Nitrian  monks ; 
according  to  Suidas,  to  the  intrigues  of  Cyril. 
A  Latin  letter  addressed  to  Cyril,  and  found 
in  Baluze  (ConciL,  i.  21G),  is  ascribed  to  her; 
but  it  is  spurious.  Several  letters,  however,  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  Synesius,  once  her  disciple,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  are  still  extant. 
Traces  of  her  life  re-appear  in  the  legend  of  St. 
Catharine,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson  :  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  She  forms  the  subject  of  a 
kind  of  historical  romance  :  Hypatia,  by  Charles 
Kixgslky,  London,  1853. 

HYPERIUS,  Andreas  Gerhard,  b.  at  Ypres 
(whence  Hyperius),  May  16, 1511  ;  d.  at  Marburg, 
Feb.  1, 1564 ;  studied  in  Paris  1528-35 ;  travelled 
hi  Germany;  embraced  the  Reformation  ;  visited 
England  1537-41;  and  was  in  1542  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  —  a 
representative  of  that  school  of  theology  which 
endeavored  to  mediate  between  the  different  Prot- 
estant parties,  and  soften  down  the  theological 
ire.  On  the  formation  of  the  evangelical  theolo- 
gy he  exercised  a  considerable  influence.  He  is 
tiie  father  of  homiletics ;  and  his  De  formandis 
cwionibus  sacris  (1553)  and  Topica  theoloyica 
k  .V1)  were  extensively  used,  even  bv  Roman- 
tathohc  preachers.  His  exegetical  works,  partly 
published  among  his  Opuscula  (two  collections, 
WO  and  loSO),  and  partly  edited  independently 
oy  1-  Mylms  (1582-84),  are  among  the  best  pro"- 
wictions  of  the  kind  which  the  time  presented. 
mbMethodus  theoloyice  remained  unfinished.  See 
»nVnTr  ^  Wigand  Orth  before  Melh.  theol. 

HYPft*  "*"  C0'lC'  MANGOLD. 

An?     +  (imoaraaic,  substantia,  or  subsislen- 

««;,aterm  occurring  in  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
veisies,  and  used  in  various  dialectical  combina- 
"ons  with  waia  (essentia)  and  irpoaumov  (persona). 
dpff    iTCl1  °f  Alexandria,  however  (362),  finally 

wvDc,P0stasis  as  synonymous  with  person. 

"THSISTARIANS,  a  religious   sect   living    in 
15 -II 


Cappadocia  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  Paganism  and  Judaism.  It 
retained  the  worship  of  fire  and  light,  but  rejected 
all  image-worship.  It  retained  the  Sabbath,  the 
regulations  of  ^diet,  etc.,  but  rejected  the  circum- 
cision. All  we  know  of  this  sect  is  derived  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.,  xviii.  5),  who  be- 
longed to  it  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Adv.  Eunomium,  2,  2). 
See  Ullmann:  De  Hyps.,  Heidelberg,  1833;  and 
Bohmer:  De  Hyps.,  Berlin,  1834. 

HYRCANUS  I.,  John,  a  member  of  the  Asmo- 
nsean  family ;  king  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews ; 
d.  105  B.C.  He  was  a  son  of  Simon  Maccabreus, 
and,  at  the  murder  of  his  father  and  two  brothers, 
fell  heir  to  the  two  highest  dignities  of  his  nation 
(135  B.C.).  The  same  Ptolemy  who  had  murdered 
his  father  intended  to  put  him  out  of  the  way 
likewise ;  but  Hyrcanus  escaped,  and  afterwards 
established  himself  firmly  in  the  possession  of 
his  power  by  arms  against  Ptolemy,  and  by  a 
tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  Antiochus  VII. 
After  the  latter's  death  (128  B.C.)  he  extended  his 
kingdom  over  Samaria  and  Idumea,  and  strength- 
ened his  throne  by  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the  antagonism 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  began  to 
show  itself.  Hyrcanus  followed  the  traditions  of 
his  house,  and  favored  the  former  party  (Joseph., 
Anliq.,  xiii.  10,  5),  until  they  clamored  for  his 
resignation  of  the  high  priestly  office,  when  he 
went  over  to  the  Sadducees.  Schlirer  says  of  his 
reign,  that  "it  was  the  most  glorious  Israel  had 
seen  since  the  days  of  Solomon."  See  Werner  : 
Johann  Hyrkan,  Wernigerode,  1877;  Schurer: 
N.  T'liche  Zeitgeschichte,  pp.  107-117,  Leipzig, 
1S74;  Ewald  :  History  of  Israel,  vol.  iv.  ;  Stan- 
ley :  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  iii. 

HYRCANUS  II.,  grandson  of  Hyrcanus  I.,  and 
high  priest  of  the  Jews;  was  executed  30  B.C. 
He  was  a  weak  character,  easily  deceived,  and 
the  dupe  or  tool  of  others  for  forty  years.  At 
the  death  of  his  mother  Alexandra  (69  B.C.), 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  her  husband's 
death  (78  B.C.),  his  younger  brother  disputed 
his  rightful  accession  to  power  by  arms,  defeated 
him,  and  forced  him  not  only  to  renounce  the 
kingly  office,  but  even  the  high  priestly  dignity, 
to  which  he  had  been  elevated  at  his  father's 
death.  He  was,  however,  induced  by  the  artifice 
and  ambition  of  Antipater,  the  founder  of  the 
Herodian  family,  to  repent  his  action,  and,  escap- 
ing from  Jerusalem  by  night,  fled  to  Petra.  When 
Pompey  advanced  upon  Damascus  (in  64  B.C.), 
he  sought  his  favor,  and  the  year  following  was 
restored  by  him  to  the  high  priesthood.  In  this 
office  he  was  confirmed  by  Caesar  (47  B.C.),  and 
received  a  nominal  civil  jurisdiction  at  the  side 
of  Antipater,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  When 
the  Parthians  overran  the  land,  and  plundered 
Jerusalem  (40  B.C.),  they  took  Hyrcanus  prison- 
er, cut  off  his  ears  in  order  to  unfit  him  forever 
for  the  high  priesthood,  placed  his  son  Antigonus 
in  that  office,  and  took  him  into  captivity.  He 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  36  B.C.,  but  was  put 
to  death  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  married 
his  beautiful  daughter  Mariamne  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  his  royal  claims  being 
recognized  by  the  Romans,  and  to  annihilate  the 
influence    of   the    name  "Asmomean"   upon   the 
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Jews,  his  subjects.  See  Schurer  :  N.  T'liche 
Zeitgesch.,  pp.  173-183;  Ewald  :  Hist,  of  Israel, 
iv.  ;  Stanley  :  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  iii., 
pp.  453-475;  art.  Maccabees. 

HYSTASPES,  or  HYDASPES.  Among  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century,  there  circulated 
a  prophetico-apocalyptic  book,  pretending  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Persian  or  Median  wise  man  and 
king,  Hystaspes,  and  to  contain  prophecies  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  It  was  one  of  those 
pseudepigraphous  compositions  which  at  that 
time  were  made  in  great  number,  and  of  various 
forms,  for  apologetic  purposes.  Generally  they 
were  ascribed  to  some  person  of  the  old  covenant ; 
but,  as  soon  as  Christianity  penetrated  into  the 
Pagan  world,  the  attempt  was  made,  not  only  to 
interpret  real  dicta  of  elder  Pagan  seers  and  poets 
with  a  Christian  intention,  but  also  to  manufac- 
ture heathen  prophecies  of  Christianity.  The 
most  remarkable  productions  of  this  kind  were 
the  so-called  "  Sibylline  books,"  much  used  by 
the  apologists  and  fathers  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  century ;  and  they  found  their  Oriental 
counterpart  in  the  Vaticinia  Hystaspis. 

The  book  is  spoken  of  by  three  of  the  fathers, 
—  Justin  (Apolog.,  i.  20  and  44),  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.,  v.  6,  §  43),  and  Lactantius 


(Instit.  div.,  vii.  15,  18;  Epitom.,  T.  ii.  p.  69). 
Of  the  author,  Justin  and  Clement  say  nothing ; 
but  Lactantius  adds  that  he  was  an  ancient 
Median  king,  living  before  the  Trojan  war.  In 
spite  of  the  chronological  confusion,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Lactantius  here  thinks  of  the  father  of 
King  Darius  I.,  of  whom  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6)  tells  us  that  he  had  learnt  much  wis- 
dom and  many  secret  arts  from  the  Brahmins  of 
India,  and  again  taught  them  to  the  magians. 
Cyathius,  a  Byzantine  historian  from  the  sixth 
century,  speaks  (Hist.,  ii.  24)  of  a  Hystaspes, 
a  contemporary  of  Zoroaster,  without  deciding 
whether  or  not  he  was  identical  with  the  father 
of  Darius.  It  is  evident  that  we  here  meet  with 
traces  of  the  Persian  myths  about  the  Bactrian 
king  Vistaspa,  or  Gustasp,  a  contemporary  of 
Zoroaster;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
Vaticinia  Hystaspis  were  founded  on  Persian  remi- 
niscences, though  the  scanty  notices  of  the  book 
which  have  come  down  to  us  do  not  allow  us  to 
form  any  explicit  opinion  of  its  form,  contents, 
or  tendency. 

Lit.  —  C.  W  F.  Walch  ;  Be  Hystaspe,  in 
Comment.  Societ.  Gotting.,  ii.  1779  ;.  and  especially 
Oracula  Sibyllina,  edited  by  Alexandre,  Paris, 
1856,  ii.  257.  wagenmann. 
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IBAS  succeeded  Rabulas  as  bishop  of  Edessa 
in  435,  though  he  had  previously  opposed  him 
very  strenuously  in  his  endeavors  to  have  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  condemned 
as  heretical.  But  when  he  undertook,  in  connec- 
tion with  two  other  residents  of  Edessa  (Cumas 
and  Probus),  to  translate  these  writings  into 
Svriac.  he  was  accused,  by  the  patriarch  Proclus 
aiid  Emperor  Theodosius  II. ,  of  propagating  the 
Xestorian  heresies,  and  was  deposed  by  the  Rob- 
ber Synod  of  Ephesus,  Aug.  22,  449.  He  was 
reinstated,  however,  by  the  synod  of  Chalcedon 
(451),  and  died  Oct.  28,  457.  Parts  of  his  epistle 
to  Mares  of  Beth-Hardashir  (Seleucia)  on  the 
Tigris,  of  great  interest  as  an  authentic  document 
from  the  very  time  of  the  Nestorian  controversy, 
have  been  preserved  in  a  Greek  translation 
among  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
are  found  in  Mansi  :  ConciL,  VII.  He  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Jacobites.  See  Assemani  : 
Bib.  Orient.,  I.  p.  200.  E.  NESTLE. 

IBN  EZRA.    See  Aben  Ezra. 

ICELAND,  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark, 
situated  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  just  south 
of  the  polar  circle,  130  miles  south-east  of  Green- 
land, and  850  miles  west  of  Norway,  comprises 
an  area  of  39,200  square  miles,  with  about  70,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century  the  country  was  visited  by  Celtic  monks 
from  Ireland :  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
it  was  settled  by  Norwegian  emigrants.  The 
settlers  were  Pagans;  but,  through  their  inter- 
course with  the  mother-country,  they  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity  during  the  tenth 
century,  and  in  1000  Christianity  was  officially 
established  as  the  religion  of  the  country.  In 
1055  an  episcopal  see  was  founded  at  Skalholdt, 
and  in  1106  another  at  Holar.  The  tithe  was 
introduced  in  1096,  and  an  ecclesiastical  code 
was  promulgated  in  1125.  The  country  belonged 
first  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen,  then  to  that  of  Lund  (1106),  and  finally 
to  that  of  Nidaros  (1237)  ;  but  the  connection 
was  rather  loose,  as  the  bishops  were  elected  by 
the  people.  In  1550  the  Reformation  was  intro- 
duced with  armed  force  by  the  Danish  king, 
though  without  effecting  any  great  change  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  people.  In  1801  the  bishop- 
ric of  Holar  was  abolished,  and  in  1825  the  whole 
island  was  laid  under  the  authority  of  the  episco- 
pal see  of  Rejkyawick.  See  G.  J.  Thorkelin  : 
<"«  ecclesiasticum,  etc.,  Copenhagen,  1776;  Har- 
row;  On  Reformationen  i  Island,    Copenhagen, 

ICHTHYS  (Greek  i^if)  "a  fish;"  the  acrostic 
01  the  sentence  'Ir/aove  Xpiarbs,  Bern)  Tide,  lurr/p, 
•Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  Saviour  ")  forms  one 
oi  the  earliest  and  most  frequently  used  Chris- 
tian symbols.  The  name  "  ichthys,"  or  the  picture 
01  a  tish,  is  often  found  on  rings,  gems,  utensils, 
tombstones,  etc.;  and  numerous  metaphorical 
of  t|eS'S1i?11,Si  °r  elaborate  allegories  in  the  writings 
i»e  .  athers  were  occasioned  by  this  acrostic. 
Element  of  Alexandria  (Pcedag.,  III.   11)  men- 


tions the  fish  as  one  of  the  Christian  symbols, 
though  without  making  any  allusion  to  its  origin. 
The  first  who,  in  speaking  of  the  symbol,  also 
thinks  of  the  acrostic,  is  Tertullian  (De  Baptisrno, 
I.).  See  F.  Becker  :  D.  Darstellung  J.  C.  unter 
d.  Bilde  d.  Fisches,  Leipzig,  1866,  2d  ed.,  1876. 

ICO'NIUM,  the  present  Koniyeh,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  road 
from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  to  Derbe,  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  and  through  many 
centuries  a  flourishing  place.  Paul  visited  it 
three  times  (Acts  xiii.  51,  xiv.  1,  19,  21,  xvi.  2), 
and  it  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Paul  and 
Thecla. 

ICONOCLAST,  "image-breaker,"  and  ICON- 
ODULIST,  "image-server"  (from  duuv,  "an  im- 
age," and  kM&iv,  "  to  break,"  or  dovleveiv,  "  to 
serve  "),  are  the  Greek  names  of  the  two  oppo- 
site parties  in  the  great  controversy  concerning 
Image- Worship  ;  which  article  see.  In  modern 
usage,  the  word  "  iconoclast "  is  applied  to  one 
who  destroys  shams  or  impositions  of  any  kind. 

ICONOSTASIS,  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  corresponding,  not  to  our  rood- 
screen,  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave, 
but  to  our  altar-rails,  forming  a  holiest  of  the 
holy.  It  developed,  indeed,  from  the  simple, 
open  altar-rails  which  were  in  use  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches  from  the  earliest  date,  into  a  solid 
panel,  completely  concealing  the  altar  by  degrees, 
as  the  service  in  the  Greek  Church  assumed  the 
character  of  a  great  liturgical  drama.  Its  name 
it  received  from  its  being  highly  ornamented 
with  pictures  (eUuv),  and  it  probably  reached  its 
present  form  in  the  eighth  century. 

IDOL  and  IDOLATRY  In  classical  Greek 
the  word  ddoiAov  is  used  of  any  kind  of  represen- 
tation, bodily  or  ideal,  pictorial,  sculptural,  or 
mimical;  and  it  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
question  whether  the  representation  is  to  be 
recognized  as  an  object  of  worship,  or  simply 
looked  at  as  a  product  of  art.  The  idea  of  an 
idol  did  not  exist  in  the  Greek  civilization.  It 
originated  among  the  Jews,  under  the  first  cove- 
nant :  and,  though  the  Septuagint  uses  elduXot  to 
translate  no  less  than  sixteen  different  Hebrew 
words,  it  applies  it,  nevertheless,  exclusively  to 
such  representations  as  are  destined  for  worship, 
leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  whether  the 
subject  of  the  representation  be  the  true  God  or 
a  false  one ;  as,  according  to  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, any  bodily  representation  of  any 
deity,  when  worshipped,  is  an  idol. 

The  word  dduTwharptia  is  of  Christian  origin, 
and  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  x.  14;  Gal.  v.  20: 
1  Pet.  iv.  3;  Col.  iii.  5).  As  at  the  time  of 
Christ  the  Jews  had  ceased  long  ago  to  use  any 
bodily  representation  of  God  in  their  service, 
while  all  the  Pagan  religions  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  worshipped 
their  gods  under  some  kind  of  bodily  representa- 
tion, it  was  quite  natural  that  the  apostolic 
writers,  and  after  them  the  Fathers,  should  apply 
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the  word  in  a  general  way  as  meaning  simply  the 
worship  of  false  gods.  But  in  course  of  time, 
when  the  worship  of  false  gods  had  been  stamped 
out  (a  law  of  392  declared  sacrifice  and  divina- 
tion treason,  and  punishable  with  death),  it  was 
discovered  that  idolatry  might  be  found  also  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  it  really  means 
the  worship  of  any  bodily  representation  of  any 
deity.     See  Image-Worship. 

IDUM/E'A.     See  E'dom. 

IGNATIAN  EPISTLES.  See  Ignatius  of 
Antioch. 

IGNATIUS  OF  ANTIOCH.  The  only  sources 
from  whicli  any  information  can  be  drawn  about 
this  celebrated  person  are  the  epistles  circulating 
under  his  name.  Eusebius  knows  nothing  more 
of  him  than  what  can  be  extracted  from  the 
epistles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  notices 
by  Irenseus  (Adv.  Hceres.,  V  28,  4)  and  by  Ori- 
gen  (prologue  to  the  Canticles,  and  in  Horn.  6,  on 
Luke),  which  he  also  knows.  But  the  list  he 
gives  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch  is  doubtful  with 
respect  to  its  chronology.  Compare  A.  Har- 
nack:  Die  Zeit  des  Ignatius,  Leipzig,  1878.  He 
places  Ignatius  as  the  second  bishop  after  Peter. 
As  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  intervening 
Euodius,  he  gradually  dropped  out  of  attention, 
and  a  new  tradition  formed,  placing  Ignatius 
immediately  after  Peter  (Chrysostom,  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  Theodoret)'.  Between  these  two  tra- 
ditions the  Const.  Ap.  (VII.  46)  tries  to  mediate 
by  making  Peter  consecrate,  first  Euodius,  and 
then  Ignatius.  What  tradition  else  has  pre- 
served concerning  Ignatius  —  the  story  that  he 
was  the  child  spoken  of  in  Matt,  xviii.  5,  and 
other  fictions  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes  and  Vin- 
centius  —  is  completely  worthless.  Nor  are  the 
various  Acta  Martyr ii  of  any  historical  value.  We 
have  two  which  are  completely  independent  of 
each  other.  I.  Martyrium  Colbertinum,  first  pub- 
lished by  Ussher,  1647,  in  a  barbarous  but  literal 
translation,  then  in  a  Greek  version  by  Ruinart, 
in  Act.  Mart.,  1689,  and  finally  in  a  Syriac  trans- 
lation by  Mosinger,  in  Supplem.  Corp.  Ign., 
Innsbruck,  1872.  II.  Martyrium  Vaticanum,  ed- 
ited by  Dressel,  in  Patr.  Apost.,  p.  368.  The 
Latin  Vila  Ignatii,  in  Act.  Sanct.  Feb.,  I.,  29,  the 
Armenian  Martyrium,  edited  by  Petermann,  and 
the  Vita,  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  compilations  from  the  two  first 
mentioned.  This  whole  literature  has  been  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Zahn,  in  Patr.  Ap.  Oper., 
Leipzig,  1876,  [and  better  by  F.  X.  Funk,  Opera 
Patrum  Apostolicorum,  vol.  ii.,  Tubingen,  1881]. 
But  all  these  Acta  Martyrii  are  spurious :  they 
■contradict  the  epistles;  they  swarm  with  unhis- 
torical  statements ;  they  were  not  known  to  any 
old  writer,  not  even  to  Eusebius ;  they  date, 
probably,  from  the  fifth  century.  Thus  the  epis- 
tles are  the  only  source  of  information  left  to  us. 
They  claim  to  have  been  written  by  Ignatius,  on 
his  journey  from  Antioch  (where  he  had  been 
condemned  to  death)  to  Rome,  where  he  was  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts. 

The  total  number  of  epistles  bearing  the  name 
of  Ignatius  is  fifteen,  but  they  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent date  and  worth.  Seven  of  them,  namely, 
those  A  d  Ephesios,  Magnesios,  Trallianos,  Romanos, 
J'lii/adelphenos,    Smyrnceos,    and    Polycarpum,    are 


extant  in  a  double  Greek  version,  —  a  shorter  and 
a  longer.  The  latter  contains  five  more  epistles ; 
namely,  those  Ad  Mariam  Cassobolitam,  Tarsen- 
ses,  Antiochenos,  Heronem,  and  Philippenses :  and 
finally  we  have  three  more  epistles,  but  only  in 
a  Latin  translation;  namely,  two  Ad  S.  Joannem, 
and  one  Ad  S.  Mariam  Virginem,  to  which  is 
added  a  Responsio  B.  Marice  V  ad  Ignatium. 
The  three  last-mentioned  letters  were  probably 
originally  written  in  Latin,  and  are  completely 
worthless.  They  are  found  in  Zahn  1.  c.  Of 
the  shorter  Greek  version,  G1,  we  have  two 
manuscripts,  —  Codex  Mediceo-Laurentianus,  and 
Codex  Casanatensis,  of  which,  however,  the  latter 
is  a  transcription  of  the  former.  There  also 
exist  a  Latin  translation,  first  published  by 
Ussher,  1644,  a  Syriac  translation,  extant  only  in 
fragments,  and  a  complete  Armenian  translation 
of  the  Syriac  translation,  published  by  the  Arme- 
nian Bishop  Menas  of  Constantinople,  1783.  The 
epistle  Ad  Romanos  is  also  found  in  the  Codex 
Colbertinus,  and  has  been  published  by  Mosinger 
1.  c.  The  whole  shorter  version  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Ussher  in  Latin,  1644,  and  then  in 
Greek  by  Isaac  Vossius.  Later  editions  are  very 
numerous,  the  best  by  Zahn  1.  c.  Of  the  longer 
Greek  version,  G2,  containing  twelve  epistles, 
there  exist  nine  manuscripts,  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. The  above-mentioned  Armenian  transla- 
tion also  contains  the  five  additional  epistles  of 
the  longer  version.  The  whole  longer  version 
was  first  edited  by  Pacseus,  1557,  then  by  And. 
Gessner,  1559,  and  afterwards  often,  best  by 
Zahn  1.  c.  Lately  the  three  epistles  Ad  Ephesios, 
Smyrnceos,  and  Polycarpum,  have  been  discovered 
in  a  version  still  shorter  than  G l.  This  version, 
however,  exists  only  in  a  Syriac  translation.  It 
has  been  published  by  Cureton,  The  Ancient 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,  Lon- 
don, 1845,  and  still  better  in  Corpus  Ignalianum, 
Berlin,  1849.  A  very  rich  collection  of  materials 
belonging  to  the  subject,  especially  of  Oriental 
versions,  is  found  in  Petermann  :  S.  Ignatii 
Epistolce,  Leipzig,  1849. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  which  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  have  for  the  older  church 
history,  the  question  about  their  genuineness 
gave  rise  to  a  very  lively  debate,  the  more  as  a 
preliminary  question  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  versions  had  to  be  settled  in  advance.  The 
history  of  the  debate  falls  into  three  periods. 
The  first  period  ends  with  the  discovery  of  the 
shorter  version,  G1;  and  its  principal  result  was 
the  general  recognition  of  the  spuriousness  of 
those  three  epistles  Ad  S.  Joannem  and  S.  Mari- 
am Virginem,  which  exist  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation :  even  Baronius  gave  them  up.  With 
respect  to  the  remaining  twelve  epistles,  most 
Roman-Catholic  theologians  (Hartung,  Baronius, 
Bellarmin)  accepted  them ;  while  most  Protes- 
tant theologians  (the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  Cal- 
vin) rejected  them.  Among  the  former,  however, 
Martialis  Mastrseus  acknowledged  that  the  text 
was  interpolated;  and  among  the  latter  Nic. 
Vedelius  recognized  the  only  seven  epistles  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius.  With  the  publication  of  the 
shorter  version,  G1,  the  second  period  opens.  The 
version  G x  was  soon  generally  accepted  as  authen- 
tic, and  the  version  G  2  rejected  as  interpolated ; 
and  lately  Zahn  has  fixed  the  date  of  this  inter- 
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polation  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
(Ignatius  von  Antiochia,  Gotha,  1873).  The  ques- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  the  text  thus  settled, 
the  question  of  the  authorship  was  again  taken 
up.  The  five  epistles  not  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  not  contained  in  the  shorter  version 
(Ad  Mariam  Cassobolitam,  Tarsenses,  Antiochenos, 
Heronem,  and  Philippenses),  were  immediately  ex- 
cluded as  spurious.  With  respect  to  the  remain- 
in"'  seven  epistles,  the  question  was  answered 
in°the  affirmative  by  Rothe,  Huther,  Diisterdieck, 
and  others ;  in  the  negative,  especially  by  Baur, 
who  fixes  their  date  at  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  third  period  begins  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  shortest  Syrian  version,  S,  of  the 
three  epistles  Ad  Romanos,  Ephesios,  and  Poly- 
carpum.  Cureton,  who  first  edited  this  version, 
asserted  without  hesitation  that  the  original  and 
genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius  had  now  been  found ; 
that  the  versions  G  1  and  G 2  were  nothing  but 
interpolations  and  expansions  in  support  of  a 
later  state  of  ecclesiastical  development;  that 
the  four  epistles  Ad  Magnesios,  Smyrnceos,  Phila- 
delphenos,  and  Trallianos,  were  mere  fictitious 
compositions,  etc.  Bunsen  exerted  himself  much 
to  introduce  these  views  in  Germany  (D.  drei 
echten  u.  vier  unechten  Briefe  d.  Ignatius,  Ham- 
burg, 1847,  and  Ignatius  von  Antiochien  u.  s.  Zeit, 
Hamburg,  1847).  They  found  also  many  adher- 
ents (Ritschl,  Weiss,  Bohringer,  and  Lipsius) ; 
but  they  met  with  still  stronger  opposition,  both 
among  those  who  rejected  the  Ignatian  epistles 
in  any  version,  such  as  Baur  (Die  ignatianischen 
Briefe  und  ihr  neuester  Kritiker,  Tubingen,  1848), 
and  among  those  who  accepted  them  in  version 
G1,  such  as  Denzinger  (tJeber  d.  Aeclitheit  d. 
bisherigen  Textes  d.  ignatianischen  Briefe,  Wiirz- 
burg,  1849),  Uhlhorn  (Zeitschriftf.  d.  hist.  Theol., 
1585,  I.— II.),  Petermann,  Merx  (Meletemata  Ig- 
natiana,  1861),  and  Zahn.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  conclusive  evidence  was  produced,  partly 
from  a  logical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
epistles,  partly  from  a  comparison  of  the  various 
Syrian  translations,  that  S  is  nothing  more  than 
an  extract  from  G1.  Some  of  the  stanchest 
champions  of  S,  as,  for  instance,  Lipsius  and 
Lightfoot,  fell  off ;  and  the  whole  period  passed 
off  as  an  episode,  leaving  the  debate  at  the  old 
dilemma :  either  we  have  the  genuine  epistles  of 
Ignatius  in  the  version  G 1,  or  we  have  no  epistles 
at  all  by  Ignatius,  but  only  spurious  compositions 
bearing  his  name. 
A  decision   in  the   matter  has   not   yet   been 

t^°  i  '  thouSh  i*  may  not  be  so  very  far  off. 
I  he  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
are :  (1)  That  the  fact  on  which  they  rest  is  un- 
mstoncal.  When,  however,  the  fact  is  read  out 
ot  the  epistles  themselves,  and  not,  as  Baur  did, 
out  of  the  spurious  Acta  Martyrii,  it  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  That  Chris- 
tians suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  is  well 
Known;  and  it  need  cause  no  hesitation  that 
Ignatius  was  condemned  ad  bestias  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Antioch,  as  instances  of  such  condemna- 
tions occur  even  in  Hennas,  and  soon  after 
wcome  very  frequent.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  he 
pouia  be  brought  to  Rome  to  be  executed.  The 
'aw  torbidding  the  governor  to  send  convicts  from 
""e  province  to  another  dates  from  the  time  of 
oeverus  and  Antoninus;  and  the  law  regulating 


the  transference  of  such  prisoners  to  Rome  is 
still  later.  The  route  of  the  journey  has  nothing 
improbable  about  it,  as  little  as  the  circumstance, 
that,  on  the  road,  Ignatius  was  at  liberty  to  con- 
verse with  the  congregations,  and  write  letters. 
Similar  instances  occur  in  Lucian  (Be  morte  pere- 
grini),  and  in  the  acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas. 
The  whole  situation,  finally,  presupposed  by  the 
Epistle  Ad  Romanos,  the  anxiety  of  Ignatius  that 
the  Romans  might  take  some  step  in  order  to 
secure  his  liberation,  is  easily  explained  by  the 
legal  right  which  any  one  concerned  had  to  appeal 
in  behalf  of  another,  even  against  his  will.  (2) 
When  next  it  has  been  said  (by  Baur)  that  the 
character  of  Ignatius,  such  as  it  appears  in  the 
epistles,  looks  more  like  a  fiction  than  a  reality, 
that  his  forced  humility  and  strained  heroism  are 
downright  offensive,  etc.,  the  mere  subjectivity 
of  this  objection,  and  consequently  its  insuf- 
ficiency as  an  argument,  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  others  (e.g.,  Rothe)  find  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  in  the 
picture  they  give  of  the  character  of  Ignatius. 
(3)  Of  much  more  weight  is  the  objection  that 
the  heresies  attacked  in  the  epistles  belong  to  a 
later  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  epis- 
tles speak  of  two  distinct  heresies,  —  a  gnostico- 
docetic  and  a  judaizing,  —  or  only  of  one,  com- 
bining both  these  elements ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  such  a  combination  would  be  an 
impossibility.  But  we  know  too  little  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  Gnosticism  to  make  such  an 
assertion ;  and  a  cautious  criticism  must,  no 
doubt,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  epistles 
were  written  before  Gnosticism  reached  that  form 
under  which  it  presents  itself  between  130  and 
140.  A  decision  with  respect  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistles  cannot  be  reached  from  this  point ; 
and,  should  from  some  other  point  an  irrefragable 
evidence  of  their  genuineness  be  produced,  we 
would  have  to  change  our  ideas  of  the  historical 
development  of  Gnosticism.  (4)  It  has  also  been 
alleged  that  the  church  constitution  mirrored  by 
the  epistles,  especially  the  episcopacy,  belongs  to 
a  later  time.  It  is  true  that  the  epistles  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the  bishop,  the  presbyter, 
and  the  deacon ;  that  they  represent  the  episco- 
pate as  superior  to  the  presbytery ;  that  they 
never  weary  of  extolling  the  bishop,  and  exhort- 
ing the  faithful  to  rally  around  him  as  the  visible 
representative  of  the  unity  of  the  congregation, 
etc.  But,  though  the  epistles  doubtless  show  an 
advance  beyond  Clemens  Romanus  and  Hernias. 
they  certainly  fall  behind  Irenseus.  Ignatius 
knows  nothing  about  an  apostolical  establish- 
ment of  the  episcopate,  nor  does  he  connect  with 
it  those  ideas  of  a  priesthood  which  afterwards 
were  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
episcopate  is  to  him  an  office  in  the  congregation, 
not  an  office  in  the  church.  The  bishop  is  to 
him  not  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  nor  is  he 
the  bearer  of  the  doctrinal  tradition.  To  sum 
up  the  whole,  though  not  every  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  above  objections  can  be  said  to 
have  been  successfully  solved,  the  collective  mass 
of  internal  evidence 'against  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistles  would,  nevertheless,  be  insufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  testimony  in  its  favor  of  one 
single  external  witness ;  and  there  is  such  a  testi- 
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mony  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippi- 
ans.  He  who  will  prove  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
to  be  spurious  must  begin  by  proving  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  very 
heavily  interpolated;  but  such  an  undertaking 
will  hardly  ever  succeed.  [Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  see  J.  Xirschl:  Die  Theologie  des 
heiligen  Ignatius,  Mainz,  1880.]       Q-.  UHLHORN. 

IGNATIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  b.  in 
790  or  796 ;  a  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  I. ; 
was  seized,  mutilated,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery 
by  the  usurper,  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  but  rose 
gradually  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was 
made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  847-  He 
could  not  agree,  however,  with  the  emperor, 
Michael  III. ;  and  by  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle, 
Ca?sar  Bardas,  he  was  deposed  in  858,  and  ban- 
ished to  the  Island  of  Terebinthus.  Photius  was 
put  in  his  place.  But  Ignatius  could  not  be  made 
to  give  up  his  claims,  and  thus  a  schism  arose. 
The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  was  called  in  as  a  media- 
tor, ;  but  he  came  as  a  judge,  and  his  verdict  went 
against  Photius.  Photius,  however,  succeeded  in 
vindicating  himself  in  the  patriarchal  chair  until 
867,  when  Michael  III.  was  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered by  Basilius  Macedo.  Basilius  recalled 
Ignatius,  who  remained  in  possession  of  his  office 
to  his  death  in  (878).  Between  Ignatius  and  Adri- 
an II.,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  I.,  there  arose  a 
vehement  controversy  concerning  Bulgaria,  which 
each  bishop  demanded  as  belonging  to  his  dio- 
cese. See  Mansi:  Concil.  Coll.  xvii.,  p.  62. 
Besides  his  letters,  also  a  Vita  Tarasii  by  Igna- 
tius has  come  down  to  us.     See  Photius. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  (Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Re- 
calde),  b.  in  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  Guipuzcoa, 
Spain,  1491 ;  d.  in  Rome,  July  31,  1556  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  —  a 
knight  in  the  full  romantic  sense  of  the  word. 
In  1521,  when  defending  the  fortress  of  Pamplona 
against  the  French,  he  received  an  extremely 
painful  wound  in  the  foot,  and  was  brought  to 
the  paternal  castle  to  be  nursed.  While  on  his 
sick-bed,  he  asked  for  books  ;  and  as  his  favorite 
reading,  the  fantastic  and  voluptuous  romances 
of  chivalry,  could  not  be  procured,  he  plunged 
himself  into  the  legendaries  of  the  Church,  —  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  The  effect  was  most  wonder- 
ful, —  a  complete  conversion,  an  unquenchable 
passion.  From  the  sick-bed  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  monastery  of  Montserrat,  hung  up 
his  armor  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  ex- 
changed his  gay  and  splendid  attire  for  the  rags 
of  a  beggar,  and  retired  to  a  cavern  at  Manresa, 
where  he  spent  some  time  practising  the  severest 
ascetic  exercises,  but  also  visited  and  comforted 
by  glorious  visions.  At  Manresa  he  drew  up  the 
first  sketch  of  his  famous  Exercitia  Spiritualia, 
which,  by  the  members  of  the  order  he  founded, 
is  considered  a  work  of  divine  inspiration. 

In  1523  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine ;  and 
on  his  return  he  began  to  study,  first  grammar 
at  Barcelona,  and  then  philosophy  at  Alcala. 
While  studying,  he  lived  on  alms ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  nursing  of  the 
sick.  But  as  he  also  appeared  among  the  stu- 
dents and  in  the  hospitals,  as  a  curer  of  souls,  he 
became  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  Alombra- 
dos.  Though  acquitted  when  placed  before  the 
Inquisition,    he    was   continually   watched ;   and 


when,  at  Salamanca,  he  was  condemned  to  keep 
silent  for  foiir  years  on  all  topics  of  theology,  he 
left  Spain  (1528),  and  went  to  Paris.  In  Paris 
he  succeeded,  by  his  innate  power  of  attracting 
and  commanding  men,  and  by  the  instrumentality 
of  his  Exercitia  Spiritualia,  in  gathering  a  small 
circle  around  himself,  consisting  of  Pierre  Favre 
the  Savoyard,  Simon  Rodriguez  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Spaniards,  Francis  Xavier,  Alphons  Sal- 
meron,  Jacob  Lainez,  and  Nicolaus  Bobadilla. 
Aug.  15,  1534,  these  men  met  in  the  Church  of 
Montmartre,  formed  an  association,  took  the  vows 
of  chastity  and  poverty,  and  promised  further- 
more, that,  after  finishing  their  studies,  thev 
would  either  go  to  Jerusalem  and  devote  them- 
selves to  missionary  work,  and  work  in  the  hos- 
pitals, or  place'  themselves  unconditionally  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Pope,  —  a  characteristic  alterna- 
tive. 

In  1537  the  association,  increased  by  three  new 
members,  met  in  Venice ;  but  the  war  between  the 
republic  and  the  Turks  prevented  them  from  con- 
tinuing the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  While  labor- 
ing in  the  hospitals,  they  met  with  the  Theatines, 
and  the  meeting  was  pregnant  with  great  conse- 
quences to  them.  They  were  all  ordained  priests, 
and  started  for  Rome,  preaching  along  the  road, 
in  the  public  squares,  in  the  universities,  in  the 
hospitals,  etc.,  and  preaching  with  great  effect, 
though  they  could  speak  only  broken  Italian.  In 
Rome  they  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
Pope,  and  were  intrusted  with  important  missions 
to  Parma,  Piacenza,  Calabria,  and  other  places. 
Ignatius  had  new  visions ;  and  on  March  14, 1543, 
Paul  III.  confirmed  the  association  under  the 
name  of  Societas  Jesu.  Ignatius  was  unanimously 
elected  general  of  the  new  order ;  and,  when  he 
died,  the  order  counted  thirteen  provinces, — seven 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  three  in  Italy,  two  in  Ger- 
many, and  one  in  France.  Only  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  eminent  usefulness  of  the  new 
instrument  became  quite  apparent ;  and  on  March 
13,  1623,  Gregory  XV  canonized  its  founder,  to- 
gether with  Francis  Xavier. 

For  its  external  organization  the  order  is,  in 
some  respects,  as  deeply  indebted  to  its  second  as 
to  its  first  general ;  but  its  informing  spirit  it 
received  from  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  in  his  Exercitia 
Spiritualia  that  spirit  found  a  most  characteristic 
expression.  The  book  may  be  described  as  the 
personal  experience  of  the  author  transformed 
into  rules,  which  the  reader  must  follow  in  order 
to  reach  the  same  goal  as  he  reached.  And  what 
is  that  goal  ?  To  be  able,  through  prayers  and 
fasts,  through  ascetic  and  spiritual  exercises  of 
the  severest  description,  through  absolute  seclu- 
sion from  the  world  and  concentrated  meditation, 
to  take  an  irrevocable  vow  of  obedience,  —  the 
obedience  of  the  dead  body,  which  has  no  will 
and  no  motion  of  its  own,  —  the  obedience  of 
the  stick,  which  one  may  take,  or  leave  standing, 
just  as  one  pleases.  The  obedience  goes  from  the 
members  to  the  general,  and  from  the  general  to 
the  Pope ;  and  when  the  Pope  says  that  black  is 
white,  and  white  black,  it  is  the  great  moral  glory 
of  the  order  that  it  is  able  to  repeat  the  lie  (Regu- 
Ice  ad  sentiendum  cum  Ecclesia) .     See  Jesuits. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  lives  of  Ignatius  found  in 
Act.  Sanct.,  July  SI,  larger  biographies  of  him 
have  been  written  by  Ribadeneira,  Maffei,  and 
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Orlandini ;  also  by  Isaac  Tailor  and  by  Walpole. 
See  Spullee:  Ignace  de  Loyola  et  la  compagnie 
de  Jesus,  Paris,  1876 ;  G.  C.  Rietschel  :  Luther 
wd  Loyola,  Wittenberg,  1879  ;  [A.  v.  Drtjssel: 
Ignatius  von  Loyola  an  der  romischen  Curie,  Miin- 
chen  1879 ;  H.  Baumgarten  :  Ignatius  von  Loyo- 
la, Strassburg,  1880].  G.  E.  STEITZ. 

IGNORANTINES  (Fratres  Ignorantiaz,  Freres 
ignorantins,  Freres  des  e'coles  chretiennes)  is  the 
name  of  the  members  of  an  institution  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
France,  by  the  abbot  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  and 
energetically  supported  by  the  Jesuits.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  give  free  instruction  to  people,  not 
only  in  religion,  but  also  in  the  elements  of  .secu- 
lar education,  and  thereby  prevent  any  idea  ini- 
mical to  the  Roman  Church  entering  or  taking- 
possession  of  the  young  mind.  It  developed 
a  great  activity  in  France,  and  represented,  so 
to  speak,  the  Jesuits,  when  (in  1764)  that  order 
was  banished  from  the  country.  In  1790,  when 
the  institution  was  dissolved  by  the  revolutionary 
government,  it  numbered  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  schools  and  colleges.  Its  mem- 
bers sought  refuge  in  Italy,  and  were  recalled  in 
1806  by  Napoleon,  who  acknowledged  their  use- 
fulness for  popular  education.  [In  1878  they 
numbered  9,818,  teaching  in  1,064  public  schools 
and  in  385  free  schools.]  neudecker. 

I.  H.  S.,  an  inscription  dating  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  whose  inter- 
pretation is  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  explain  it 
as  In  Hoc  Signo,  scilicet,  vinces  ("  with  this  token 
thou  shalt  be  victorious"),  the  words  accompany- 
ing the  vision  of  the  radiant  cross  appearing  to 
Constantine  and  his  army :  others,  as  Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator  ("Jesus,  Men's  Saviour  "),  the  motto 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  most  probable  explanation, 
however,  is  that  which  derives  the  inscription 
.simply  from  the  Greek  1H20TS  ("Jesus"),  as  the 
transformation  of  the  2  into  the  Latin  S  presents 
no  difficulties.  See  Argument  for  the  Greek  Ori- 
gin of  the  Monogram  I.H.S.,  published  by  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  London,  1841. 

ILDEFONSUS,  St.,  b.  at  Toledo,  607;  d.  there 
Jan.  23,  667 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Isidore  of  Sevilla ; 
entered  the  monastery  of  Agli,  against  his 
father's  will;  became  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot;  founded  a  nunnery  near  Toledo,  and  was 
made  archbishop  of  his  native  city  in  657-  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Julian,  his  successor, 
he  was  a  prolific  writer,  though  he  left  most  of 
his  works  in  an  unfinished  state.  Still  extant 
are  Libellus  de  virginitate  S.  Maria,  first  edited  by 
Urranza,  1550,  and  found  in  Migne,  Bib.  Pair., 
i  n?  fil-St  lmPulse  to  that  enthusiastic  worship 
ot  the  \  n-gin  which  characterized  the  early 
•-pamsh  Church;  Annotationes  de  cognitione  bap- 
t'smi  et  de  itinere  deserti  (Migne  1.  c),  a  complete 
agnatic  and  moral  system,  but  probably  only 
an  imitation  of  an  older  Spanish  work ;  two  let- 
rei.  (Migne  1.  c.) ;  and  his  continuation  of  Isi- 
«oies  work  De  viris  illustribus,  often  published 
I™1  an  appendix  by  Julian,  Vita  lid.  Tolet. 
\l  ?,lie  L  c-)>  and  containing  the  lives  of  Gregory 
we  bieat  and  fourteen  Spanish  churchmen .  The 
AUoptiomsts  of  the  eighth  century  claimed  him  as 
«ne  ot  their  forerunners.  His  life  was  written  by 
Urranza  (1556),  Salazar  de  Mendoza  (1618),  May- 
ans y  Siscar  (1727).    See  also  Act.  Sanct.,  Jan.  23: 


Mabillon:   A.  S.  Ben.,  ii.,   iii. ;  and  Florez: 
Espanna  Sagrada,  v.,  429.  WAGEISTMANN'. 

ILLGEN,  Christian  Friedrich,  b.  at  Chemnitz, 
Sept.  16,  1786;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  4,  1844; 
studied  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  was 
appointed  professor  there  of  philosophy  in  1818, 
and  of  theology  in  1823.  Besides  other  works', 
he  wrote  Lalius  Socinus'  Leben,  Leipzig,  1814,  and 
founded  the  Historisch-Theol. '  Gesellschaft  in  1814, 
and  the  Zeitschriftf  hist.  Theol.,  1832,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Niedner  and  by  Kahnis, 
and  contains  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
clearing  up  of  obscure  points  of  church  history. 

ILLUMINATI  was  the  name  adopted  by  the 
members  of  a  secret  society  of  half-political  and 
half-religious  character,  which  was  founded  May 
1,  1776,  at  Ingolstadt,  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.  The  founder's  object 
was  simply  to  form  a  tool  for  the  gratification  of 
his  own  ambition ;  and  the  model  after  which  he 
worked  was  the  Society  of  Jesu.  Aided  by  the 
singular  passion  for  secret  societies  which  char- 
acterized the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, he  succeeded  in  forming  classes  of  novices 
in  Ingolstadt,  Freising,  Munich,  in  Tyrol,  West- 
phalia, S»xony ;  and  by  means  of  an  inexhausti- 
ble talent  for  charlatanry,  and  a  well-planned 
system  of  espionage,  he  also  succeeded  in  keeping 
his  novices  in  due  submission.  But  what  about 
the  further  development  and  final  organization  of 
the  society  ?  Weishaupt  was  near  his  wit's  end, 
and  confessed  that  he  really  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  his  novices,  when  Baron  Adolf  von 
Knigge  entered  the  society  in  1780,  and  brought 
speed  and  order  in  its  development.  A  firm  con- 
nection was  established  with  the  Freemasons  of 
Munich,  Freising,  Francfort,  etc.  Three  classes 
were  formed,  —  one  of  novices  or  minervals,  one 
of  Freemasons  or  Scotch  Knights,  and  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  small  and  great  Mysteries ;  and  the 
society  spread  so  widely  that  even  the  greatest 
names  in  Germany  were  mentioned  as  members. 
But  in  1784  Weishaupt  and  Knigge  fell  out  with 
each  other,  both  wanting  to  become  the  Magus  or 
Rex  of  the  society ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  decree 
was  issued  in  Bavaria,  forbidding  all  secret  socie- 
ties. The  Illuminati  felt  safe,  possessed  as  they 
were  of  a  considerable  political,  social,  and  moral 
power ;  but  they  overlooked  that  the  manner  in 
which  they  wielded  that  power  had  already  made 
them  many  enemies ;  and  in  1785  began  a  sharp 
persecution,  which,  within  a  year  or  two,  brought 
the  whole  institution  to  collapse.  [They  do  not 
appear  ever  to  have  numbered  more  than  two 
thousand.]  The  literature  of  the  affair  is  enor- 
mous. As  the  principal  documents  may  be  con- 
sidered the  writings  of  Weishaupt  :  Gesch.  d. 
Verfolgung  d.  I  lluminaten,  1786  ;  Apologie  der  Illu- 
minaten,  1787 ;  D.  verbesserte  System,  1787,  Kurze 
Rechtfertigung,  1787,  etc.  kluckhohn. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD.  The  conception  of  the  im- 
age of  God  is  a  fundamental  one  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  anthropology.  Man  is  declared 
(Gen.  i.  26)  to  have  been  created  in  God's  image 
(D^y,  tselem)  and  after  his  likeness  (nm?,  d'muth). 
There  is  no  other  difference  between  these  two 
terms  than  the  difference  between  a  concrete  and 
abstract  designation  (comp.  Gen.  v  3,  ix.  6). 
The  use  of  different  prepositions,  however,  indi- 
cates that  the  former  was  inalienable:  the  Litter 
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might  be  lost.  The  dominion  over  the  creatures 
which  is  ascribed  to  man  in  Gen.  i.  28  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  of  the  essence  of  the  image  of 
God,  but  as  a  consequence  of  it.  In  the  New 
Testament,  sinful  man  is  on  the  one  hand  recog- 
nized as  still  possessing  the  image  of  God,  as  in 
Luke  iii.  38  (where  Adam,  as  the  founder  of  the 
race,  is  called  the  son  of  God)  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  Jas. 
iii.  9,  etc. :  on  the  other,  he  is  urged  to  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
(Col.  iii.  10),  righteousness,  and  holiness  (Eph. 
iv.  24),  after  the  divine  image.  Christ  is  the 
perfect  image  of  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Col.  i.  15) ; 
and  we  become  renewed  after  the  image  of  God 
when  we  become  conformed  to  the  image  of 
Christ  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

We  find  a  variety  of  utterances  in  the  fathers 
on  this  subject.  They  agree,  however,  in  ascrib- 
ing the  divine  image  to  qualities  differentiating 
man  from  the  rest  of  the  creation,  and  define 
them  as  reason  and  freedom  (Greg.  Nyssa,  De 
horn,  opif.,  iv.,  v).  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Melito  of  Sardis  included  under  it  a  physical 
similarity  to  God,  which  the  Alexandrians  and 
Augustine  denied.  The  fathers  also  referred  it 
to  the  moral  nature,  and  defined  it  as  righteous- 
ness. The  scholastics  made  a  sharp  distinction 
between  imago  ("  image  ")  and  simililudo  ("  like- 
ness ")  ;  including  under  the  former  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  reason  and  freedom,  and  under 
the  latter  moral  righteousness,  which  was  lost  at 
the  Fall.  This  distinction  is  preserved  by  the 
theologians  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  who 
declare  man's  original  righteousness  (justitia  orig.) 
to  have  been  a  superadded  gift.  The  Protestant 
Church,  ignoring  this  distinction,  places  the  im- 
age of  God  in  the  religious  and  moral  nature,  and 
defines  it  as  the  original  righteousness  with  which 
man  was  created.  Socinianism  defined  it  as 
man's  dominion  over  the  animal  creation. 

In  order  to  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  divine  image,  we  must  start  from  the  nature 
of  God,  who  created  man  for  communion  with 
Himself,  and  the  world  for  man's  well-being. 
Man  alone  received  the  spirit  of  life,  and  is  a 
spiritual  being,  a  personal  soul.  Man  as  a  per- 
son is  the  image  of  God,  and  in  the  totality  of 
his  being  (body  and  soul).  This  may  be  termed 
the  essential  element  in  the  image  of  God  in 
man,  and  is  indestructible.  To  it  corresponds 
the  habitual  element.  Man  as  the  creature  of 
God  is  designed  for  a  life  of  love,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  intellect  as  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, and  in  the  will  as  freedom  and  holiness. 
The  likeness  to  God  further  shows  itself  in  the 
immortality  of  the  body  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.  This  habitual  element  was  lost  at  the 
Fall,  when  love  for  God  was  displaced  by  selfish- 
ness. The  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  was  the  con- 
crete personal  restoration  of  the  divine  image; 
and  through  his  vicarious  death  and  victorious 
resurrection  we  become  partakers  of  his  righteous- 
ness, and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  out  in  our 
hearts  are  restored  to  the  divine  image. 

Lit.  —  Tilemanii  Cragii  :  De  imag.  dei  in 
primis  homin.,  etc.,  Vittenb.,  1549  ;  Seb.  Schmidt  : 
Tract,  de  imag.  dei,  etc.,  Argent.,  1659;  Calo- 
vi  us  :  De  imag.  dei  in  horn  ante  lapsum ,  Korner  : 
Diss,  hist  theol.  de  imag.  divina,  Vittenb.,  1763; 
Keerl:    D.    Mensch,   d.   Ehenbild   Gottes,  1866; 


[Robert   South  :    Sermon   on    God's    Image    in 

Man'].  SCHOEBERLEIN. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP.        I.     In    the    Eastern 
Church.  —  The   greatest  difficulties   which  the 
Emperor  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian  (717-741),  expe- 
rienced in  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Church  co- 
extensive with  the  State,  and  perfectly  uniform, 
arose  from  the  image-worship,  which,  since  the 
fifth    century,  had   become    general   among  the 
Christians.     Especially  the  Mohammedans  hated 
the  practice  as  a  Pagan  abomination ;  and  Leo 
himself  looked  upon  it  as  idolatry.    From  regard, 
however,  for  the   Patriarch  Germanus,  the   em- 
peror proceeded  with  caution  in  his  attempt  to 
destroy  it.    The  edict  of  726  simply  forbade  pros- 
tration before  the  images,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
hung  so  high  on  the  walls  that  people  could  not 
reach  and  kiss  them.     But  to  some  bishops  this 
manner  of  proceeding  was   too  slow :   on  their 
own  account  they  removed  the  images  from  the 
churches.    A  great  fermentation  immediately  took 
place,  and   dangerous  riots  occurred  in   various 
places.     Pope  Gregory  II.  and  John  of  Damas- 
cus, the  most  celebrated  theologian  of  the  Greek 
Church,   declared  against  the  emperor,   and  in 
favor  of  the  images.     Leo  did  not  yield,  however. 
An  edict  of  730  ordered  all  images  to  be  removed 
from  the  churches,  or  painted  over.     The  refrac- 
tory patriarch  was  deposed ;   and,  as  an  answer  to 
the  synod  which  Gregory  III.  convened  against 
the  iconoclasts,  the   papal  revenues  from  Sicily 
and   Calabria  were  confiscated,  and  Illyria  was 
incorporated  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constant! 
nople.      Leo's  son,  Constantine  V.,  Copronymus 
(741-775),  inherited  his  father's  views  of  image- 
worship.      In   754   he   convened  an  oecumenical 
synod  in  Constantinople.    The  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight    bishops    assembled  —  none  of   the 
patriarchs  were  present,  nor  had  the  Pope  sent 
any  delegates  —  ascribed   the  re-introduction  of 
idols  and  idol-worship  among  men  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Devil,  and  decided,  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  six  oecumenical  synods,  that  he  who  painted 
or  worshipped  an  image  of  Christ  must  be  either 
a  Nestorian  or  an  Eutychian ;  that  the  Eucharist 
is  the  only  legitimate  image  of  Christ,  as  it  alone 
contains  the  whole  Christ,  both  according  to  his 
human  and  according  to  his  divine  nature ;  that 
image-worship  is  forbidden  by  Scripture  (John 
iv.  24,  xx.  29 ;    Deut.  v.  8,  9 ;  Rom.  i.  23;  2  Cor. 
v.  7 ;  Rom.  x.  17),  and  by  the  fathers  (Epipha- 
nius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  and  others) ;  that,  consequently,  any 
one  who  makes  or  worships  images  shall  be  ex- 
communicated and  cursed,  etc.      All  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  these  decisions,  and 
the  monks  who  refused  were  cruelly  persecuted. 
A   conspiracy   was    suppressed  by  the   emperor 
with  fearful  severity :  even  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  was   decapitated.      The  popes,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  canons  of  754,  and  a  syuod  of 
the  Lateran  condemned   the   iconoclasts  in  709. 
Under  Irene,  who  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Leo  IV   Chazarus  (780),  was  made  regent  during 
the   minority  of   her  son    (Constantine  VI.),.  a 
change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  imperial 
government.    Images  were  tolerated.    The  monks, 
iconodulists    by   profession,    again   stepped   for- 
ward;   and    their  zeal   and   influence    increased 
rapidly,  as  did  their  number.      An  oecumenical 
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council  was  thought  of  as  the  proper  means  of 
carrying  out  a  reversal  of  the  legislation  of  754. 
But  the  Oriental  patriarchs  refused  to  be  present, 
from  a  regard  to  the  Saracens ;  and  Pope  Adri- 
an I.  demanded,  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  revenues  of  which 
Leo  III.  had  despoiled  him.  A  common  council 
was  then  resorted  to,  convened  in  Constantinople 
786.  But  the  number  of  iconoclastic  bishops  was 
too  great,  and  the  attitude  of  the  army  (the  sol- 
diers being  iconoclasts  by  training  since  the  days 
of  Leo  III.)  was  too  dangerous  :  nothing  could  be 
done.  Xext  year,  however,  a  well-managed  Coun- 
cil of  Xicsea  (787)  proved  successful.  A  shrewd 
distinction  was  made  between  the  full  worship 
(iiArjtiivri  TiaTpeia),  which  ought  to  be  offered  to  God 
alone,  and  the  tokens  of  honor  and  veneration 
(uonao/ibc  nal  n/njTiKT)  irpoanvvrioLt;')  which  are  due  to 
the  holy  images ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  distinc- 
tion the  iconoclasts  were  condemned.  In  the 
West  the  decisions  of  787  were  refuted  by  the 
Libri  Carolini,  and  rejected  by  the  Council  of 
Frankfurt  (794) ;  but  in  the  East  they  were 
enforced  without  causing  any  disturbance,  as, 
indeed,  they  represented  the  views  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  But  when,  in  813,  Leo  V.,  the 
Armenian,  ascended  the  throne,  the  soldiers  again 
got  the  ascendency  over  the  monks ;  and  on  their 
peremptory  demand  the  emperor  issued  a  decree 
against  image-worship  in  814.  The  patriarch 
and  the  monks,  who  labored  secretly  and  openly 
against  the  emperor,  were  punished.  A  new  patri- 
arch, presiding  over  a  council  in  Constantinople 
(815),  cancelled  the  canons  of  787  ;  and  Theodore, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Studium  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  head  of  the  iconodulists,  was 
banished.  Leo's  successor,  however,  Michael  II., 
Balbus  (820-829),  again  yielded  to  the  iconodu- 
lists, and  allowed  image-worship  in  private ;  and 
though  his  son  (Theophilus,  829-842)  forbade 
people  to  have  images  in  their  houses,  and  perse- 
cuted the  monks  with  cruelty,  his  wife  Theodora 
was  a  zealous  image-worshipper ;  and  when  she 
became  regent,  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
(Michael  III.),  the  laws  of  787  were  once  more 
enforced,  and  the  iconoclasts  were  persecuted. 
On  Feb.  19,  842,  the  orthodox,  that  is  the  image- 
worshippers,  celebrated  their  victory  with  a  great 
festival,  and  the  images  were  solemnly  brought 
back  into  the  churches.  The  iconoclasts  never 
more  came  into  power,  and  thus  image-worship 
continued  an  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church  [though  only  flat  pictures  are  worshipped, 
while  raised  images  are  forbidden.  See  art. 
(jueek  Church,  p.  902].     albreght  vogel. 

II.  In  the  Western  Church.  —The  Roman- 
tathohc  Church  has  a  peculiar  talent  for  denying 
in  principle  what  she  admits  in  practice.  She 
does  not  forbid  people  to  read  the  Bible,  but  she 
prevents  them  from  doing  it.  She  does  not  deny 
wat  it  is  the  merit  of  Christ  which  makes  man's 
«orks  meritorious,  but  she  inculcates  that  it  is 
nis  own  works  which  save  a  man.  She  does  not 
wacli  image-worship,  but  she  allows  it.  The 
umncil  of  Trent  (Sessio  XXV  de  invocatione 
■vwcforum)  says  that  images  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
M",  and  the  saints,  ought  to.  be  retained  in  the 
(1 ..  i  u'  and  shown  the  honor  and  veneration 
t  u  )     ,  •  •  not  because  they  are  themselves 

e  harbingers  of  any  divine  power  to  which  man 


can  pray,  or  in  which  he  can  confide  .  but 

because  they  image  forth  to  man  such  a  divine 
power,  and  because  the  honor  and  veneration 
which  he  shows  them  refer  to  the  reality  they 
represent.  But  history  shows  both  how  utterly 
unable  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  to  make 
such  a  distinction,  and  how  very  little  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  cares  about  having  it  made. 
Indeed,  the  very  same  arguments  which  she  once 
rejected  when  the  Pagans  presented  them  in  favor 
of  their  idol-worship,  she  now  urges  in  favor  of 
her  own  image-worship.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians condemned  all  use  of  images  in  the  church. 
(See  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Elvira,  305,  c.  36.) 
They  evidently  feared  that  somehow  the  represen- 
tation might  be  taken  for  the  reality.  But  when, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  whole  un- 
educated mass  of  the  people  was  admitted  into 
the  congregations,  the  images  began  to  invade 
the  churches,  and  the  common  plea  for  them  was 
their  power  of  teaching.  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
a  letter  to  Bishop  Serenus  of  Marseille  (Lib.  IX., 
Ep.  105),  recommends  their  use  in  the  churches, 
on  the  ground  that  they  enable  those  who  know 
not  their  letters  to  read  on  the  wall  what  they 
cannot  read  in  the  books.  But  the  danger  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  images  is  apparent  from 
the  very  same  letter ;  for  the  reason  why  Serenus 
had  destroyed  a  number  of  images  was  just  that 
his  congregation  adored  them.  When  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicsea  (787)  legitimatized  not  only  the  use, 
but  the  worship,  of  images,  the  Libri  Carolini 
appeared  as  a  refutation  ;  and  the  author  empha- 
sizes the  fact  (III.  16),  that  though  images  might 
be  used  as  memorials  of  the  great  events  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  as  adornment  of  the 
walls,  without  harm  to  the  educated,  who  worship 
only  the  reality  behind  the  representations,  they 
cannot  help  seducing  the  uneducated,  who  wor- 
ship only  what  they  see.  The  Frankish  Church 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  im- 
ages. The  synod  of  Frankfurt  (794)  rejected  the 
decisions  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nictea  (though 
the  Pope,  Adrian  L,  had  accepted  them),  and  con- 
demned the  iconoclasts.  The  opposition  was  con- 
tinued through  the  ninth  century.  A  synod  of 
Paris  (825)  repeated  the  rejection  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Nicsea  in  a 
rather  emphatic  manner;  and  Claudius  of  Turin, 
Agobard,  Jonas  of  Orleans,  and  other  bishops, 
were  decided  enemies  of  images.  At  last,  how- 
ever, Rome  prevailed ;  and  the  peculiar  tendency 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  to  ascribe  divine 
character  to  the  various  mediators  she  places 
between  God  and  man,  showed  itself  also  in  this 
field.  What  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  concern- 
ing images  and  their  use  is,  to  say  the  least,  some- 
what equivocal  (Summa  Quest.  23,  art.  4,  5),  and 
so  are  the  expositions  of  Bonaventura.  _  But  Bel- 
larmin  is  completely  unequivocal.  Without  any 
remonstrance  from  the  side  of  the  Church,  he 
teaches,  in  his  De  Lmaginibus  Sanctorum,  that  im- 
ages of  Christ  and  the  saints  shall  be  worshipped 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the  devo- 
tion does  not  stretch  beyond  the  image  towards 
the  object  which  it  represents,  but  remains  at  rest 
in  the  image  itself,  such  as  it  is.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence between  the  honor  due  to  God  and  the  honor 
due  to  the  image  is  one  of  degree  only,  not  ot 
kind ;  one  of  quantity  only,  not  of  quality. 
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Lit.  —  The  sources  of  the  history  of  the  great 
controversy  are  Goldast  :  Imperialia  decreta  de 
cultu  Imaginum,  Frankfurt,  1608 ;  Mansi  :  Condi. 
Coll.,  T.  XIII. ;  John  of  Damascus  :  Aoyoc  ano- 
foy7iriKoi,  ed.  Le  Quien  ;  Theodortjs  Studita  : 
Opera,  ed.  Sirmond ;  Nicephorus  :  Breviarium 
Historice,  ed.  Petavius  ;  Gregorius  Monachus  : 
Chronicon,  ed.  Muralto.  See  also  Dall^us  : 
De  Imaginibm,  Lyons,  1642;  Maimbourg:  His- 
toire  de  I'heWsie  des  Iconoclastes,  Paris,  1679  ;  Spax- 
heim:  Historic,  Imaginum,  Lyons,  1686;  Schlos- 
ser  :  Gesch.  d.  bilderstiirmenden  Kaiser,  Frankfurt, 
1812;  Marx  :  D.  Bilderstreit  d.  byzantinischen 
Rawer,  Treves,  1839  ;  Kurtz  :  Handbuch  d.  allge- 
meinen  Kirchengesch.,  3d  ed.,  Mitau,  1854;  Her- 
genrother  :  Handbuch  d.  allgemeinen  Kirchen- 
gesch.,  1876;  [K.  Schenk  :  Kaiser  Leon  III.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschich.  d.  Bilderstreites,  Halle, 
1880.]  HERZOG. 

IMAM,  the  priest  who  leads  the  prayers  of  a 
Mohammedan  congregation,  and  in  Turkey  also 
performs  the  rites  of  circumcision,  marriage,  and 
burial.  The  name  comes  from  the  Koran  {Sura 
II.,  "  The  Cow,"  v.  118:  "When  his  Lord  made 
trial  of  Abraham,  by  commands  which  he  ful- 
filled, he  said, '  I  am  about  to  make  thee  an  Imam 
[priest]  to  mankind'").  The  title  "Imam"  is 
torne  by  the  caliphs,  or  successors  of  Moham- 
med, and  thus  has  the  secondary  meaning  of 
"  the  head  of  the  faith."  The  present  Osmanli 
dynasty  of  Turkish  sultans  arrogates  the  title  on 
the  ground  that  the  last  legitimate  caliph,  El 
Mutawakkel,  in  1517  ceded  his  right  to  it  to 
Selim  I.,  the  first  sultan,  and  his  heirs.  But  the 
Shiahs,  or  Shiites,  the  so-called  heretical  Moham- 
medans, deny  the  right  of  the  sultan  to  this  title, 
and  limit  it  to  twelve  persons.  Eleven  Imams 
have  already  appeared ;  the  twelfth  is  announced. 
Indeed,  they  look  for  his  appearance  at  any  time. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  VIR- 
GIN MARY,  a  modern  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  exempts  the  Virgin  Mary  from  all 
personal  contact  with  sin,  and  in  this  respect  puts 
her  above  all  other  descendants  of  Adam,  and  on 
the  same  scale  of  sinless  purity  as  Christ.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception,  Dec.  8,  1854,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two 
hundred  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries, 
in  these  words :  "  That  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  first  moment  of  her  conception,  by 
a  special  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God, 
in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  was  preserved 
immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin "  (ab 
omni  originalis  culpa  lobe  preservatam  immunem) . 
This  the  papal  bull  Ineffabilis  Deus  declares  to  be 
a  divinely  revealed  fact  and  dogma,  which  must 
hereafter  be  constantly  believed  by  all  Catholics, 
on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  dogma  was 
not  sanctioned  by  any  cecumenical  council;  but 
since  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  declared  the 
Pope  infallible,  independent  of  a  council,  the 
decree  of  1854  must  be  received  as  an  infallible 
utterance,  and  cannot  be  changed.  Pius  IX.  had 
previously,  by  an  encyclical  of  Feb.  2,  1849,  in- 
vited the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  bishops  on  the 
subject,  and  received  more  than  six  hundred 
affirmative  answers.  Only  four  dissented  from 
the  Pope's  view;  and  fifty-two,  while  agreeing 
with  him  in  the  dogma  itself,  deemed  it  inoppor- 


tune to  define  and  proclaim  it.  This  shows  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Roman  Church  was  strongly 
in  this  direction.  The  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  and  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infal- 
libility, are  the  characteristic  features  of  modern 
Romanism,  as  distinct  from  the  Romanism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  widen  the  breach  between 
it  and  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churches.  By 
the  decree  of  1854  the  Virgin  Mary  is  taken  out 
of  the  family  of  the  redeemed,  and  declared  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  complication  with  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  its  consequences.  The  definition  of 
such  a  dogma  presupposes  a  divine  revelation ; 
for  God  omniscient  alone  knows  the  fact  of  the 
immaculate  conception ;  and,  as  the  Bible  no- 
where informs  us  of  it,  God  must  have  revealed 
it  to  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  either  directly,  or  through 
the  voice  of  the  six  hundred  bishops  assenting  to 
his  view.  But,  if  he  was  really  infallible,  he  did 
not  need  the  advice  of  others. 

From  the  Roman  stand-point,  this  dogma  com- 
pletes the  Mariology  and  Mariolatry,  which,  step 
by  step,  proceeded  from  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  to  her  freedom  from  actual  sin  after  the 
conception  of  the  Saviour,  then  to  freedom  from 
sin  after  her  birth,  and  at  last  to  her  freedom 
from  original  or  hereditary  sin.  The  only  thing 
left  now  is  to  proclaim  the  dogma  of  her  assump- 
tion to  heaven,  which  has  long  since  been  a  pious 
opinion  in  the  Roman  Church.  To  this  corre- 
sponds the  progress  in  the  worship  of  Mary,  and 
the  multiplication  of  her  festivals.  Her  worship 
even  overshadows  the  worship  of  Christ.  She, 
the  tender,  compassionate,  lovely  woman,  is  in- 
voked for  her  powerful  intercession,  rather  than 
her  divine  Son.  She  is  made  the  fountain  of  all 
grace,  the  mediatrix  between  Christ  and  the 
believer,  and  is  virtually  put  in  the  place  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of 
Christ  which  devout  Roman  Catholics  do  not 
apply  to  the  Virgin  (see  St.  Liguori's  Glories  of 
Mary) ;  and  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  was  himself 
an  intense  worshipper  of  Mary,  sanctioned  the 
false  interpretation  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  that  she  (not 
Christ)  "crushed  the  head  of  the  Serpent." 

As  to  the  history  of  the  dogma,  no  passage  in 
its  favor  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment ;  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Protevangelium 
just  alluded  to  is  clearly  ruled  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  declares  all 
men  to  be  sinners,  and  in  need  of  redemption, 
and  exempts  Christ  alone,  the  sinless  Redeemer, 
from  this  universal  rule.  Mary  herself  calls  God 
her  Saviour  (Luke  i.  47),  and  thereby  includes 
herself  in  the  number  of  the  saved;  which  im- 
plies her  sense  of  personal  sin  and  guilt.  With 
this  corresponds  also  the  predicate  given  her  by 
the  angel  (i.  28),  —  "  endued  with  grace,  highly 
favored "  (KE^aptrwlu£i'??,  which  the  Vulgate  has 
mischievously  changed  into  the  active  gratia 
plena,  "full  of  grace").  The  Christian  fathers, 
though  many  of  them  (even  St.  Augustine)  ex- 
empted Mary  from  actual  transgression,  know 
nothing  of  her  freedom  from  original  sin,  but 
always  imply,  and  often  expressly  teach,  the  con- 
trary. Some  (as  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Ongen, 
and  Chrysostom)  interpret  Christ's  words  at  the 
wedding  of  Cana  (John  ii.  4)  as  a  rebuke  of  her 
unseasonable  haste  and  immoderate  ambition. 
The  origin  of  the  dogma  must  be  sought  in  the 
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Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  substituted  mythology 
for  real  history,  and  nourished  superstition  rather 
than  rational  faith. 

The  doctrine  crept  into  theology  through  the 
door  of  worship.  The  first  clear  trace  of  it  is 
found  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  canons  of  Lyons  introduced  the 
festival  of  the  conception  of  the  immaculate 
Mary,  Dec.  8,  1139.  This  proves  that  the  belief 
then'  existed  as  a  pious  opinion,  but  by  no  means 
as  a  dogma.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Bernard,  the 
oTeatest°doctor  and  saint  of  his  age,  opposed  the 
new  festival  as  an  unauthorized  innovation,  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  only  sinless 
beinsj  in  the  world.  He  asked  the  canons  of 
Lyons  whence  they  discovered  such  a  hidden 
fact.  On  the  same  ground  they  might  appoint 
festivals  for  the  conception  of  the  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  great-grandmother  of  Mary,  and  so 
back  to  the  beginning.  The  same  ground  is 
taken  essentially  by  the  greatest  schoolmen,  as 
Ansefm,  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
through  the  influence  chiefly  of  Duns  Scotus, 
••  the  subtle  doctor,"  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  became  a  part  of  the  theology  of 
the  Franciscans  or  Scotists,  and  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  them  and  the  Dominicans  or 
Thomists.  They  charged  each  other  with  heresy, 
for  holding  the  one  view  or  the  other.  The 
Council  of  Trent  did  not  settle  the  question,  but 
rather  leaned  towards  the  Franciscan  side.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Jesuits  took  up  the  same  side,  and 
defended  it  against  the  Jansenists.  To  their  zeal 
and  perseverance,  and  their  influence  over  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  the  recent  triumph  of  the  dogma  is 
chiefly  due.  The  whole  Roman-Catholic  world 
quietly  acquiesced  until  the  Vatican  Council 
roused  the  "Old  Catholic"  opposition  against 
papal  infallibility,  which  extended  also  to  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception. 

Lit. —  The  papal  bull  Ineffabilis  Deus  (Dec.  8, 
1851) ;  Perrone  :  On  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Latin,  German,  etc.,  1849)  ;  Passaglia  :  Be 
immac.  Deiparce  semper  Virg.  cone.  (1854  sq., 
3  vols.)  ;  Preuss  :  The  Romish  Doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  (German  and  English,  1865 ; 
recalled  by  the  author  when  he  seceded  from 
the  Lutheran  to  the  Roman  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.) ;  Pusey  :  Eirenikon  (part  ii.  1867)  ;  H.  B. 
£mith,  in  the  Method.  Quarterly  Rev.  for  1855; 
Hash  :  Handbook  of  Protestant  Polemics  (1871)  ; 
Schaff,  in  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia.  Of  older 
latholic  works  we  mention  J.  Turrecremata  : 
l>e  ventate  conceptions  beat.  Virginis  (1547;  re- 
published by  Pusey,  1869)  ;  and  J.  de  Launoy, 
a  Jansenist:  Prcescriptiones  de  Conceptu  B.  Maria; 
virg.  (1677),  — both  against  the  immaculate  con- 

Ymma  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

IMMANUEL,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "God 
with  us,"  occurring  in  the  prophecy  spoken  by 
ijaian  to  Ahaz  concerning  the  speedy  downfall 
tl  u  a  (Isa-  vii-  14)-  But  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
wight  us  (in  Matt.  i.  23)  to  see,  in  the  "vir- 
jT1  who  bore  Inimanuel  in  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
we  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  miraculously 
Dore  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  See  the 
commentanes  upon  Isa.  vii.  14  and  Matt.  i.  23. 

MMERSION.    See  Baptism. 

'^MORTALITY.     The  motives  for  belief   in 


immortality,  which  are  to  be  found  in  men's  hopes 
and  fears,  are  of  a  subjective  nature ;  and  there 
lies  in  such  motives  doubt  of  the  truth  of  immor- 
tality :  hence,  from  of  old,  men  have  sought  for 
purely  objective  grounds  for  this  belief.  Chris- 
tian faith  finds  them  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  this  belief  possesses  objective  worth  only  to 
those  who  stand  in  the  Christian  faith. .  More- 
over, belief  in  immortality  is  a  great  help  and 
support  to,  if  not  one  of  the  conditions  of,  Chris- 
tian faith  :  hence  not  only  ancient,  but  also  Chris- 
tian, philosophy  searches  for  objective  grounds  for 
belief  in  immortality  without  the  religious  prov- 
ince. Such  ground  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  the  difference 
between  psychical  and  physical  appearances,  in 
the  opposition  of  body  and  soul  as  two  distinct 
substances.  But  this  would  only  show  that  the 
soul  may  continue  in  existence,  not  that  it  must. 
To  prove  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  its  necessary 
existence,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  soul  is 
a  simple  substance,  immaterial  and  indivisible, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  dissolved,  like  the  body, 
into  its  elements.  But  Kant  objected,  that,  even 
though  the  soul  appears  to  be  one  and  simple,  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  it  is  so.  No 
psychology,  at  least,  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  different  activities  of  the  soul  to  one  simple 
power.  The  soul  may  be  a  unity ;  but  it  cannot 
be  conceived  as  a  simple  substance  which  should 
exclude  all  inherent  manifoldness  of  powers. 
The  separation  between  the  material  and  the  im- 
material should  not  in  our  conceptions  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  tear  body  and  soul  apart, 
and  to  make  their  union  an  incomprehensible 
miracle.  Nothing  is  gained  by  referring  to  the 
self-conscious  activity  of  the  soul  as  evidence  of 
an  indestructible  power.  Self-consciousness  may 
be  lost  through  disturbances  of  the  brain,  and 
narcotics ;  but  the  reason,  according  to  its  nature 
and  idea,  may  be  thought  to  require  its  own  con- 
tinuance and  lordship.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  the  loss  of  reason,  its  dissolution  in  un- 
reason. But  the  continued  existence  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  secured  by  the  dominion  of  reason 
in  general.  Finally,  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
the  soul  could  not  form  the  ideas  of  eternity  and 
infinity,  the  idea  of  truth,  and  the  true  ideas 
(axioms,  etc.),  which  it  holds  to  be  eternally  true, 
absolutely  unchangeable,  if  the  soul  did  not  carry 
eternity  within  itself;  for  the  temporal  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  eternal,  the  finite  the  infi- 
nite. We  must,  alas !  deny  to  this  argument  all 
validity ;  for  these  ideas  are,  upon  their  part,  con- 
troverted conceptions.  And,  moreover,  all  con- 
scious conception  involves  the  distinction  of  the 
object  from  the  subject,  and  by  no  means  involves 
the  possession  by  the  soul  of  all  that  it  can  con- 
ceive. We  see,  then,  that  the  question  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  soul  and  body  in  respect  to 
self-consciousness  presses  into  the  foreground  of 
the  examination,  and  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  come  to  any  result.  Besides,  it  is  the  whole 
man,  the  whole  being  of  man  only,  from  which 
objective  reasons  for  belief  in  immortality  can  be 
derived.  In  this  relation  it  stands  physiologi- 
cally and  psychologically  fast,  that,  until  now  at 
least,  it  seems  impossible  to  derive  psychological 
phenomena  from  the  general  physical  and  chemi- 
cal powers  of  nature.     But  every  power  appears 
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united  to  some  substance.  Upon  what  substance, 
then,  is  the  psychical  power  bound?  —  upon  the 
body,  or  some  special  substance  ?  Nothing  pre- 
vents us  from  supposing  that  the  soul  is  a  centre 
of  those  particular  powers  which  lie  at  the  ground 
of  psychical  appearances;  i.e.,  that  these  powers 
are  not  bound  up  with  the  atoms  of  the  body,  but 
form  a  centre  for  themselves ;  and  they  are  united 
with  the  substances  and  powers  of  the  body  only 
in  an  intimate  relation  of  action  and  re-action. 
The  unity  of  consciousness  is  the  pledge  of  the 
unity  of  the  soul;  i.e.,  the  unity  of  psychical 
powers  in  one  centre.  The  hypothesis  that  this 
centre  of  the  soul  is  a  single  atom  is  contradicted 
by  the  facts,  and  is  no  longer  tenable.  There  is 
no  trace  in  the  brain  of  that  centralization  of  ele- 
ments and  activities  which  is  the  indisputable 
characteristic  of  the  soul ;  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, from  the  science  of  the  human  body,  that  the 
soul  is  not  a  simple  function  of  the  brain,  but  a 
special  centre  of  special  powers,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  existence  distinct 
from  the  body.  It  does  not  follow,  from  the  fact 
of  the  constant  co-working  of  body  and  soul,  that 
consciousness  is  a  product  simply  of  the  nervous 
system :  as  certainly  as  the  physical  appearances 
in  general  can  be  explained  only  from  the  work- 
ing of  special  physical  powers,  so  consciousness 
in  itself  can  be  only  a  product  of  the  soul.  But 
since  the  soul  does  not  produce  consciousness, 
or  individual  sensations,  perceptions,  etc.,  inde- 
pendently by  itself  alone ;  since,  rather,  both  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  consciousness,  as  of  par- 
ticular perceptions,  etc.,  appear  to  be  conditioned 
through  the  co-working  of  the  nervous  system,  — 
we  must,  therefore,  admit  absolutely,  in  view  of 
scientific  facts,  that  a  continued  existence  of  self- 
consciousness  without  a  bodily  organism  cannot 
be  considered.  Natural  science  is  therefore  right 
when  it  steadfastly  denies  immortality  as  an 
isolated  continuance  of  the  soul  separated  from 
all  embodiment.  But  this  is  not  the  only  possi- 
ble or  generally  believed  form  of  immortality. 

Christianity  affirms  not  only  the  continuance 
of  the  soul,  but  also  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
i.e.,  the  restoration  of  the  body,  or  the  re-union 
of  the  soul  with  a  new,  similar  (more  perfect) 
embodiment.  This  Christian  faith  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  physical  or  psychical  facts :  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  required  even  by  them. 
Consciousness  is  restored  after  interruptions  of 
it  through  bodily  injuries,  and  with  its  previous 
contents  unchanged :  in  like  manner,  not  only 
i nay  consciousness  be  restored  after  separation 
of  the  soul  and  body;  but  it  must  be  restored 
so  soon  as  the  soul  enters  into  union  with  the 
same  or  a  similar  organization.  Absolutely  the 
same  body  cannot  be  restored.  The  only  ques- 
tion, then,  is  whether  the  re-union  of  the  soul 
with  a  new,  equal,  or  similar  body,  is  physiologi- 
cally conceivable.  We  affirm  that  it  is  not  only 
tenable,  but  is  required,  because  it  lies  wholly  in 
the  consequence  of  the  principles  which  rule 
nature,  and  are  proved  by  natural  science ;  for 
nature  everywhere  tends  to  give  to  conditioned 
forces  the  possibility  also  of  their  exercise,  the 
sphere  for  their  activity.  All  powers  of  nature 
find  without  themselves  continually  the  means 
and  conditions  under  which  to  manifest  their 
activity.     In  this  consists  !!:<■  very  order  and  regu- 


larity of  nature.  Consequently  natural  science 
must  suppose,  that,  for  the  soul  also,  there  shall  be 
preserved  room,  not  only  for  the  temporary  and 
passing  play  of  its  powers,  but  also  for  their  en- 
during activity ;  that  the  force  of  consciousness, 
although  temporarily  robbed  of  its  power  of  mani- 
festation, is  destined  to  make  itself  availing  again 
in  re-union  with  a  body  corresponding  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  analogies  of  natural  science,  this  pro- 
cess may  be  regarded  as  constantly  repeating 
itself,  and,  with  that,  natural  science  may  stop. 
But  it  cannot  deny  the  possibility  that  this  pro- 
cess may  come  to  an  end  in  a  last  act  through 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body  no  more 
separable  from  it;  and  reason  demands  such  a 
conclusion,  because  an  endless,  aimless  circling  is 
unreasonable. 

Therefore  real  science  cannot  conflict  with  the 
belief  in  immortality;  but,  in  consistency,  it  must 
allow  it,  and  affirm,  if  not  its  truth,  at  least  its 
probability.  Now,  after  we  have  won  such  ob- 
jective grounds  for  this  belief,  it  receives  higher 
importance  from  religious,  natural,  and  moral 
motives.  It  is  a  postulate  of  the  ethical  belief  in 
God  as  love.  Reason  leads  to  the  same  result ; 
for  reason  which  obtains  throughout  the  creation 
requires  the  conception  of  the  highest  end,  and, 
therefore,  the  passing  from  temporal  becoming 
into  eternal  being.  So,  also,  the  ethical  ideas  of 
the  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  These  are  ideals  whose  perfect  reali- 
zation involves  immortality. 

[The  scientific  argument  for  the  probability  of 
immortality  has  recently  been  presented  with 
much  force  by  Professors  Tait  and  Balfour  Stew- 
art, in  a  volume  entitled  the  Unseen  Universe, 
published  in  London  in  1875.  They  argue  that 
immortality  is  the  natural  consequence  of  modern 
ideas  of  the  conservation  of  force  and  the  princi- 
ple of  continuity.  The  moral  argument  receives 
additional  force  when  immortality  is  conceived 
of  as  the  necessary  perfection  of  society.  All  the 
reasons  for  the  continued  life  of  the  individual 
are  enhanced  when  taken  up  into  the  hope  of  social 
immortality,  or  the  perfection  of  the  kingdom  of 

God.]  ULRICI.  (NEWMAN  SMYTH.) 

IMMUNITY.  Canon  law  makes  a  distinction 
between  immunitas  ecclesice,  which  simply  means 
the  right  of  asylum  once  enjoyed  by  the  Church, 
and  immunitas  ecclesiastica,  which  denotes  a  gen- 
eral exemption  from  civil  obligations.  When 
the  Church  was  recognized  by  the  Roman  State, 
great  privileges  were  conferred  upon  her  by  the 
emperors.  The  clergy  was  exempted  from  assum- 
ing office,  either  in  the  State  or  in  the  commune, 
—  at  that  time  the  heaviest  duty  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  —  the  ruin  of  the  rich,  the  perdition  of  the 
honest.  They  were  furthermore  exempted  from 
public  taxation,  drafting,  quartering,  and  every 
kind  of  menial  service.  These  immunities  the 
Church  succeeded  in  vindicating  for  herself,  also, 
when  she  became  established  among  the  barba- 
rians. She  carried  the  Roman  law  along  with 
her  into  Germany,  into  France,  into  every  coun- 
try whither  she  went,  and  its  ecclesiastical  part 
she  developed  more  and  more  in  her  own  favor. 
Ecclesiastical  persons  were  gradually  exempted 
from  the  common  law,  and  subjected  only  to  their 
own  special  courts ;  ecclesiastical  property  was 
gradually  based  on  other  claims,  and  held  on  other 
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conditions,  than  secular  property ;  finally,  the 
principle  of  immunity  was  declared  a  divine  ordi- 
nation, and  acknowledged  as  such,  for  instance,  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  his  Authentica  (Pertz  : 
Mon.,  4,  243).  These  advantages  were  not  gained, 
however,  without  contest  with  the  secular  powers ; 
and  the  whole  church  organization  began  to  weak- 
en in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
victories  of  former  days  were  sorely  reversed.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  25, 
c.  20)  undertook  to  defend  the  principle  of  immu- 
nity, that  the  bull  In  cvena  Domini  excommuni- 
cated any  one  who  should  infringe  upon  the 
immunities  of  the  church,  that  Urban  VIII.  in 
1626  established  a  special  department  of  the  curia 
as  Cnngregatio  Jurisdictionix  el  Immunitatis  Eccle- 
siasticce.  The  absolute  State  was  by  its  own  prin- 
ciple compelled  to  destroy  such  privileges  and 
particular  rights,  and  the  constitutional  State  fol- 
lowed in  its  track.  While  the  syllabus  of  Dec. 
8,  1864,  still  clings  to  the  principle  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal immunity  as  a  divine  ordination,  the  military 
laws  of  Germany  and  France  (1871-73)  grant 
only  a  partial  exemption  from  military  service  to 
the  clergy.  [See  F.  Chamard  :  De  I'immunite 
ecclesiastique  et  monastique,  Paris,  1878.]    MEJER. 

IMPANATIO  (from  in  and  panis,  "  bread")  de- 
notes one  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  which  arose  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Ru- 
precht  of  Deutz,  who  died  in  1135,  is  the  father  of 
this  idea.  In  his  Comm.  in  Exod.,  ii.  10  {Opera, 
i.  p.  267,  Cologne,  1602)  he  explains  how  God 
connects  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  with 
the  real  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  without 
disturbing  the  substance  of  either,  just  as,  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  he  connected  the  Word  and 
the  human  nature  without  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  latter.  The  word  impanatio,  however, 
is  first  used  by  a  contemporary  of  his,  Alger  of 
Liege,  who  died  in  1131,  and  wrote  against  him, 
in  defence  of  transubstantiation,  In  pane  Chris- 
tum itnpanatum,  sicut  Deum  in  came  personaliter 
incarnatmn.  In  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
Carlstadt  accused  Osiander  of  holding  the  view 
of  impanation ;  and  the  same  accusation  was 
preferred  by  the  Romanists  in  general  against 
Luther,  who  denied  it.  L.  PELT. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS  (impositio  manuum, 
Kupo-ovta).  This  custom  is  as  old  as  the  race,  and 
rests  upon  the  significance  of  the  human  hand 
in  the  bodily  organism  and  in  social  life.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  hand  of  peace,  the  hand  of  war, 
the  helping,  protecting,  needy,  cruel  hand,  and 
distinguish  between  laying  hands  on,  laying- 
hands  upon,  raising  hands  over,  raising  hands  to, 
a  person.  The  biblical  custom  of  laying  on  of 
hands  rests  upon  the  conception  of  the  hand  as 

he  organ  of  mediation  and  of  transferrence.  So 
wie  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
oullock  or  the  goat  to  indicate  that  he  had  traus- 
ierred  toit  his  guilt  or  the  guilt  of  the  people 
(Lev.  i.  4,  m.  2,  viii.  14,  xvi.  21,  24).  The  Old- 
■lestament  imposition   of   hands  can  be  divided 

nto  three  stages,— the  patriarchal  (typical  and 
benedictory),  the  prophecy  of  the  continuance  of 

ne  hereditary  blessing  (cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  14)  ;  the 
!egal  (symbolical  and  officially  consecrating),  an 
investiture  of  the  authority  of  office,  and  prom- 


ise of  the  blessing  attached  (cf.  Exod.  xxix.  10; 
Num.  xxvii.  18)  ;  and  the  prophetic  (dynamic  and 
healing  ),  a  miraculous  power  to  heal  and  to  re- 
store life  (cf.  2  Kings  iv.  34).  The  New-Testa- 
ment instances  do  really  what  the  Old  Testament's 
do  only  typically,  and  admit  of  a  similar  classifi- 
cation into  the  spiritual-patriarchal  laying-on  of 
hands  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  spiritual- 
legal  and  official  by  the  Church,  and  the  prophet- 
ical-healing, a  New-Testament  charisma,  of  a 
mysterious  character.  Our  Lord  healed  at  first 
by  laying  on  of  hands  (Mark  vi.  5 ;  Luke  iv.  41), 
but  gradually  passed  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  word  of  power  in  order  that  he  might  not 
encourage  the  popular  idea  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  laying-on  of  hands 
and  the  cure.  He  transferred  his  spirit  to  his  dis- 
ciples, when  he  raised  his  hands  in  blessing  over 
them  as  he  ascended  (Luke  xxiv.  50).  This  act, 
in  connection  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  the  source  of  the  apostolic  laying-on  of 
hands.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  miraculous 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ordination  was  developed 
as  a  legal  and  symbolical  form  out  of  the  ecclesi- 
asti co-official  laying-on  of  hands.  But  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  the  latter  continues  as  a  practice,  in 
connection  with  the  consecrating  of  catechumens, 
the  preparation  for  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
particularly  ordination,  where  the  laying-on  of 
hands  constitutes  the  specific  visible  sign  of  the 
sacrament.     See  Ordination.       J.  P.  lange. 

IMPOSTORIBUS,    De  Tribus.      In   his   ency- 
clica  (May  21-July  1,  1239)  Gregory  IX.  accused 
Frederic  II.  of  having  said  that  the  world  had 
been  deceived  by  three  impostors,  —  Jesus,  Moses, 
and  Mohammed ;  that  he  who  thought  that  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,   could   be  born  of  a 
woman,  was  a  fool;   that  nothing  ought  to  be 
believed  but  that  which  is  self-evident,  or  can 
be  proved,  etc.    The  emperor  peremptorily  denied 
ever  to  have  used  such  expressions ;  but  when  we 
remember  how  well  he  liked  to  be  called  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Antichrist,  how  infatuated  he  was 
by  Arab  philosophy,  and  how  anticlerical  was  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  Hohenstaufen  court,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  enter- 
tained very  sceptical  views,  though  there  is  no 
direct  proof.      So   much   for  the   origin   of  the 
phrase.     With  respect  to  the  book  having  this  or 
a  similar  phrase  for  its  title,  there  circulated  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  most 
singular  and  contradictory  rumors  concerning  its 
date  and  author,  and  even  concerning  its  con- 
tents ;  for  the  book  itself  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared.    See  Genthe  :    De  impostura  religionum, 
Leipzig,  1833.     The   text   edited   by  E.  Weller 
in  1846,  and   again  in  1876,  is  derived  from   a 
copy  found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden,  and 
dated  1598.     But  there  must  have  been  earlier 
editions,  as  the  book  is  mentioned  by  Wilhelm 
Postel  in  1563  ;  and  Campanella,  who  was  accused 
of  being  its  author,  says  that  it  was  published 
thirty  years  before  he  was  born,  consequently  in 
1538.     The   contents   of   the   book  are  sceptical 
throughout:  even  the  ideas  of   the  existence  of 
God  and  the  necessity  of  worshipping  him  are 
undermined.    But  the  argumentation  shows  often 
a  glaring  lack  of  religious  sense  and  theological 
knowledge,  and  has  probably  never  led  any  one 
astray.  W.  moller. 
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IMPUTATION  OF  SIN  AND  OF  RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. I.  The  Word  in  its  Scriptural 
Usage.  — It  is  represented  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  Hebrew  2'&r\,  and  in  the  Septuagint  and 
New  Testament  by  the  Greek  word  foyi&pai. 
These  words  occur  frequently  in  Scripture,  and 
are  variously  translated  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion;  e.g.,  to  think  (Job  xxxv.  2;  Rom.  ii.  3), 
to  regard  (Isa.  xxxiii.  8),  to  esteem  (Isa.  xxix. 
16,  17;  Rom.  xiv.  14),  to  reckon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2), 
to  be  reckoned  for  or  among  (Rom.  iv.  4,  Luke 
xxii.  37),  to  impute  (Lev.  vii.  18;  Rom.  iv.  6-8), 
to  lay  to  one's  charge  (2  Tim.  iv.  16),  to  count 
(Rom.  iv.  5).  Liddell  and  Scott  define  loyi&fiai 
equivalent  to  "to  count,  deem,  consider  that  any 
thing  is."  Cremer  (Bib.  Theo.  Lex.  of  New- 
Testament  Greek)  says,  Tioyi&cdai  tl  t'lvl  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  to  reckon  any  thing  to  a  person  ;  to  put 
to  his  account,  either  in  his  favor,  or  as  to  what 
he  must  be  answerable  for." 

II.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Imputation  of 
Adam's  First  Sin  to  his  Descendants. — 
The  foregoing  citations  make  it  plain  that  the 
"imputation  of  sin"  cannot  be  a  physical  act, 
or  the  making  any  one  subjectively  sinful,  but 
that  it  is  always  a  forensic  act,  or  a  charging 
to  one  the  guilt  of  any  sin  as  a  ground  of 
punishment.  To  "  impute  sin  "  is  punitatively 
to  lay  it  to  one's  charge  (2  Tim.  iv.  16)  :  "  not 
to  impute  sin  "  is  to  remit  the  punishment,  or  to 
acquit  or  to  justify  the  person. 

The  entire  historical  church  from  the  first  has 
equally  repudiated  the  two  antithetic  heresies 
of  Manichseism  and  Pelagianism.  In  denying 
Manichreism,  or  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  a  sub- 
stance, eternal  and  self-existent,  the  whole  church 
has  maintained  that  sin  could  have  originated 
only  in  an  apostatizing  self-decision  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  free  creature.  In  denying  Pelagianism 
she  has  uniformly  held  that  all  infants  come  into 
the  world  with  their  moral  natures  depraved  and 
guilty,  and  therefore  needing  redemption  before 
they  have  individually  done  either  good  or  evil. 
This  problem  involves,  therefore,  three  distinct 
though  related  questions.  (1)  If  all  men,  except 
the  first,  come  into  existence  with  natures  mor- 
ally corrupt  anterior  to  personal  agency  of  what- 
ever kind,  then  how  can  Manichseism  be  avoided, 
and  their  sin  be  shown  to  originate  in  an  act 
of  personal  self-decision?  (2)  How  can  God  be 
justified  in  bringing  (whether  directly  or  medi- 
ately through  natural  law,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence) this  root  of  all  evils  upon  new-created 
creatures  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers  ?  (3) 
How  can  this  natural  depravity  be  regarded  as 
guilt,  and  not  as  disease  and  misfortune  V 

Origen,  followed  only  by  a  few  individuals, 
has  answered  all  these  questions  at  once  by 
maintaining  that  all  human  souls  had  a  personal 
probation  in  a  pre-existing  state ;  that  the  sinful 
character  of  each  infant  is  a  righteously  imposed 
penal  consequence  of  his  own  personal  apostasy 
in  that  state  (De  Principiis,  II.,  IX.).  Dr.  Julius 
Miiller  (Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  vol.  ii.  p. 
157)  in  like  manner  refers  this  natural  deprav- 
ity to  a  transcendental  and  timeless  piersonal  self- 
decision  of  each  soul. 

But  the  historical  church  in  all  its  branches 
has  answered  these  three  questions  at  once  by 
teaching  that  this  natural  depravity,  which  in- 


fects each  human  soul  from  birth,  is,  in  every 
case,  a  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  apostatizing 
act.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3  and 
14;  Op.  imperf.  c.  Jul.  lib.  iv.  §  104);  Dr.  G.  F. 
Wiggers  (Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism,  chap.  5*, 
2,  §  2)  ;  Anselm  (Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  lib.  ii.  cap.' 
8 ;  De  Conceptu  Virg.  et  Orig.  Pec,  caput  x.)  • 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa  Theo.,  i.  quae.  100,  and 
ii.  quaes.  81  and  82) ;  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  v. 
1  and  2)  ;  Bellarmin  (Amiss.  Grat.,  iii.  1)  ;  Philip 
Melanchthon  (Apol.  Aug.  Conf,  46,  47;  Expli. 
Symb.  Nicen.,  in  Corp.  Refor.,  xxiii.  403,  583; 
Formula  Concordia,  Pars  II.  1 ;  De  Pec.  Orig., 
27)  ;  Quenstedt  (Ques.  Theo.  Diet.,  Pol.  I.  994); 
Calvin  (Instit.  Theol.,  bk.  ii.  chap.  1,  §§  4-7  • 
Second  Helvetic  Conf,  cap.  viii.  §  1)  ;  Zacharias 
Ursinus  (Summe  of  Christian  Religion ;  Lectures  on 
Heidelberg  Catechism;  Origin  of  Sin;  What  are 
the  Causes  of  Sin?);  Amesius  (Medul.  Theol., 
lib.  i.  cap.  17)  ;  H.  Witsius  (Eccon.  of  Coven., 
bk.  i.  chap.  8,  §§  33,  34) ;  J.  Arminius  (Public 
Disputations,  Disp.  7,  and  Private  Disputations, 
Disp.  31)  ;  Robert  Watson  (Institutes  of  Theology, 
pt.  ii.  chap,  xviii.)  ;  President  Witherspoon 
(Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  96). 

But,  while  the  entire  church  has  been  thus  far 
agreed,  different  schools  have  widely  differed  as 
to  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  On  what 
ground  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  held  legally 
responsible  for,  i.e.,  punishable  on  account  of, 
his  first  sin  ?  The  tendency  at  the  first  was  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  natural  relation  of  Adam  alone, 
and  sin  was  regarded  as  propagated  ex  traduce. 
Thus  Tertullian  taught  that  Adam  is  fons  generis 
et  princeps,  and  his  soul  matrix  omnium  (Dorner's 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pt.  ii.  §  74).  This 
obviously  accounts  for  the  fact  of  innate  pollu- 
tion, but  not  of  guilt :  it  shows  how  sin  descends, 
but  not  how  the  permission  that  it  should  thus 
descend  consists  with  the  justice  of  God.  There- 
fore Augustine  strove  to  introduce  a  moral  ground 
for  our  sharing  in  the  penal  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin  by  showing  that  our  wills  were  in 
some  way  represented  in  his  will.  "  Omnes  enim 
fuimus  in  illo,  quando  omnes  f uimus  ille  unus  " 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xiv.). 

This  conception  of  Augustine  was  repeated  in 
various  forms,  but  with  virtual  identity,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  "federal  theory,"  about  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
illustrated  and  re-enforced  by  realistic  i:>hiloso- 
phy,  but  oftener  it  has  stood  alone  as  a  revealed 
fact ;  or  as  a  necessary  inference  from  revealed 
facts.  The  federal  view  presupposes  the  natural 
headship  of  Adam  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
entire  human  race,  and  builds  upon  it  the  fur- 
ther idea  of  moral  representation  under  the 
analogy  of  a  covenant,  including  all  mankind  in 
their  first  parent.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Krauth  says, 
"  The  technicalities  of  the  federal  idea  are  late 
in  appearing ;  but  the  essential  idea  itself  comes 
in  from  the  beginning  in  our  (the  Lutheran) 
theology."  It  was  first  prominently  advanced 
by  Catharinus  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (F  Paul 
Sarpi's  History  of  Council  of  Trent,  translated  by 
Sir  N.  Brent,  London,  1676,  pp.  162-166),  and 
by  Hyperius,  Olevianus,  and  Raphael  Eglin  (Dor- 
ner's History  of  Protestant  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp- 
31-45).  Melanchthon  said  (Expli.  Symb.  Nicen., 
in  the  Corp.  Refor.,  xxiii.  403  and  583),  "  Adam 
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and  Eve  merited  guilt  and  depravity  for  their 
posterity,  and  in  this  trial  they  represented  the 
whole  human  race." 

This  view  was  generally  adopted  among  all 
the  churches,  Arminian  as  well  as  Reformed,  and 
has  prevailed  almost  universally  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modern  school  of  German  specula- 
tive theologians.  The  "federal  theology,"  as  a 
method  of  exhibiting  the  whole  plan  of  God's 
dealings  with  men  in  creation  and  redemption, 
under  the  forms  of  the  two  covenants  of  works 
and  of  grace,  is  generally  attributed  to  Cocce- 
jus,  professor  in  Leyden  (d.  1669) ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  conception  had  taken  hold  of 
the  British  Reformed  churches  from  the  first. 
This  is  proved  from  the  Method  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  compiled  by  Ussher  in  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  seventeenth  century ;  from  N.  Bye- 
field's  (father  of  the  clerk  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly)  Principles,  or  the  Pattern  of  Whole- 
some Words,  first  edition,  1618 ;  from  Treatise  of 
the  Cocenant  of  Grace,  by  J.  Ball,  published  1645, 
after  his  death ;  and  from  the  Mysterium  et  Me- 
dulla Bibliorum,  by  Francis  Roberts,  London, 
1657,  a  complete  system  of  divinity  on  the 
method  of  covenants. 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Imputation 
of  Christ's  Righteousness  to  his  People. 
—  As  Adam's  apostatizing  act  is  the  guilty 
ground  of  the  condemnation,  alienation,  and  con- 
sequent depravity  of  the  race,  so  the  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  stead  is  the 
meritorious  ground  of  the  justification,  recon- 
ciliation, and  consequent  regeneration  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  redemption.  This  has  vir- 
tually been  the  faith  of  the  historical  church 
from  the  beginning  ;  although,  from  the  preva- 
lent confusion  of  the  ideas  of  justification  and 
sanctification,  the  ground  of  justification  in  im- 
puted righteousness  was  not  explicitly  set  forth 
before  the  Reformation,  yet  it  was  in  essence  in- 
volved in  what  the  better  schoolmen  (as  Anselm 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.)  taught  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement,  as  to  the  headship  of 
Christ,  and  as  to  the  distinction  between  satisfac- 
tion and  merit  (Summa,  pt.  iii.  quses.  48,  49). 
While  the  thought  of  Luther  is  fully  expressed 
in  the  language  of  St.  Bernard  (Tract,  c.  err. 
Abmlardi,  cap.  vi.  15),  the  most  evangelical  of  the 
schoolmen,  "ut  videlicet  satisf actio  unius  omnibus 
imputetur,  sicut  omnium  peccata  unus  Me  portavit." 
This  doctrine,  in  its  strictest  definition,  was  the 
characteristic  of  all  the  Reformers,  and  of  the 
confessions  and  classical  theology  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  them  (Apol.  Aug.  Conf.  de  Justif ; 
torm.  Concord,  pt.  ii.  9,  17  ;  Calvin's  Institutes, 
fin '  ™  p-  ll>  §  2;  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Ques. 
0U;  Westminster  Confession,  chap.  xi.). 
o  LlT-— In  addition  to  the  sources  above  cited, 
■'chaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  and  Doctrinal 
and  Historical  Excursus,  in  his  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary  on  Romans  (pp.  191-197),  Decretum 
•>yn.  Nation.  Eccle.  Ref.  Gal.  (1645),  de  impu- 
tahone,  etc.  (Rivet:  Opp.,  torn,  iii.);  essays 
t  i  ,„■  Hodge,  in  the  Biblical  Repertory, 
July,  1830,  July,  1831,  and  October,  1839  ;  Bern- 
hard  de  Moor  :  Commentanus  J.  Marchii  Com- 
pendium, caput  xv.  ;  De  Peccalo  Hominum,  Dr. 
^eorge  P.  Fisher's  article  on  Imputation,  in 
^ew-tuglander,  July,  1868;  Dr.  William  Cun- 


ningham's   The  Reformers  and  the    Theology  of 
the    Reformation,    Edinburgh,    1866,    essay    vii. 

§  2.  A.  A.   HODGE. 

INABILITY  in  theology  means  want  of  power 
to  do  God's  will.  It  may  be  natural,  when  the 
cause  is  extrinsic  to  the  will ;  moral,  when  the 
cause  is  inherent  in  the  will.  The  New  School 
Calvinistic  theologians  contended  that  man  has 
not  natural,  but  merely  moral,  inability:  conse- 
quently he  can  serve  God  if  he  will.  The  Old 
School  denied  him  ability  of  any  kind.  The  Ar- 
minians  do  the  same,  but  affirm  gracious  ability, 
whereby  man  is  enabled  to  be  saved.  See  A.  A. 
Hodge  :  Outlines,  chap.  xx. ;  C.  Hodge  :  Sys. 
Theol.,  ii.  257-277. 

INCAPACITY,  as  an  ecclesiastical  term,  de- 
notes absolute  unfitness  for  ordination.  The 
Roman-Catholic  Church  has  established  two  cases 
of  incapacity :  women  cannot  be  ordained,  and 
men  who  are  not  baptized.  In  the  latter  case  the 
incapacity  is  self-evident :  in  the  former  it  is 
based  on  1  Tim.  ii.  12,  1  Cor.  xiv.  34-35,  and 
has  never  been  doubted  by  the  Church.  The 
Protestant  churches  followed  originally  the  same 
rules  as  the  Roman  Church,  until  lately  some 
exceptions  have  been  made  with  respect  to  wo- 
men's incapacity. 

INCARNATION.  The  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation, in  its  biblical  elements  and  historical  de- 
velopment, has  already  been  treated  in  the  art. 
Christology.  Its  present  relation  and  impor- 
tance, in  view  of  modern  conceptions  of  the  crea- 
tion, require  distinct  mention.  Three  points 
should  be  noticed  as  specially  significant. 

1.  The  present  tendency  among  many  theolo- 
gians is  to  lay  increased  stress  upon  the  ethical 
necessity  of  the  incarnation.  It  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  an  immanent  necessity  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  as  involved  in  the  purpose  of  the  best  possi- 
ble creation.  It  is  necessary  to  the  complete  self- 
revelation  and  self-impartation  of  God  to  the 
creation,  and  also  for  the  perfection  and  consum- 
mation of  the  creation.  The  incarnation  is  that 
full  and  final  outgoing  of  God  into  his  creation 
which  satisfies  God's  own  moral  perfection.  It 
is,  therefore,  ideally  necessary,  involved,  that  is, 
in  the  idea  of  a  perfect  God  and  a  perfect  crea- 
tion. The  purpose  of  creation  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  include  the  purpose  of  incarnation ;  and 
the  incarnation  may  be  regarded  as  an  eternal 
counsel  of  God,  irrespective  of  the  contingency 
of  sin,  and  purpose  of  redemption.  This  con- 
ception of  an  incarnation  as  the  consummation 
of  the  creation,  even  had  there  been  no  sin,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  conception  of  a  pan- 
theistic self-development  of  the  divine  nature. 
There  was  no  metaphysical  necessity,  but  a  purely 
ethical  necessity,  of  incarnation  for  the  perfect 
God.  Therefore  this  view  of  it  does  not  dimin- 
ish the  glory  of  free  grace;  rather  redemption 
through  the  Son  of  God  is  seen  to  be  no  after- 
thought, or  expedient  of  grace,  but  to  be  provided 
for,  and  made  possible,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of 
creation.  Not  only  in  the  divine  idea  of  creation 
was  sin  rendered  possible,  but  also  redemption 
through  Him  who  is  the  completion  and  goal  of 
the  creation.  The  world  was  made  capable  of 
redemption  in  the  same  thought  and  purpose  by 
which  it  was  made  capable  of  sinning.  The 
incarnation,  then,  becomes  a  central  and  essen- 
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tial  fact  in  our  theodicy.     All  God's  ways  from 
the  beginning  lead  up  to  Christ. 

2.  More  stress  is  laid  in  recent  theology  upon 
the  cosmical  relations  of  the  incarnation.  The 
old  truth  of  the  natural  headship  of  Christ  re- 
ceives new  significance  in  view  of  modern  theo- 
ries of  the  origin  and  unity  of  the  creation.  If 
a  theistic  evolution  be  assumed,  the  Christ  is  not 
dethroned,  but  exalted,  as  the  goal  of  the  whole 
ascent  of  life,  the  end  and  completion  of  all  con- 
ceivable development,  the  perfect  Man  beyond 
whom  there  can  be  none  higher,  the  Head  over 
all,  in  whom  humanity  is  raised  to  the  throne  of 
divinity,  the  second  Man,  who  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  The  whole  universe  is  thus  seen  to  be 
created  for  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  shall 
at  last  be  made  subject  unto  the  Father,  that  God 
may  be  all,  and  in  all. 

3.  These  conceptions  and  tendencies  of  modern 
theology  are  proving  themselves  helpful,  also,  in 
relation  to  the  problem  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  This  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Christian  theology,  its  great  transcendent 
problem ;  and  no  thought  of  man  can  be  great 
enough  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  God  in 
Christ.  But  any  conception  which  brings  this 
miracle  of  history  into  new  light,  or  more  appar- 
ent harmony  with  reason,  is  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  theology.  So  far  as  any  progress  in  this 
doctrine  has  been  made  since  the  Protestant  con- 
fessions were  worked  out,  it  has  been  by  apply- 
ing to  the  incarnation  the  idea  of  development 
(as  Professor  Dorner  lias  done) ;  so  that  the  incar- 
nation may  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  union  of 
two  natures  in  one  person.  "  The  Word  became 
flesh."  This  becoming  flesh  was  real  at  the 
nativity.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  the  first  moment 
of  an  actual,  real  incarnation.  But  it  was  not 
completed  in  the  manger :  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  required  the  mediation  of  a  life,  as  well 
as  birth.  It  was  a  process  begun  at  the  nativity, 
and  completed  in  the  ascension  of  the  Christ  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Room 
is  thus  found  in  this  conception  for  the  growth 
of  the  human  nature,  the  coming  to  itself  of  the 
human  soul ;  and,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  growth 
of  the  human  nature  permitted,  it  was  made  one 
in  immutable  union  with  the  higher  nature  of 
the  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  Christ 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering,  and  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  Modern  theology  may 
be  able  to  bring  in  this  manner  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation  into  more  hopeful  relation  to  modern 
tendencies  of  thought ;  but  imperfect  as  any  con- 
ception of  the  mode  of  it  must  be,  inadequate  as 
are  all  human  definitions  of  the  method  of  God's 
love  in  the  incarnation,  the  fact  of  it  is  the  key 
to  the  creation  and  to  history.  This  is  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  in  whose  light  other  mysteries  are 
made  plain.  The  incarnation,  itself  transcend- 
ing reason,  is  the  one  sufficient,  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  universe.  NEWMAN  SMYTH. 

INCENSE.  The  burning  of  incense  entered, 
as  a  symbolical  act,  very  largely  into  the  religious 
rituals  of  Judaism  and  Grseco-Roman  Paganism. 
The  Christian  Church  at  first  rejected  the  cus- 
tom. See  Tertullian  :  Apolog.,  30;  De  cor.  milil., 
10;  Athenagoras :  Legal,  pro  Christ.,  13;  Arno- 
bius :  Adv.  Gent.,  7,  25.      Later  on,  however,  the 


Church  adopted  it.  In  the  very  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  the  Catecheses  of  Cyril  and  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, it  is  not  mentioned.  It  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Apostolical  Canons  {can.,  hi.). 
Evagrius  (sixth  century,  Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  21)  speaks 
of  a  golden  tiv/ua.T7ipiov,  or  censer,  presented  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes.  At  that  time 
it  had  become  common  in  the  Eastern  Church  to 
fume  with  incense  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  —  a  ceremony  which  is  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Frankish  Church. 
See  Capitul.  i.  6,  in  Harduin :  Cone.  Coll.,  v.  In 
the  evangelical  churches  the  custom  was  never 
adopted.     See  Frankincense,      g.  e.  steitz. 

INCEST  means  carnal  intercourse  between  per- 
sons within  the  degrees  of  relationship  forbidden 
by  law.  Canon  law  followed  in  this  field  in  the 
track  of  the  Roman  law,  though  with  various 
modifications.  Thus  it  distinguishes  between 
incestus  juris  divini  and  incestus  juris  humani ;  the 
former  being  an  offence  against  the  precepts  of 
Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.,  the  latter  an  offence  against 
the  precepts  of  some  other  law.  It  furthermore 
ascribes  the  same  effect  to  relationship  by  affinity 
as  to  that  of  consanguinity,  and  it  establishes  an 
entirely  new  description  of  relationship  by  the 
so-called  spiritual  affinity,  the  effect  of  having 
been  baptized  or  confirmed  together.  The  incesta 
conjunctiones  are  specially  treated  by  Concilium 
Aurelianense,  iii.  (538)  c.  10,  and  Turonicum,  ii. 
(567),  c.  20.  See  also  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals (c.  4,  C.  III.  q.  4;  c.  2,  C.  XXXV  q.  2; 
c.  12,  C.  VI.  q.  1).  During  the  middle  ages 
incest  was  cognizable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  which  had  the  power  to  annul  incestuous 
marriages,  and  compel  the  offender  to  do  pen- 
ance. MEJER. 

INCHOFER,  Melchior,  b.  1584,  in  Vienna,  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Giinz  in  Hungary;  d.  at 
Milan,  Sept.  28,  1648;  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1607 ;  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Messina  till  1636  ;  lived  for  ten  years  in  Rome, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Leo  Allatius,  and  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index;  and  was  in 
1646  appointed  professor  of  the  college  of  Mace- 
rata.  Of  his  Epistolce  B.  Maria  V  ad  Messanen- 
ses  Veritas  vindicata  (1629),  the  first  edition  was 
put  on  the  Index,  and  suppressed.  In  his  Hisloria 
sacrce  latinitatis  (1635)  he  makes  Latin  the  lan- 
guage of  the  blessed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  his  Annales  ecclesiastici  regni  Hungarke  (1644) 
he  has  invented  a  bull  to  prove  the  dependence 
of  Hungary  on  Rome.  He  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  author  of  the  remarkable  satire  on 
the  Jesuits,  Monarchia  Solipsorum,  which,  how- 
ever, Audin  has  proved  to  belong  to  Scotti. 

IN  CCENA  DOMINI,  the  famous  bull  fulmi- 
nating curses  and  excommunications,  not  only 
over  all  heretics  and  those  who  in  any  way  sup- 
port them,  but  also  over  all  who  oppose  or  wrong 
the  church  by  taxing  the  clergy,  appealing  to  a 
general  council,  etc.,  was  the  work  of  several 
popes,  and  was,  with  various  modification,  pub- 
lished every  year  on  Holy  Thursday  or  Easter 
Monday,  from  the  fourteenth  century  till  1770, 
when  Clement  XIV  discontinued  the  publica- 
tion from  a  regard  to  the  temporal  powers,  which 
could  not  help  feeling  offended  by  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  that  document. 
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INCORPORATION  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice means  that  some  ecclesiastical  corporation, 
for  instance,  a  monastery,  takes  possession  of  the 
benefice,  enjoying  its  revenues,  but  also  perform- 
ing the  spiritual  duties  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
originally  was  founded.  From  the  ninth  century 
such  incorporations  became  very  frequent  as  a 
means  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  corporations 
endeavored  to  increase  their  revenues.  But,  as 
thev  were  always  connected  with  more  or  less 
glaring  abuses,  the  councils  tried  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  (see  Cone.  Trid.  sess.,  7,  c.  7)  ;  and, 
when  the  monasteries  and  other  ecclesiastical 
institutions  were  secularized,  they  ceased  alto- 
gether. 

INDEPENDENTS.     See  Congregationalism. 

INDEX  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM  is  a 
list  of  books  which  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
forbids  its  members  to  read,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. As  a  formally  established  insti- 
tution, the  Index  dates  back  only  to  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  the  practice  of  forbidding  the  read- 
ing of  books  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  is  very  old.  The  books  of  Arius  were 
condemned  and  burnt ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  century,  condemnations,  with  accompanying 
conflagrations  of  books  deemed  heretical,  became 
very  common.  A  Council  of  Carthage  (400)  even 
went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  reading  of  Pagan 
books.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  the  purity 
of  the  doctrines  waicn  the  Roman  Church  meant 
to  defend  by  those  proceedings,  as  her  position  as 
a  power  in  the  world.  Consequently,  when,  by 
reading  the  Bible,  people  became  aware  of  the 
huge  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  church,  the  Bible  itself  was  made  a  for- 
bidden book ;  translations  into  the  vernacular 
tongues  were  prohibited ;  and  a  Council  of  Toledo 
(1229)  forbade  laymen  to  have  in  their  possession 
any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
A\  ith  the  Reformation  and  the  invention  of  the 
printing-press,  the  number  of  dangerous  books 
attacking  the  Church,  both  her  doctrines  and  her 
practices,  increased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  sys- 
tematization  of  the  old  measures  of  prohibiting 
and  forbidding  became  necessary;  and  in  1557 
Paul  IV.  published  in  Rome  the  first  official 
Index.  In  its  eighteenth  session  the  Council  of 
Trent  took  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
a  special  committee  was  formed  ;  but  in  its 
twenty-fifth  session  the  council  determined  to 
place  the  whole  affair  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Pope;  and  in  1564  Pius  IV.  issued  a  new 
Index,  generally  known  as  Index  Tridentinus. 
oixtus  V.  finally  organized  a  special  congregation 
° vvf  Inc?ex>  wnich  is  still  in  operation,  and 
wnich,  besides  the  Index  librorum  proMbitorum, 
also  prepares  an  Index  librorum  expurgandorum ; 
that  is,  a  list  of  books  which  may  be  read  after 
being  expurgated,  and  freed  from  certain  offen- 
sive passages.  See  Index  librorum  proMbitorum 
tancttssimi  domini  nostri  Pii  IX.,  editio  novissi- 
ma,  Rome,  1876. 

INDIA,  Religions  of.    See  Brahmanism,  Brah- 
mo  bOMAj,  Buddhism. 

INDIA,  or  Hindustan,  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive empires  of  the  world,  possesses  an  august 
mstory  has  given  birth  to  two  of  the  most  preva- 
lent religions  of  mankind,  has  preserved  venera- 
ble works  of  literature  and  art,  and  for  the  last 
16-H 


two  generations  has  furnished  the  most  violent 
opposition  to,  as  well  as  enjoyed  the  most  earnest 
labors  of,  Christian  missionary  endeavor. 

Country.  —  India  comprises  an  area  of  1,474,- 
000  square  miles.  Lying  between  the  Himalayas 
on  the  north  —  the  most  sublime  mountain  peaks 
in  the  world,  rising,  at  their  highest  elevation 
(Mount  Everest),  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  —  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south,  it  possesses  a  great  variety 
of  climate  and  scenery.  The  country,  for  the 
most  part,  is  poorly  watered;  but  the  Brahma- 
putra and  Ganges  are  two  mighty  rivers,  the 
latter  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  present  population  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand are  Europeans.  There  are  eighteen  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thousand ; 
and  of  these  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Lucknow  are  the  largest. 

People.  —  The  people  are  of  mixed  descent. 
The  old  aboriginal  races,  which  inhabited  the 
country  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
still  preserve  their  identity.  The  most  ancient 
is  the  so-called  Dravidian  stock,  which  includes 
those  speaking  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalam, 
etc.  These  natives  are  dusky  in  complexion. 
With  them  have  been  intermingled  the  conquer- 
ing races  from  the  north,  the  more  noble  Aryans 
(who  have  imposed  their  literature  upon  the 
country),  and  the  Mahometans,  coming  from  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  The 
most  recent  intermixture  has  come  from  Europe, 
and  more  especially  through  the  English,  who 
approached  India  from  the  sea,  and  are  now  the 
dominant  factor  in  Indian  society,  although  in- 
significant in  point  of  numbers.  The  population 
is  divided,  as  to  religion,  amongst  various  forms 
of  worship.  Brahmanism,  or  Hinduism,  is  the 
most  venerable  in  point  of  age,  and  goes  back 
several  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Buddhism  came  next  in  point  of  time,  threat- 
ened to  efface  the  Brahman  worship,  but  was 
itself  almost  exterminated  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Brahmans.  Then  came  Mahometanism,  and 
finally  Christianity,  which  is  the  youngest  and 
last.  See  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.  The 
people  are  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Hindus 139,000,000 

Mahometans 40,000,000 

Buddhists 3,000,000 

Sikhs    . 1,000,000 

Christians 900,000 

The  people  speak  nearly  a  hundred  languages, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Hindustani  (and 
Hindi,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  proper 
term  for  the  modern  dialect),  Bengali,  Mahratta, 
Telugu,  Tamil,  Punjabi. 

History.  —  The  history  of  India  reaches  far 
back  into  dim  antiquity,  and  has  its  chief  inter- 
est to  us  as  a  history  of  invasions  and  the  domi- 
nation, in  turn,  of  the  foreign  invaders  over  the 
native  populations.  Alexander  the  Great  crossed 
the  Indus  in  327  B.C.,  but  was  forced,  by  the 
discontent  of  his  troops,  to  forego  the  ambition 
of  waving  his  victorious  sword  over  the  penin- 
sula. In  664  the  first  invasion  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  occurred.  The  invaders  were  re- 
pelled, but  returned  in  greater  force  in  711,  and 
subdued  the  Hindus  of  Sindh,  but  were  driven 
back  again.     The  great  Mahometan  invasion  is 
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connected  with  the  famous  name  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghazni  (997-1030),  fourteen  of  whose 
descendants  sat  on  the  throne  of  India.  The 
name  of  that  fierce  warrior  Timur  (Tamerlane) 
also  has  a  place  in  Indian  history.  He  was 
crowned  at  Delhi  in  1398.  Of  Indian  sover- 
eigns, the  greatest  has  been  Akbar  the  Great, 
whose  reign  lasted  from  1556  to  1605.  He  ruled 
over  a  large  part  of  India,  and  his  name  _  is 
famous  as  that  of  a  conqueror  and  an  admin- 
istrator. 

The  connection  of  modern  Europe  with  India 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  history  of  the  land  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English, 
and  also,  to  some  extent,  with  the  French.  Co- 
lumbus, when  he  set  sail  from  Europe  in  1492, 
steered  his  vessels,  as  he  thought,  towards  India, 
or  the  East  Indies  as  the  country  was  then 
called.  In  1498  Vasco  da  Gama  cast  anchor  off 
the  Indian  city  of  Calicut;  and  the  Portuguese 
at  once  began  to  establish  trading-posts,  and  con- 
tinued to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  during 
the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1509  the 
Portuguese  governor,  Albuquerque,  seized  Goa, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  Portuguese  was  to  promote  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  conquer  the  land. 
They  retain  control  of  only  a  thousand  and 
eighty-six  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
four  hundred  thousand.  In  1602  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company  was  organized.  The  Dutch  were 
the  first  to  disturb  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Portuguese.  During  the  sixteenth  century, 
vessels  from  Holland  had  traded  with  Indian 
ports ;  and,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  Dutch  rapidly  extended  their  possessions,  ex- 
pelling the  Portuguese  before  them. 

The  first  foundation  of  British  empire  in  India 
was  laid  by  the  English  East-India  Company, 
which  received  a  charter  in  1600  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  capital  stock  amounted  then  only 
to  the  modest  sum  of  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
The  wealth  of  this  corporation  grew  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  its  power  almost  kept  pace 
with  its  wealth.  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Has- 
tings may  be  said  to  have  been  the  architects  of 
the  British  empire  in  India,  which  is  usually 
dated  from  the  battle  of  Plassey  (June  23,  1757), 
in  which  Clive  won  a  decisive  victory.  The 
influence  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French, 
henceforth  waned  before  the  dominant  power  of 
the  English.  He  was  appointed,  in  1758,  first 
governor  of  all  the  company's  settlements  in 
Bengal;  and,  after  a  visit  to  England,  he  filled 
the  office  for  a  second  time,  —  from  1665  to  1667. 
Warren  Hastings  arrived  in  India  in  1772,  and 
organized  the  administrative  government  of  the 
empire  which  Clive  had  founded.  From  that 
time  on,  till  the  present,  the  British  dominions  in 
India  have  been  extending,  until,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  eight  provinces  under  the  admin- 
istration of  England,  stretching  from  the  waters 
of  Cape  Comorin  to  the  shadows  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  British  power  has  since  been  seri- 
ously threatened  only  once  (in  1857),  by  the 
Indian  mutiny,  which,  spreading  from  an  appar- 
ently insignificant  cause,  but  really  rooted  in  the 
aversion  to  the  rulers,  spread  rapidly  among  the 


people,  and  entailed  a  series  of  quick  and  thrill- 
ing horrors  upon  the  English  residents.  Until 
1858  the  East  India  Company,  under  various 
restrictions,  exercised  supreme  sway  over  India 
its  power  culminating  in  the  "governor-general 
in  council."  In  this  year  it  was  abolished,  and 
India  was  placed  under  the  immediate  adminis- 
tration of  the  English  Government.  Its  highest 
officer  is  called  "viceroy,"  and  a  secretary  for 
India  sits  in  the  cabinet.  The  Earl  of  Ripon 
has  been  viceroy  since  1880.  On  Jan.  1,  1877, 
the  Queen  of  England  was  proclaimed  Empress 
of  India. 

During  the  century  great  changes  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  condition  of  the  population  of  India. 
It  is  not  possible  to  separate  these  reforms  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  missionaries.  But  there 
have  been  distinguished  Christian  governors-gen- 
eral of  India,  such  as  Lord  Bentinck  (1828-35), 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  (1848-56),  and  others,  whose 
enlightened  statesmanship  has  effected  perma- 
nent and  most  salutary  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts,  the  abolition  of  revolting  social 
customs,  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the 
extension  of  commercial  benefits,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  of  which  there  were  8,215 
miles  in  operation  in  1878.  To  Lord  Bentinck 
is  due  the  honor  of  having  suppressed  the  suttee, 
or  the  practice  of  burning  widows  alive  on  the 
graves  of  their  husbands.  In  1817  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  widows  were  committed  to  the 
flames  in  Bengal  alone.  By  the  decree  of  1829 
all  who  abetted  suttee  were  declared  guilty  of 
"culpable  homicide."  It  was  this  same  enlight- 
ened administrator  who  suppressed  the  Thugs,  a 
large  and  secret  association  of  assassins,  who 
spread  terror  through  the  land.  To  the  govern- 
ment are  also  due  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
infanticide,  which  once  was  practised  to  an  enor- 
mous extent;  female  infants  being  particularly 
chosen  as  the  victims. 

Christian  Missions.  —  India  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  missionary  endeavor  for  the  last  two 
generations.  Nearly  all  the  missionary  organi- 
zations of  Europe  and  America  have  made  it  a 
basis  of  operations ;  and  with  it  will  always  be 
associated  some  of  the  purest  names  in  the 
proud  annals  of  modern  missions, — Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz,  Henry  Martyn,  Carey,  Marshman, 
Reginald  Heber,  and  others.  There  Christi- 
anity was  struggling  through  trials  and  discour- 
agements, while  the  islands  of  the  South  Sens 
were  rapidly  emerging  from  darkness  into  the 
light.  But,  although  the  results  were  slow  iu 
showing  themselves,  the  recent  current  towards 
Christianity  has  been  strong,  and  has  surpassed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Although  the 
proportion  of  Christians  to  the  whole  population 
is  still  small  (one-half  of  one  per  cent),  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the  gospel 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  by  numbers. 
Christian  influences  are,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
parties,  gradually  undermining  superstitious  prac- 
tices, and  working  a  reform  in  the  social  life. 
"Missions,*'  said  Lord  Lawrence,  "have  done 
more  to  benefit  India  than  all  other  agencies 
combined."  Sir  Bartle  Frere  said,  "Missions 
have  worked  changes  more  extraordinary  for 
India  than  any  thing  witnessed  in  modern  Eu- 
rope."    Other  testimonies  from  civilians,  to  the 
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same  import,  might  be  added  if  necessary.  An 
ancient  tradition  represents  that  St.  Thomas 
planted  Christianity  in  India.  We  come  to  solid 
ground  whenFrancis  Xavier  (d.  1552)  was  sentout 
as  a  missionary  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  In  1534 
Goa  was  made  the  first  (Catholic)  bishopric  of 
India.  One  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  Portu- 
guese occupation  of  India  was  the  spread  of 
the  gospel.  After  various  vicissitudes,  Roman 
Catholicism  continues  to  nourish  ;  but  its  influ- 
ence in  elevating  the  tone  of  the  moral  and  social 
life  of  the  people  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  ear- 
liest Protestant  mission  to  India  was  founded  by 
Frederick  IV  of  Denmark  in  1705 ;  and  in  1706 
Ziegenbalg  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  and  began 
his  devoted  labors.  The  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Tamil  was  begun  by  him.  This  Dan- 
ish mission  passed,  in  1825,  over  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  1751  Chris- 
tian Friedrich  Schwartz  (venerabile  et  praclarum 
nomen),  having  been  ordained  at  Copenhagen, 
arrived  at  the  mission.  He  died  in  1798,  but 
had  lived  long  enough  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  native  princes,  and  to  secure  for  his  name  an 
undying  fame.  At  the  present  time,  thirty-five 
Protestant  societies  have  missionaries  in  India. 
There  are  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ordained 
European  and  American  ministers,  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  of  whom  are  from  England.  It 
will  be  possible,  here  only  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  labors  of  the  principal  of  these  societies, 
and  we  shall  arrange  them  according  to  the  date 
of  their  beginning  operations. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  began 
its  work  in  India  in  1793,  when  William  Carey 
arrived  (Nov.  7)  in  Bengal.  He  established  him- 
self thirty  miles  from  Calcutta ;  then  at  Mudna- 
batty,  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  opened  a  school  (1798),  and  put 
up  a  printing-press;  and  finally  at  Serampore, 
which  became  a  distinguished  centre  of  light  for 
all  India,  and  from  whose  printing-presses  issued 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  many  of  the 
languages  of  the  land.  In  1799  this  mission  was 
re-enforced  by  those  devoted  laborers,  Ward  and 
Marshman.  In  1800  the  first  part  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  translated  into  Bengalee ; 
and  on  Feb.  7,  1801,  the  entire  New  Testament 
was  finished.  In  1809  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible  into  Bengalee,  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Sanscrit,  was  completed.  Carey  died 
•lune  9,  1831.  His. example,  heroism,  and  mis- 
sionary devotion  will  ever  stamp  him  as  one  of 
the  apostles  of  India.  Statistics  of  1881 :  English 
missionaries,  37 ;  evangelists,  131;  native  commu- 
nicants, 3,467  ;  day  schools,  104  ;  scholars,  2,225. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  three  mis- 
sionaries to  India  in  1804,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Vizagapatam,  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south-west  of  Calcutta.  In  1819  its  agents  had 
translated  the  whole  New  Testament  into  the 
lelniga  language.  In  1805  it  established  itself 
at  Madras;  in  1806,  in  Travancore ;  1816,  at  Cal- 
cutta, etc.  Statistics  of  1882 :  48  English  mission- 
aries, 271  native  ordained  ministers  and  preachers, 
i',-10  communicants,  378  schools,  5,928  scholars. 
.  The  American  Board  began  its  labors  in  India 
"'  lsl2-  when  Judson,  Rice,  Nott,  Newell,  and 
"all  sailed  for  there.  The  opposition  of  the 
government  forced  them  all  to  retire.     Hall  and 


Nott  went  to  Bombay,  but  were  not  fairly  settled 
in  their  work  till  1814.  The  following  year  they 
were  sufficiently  proficient  in  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage to  begin  preaching.  In  March,  1816,  they 
introduced  the  first  printing-press  in  Bombay, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  translate  and  print 
the  New  Testament.  In  1818  there  were  eleven 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  with  an 
attendance  of  six  hundred  scholars.  On  May  12, 
1823,  the  chapel  was  dedicated  in  Madras,  "  the 
first  Christian  temple  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Indian  peninsula."  In  1821  Newell  died,  Hall 
following  him  in  1826.  In  1831  occurred  the  first 
Christian  marriage  of  a  Brahman.  The  missiona- 
ries established  a  native  temperance  society  in 
1832,  binding  its  members  to  abstain  from  strong 
drink,  opium,  and  tobacco.  In  1839  there  was 
strong  opposition  against  the  missionaries  on  ac- 
count of  their  success ;  and  a  legal  process  was 
instituted  to  force  them  to  abstain  from  the  work 
of  making  converts,  but  in  vain .  In  1 843  the  oppo- 
sition took  the  form  of  printing  native  books  and 
papers  at  Bombay,  and  refuting  Christianity  from 
the  writings  of  Paine,  Voltaire,  and  other  infidel 
authors.  The  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
into  Mahratta  was  completed  in  1847,  the  New 
Testament  having  been  finished  in  1826.  The 
American  Board  has  two  centres  of  missions  in 
India  Proper,  —  Maratha  in  Western  India,  and 
Madura  in  Southern  India;  and  in  1881  employed 
52  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  and 
563  native  helpers.  Its  churches  had  3,931  mem- 
bers, and  5,669  scholars  in  its  schools.  In  Ceylon 
it  employs  16  missionaries,  172  native  helpers,  and 
has  972  church-members,  and  8,981  scholars. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  (English)  began 
its  labors  in  India  at  Agra  in  1813,  and  at  Ma- 
dras in  1815.  It  had  encouraged  the  Danish  mis- 
sions before.  It  directed  its  efforts  at  the  first 
mainly  to  Tranquebar  and  Tinnevelly.  In  1853 
it  had  5,815  communicants,  and  17,000  scholars 
in  its  schools.  Statistics  of  1882  :  103  European 
and  121  native  missionaries,  20,439  communicants,. 
1,157  schools  with  32,853  boy  and  11,452  girl 
scholars.  In  Ceylon  it  employs  18  European  and 
14  native  missionaries,  and  has  1,636  communi- 
cants. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(English)  began  its  Indian  mission  in  1818,  at 
Calcutta.  In  1853  it  had  48  missions,  with  166 
assistants,  4,629  communicants,  and  5,500  schol- 
ars. Its  missions  in  the  Punjaub  and  Sindh  in 
Northern  India  are  making  rapid  progress.  Since 
1877  the  accessions  of  this  society  in  Tinnevelly 
alone  amount  to  20,000,  and  it  has  60,000  adher- 
ents in  that  district.  These  two  societies  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  the  largest  number  of 
adherents  in  India.  The  Church  of  England  has 
at  present  four  Indian  episcopal  sees,  —  Calcutta 
(Metropolitan),  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Lahore, 
with  six  bishops,  Drs.  Sargent  and  Caldwell  being 
assistants  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (English) 
began  its  work,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch,  in 
Madras,  in  1817.  In  1830  the  number  of  missiona- 
ries was  nine,  and  of  schools  twenty-five.  Mysore 
and  Calcutta  have  been  their  two  most  important 
strategic  centres.  In  the  former  place  then- 
schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  lhe 
society  in    1881    had   100  missionaries  in  Indnv 
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129  schools,  9,148  scholars,  1,497  communicants, 
and  3,081  communicants  in  Ceylon. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  sent  out  its  first  mis- 
sionary to  India  in  1829,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Duff,  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  1830.  During 
his  long  and  eminently  useful  career  he  secured 
the  respect  of  all  classes;  and  his  eloquent  voice 
on  his  visits  to  Scotland  and  the  United  States 
aroused  the  deepest  interest  in  the  general  cause 
of  missions.  He  established  a  collegiate  insti- 
tute in  Calcutta,  which  has  been  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  Hindus.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  about  the 
same  time,  inaugurated  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  Bombay.  The  disruption  of  1843 
in  the  Scotch  Church  led  to  a  division  of  the 
work  in  India ;  and  both  the  Established  and  Free 
churches  support  their  own  missionary  force. 
Narayan  Sheshadri,  the  converted  Brahman  who 
has  made  two  visits  to  America  (in  1873  and  1880), 
is  connected  with  the  Free  Church.  In  1882  it  had 
142  schools,  10,444  scholars,  1,286  communicants. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  India  was 
started  in  1834  by  the  arrival  of  William  Read 
and  John  C.  Lowrie.  These  missionaries  chose 
as  the  scene  of  their  labors  the  northern  prov- 
inces, whither  no  missionaries  had,  up  to  that 
time,  penetrated.  Lodiana  was  the  first  centre 
of  operations  (1834).  The  Gospel  of  John  was 
translated,  in  1840,  into  the  Punjabi,  the  language 
of  the  Sikhs.  The  mission  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1842  three  presbyteries  were  consti- 
tuted,—  Lodiana,  Furrukhabad,  and  Allahabad; 
and  in  1845  the  first  meeting  of  the  synod  of 
Northern  India  convened  at  Futtehgurh.  Kola- 
poor  is  now  a  fourth  centre  of  missionary  opera- 
tions. According  to  the  report  of  1882,  the  mis- 
sion has  5,870  boys  and  2,341  girls  in  its  schools, 
and  carries  on  its  work  through  30  American,  15 
native  preachers,  and  52  American  female,  and 
171  native  lay  missionaries.  The  number  of 
communicants  connected  with  the  mission  is 
1,019,  and  its  annual  expenditure  $102,982. 

The  Basel  Missionary  Society  opened  a  mis- 
sion on  the  west  coast  of  India  in  1834.  In  1850 
it  had  28  missionaries  and  the  same  number 
of  native  assistants,  with  487  communicants.  It 
now  has  1,100  communicants. 

The  American  Baptist  Mission  was  begun  in 
1835 ;  is  interested  more  especially  in  the  Telu- 
gus,  of  whom  there  are  15,000,000,  whose  district 
lies  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  stretches  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles,  — from  the  northern  borders 
of  the  Carnatic  to  Orissa.  In  1854  this  society 
had  one  station,  two  missionaries,  nine  commu- 
nicants, and  two  schools,  with  sixty-three  pupils. 
The  history  of  this  mission  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  single  episodes  in  recent  church  history. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  it  was  proposed,  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Albany,  to  abandon  the  mis- 
sion among  the  Telugus  as  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
It  was  called  the  "  Lone  Star  Mission."  After  a 
protracted  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  work;  and  a  hymn  which  Dr.  F.  S.  Smith 
had  retired  to  compose  was  read,  containing  the 
verse  which  now  seems  like  a  prophecy  :  — 

"  Shine  on,  '  Lone  Star  ! '  the  day  draws  near 
When  none  shall  shine  more  fair  than  thou  : 
Thou,  born  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Wilt  glitter  on  Immanuel's  brow." 


In  1879  a  remarkable  movement  took  place  among 
the  people,  which  would  have  justified  even  more 
patience  than  the  missionaries  had  exercised. 
8,691  were  baptized  in  Nellore  in  two  months,  and 
2,222  in  a  single  day.  Statistics  of  1882 :  American 
missionaries,  29 ;  native,  94;  communicants,  18,992. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church  (American)  began  operations  in 
Northern  India  in  1856,  and  in  Southern  India  in 
1872.  The  North  India  Conference  was  organized 
in  1866,  and  consists  of  the  Rohilkund,  Oudh, 
and  Kumaon  districts.  According  to  the  report 
of  1882,  the  Conference  employs  21  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  16  assistants,  has  19  ordained  native 
preachers  and  68  unordained  native  preachers, 
with  1,916  church -members  and  1,307  probation- 
ers. Its  day  schools  number  242,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  8,500  scholars.  The  Conference  of  South 
India  was  organized  in  1876,  and  is  composed  of 
four  districts, — Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and 
Allahabad.  In  1881  it  employed  27  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  38  native  preachers.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  was  1,253,  and  of  pro- 
bationers 726.  It  carries  on  14  day  schools,  with 
an  attendance  of  600. 

_  The  Gossner  (1838),  Berlin  (1843),  and  Leip- 
zig (1853)  societies  also  carry  on  an  important 
work  in  India.  The  Quakers  (four  missions), 
General  Baptists  (1827),  Freewill  Baptists  (1836), 
Irish  Presbyterians  (1841),  American  Lutherans, 
Moravians,  Scotch  and  American  United  Presby- 
terians, the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and 
other  denominations,  have  missions. 

Turning  away  from  the  missionary  agencies, 
it  remains  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  missionary  effort  in  India,  and  the 
results  which  have  been  secured. 

The  first  missionaries  to  India  not  only  had  the 
opposition  from  the  native  population  to  contend 
against,  but  also  the  hostility  of  the  East-India 
Company,  which  at  one  time  absolutely  forbade 
all  missionary  effort,  prohibited  Judson  and  the 
other  missionaries  from  laboring  at  Calcutta,  and 
for  many  years  greatly  restricted  the  freedom  of 
the  missionaries.  But  in  1813  a  resolution  by  the 
J  'inglish  Parliament  wras  passed,  by  which  the  com- 
pany was  forced  to  accord  to  all  British  subjects 
the  right  to  establish  schools  and  missions  in 
India ;  and  in  1833,  at  the  renewal  of  its  charter, 
full  liberty  of  missionary  operations  was  granted, 
and  the  privilege  accorded  to  foreigners  to  settle 
in  India.  These  privileges  were  immediately 
taken  advantage  of  by  several  American  societies. 
For  the  character  of  the  religions  which  the  na- 
tives of  India  profess,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  arts.  Bkahmanism,  Buddhism,  and 
Mohammedanism. 

One  of  the  peculiar  obstacles,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  ones,  to  the  success  of  missions 
in  India,  has  been  the  system  of  caste.  By  it 
the  people  are  divided  off  into  classes,  of  which  the 
Brahmans  are  the  highest.  These  classes  are 
fixed ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  other,  pass  down  from  generation 
to  generation  unalterably.  Opposed  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  the  missiona- 
ries have  almost  unanimously  and  uniformly  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  any  such  distinction  among 
the  converts.     But  this  principle  is  deeply  rooted 
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in  the  Brahman's  mind.  "  It  is  difficult  for  us 
Europeans,"  said  Professor  Monier  Williams  of 
Oxford,  in  1879,  "to  understand  how  the  pride 
of  caste  as  a  divine  ordinance  interpenetrates  the 
whole  being  of  a  Hindu.  He  looks  upon  caste 
as  his  veritable  god ;  and  those  caste-rules  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  hinderance  to  his  adoption 
of  the  true  religion,  are  to  him  the  very  essence  of 
all  religion  ;  for  they  influence  his  whole  life  and 
conduct."  Henry  Martyn  said,  "If  I  ever  see 
a  Hindu  Brahman  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  I 
shall  see  something  more  nearly  approaching  the 
resurrection  of  a  dead  body  than  any  thing  I  have 
ever  yet  seen. "  Up  to  the  year  1849  converts  were 
subjected,  not  only  to  exclusion  from  the  society 
of  the  caste,  but  to  confiscations  of  property. 
But  in  that  year  a  law  was  established,  giving 
equal  rights  to  all  subjects,  and  protecting  con- 
verts against  confiscations.  Not  a  few  Brahmans 
are  active  and  influential  Christians ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  converts  have  been,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  from  the  lower  classes.  The  other 
obstacles  to  missionary  progress  have  been  of  the 
same  general  character  as  those  met  with  in  other 
lands. 

The  progress  of  the  gospel  in  India  for  the  first 
fifty  years  was  slow,  when  we  look  at  the  number 
of  native  baptisms  ;  but  within  the  whole  period 
remarkable  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
habits  of  thought  and  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  evidence  has 
been  furnished,  in  the  large  accessions  to  the 
churches,  that  the  patient  and  faithful  labors  of 
the  missionaries  had  been  laying  deep  and  perma- 
nent foundations.  In  1851  there  were  17,000  bap- 
tized and  128,000  native  nominal  Christians  in 
India,  with  357  foreign  missionaries.  In  1861 
the  number  had  increased  to  48,000  baptized  and 
213,000  nominal  Christians;  in  1871,  to  78,000 
baptized  and  318,000  nominal  Christians.  In 
1882  there  were  not  less  than  800,000  or  900,000 
nominal  Christians,  with  -689  foreign  missiona- 
ries, and  many  self-supporting  native  churches. 
The  additions  to  the  churches  within  the  last 
several  years  have  been  exceedingly  numerous. 
The  great  famine  which  prevailed  in  1879,  and 
which,  according  to  the  London  Times,  carried  off 
3,000,000  in  the  province  of  Madras  alone,  afford- 
ed an  occasion  for  the  display  of  Christian  chari- 
ty. The  bountiful  distributions  of  aid  won  the 
hearts  of  the  natives,  who  flocked  to  the  churches ; 
and  16,000  were  added  in  Tinnevelly  alone.  In 
this  period  (1877-79)  the  number  of  converts 
under  the  care  of  the  five  Lutheran  societies  rose 
from  3,000  to  42,000.  The  ten  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions of  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  England, 
from  1850  to  1878,  increased  their  native  con- 
stituency from  800  to  10,000 ;  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  from  20,000  to  48,000;  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  Propagation 
Society,  from  61,000  to  164,000  (Christlieb  :  For- 
eign Missions,  p.  153).  The  early  progress  was 
amidst  discouragements,  but  the  recent  accre- 
tions more  than  atone  for  them.  In  1850  there 
were  four  baptized  converts  among  the  Kohls; 
and  for  five  years  six  German  missionaries  (Goss- 
»er  Society)  had  labored  among  them  with  only 
oiie  convert,  and  five  of  their  own  number  falling 
at  their  post.  There  are  now  at  least  4,000  bap- 
tized converts  under  the  care  of  the  English  and 


German  societies.  The  London  and  Propagation 
Societies  labored  for  thirty  years  at  Cuddapah  in 
the  Telugu  district,  with  only  200  converts,  and 
now  they  have  11,000.  These,  with  the  case  of 
the  American  Telugu  mission  above  referred  to, 
are  but  illustrations  of  the  discouragements  and 
encouragements  of  the  work. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  missions  is  appar- 
ent in  the  abolition  of  superstitious  and  cruel 
customs,  the  increase  of  intelligence,  the  diffusion 
of  a  literature  in  almost  all  the  native  languages, 
and  in  a  general  leavening  process,  which  has 
affected  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  society  of  the 
upper  classes.  In  the  work  of  suppressing  super- 
stitious and  cruel  customs,  the  government  has 
done  much  ;  but  even  this  activity  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  influence  of  missions  in  India.  The 
abolition  of  the  suttee  by  Lord  Bentinck  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to ;  and  to  this  same  class 
of  reforms  belong  the  suppression  of  the  annual 
holocausts  under  Juggernaut's  car,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  infanticide,  and  the  throwing  of  infants 
into  the  Ganges,  as  a  religious  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  change  which  is  slowly  taking 
place  in  the  position  of  woman  is  due  entirely  to 
the  missionaries,  especially  to  the  efforts  of  female 
missionaries.  These  gain  admittance  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  zenanas,  and  give  instruction  to  the 
superstitious  and  unfortunate  women  of  India. 
The  government  does  not  directly  give  the  weight 
of  its  influence  on  the  side  of  missions ;  but  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  it  impedes  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  religious  instruc- 
tion from  the  government  schools.  The  printing- 
press  has  been  introduced  by  missionary  enter- 
prise into  almost  every  large  centre  of  influence. 
The  first  newspaper  established  was  the  Sdmdchar 
Durpun  at  Serampore,  in  1818,  by  the  Baptist 
mission.  Not  only  have  the  papers  under  the 
control  of  the  missionaries  and  the  English  mul- 
tiplied greatly,  but  a  native  periodical  literature 
has  grown  up,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  feeling 
of  the  necessity  of  combating  Christianity  in  this 
way.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  entire  into 
many  of  the  languages,  and  ponderous  libraries 
have  already  been  printed  in  them. 

The  promotion  of  education  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  people  has  been  vigorously  pushed. 
It  may  be  a  fair  question  whether  the  missiona- 
ries have  not  devoted  relatively  too  much  time  to 
the  schoolroom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
there  is  to-day  a  cordon  of  schools  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  govern- 
ment now  conducts  an  extensive  plan  of  educa- 
tion; but  it  got  the  impetus  from  the  large  advan- 
tages which  it  was  apparent  were  accruing  from 
the  mission  schools  (art.  India  in  Encyc.  Britan.). 
In  1854  it  established  universities  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  government  schools 
are  divorced  from  religion.  The  mission  schools 
directly  or  indirectly  teach  the  gospel.  The  edu- 
cation of  women  has  progressed  slowly.  In  1861 
there  were  60,600  boys  and  16,008  girls  in  the 
mission  schools  of  India.  In  1871  the  numbers 
had  risen  to  95,500  boys  and  26,600  girls.  The 
writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (p.  775), 
above  referred  to,  says,  "In  a  few  exceptional 
places,  e.g.,  Tinnevelly,  Madras,  and  the  Khast 
hills  of  Assam,  female  education  has  a  real  exist- 
ence;  for    in  these  places  the  missionaries  have 
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influence  enough  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
the  people."  In  1878  there  were  66,600  girls  at- 
tending schools  for  girls,  and  90,900  boys  and 
girls  attending  the  mixed  schools. 

The  power  of  Christian  missions  in  India  has 
been  further  demonstrated  by  the  new  religious 
movements  which  have  been  begun  to  check  its 
progress,  or  at  any  rate  to  find  a  mean  between 
the  superstitions  of  the  native  religions  and  the 
supernatural  element  of  Christianity.  The  Brah- 
mo  Soniaj  (see  art.)  inaugurated  by  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  is  the  principal  of  this  class.  These 
movements  betray  the  unrest  of  the  people,  their 
growing  discontent  with  their  native  religions, 
and  longing  for  something  purer  and  more  ra- 
tional to  supply  their  place,  and  to  counteract  the 
advance  of  Christianity.  But  as  Dr.  Christlieb 
(p.  188)  says,  "  The  Hindus  themselves  feel  and 
know  that  the  downfall  of  their  faith  is  inevita- 
ble. The  dissolution  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has 
already  begun;  and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was 
obliged  long  ago  to  acknowledge  that  '  native 
society  is  being  roused,  enlightened,  and  reformed 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity.'"  In  a  pub- 
lic speech  at  Calcutta  he  has  said,  "  Our  hearts 
are  touched,  conquered,  overcome,  by  a  higher 
power ;  and  this  power  is  Christ.  Christ,  not  the 
British  Government,  rules  India.  No  one  but 
Christ  has  deserved  the  precious  diadem  of  the 
Indian  crown,  and  he  will  have  it."  These  words 
of  this  remarkable  man  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
phetic of  the  issue  of  the  movement  which  was 
begun  by  Schwartz,  Carey,  and  Martyn.  Chris- 
tianity—  which  rings  the  death-knell  to  caste, 
suppresses  infanticide,  abolishes  child-marriages, 
takes  woman  out  of  the  degrading  seclusion  of 
the  zenana,  promotes  culture,  and  builds  up 
homes  —  has  commended  itself  as  the  power  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  land  by  the  testimony  of 
English  civilians  and  native  scholars,  as  well  as  in 
its  fruits  in  the  changed  lives  of  its  converts,  and 
will  prevail. 

Lit.  —  See  reports  of  the  various  missionary 
societies  now  in  India.  Among  works  illustrative 
of  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  Elphinstone  : 
History  of  India,  fifth  edition,  1866 ;  Heber  : 
Journey  through  India,  2  vols.,  1828;  Sherring  : 
Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  Protestant  Missions  in 
India  from  1706  to  1871,  London,  1875;  Ander- 
son: History  of  the  Missions  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
in  India,  Boston,  1874;  Mullens:  London  and 
Calcutta  compared  in  their  Heathenism,  Privileges, 
and  Prospects,  London,  1869  ;  Miss  Brittan  :  A 
Woman's  Talks  about  India,  Phila.,  1880 ;  Bain- 
bridge  :  Around  the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions, Boston,  1882  ;  Hodgson  :  Essays  on  Indian 
Subjects,  2  vols.,  1880;  art.  "India,"  in  Encyc.  Brit, 
and  the  Lives  of  Schwartz,  Henry  Martyn,  Carey, 
Bishop  Heber,  Marshman,  Duff,  and  Lit.  under 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism.  D.  8.  SCHAFF. 

INDIANS.     North-American.     See  Appendix. 

INDUCTION  denotes,  as  the  term  is  used  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  formal  installation, 
in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  bishop,  of 
a  clerk,  already  instituted,  in  possession  of  a  bene- 
fice. The  act  is  generally  performed  by  the  dea- 
con, who  accompanies  the  clerk  to  the  church, 
places  his  hand  on  the  key  or  the  ring  of  the 
church-door,  and  says  to  hm,  "  By  virtue  of  this 
mandate  I  do  induct  you  into  the  real,  actual, 


and  corporal  possessions  of  this  church  of  Christ, 
with  all  the  rights,  profits,  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging."  The  clerk  then  opens  the 
door,  enters  the  church,  and  tolls  a  bell,  to  make 
his  induction  known  to  the  parishioners,  after 
which  the  inductor  indorses  the  certificate  of  in- 
duction on  the  mandate  of  the  bishop. 

INDULGENCES  (Indulgentia),  an  institution 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Church,  originated  from 
confession.  In  order  to  make  the  absolution 
effective,  the  sacrament  of  confession  must  com- 
prise, besides  contritio  cordis  and  confessio  oris,  also 
satisfactio ;  and  this  satisfaction  consists  chiefly  in 
so-called  good  works,  —  penances,  by  which  the 
wrongs  done  are  paid  for.  In  the  old  church  the 
amount  of  satisfactio  was  measured  by  the  time 
alone  during  which  the  state  of  penitence  should 
last.  But  gradually  the  custom  grew  up  of  sub- 
stituting specific  good  works,  such  as  pilgrimages, 
alms,  etc.,  for  the  general  state  of  penitence ; 
and  an  elaborate  scheme  of  accounts  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  penances  were  transformed  into 
money-payments,  varying  according  to  the  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  sinner.  On  the  basis  of  this 
practice  the  scholastic  theology  developed  its  doc- 
trine of  indulgentia :  it  was  completed  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  retained  unchanged  by  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

With  respect  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
sin,  such  as  disease,  infamy,  etc.,  the  Roman 
Church  does  not  pretend  to  possess  any  power ; 
but  with  respect  to  those  punishments  which  God 
inflicts  on  sinners,  either  in  this  world  or  in  pur- 
gatory, she  claims  to  have  absolute  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  her  by  Christ,  with  the  power  of 
the  keys  ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent  fulminated  its 
anathema  against  any  one  who  should  venture  on 
a  denial.  If,  now,  the  Church  should  remit  those 
punishments  from  mere  mercy,  and  without  any 
satisfactio,  she  would  violate  the  divine  justice, 
which  demands  that  every  sin  shall  be  balanced 
by  a  good  work.  But  how,  then,  does  the  indul- 
gentia of  the  Church  enter  into  the  transaction? 
Partly  through  the  doctrine  of  good  works  as 
opera  operata,  that  is,  as  values  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another ;  and  partly  through 
the  doctrine  of  communio  sanctorum,  or  the  co- 
ownership  of  the  Church  in  the  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good  works  which  Christ  and  the  saints 
have  left,  and  of  which  they  have  no  need  them- 
selves. The  trustee  of  these  funds  —  this  thesau- 
rus meritorum,  thesaurus  supererogationis  perfecto- 
rum  —  is  the  Pope  ;  and  he  can  give  or  sell  from 
these  funds  to  any  one  just  such  an  amount  of 
good  work  as  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  a 
certain  quantity  of  sin.  See  Alexander  Hale- 
sius  :  Summa,  p.  4,  qusest.  23,  art.  2,  number  5 ; 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  :  Summa  supplement,  p.  3, 
qusest.  25,  c.  28  X. 

As  a  reminiscence  of  the  discipline  of  the 
ancient  Church,  indulgences  are  still  granted  for 
days,  months,  and  years.  They  are  either  com- 
plete {indulgentia  plenaria)  or  partial  (indulgentia 
minus  plena) :  either  general,  for  the  whole  church ; 
or  particular,  for  a  special  diocese.  The  most 
general  indulgence  granted  by  the  Roman  Church 
is  that  of  her  jubilee.  The  whole  department  of 
indulgences  is  administrated  by  a  special  congre- 
gation of  cardinals  ;  but  the  Qucestiones  Eleemosy- 
norum,  or  travelling  agents,  have  been  abolished. 
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It  was  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  by 
Tetzel,  which  first  roused  the  indignation  of 
Luther,  and  opened  the  Reformation.  See  Lu- 
thek,  Reformation,  Tetzel.  See  Amort  :  Be 
Oriqine,  Progressu,  etc.,  Indulgentiarum,  Augsburg, 
1735 ;  and  I.  B.  Hirscher  :  B.  Lehre  vom  Ablass, 
Tubingen,  1844.  _  MEJER. 

INFALLIBILIST,  one  who  believes  in  and  de- 
fends the  official  infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
or  his  freedom  from  error  when  giving  a  decision 
on  matters  of  faith  or  morals.  The  term  is  of 
scholastic  or  recent  origin,  from  the  Latin  infalli- 
bilis,  which  is  likewise  modern,  and  found  neither 
in  classical  nor  patristic  writers.  Lewis  and  Short, 
in  Harpers'  Latin  Dictionary,  wrongly  quote  Augus- 
tine (Prazd.  Sand.,  15,  2)  for  infallibiliter :  the 
word  there  used  is  ineffabiliter.  The  designation 
was  prominently  brought  into  use  in  1870,  dur- 
ing the  Vatican  Council,  which  was  at  first  divid- 
ed between  infallibilists  and  anti-infallibilists,  but 
at  last  decided  in  favor  of  infallibility.  The  anti- 
infallibilists  were  divided  again  into  two  parties, 
—  those  who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  papal  in- 
fallibility from  principle,  as  false  (Bishops  Hefele, 
Maret,  Kenrick,  Darboy,  Strossmeyer),  and  those 
who  opposed  it  only  from  expediency,  deeming 
it  inopportune,  or  untimely  and  unwise,  to  define 
and  to  declare  the  dogma :  hence  the  latter  were 
called  also  inopportunists,  as  distinct  from  the 
opportunists.  See  Infallibility  and  Vatican 
Council.  philip  schabt. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  POPE,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  his  official  charac- 
ter, i.e.,  whenever  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  on  a 
question  of  Catholic  doctrine  or  morals,  is  free 
from  error,  and  that  his  decisions  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  final,  without  needing  confirmation  by 
an  oecumenical  council.  Personally  the  Pope  may 
be  a  heretic  and  a  bad  man,  or  an  ignoramus ; 
but  as  the  head  of  the  Church  he  is  supposed  to 
be  divinely  protected  from  error.  The  fathers, 
the  ancient  creeds  and  councils,  know  nothing  of 
this  doctrine ;  and  the  Greek  Church  rejects  it  as 
a  blasphemous  assumption.  It  arose  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  connection  with  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals,  and  was  defended  by  able  schoolmen 
(even  Thomas  Aquinas),  but  stoutly  denied  by 
the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basle,  which  asserted  the  superiority  of  a  council 
over  the  Pope.  After  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  be- 
came a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Gallicans 
and  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  triumphed  in  the 
\  atican  Council,  which  brought  the  controversy 
to  a  close,  and  formulated  the  new  article  of  faith 
bv  the  decree  of  July  18,  1870,  in  these  words : 
"-therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition 
received  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
iaitn,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  exal- 
tation of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation 
ot  Christian  people,  the  Sacred  Council  approving, 
we  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely 
revealed,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedra  — that  is,  when,  in  discharge  of  the 
office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by 
virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  de- 
nnesa  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be 
new  by  the  universal  church,  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter  (Luke  xxii. 
r  ■  "P°sses*ed  of  that  infallibility  with  which  the 
«mne  Redeemer  willed  that   his   Church  should  be 


endowed  for  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  mor- 
als ;  and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and 
not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church.  But  if  any' 
one  —  which  may  God  avert !  —  presume  to  con- 
tradict this  our  definition,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Papal  infallibility  was  the  chief  topic  of  the 
Vatican  Council :  it  was  discussed  under  power- 
ful opposition  for  several  months.  When  the 
vote  was  first  taken  in  secret  session  (July  13, 
1870),  six  hundred  and  one  members  being  pres- 
ent, four  hundred  and  fifty-one  bishops  voted  in 
the  affirmative  {placet),  eighty-eight  in  the  nega- 
tive (non  placet),  sixty-two  voted  with  a  quali- 
fication (placet  juxta  modum),  and  over  eighty, 
though  present  in  Rome,  abstained  from  voting. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  minority, 
which  included  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
prelates  (as  Darboy  of  Paris,  Schwarzenberg  of 
Prague,  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  Dupanloup  of  Or- 
leans, Forster  of  Breslau,  Ketteler  of  Mayence, 
Strossmeyer  of  Bosnia,  Hefele  of  Rottenburg, 
Kenrick  of  St.  Louis),  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Pope,  and  begged  him  on  their  knees  to  modify 
the  proposed  decree,  and  to  make  some  concession 
for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  But  Pius 
IX.  surprised  the  deputation  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Church  had  always  believed  in  the  un- 
conditional infallibility  of  the  Pope  ("  I  am  the 
tradition  ").  In  the  secret  session  of  July  16,  on 
motion  of  some  Spanish  bishop,  an  addition  was 
inserted,  declaring  the  Pope  infallible  before  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  Church  (non  autem  ex 
consensu  ecclesim).  On  the  17th  of  July,  fifty-six 
bishops,  opposed  to  the  dogma,  sent  a  written  pro- 
test to  the  Pope,  declaring  their  firm  adherence 
to  their  conviction,  but  also  their  reluctance  to 
vote  against  him  on  a  matter  affecting  him  per- 
sonally, and  asking  leave  to  return  home.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  signers  of  this 
protest,  and  sixty  additional  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, left  Rome  (taking  advantage  of  the  ru- 
mors of  war),  and  thus  gave  an  easy  victory  to 
the  majority.  In  the  public  session,  held  July 
18,  there  were  but  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
members  present,  and  all  voted  placet  except  two 
(Bishop  Riccio  of  Sicily,  and  Bishop  Fitzgerald 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who  dared  to  protest  against 
the  Big  Rock  of  Rome)  ;  but  these  two  changed 
their  vote  before  the  close  of  the  session.  After 
the  vote,  the  Pope,  amidst  a  fearful  thunderstorm 
and  flashes  of  lightning,  read  by  candlelight,  in 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  the  decree  of  his  own  infal- 
libility. The  day  after,  Napoleon  III.,  his  chief 
political  support,  declared  war  against  Germany. 
This  war  in  a  few  weeks  swept  away  both  his 
throne  and  that  of  the  Pope,  and  resulted  in  the 
unification  of  Italy,  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  under 
the  lead  of  Protestant  Prussia.  The  proclama- 
tion of  this  new  dogma  is  the  cause  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  under  the  lead  of 
Dollinger  (heretofore  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Germany)  and  other  eminent  Catholic 
scholars.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  the  renewal  of 
the  serious  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  (the  Culturkampf,  the  Falk-Laws,  Bis- 
marck's refusal  to  go  to  Canossa,  etc.),  and  of  a 
similar  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the  French 
Republic,  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 
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The  Vatican  dogma  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Logically  it  is  more  con- 
sistent than  the  Gallican  theory,  as  an  absolute 
monarchy  is  more  consistent  than  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  teaches  an  unbroken  and  ever- 
active  infallibility;  while  Gallicanisrn  secures 
only  a  periodic  and  intermittent  infallibility, 
which  never  reveals  itself  except  in  an  oecumeni- 
cal council.  But  neither  theory  can  stand  the 
test  of  history,  and  is  a  mere  pretension.  The 
sixth  oecumenical  council  (held  in  Constantinople 
680)  condemned  and  excommunicated  Pope  Hono- 
rius  I.  (625-638)  "as  a  heretic  (Monothelite) , 
who,  with  the  help  of  the  old  serpent,  had  scat- 
tered deadly  error."  This  anathema  was  solemn- 
ly repeated  by  the  seventh  and  by  the  eighth 
oecumenical  councils  (787  and  869),  and  even  by 
the  popes  themselves,  who,  down  to  the  eleventh 
century,  in  a  solemn  oath  at  their  accession,  in- 
dorsed the  sixth  oecumenical  council,  and  pro- 
nounced "an  eternal  anathema"  on  the  authors 
of  the  Monothelite  heresy,  together  with  Pope 
Honorius,  "  because  he  had  given  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  perverse  doctrines  of  the  heretics."  This 
papal  oath  was  probably  prescribed  by  Gregory  II. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
found  in  the  Liber  diurnus  and  Liber  pontificalis 
down  to  the  eleventh  century.  Even  the  editions 
of  the  Roman  Breviary,  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, reiterated  the  charge  of  heresy  against  Hono- 
rius. Pope  Leo  II.  strongly  confirmed  the  decree 
of  the  council  against  his  predecessor  Honorius, 
and  denounced  him  as  one  who  "  endeavored  by 
profane  treason  to  overthrow  the  immaculate  faith 
of  the  Roman  Church "  (qui  hanc  apostolicam 
ecclesiam  non  apostolicce  traditionis  doctrina  lustra- 
vit,  sed  pro/ana  proditione  immaculatam  fidem  sub- 
vertere  conatus  est").  See  Mansi,  Concilia,  Tom. 
XI.  p.  731.  Now,  either  the  council,  or  the  Pope, 
or  both,  must  have  erred.  The  stubborn  case  of 
Honorius,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  upset  the 
dogma  (for  si  falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus),  was 
strongly  urged  before  the  passage  of  the  decree 
by  learned  members  of  the  council,  as  Bishops 
Hefele  and  Kenrick ;  and  their  arguments  have 
never  been  refuted.  But  a  dogma  triumphed  over 
history.  If  facts  are  against  opinion  (it  was  said 
by  the  infallibilists),  all  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

History  knows  of  other  heretical  popes.  Zephi- 
rinus  (201-219)  and  Callistus  (219-223)  were 
Patripassians ;  Liberius  (358)  signed  an  Arian 
creed,  and  condemned  Athanasius,  "the  father 
of  orthodoxy,"  who  mentions  the  fact  with  indig- 
nation ;  Felix  II.  was  a  decided  Arian ;  Zosimus 
(417)  at  first  indorsed  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  and 
Coelestius,  whom  his  predecessor,  Innocent  I.,  had 
condemned ;  Vigilius  (538-555)  vacillated  between 
two  opposite  decisions  during  the  Three  Chapter 
Controversy,  and  thereby  produced  a  long  schism 
in  the  West ;  John  XXII.  (d.  1334)  denounced  a 
certain  opinion  of  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement  V 
as  heretical;  several  popes  taught  the  universal 
depravity  of  men  in  a  manner  that  clearly  in- 
cludes the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  recent  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  ; 
Sixtus  V  issued  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible 
with  innumerable  blunders,  partly  of  his  own 
making,  and  declared  it  the  only  true  authentic 
text.  Bellarmin,  the  great  Roman  controversial- 
ist and  infallibilist,  could  not  deny  the  facts,  and 


advised  the  printing  of  a  new  edition  with  the 
bold  statement  in  the  preface,  charging  the  errors 
of  the  infallible  Pope  upon  the  fallible  printer, 
though  the  Pope  had  himself  corrected  the  proofs. 
Pius  IX.,  who  proclaimed  his  own  infallibility, 
started  out  as  a  political  reformer,  and  advocate 
of  Italian  unity,  but  afterwards  detested  and 
condemned  it  as  the  worst  enemy  of  Christianity. 
But  since  1870  Gallicanisrn  is  dead,  and  the  Ro- 
man Church  must  sink  or  swim  with  an  infalli- 
ble pope. 

Lit.  —  1.  In  favor  of  papal  infallibility.  Car- 
doni  :  Elucubratio  de  dogmatica  Romani  Pontificis 
infallibilitate,  Rome,  1870  (semi-official) ;  Man- 
ning :  Petri  Privileyium,  London,  1871,  also  his 
reply  to  Gladstone  (1874)  ;  Dechamps  :  L'infailli- 
bilite  et  le  Concile  General,  Paris,  1869;  J.  H.  New- 
man :  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  reply  to 
Gladstone's  Vatican  Decrees,  London  and  New 
York,  1874  (a  very  qualified  defence  of  infalli- 
bility, with  a  reserve  of  the  rights  of  conscience). 
—  2.  Against  papal  infallibility,  (a)  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Vatican  Council.  Bishop  Maret  :  Du 
Concile  General  et  de  la  paix  religieuse,  Paris,  1869, 
2  vols. ;  Archbishop  Darboy  :  La  liberte  du  Con- 
cile et  I'infaillibilite  (in  Friedrich's  Documenta,  i. 
129-186)  ;  Bishop  Hefele  (the  author  of  the  best 
history  of  councils)  :  Causa  Honorii  Papa,  Neap., 
1870),  and  Honorius  und  das  sechste  allgemeine 
Concil,  Tubingen,  1870  (translated  by  H.  B.  Smith, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  for  April, 
1872,  p.  273)  ;  Archbishop  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis : 
Concio  in  Concilio  Vaticano  habenda  at  non  habita, 
Naples,  1870,  reprinted  in  Friedrich's  Documenta, 
i.  187-226.  (&)  By  Catholics  not  members  of  the 
council  (Old  Catholic  seceders).  Janus  (pseu- 
donymous) :  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  German 
and  English,  Leipsic  and  London,  1869 ;  Dol- 
linger  :  Ueber  die  Unfehlbarkeits-Adresse,  Mu- 
nich, 1870 ;  Langen  :  Das  vatikan.  Dogma  von 
dem  Universalepiskopat  und  der  Unfehlbarkeit  des 
Papstes,  Bonn,  1871-76,  4  vols,  (c)  By  Protes- 
tants. W  E.  Gladstone:  The  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,  London,  1874, 
with  a  history  of  the  council  and  the  text  of  the 
decrees,  by  Philip  Schaff,  New  York,  1875 ; 
Gladstone  :  Vaticanism,  an  Answer  to  Reproofs 
and  Replies,  of  Manning,  Newman,  and  others, 
London,  1875;  Schaff:  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
i.  147-189,  ii.  234-271.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  See  Baptism  of  In- 
fants. 

INFANT  COMMUNION,  or  the  dispensing  of 
the  elements  to  actual  babes  and  to  very  young- 
children.  The  first  trace  of  this  custom  is  found 
in  Cyprian  (third  century),  who,  in  his  treatise 
On  the  Lapsed,  represents  infants  as  saying,  on 
the  day  of  judgment,  "  We  have  not  forsaken  the 
Lord's  bread  and  cup  "  (De  lapsis,  c.  ix.)  ;  and  in 
the  same  book  he  tells  a  striking  story,  how  an 
infant  refused  the  cup,  and,  when  the  deacon 
forced  some  of  the  wine  down  her  throat,  she 
was  seized  with  vomiting.  The  explanation  was, 
that  the  child,  unknown  to  her  parents,  had  pre- 
viously, while  under  the  care  of  her  nurse,  eaten 
bread  soaked  in  wine  which  had  been  poured 
out  at  an  idolatrous  ceremony  {De  lapsis,  cot). 
The  custom  of  infant  communion  was  indeed 
universal  at  that  time  :  communion  followed 
baptism.     The  so-called  Liturgy  of  St.  Clement, 
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in  the  Constit.  Apost.,  viii.  13,  prescribes,  in  the 
order  of  communicants,  the  place  of  the  little 
children  (iratdca).  Augustine  (fifth  century)  uses 
this  language  :  "  They  are  infants ;  but  they  are 
made  partakers  of  His  table  that  they  may  have 
life  in  themselves  {Serm.  74,  §  7).  Again:  he 
argues,  that,  if  infants  were  not  born  in  sin, 
Christ's  words,  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh,"  etc. 
(John  vi.  53),  would  not  be  true  of  them  {Contra 
duos  epp.  Pelag.  i.  xxii.  §  40).  The  practice  is 
also  proved  by  regulations  respecting  its  execu- 
tion; e.g.,  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (495),  in  his 
De  Eccl.  dogm.,  c.  22.  The  sixth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Macon  (585)  decrees  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  consecrated  bread,  moistened  with 
wine,  be  distributed  every  Wednesday  or  Friday 
to  innocent  children,  who  must  receive  it  fasting 
(see  Hefele :  Concilgesch.,  iii.  36) ;  and  the  Gre- 
gorian Liturgy,  in  its  earliest  form,  enjoins,  "If 
the  bishop  be  present,  it  is  fit  that  the  infant  be 
forthwith  confirmed  with  chrism,  and,  after  that, 
communicated.  And,  if  the  bishop  be  not  pres- 
ent, let  him  be  communicated  by  the  presbyter  " 
(Liturgia  Rom.  Vet.,  Murat.,  Tom.  ii.  col.  158). 
The  Ordo  Romanus  prescribes,  that,  where  possi- 
ble, the  infant  be  not  suckled  from  the  time  of 
its  baptism  to  its  communion,  i.e.,  when  the  two 
rites  were  performed  on  the  same  day ;  and  the 
Capitularies  of  the  Frankish  kings  (i.  161),  of 
Walter  of  Orleans  (ninth  century,  c.  7),  and  of 
Regino,  demanded  that  the  priest  should  be  pro- 
vided at  all  times  with  the  holy  bread,  so  that 
no  child  might  die  without  the  sacrament.  The 
sacrament  was  dispensed  in  both  kinds,  though 
"there  is  little  clear  evidence  to  that  effect." 
One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  is  in  can.  14  of 
the  Council  of  Toledo  (675),  which,  "  after  men- 
tioning the  occasional  rejection  of  one  element 
by  the  sick,  '  because,  except  the  draught  of  the 
Lord's  cup,  they  could  not  swallow  the  Eucharist 
delivered  to  them,'  proceeds  to  the  case  of  others 
'who  do  such  things  in  the  time  of  infancy.'" 
The  inference  appears  good  that  the  Eucharist 
was  offered  to  both,  in  bread  as  well  as  wine  " 
(Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.,  vol.  i. 
p.  837). 

The  early  practice  in  the  East,  of  giving  the 
consecrated  elements  to  blameless  young  persons, 
was  paralleled  in  the  West  by  the  distribution 
of  the  so-called  eulogice,  i.e.,  that  portion  of  the 
Eucharist  which  was  conveyed  by  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  to  those  who  were  absent,  and,  later 
on,  by  the  practice  of  giving  children  the  bread 
and  wine  before  consecration.  The  custom  of 
infant  communion  died  out  in  the  West;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-first  session,  de- 
clared, "  Little  children  are  not  by  any  necessity 
obliged  to  the  sacramental  communion  of  the 
Eucharist.  Not  therefore,  however,  is  anti- 

quity to  be  condemned,  if,  in  some  places,  it  at 
one  time  observed  that  custom;  for,  as  those 
most  holy  fathers  had  a  probable  cause  for  what 
tney  did  in  respect  of  their  times,  so,  assuredly, 
tv,  \r°  ^e  believerl>  without  controversy,  that 
tney  did  this  without  any  necessity  thereof  unto 
^lvation"  (see  Schaff,  Creeds,  vol.  ii.  p.  174). 
.^ne  Roman  Church  has  now  abandoned  both 
intant  communion  and  its  shadow,  —  the  giving 
°f  the  unconsecrated  elements  to  children.  The 
week  Church  to-day,  and  also  the  Nestorians, 


Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Maronites,  persist  in 
the  practice,  using  generally  only  the  wine,  and 
giving  it  either  by  a  spoon  or  by  the  finger.  All 
Protestant  churches  unite  in  rejecting  infant 
communion. 

Lit.  —  J.  F.  Mayer  :  Commentarius  Hist.  Theol. 
de  eucharistia  infantibus  olim  data,  Lips.,  1673 ; 
but,  much  better,  P.  Zoen  :  Historia  eucharistia 
infant.,  Berolin,  1736.  Cf.  art.  Kinder /communion, 
by  Zezschwitz,  in  Herzog,  vol.  vii.  671-673, 
and  art.  Infant  Communion,  by  Scudamore,  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham  :  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.,  vol.  i. 

835-837.  SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON. 

INFANT  JESUS,  The  Congregation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the,  was  founded  in  Pome,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Anna 
Moroni,  as  an  institution  in  which  poor  girls 
received  free  instruction  in  some  useful  arts,  and 
shortly  after  transformed  into  a  regular  order  of 
the  Church  by  Pope  Clement  X.  The  novitiate 
lasts  three  years ;  and  the  novice,  when  entering 
the  order,  takes  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience.  They  wear  a  dark-brown  dress 
with  a  white  hood. 

INFANT  SALVATION,  or  the  salvation  of 
those  who  die  in  infancy.  The  doctrines  of 
infant  damnation  and  of  non-elect  infants  were 
unknown  to  the  early  Church.  The  fact  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  was  so  commonly  postponed 
to  Easter  Week  proves  that  it  was  even  not  con- 
sidered any  loss  to  the  child  to  die  unbaptized. 
But,  as  sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  spread 
in  the  Church,  baptism  was  more  and  more 
emphasized,  until  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Am- 
brose (fourth  century)  could  say  that  unbaptized 
children  could  not  be  saved.  The  first,  however, 
argued,  that  since  they  had  suffered,  and  not 
caused,  the  loss  of  baptism,  the  righteous  Judge 
would  not  punish  them ;  and  Ambrose,  while 
claiming  that  there  could  be  no  exception  made 
for  them  on  account  of  their  infancy,  yet  thought 
they  would  be  free  from  pain.  It  was  left  to 
Augustine  to  teach  the  damnation  of  infants. 
But  their  sufferings,  though  eternal,  are  bearable, 
being  of  the  mildest  character  (De  pecc.  merit., 
i.  c.  xvi.).  He  also  opposed  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  in  which  these  infants  were.  Pela- 
gius,  whom  Augustine  so  vigorously  opposed, 
expressed  no  decided  opinion  upon  this  point, 
but  said,  "  Whither  they  may  not  go,  I  know : 
whither  they  may  go,  I  do  not  know."  Their 
punishment  must,  he  thought,  be  of  the  mildest 
sort,  since  they  had  not  committed  any  actual 
transgression,  and  had  no  original  sin  :  indeed,  he 
was  ready  to  confess  it  seemed  to  him  doubtful 
whether  they  were  punished  at  all.  The  Roman 
Church,  accepting  Augustine's  conceptions  of  the 
necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  and  of  the 
mildness  of  the  punishment  of  those  infants  who 
died  unbaptized,  agreed  with  him  that  they  were 
sent  to  hell,  and  assigned  to  them  a  separate 
place  in  it,  the  limbus  infantum,  or  puerorum.  (See 
Thomas  Aquinas's  Sum.  Theol.,  pt.  iii.  q.  lxvin. 
2;  Suppl,  q.  lxxi.  7;  also  Dante:  Inferno,  canto 
iv.).  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  Church  as  to  the  character  of  their  suffer- 
ings, whether  it  is  actual  (paina  sensas),  or  only  a 
deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God  (carentia  visioms 
Dei).  In  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  contradicted  each  other.     The 
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former  held  that  these  lost  infants  were  in  a 
dark  subterranean  region  without  fire ;  the  latter, 
that  they  were  above  the  earth  and  in  the  light. 
Others  spoke  yet  more  cheerfully  of  their  condi- 
tion, supposing  them  to  be  occupied  with  the 
study  of  nature,  and  to  be  occasionally  recipients 
of  the  visits  of  angels  and  saints.  The  council 
refused  to  commit  itself  to  a  decision,  though 
affirming  the  necessity  of  baptism  (Sess.  v.  4)  ; 
and,  since  then,  some  theologians  have  followed 
Peter  Lombard  in  the  supposition  that  they  suffer 
some  sort  of  misery  in  punishment  of  original 
sin  (Bellarmine  :  De  amiss,  grat.,  6,  6).  Others, 
like  Cardinal  Sfondrani  (Nodus  prcedest.  dissol., 
1,  1,  23),  have  maintained  that  they  enjoy  as 
much  happiness  as  they  are  capable  of.  Perrone 
represents,  probably,  the  prevalent  view  when  he 
says  (5,  275)  that  they  suffer  only  the  lack  of  the 
beatific  vision  :  they  are  in  "  a  condition  of  pure 
nature."  And,  further,  Roman-Catholic  theolo- 
gians teach  that  the  desire  for  baptism,  even  on 
the  part  of  unborn  children,  is  accepted  for  the 
baptism  itself :  therefore,  there  need  be  no  fears 
for  children  of  Christians  who  die  in  infancy. 

The  first  one  to  enter  the  lists  against  the 
Roman  theory  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
infant  salvation  was  Zwingli.  He  taught  that 
all  elect  children  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved, 
whether  they  are  baptized  or  not,  whether  Pagan 
or  Christian ;  and,  further,  that  all  who  die  in 
infancy  are  elect,  since  their  early  death  is  a 
token  of  God's  peculiar  mercy,  and  therefore  of 
their  salvation.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation ; 
and  this  doctrine  is  part  of  the  Lutheran  creed, 
involving  baptismal  regeneration.  Calvin  held 
to  election  in  regard  to  infants,  and  speaks 
thus  :  — 

"As  to  infants,  they  seem  to  perish,  not  by  their 
own  fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  another.  But  there  is 
a  double  solution.  Though  sin  does  not  yet  appear 
in  them,  yet  it  is  latent;  for  they  bear  corruption 
shut  up  in  the  soul,  so  that  before  God  they  are 
damnable."  "  That  infants  who  are  to  be  saved  (as, 
certainly,  out  of  that  age  some  are  saved)  must  be 
previously  regenerated  by  the  Lord  is  clear."  —  In- 
stitut.,  iv.,  xvi.  17. 

We  find  this  doctrine  of  infant  salvation 
through  election  expressed  in  the  Calvinistic  sym- 
bols. The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619) 
declare :  — 

"  Since  we  are  to  judge  of  the  will  of  God  from 
his  word  (which  testifies  that  the  children  of  believ- 
ers are  holy,  not  by  nature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  in  which  they,  together  with  the 
parents,  are  comprehended),  godly  parents  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  election  and  salvation  of  their 
children  whom  it  pleaseth  God  to  call  out  of  this 
life  in  their  infancy."  —  First  Head  of  Doctrine,  art. 

And  the  Westminster  Confession:  — 

"The  grace  promised  [in  baptism]  is  not  only 
offered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants)  as 
that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  God's  own  will,  in  his  appointed  time."  — 
XXVIII.,  vi. 

And 

"  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  who  work- 
eth  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth."  —X.  iii. 


But,  in  the  Second  Scotch  Confession  (1580),  it 
says,  — 

"  "We  abhor  and  detest  the  cruel  judgment  against 
infants  dying  without  baptism."  — See  Schaff  : 
Creeds,  vol.  iii.  p.  482. 

Since  Calvinists  distinguish  between  elect  and 
non-elect  infants,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
their  theologians  have  spoken  of  elect  and  repro- 
bate infants.     Thus  Musculus  says,  — 

"  Since,  therefore,  this  discrimination  of  elect  and 
reprobate  in  new-born  infants  is  hidden  from  our 
judgment,  it  is  not  fitting  that  we  should  inquire 
into  it,  lest  by  ignorance  we  reject  vessels  of  grace." 
—  Loci  Communes,  336. 

And  the  Swiss  theologians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
said, — 

"That  there  is  an  election  and  reprobation  of 
infants,  no  less  than  of  'adults,  we  cannot  deny  in 
the  face  of  God,  who  loves  and  hates  unborn  chil- 
dren."—  Acta  Synod.  Dort.  Judic,  40. 

A  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  stern  view  in 
Calvinistic  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  the  passage  in  that  curious  poem,  The 
Day  of  Doom,  written  by  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  which  was  published  in  1662,  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  was  reprinted  as  a  curiosity, 
New  York,  1867.  Among  the  classes  of  sinners 
who  make  their  plea  for  mercy  are  the  "  repro- 
bate infants  "  who  died  in  infancy, 

"  And  never  had  or  good  or  bad 
effected  pers'nally; 
But  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb 
were  straightway  carried 
(Or  at  the  least  ere  they  transgress'd)." 

But  they  are  answered  like  the  rest.  However, 
in  recognition  of  their  innocence,  they  are  allowed 
"the  easiest  room  in  hell."  Calvinism,  by  its 
doctrine  of  election,  rids  itself  of  the  stigma  of 
infant  damnation ;  for  surely  it  is  allowable  to 
hope,  at  least,  that  the  grace  of  election  extends 
to  all  who  die  in  infancy. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Arminians  re- 
sumed Zwingli's  position,  and,  consistently  with 
their  theory  that  original  sin  was  not  punishable 
apart  from  actual  transgression,  taught  the  gen- 
eral salvation  of  infants:  so  do  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutherans,  and  all  others  who  teach  baptismal 
regeneration,  are  logically  shut  up  to  the  view 
that  all  who  die  unbaptized  are  lost.  Also  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  in  his  Diet.  Doc.  TheoL, 
p.  346,  note,  speaking,  doubtless,  for  High-church- 
men generally,  says,  — 

"  It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  they 
do  sustain  a  loss,  of  whatever  kind.  In  the 
Institutions  of  a  Christian  Man,  the  Church  of 
England  declares, '  Insomuch  as  infants,  and  chil- 
dren dying  in  their  infancy,  shall  undoubtedly 
be  saved  thereby  (i.e.,  by  baptism),  else  not.'  In 
the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  we  read,  '  It 
is  certain,  by  God's  word,  that  children  which 
are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved  : '  in  other  words,  we 
are  certain  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  baptized, 
but  have  no  assurance  of  the  salvation  of  the  un- 
baptized, infant.  The  question  must  thus  be  left 
in  obscurity,  as  we  have  no  sufficient  warrant  to 
go  beyond  the  cautious  statement  of  our  Church." 
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But  the  heart  is  stronger  than  logic.  The 
tendency  is  towards  milder  views;  and  it  may 
well  be  questioned  if  there  be  a  single  living 
Lutheran  theologian  of  high  standing  who  con- 
fines the  grace  of  salvation  to  baptized  in- 
fants. So,"  also,  the  Calvinists  speak.  Thus 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  whose  orthodoxy  is  unques- 
tioned, teaches  emphatically  the  salvation  of  all 
infants  who  die  in  infancy,  and  asserts  that  this 
is  the  "common  doctrine  of  evangelical  Protes- 
tants" (Systematic  Theology,  i.  26). 

Tt  will  thus  be  seen,  from  this  review  of  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  that  there  has  been  recent 
progress.  We  now  believe  that  God's  grace  has 
been  extended  to  all  lands,  and  are  ready  to  say 
that  infants  of  heathens,  no  less  than  of  Chris- 
tians, enter  heaven  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Surely,  He  who  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children, 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  shuts  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  no  infant's  face. 

Lit.  —  C.  P  Krauth  :  Infant- Salvation  in  the 
Cakinistic  System,  Philadelphia,  1874  (from  which 
the  above  quotations  of  Calvin  and  Musculus 
have  been  taken).  Compare  Wiggers  :  Augus- 
tinismus  u.  Pelagianismus,  i.  422;  Hodge:  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  vol.  iii.  605 ;  Hagenbach  ; 
Hist.  Doctrines,  English  translations,  vol.  ii.  74; 
Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  378-381,  and 
the  art.  Limbus.  SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON. 

INFANTICIDE,  the  practice  of  murdering  new- 
born children,  has  been  known  from  early  times, 
and  amongst  cultivated  as  well  as  barbarous 
nations.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  a  religious 
custom,  as  among  the  worshippers  of  Moloch, 
"  horrid  king,"  who  threw  their  children  as  sacri- 
fices into  his  molten  arms,  and  the  Hindus,  who 
cast  their  children  into  the  Ganges.  We  first 
meet  with  the  practice  of  abnormal  or  murderous 
infanticide  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  enjoined  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Weakly  or  deformed  in- 
fants were  exposed  to  die  on  Mount  Taygetos,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  never  be  of  service 
to  the  State.  In  Rome  the  practice  prevailed  to 
a  large  degree  during  the  imperial  period,  when 
the  marriage-vow  was  not  regarded  as  binding, 
and  Roman  ladies  counted  their  years  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  divorces  (Seneca).  Some  of  the  first 
men  of  antiquity  commended  the  practice,  as  Aris- 
totle (Repub.,  vii.  16)  and  Pliny  the  elder.  Seneca 
and  other  Roman  satirists  bear  witness  to  the  wide 
extent  of  its  prevalence.  The  custom  has  also 
prevaiie(i  among  the  peoples  of  Hindustan,  the 
Chinese,  the  Society  and  other  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  (Alaska), 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Mahome- 
tans also  practise  the  custom  of  murdering  girls 
at  their  birth.  The  motives  which  have  impelled 
parents  to  murder  their  children  have  been  con- 
siderations of  civil  obligation  (Sparta),  shame, 
disinclination  to  rear  children,  and  poverty. 

Christianity  early  set  itself  against  the  practice ; 
and  Christian  emperors,  beginning  with  Constan- 
"'">,  provided  statutes  looking  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren exposed  by  their  parents  to  death.  In  the 
n'th  century  the  custom  was  in  vogue  of  laving 
«uch  children  at  the  church-doors  (Cone.  Aries  II. 
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dren ;  and  the  Church  granted  to  them  hypotheti- 
cal baptism  (Si  non  es  baptizatus,  etc.,  "If  thou  art 
not  baptized,"  etc.).  At  a  much  later  period  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  di- 
rected his  energies  to  the  relief  of  this  class  of 
persons,  with  great  zeal.  The  last  century  and 
the  early  part  of  this  have  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  foundling  asylums  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe.  In  England  severe  laws 
have  beeii  passed,  punishing  with  penal  servitude 
and  other  penalties  the  murder  of  children  after 
and  before  their  birth.  In  France  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  foundlings  is  supposed  to  have 
followed  upon  the  use  of  the  tour,  or  revolving 
box,  which  was  so  arranged  that  the  depositor 
might  leave  the  infant  in  the  box  without  him- 
self becoming  exposed.  By  a  simple  turn  of  the 
box  from  within,  the  child  was  drawn  inside  the 
building.  In  1833  this  arrangement  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  number  of  foundlings  decreased 
from  thirty-five  thousand  in  1832  to  twenty-six 
thousand  in  1838.  A  hospital  in  Dublin,  also, 
used  a  box  of  this  description  till  1826,  when  it 
was  ordered  removed  by  Parliament.  All  the 
nations  of  Southern  Europe,  except  Greece,  and 
including  Austria,  have  permitted  the  use  of  the 
box.  According  to  Von  Oettingen  (Moralstatistik) 
the  number  of  foundling  asylums  in  France  is 
a  hundred  and  one,  Spain  forty-nine,  Austria 
thirty-six,  etc.  In  the  United  States  such  asylums 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  principal  Roman- 
Catholic  institution  of  the  kind  is  the  New- York 
Foundling  Asylum,  at  the  corner  of  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New- York  City. 
There  are  two  Protestant  (undenominational) 
institutions  in  New- York  City, — the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  and  the  Infants'  Home  and  Day 
Nursery  (established  1854).  Both  of  these  insti- 
tutions give  shelter  to  the  mothers  during  their 
confinement,  and  urge  them  to  remain  for  a  period 
with  their  children.  The  results  have  been  satis- 
factory, both  in  saving  the  mothers  from  a  con- 
tinued life  of  shame,  and  in  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  children  (about  eighty  per  cent). 

Lit. — J.  Cave  Browne:  Infanticide  in  India, 
London,  1857;  Kunze  :  D.  Kindermord,  hist.  u. 
krit.  dargest.,  Leipzig,  1860;  Greaves:  Observa- 
tions on  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Infanticide,  Manches- 
ter, 1863;  Hugel  :  D.  Findelhduser  u.  d.  Findel- 
wesen  Europas,  Vienna,  1863 ;  Tardieu  :  Etude 
med.-leg.  sur  U infanticide,  Paris,  1880  ;  arts.  Infan- 
ticide and  Foundling  Hospitals,  in  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;  and  two  arts,  in  the  New -York  Inde- 
pendent for  March  9  and  16,  1882,  by  President 
Woolsey. 

INFIDELITY.  In  this  article,  infidelity  is  used 
to  denote  the  denial  of  the  claims  of  Christianity 
as  a  divine  revelation.  In  this  sense  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  with  unbelief;  for  unbelief  equally 
takes  in  other  negative  positions,  such  as  athe- 
ism :  and  it  is  not  quite  the  same  with  scepticism, 
as  this  involves  the  deeper  philosophical  principle 
that  nothing  is  or  can  be  known.  Still,  unbelief 
may  be  used  to  include  infidelity,  all  the  more 
that  negative  views  as  to  God's  existence,  or 
personality,  or  character,  also  tend  to  cut  off  faith 
in  a  revelation  of  his  will;  and  in  like  manner 
scepticism,  having  the  same  result,  may  with 
proper  distinction  be  used  as  a  synonyme.  It  is 
to  be  added  that  the  word  "infidelity"  carries  with 
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it  a  shade  of  censure.  It  is  not  ignorance,  or 
simple  non-acceptance  of  Christianity,  that  is  as- 
serted, but  rejection;  which  the  Christian  Church 
holds  to  be  sinful.  As  faith  is  a  duty,  and  as 
those  nominal  Christians  who  come  short  of  it, 
in  not  personally  accepting  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
are  condemned,  so  those  who  carry  their  repul- 
sion farther,  even  to  denial  of  his  mission  and 
of  the  authority  of  his  word,  must  be  still  more 
blameworthy. 

The  causes  of  infidelity,  though  manifold  and 
subtle,  may  be  briefly  indicated.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  —  subjective  and  objective.  The  former 
lies  in  the  prejudices  against  Christianity  that  are 
found  within ;  the  latter,  in  the  scandals  and 
hindrances  that  come  from  without.  Of  preju- 
dices, the  chief  are  moral,  being  found  in  the 
lusts  and  passions'  which  the  gospel  condemns, 
or,  where  these  do  not  rule,  in  the  pride  and  self- 
righteousness  which  cannot  be  renounced,  or  in 
the  want  of  that  loving  and  tender  spirit  without 
which  Christianity  is  only  a  name ;  so  that  even 
the  better  class  of  unbelievers  find  uncongenial 
to  them  the  lofty  devotion  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  humbling  sense  of  sin,  in  which  the  very 
soul  of  Christianity  consists.  With  these  moral 
prejudices  intellectual  ones  may  concur,  such  as 
a  sceptical  temper,  or  a  philosophy  that  excludes 
the  supernatural,  or  a  bias  against  some  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  —  such  as  the  trinity,  or 
the  atonement,  or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Under  the  head  of  scandals  fall  all  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  Christianity  which  exist  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  — ■  the  corruptions  and  divisions  of 
churches,  the  sins  of  Christian  nations,  the 
slow  progress  and  limited  success  of  the  gospel 
through  the  fault  of  its  supporters,  and  even  the 
mistakes  of  Christians  in  dealing  with  infidelity 
itself.  With  these  causes  at  work  amidst  a  race, 
which,  as  Christians  believe,  is  ungodly  and 
fallen,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  as  there  has  been 
always  so  much  practical  unbelief  in  the  world,  a 
portion  of  this  should  take  the  form  of  open 
denial  of  the  divine  character  and  claims  of 
Christianity. 

In  sketching  the  history  of  infidelity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  great  periods,  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  which  are  found  to 
differ  not  only  in  time,  but  in  character.  The 
ancient  infidelity  meets  the  Christian  religion  at 
its  birth,  and  continues  till  the  fall  of  Paganism, 
opposing  the  gospel  from  the  ground  of  false  reli- 
gion, or  professed  revelation  of  some  kind  or 
other;  whereas  the  modern  infidelity  has  more 
and  more  detached  itself,  since  the  Reformation, 
from  all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  or  at  least  in 
any  revelation  of  which  the  claims  can  be  upheld 
against  Christianity.  This  classification,  indeed, 
is  not  strictly  ©  >rrect ;  for  there  were  earlier  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity,  like  Lucian,  who  antici- 
pated the  more  negative  and  anti-supernaturalist 
style  of  more  recent  centuries,  as,  indeed,  this 
necessarily  followed  from  the  sceptical  and  Epi- 
curean philosophy.  But  the  most  influential 
antagonists  of  Christianity  all  wrote  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  popular  religion,  however  spiritualized, 
and  did  not  reject  Christianity  because  it  was  a 
revelation,  but  because  it  set  aside  other  and 
better-warranted  revelations,  like  those  of  Pagan- 
ism.    It  is  only  on  the  mission-field  that  Chris- 


tianity now  finds  similar  resistance;  but  this  is 
hardly  called  infidelity.     The  only  form  of  oppo- 
sition which  is  the  same  all  through  is  that  of 
the   Jews;   Justin  Martyr  encountering  Trypho 
in  the  second  century ;  and  Limborch,  Orobio,  in 
the  seventeenth  in  the  same  way,  each  uphold- 
ing one  revelation  against  another  as  professed. 
But,  as  the  Jewish  controversy  hardly  belongs  to 
infidelity,  this  exception  may  be  also  disregarded. 
Without  entering  into  the  whole  field  of  ancient 
apologetics,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  principal 
writers  on  the  unbelieving  side.     We  need  not 
dwell  on  Lucian,  who  satirizes  the  credulity  of 
the  Christians,  which  laid  them  open  to  impostors 
like  the  adventurer  Peregrinus ;  nor  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  in  his  Meditations  (XI.  3), 
condemns  their  martyr-spirit  as  "  mere  obstinacy." 
But  there  are  four  writers  between  the  second 
and   fourth   century  who   bring   out  the   whole 
spirit  of  early  infidelity,  and  in  the  replies  to 
them   by   leading   Christians    (though   in    some 
cases  most  of  the  attack  or  defence  has  perished) 
the  controversy  is  exhausted.     These  are  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  Julian.      Of  these  by 
far  the  most  important  is  the  first,  Celsus.     He 
is  probably  to  be  placed  in  the  last  thirty  years 
of  the  second  century ;  and  his  work  was  entitled 
The    True    Word    (uAi?i9^f  loyog).      We    know  it 
almost  entirely  from   the   reply  of   Origen,  the 
masterpiece  of  ancient  apologetics,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  written  till  seventy  or  eighty  years 
later.     The  value  of  the  work  of  Celsus  is* very 
great,  not  so  much  from  the  ability  and  learning 
of  its  author,  though  these  are  considerable,  as 
from  the  fulness  with  which  it  reflects  early  hos- 
tility to  Christ,  and  from  the  confirmation  which 
it  gives  to  the  early  reception  of  the  Christian 
books,  and  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  Celsus  to  any  category ; 
and,  though  he  is  repeatedly  charged  by  Origen 
with  being  an  Epicurean,  there  are  large  Platonic 
elements  in   his   philosophy.     He   assumes  even 
the  tone  of  a  Jew,  and  under  that  character  re- 
proaches,   in   the   beginning   of   his  work,  first 
Christ,  and  then  those  Jews  who  had  gone  over 
to  Christianity.     He  is,  however,  most  at  home 
as  a  Pagan,  accepting  in  the  gross  the  polytheism 
of  his  age,  without  seeking  much  to  spiritualize 
it,  and  inculcating  adherence  to  tradition,  faith 
in  demons,  and  worship  of  images.     He  has,  to 
begin  with,  a  very  low  idea  of  human  destiny, 
as  little  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  beasts, 
which  makes  him  resent  the  pretensions  of  Chris- 
tians, and  ridicule  their  hopes  of  the  resurrection 
as   the   "hopes   of  worms."      His  philosophical 
pride  makes  him  recoil  from  their  blind  faith; 
and  his  self -righteousness  leads  him  to  repel  a 
sect  that   opened   the   door  to   "sinners."     His 
greatest   stumbling-block   is   the   incarnation   of 
Christ,  to  which  he  perpetually  returns,  with  the 
humiliation  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  see,  that,  while  attacking  the  Jews, 
he  has  all  the  contempt  of  the  Jew  for  the  absence 
of   signs,  and   of  the  Greek  for  the  neglect  of 
wisdom.      There   is   also   the   offence   in   Chris- 
tianity, beyond  Judaism,  of  a  larger  spirit,  averse 
to  national  ties,  of  a  more  enthusiastic  hope,  and 
of    a    proselytism   strong  enough,   with    all    its 
alleged  childish  weakness,  to  shake  the  empire, 
and  to  turn  contempt  into  anger  and  fear.     The 
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more  special  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as 
the  atonement  and  the  new  birth,  Celsus  hardly 
sees,  and  therefore  he  hardly  assails  them.  It  is 
still  to  him  the  exitiabilis  superstitio  of  Tacitus, 
brought  a  good  deal  nearer,  and  in  proportion 
more  hateful.  Still  it  is  wonderful,  within  his 
own  range,  that  Celsus  sees  so  much,  and  has 
anticipated  so  much,  of  the  coarser  style  of  attack 
on  Christianity.  The  contradictions  of  Scripture, 
and  its  plagiarisms  from  Plato  and  the  philoso- 
phers; the  divisions  and  strifes  of  Christians; 
the  want  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  with  a 
general  ridiculous  narrowness  and  fanaticism,  — 
these  are  his  characteristic  contribution  to  the 
reproaches  of  ages.  Nor  has  he  made  one  single 
concession,  or  written  one  redeeming  sentence ; 
so  that  his  great  services  to  Christian  apologetics, 
in  his  admissions  as  to  the  dates  of  sacred  books, 
and  other  facts,  are  wholly  involuntary.  It  has 
been  the  function  of  Christianity  to  train  even 
its  opponents  to  seize  something  of  its  own  point 
of  view.  But  to  this  Celsus  is  the  ideal  oppo- 
site; and  the  contrast  is  most  complete  in  his 
great  antagonist  Origen,  who,  in  meeting  Celsus, 
has  met  the  best  who  have  followed  him,  and  has 
'made  this  first  still  the  most  fruitful  and  sugges- 
tive of  all  apologetic  controversies. 

Porphyry,  though  a  much  abler  man  than  Cel- 
sus, and  a  more  voluminous  writer  against  Chris- 
tianity, exists  in  much  scantier  fragments ;  so  that 
little  is  added  from  him  to  the  stock  of  argu- 
ment. He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  born  about 
233  A.D.,  and  was  the  companion,  biographer, 
and  expositor  of  I'lotinus,  the  founder  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  In  him  and  in  his 
party  this  system  of  mystic  idealism,  opposed  to 
Christianity  by  its  radical  exclusion  of  the  incar- 
nation, was  further  bent  into  hostility  by  its 
effort  to  spiritualize  the  current  Paganism,  and 
maintain  its  influence.  This,  doubtless,  lent  a 
color  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Porphyry  against 
the  Christians  (kot«  xp^navuv),  in  fifteen  books, 
which  was  written  about  the  year  270.  But  as 
the  lengthened  replies  to  this  work,  including 
that  of  Eusebius  the  church  historian,  have  per- 
ished, we  cannot  trace  its  sequence,  or  even  its 
characteristic  features.  He  seems  more  than 
Celsus  to  have  gone  into  detailed  criticism  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testament  Scriptures;  and  hence 
the  attacks  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  writ- 
ten after  the  event,  winch  are  replied  to  by 
Jerome  and  other  writers;  and  also  on  Paul, 
whom  Celsus  does  not  notice.  As  an  example  of 
nismore  philosophical  manner,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion, why  the  gospel  was  not  sent  earlier  to 
nations  like  the  Britons,  that  so  greatly  needed  it. 
cut  altogether  the  materials  for  an  account  of 
Porphyry's  polemic  against  the  Christians  are 
fliappomtingly  meagre;  and  the  difficulties  are 
increased  by  his  work  on  The  Philosophy  of  Ora- 
««,  in  which,  though  after  Eusebius  generally 
accepted,  there  is  much  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
Hie  more  spiritualizing  strain  of  his  philosophy ; 
e-g-,  in  the  oracle  on  Christ,  as  eminent  in  piety, 
and  admitted  to  heaven,  which  is  not  such  as 
would  have  been  expected  from  an  author  who 
ChrT't    S-°"e  °f  the  m°St  strenuous  opponents  of 

Hierocles  was  Governor  of  Bithynia  during  the 
last  persecution,  which  began  under  Diocletian,  in 


303.  In  a  work  addressed  to  Christians,  with  other 
attacks  he  drew  a  parallel,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Christ,  between  his  life  and  miracles  and  those 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  This  Pagan  hero,  half 
philosopher,  half  magician,  had  lived  from  the 
days  of  Nero  to  those  of  Domitian,  and  wandered 
over  much  of  the  world.  His  life  had  been  writ- 
ten a  century  after  his  death  by  Philostratus,  a 
rhetorician  of  Lemnos  ;  and  now  Hierocles  turned 
this  biography  into  a  weapon  of  invidious  con- 
trast. Eusebius,  in  a  very  able  reply,  shows  how 
loose  the  historical  foundation  was,  how  ludi- 
crous or  ill-attested  the  miracles  were  (professedly 
wrought  in  Ephesus,  Kome,  and  elsewhere),  and 
how  void  the  whole  career  was  of  moral  greatness 
and  significance.  The  attempt  of  Hierocles  is 
only  interesting  as  a  type  of  similar  efforts,  even 
to  our  own  day,  to  meet  the  claims  of  Christ  by 
a  general  naturalist  theory  of  hero-worship  or  of 
founders  in  religion;  but  the  modern  theories, 
though  far  more  refined  and  extended,  are  even 
more  helpless,  as  they  wholly  deny  the  supernatu- 
ral, and  so  reduce  the  possible  dimensions  of  the 
hero,  that  Christ,  if  at  all  drawn  after  the  Gospels, 
still  leaves  every  parallel  behind. 

The  last  name,  Julian,  is  more  important  as  a 
figure  in  history  than  as  a  writer  against  Chris- 
tianity. His  public  career  does  not  need  to  be 
noticed  here.  The  admirable  sketch  of  Gibbon, 
supplemented  on  its  religious  side  by  that  of 
Neander,  meets  all  necessities.  It  is  only  requi- 
site to  notice  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
written  in  the  winter  of  362,  in  Antioch.  Of 
this  we  have  numerous  fragments  preserved  in 
the  interesting  reply  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in 
ten  books,  who,  though  inferior  to  Origen,  meets 
Julian  with  a  Greek  learning  and  dialectical 
skill  worthy  of  his  cause  and  his  opponent.  Of 
this  work  of  Julian  a  large  part  was  occupied 
with  charges  against  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  endeavored  to  show  that  Christians  had  no 
authority  for  relaxing  in  any  of  its  ordinances, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  took  the  side  of  the 
Jews  against  them  ;  and  similar  attacks  were 
made  on  the  New  Testament,  as,  for  example, 
that  John  alone  had  asserted  the  Saviour's  deity. 
None  of  the  concessions  which  Julian  had  prac- 
tically made  to  Christianity  in  borrowing  from  it 
are  hinted  at  in  this  treatise ;  but  the  whole 
strain  is  satirical  and  derisive,  as  towards  a  reli- 
gion which  boasted  such  great  things,  and  yet 
shut  itself  up  in  a  corner  of  the  world. 

From  the  fall  of  Paganism  to  the  Reformation 
the  conflict  with  infidelity  ceases,  or  is  only  pro- 
longed by  other  weapons  than  those  of  contro- 
versy. Mohammedanism  comes  on  the  scene, 
retorting  on  its  opponents  the  reproach  of  being 
infidels ;  but  this  leads  to  no  collision  of  argu- 
ment, but  of  sterner  combat.  At  length  the 
Reformation  in  the  Western  Church  appears,  and 
this,  from  a  Roman-Catholic  point  of  view,  might 
be  regarded  as  unbelief ;  but  Protestantism  dis- 
owns the  name,  and  though  cut  off  from  the 
Christian  pale,  yet,  by  its  witness  for  the  Bible 
and  for  the  authority  of  Christ,  hinders  even  Rome 
from  branding  its  career  as  the  same  with  that 
of  infidelity.  It  is  not  till  a  century  after  the 
Reformation,  that  in  lands  professedly  Christian, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  a  phenomenon 
truly  entitled  to  the  name  of  infidelity  arises,  and 
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that  with  such  new  features  as  to  stand  distinct 
from  the  Pagan  unbelief  of  the  early  centuries. 
Of  this,  as  already  stated,  the  marked  feature, 
though  it  comes  slowly  and  hesitatingly  to  light, 
is  the  denial  of  all  revelation,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  whatever  religion  is  still  retained,  be  it 
much  or  little,  to  reason  as  its  origin  and  sover- 
eign rule.  This,  accordingly, — the  modern  infi- 
delity from  the  seventeenth  century  to  our  own 
days,  —  has  now  to  be  sketched. 

In  its  earlier  shapes  this  unbelief  is  less  national ; 
afterwards  it  concentrates  itself  in  different  lands, 
and  passes  through  successive  national  phases.  To 
the  earliest  period  belong  Herbert  and  Hobbes, 
who,  though  English,  have  by  education  and  char- 
acter a  cosmopolitan  element ;  Spinoza,  who  as 
a  Jew  belongs  to  all  literature ;  and  Bayle,  whose 
wandering  life,  and  studies  in  universal  criticism, 
abate  his  otherwise  French  individuality.  It  is 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  unbelief,  after 
the  national  phases  of  the  eighteenth,  —  deism, 
encyclopedism,  rationalism,  —  has  returned  to  its 
earlier  type. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  whose 
life  as  that  of  a  soldier-philosopher  is  a  kind  of 
reduced  image  of  Descartes,  holds,  like  him,  to 
spiritualism,  and,  though  unhappily  never  recov- 
ered to  the  faith  of  his  brother  George  the  poet, 
still  retains  many  Christian  elements,  and  in  his 
five  principles  —  God,  worship,  virtue,  repentance, 
rewards  and  punishments  —  advances  nothing 
hostile  to  Christianity,  though  he  ignores  it. 
His  De  Veritate  (1624)  was  followed  after  his 
death  by  his  De  Religione  Geutilium  (1663),  which 
fails  to  establish  these  principles  as  the  sum  of 
Paganism,  though  it  begins,  amid  much  awkward- 
ness, modern  inquiries  into  comparative  religion 
in  a  spirit  out  of  sympathy  with  Christianity. 

Hobbes  (1588-1679)  is  even  less  an  avowed  un- 
believer than  Herbert ;  and  his  scheme  might  in 
strictness  be  called  heresy  rather  than  infidel- 
ity. He  seeks  in  his  other  works,  and  especially 
in  the  Leviathan,  to  build  up  a  system  that  may 
support  his  political  philosophy  as  one  of  des- 
potism, from  the  Bible.  But  the  foundations  of 
materialism,  selfishness,  and  agnosticism,  on  which 
the  whole  rests,  are  such  that  the  walls  of  the 
structure  are  pressed  out  of  their  place,  even  had 
the  style  of  Bible  interpretation  not  been  so  arbi- 
trary and  paradoxical  as  to  forfeit  identity  in  the 
structure  with  all  ordinary  Christianity.  A  Christ 
whose  other  offices  are  subordinated  to  his  kingly, 
and  whose  kingly  office  is  practically  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  is  about  all  of  Chris- 
tianity that  Hobbes,  with  his  elaborate  deductions 
and  expositions,  retains. 

Spinoza  (1632-77)  departs  entirely  from  Her- 
bert in  renouncing  theism,  and  resting  on  a  pan- 
theistic basis  (Ethica,  1677)  ;  but,  so  long  as  he 
professed  theism  (Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus, 
1670),  he  recalls  Hobbes  at  least  in  his  founding 
of  right  on  power,  and  in  his  free  and  rationaliz- 
ing strain  of  Scripture  criticism.  Many  of  Spino- 
za's hypotheses  in  excluding  the  miraculous  are  as 
arbitrary  as  those  of  Hobbes ;  and  it  was  certainly 
uncandid  for  him  to  argue  against  miracles  as  a 
theist,  while  keeping  his  pantheism  in  reserve; 
but  his  schemes  and  theories  have  been  still  more 
influential,  and  are  to  this  day  widely  current. 
His  pantheism  does  not  require  to  be  here  noticed, 


as  lying  beyond  our  definition  of  infidelity.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  consider  how  much  there 
is  of  lingering  sympathy  with  the  Christian  view 
of  the  exalted  character  of  Christ,  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  coming  from  a  Jew,  though  the 
radical  pantheism  and  anti-supernaturalism  of  his 
system  bar  the  just  influence  of  this  tendency. 

The  sceptical  side  of  this  early  period  is  repre- 
sented by  Bayle  (1647-1706),  whose  Huguenot 
extraction,  and  temporary  conversion  to  Roman- 
ism, so  far  determine  the  type  of  his  hostility  to 
Christian  faith.  A  professor  in  Protestant  semi- 
naries like  Sedan  and  Rotterdam,  void  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  Reformed  creed,  save  on  the  side 
of  culture  and  liberty,  his  life  becomes  one  long 
critical  process  without  earnestness  or  fruit,  save 
only  as  the  debates  of  all  systems  with  each  other 
are  recorded.  This  is  the  work  of  his  Dictionary, 
published  in  1697,  and  for  the  next  century  a 
storehouse  of  negative  criticism  and  a  forerunner 
of  the  French  Encyclope'die ;  only  that  Bayle  is 
more  fair  in  dealing  out  doubts  and  difficulties 
all  round,  so  that  orthodoxy  merely  shares  in  the 
general  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  earliest  period  of  mod- 
ern doubt  contained  all  the  internal  conflicts  and 
discords  that  were  afterwards  to  be  developed, 
and  which  have  made  it  strong  for  attack  on 
Christianity,  but  feeble  in  supplying  its  place. 
All  comes  more  to  light  in  the  next  century, 
when  infidelity  gains  more  full  expression  and 
power.  This  brings  with  it  the  three  national 
and  mutually  related  movements  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

English  deism  springs  up  on  the  soil  of  reli- 
gious decay  and  latitude  and  of  political  freedom, 
not  without  help  from  the  Socinian  tendency 
which  had  clung  as  a  shade  to  the  Reformation, 
and  with  its  waning  light  gained  in  influence. 
The  deistic  movement  stands  out  as  the  first  com- 
bined protest  of  educated  thought  in  Europe 
against  Christianity ;  and  therefore  its  history  is 
all  the  more  instructive,  and  its  failure  confirma- 
tory of  faith.  It  fills  up  the  space  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  rise  of  Methodism  and  the  re- 
awakening of  religious  life  in  England.  Its  earlier 
struggles  are  more  desultory  and  miscellaneous  ; 
its  later,  more  concentrated  and  definite. 

To  the  former  belongs  Charles  Blount,  whose 
Oracles  of  Reason,  published  in  1695,  after  his 
death,  discloses  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Deists  " 
had  been  taken  by  the  party  which  traced  itself 
to  Herbert,  and  who,  in  an  earlier  work  (1680)  on 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  had,  apparently  without 
knowing  it,  renewed  the  effort  of  Hierocles  to  ac- 
count on  natural  principles  for  the  career  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Another  miscellaneous  writer,  of  Irish 
birth,  is  Toland  (1670-1722),  who,' in  his  Christi- 
anity not  Mysterious,  touches  without  real  depth 
the  nature  of  mysteries,  then  maintains  in  his 
Amyntor  the  looseness  of  the  canon,  drawing  forth 
the  masterly  work  of  Lardner,  and  after  other 
fugitive  pieces,  still  professing  something  of  Chris- 
tianity, ends  in  1720  by  publishing  anonymously 
a  confession  of  pantheism  in  his  Pantheisticon, 
though  balanced  by  another  work  of  a  contrary 
tenor  in  the  same  year.  We  may  perhaps  include 
here  also  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  Characteristics 
(1711)  contain  strictures  on  the  moral  aspects  ot 
Christianity  hardly  consistent  with  his  profession 
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of  belief,  and  certainly  Anthony  Collins  (1676- 
1729),  whose  first  appearance  in  connection  with 
this  controversy,  in  his  Discourse  on  Freethinking 
(1713),  is  little  more  than  a  clever  burlesque,  de- 
signed, without  any  scientific  method,  to  put 
Christians  on  the  same  ground  of  ultimate  de- 
pendence on  reason  with  the  rising  sect  of  free- 
thinkers, though  this  manifesto  more  than  met 
its  match  in  the  learning,  argument,  and  wit  of 
Bentley. 

The  most  important  period  in  the  deistic  move- 
ment, that  which  deals  more  with  definite  topics, 
falls  under  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  and  this  is 
led  in  by  Collins,  whose  work  on  prophecy,  The 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(17-4),  is  more  solid  and  serious  than  his  first, 
though  marked  also  by  a  one-sidedness  and  con- 
troversial art  above  which  he  never  rose.  The 
aim  of  this  treatise  was  to  show  that  prophecy 
had  only  been  meant,  and  only  fulfilled,  allegori- 
cally,  that  is,  not  at  all ;  and  the  conflict  between 
him  and  Bishop  Chandler  and  his  many  other 
opponents  turned  on  the  criticism  of  texts,  and 
the  evidence  of  their  accomplishment.  He  replied 
to  the  bishop  in  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy 
considered  (1727),  but  somewhat  changed  his 
ground  without  acknowledging  it.  He  has  anti- 
cipated modern  criticism  as  to  Daniel,  but  is  out 
of  harmony  with  it  in  denying  all  early  Messianic 
hopes  and  traditions. 

The  discussion  on  prophecy  gave  birth  to  that 
on  miracles,  which  was  conducted  by  Thomas 
Woolston,  an  ex-fellow  of  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge (1667-1733).  As  Collins  had  reduced 
prophecy,  so  Woolston  reduced  miracle,  to  alle- 
gory, and  denied  the  literal  facts.  His  Discourses 
on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  (1727-30),  though 
reaching  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies,  are  now 
generally  discredited  for  their  violent  and  uncrit- 
ical spirit,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  his  assert- 
ing a  compact  between  the  disciples  and  Jewish 
rulers,  which  the  former  violated  by  stealing  the 
Saviour's  body.  It  would  have  been  well  had 
Woolston  been  replied  to  only  in  works  like 
Bishop  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses;  but, 
unhappily,  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  died 
in  some  degree  of  restraint. 

The  central  passage  of  this  controversy  was 
the  debate  on  the  possibility  and  credibility  of 
revelation.  This  arose  with  Matthew  Tindal 
(16oG-1733),  an  ex-fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford, 
who  had  in  his  youth  gone  over  to  Popery,  and 
then  recoiled  to  a  different  extreme.  His  work, 
Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation  (1730),  was  mainly 
designed  to  set  aside  revelation  by  building  on 
the  law  of  nature,  or  equal  relation  of  God  to  his 
creatures  at  all  times.  This  was  answered  best 
oi  all  by  Conybeare  (1732),  that  the  law  of  nature 
lett  room  for  the  progressive  light  of  nature,  and 
tnat,  especially  where  sin  had  entered,  this  might 
take  the  form  of  revelation,  and  attest  itself  to 
we  inward  eye,  without  being  absolutely  the 
f>ame  with  natural  data.      To  this  writer  also, 

JmfiA  -°  any  other'  Butler>  in  his  Analogy 

U'uo),  replied,  without  naming  him,  by  showing 
mat  objections  to  the  limited  area  or  defective 
evidence  of  revelation  struck  equally  at  natural 
religion.  With  the  defeat  of  Tindal,  the  deistic 
conflict  slackened,  and  no  equal  work  appeared. 
1  nomas   Chubb    (1679-1747),  glove-maker   in 


Salisbury,  with  considerable  force  of  untrained 
faculties,  mingled  repeatedly  in  the  controversy, 
though  at  first  more  as  a  Socinian,  till  in  his  last 
work  he  assails  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  seems  to  give  up  all  Christ's  historic 
claims.  With  his  assault  on  morality  in  its 
Christian  shape  might  seem  to  agree  the  work 
published  in  1737,  The  Moral  Philosopher,  known 
to  be  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  dispossessed  dissent- 
ing minister,  who  died  in  1713.  But  Morgan  only 
assails  the  Old  Testament,  allows  the  sinlessness 
of  Christ,  and  acknowledges  the  greatness  of 
Paul ;  though,  like  the  Tubingen  school,  he  sepa- 
rates between  him  and  the  Jewish  apostles,  and 
even  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  a  protest  against 
him.  Morgan's  antipathy  to  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  supposed  to  have  called  forth  Warbur- 
ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;  but  this  was  medi- 
tated and  partly  written  before. 

The  English  deism,  as  Lechler  has  well  shown, 
had  a  tendency  to  scepticism,  though  he  is  proba- 
bly wrong  in  supposing  that  our  next  writer  cre- 
ated any  epoch.  This  was  Henry  Dodwell,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  non-juror  of  that  name, 
whose  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument  (17 '42) 
is  a  pretended  defence  of  the  gospel  as  resting  on 
inward  light ;  which,  however,  is  pushed  so  far  as 
to  be  caricatured.  The  necessary  limitation,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  self-evidencing  power  of 
Christianity,  was  ably  given  by  Philip  Doddridge. 

A  still  more  sceptical  writer,  though  a  professed 
theist,  was  Lord  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751).  This 
eminent  statesman  had  no  radical  principles  in 
theology ;  and,  without  any  theory  of  scepticism, 
his  views  as  to  the  divine  attributes  are  radically 
contradictory,  and  change  whenever  Christianity 
is  to  be  assailed.  His  posthumous  book,  in 
5  vols.  {Philosophical  Works,  1754),  which  is  largely 
an  attempt  to  trace  Christianity  to  Platonism,  of 
which  he  has  a  dark  idea,  is  a  total  failure  from 
want  of  learning  (the  Platonic  authorities  being 
quoted  in  Latin)  and  of  fairness ;  and  his  attacks 
on  the  Old  Testament  are  equally  violent.  There 
is  here  the  origin  of  much  in  Voltaire ;  but  no 
intelligent  opponent  could  now  write  in  this  strain. 

The  greatest  name  on  the  sceptical  side,  beyond 
all  question,  is  that  of  Hume  (1711-76).  But 
Hume's  scepticism,  if  more,  as  he  said  himself, 
than  a  play  of  the  intellect,  would  not  be  fair; 
and  Theism  and  Christianity  might  still  be  as 
practical  as  the  necessary  biases  of  human  motive 
and  character.  Hume  has  not  thus  held  the  bal- 
ance even ;  and  his  famous  argument  on  miracles 
(1748)  would,  as  Mill  has  conceded,  be  recalled 
by  restoring  the  idea  of  God,  not  to  mention, 
that,  in  seeming  to  argue  against  the  credibility 
of  testimony,  he  has  argued  equally  against  the 
credibility  of  sense,  and  so  far  begged  the  ques- 
tion, that  miracles  are  only  matters  of  testimony, 
and  never  of  experience.  Other  exceptions  are 
taken,  in  the  best  reply  to  Hume,  — that  by  Camp- 
bell, On  Miracles  (1762) ;  and  Hume  has  not  been 
generally  followed,  except  by  those  who  deny  mira- 
cles, not  merely  as  incognizable,  but  as  impossible. 

With  Hume,  though  lying  outside  of  the  deistic 
controversy,  we  may  rank  his  great,  even  greater, 
fellow-historian,  Gibbon  (1737-94).  Gibbon,  like 
Bayle,  loses  all  the  earnestness  of  belief  with 
his  return  from  Romanism ;  and  his  Decline  and 
Fall  shows  how  deeply  insensible  he  was  to  the 
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divine  power  of  Christianity.  Yet  the  work  is 
an  involuntary  tribute  to  its  greatness ;  and  the 
attempt,  far  beyond  any  thing  in  deism,  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  secondary  causes,  is  an  anticipa- 
tion of  more  recent  efforts,  while  recognizing  its 
world-historical  importance,  to  bring  it  within  the 
laws  of  natural  development.  Gibbon,  however, 
here  lies  beyond  even  the  position  of  French 
encyclopedism,  of  which  he  was  a  sympathetic 
witness,  and  of  this  we  must  now  speak. 

The  national  unbelief  of  France  in  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  called,  from  its  Encyclopedic  (1751- 
65),  "Encyclopedism;"  but  to  Voltaire  (1694^-1778), 
more  than  to  any  other  writer  in  that  work,  it  is 
due.  The  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  immense 
abuses  and  corruptions  in  Church  and  State,  by 
the  quarrels  between  Jesuitism  and  Jansenism  in 
the  bosom  of  Rome,  and  by  the  absence  of  Bible 
knowledge  and  of  living  piety.  Voltaire,  bor- 
rowing his  materials  from  England,  where  he  had 
resided  from  1726  to  1728,  and  favored  by  high 
influence  with  great  personages,  like  Frederick 
the  Great  (at  whose  court  he  resided  from  1750 
to  1753),  gave,  by  his  dexterity  and  wit,  to  unbe- 
lief a  European  prominence,  to  which  also  his 
struggles  for  toleration,  as  in  the  case  of  Calas 
(1762),  contributed.  But  there  is  in  Voltaire  no 
accurate  learning,  or  sustained  argument,  or  even 
consistent  scheme  of  natural  religion ;  and  his 
criticisms  on  the  Bible,  as  on  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  have  been  set  aside  as  superficial  and 
inadequate.  Yet  his  works,  issued  from  his  re- 
treat at  Ferney,  and  those  of  his  associates  (like 
D'Alembert,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Encyclope- 
dic), while  those  of  others  (like  the  still  more 
important  editor,  Diderot)  went  on  to  atheism, 
produced  a  universal  agitation,  and  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  the  French  Revolution,  with 
its  temporary  overthrow  of  Christianity. 

In  this  work  of  antichristian  propagandism 
it  has  been  common  to  unite  with  the  name  of 
Voltaire  that  of  Rousseau  (1712-78) ;  but  this 
has  been  shown  by  more  careful  inquiries  to  be 
a  mistake.  The  Swiss  writer,  no  doubt,  in  his 
Contrat  Social  (1762),  had  struck  a  democratic  note 
deeper  than  any  thing  in  Voltaire;  and  in  his 
Emile  (1762)  he  had,  in  the  "  Profession  of  Faith  " 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Swiss  vicar,  seemed  to 
share  the  prevailing  doubts  as  to  the  evidences 
of  revelation.  But,  though  these  and  other  facts 
linked  Rousseau  with  revolution,  there  was  a  dis- 
cord with  Voltaire  more  than  personal.  He  elo- 
quently protested  against  the  atheism  by  which 
Voltaire  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded,  strove 
to  explain  his  own  liberties  in  harmony  with  be- 
lief in  Christianity,  and  in  his  tributes  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  character  of  Christ,  however 
unhappy  the  tenor  of  his  life,  separated  himself 
from  every  writer  of  that  school.  As  it  was,  the 
encyclopedic  movement  was  only  powerful  for 
destruction ;  and  infidelity,  in  submitting  to  the 
return  even  of  Romanism  to  fresh  ascendency, 
had  openly  to  confess  its  own  weakness. 

The  movement  in  Germany  called  rationalism 
was  largely  derived  from  English  and  French 
sources,  but  probably  as  much  from  the  decay 
of  Christian  faith  and  life  among  the  German 
people.  The  revival,  under  Spener  and  Francke, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  downward  course  of  all  the  old  churches 


of   the  Reformation;    and  a  cold  and  scholastic 
orthodoxy  gave  way  to  doubt  and  negation,  as 
carrying  with  them  apparently  more  of  freshness 
and  interest.      A   threefold   tendency  has  been 
here  remarked :  First,  The  popular  philosophy  move- 
ment, which,  no  longer  met  by  the  speculative 
element  (as  in  Leibnitz,  and  less  strictly  in  Wolff) 
reduced   philosophy  to  empiricism,  and  rehVion 
to  naturalism.      Of  this  school  an  exaggerated 
example  was  C.  F.  Bahrdt  (1741-92).     Secondly, 
The  critical  school,  which,  developing  the  conces- 
sions of  Baumgarten,  Ernesti,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
passed — in  the  hands  of  Sender  in  Halle,  Eichhorn 
in  Gdttingen,  and   Paulus   in   Heidelberg,  with 
many  others — to  a  denial  of  all  distinctive  inspira- 
tion in  the  sacred  books,  and  of  all  special  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  their  contents,  while  still  exalting 
Christ  as  a  great  Example  and  Teacher.     In  one 
who  belonged  partly  to  the  popular  and  partly  to 
the  critical  school — Reimarus  (1694-1768),  teacher 
in  the  Gymnasium  of  Hamburg  —  this  minimum 
of  doctrine  was  not  retained;  and  in  his  work, 
published  after  his  death  by  Lessing  as  Fragments 
from  the  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel  (1774-78),  the 
Saviour,  though  not  without  excellent  morality, 
is  treated  as  a  political  enthusiast  who  failed  in 
setting  up  by  his   triumphal   entry  a  temporal 
kingdom,   and    his    disciples    as    schemers  who 
adapted  their  theology  to  the  altered   circum- 
stances, and  stole  the  body  of  Jesus  to  counte- 
nance the  fraud  of  a  resurrection.      Lessing,  in 
publishing  these  fragments,  disclaimed  all  sympa- 
thy with  them,  as,  indeed,  his  Education  of  the 
Human  Race  (1777-80)  is  based  upon  a  different 
principle ;  but  in  his  replies  to  Pastor  Goetze  of 
Hamburg,  and  others,  who  resented  his  act,  he 
showed  himself  so  much  an  apologist  of  Reima- 
rus, and  an  assailant  of  the  letter  of  the  gospel 
history,  while  professing  to  uphold  its  spirit,  that 
his  relation  to  Christianity  is  rendered  uncertain. 
The  third  school  is   that  of  ethical  rationalism, 
represented   by  Kant  and   his   followers,  which 
finds   expression   in   that  philosopher's  Religion 
within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason  (1792).     Here 
the  weakness  of  Kant's  philosophy,  in  making  the 
infinite  and  absolute  mere  regulative  ideas  that 
could  not  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite,  is 
seen;  for  the  incarnation,  the  keystone  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  misunderstood,  and  the  historical  Christ 
becomes  the  mere  ultimatum  of  ethical  teaching, 
whose  so-called  offices  are  to  be  idealized  into 
subjective  processes  in  the  heart  of  the  individual, 
while  also  connected  with  a  society  in  which  moral 
results  can  alone  be  achieved,  but  who  stands 
upon  the  footing  of  reason  and  moral  law,  rather 
than  of   redemption  and  grace  in  the  ordinary 
Christian   sense  of   these  terms.      Hence,  while 
Kant  is  the  highest  summit  of  rationalism,  and 
even  so  far  the  prophet  of  a  return  to  faith,  in- 
cluding in  a  sinless  Christ  miracle  and  the  basis 
of  incarnation,  it  remained  for  another  century, 
under    Schleiermacher    and    his    followers,    not 
without  their  own  inconsistencies,  to  escape  from 
mere  nature,  and  to  restore  an  historical  Chris- 
tianity to  its  true  place. 

Such  was  unbelief  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; and,  as  the  present  advanced,  the  demonstrat- 
ed failure  of  scepticism  to  organize  revolution, 
with  the  re-action  in  favor  of  belief,  compelled 
it  to  assume  a  more  respectful  attitude  towards 
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Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt 
more  earnestly,  on  naturalist  principles,  to  solve 
its  origin  and  history.  To  this  latter  task  the 
movement  in  philosophy  and  science  also  urged ; 
and  hence  unbelief  has  grappled  with  this  prob- 
lem under  one  or  other  of  the  reigning  tendencies 
that  have  divided  the  century :  first,  speculative 
pantheism,  and,  secondly,  materialistic  or  evolu- 
tionist agnosticism.  These  types  appear  succes- 
sively in  the  most  prominent  unbeliever  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  David  Friedrich  Strauss :  in 
others  they  are  more  or  less  traceable.  Strauss 
passes  through  three  periods,  publishing  the  first 
edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu  in  1835,  in  which  he 
gathers  up  the  hints  of  earlier  critics,  like  Eich- 
horn  and  Gabler,  as  to  a  mythical  element  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  explains  the  facts  as  stated  in 
the  Gospels  as  unhistorical  reflections  of  the  dis- 
ciples' love  and  admiration,  fashioning  their  Christ 
after  Messianic  traditions  and  their  own  fancies, 
the  only  truth  being  the  embodiment  in  him  of 
the  Hegelian  idea  that  God  and  man  are  one ; 
then,  in  his  recast  of  this  work  in  1864,  dropping 
altogether  the  Hegelian  frame,  and  in  the  old 
deistic  way  treating  Jesus  as  a  great  personality 
who  realizes  the  fatherhood  of  God,  while  from  the 
school  of  Baur  tendency  is  called  in  to  help  out 
the  myth ;  then,  lastly,  in  his  Old  and  New  Faith 
of  1873,  not  long  before  his  death,  going  over  to 
the  theory  of  evolutionism  in  its  atheistic  shape, 
and  striking  out  many  of  his  concessions  to  the 
character  of  Jesus;  for  which,  indeed,  the  way 
was  prepared  by  his  admiring  biographies  of 
Reimarus  (in  1862)  and  of  Voltaire  (in  1872). 
Such  a  career  refutes  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
great  acuteness  of  the  criticism  of  this  author; 
for  the  only  thing  common  to  its  successive  philo- 
sophic schemes  is  the  unbounded  confidence  with 
which  each  is  upheld. 

Similar  is  the  failure  of  Ernest  Renan,  whose 
Vie  de  Jesus  (1863)  reveals  less  of  a  philosophic 
and  theologic  basis;  the  chief  thing  of  this  kind 
being  an  immoral  deism,  which  builds  the  universe 
upon  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  makes 
the  spurious  miracles  of  Jesus  necessary  to  his 
success.  Here  there  are  less  of  the  critical  dis- 
sections of  Strauss,  and  more  of  pictorial  efforts 
to  give  the  career  of  Jesus  a  lifelike  reality,  which, 
however,  break  down  through  the  moral  incon- 
gruities blended  in  the  character,  and  the  devia- 
tion of  the  history  from  its  professed  sources. 
Kenan,  in  conformity  with  the  tendency  of  recent 
criticism,  even  that  of  the  Tubingen  school,  has 
ln  lus  work  on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  of 
which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  first  part,  carried 
up  the  date  of  the  gospels,  much  higher  than 
&trauss,  believing  as  he  does  that  time  was  not 
needed  for  the  transformation  of  history ;  and, 
though  this  must  be  denied,  the  admission  as  to 
these  dates  and  facts  of  authorship  is  valuable 
on  the  side  of  Christian  faith. 

Ihese  works  probably  exhaust  the  struggles  of 
Continental  unbelief  to  deal  with  the  Christian 
Problem  ;  the  schemes  of  Schenkel  in  his  Charak- 
'"*'«  (1869),  and  of  Keim  in  his  Jesus  von 
fauira  (1S73),  belonging  to  the  history  of  Uni- 
ananism  rather  than  of  infidelity.  Nor  in  Eng- 
land has  much  been  added;  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
™*&{Lreed  of  Christendom,  1850,  new  ed.,  1877) 
reiying  largely  on  dates  of  Strauss  and  others, 
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which  have  now  been  abandoned,  and  presenting 
no  coherent  image  of  Christ's  life  and  death; 
Supernatural  Religion  (1877,  7th  ed.)  being  mainly 
a  reproduction  of  Tubingen  criticism  as  to  the  late 
reception  of  the  Gospels,  with  arguments  against 
the  supernatural,  rather  than  any  positive  system 
of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  Mill's  posthumous  Three 
Essays  on  Religion,  while  leaving  room  for  the 
supernatural  as  a  possibility  and  a  hope,  not  going 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christ's 
character  and  greatness,  though  granting  him  a 
transcendent  place  in  history,  and  allowing  that 
"religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad 
choice  in  pitching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative and  guide  of  humanity."  Even  the 
evolutionist  philosophy  has  not  in  England  openly 
flung  itself,  in  any  of  its  representatives,  into  the 
same  abyss  with  Strauss.  The  agnosticism  of 
Herbert  Spencer  has  not  led  him  to  any  attempted 
solution  of  Christ's  development  in  history;  and 
the  work  of  Huxley  on  Hume  (1879),  while  re- 
producing his  argument  on  miracles,  does  not  go 
beyond  his  (Hume's)  own  silence  on  the  diffi- 
culty thus  arising  as  to  the  career  and  influence 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  American  literature  has 
not  produced  any  material  addition  to  European 
unbelief,  but  either  imported  or  slightly  recast 
it.  The  Age  of  Reason  of  Thomas  Paine,  written 
in  Paris  in  1793,  under  the  aegis  of  American 
citizenship,  and  addressed  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  was  but  the  repetition  of  English 
deism  in  its  lowest  form,  which  he  had  brought 
from  his  own  country,  and  exalted  by  the  boastful 
strain  of  France,  which  now  contrasts  with  the 
oblivion  into  which  the  work  has  fallen.  The 
extremes  of  Theodore  Parker  and  other  writers 
from  the  left  side  of  Unitarianism  are  but  the 
exaggerations  of  German  criticism  and  negative 
theory.  America  has  been  more  productive  on 
the  side  of  excesses  of  faith  than  of  denials  of  it ; 
and  the  progress  of  Christianity,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  republic  onward,  in  an  age,  when,  as 
everywhere,  unbelief  was  so  wide-spread,  to  the 
present  day,  when,  however  still  existing  and 
active,  it  is  comparatively  so  outmatched  and 
restrained,  is  a  hopeful  augury,  that,  on  the  West- 
ern Continent,  the  time  will  come,  when,  through 
the  preventive  and  healing  influence  of  the  gospel, 
the  struggles  of  the  Old  World  against  infidelity 
may  be  less  and  less  reproduced.   JOHN  CAIRNS. 

INFRALAPSARIANISM  (from  infra,  "after," 
and  lapsus,  "  a  fall  ")  is  the  doctrine,  that  God  for 
his  own  glory  determined  (1)  to  create  the  world, 
(2)  to  permit  the  fall  of  man,  (3)  to  elect  from 
the  mass  of  fallen  men  an  innumerable  multitude 
as  "vessels  of  mercy,"  (4)  to  send  his  Son  for 
their  redemption,  (5)  to  leave  the  residue  of  man- 
kind to  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins. 
This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  Augustinians, 
and  is  taught  in  the  Calvinistic  symbolical  books, 
rt  is  to  be  distinguished  from  supralapsarianism, 
the  theory  of  a  party  among  the  Calvinists,  and 
sublapsanarianism  ;  which  articles  see. 

INFULA  means,  in  classical  Latin,  the  band  or. 
red  and  white  stripes  which  the  priest  and  the 
victim  wore  around  the  brow  at  a  Pagan  sacrifice  : 
hence  it  was  quite  early  introduced  into  Chris- 
tian usage,  and  applied  to  the  priest's  head-dress, 
afterwards  to  that  of  the  bishop. 
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INGATHERING,  Feast  of.  See  Taberna- 
cles, Feast  of. 

INGHAM,  Benjamin  ("the  Yorkshire  Evangel- 
ist"), b.  at  Osset,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  June  11, 
1712 ;  d.  at  Aberford  in  1772.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  "Holy  Club."  On  June  1,  1735,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Potter,  and  soon  after  went  on 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  itinerancy  of  great  useful- 
ness among  the  villages  about  London,  and  then 
settled  down  as  curate  in  Matching,  Essex ;  but 
scarcely  three  months  elapsed  (Oct.  14)  before  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  John  Wesley  and 
others  on  his  expedition  to  Georgia.  He  landed 
there  Feb.  5,  1736  ;  re-embarked  for  England, 
Feb.  26,  1737,  in  order  to  obtain  help  for  the 
colonists,  having  accomplished  almost  nothing, 
except  the  composition,  in  Dr.  Byrom's  shorthand, 
of  a  list  of  half  the  words  in  an  Indian  language. 
On  his  outward  voyage  he  had  been  brought  in 
contact  with  Moravian  bishops,  and  thus  his  life 
was  affected.  He  and  Wesley  joined  their  London 
Society  in  Fetter  Lane ;  and  in  1738  he  accompa- 
nied Wesley  on  his  journey  of  inspection  to  Herrn- 
hut,  and  was  freely  admitted  to  communion.  On 
his  return  he  preached  in  Yorkshire  with  singular 
effect ;  and,  when  prohibited  (June  6,  1739)  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  he  imitated 
John  Wesley,  and  preached  in  the  fields,  barns, 
anywhere  he  could,  and  so  successfully,  that  in 
1740  he  could  say  that  fifty  societies  had  been 
formed,  and  that  he  had  two  thousand  hearers. 
In  1740  Wesley  was  expelled  from  the  Fetter 
Lane  Moravian  Society;  but  Ingham  remained  in 
it,  and  thus  virtually  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  the  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Moravians.  On  Nov.  12, 1741,  he  married  in  Lon- 
don, Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon.  On  July  30,  1742,  he  formally 
transferred  his  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  socie- 
ties to  the  Moravians,  and  immediately  began 
forming  others ;  for  his  special  work  was  that  of 
an  evangelist  at  large.  In  1744  he  gave  up  open- 
air  preaching.  In  1753,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
Moravians  in  England,  he  withdrew  from  them, 
and  established  a  sect  of  his  own.  Members  were 
received  by  laying  on  of  hands.  They  had  elders, 
and  the  love-feast  and  the  Lord's  Supper  monthly. 
The  chief  governing  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  overseer,  who  was  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the 
societies.  In  1755  Ingham  was  admitted  to  Wes- 
ley's conference  at  Leeds,  although  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  he  wished  to  unite  his  socie- 
ties with  Wesley's.  After  Ingham  had  been  made 
general  overseer,  or,  as  Lady  Huntingdon  used  to 
call  him,  "bishop,"  of  his  own  sect,  he  ordained 
two  of  his  fellow-laborers.  In  1759  Ingham  be- 
came in  theology  a  Sandemanian  "(see  art.)  by 
reading  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio 
(Edinburgh,  1757),  —  a  reply  to  the  work  of  that 
name  by  James  Hervey  (London,  1755,  3  vols)., 
—  and  also  Glas's  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of 
Martyrs  concerning  His  Kingdom  (Perth,  1727).  He 
sent  two  of  his  assistants  to  Scotland  to  see  the 
leaders,  and  the  result  of  their  mission  was  their 
conversion  to  the  Sandemanian  tenets.  A  split 
in  the  Ingham  sect  followed.  Out  of  the  eighty 
societies  so  energetically  gathered  and  ruled,  only 
thirteen  remained  faithful  to  him.    Many  of  them 


became  AVesleyans,  or  dissenters:  others  joined 
the  Daleites,  or  Scotch  Independents,  —  a  small 
sect  established  in  Glasgow  by  David  Dale,  a 
wealthy  cotton  manufacturer,  whose  views,  in 
general,  were  Sandemanian,  only  they  were  not 
so  strict  upon  the  question  of  intercourse  with 
other  denominations,  and  laid  more  stress  upon 
practical  holiness.  The  Inghamites  never  recov- 
ered the  ground  they  lost.  Sorrow  over  the  de- 
fection probably  hastened  Ingham's  death.  The 
only  publication  of  his  known  to  Tyerman  is 
A  Discourse  on  the  Faith  and  Hope  of  the  Gospel, 
Leeds,  1763,  which  contains  his  doctrinal  views. 
His  sect  still  survives,  but  in  1873  numbered  only 
six  societies.  See  Tyerman  :  The  Oxford  Method- 
ists, New  York,  1873,  pp.  57-154. 

INGLIS,  David,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Greenlaw, 
Berwickshire,  Scotland,  June  8, 1824 ;  d.  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ,  Dec.  15,  1877  He  was  graduated  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  1841 ;  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry;  emigrated  to  America 
1846,  and  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  the 
United  States;  called  to  Montreal  1852,  and 
thence  to  Hamilton,  Ont.,  1855.  From  1871  to 
1872  he  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto.  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn,  L.I.  Dr.  Inglis  was 
of  commanding  presence,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
preacher,  riveting  the  attention,  notwithstanding 
the  monotony  of  his  delivery,  and  his  incessant 
pacing  back  and  forth  in  the  pulpit. 

INGULPHUS,or  INGULF,  abbot  of  Crowland, 
or  Croyland ;  b.  in  London,  1030  (?)  ;  d.  at  Crow- 
land,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  Dec.  16,  1109.  In  1051 
he  became  secretary  to  William  of  Normandy ;  in 
1064  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  on  his  return  entered  the  monastery  of  Fon- 
tenelle  in  Normandy ;  but  in  1076  was  made 
abbot  of  Crowland  by  his  former  patron,  who 
had  meanwhile  become  king  of  England,  and 
through  whom  he  secured  many  privileges  for 
the  abbey,  besides  the  enlargement  and  adorn- 
ment of  the  building  itself.  His  name  has  long 
been  famous  for  his  supposed  authorship  of  the 
Historia  monasterii  corylandensis,  from  the  reign 
of  Penda  (d.  655)  to  1091.  A  continuation  of  the 
History  to  1117  was  issued  by  Peter  of  Blois,  arch- 
deacon of  Bath,  who  died  1220;  and  by  three 
other  continuations  it  was  brought  down  to  1486. 
Fulman  printed  the  work,  as  continued  by  Peter 
of  Blois,  in  the  first  volume  of  Rerum  anglkarum 
scriptores  veteres,  Oxford,  1684.  But  the  History 
is  now  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  especial- 
ly since  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  attacked  it  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  September,  1826,  to  be  so  largely 
interpolated,  that  it  is  without  much  historical 
authority.  The  Charters  in  it  are  plainly  forger- 
ies of  a  later  date  than  Ingulf.  The  continua- 
tions have  more  value.  The  original  work  was 
probably  of  monkish  origin,  and  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  A  translation 
of  it  by  H.  T.  Riley  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Librarg.  See  Hardy's  Rerum  Bri- 
tannicarum  medii  cevi  scriptores,  vol.  ii.  (1865). 

INHERITANCE  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
Jehovah  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  land  of  Israel ;  and  therefore,  although  it 
was  formally  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
it  was  understood  that  the  right  to  dispose  finally 
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of  the  property  was  vested  in  him  (Lev.  xxv.  23). 
■Accordingly,  there  could  be  no  irrevocable  part- 
ino-  with  the  birthright.  The  Year  of  Jubilee 
restored  all  property  to  its  original  owner  or  his 
heirs  (Lev.  xxv.  10).  This  fact  explains  Na- 
both's  refusal  to  part  with  his  vineyard,  even  to 
the  king  (1  Kings  xxi.  3  sq.).  Along  with  real 
estate,  other  things,  such  as  slaves,  came,  at  the 
death 'of  the  father,  to  his  sons  by  his  wife  or 
wives.  The  sons  by  concubines  received  only 
presents  (Gen.  xxv.  5  sq.),  while  the  sons  of 
harlots  got  nothing  (Judg.  xi.  2).  The  first-born 
son  received  a  double  portion  of  the  entire  in- 
heritance, even  in  cases  where  a  son  of  a  favor- 
ite wife  had  the  father's  preference  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17).  The  cases  of  Esau  and  Reuben  show 
that  this  right  of  primogeniture  might  be  for- 
feited (Gen.  xxv.  31  sqq.,  xlviii.  17,  xlix.  3). 
Daughters  inherited  only  when  there  were  no 
sons;  and  in  these  cases  they  must  marry  in 
their  own  tribe,  lest  the  patrimony  be  alienated 
(Num.  xxvii.  1-11,  xxxvi.).  In  cases  where 
there  were  no  children,  the  brother,  the  paternal 
uncle,  or  the  nearest  kinsman,  inherited  (Num. 
xxvii.  9  sqq.).  Sometimes  a  faithful  slave  inher- 
ited his  master's  property  in  cases  where  he  had 
married  the  daughter  (1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35),  or 
had  been  adopted  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3),  or  was  guard- 
ian of  an  imbecile  son  (Prov.  xvii.  2),  [or  even 
in  case  of  misconduct  of  the  heir  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
4)].  The  Mosaic  law  so  exactly  defined  the  depo- 
sition of  estates,  that  wills,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  were  plainly  superfluous ;  and  so  the  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  phrase 
"to  set  one's  house  in  order"  (in  2  Sam.  xvii.  23 
and  Isa.  xxxviii.  1)  refers  to  household  affairs 
merely.  But  wills  necessarily  became  common 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  they  are 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  (Gal.  iii.  15 ; 
Heb.  is.  17).  The  Hebrew  word  for  them  was 
commonly  'pTH,  a  transliteration  of  diaemv; 
but  the  rabbis  used  instead  the  non-biblical  HXlS, 
from  TO,  "  to  command."  Occasionally  there  was 
a  partial  ante  mortem  distribution  of  property 
(cf.  Luke  xv.  12)  ;  and  sometimes,  at  least,  as 
might  be  expected,  property  occasioned  disputes 
(cf.  Luke  xii.  13  sq.).  RUETSCHI. 

INNER  MISSION,  The,  an  agency  for  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  and  bodily  welfare  of  the 
destitute  and  spiritually  indifferent  in  Germany. 
♦wulmate  obJect  is  to  evangelize  the  classes 
t  -L  ^  falleu  awayfrom  Christian  truth  and 
laith.  The  movement  developed  out  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany 
*as  not  accomplishing  all  it  might.  Fliedner 
*as  the  first  to  embody  this  conviction  in  prac- 
tical institutions ;  and  the  various  charities  he 
organized  and  carried  out  into  successful  opera- 
tion at  Kaiserswerth  have  done  much   towards 

e  revival  of  Christian  benevolence  throughout 
min  11  i.  ut  5t  remained  for  Wichem  to  deter- 
wm*  t  fn^cter,  and  secure  the  success,  of  the 
dn  t  v. •  Inner  Mission.  The  very  name  is 
hZ  „  •'  altho«gh  Dr.  Liicke  of  Gbttingen 
nau  previously  used  it  in  a  publication  printed 
Lt  ,      U1'g'  lm-     Jt  occurred  to  Dr.  Wichern, 

iat  a  movement  was  necessary,  within  the  limits 
stem  aity  as  wel1  as  among  the  heathen,  to 

«">  me  tide  of  irreligion,  and  to  build  up  the 


kingdom  of  God.  It  was  this  conviction  which 
led  him  to  refuse  the  appeal  of  some  friends  to 
turn  the  Rauhe  Hans  at  Hamburg  [which  he 
had  founded  in  1833]  into  an  institution  for 
training  missionaries  for  the  heathen.  There 
was  a  sufficiently  large  field  at  home,  and  the 
two  agencies  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
kept  separate.  The  term  "Inner  Mission"  be- 
came the  universal  designation  for  this  peculiar 
domestic  work  after  Wichern's  stirring  appeal  to 
the  Protestant  Church  at  the  Kirchentag  [a  vol- 
untary ecclesiastical  synod :  see  art.],  held  in 
Wittenberg,  1848. 

The  Inner  Mission  directs  itself  to  those  classes 
which  have  become  indifferent  to  Christ,  or,  out 
of  ignorance,  have  remained  far  from  him.  [The 
term  and  work  of  the  Inner  Mission  are  more 
comprehensive  than  Home  Missions,  and  include, 
not  only  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  by  preach- 
ing, but  also  various  other  agencies  for  the  spir- 
itual, as  well  as  physical,  welfare  of  the  destitute.] 
It  employs  as  its  means  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  efforts  to  relieve  the  victims  of  dis- 
ease, and  those  who  have  been  led  astray.  The 
Inner  Mission  is  not  a  combination  of  a  variety 
of  associations  and  institutions  devoted  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  benevolent  Christian  work.  It  uses 
such  agencies,  but  is  itself  a  force  behind  them, 
which  also  works  through  the  instrumentality  of 
individuals.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  philanthropic  agen- 
cy, but  a  distinctly  evangelistic  agency,  whose 
ultimate  aim  is  to  win  men  to  the  gospel. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  movement  at  the 
Wittenberg  Kirchentag,  in  1848,  the  necessity  for 
its  existence  has  been  made  more  apparent  by 
the  socialism,  nihilism,  humanitarian  culture,  and 
other  evils,  of  the  land.  At  that  conference 
was  formed  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Inner 
Mission  of  the  German-Protestant  Church.  Its 
design  was  not  to  control  the  work,  but  to  give 
suggestions  and  impulses  for  the  organization  of 
efforts  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  It  origi- 
nated a  conference  which  has  had  twenty-two 
meetings,  the  last  being  held  at  Bremen,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1881.  The  movement  passed  through  a 
period  of  much  opposition,  but  gradually  won 
the  sympathies  of  a  large  constituency  from  all 
schools  of  Christian  thought  and  activity.  Since 
1848  the  sphere  of  effort  has  become  more  com- 
prehensive, and  now  includes  schools  for  children 
and  cripples,  houses  of  refuge,  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  poor,  the  conduct  of  Sunday  schools,  the 
organization  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  training  of  servants,  the  various  forms 
of  city  missionary  activity,  the  promotion  of  sab- 
bath observance,  and  other  forms  of  Christian 
work.  There  are  central  committees  in  different 
parts  of  the  land,  and  under  their  influence  a 
body  of  specially  trained  evangelists,  colportors, 
and  other  officers,  has  been  educated.  To  these 
specific  agencies  of  the  Inner  Mission  must  be 
added  the  Institution  of  Deaconesses  [which  was 
founded  by  Theodore  Fliedner,  in  Kaiserswerth, 
1836],  which  now  numbers  nearly  four  thousand 
sisters.  [The  work  of  the  Inner  Mission  is  not 
dependent  upon  State  control.  It  is  not  an  _  or- 
ganization, but  an  impulse  or  movement,  which, 
working  itself  out  in  various  channels  and  parts 
of  the  land,  seeks  to  advance  the  cause  of  true 
religion.     The  various   institutions  representing 
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the  idea  are  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. There  is  no  central  power  upon  which 
they  are  dependent.] 

Lit.  — Wichern  :  D.  innere  Mission  d.  deutsch. 
evang.  Kirche,  e.  Denkschrift  an  d.  deutsche  Nation, 
second  edition,  Hamburg,  1849  ;  the  addresses 
of  Wichern  and  others,  in  the  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Wittenberg  Conference,  Ber- 
lin, 1849 ;  Braune  :  Unsere  Zeit  u.  d.  innere 
Mission,  Leipsic,  1850 ;  Wichern  :  D.  innere  Mis- 
sion, etc.,  Berlin,  1857  ;  Zezschwitz  :  Innere  Mis- 
sion, etc.,  Frankfurt,  1864;  Beck:  D.  innere 
Mission-  Augsburg,  1874.  The  periodical  Fliegende 
Blatter,  i'ounded  by  Wichern  in  1844,  is  published 
at  Hamburg,  and  is  devoted  to  the  objects  of 
the  Inner  Mission.  The  Reports  of  the  Proceed- 
ings (22  vols.)  of  all  the  church  conferences  have 
been  published,  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  the  subject.  [For  an  extensive 
list  of  literature,  covering  four  pages,  see  the 
German  article.]  F.  OLUENBERG. 

INNOCENT  I.,  Pope  A.D.  402-417.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  he  was  the  son  of  his  predecessor, 
Anastasius  I.,  on  whose  death  he  was  elected  to 
the  papal  chair  (in  402).  A  fundamental  principle 
it  was  with  him  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
for  extending  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  sending  to  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  rules 
of  discipline  for  use  throughout  Gaul,  he  inserts 
the  injunction,  "  Si  majores  causae  in  medium  fue- 
rint  devolvse,  ad  sedem  apostolicam,  sicut  synod  us 
statuit,  et  beata  consuetudo  exigit ;  post  judici- 
um episcopale  referantur."  If  the  reference  here 
is  to  the  edict  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (344) 
on  the  subject,  he  certainly  goes  far  beyond  the 
somewhat  general  concessions  here  made  ;  since 
he  insists  that  all  bishops  in  all  weightier  matters 
should  report  to  Rome.  Exuperius,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  he  highly  compliments  (405)  for  refer- 
ring his  inquiries  to  the  Roman  chair,  without 
first  attempting  to  decide  them  for  himself.  The 
Macedonian  bishops  he  severely  rebukes  (414)  for 
daring  to  consult  him  the  second  time  on  a  point 
on  which  he  had  already  given  a  decision.  To 
Alexander  of  Antioch  he  explains  (415)  that  the 
prerogatives  yielded  to  his  see  were  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  Antioch,  but  simply 
because  that  city  had  been,  though  but  for  a  brief 
while,  the  first  seat  of  Peter ;  while  at  Rome,  on 
the  contrary,  Peter  had  dwelt  until  his  death. 
Yearly  his  claims  for  power  grew  more  and  more 
exorbitant.  In  416  he  writes  to  Bishop  Decen- 
tius,  "  AVho  does  not  know  that  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  Roman  Church  by  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  must  be  held  fast  by  all, 
especially  since  all  the  churches  throughout  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  owe  their  existence  to 
priests  ordained  by  Peter  and  his  successors?" 
A  particularly  favorable  occasion  presented  itself 
for  expatiating  on  the  plenary  authority  of  Rome, 
when  in  417  he  confirmed  by  letter  the  resolutions 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  adopted  and  sent  to 
him  for  sanction  by  the  synod  of  Carthage. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  lofty  concep- 
tions of  papal  prerogative,  that  Innocent  conduct- 
ed himself  in  the  case  of  Chrysostom,  when  that 
famous  man  was  persecuted  by  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria.  After  his  deposition,  Chrysostom 
appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (for  his  words 
addressed  to  Innocent  can  be  understood  in  no 


other  light),  and  invoked  the  papal  interference 
as  that  of  a  higher  court.  And  even  Theophi- 
lus shows  his  deference  to  the  Pope  by  reporting 
to  him  the  course  which  Chrysostom's  case  had 
taken,  and  seeking  to  enlist  him  on  his  own  side 
though  it  was  only  to  be  coolly  told  that  the  Pope 
would  continue  to  recognize  Chrysostom  as  bishop 
until  convicted  by  a  regular  tribunal.  Failing, 
however,  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  cause  adjudi- 
cated before  him  in  a  council  composed  of  Eastern 
and  Western  bishops,  the  Pope  renounced  fellow- 
ship with  Theophilus  and  his  associates.  To  the 
afflicted  Chrysostom  in  his  exile,  the  conduct  of 
the  Pope  was  full  of  consolation  and  support,  as 
he  gratefully  testifies. 

Trying  days  befell  Innocent  when  Alaric  be- 
sieged Rome.  Pending  the  negotiations  with 
this  invader,  he  went,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to 
Honorius,  at  Ravenna,  to  induce  him  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  the  Goth.  By  this  journey  he 
was  spared  the  sight  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
Rome.     In  410  Alaric  sacked  the  city. 

Among  the.dogmatic  decisions  of  Innocent  I. 
must  be  mentioned  his  condemnation  of  Pelagius, 
and  his  order 'to  the  synod  of  Mileve  (417),  that 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  be  excommunicated  until 
they  delivered  themselves  from  the  snares  of 
Satan.  Inasmuch  as  these  men  had  grossly  mal- 
treated Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  and  John,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  had  taken  no  steps  against  the 
criminals,  Innocent  sent  Jerome  a  consoling  let- 
ter, but  to  John  a  vigorous  remonstrance.  Espe- 
cially strenuous  was  he  in  enforcing  the  ordinance 
of  Siricius,  forbidding  the  married  clergy  all 
marital  intercourse,  and  deposing  such  as  should 
beget  children  as  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office. 
Innocent  died  March  12,  417,  and  was  reckoned 
among  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Sources.  —  Vita  Innocentii  I.,  in  the  Liber  Pon- 
tijicalis ;  Muratori  :  Rer.  ltal.  seri.,  torn.  III., 
p.  115  sq. :  the  letters  of  Innocent  I.,  in  Cou- 
stant  :  Epistoke  Romanorum  Pontificorum,  Paris, 
1721,  p.  788  sq. ;  and  Migne  :  Patrologice  cursus 
completus,  series  prima,  torn.  XX.,  p.  463  sq. ; 
Zosimus  :  Historia  Romana,  lib.  v.  c.  41  and  45; 
Sozomenus  :  Histor.  cedes.,  lib.  viii.  c.  26,  lib. 
ix.  c.  6  sq. ;  Paulus  Orosius  :  Hisloriarum,  lib. 
vii.,  ad  versus  paganos,  lib.  vii.  c.  39  etc. 

Lit.  (on  all  the  Innocents). — Milman:  Lat. 
Christ. ;  Greenwood  :  Catli.  Pet. 

INNOCENT  II.  (Cregorio  de'  Papi,  or  Papare- 
schi),  Pope  1130-43.  Having  taken  orders  from 
Guibert  of  Ravenna,  and  afterwards  filled  impor- 
tant positions  under  Popes  Paschal  II.,  Gelasius 
II.,  and  Calixtus  II.,  we  find  him  in  1123,  in 
company  with  his  after-opponent,  Cardinal  Peter 
Pierleoni,  as  papal  legate  in  France. 

While  Pope  Honorius  lay  dying,  Gregory's 
practical  tact,  his  friendly  relation  to  the  empe- 
rial  court,  and  his  pure  life,  attracted  to  him  the 
favorable  notice  of  those  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  under  the  lead  of  the  chancellor,  Haimen- 
cus ;  and  these,  at  most  fifteen  in  number,  ere 
yet  the  Pope  had  been  interred,  and  without  in- 
formation of  his  decease  having  been  sent  to  the 
absent  cardinals,  hurriedly  elected  Gregory  to  the 
chair  (Feb.  14, 1130).  But  his  dread  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  were  mostly  hostile  to  him,  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  a  cloister  occupied  in  com- 
mon by  the  troops  of  the  Cenci  and  Frangipam, 
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his  chief  friends  in  the  city.  Meanwhile  Peter 
Pierleoni  was  chosen  as  his  rival  in  an  orderly 
election  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  were 
entitled  to  vote,  and  mounted  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Anacletus  II.  (see  art.).  Im- 
pelled now  by  fear,  Innocent  JI.  fled  to  Pisa,  and 
thence  to  Genoa,  where  Bernard  had  prepared  for 
his  reception  by  influencing  the  French  court  and 
clew  in  his  favor.  Also,  at  the  synod  of  Etampes, 
this'same  all-powerful  champion  secured  the  re- 
jection of  Anacletus  II.  and  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  Innocent  II.  Then  followed  a  long  con- 
flict between  the  partisans  on  both  sides.  In 
October,  1130,  a  synod  held  at  Wiirzburg  declared 
for  Innocent ;  and  a  stately  embassy  was  sent  to 
inform  him  of  his  recognition  by  the  German 
sovereign,  Lothair,  and  the  German  bishops.  In 
January.  1131,  Henry  of  England,  at  a  personal 
interview,  presented  him  with  a  thousand  marks 
of  silver.  Encouraged  by  this  support,  Innocent 
demanded  of  Lothair  that  he  march  to  Rome  in 
force,  expel  his  rival,  and  put  him  in  his  seat. 
In  return,  Lothair  asked  the  surrender  of  those 
privileges  which  had  been  extorted  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  "Worms,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
insisting  on  his  request,  by  the  eloquent  appeal 
of  Bernard.  In  August,  1133,  Lothair  marched  to 
Italy ;  and,  after  some  futile  attempts  at  negotia- 
tion by  Anacletus,  he  compelled  the  latter  to  shut 
himself  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  had  himself 
crowned  emperor  in  June,  at  the  Lateran,  by  his 
chosen  pope.  As  a  requital  for  such  success, 
Lothair  once  more  pressed  on  the  Pope  his  former 
request,  but  was  again  dissuaded  from  it,  this  time 
by  Xorbert ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  some  small  concessions.  During  the 
festivities  of  the  coronation,  the  Pope  invested 
the  emperor  with  the  goods  of  Mathilda  of  Tus- 
cany, on  condition  of  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
marks  of  silver.  From  this  act  was  afterwards 
deduced  the  right  of  regarding  the  emperor  as 
the  vassal  of  the  Roman  see.  On  leaving  Rome, 
Lothair  committed  his  pope  to  the  care  of  the 
Frangipani :  but,  distrusting  his  guardians,  Inno- 
cent removed  (1133)  to  Pisa;  and  there  (in  1135) 
assembling  a  numerous  council,  he  hurled  ex- 
communication afresh  against  Anacletus  and  his 
party.  Though  inclined  at  first  to  scorn  the  im- 
potent decree,  the  latter  soon  learned  his  full  dan- 
ger when  Bernard  went  to  Milan,  and  in  a  few 
days  drew  over  to  Innocent's  side  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  which  had  been  hitherto  devot- 
ed to  him.  His  last  prop  was  removed  when 
Koger  of  Sicily  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Lo- 
thair who  died,  however,  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition,  without  completing  the  full  establish- 
ment of  his  ward  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  But  Inno- 
cent still  possessed  in  Bernard  an  ally  mightier 
wan  the  emperor's  sword.  Then,  just  as  this  sup- 
pi,  too,  seemed  likely  to  fail,  Anacletus  died, 
„f  "n§ ,hlm  master  of  the  situation.  The  peace 
oi  the  church  thus  effected  was  proclaimed  in  the 

und  !l  ?uncil  (1139)> and  R°ser  of  Sicily  Put 

er  the  ban.     Thereupon  Innocent  led  an  army 

inTT"  against  the  kinS>  but>  fallinS'  into  an 
cW  tv?  caPtured-  The  result  was  the  pur- 
kin  °n  freedom  by  recognizing  Roger  as 
hei' «,  1S  return  to  Borne,  he  undertook  to 
flip*  a  wounds  which  the  long  schism  had  in- 
l«ed  upon  the  Church  and  people,  and  to  restore 


the  authority  of  Rome  over  the  smaller  states 
which  had  formerly  been  under  its  rule.  The 
result  was  a  long  war  with  Tivoli,  concluded  by 
a  peace  favorable,  indeed,  to  the  Church,  but 
exasperating  to  the  Romans,  who  desired  the 
utter  demolition  of  the  city.  In  consequence, 
the  Romans  renounced  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
chose  their  own  rulers,  and  called  into  life  again 
the  old  republican  senate.  In  addition  to  this 
misfortune,  the  good  understanding  had  with 
Louis  of  France  was  ruptured,  because  of  the 
king's  refusal  to  accept  a  candidate  whom  the 
Pope  had  recommended  to  the  bishopric  of  Brou- 
ges.  The  strife  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  Pope 
is  said  to  have  suspended  an  interdict  over  the 
kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  these  contentions 
Innocent  died  (Sept.  23,  1143).  The  most  nota- 
ble of  his  dogmatic  decisions  was  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Abelard  and  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  (see  those  arts.). 

Sources. — Innocenti  II.,  vita  a  Bosone  Cardi- 
nali  conscripta  ap.  Muratori  (Re?:  Ital.  scr., 
Tom.  III.,  p.  434  sq.)  and  Watterich  (Pon- 
lificum  Romanorum  vitce,  torn.  II.,  p.  174  sq.). 
Innocenti  II.,  Vita  a  Bernardo  Guidoni  ap.  Mu- 
ratori (Rer.  Ital.  scr.,  torn.  III.,  p.  433  sq.)  ; 
Chronicon  Mauriniacense  ap.  Bouqet  (Recueil  des 
historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  torn.  XII., 
p.  79  sq.)  ;  Ernaldus  :  Vita  s.  Bernardi  ap.  s. 
Bernardi  opera,  ed.  Mabillon,  Paris,  1690,  torn. 
II.,  p.  1107  sq. 

INNOCENT  III.,  Antipope  to  Alexander  III. 
from  1179  to  1180;  by  name  Landus  of  Sezza; 
from  one  of  the  oldest  Lombard  families,  and 
not  from  the  Frangipani.  He  was  chosen  pope  by 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  hostile  to  Alexander,  on  Sept.  29, 1179  {not 
1178).  The  relatives  of  Octavian  (Victor  IV  ), 
the  first  antipope,  supported  him  ;  and  Octavian 's 
brother  received  him  into  a  stronghold  between 
Palombara  and  Rome.  By  bribery  Alexander 
succeeded  in  getting  him  into  his  hands,  and  sent 
him  to  the  convent  of  La  Cava,  January,  1180. 
See  Muratori  :  Rer.  Ital.  scr.  VII.  p.  874. 

INNOCENT  III.  (Lothair,  or,  in  full,  Giovanni 
Lotario  Conti),  Pope  1198-1216  ;  a  member  of 
the  distinguished  family  of  the  Scotti;  b.  1160. 
His  education,  begun  in  Rome,  was  completed  at 
Paris  and  Bologna.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was 
made  canon  of  St.  Peter,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his 
relatives  among  the  cardinals,  rapidly  mounted 
the  ecclesiastical  stairs.  Appointed  a  sub-deacon 
by  Gregory  VIII.,  he  in  1190  exchanged  this 
position  for  that  of  cardinal-deacon  at  the  wish 
of  his  uncle,  Clement  III.,  in  order,  that,  as  the 
Pope's  nephew,  he  might  act  a  distinguished  part 
among  the  cardinals,  while  as  yet  not  thirty  years 
old.  Owing,  probably,  to  family  jealousies,  he 
was,  under  Celestine  III.,  seldom  called  to  the 
business  of  the  curia.  The  leisure  thus  afforded 
he  employed  in  composing  various  treatises,  —  one 
in  three  books  {De  conlemptu  mundi,  sice  de  miseria 
humance  conditionis),  another  in  six  books  {Myste- 
riorum  evangelical  legis  ac  sacramenti  eucharistm), 
another,  on  ecclesiastical  law  {De  quadrupartita 
specie  nupliaruni).     The  first  two  only  are  extant. 

At  the  death  of  Celestine  TIL  (Jan.  8,  1198) 
Lothair  was  elected  pope,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  life;  then,  rapidly  passing  through 
priestly  and   episcopal   orders,  he  was   crowned 
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Feb.  22.  Before  entering  on  the  world-wide  prob- 
lems of  his  position,  it  devolved  on  him  to  restore 
the  papal  seat  to  Rome,  secure  the  respect  of  the 
Italians,  induce  the  city  prefect  to  recognize  his 
superiority,  and  secure  the  resignation  of  the  sena- 
tor chosen  by  the  people,  and  hitherto  independ- 
ent of  papal  authority.  He  then  stepped  forth 
as  the  deliverer  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
the  German  princes  appointed  by  Henry  VI.  He 
plundered  Spoleto,  subjected  Perugia,  took  a  com- 
manding position  in  Tuscany,  placed  his  rectors 
in  patrimonies,  and  soon  became  the  acknowl- 
edged defender  of  national  independence.  Sicily, 
too,  contributed  to  his  good  fortune.  Here  ruled 
Constance,  the  widow  of  Henry  VI.,  as  guardian 
of  her  minor  son  Frederic.  Pressed  by  contend- 
ing factions,  she  renounced  the  privileges  of  the 
Norman  rule  in  relation  to  the  Church,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Innocent  as  his  feuda- 
tory. Dying  in  1198,  she  by  will  named  Inno- 
cent regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  protector  of  her 
son.  At  once  the  Pope  entered  with  zeal  upon 
his  new  duties,  subjecting  the  German  princes  to 
his  young  ward,  and  taking  care  of  his  education. 
In  Germany  affairs  were  most  favorable  for  the 
extension  of  the  papal  power  there.  Two  claim- 
ants were  contending  for  the  imperial  crown,  — 
Philip  of  Swabia,  and  Otto  IV  The  latter  at 
once  sought  the  favor  of  Innocent  by  renouncing 
the  rights  of  the  empire  in  italy,  and  surrender- 
ing the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Spoleto.  Philip's  followers, 
on  the  contrary,  showed  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
Pope.  While  promising  him  due  respect  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  they  at  the  same  time  begged 
him  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  empire. 
Though  naturally  inclined  to  prefer  the  Guelph  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  yet,  in  a  letter  of  reply  to  the 
German  princes,  the  Pope  assumed  the  appearance 
of  an  impartial  umpire,  desirous  of  preserving 
the  independence  of  the  electoral  college,  and  fear- 
ful only,  lest,  by  the  choice  of  Philip,  Germany  be- 
came the  hereditary  possession  of  a  ruling  house. 
His  hope  was,  that  both  claimants  would  submit 
their  pretensions  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  Ger- 
man princes,  and  that  Otto  would  be  elected.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed.  His  next  step  was  to 
issue  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  setting  forth  the 
superior  claims  of  Otto  as  descended  from  a 
family  long  devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Church.  On  this  ground  Guido  of 
Preneste  was  instructed  to  go  to  Germany  as 
legate,  and  operate.  In  March,  Innocent,  by  letter, 
recognized  Otto  as  emperor,  and  in  July  secured 
the  excommunication  of  all  members  of  the  op- 
posing faction  at  an  assembly  of  Otto's  partisans. 
But  this  was  done  only  after  a  renewed  pledge 
given  by  the  Guelph,  dated  Neuss,  June  8,  1201, 
to  concede  to  the  Roman  chair  all  the  territories 
belonging  to  it,  both  those  "  which  it  now  holds 
and  which  it  may  yet  hold,  and  to  assist  it  in 
obtaining  those  which  it  does  not  now  occupy." 
The  significance  of  this  document  is  evident,  fur- 
nishing as  it  did  a  foundation  for  the  wider  exten- 
sion of  the  Church  state.  In  the  fortune  of  arms 
Otto  was  at  first  successful ;  and  Philip  was  in- 
duced to  try  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  but  on 
terms  which  could  not  be  granted.  In  1204-05, 
however,  affairs  took  a  decided  turn.  Several  of 
the  strongest  partisans  of  Otto  deserted  to  Philip. 


The  king  of  France,  too,  as  Philip's  ally,  van- 
quished King  John  of  England,  Otto's  confed- 
erate, in  battle.    Thus  put  in  the  ascendant,  Philip 
directed  a  letter  to  Innocent,  offering  to  submit 
the  matters  in  debate  to  a  tribunal  composed  of 
cardinals,  and  princes  of  the  empire.     The  Pope 
was  forced  to  take  account  of  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  bade  Otto  resign.    But,  as  the 
latter  remained  unmoved,   Innocent  urged  the 
victorious  Hohenstaufen  to  accede  to  a  tribunal 
to  be  constituted  by  himself  at  Rome,  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  of  a  decision  in  his  favor! 
To  this  both  rivals  at  last  yielded ;  and  the  con- 
summate  statesmanship  of  Innocent  triumphed 
at  last  in  having  the  contest  referred  to  Rome. 
Whether  the  tribunal  was  ever  held,  is  uncertain. 
One  thing,  however,  is  known  :   in  spite  of  all 
his  political  shrewdness,  the  Pope  was  prevailed 
upon  to  pledge  the  restoration  to  the  empire  of 
all  possessions  unjustly  obtained  in  Central  Italy, 
provided   Philip's  daughter  should  be  given   in 
marriage  to  his  nephew,  and  the  latter,  as  Phil- 
ip's son-in-law,  should  be  made  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Even  the  great  Innocent  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  to  nepotism.     Just  at  this  juncture, 
Philip  was  assassinated  by  Otto  of  Wittenbach 
(June  21,  1208),  and  Otto  became  the  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Germany.     Innocent  again  dexter- 
ously shifted  his  tactics.     He  held  up  before  Otto 
the  imperial  crown,  and  wrote  him,  "  We  demand 
of  thee,  dearest  son,  the  thing  which  thou  canst 
not  but  grant,  because  it  accords  with  thy  view, 
and  serves  for  thy  soul's  salvation."   Otto  replied, 
outdoing  all  his  former  pledges.     He  acknowl- 
edged the  bounds  of  the  States  of  the  Church  as 
drawn  by  Innocent,  promised  help  in  rooting  out 
heresy,  renounced  interference  in  church  elections, 
and,  in  short,  surrendered  every  thing  which  had 
been  secured  to  the  empire  by  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.     At  such  a  price  did  Otto  purchase  his 
coronation  as  emperor.     In  the  summer  of  1209 
he  began  his  march  over  the  Alps  with  a  mighty 
host,  and  met  the  Pope  at  Viterbo.     The  inter- 
view was  one  which  hardly  sustained  the  Pope's 
first  greeting,  "  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom 
my  soul  is  well  pleased."     Yet  he  deemed  it  not 
prudent  to  postpone  the  coronation,  which  took 
place  at  St.  Peter's,  Oct.  4,  1209.     Once  crowned, 
Otto  ignored  all  his  promises  and  obligations,  and 
proceeded  to  deal  as  best  he  could  for  his  own 
and  the  empire's  advantage.     He  declared  -war 
against  the  Pope's  protege,  Frederic  of  Sicily,  and 
seized  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter,  and  for 
these  acts  of  violence  was  put  under  the  papal  ban. 
Nor  was  Innocent  content  with  anathema  alone. 
He  proceeded  to  stir  up  against  his  quondam  pet 
the  Italian  nobles  and  German  princes,  and  treat- 
ed with  the   king  of   France   for  his  dethrone- 
ment.    In  these  measures  he  was  so  far  success- 
ful as  not  only  to  rescue  his  ward,  Frederic,  from 
imminent  peril,  but  also  eventually  to  see  him 
elected  to  the  German  throne  by  the  princes  ot 
the  empire  (1212),  in  place  of  Otto,  and  crowned 
at  Main.    On  July  12, 1213,  the  emperor  elect  guar- 
anteed to  his  protector  and  benefactor,  the  Pope, 
all  the  realms,  rights,  and  concessions  which  Otto 
had  formerly  pledged.    On  July  27, 1214,  the  great 
battle  of  Bouvines  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the 
utter  defeat  of  Otto,  and  decided  the  conflict  m 
Frederic's  favor ;  and  in  an  imposing  council  held 
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at  Rome  in  1215,  he  was  duly  proclaimed  emperor 
elect,  and  his  rival  once  more  anathematized. 
Death  spared  the  Pope  the  discovery  of  the  enor- 
mous blunder,  which,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  he  had  committed  in  thus  exalting  Fred- 
eric II.  to  the  throne. 

A  worthier  triumph  was  achieved  by  Innocent, 
over  Philip  (U-)  Augustus  of  France,  in  forcing 
him  to  the  correct  maintenance  of  his  marriage 
relations.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  too  close  con- 
nection in  blood,  but  really  on  the  ground  of 
a  conceived  aversion,  this  prince  had  obtained 
from  his  bishops  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Inge- 
burga,  and  bad  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Duke 
Bertholdt  III.  Against  such  proceedings  Celes- 
tine  III.  had  already  entered  his  protest,  and 
now  Innocent  took  up  the  cause  of  the  rejected 
queen.  His  remonstrance  being  unheeded,  he 
put  the  whole  of  France  under  interdict,  stirred 
up  against  the'king  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  common  people,  and  at  last, 
on  Sept.  7,  1200,  compelled  Philip  to  pledge  the 
restoration  of  Ingeburga  to  her  position  as  queen 
and  wife.  It  was,  however,  to  little  purpose. 
The  separation  which  the  king  could  not  effect 
by  law,  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  subjecting 
his  wife  to  constant  vexations  and  humiliations, 
which  might  eventually  compel  her  to  leave  him 
of  her  own  accord.  In  all  these  trials  the  Pope  re- 
mained her  friend ;  and  though  he  relaxed  some- 
what in  the  energy  of  his  measures  for  her  relief, 
when  the  aid  of  the  king  was  needed  in  some  of 
his  projects,  yet  he  persevered  in  refusing  his  con- 
sent to  the  divorce,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  at  last  that  the  queen,  who  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  watched  and  harassed  as  a  prison- 
er, was  received  back  into  full  honor  by  her  peni- 
tent husband.  With  like  success  the  Pope  inter- 
fered in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Alphonso  IX.  of 
Leon,  whose  wife  he  constrained  to  depart  from 
him  by  the  force  of  an  interdict,  because  of  a  too 
close  consanguinity ;  aud  also  in  those  of  Peter  of 
Aragon,  whose  contemplated  espousal  of  Bianca 
of  Aragon  he  prevented  for  the  same  reason  ;  and 
then,  when,  after  Peter's  marriage  with  Maria  of 
Montpellier,  the  royal  libertine  wished  to  put  her 
away,  and  scorned  the  papal  prohibition  of  that 
act,  Innocent,  by  ecclesiastical  weapons  alone, 
soon  brought  the  offender  to  terms,  and  humbled 
him  even  to  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom,  which 
he  accepted  back  as  a  papal  feof .  King  Sancho 
of  Portugal,  also,  he  compelled  to  pay  the  tribute 
promised  to  the  papal  see  by  his  father,  though 
much  against  his  will ;  and  Ladislaus  of  Poland, 
when  guilty  of  robbing  the  church  and  bishops 
o±  goods  and  rights,  he  soon  subjected  to  his  re- 
quirements. The  extent  to  which  Innocent  as- 
serted to  himself  the  sole  right  of  putting  princes 
under  ban,  and  of  releasing  them  from  it,  may 
[,seen'n  his  dealings  with  Hakon  of  Sweden, 
"hen  this  king,  upon  atonement  made  for  his 
lathers  wrongs,  was  released  from  the  ban  which 
fiacl  been  put  on  the  kingdom  by  Archbishop  Eric, 
toe  rope  wrote  to  Eric  that  he  had  imitated  him 
ape-lashion,  and  reminded  him  that  such  release 
was  valid  only  when  granted  by  the  vicar  of  St. 

eter.   Jn  1204  Innocent  succeeded  in  uniting  the 

vulgarians,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Greek 

uiurch,  with  the  Church  of  Rome  by  consenting 

I'ince  John's  request  for  coronation,  who  de- 


sired it  for  the  sake  of  papal  protection  against 
foreign  and  domestic  foes. 

But  it  was  in  his  treatment  of  John  Lackland, 
the  king  of  England,  that  Innocent's  assump- 
tion of  universal  power  as  the  "  vicar  of  Christ  " 
fully  culminated.  The  quarrel  was  occasioned 
by  the  king's  interference  in  the  election  of  a 
superior  over  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  The 
Pope,  refusing  to  sanction  his  choice,  made  a 
countermove  by  convening  some  members  of  the 
convent,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome,  and  secur- 
ing, through  them,  election  of  Stephen  Langton, 
a  cardinal  priest,  to  the  contested  position.  This 
step  enraged  the  king.  When  threatened  with 
an  interdict,  he  swore,  "by  God's  teeth,"  that 
he  would  hunt  every  ecclesiastic  who  dared  to 
proclaim  it,  out  of  the  land.  The  interdict  fell, 
and  John  sought  to  make  good  his  oath.  A  ban 
followed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  John's  efforts  to 
hinder  its  publication,  it  became  known.  The 
nobles,  who  hated  his  tyranny,  rose  against  him ; 
and  fierce  the  conflict  grew,  until  at  last  Innocent 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  instigated  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  to  take  possession  of  it, 
promising  to  all  who  engaged  in  the  attempt  the 
title  and  privilege  of  crusaders.  This  extreme 
measure  frightened  the  king  into  abject  submis- 
sion ;  and  on  May  13,  1213,  he  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  ten  papal  plenipotentiaries  at  Dover, 
pledging  the  acknowledgment  of  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  as  archbishop,  and  the  restoration  to  the 
church  of  all  its  property  which  had  been  seized, 
and  also  of  all  exiles  to  their  homes.  Nor  was 
this  humiliation  sufficient.  To  secure  himself 
against  the  threatened  invasion  of  Philip,  al- 
though under  the  pretext  of  atoning  for  his  sins, 
on  May  18  John  surrendered  his  realms  '■  to  God 
and  the  Pope,"  and  received  them  back  as  a  papal 
feudatory,  bound  to  an  annual  payment  of  seven 
hundred  marks  for  England,  and  three  hundred 
for  Ireland.  Then  it  was,  when  prostrate  in  the 
dust  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop  as  a  suppliant 
for  mercy,  that  he  was  released  from  the  ban. 
The  interdict  was  not  lifted  until  July  2,  1214,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  pledged.  But, 
though  now  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  the  quarrel 
with  the  barons  went  on,  until  by  force  of  arms 
they  extorted  from  the  king  the  famous  Magna 
Charta,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Eng- 
lish political  constitution.  No  sooner  did  Inno- 
cent learn  of  these  transactions  than  he  pro- 
nounced the  terms  of  the  charter  null  and  void. 
It  touched  too  closely  upon  the  royal  prerogatives, 
and  indirectly  upon  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  But  neither  declaration  nor  excommunica- 
tion had  any  effect  on  the  nation.  One  only  who 
took  part  in  the  uprising  of  the  barons  fell  a 
sacrifice  under  the  power  of  the  Pope :  this  was 
Langton.  By  reason  of  his  refusal  to  put  the 
insurgents  under  the  ban,  he  was,  while  attend- 
ing a  council  at  Rome  in  1215,  suspended  from 
his  archbishopric.  But  nothing  so  damaged  the 
papal  cause  in  England  as  this  opposition  of  Inno- 
cent to  the  Magna  Charta.  Here  it  was  where 
the  Pope  had  at  last  fully  realized  his  ideal  of  the 
true  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and 
here  it  was  where  the  papacy  began  to  encounter 
its  most  effective  opposition. 

What  Innocent's  ideal  was  may  be  learned  from 
what  he  wrote  to  King  John  :  "  Jesus  Christ  wills 
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that  the  kingdom  should  be  priestly,  and  the 
priesthood  kingly.  Over  all,  he  has  set  me  as  his 
vicar  upon  earth,  so  that,  as  before  Jesus  '  every 
knee  shall  bow,'  in  like  manner  to  his  vicar  ail 
shall  be  obedient,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd.  Pondering  this  truth,  thou,  as  a 
secular  prince,  hast  subjected  thy  realm  to  Him  to 
whom  all  is  spiritually  subject."  Accordingly,  in 
entertaining  this  view  of  his  position,  Innocent 
naturally  felt,  when  defending  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  chair  before  princes  and  peoples,  that 
whatsoever  he  did  was  wrought  in  and  through 
the  influence  of  Him  whose  vicar  he  was.  More- 
over, he  applied  to  himself  the  word  of  Jesus: 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth." 
Peter's  miraculous  walk  upon  the  sea  was  to  him 
a  sign  of  how  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
subdued  under  the  feet  of  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors. Like  Melchizedek,  the  Pope,  he  conceived, 
united  in  one  person  the  offices  of  king  and  high 
priest.  And  as,  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
rod  was  placed  beside  the  tables  of  the  law,  so  he 
considered,  that,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pope,  there 
resided  together  both  the  fearful  power  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  right  to  bestow  grace.  The  parallel 
already  drawn  by  Gregory  VII.,  comparing  the 
Church  and  State  to  the  sun  and  moon  severally, 
Innocent  expanded  into  an  illustration  for  show- 
ing how  the  State  was  actually  dependent  on  the 
Church  for  its  true  lustre  and  glory.  A  frequent 
declaration  of  his  was  it,  that  the  priesthood  alone 
(i.e.,  the  Church)  sprang  from  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, while  the  State  originated  "  from  human 
extortions."  Hence,  in  all  cases  where  a  heinous 
sin  was  in  question,  he  claimed  the  right  to  test 
the  decisions  of  the  secular  tribunals,  and  if 
necessary  to  quash  them.  Both  the  secular  and 
the  spiritual  swords,  he  affirmed,  belonged  to  the 
Pope ;  and,  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  latter, 
the  former  he  gave  over  to  the  princes. 

In  discharging  his  duty  as  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
Innocent  now,  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, felt  it  obligatory  on  him  to  summon  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  the  earth  to  a  holy  war  for 
the  recovery  of  Palestine.  In  this  movement  he 
was  largely  aided  by  the  rare  eloquence  of  two 
men,  —  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  wrought  effectually 
among  the  French  nobles,  and  Abbot  Martin,  who 
was  no  less  influential  with  those  of  South  Ger- 
many. But  the  crusading  host  encamping  near 
Venice  was  early  turned  aside  from  its  under- 
taking by  the  craft  of  the  Doge  Dandolo,  who 
employed  it  for  the  recovery  of  Zara  from  the 
king  of  Hungary.  In  vain  did  Innocent  use 
warning  and  threatening  to  divert  them  from  this 
attempt.  The  doge's  work  was  done.  Hardly 
was  this  difficulty  adjusted,  when  the  crusaders 
engaged  in  another  enterprise,  equally  foreign  to 
their  original  purpose,  and  no  less  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Pope.  Influenced  by  the  persuasions 
of  Philip  of  Germany,  they  lent  their  assistance 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Alexius  Angelus,  in  his  pro- 
ject of  regaining  his  ancestral  inheritance  from 
the  usurper,  Alexis  III.  Constantinople  was  cap- 
tured. But  by  this  event  the  relations  between 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  became  so  disturbed,  that, 
in  a  popular  insurrection,  Alexius  was  caught, 
imprisoned,  and  finally  strangled.  Thereupon 
the  crusaders  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  set 
up  there  a  Latin  empire.    On  May  16, 1204,  Bald- 


win of  Flanders  was  crowned  emperor.  This 
event,  opening  as  it  did  to  the  Pope  a  prospect  of 
uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  reconciled 
him  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  crusaders ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  them  he  expressed  the  joyful  hope 
that  henceforth  there  would  be  but  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd.  And  now  was  vouchsafed  to  him 
that  which  his  predecessors  had  sighed  for  in 
vain;  viz.,  the  nomination  of  a  Catholic  patri- 
arch for  Constantinople. 

On  Oct.  12,  1204,  Innocent  issued  a  bull  for 
raising  a  crusading  expedition  into  Livonia.  The 
leader  of  the  several  enterprises  which  followed 
was  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia,  who  succeeded 
in  baptizing  the  Livonians  in  1206,  and  also  the 
neighboring  Letti  in  1208,  and  subjecting  both  to 
the  chair  of  Peter.  In  reward  for  this,  Albert 
was  released  from  the  control  of  his  metropolitan 
at  Bremen,  and  made,  in  a  measure,  independent. 
But,  on  his  becoming  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
the  "  Knighthood  of  Christ  in  Livonia,"  Innocent 
sought  to  adjust  the  difficulty  by  a  compromise, 
the  conflicting  terms  of  which  soon  made  it  evi- 
dent how  impracticable  it  was  for  a  church  power 
centralized  at  Rome  to  manage  wisely  the  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  remote  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces. 

It  is  not  so  creditable  to  Innocent,  that  he  first 
employed  the  crusades  for  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  In  1207  he  enjoined  on  the  French  king 
the  duty  of  annihilating  the  heretics  of  Toulouse. 
The  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Albigenses,  in  conse- 
quence, are  not  to  be  charged  so  much  on  Innocent 
himself  as  on  his  system,  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  Augustine  (see  art.  Cathari).  The 
orders  of  the  Pope  against  heretics  wTere  approved 
at  the  twelfth  general  synod  (1215),  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  canon  law.  They  were,  in  substance, 
that  all  rulers  should  be  exhorted  to  tolerate  no 
heretics  in  their  domains :  if  a  ruler  refused  to 
clear  his  land  of  heretics  at  the  demand  of  the 
Church,  and  should  persist  in  his  refusal,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  authority,  and  even 
ejected  from  it  by  force :  to  every  one  who  joined 
in  the  expeditions  against  heretics,  like  favors 
should  be  granted  as  were  granted  to  crusaders. 
At  the  same  council  the  severest  enactments  were 
issued  against  the  Jews.  Rulers  were  forbidden 
to  trust  them  with  public  offices.  In  order  to  be 
known  as  Jews,  they  were  to  clothe  themselves 
with  a  peculiar  garb.  During  Holy  Week  they 
were  not  to  appear  on  the  streets,  lest,  in  that 
season  of  sorrow,  Christians  should  be  scandalized 
by  their  decorated  attire.  At  this  council,  also, 
condemnation  was  pronounced  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Amalrich  of  Bena  (see  art.),  and  on  a  trea- 
tise against  Peter  Lombard  by  Joachim  of  Flore 
(see  art.).  Moreover,  the  formation  of  new  monas- 
tic orders  was  discouraged ;  and  alike  on  Domi- 
nic and  on  Francis,  both  of  whom  prayed  to  have 
their  orders  confirmed,  was  the  command  of  the 
council  imposed,  that  they  should  subject  their 
societies  to  existing  rules.  The  last  deliverance 
of  the  council  was  to  summon  Christendom  to  a 
new  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1217.  At  this 
council,  held  near  the  close  of  Innocent's  pontifi- 
cate, the  Pope  showed  himself  as  the  unlimited 
ruler  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world  and  of  the 
church.  Emperors,  kings,  and  princes  had  sent 
to  it  their  plenipotentiaries ;  and  fifteen  hundred 
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archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  took  part  in  its 
transactions,  or,  rather,  were  present  to  listen  to 
and  record  the  decrees  of  Innocent.  Delibera- 
tions, properly  speaking,  there  were  none.  Con- 
sent followed  at  once  on  the  reading  of  the  Pope's 
decree.  But,  while  the  ecclesiastics  thus  exalted 
their  superior,  they  virtually  voted  their  own 
abdication.  None  of  Innocent's  predecessors  had 
so  cut  down  the  privileges  of  bishops  and  metro- 
politans as  he  had  done,  and  none  had  so  largely 
assumed  the  right  of  patronage  belonging  to 
local  church  officers.  He  was  the  first  to  assert 
the  Pope's  right  to  grant  benefices ;  and  he  issued 
countless  commissions  in  order  to  secure  a  pro- 
ductive living  for  the  papal  servants  and  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  even  to  his  own  relatives  and 
intimates.  And  he  did  this  at  the  cost  of  the 
country  clergy,  and  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  in  the  regions  where  these 
commissions  were  executed.  This  centralization 
of  power  was  still  furthered  by  a  claim  laid  to  the 
bishops'  chairs,  in  case  any  overstepped  canonical 
regulations  and  privileges.  The  right  to  depose 
bishops  was  also  declared  to  belong  to  the  Pope 
alone,  who,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  had  the  sole 
power  to  annul  the  marriage  between  the  bishop 
and  his  congregation.  Large  as  all  these  claims 
were,  they  were  sustained,  on  the  part  of  Innocent, 
by  rare  discernment  and  profound  knowledge. 
Even  during  his  reign,  his  bulls  and  decretals  were 
collected  and  published  at  three  several  times ; 
and  a  fourth  collection,  comprising  those  of  the 
last  six  years,  was  issued  shortly  after  his  death. 
But,  though  thus  crowded  with  work,  this  Pope 
found  leisure  for  literary  labors.  We  have  from 
his  pen  an  exposition  of  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms,  evincing  a  tone  of  sincere  piety.  More- 
over, he  preached  frequently,  not  only  at  Kome, 
but  also  upon  his  journeys ;  and  those  of  his  ser- 
mons which  have  come  down  to  us  bear  testimony 
to  his  earnest  piety  and  deep  humility.  Once  and 
again  did  he  utter  a  sigh  for  rest  from  occupa- 
tions which  wore  out  body  and  soul.  And  this 
rest  he  found  in  death  (July  16,  1216)  at  Peru- 
gia. Pride  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  ruling 
element  of  his  character.  When  he  burns,  ex- 
communicates, binds,  and  loosens,  he  is  not  seek- 
ing his  own  honor,  but  the  honor  of  Him  whose 
vicegerent  he  believed  himself  to  be.  The  high 
office  of  the  Papacy,  so  repugnant  to  Protestant 
feeling,  he  spiritualized  and  ennobled.  In  his 
blameless  walk,  his  brotherly  love,  his  readiness 
for  self-sacrifice,  he  showed  the  devoted  Christian. 
We  can  hardly  call  him  covetous,  since  he  devoted 
his  whole  income  to  the  good  of  the  Church.  The 
only  spot  that  stains  his  name  is  that  he  did  once 
and  again  endow  his  relatives  and  trusted  ser- 
vants with  ecclesiastical  livings ;  but  this  is  a 
spot  which  cleaves  almost  to  the  entire  Papacy. 

sources.  —  Gesta  Innocentii  III.,  auctore  anony- 
mo  cocevo,  ap.  Mtjratori  :  Rer.  Ilal.  scrL,  III. 
1,  Mediol.,  1723,  p.  486  sq. ;  with  this  compare 
i.LKAx:  Die  Gesta  Innocentii  III.,  im  Verhaltniss  zu 
<ten  hegeslen  desselben  Papstes,  Heidelberg,  1876; 
Vita  Innocentii  III.,  ex  MS.  Bernardi  Guidonis, 
ap.  Muratori  :  Rer.  jtaL  ,.«-.,  tom.  m.  1,  p.  480 
r?i '  URCHAEDI  et  Chuonradi  Urspergensium 
^hronicon.  The  great  work  is  by  Hurter  :  Ge- 
*?o?Jli*PaPst  Innocenz  III.,  3d  ed.,  Hamburg, 
±041-43,  4  vols.     See  also  Letlre  inedite  d'lnno- 


cent  III.,  de  Van  1206,  Nogent  le  Kotron,  1876; 
F.  Delitzsch  :  Papst  Innocenz  III.,  u.  sein  Ein- 
fluss  auf.  die  Kirche,  Breslau,  1876  ;  W-  Molitor  : 
Die  Decretale  '  Per  Venerabilem '  v.  Innocenz  III., 
Minister,  1876;  and  the  full  Lit.  given  by  Zopf- 
fel  in  Herzog,  vi.  734-736. 

INNOCENT  IV.  (Senibaldi  de  Fieschi),  Pope 
1243-54.  Celestine  IV  died  suddenly,  and  was 
followed,  June  25,  1243,  after  the  interval  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  by  Innocent  IV.,  whose  choice 
was  secured  through  the  influence  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  new  pontiff  was  an  eminent  jurist  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Genoa; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  his  election  would  termi- 
nate the  long  strife  which  had  been  waged  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  emperor,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  Pope,  while  cardinal,  had  been  the  con- 
stant friend  of  the  latter.  To  this  end  a  settle- 
ment was  proposed,  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Pope,  but  which  failed  of  success  by  reason  of 
the  mutual  distrust  entertained  by  the  parties. 
The  Pope,  pending  negotiations,  fled  suddenly  to 
Lyons,  whither  he  called  a  general  council,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  correcting  abuses  in 
the  Church,  of  carrying  aid  to  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, and  of  settling  the  difficulties  between  the 
Church  and  the  empire.  The  emperor,  on  the 
other  hand,  issued,  in  his  own  interest,  a  letter 
to  the  princes  of  Christendom,  unveiling  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Pope,  and  promising  to  organize 
a  crusade,  provided  Innocent  would  remove  the 
ban  that  had  been  put  on  him,  and  would  quiet 
the  rebellion  in  Lombardy.  But,  at  the  third 
session  of  the  papal  council,  Frederick  II.  was 
deposed  and  excommunicated,  and  the  electoral 
princes  called  upon  to  choose  a  new  emperor. 
Notwithstanding  the  mediation  of  Louis  IX.,  and 
the  orthodox  confession  made  by  the  emperor 
before  the  Bishop  of  Palermo,  the  Pope  remained 
obdurate,  and  the  strife  waxed  bitter.  Innocent 
fomented  rebellion  in  Sicily,  and  had  Henry 
Raspe,  landgrave  of  Turingia,  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  princes  of  the  empire, 
however,  for  the  most  part  remained  true  to  Fred- 
erick; and  his  rival  soon  fell,  fighting  against 
the  imperial  forces,  led  by  Conrad,  son  of  Fred- 
erick. His  death  left  Frederick's  influence  in 
Germany  paramount.  The  Pope  could  find  no 
one  willing  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  crown,  save 
Count  William  of  Holland,  whose  supporters  had 
to  be  bought  with  gold.  Frederick  died  Dec.  13, 
1247,  transmitting  his  feud  with  the  Pope  to  his 
son  Conrad,  whose  hereditary  crown  of  Sicily 
Innocent  had  bestowed  upon  the  English  prince. 
Edmund.  Sudden  death,  which  so  often  had 
favored  the  popes,  carried  off  Conrad  while  in  the 
act  of  asserting  his  rights.  His  infant  heir,  the 
ten-year-old  Conradin,  was  left  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  Manfred,  natural  son  of  Frederick, 
who  made  terms  with  the  pontiff,  on  condition 
that  the  claims  of  his  ward  to  the  Sicilian  crown 
should  be  respected.  The  Pope  proving  faithless, 
Manfred  took  the  field,  and  succeeded  in  compel- 
ling the  entire  papal  army  to  surrender.  Inno- 
cent died  five  days  later,  at  Naples,  where  he  lies 
buried  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  midst  of  a  busy 
and  stormy  life  Innocent  found  time  for  grand 
missionary  enterprises  to  the  East.  He  ceded  to 
Conrad,  Grand  Master  of  the  German  order,  his 
proprietary   right    over  Prussia,    which   he   had 
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divided  into  four  bishoprics.  To  him,  also,  is 
due  the  custom  of  decorating  cardinals  with  the 
red  hat.  He  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Apparatus  in  quinque  libros  decretalium, 
highly  prized  as  an  authority  on  canon  law,  and 
also  A  Defence  of  the  Papal  Prerogative  against 
Peter  de  Vineis,  the  chancellor  of  Frederick  II. 
He  died  at  Naples,  Dec.  7,  1254. 

INNOCENT  V.  (Pietro  de  Tarantasia),  Pope 
1276,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Gregory  X.  Jan.  21, 
1276.  He  had  been  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Cardi- 
nal Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  grand  confessor.  His 
first  aim  was  to  reconcile  the  warring  factions 
of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  which  had  em- 
broiled the  Italian  states ;  and  he  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  bring  Lucca  and  Pisa  into  friendly 
relation,  and  give  peace  to  Tuscany.  Whilst  pre- 
paring to  send  a  numerous  embassy  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  Michael  Palseologus,  in  the  interest  of 
the  union  of  the  two  churches  east  and  west  (to 
which  the  Greek  ambassadors  at  Lyons  had  pre- 
viously consented),  Innocent  died  (June  22),  after 
a  brief  pontificate  of  five  months.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Besides  his  postils  and  quod- 
libets,  he  composed  a  number  of  philosophic  and 
other  works,  most  noteworthy  of  which  were 
commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  on 
the  "  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard.  A  hundred 
propositions  drawn  from  his  writings,  and  con- 
demned by  learned  contemporaries,  were  de- 
fended by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

INNOCENT  VI.  (Etienne  d'Albert),  Pope  1352- 
62.  On  the  death  of  Clement  VI.  the  cardi- 
nals assembled,  and,  before  making  choice  of  his 
successor,  proceeded  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  papal  chair  as  follows :  (1)  The  Pope  shall 
appoint  no  new  cardinals  until  the  existing  num- 
ber shall  have  been  reduced  to  sixteen.  The 
whole  number  shall  never  exceed  twenty,  and 
none  shall  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals.  (2)  The 
Pope  shall  not  imprison,  depose,  place  under  the 
ban,  or  suspend  a  cardinal,  without  the  consent 
of  all  his  peers.  (3)  The  Pope  shall  neither  alien- 
ate the  lands  of  the  Church,  nor  invest  any  one 
with  the  same,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  cardinals.  (4)  The  revenues  of  the  Church 
shall  be  equally  divided ;  one  half  going  to  the 
support  of  the  Pope,  the  other  to  the  cardinals. 

(5)  No  relative  of  the  Pope  shall  be  appointed 
governor  of  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Church. 

(6)  The  Pope  shall  not  receive  tithes  of  ecclesi- 
astical livings,  nor  any  subsidies,  without  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals.  These  proposi- 
tions the  cardinals  were  compelled  to  subscribe 
under  oath,  some  doing  so  with  the  reservation 
"  Si  jure  niterentur."  Thereupon  the  votes  were 
taken ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Stephen  Albert, 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  Dec.  18, 1362.  He  took  the  title 
of  Innocent  VI.,  and  his  first  act  was  to  declare 
the  propositions  which  he  subscribed  with  the  res- 
ervation above  specified  null  and  void.  Deeply 
versed  in  canon  law,  and  severe  in  morals,  he 
at  once  set  about  correcting  abuses.  Unlawful 
grants  were  recalled ;  grievous  taxes  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  clergy  who  had  flocked  to  Avignon  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  in  the  hope  of 
preferment,  were  ordered  to  return  within  five 
days  to  their  benefices,  on  the  pain  of  excom- 
munication;    and  by  precept  and  example  the 


luxurious  living  of  the  cardinals  was  rebuked. 
That  the  judges  of  the  Rota  might  be  the  more 
impartial,  they  were  assigned  a  competent  sup- 
port. Charles  IV.,  who  was  crowned  at  Rome 
April  5, 1355,  was  compelled  by  the  Pope  to  leave 
for  Germany  that  selfsame  day.  Bologna  was 
wrested  from  Bernardo  Visconti,  the  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  ruler  of  Milan.  The  new  Pope, 
moreover,  sought  to  mediate  between  Edward  of 
England,  and  John  of  France,  and  to  unite  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  then  at  war  with  each 
other,  against  the  Turks.  He  also  put  Peter 
of  Castile  under  the  ban  for  poisoning  his  wife, 
and  undertook  to  fortify  Avignon  against  the 
hordes  of  mercenaries  which  were  plundering 
the  south  of  France ;  but,  ere  he  could  complete 
the  latter  work,  the  city  was  invested,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  besiegers  had  to  be  purchased 
by  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  plenary  pardon. 
At  the  instance  of  Charles  IV  the  festival  of  the 
Sacred  Lance  was  instituted,  to  be  celebrated  year- 
ly, on  the  Friday  following  Easter,  throughout 
Germany  and  Bohemia.  The  Mendicant  Friars, 
whose  reputation  for  sanctity  had  greatly  suf- 
fered in  the  popular  estimation,  found  a  power- 
ful champion  in  Innocent,  who  restored  them  to 
all  former  privileges.  He  died  Sept.  12,  1362, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  just  and 
upright  man.  Of  his  writings  there  have  come 
down  to  us  only  a  few  letters  and  some  bulls. 
See  E.  Wekunsky  :  ltalienische  Politik  Papst  Inno- 
cent VI.  u.  Konig  Karl  IV.  in  J.  1S53, 1354,  Wien, 
1878. 

INNOCENT  VII.  (Cosimo  de  Migliorati),  Pope 
1404-06.  On  the  death  of  Boniface  IX.,  the 
cardinals  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  the  healing  of  the  great  Western 
schism,  mutually  pledging  their  willingness  to 
resign  even  the  papal  chair,  in  case  such  a  step 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  furtherance 
of  an  end  so  desirable.  The  new  Pope  (elected 
Oct.  17,  1404)  was  distinguished  alike  for  the 
purity  of  his  character  and  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  civil 
and  canon  law.  He  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed to  several  responsible  positions,  and  em- 
ployed in  a  number  of  delicate  missions,  by 
Urban  VI. ;  nominated  also  chamberlain  of  the 
Church  and  cardinal  by  Boniface  IX. ;  and  was 
sixty-five  years  old  when  elected  Pope.  He  as- 
sumed the"  title  of  Innocent  VII.  Shortly  after 
his  accession,  a  tumult  broke  out  in  Rome  between 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines ;  a  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent heading  the  former.  In  it  a  number  of  citi- 
zens were  slain,  and  the  Pope  was  compelled  to 
flee  the  city.  His  exile,  however,  was  brief.  The 
people,  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  of  his 
freedom  from  all  complicity  in  the  murderous 
act,  restored  him  in  triumph.  Since  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Pope  was  openly  encouraged  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  Neapolitan  troops 
were  employed  by  it  in  attacks  upon  the  city,  and 
raids  into  the  country,  Innocent  was  compelled 
to  put  the  king  under  the  ban,  and  declare  his 
kingdom  forfeited.  The  king,  however,  fearing 
an  attack  from  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  soon 
submitted  to  the  conditions  of  the  Pope.  About 
this  time  the  antipope,  Benedict  XIII.,  came  as 
far  as  Genoa,  desiring  safe  conduct  from  Inno- 
cent to  Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  con- 
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ference  with  him  in  reference  to  harmonizing  the 
Church.  The  wily  request  of  Benedict  was  de- 
nied, and  the  conduct  of  each  in  the  matter  gave 
occasion  for  mutual  reproach  and  recrimination. 
Innocent  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  (Nov.  6, 1406), 
giving  rise  to  the  groundless  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned.  This  Pope,  otherwise  simple, 
genial,  and  ingenuous,  cannot  wholly  escape  the 
charge  of  nepotism.  His  relatives  were  advanced 
to  the  most  considerable  places,  and  loaded  with 
riches.  His  sole  literary  relic  is  a  speech,  of  little 
merit,  on  the  re-union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches. 

INNOCENT  VIII.  (Giovanni  Battista  Cibo), 
Pope  1484-92 ;  chosen  Aug.  29, 1484.  He  sprang 
from  a  Genoese  family  of  Greek  origin.  We 
find  him  first  as  a  youth  at  the  Neapolitan 
court,  then  at  Rome,  in  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Philip  of  Bologna.  After  having  held  succes- 
sively the  bishoprics  of  Savona  and  Melfi,  he  was 
made  cardinal  1473 :  on  his  accession  he  vainly 
sought  to  unite  the  princes  of  Christendom  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  He  became  involved 
in  war  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whose  crown 
he  offered  to  Renaldus,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A 
peace  favorable  to  the  Pope  was  effected  Aug.  12, 
1486.  It  was,  however,  shortly  after  violated  by 
Ferdinand,  who  was  excommunicated,  and  kept 
under  the  ban  until  peace  was  declared  (1492). 
While  urging  the  princes  and  people  to  arm 
against  the  Turk,  the  Pope  shamelessly  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  according  to 
which  he  agreed  —  for  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
ducats  per  year,  and  the  gift  of  the  sacred  spear 
which  was  said  to  have  pierced  our  Saviour's  side 
—  to  keep  Zezim,  a  brother  of  the  sultan,  and  a 
pretender  to  his  throne,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  a  close  prisoner.  Thus  he  thriftily  turned 
to  advantage  his  relations  to  both  Christian  and 
Pagan.  The  reputed  wizards,  witches,  and  sooth- 
sayers with  which  Germany  was  at  this  time 
filled,  were  by  him  prosecuted  with  great  severity. 
The  processes  which  his  judges  employed  against 
these  wretched  creatures  have  been  preserved  in 
a  book,  which  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  learn- 
ing, superstition,  and  vulgarity  (see  Witches  and 
Processes  against  Witches).  He  strove  also  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia, 
canonized  the  Margrave  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  in  creating 
new  places,  that  by  their  sale  he  might  enrich  his 
treasury.  Innocent  died  July  25,  1492.  His  six- 
teen children  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  kept  his  vow  of  chastity.  These  he  was 
constantly  and  shamelessly  seeking  to  enrich  and 
advance.  One  of  the  eight  cardinals  he  created 
was  the  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  whom  he 
elevated  to  the  office  before  he  had  passed  his 
thirteenth  year. 

INNOCENT  IX.  (Giovanni  Antonio  Facchi- 
netti),  Pope  1591 ;  elected  Oct.  30, 1591.  He  was 
b.  at  Bologna  1519.  Previous  to  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair,  he  had  held,  together  with 
other  dignities,  the  office  of  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, president  of  the  Inquisition,  and  cardinal. 
■His  pontificate  lasted  two  months,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  a  number  of  judicious  and  laudable 
enterprises  undertaken  by  him.  He  forbade  the 
alienation  of  church  property,  interdicted  debt, 
and  reduced  burdensome  taxation.     He  also  im- 


proved the  harbor  of  Ancona,  and  dug  a  canal  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Angelo  to  protect  Rome 
from  the  overflow  of  the  Tiber.  Dying  Dec.  30, 
1591,  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number 
of  writings  (as  yet  unprinted)  and  the  character 
of  a  true  and  ingenuous  man. 

INNOCENT  X.  (Giovanni  Battista  Pamphili), 
Pope  1644-55 ;  was  chosen  Pope  (Sept.  15,  1644) 
in  his  seventy-second  year,  chiefly  because  he  had 
said  little  and  accomplished  less.  He  owed  alike 
his  ill  fortune  and  ill  fame  to  Donna  Olimpia 
Maidalchina,  his  brother's  widow,  with  whom, 
even  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  he  held 
questionable  relations.  On  the  sudden  death  of 
the  husband,  she  became  the  absolute  mistress  of 
the  prelate,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  whole  life ; 
so  that  caricaturists. were  in  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting the  vicegerent  of  Christ  as  arrayed  in  a 
frock,  styling  him  another  Johanna,  with  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  Though  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  family  of  the  Barberini,  he  was  no  sooner 
seated  than  he  called  upon  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  in  hopes  of  transfer- 
ring their  vast  wealth  into  his  own  hands.  Flee- 
ing to  France,  they  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
French  king  in  their  cause,  which  led  to  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Pope,  and  a  seizure,  by  the  French, 
of  Piombino  and  Portalongano.  The  result  was 
a  restoration  of  the  Barberini  to  their  offices  and 
estates.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  having,  in  defiance 
of  the  Pope,  invested  a  certain  infamous  Theatine 
monk  with  the  bishopric  of  Castro,  the  papal 
authorities  took  possession  of  the  bishopric  and 
earldom,  and  razed  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 
The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  vigorous  and  repeated  protests  of  the 
papal  nuncio  (October,  1648),  seriously  impaired 
the  papal  prerogative.  In  anticipation  of  the 
Pope's  bull,  declaring  the  articles  of  peace  null 
and  void,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  spiritual  or 
secular  rights,  nor  decree  of  council,  privilege  or 
indulgence,  edict  or  inhibition,  no  papal  concor- 
dat, dispensation,  absolution,  or  remonstrance, 
made  in  contravention  of  the  treaty,  or  of  any  of 
its  separate  provisions,  would  either  be  heard  or 
entertained.  The  papal  protest,  however,  was 
not  to  be  without  its  significance  in  the  future. 
For  the  present,  its  only  influence  was  to  damage 
the  prestige  of  the  Pope.  The  papal  nuncio,  hav- 
ing boldly  published  the  pontiff's  bull  at  Vienna, 
was  expelled  from  the  city  with  a  scurrilous  mes- 
sage to  his  Ploliness.  Innocent's  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  doctrine  was  shown  in  his  formal  con- 
demnation (1653)  of  five  propositions  taken  from 
the  works  of  Jausenius.  Guided  by  the  counsel 
of  Donna  Olimpia,  he  succeeded  in  devising 
means  for  enriching  the  papal  cohers,  which  he 
had  found  burdened  with  a  debt  of  eight  million 
scudi.  The  most  shameful  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  prevailed  in  every  rank  of  the 
papal  hierarchy :  offices  were  openly  bought  and 
sold.  Two  thousand  of  the  smaller  cloisters  were 
closed,  and  their  revenues  sequestered.  Amongst 
the  more  extraordinary  measures  taken  to  bring 
money  to  Rome  was  the  Pope's  letter,  Umoersales 
maximique  jubilcei,  1650.  The  most  injurious  was 
the  monopoly  of  the  corn-trade  by  the  papal  ex- 
chequer, by  means  of  which  flour  was  retailed  to 
the  baker  at  an  increase  of  one-third  in  price,  and 
a  reduction  of  one-third  in  measure,  resulting,  as 
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is  alleged,  in  the  ruin  of  agriculture  in  Italy. 
Innocent  died  Jan.  5,  1655.  His  pontificate 
covers  a  period  of  deep  degeneracy  in  the  Church, 
marked  by  a  commingling  of  things  profane  and 
sacred,  and  by  the  domination  of  parasites  and 
mistresses,  the  Church  all  the  while  contending 
for  her  ancient  prerogatives  in  all  their  fulness. 
See  Rosstenscher  :  Hist.  Innoc.  X.,  Wittenberg, 
1674  ;  and  Ranke  :  Hist,  of  the  Popes. 

INNOCENT  XI.  (Benedetto  Odeschalchi), 
Pope  1676-89.  He  was  b.  at  Como,  May  16, 1611 ; 
educated  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  studied  law  at  Genoa, 
Naples,  and  Rome.  After  having  distinguished 
himself  for  his  integrity  and  ability  in  various  high 
positions,  he  was  created  cardinal  (1647)  through 
the  influence  of  Donna  Olimpia,  and  subsequent- 
ly nominated  legate  of  Ferarra,  and  Bishop  of 
Novara.  He  owed  his  elevation,  Sept.  21,  1676, 
to  the  French  party  in  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
On  his  accession,  he  set  about  the  furtherance  of 
a  stricter  morality  in  Church  and  State.  He  re- 
buked by  his  example  the  prevailing  extrava- 
gance, rigidly  limiting  his  own  expenses,  and 
abolishing  all  cardinalships  and  benefices  whose 
services  could  be  dispensed  with ;  revived  the 
stringent  laws  regulating  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  consecration  ;  enjoined  upon  the 
clergy  the  leading  of  holy  lives,  the  catechising 
of  the  children,  and  the  opening  of  schools  for 
their  instruction;  forbade  the  use  of  dialectic 
sophistries  and  fables  in  the  pulpit,  bidding  the 
priest  proclaim  only  the  crucified  Christ;  dis- 
missed the  eunuchs  from  the  papal  chapel;  inter- 
dicted the  luxurious  habits  of  dress  prevalent 
amongst  the  women,  forbidding  them  the  study 
of  music  ;  condemned  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits 
in  his  bull  March  2, 1679 ;  and  came  into  collision 
with  France  on  account  of  the  so-called  "  Privi- 
lege of  Asylum "  claimed  by  foreign  ambassa- 
dors for  criminals,  not  only  within  their  palaces, 
but  also  in  the  precincts  adjacent.  This  privilege 
Louis  XIV  would  not  consent  to  have  abrogated ; 
and  his  ambassador  De  Lavardiu,  who  entered 
Rome  with  a  retinue  of  a  thousand  soldiers  and 
servants,  was  accordingly  put  under  the  ban. 
Neither  party  would  yield,  and  the  question  re- 
mained open  until  after  the  death  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  finally  settled  in  his  favor.  The  so-called 
"  Regal  Right "  was  another  apple  of  discord  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  French  king.  Louis  had 
insisted  upon  appropriating  the  revenues  of  cer- 
tain vacant  churches  and  benefices,  even  in  cases 
where  they  had  not  been  planted  by  the  crown. 
This  attempt  was  resisted  by  the  bishops ;  and  the 
Pope  sustained  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  threat- 
ening the  king  with  the  extreme  censure  of  the 
Church.  As  a  countermove,  the  latter  called  a 
council  of  the  French  clergy  (Nov.  9,  1681),  who 
not  only  confirmed  the  disputed  claims  of  the 
throne,  but  made, a  solemn  deliverance  consisting 
of  four  fundamental  propositions  (Quatuor  propo- 
sitiones  Cleri  Gallicani).  A  copy  of  these,  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  was  openly  burnt  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner,  and  confirmation  re- 
fused to  all  such  as  were  nominated  to  livings. 
In  consequence,  at  his  death,  the  bishops  of  no 
less  than  thirty  dioceses  were  without  papal  conse- 
ci-ation.  Though  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jes- 
uits, and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
by  the  French  king,  subsequently  drew  from  the 


Pope  the  very  highest  commendation  of  the  king, 
he  never,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  halted  in  his 
opposition  to  the  so-called  "  Regal  Right,  or  Free- 
dom of  Quarters."  Innocent  died  Aug.  12, 1689. 
The  French  king  and  the  Jesuits  alike  sought  to 
blacken  his  memory  after  death ;  and  his  canoni- 
zation, urged  by  Philip  II.,  encountered  opposition 
chiefly  from  these  quarters.  Without  doubt  he 
was  an  ecclesiastical  prince  of  pure  and  noble 
virtues,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  that 
had  ever  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  was 
compelled  by  the  Inquisition  to  condemn,  by  a 
bull,  the  writings  of  Molinos  (Nov.  20,  1687), 
although  he  was  very  friendly  to  Molinos.  The 
efforts  of  James  II.  to  convert  England  to  Ca- 
tholicism were,  by  Innocent,  not  only  considered 
rash,  but  as  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  king  and  lead  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
rather  than  to  advance  the  Church.  The  fall  of 
James  was  therefore  not  mourned ;  and  his  plea 
for  the  papal  help  was  answered  by  a  cool  rejec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  Pope's  absorption  in 
his  struggle  with  France.  See  Gerin  :  Le  pape 
Innocent  XI.  et  la  revolution  anglaise  de  1688, 
Paris,  1876  [also  Bigelow  :  Molinos  the  Quietist, 
N.Y.,  1882,  which  gives,  pp.  113-127,  a  translation 
of  Innocent's  bull,  and  Molinos]. 

INNOCENT  XII.  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  Pope 
1691-1700,  was  chosen  Feb.  12,  1691,  after  a 
five-months'  conclave.  Born  March  13,  1615,  he 
was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  when  elected. 
He  entered  public  life  early.  After  holding  many 
important  offices,  was  made  cardinal  bishop  of 
Faenza,  and  archbishop  of  Naples  by  Innocent 
XL,  whose  title  he  took,  and  whose  example 
he  strove  to  imitate.  He  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  seat  than  he  set  his  face  sternly  against 
nepotism.  The  poor  were  his  beneficiaries  ;  the 
Lateran,  his  hospital.  He  declared  it  unlawful 
for  any  pope  in  the  future  to  invest  his  relatives 
with  any  of  the  offices  or  revenues  of  the  Church. 
He  sought  to  reform  cloister  discipline  and  the 
lives  of  the  secular  clergy;  interdicted  the  lot- 
tery ;  brought  to  a  close  the  controversy  with  the 
French  king,  on  the  condition  of  limiting  the 
exercise  of  "  Regal  Right "  to  vacant  benefices 
lying  within  the  territory  of  Old  France.  The 
Pope  was  several  times  involved  in  controversy 
with  Leopold  I.  of  Germany  in  reference  to 
questions  of  precedence ;  but,  through  mutual 
concessions,  these,  as  they  arose,  were  amicably 
settled.  Friendly  relations  with  Charles  II.  of 
Spain  were  interrupted  by  a  question  concerning 
the  Inquisition  in  Naples.  Pending  its  solution, 
both  king  and  pope  died;  the  latter  Sept.  27, 
1700.  In  the  controversy  between  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon,  the  Pope  decided  for  the  former,  con- 
demning some  twenty-three  propositions,  which 
he  affected  to  find  in  Fenelon's  writings,  as  con- 
trary to  good  morals  and  sound  doctrine.  He 
bequeathed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  hospital 
which  he  had  founded,  and  ordered  that  the 
money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  his  personal 
effects  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  His  reputa- 
tion is  that  of  a  just,  charitable,  unselfish,  and 
beneficent  man. 

INNOCENT  XIII.  (Michel  Angelo  Conti),Pope 
1721-24.  He  was  born  May  13,  1665.  Alex- 
ander VIII.  had  made  him  a  member  of  his 
court  family,   and  Clement  XL,   cardinal.     He 
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was  elected  May  8,  1721,  after  a  stormy  session 
of  the  conclave,  during  which  the  cardinals 
came  to  blows,  and  inkstands  were  hurled. 
His  accession  was  hailed  as  promising  rest  to 
the  Church,  and  peace  to  Christendom.  His 
nomination  of  his  brother  as  cardinal  aroused 
fears  of  nepotism,  which,  happily,  proved  ground- 
less. Italy  prospered  under  his  reign.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  British  throne  under  the  title  of 
James  III.  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  he  in- 
vested with  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  also 
wrested  Castel  Palo,  on  the  Mediterranean,  from 
its  unwilling  proprietor,  and,  under  French  in- 
fluences, clothed  a  contemptible  profligate  with 
the  office  of  cardinal.  These  two  last  acts  are 
spots  on  a  character  otherwise  fair.  When  Malta 
was  invested  by  the  Turks,  after  issuing  a  call 
to  Christendom,  he  himself  hastened  to  the  rescue 
with  men  and  money.  He  had  serious  thoughts 
of  abolishing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  on  account 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Chinese  mission,  and 
took  under  his  protection  the  so-called  "  Constitu- 
te Unigenitus,"  which  had  been  wrung  from 
his  predecessor.     His  death  occurred  March  7, 

1724.  R.   ZOPFFEL  (trans,  by  D.  W   Poor). 

INNOCENTS'  DAY,  a  church  festival  in  honor 
of  the  children  slain  by  Herod  in  Bethlehem 
(Matt.  ii.  16),  and  who  thus  were  in  a  sense 
the  first  Christian  martyrs.  It  was  very  early 
celebrated;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus  and 
Cyprian,  at  first,  in  connection  with  Epiphany. 
Later,  in  the  Western  Church,  Innocents'  Day 
came  on  Dec.  28;  in  the  Eastern  Church,  on 
Dec.  29.  It  is  not  known  when  the  festivals 
were  given  different  days.  Peter  of  Kavenna 
(Chrysologus),  a  bishop  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  left  two  sermons  upon  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  considered  quite  apart  from  the  Epiph- 
any; and  the  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  separation  was  made  in  his  day.  At  present, 
in  the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  Episcopal  churches, 
Innocents'  Day  is  Dec.  28.  The  Roman  priest 
celebrates  the  mass  on  this  day  in  a  blue  gown. 
The  Armeno-Gregorian  calendar  gives  the  num- 
ber of  infants  slain  by  Herod  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand: the  true  number  was  probably  less  than 
thirty. 

INNS  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  In  one  sense 
of  the  term,  inns  did  not  exist  in  antiquity ;  but 
there  were  enclosures  which  afforded  some  pro- 
tection, and  in  which  there  was  a  fountain.  In 
later  times  there  were  built  "khans,"  or  "cara- 
vanserais," which  are  large  square  buildings 
containing  rooms  enclosing  an  open  court  (Jer. 
ix.  2).  But  no  food  for  man  or  beast  was  pro- 
vided, as  the  traveller  was  expected  to  carry  it 
with  him.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
mention  is  made  (Luke  x.  34)  of  another  sort  of 
caravanserai,  which  had  a  keeper,  and  where  per- 
sonal rare,  besides  food,  could  be  obtained.  The 
"  inn  "  to  which  Joseph  and  Mary  went  (Luke  ii. 
7)  was  probably  a  caravanserai.  Ruetschi. 

INQUISITION  (Inquisitio  hcereticce  pravilatis),  or 
the  "Holy  Office  "  (Sanctum  Officium),  is  the  name 
°*  the  spiritual  court  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those 
p{jose  opinions  differed  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  abnormal  outgrowth  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical    discipline   which    charged 


the  bishops  with  the  duty  of  searching  out  the 
heresies  in  their  dioceses,  and  stemming  the  prog- 
ress of  error.  [The  Church  fathers  treated  all 
departures  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  with 
great  severity,  and  the  early  councils  forbade  all 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  Church  with 
heretics.]  From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great  the  laws  against  heretics  became  more  and 
more  rigorous.  [In  316  Constantine  issued  an 
edict  condemning  the  Donatists  to  the  loss  of 
their  goods.]  But  the  first  Christian  emperor  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  against  them  was 
Theodosius,  who,  in  382,  condemned  the  Mani- 
ch£Eans.  Eminent  Church  fathers,  however,  like 
Chrysostom  (Homil.  29,  46,  in  Malth.)  and  Au- 
gustine (Ep.  93  ad  Vicentium,  etc.),  pronounced 
against  the  death  penalty;  but  Jerome  (Ep.  37 
ad  Riparium)  found  a  justification  of  it  in  Deut. 
xiii.  6  sqq.,  and  Leo  the  Great  openly  advocated 
it  (Ep.  15  ad  Turribrium).  The  civil  arm  executed 
the  penalty,  but  bishops  and  clergy  were  often 
lukewarm  in  searching  out  heresies.  The  see  of 
Rome  was  not  content  with  decrees  of  councils, 
or  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  command- 
ing the  bishops  to  check  error,  and  gave  full 
powers  into  the  hands  of  legates,  who,  backed  by 
the  edicts  of  councils  (Toulouse,  1119  ;  Oxford, 
1160;  Tours,  1163;  the  Third  Lateran,  1179  ;  Ve- 
rona, 1184),  relentlessly  pursued  the  Cathari  and 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  in  Southern  France,  and 
the  Catareni  in  Northern  Italy.  Finally  it  was 
Innocent  III.  [1198-1216]  who  developed  the  or- 
ganization for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
heretics  which  for  several  centuries  conducted 
the  Inquisition,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
By  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  every  bishop  was 
instructed  to  visit  his  see  in  person,  or  to  appoint 
visitors  of  irreproachable  character  to  do  it,  and, 
where  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  it,  to 
take  an  oath  of  the  inhabitants  to  inform  against 
heretics,  and  to  reveal  their  places  of  meeting. 
The  refusal  to  take  the  oath  was  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  heresy. 

The  measures  of  Innocent  III.  were  revised  by 
the  Council  of  Toulouse  (1229).  It  passed  forty- 
five  articles,  instructing  the  bishops  to  bind  by 
an  oath  a  priest  in  every  parish,  and  two  or  more 
laymen,  to  search  out  and  apprehend  heretics 
and  those  who  sheltered  them.  Heresy  was  to 
be  punished  with  the  loss  of  property,  and  the 
house  in  which  a  heretic  was  found  was  to  be 
burned.  Heretics  who  repented  were  to  wear 
two  crosses,  — one  on  their  back,  and  one  on  their 
chest.  But  if  the  repentance  seemed  to  be  a  re- 
sult of  the  fear  of  death,  the  guilty  person  was 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Every  two  years, 
males  from  fourteen  years  upwards,  and  females 
from  twelve  years  upwards,  were  obligated  to 
repeat  an  oath  to  inform  against  heretics.  The 
neglect  of  the  annual  confession  was  a  sufficient 
ground  of  suspicion,  as  also  the  possession  by 
laymen  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  transla- 
tions. In  spite  of  these  measures  and  the  rigorous 
execution  of  them,  especially  in  Southern  France, 
the  desired  result  was  not  secured.  The  bishops 
were  accused  of  apathy,  and  were  themselves  made 
subject  to  the  Inquisition  by  the  papal  chair. 
In  i232  and  1233  Gregory  IX.  appointed  the  Do- 
minicans a  standing  commission  of  inquisitors 
in   Austria,  Germany,   Aragon,  Lombardy,  and 
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Southern  France.  At  the  same  period  was  or- 
ganized the  so-called  "  soldiery  of  Jesus  Christ 
against  heretics."  Louis  the  Pious,  in  his  famous 
edict  of  1228  {ad  cives  Narbonnce)  made  it  the 
special  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  root  out  heresy, 
and  to  punish  without  delay  those  who  were  con- 
demned. The  suspicion  of  heresy  was  made  a 
sufficient  ground  for  apprehension  ;  and,  by  a  bull 
of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1252  (ad  exstirpanda),  resort 
was  to  be  had,  if  necessary,  to  torture,  to  extract 
a  confession. 

The  notion  of  heresy  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
comprehend  not  only  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  creed  of  the  Church,  but  also  usury,  sorcery, 
contempt  of  the  cross  and  clergy,  dealings  with 
Jews,  etc.  [The  case  of  Galileo  Galilei  shows 
how  heresy  was  understood.  This  distinguished 
astronomer  (b.  Pisa,  Feb.  18, 1564 ;  d.  in  the  Villa 
Martellini,  at  Arceti,  near  Florence,  Jan.  8, 1642) 
was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  in  Rome  (June  21, 
1633).  The  charge  against  him  was,  that  he  held 
the  Copernican  theory,  and  had  written  in  advo- 
cacy of  its  doctrines  condemned  in  the  decree  of 
1616  ;  viz.,  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  earth  rotates.  In  reply, 
he  said,  that,  since  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
had  condemned  it,  he  had  not  held  the  Coperni- 
can theory.  The  published  documents  of  the 
trial  do  not  sustain  the  charge  that  he  was  tor- 
tured. He  made  public  recantation  the  next  day. 
The  famous  legend,  that,  on  rising  from  his  knees 
after  his  recantation,  he  exclaimed,  "E  pur  si 
muove ! "  ("  And  yet  it  does  move !  ")  seems  to 
have  no  adequate  foundation.  See  Wohlwill  : 
1st  Galilei  gefoltert  tvorden?  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Ge- 
bler:  Galileo  (Stuttgart,  1876,  77,  2  vols.)  ;  De 
l'Epinois  :  Les  pieces  du  proces  de  Galilee  (Rome, 
1877)  ;  Reusch  :  D.  Prozess  Galileis  u.  d.  Jesuiten 
(Bonn,  1879)].  The  punishments  were  loss  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges;  rigorous  confine- 
ment ;  and  death,  either  by  a  simple  execution,  or 
by  incarceration  and  the  flames,  often  preceded 
by  cruel  tortures.  The  property  of  the  condemned 
party  fell  to  the  Inquisition,  from  whose  sentence 
there  was  no  appeal. 

The  people  in  many  places  rose  up  against 
the  inquisitors,  as  in  Albi,  and  Narbonne  (1234), 
and  Toulouse ;  and  in  France,  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  first  been  put  in  force,  it  was  first  abol- 
ished. In  Germany,  the  Dominican  Konrad 
Droso,  and  especially  Konrad  of  Marburg  (1231- 
33),  were  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  but  both  were  murdered,  the  latter  at  Mar- 
burg. The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  as  a  means 
of  clearing  himself  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  issued 
irom  Ravenna,  in  1232,  orders  for  carrying  out 
the  regulations  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  so  de- 
termined was  the  resistance  of  the  people,  that 
its  power  was  felt  only  in  a  few  rare  cases  in  the 
century  that  followed.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Urban  appointed  inquisitors 
to  proceed  against  the  Beghards  in  Constance, 
Speier,  Erfurt,  and  Magdeburg.  In  1372  Greg- 
ory XL  placed  'the  number  at  five  for  all  Ger- 
many, and  in  1399  Boniface  IX.  appointed  six 
for  Northern  Germany  alone.  Many  were  put  to 
death,  even  during  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  famous  Malleus  malefi- 
carum  ("  The  Witches'  Hammer,"  Cologne,  1489), 
which  was  put  forth  by  the  Pope  at  the  instance 


of  two  inquisitors  (Heinrich  Kramers  and  Jacob 
Sprenger).  The  Jesuits  sought  to  restore  the 
Inquisition  in  Bavaria  (1599),  and  during  the 
Thirty- Years'  War  it  found  an  occasional  victim; 
but  Maria  Theresa  abolished  it  in  her  kingdom, 
and  it  soon  afterwards  disappeared  in  Germany. 

The  Inquisition  had  no  hold  in  England,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  or  Denmark ;  but  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Netherlands  it  enjoyed  a  luxuriant 
growth.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Aragon  against  the  Moors  and  Jews. 
Nicolaus  Eymericus  (d.  1399)  was  inquisitor-gen- 
eral for  forty-four  years,  and  wrote  the  Inquisitor's 
Manual  (Directorium  In quisitorum),  which  states 
with  appalling  distinctness  the  rules  regulating 
the  methods  of  procedure.  They  were  first  put 
into  full  practice  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  the 
union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Hefele,  in  his  Life  of 
Ximenes,  and  in  the  art.  Inquisition,  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte,  has  shown  that  the  methods  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  in  some  respects  less  cruel  than  those 
of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  day ;  but  he  fails  to 
prove  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  originated  with 
the  State  rather  than  with  the  Church.  The  one 
to  give  complete  organization  to  the  movement 
in  Spain  was  the  bloody  Domingo  de  Torquemada, 
who  [in  1483]  was  appointed  inquisitor-general. 
His  associates  received  the  most  definite  instruc- 
tions, and  surrounded  themselves  with  spies,  the 
so-called  "  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office."  The 
most  noble  in  the  land  offered  themselves  for  this 
service  in  order  to  secure  their  own  persons.  The 
terror  which  the  horrible  punishments  of  the  In- 
quisition produced  was  the  occasion  of  revolts 
and  occasional  assassinations  of  the  inquisitors; 
but  it  continued  to  rage,  the  king  himself  using 
it  to  extend  his  authority,  and  fill  his  treasury. 
In  1492  all  the  Jews  who  refused  to  become 
Christians  were  compelled  to  emigrate ;  and  a 
similar  edict  was  passed  upon  the  Moors  under 
Torquemada's  successor,  Diego  Deza  (1499-1506). 
Under  the  third  inquisitor-general,  Ximenes 
(1507-17),  according  to  Llorente,  2,536  were  put 
to  death,  1,368  burned  in  effigy,  and  47,263  pun- 
ished in  other  ways.  Each  tribunal  consisted  of 
three  inquisitors,  besides  assessors,  secretaries, 
familiars,  and  other  officers.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  called  the  "holy  house"  (casa  santa). 
If  the  accused  appeared,  he  was  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  placed  in  a  dark  prison.  His  head  was 
shorn ;  his  property,  especially  his  books,  inven- 
toried ;  his  income  usually  confiscated ;  and  so 
terrible  was  the  fear  the  tribunal  inspired,  that 
not  even  the  accused's  nearest  friends  dared  to 
appear  in  his  defence.  Immediate  avowal  and 
renunciation  of  heresy  secured  to  the  party  im- 
munity from  the  sentence  of  death,  but  seldom 
averted  the  loss  of  property  and  confinement.  In 
spite  of  his  renunciation,  the  accused  was  obliged, 
for  a  certain  period,  to  wear  the  Han  benito  (a  shirt 
without  sleeves,  and  bearing  a  red  St.  Andrew's 
cross  on  the  back  and  on  the  breast).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  denial  of  the  charge  of  heresy 
seldom  secured  the  release  of  the  prisoner ;  and 
extreme  tortures  were  applied  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion. If  these  failed,' artifice  was  used  to  entrap 
the  accused;  and,  where  all  means  were  ex- 
hausted, the  victim  was  put  to  death  at  once,  or 
condemned  to  a  miserable  life  in  prison.     The 
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sentence  of  death  was  enforced  by  the  civil  arm, 
and  the  accused  was  usually  burnt  alive.  He 
was  taken,  in  a  solemn  procession,  to  the  public 
square,  where  the  Auto  da  fe  (act  of  faith)  was 
consummated. 

Under  Charles  I.  the  Cortes  sought  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition;  but  under 
Philip  II.  the  flames  burned  brightly  again,  at 
first  in  Seville  and  Valladolid  (1559  sq.).  But 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  all  vestiges 
of  the  Reformation  were  effaced,  and  the  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  became  limited  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  prohibited  books,  of  which  an  Index  had 
been  prepared  in  1558.  Under  Charles  III.,  in 
1770,  an  edict  was  passed,  securing  an  accused 
party  from  arbitrary  imprisonment;  and  other 
regulations  were  passed,  curtailing  the  powers  of 
the  Inquisition,  until,  in  180S,  Joseph  Napoleon 
abolished  it  entirely.  In  1814  Ferdinand  VII. 
restored  it ;  but  the  popular  rage  in  1820  destroyed 
the  inquisitor's  palace  at  Madrid,  and  the  Cortes 
again  abolished  it.  But  in  1825,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  clergy,  another  inquisitorial  commission  was 
appointed.  It  continued  till  1834,  when  it  was 
finally  abolished,  and  its  property  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  But  it  may  be  a 
long  while  before  the  country  will  revive  from 
the  effects  of  the  court,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  extinguished  her  active 
literary  life,  and  placed  this  nation,  so  richly  en- 
dowed, almost  outside  of  the  circle  of  European 
civilization.  Spain,  it  is  true,  remained  free  from 
heresies  and  religious  wars ;  but  her  rest  was  the 
rest  of  the  grave,  so  far  as  religious  vitality  was 
concerned. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal 
were  similar  to  those  which  it  had  in  Spain.  In 
the  reign  of  John  VI.  (1818-26)  it  was  finally 
abolished.  The  last  relics  of  the  Italian  Inquisi- 
tion disappeared  at  the  unification  of  the  nation. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
appointed  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  is  all  that  remains 
of  it.  In  its  day  it  likewise  had  crushed  out  the 
Reformation,  and  had  raged  the  most  fearfully  in 
Venice;  but  there  its  activity  seems  to  have  ceased 
in  1781,  and  in  1808  Napoleon  abolished  it.  Re- 
stored under  Pius  VII.  in  1814,  it  directed  its 
energies  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  Italian 
Bible,  and  to  check  the  introduction  of  evangelical 
truth.  In  the  Netherlands,  where  the  Inquisition 
was  first  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
became  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1521  Charles  V  passed  a  rigor- 
ous edict  against  heretics,  and  appointed  Franz 
van  der  Hulst  inquisitor-general.  In  1525  three 
inquisitors-general  were  appointed,  in  1537  the 
number  was  increased  to  four,  and  in  1545  one 
was  appointed  for  each  of  the  provinces.  Ac- 
cording to  Grotius,  a  hundred  thousand  victims 
died  under  Charles  V  ;  according  to  the  Prince 
ol  Orange,  fifty  thousand.  Both  computations 
are  probably  too  large.  Under  Philip  II.  the  in- 
quisitors developed  the  most  zeal :  and  the  Duke 
oi  Alva,  in  1567,  appointed  the  Bloody  Council, 
jWiicn  proceeded  with  unheard-of  cruelty  against 
those  whose  wealth  excited  their  avarice,  or  whose 
"eresy  aroused  their  suspicion.  In  1573  Alva 
was  recalled;  and  three  years  later  the  provinces 
concluded  the  League  of  Ghent,  whose  fifth  arti- 
cle abolished  the  edicts  against  heresy. 


Lit.  —  Eymericus  :  Directorium  Inquisitorum, 
Rome,  1587,  Venice,  1607 ;  Paramo  :  De  Orig.  et 
Progressu  Officii  Sanctce,  etc.,  Madrid,  1589;  Sarpi: 
Storia  della  Sacra  Inquisizione,  Serravalle,  1638; 
Reuss  :  Sammlung  d.  InstrukLionen  d.  spanisch. 
Inquisitionsgerichts,  Hannover,  1788;  Friedolin 
Hoffmann  :  Gesch.  d.  Inquisition,  Bonn,  1878, 
2  vols.  ;  Llorente  :  Hist.  crit.  de  V Inquisition 
d'Espagne,  Paris,  1817,  4  vols.  (German  translation 
by  Hock,  Gmiind,  1819,  4  vols.) ;  Carnicero  :  La 
Inquisicion  justamente  restablecida,  etc.,  Madrid, 
1816  (against  Llorente) ;  Orti  y  Lara  :  La  In- 
quisicion, Madr.,  1877;  Rodrigo  :  Hist,  verdadera 
de  la  Inquisicion,  Madr.  (1879?);  Albanese  : 
L'Inquis.  relig.  nella  Repuhl.  di  Venezia,  Venice, 
1875  ;  M'Crie  :  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy 
new  edition,  Edinb.,  1856,  and  in  Spain.  [See 
also  Limborch:  Hislor.  Inquisitionis,  Amst.,  1692; 
Rule  :  The  History  of  the  Inquisition,  London,  1874, 
2  vols.  ;  Molinier  :  U  Inquisition  dans  le  midi  de 
la  France  au  ISme  et  Hme  siecles,  Paris,  1880 ;  the 
same:  Defratre  Guillelmo  Pelisso  veterrimo  inquisi- 
tionis historico,  Paris,  1880  ;  J.  de  Maistre  :  Lettre 
a  un  gentilhomme  russe  sur  I'inquisition  espagnole, 
Lyons,  1880;  V.  de  Fereal:  Les  Mysteres  de 
I'inquisition,  Paris,  1880  ;  the  same :  Storia  della 
tremenda  Inquisizione  di  Spagna,  Firenze,  1881 ; 
C.  R.  v.  Hofler  :  Monumenta  Hispanica  ;  I.  Cor- 
respondenz  d.  Gobernadors  von  Castilien,  Grossin- 
quisitors  in  Spanien,  Prag,  1881 ;  Ochsenbein  :  D. 
Inquisitionsprozess  wider  d.  Waldenser  zu  Freiburg 
i.  U.  im  J.  1480,  Bern,  1881 ;  and  also  Prescott's 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Philip  II. :  Motley's 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  and  the  general  works 
on  Church  history.]     NEUDECKER  (BENRATH). 

INSPIRATION  designates  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  they  have  become  the  expression  of 
God's  will  to  us.  The  term  comes  from  the  Vul- 
gate translation  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16 :  Omnis  scrip- 
tura  divinitus  inspirata  ("All  scripture  divinely  in- 
spired"). The  Greek  word  dEonvsvoToe,  of  which 
"  inspired  "  is  the  translation,  does  not  occur  in 
classical  or  profane  Greek, — its  occurrence  in 
Plutarch  (De  placit.  phil.  5,  2)  being  in  all  proba- 
bility an  error  of  the  copyist,  —  but  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  the  first  time,  in  writing,  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16.  The  word  sometimes  had  the 
passive  meaning  of  "endowed  with  God's  Spirit" 
(Sibyll.  5,  406 ;  Vila  Saba;,  16) ;  but  here,  after 
the  analogy  of  unvevaroc  ("breathing  ill"),  etc., 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  "  breathing  the  divine 
Spirit,"  and  not,  with  the  Vulgate,  "  given  by  the 
divine  Spirit."  The  latter  interpretation  has  in  its 
favor  that  the  word  has  that  meaning  when  joined 
with  uvrjp  ("  man  ")  ;  but  the  former  .suits  better 
with  the  context  "profitable  for  instruction,"  etc. 
(v.  15),  and  the  usual  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xxviii.  25,  etc.).  Origen  seems  to  have  under- 
stood it  in  this  sense  when  he  said  the  "holy  vol- 
umes breathe  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit"  (sacra 
volumina  spiritus  plenitudinem  spirant,  Horn.  21  111 
Jerem.).  The  Peshito,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  Ethiopic  versions,  understand  it  as  meaning 
"inspired  by  God,"  the  former  translating  it, 
"  Every  scripture  which  is  written  in  the  Spirit 
(kv  nvev/j.an'). 

A  well-defined  doctrine  of  inspiration  cannot 
be  said  to  have  existed  until  after  the  Reforma- 
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tion.  The  earliest  views  on  inspiration  in  the 
Church  leaned  upon  the  Alexandrian  theology 
much  more  than  upon  the  Jewish.  The  Talmudic 
and  Alexandrian  Judaism  agreed  in  ascribing  a 
peculiar  authority  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
former  held  that  the  Thorah,  or  Law,  was  of  im- 
mediate divine  origin.  God  wrote  it  with  his  own 
hand,  or  dictated  it  to  Moses  as  his  amanuensis. 
Although  some  teachers  were  inclined  to  regard 
Joshua  as  the  author  of  the  account  of  Moses' 
death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5),  others  held  that  Moses 
was  the  author,  and  wrote  it  with  tears.  The 
other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not 
inspired  in  the  same  degree ;  and  the  Jewish 
theologians  of  the  middle  ages  taught  that  the 
prophetical  books  were  written  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  the  Hagiographa  by  the  spirit  of  ho- 
liness, and  that  the  writers  of  the  latter  exer- 
cised their  individuality  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  former.  Joseph  as  held  that  the  canonical 
books  were  all  written  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  425  B.C.  (c.  Ap. 
1,  8)  ;  but  both  he  and  Philo  speak  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  latter  ascribing  it 
to  every  pious  and  wise  man.  All  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  prophets,  and,  as  such, 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  and  unconscious 
of  what  they  spoke.  They  were  in  an  ecstatic 
condition,  or  trance  (de.o<pbpriTos  fiavia),  both  when 
they  spoke  and  wrote,  and  were  simply  the  pas- 
sive organs  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scriptures  recognize  an  ecstatic  condition  ; 
but  it  is  something  different  from  the  ecstasy  of 
Philo,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Balaam, 
who  prophesied  against  his  will.  It  is  not,  as 
Augustine  has  rightly  said,  a  suspension  of  the 
mental  faculties  (alienatio  a  mente),  but  an  "aliena- 
tion of  the  mind  from  physical  sense-perception  " 
(cdienatio  mentis  a  sensibus  corporis).  The  Hellen- 
istic or  Philonic  theory,  therefore,  was  not  derived 
either  from  Scripture  or  from  Jewish  theology 
proper,  but  rather  from  heathen  sources.  Hea- 
thenism alone  knew  of  an  ecstasy  (deocf/opriTog  jiavia), 
as  Philo  defined  it.  He  got  it,  undoubtedly,  from 
Plato,  who  regarded  a  divine  enthusiasm  (Evdvaiaa- 
fi6c)  or  ecstasy  as  the  primal  fount  of  philosophy 
where  the  inspiration  was  drawn,  but  differed 
from  Plato  in  holding  that  the  individual  con- 
sciousness was  entirely  lost. 

These  are  the  views  we  meet  with  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Church.  The  apostolic  fathers  pre- 
supposed the  fact  of  inspiration ;  but  the  apolo- 
getic writers  of  the  second  century,  such  as  Justin 
Martyr  (Coh.  ad  Grcec.  8,  10;  Apol.  I.  36)  and 
Athenagoras  (Leg.  9,  42),  emphasized  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  give  the  impression 
that  they  held  not  merely  to  the  mechanical,  but 
to  the  mantic  theory.  This  view  was  advocated 
by  the  Montanists;  and  it  is  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Church  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
prevalence  of  sounder  views  of  inspiration.  Mil- 
tiades,  an  apologetic  writer,  wrote  a  work  against 
Montanism,  opposing  the  view  that  the  prophets 
spoke  in  an  ecstatic  condition,  or  trance  (wepl  tov  fjf/ 
6dv  irpo<j>fjT7jv  ev  inGTiwa  lalelv,  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  5,  17) ; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarded  such  a  con- 
dition as  an  evidence  of  false  prophets  and  an  evil 
spirit  (Strom.  1,  311).  After  Origen,  the  Church 
teachers  emphatically  denied  that  the  prophets 
were   in  a  state   of   unconsciousness   when   they 


spoke.  They  did  not  limit  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  biblical  authors,  but  ad- 
mitted their  independence,  to  which  more  than 
form  and  style  are  attributed.  But  they  did  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  divine  and  human  fac- 
tors; and  both  Irenaeus  (Adv.  liar.  III.  16,  2)  and 
Augustine  (De  cons.  evv.  II.,  12),  while  speaking 
of  the  apostles  as  writing  down  what  they  re- 
membered, at  the  same  time  compared  them  to 
the  hands  which  wrote  down  what  Christ  dictated. 
Jerome  discovers  solecisms  in  Scripture  (Ep.  ad. 
Eph.  II.  ad  3, 1);  and  Origen  goes  farther,  when  he 
distinguishes  between  the  contents  of  Scripture, 
which  are  always  true,  and  its  language,  in  which 
the  writers,  who  carefully  elaborated  their  style, 
sometimes  made  mistakes.  Origen  gave  more 
attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  in- 
spiration than  any  of  the  other  fathers;  and, 
according  to  him,  it  included  an  elevated  activity 
of  the  human  faculties  and  the  activity  of  the 
Spirit  calling  the  former  forth.  In  the  Church 
of  Antioch  the  human  side  was  made  prominent ; 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  held  that  Job  was  a 
poem  which  had  sprung  up  on  heathen  soil :  but 
in  the  Western  Church  the  councils,  as  well  as 
the  Church  itself,  came  to  be  regarded  as  being 
in  a  certain  sense  inspired.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Agobard  of  Lyons  (d.  840)  affirmed  that  the 
biblical  writers  did  not  always  observe  the  laws  of 
grammar,  the  abbot  Fredegis  of  Tours  went  so  far 
in  his  reply  as  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  formed 
the  very  words  themselves  in  the  ears  of  the 
apostles  (etiam  ipsa  corporalia  verba  extrinsecus  in 
ore  apostoloruin). 

Scholasticism  manifested  no  special  interest  in 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  although  Anselm  laid 
awake  many  nights,  meditating  how  the  prophets 
could  look  upon  the  future  as  though  it  were  the 
present ;  and  Thomas  of  Aquinas  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  revelation  and  inspiration.  The 
latter  recognized  different  grades  of  inspiration 
among  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  so 
that  David  knew  more  than  Moses.  The  princi- 
ple was,  that,  the  nearer  they  lived  to  the  advent 
of  Christ,  the  greater  was  their  illumination. 
The  Holy  Spirit  used  the  tongue  of  the  speaker, 
but  did  not  destroy  his  independent  activity. 
The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  universally 
acknowledged ;  and  only  Abelard  thought  of  as- 
serting that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  not 
always  free  from  error,  quoting  Gal.  ii.  11  sqq. 
in  support  of  the  assertion. 

The  Reformation  emphasized  the  authority, 
and  encouraged  the  use,  of  the  Scriptures.  No 
one  thought  of  denying  their  authority.  The 
only  question  was  as  to  their  meaning  and  appli- 
cation. This  explains  the  absence  of  all  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  inspiration  by  the  Keformers. 
Luther,  on  the  one  hand,  regarded  the  Bible  as  a 
book  on  "a  letter  or  title  of  which  more  hung 
than  upon  heaven  and  earth,"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  containing  hay,  straw,  and 
stubble,  of  an,  insufficiency  in  Paul's  argument 
(Gal.  iv.  22  sqq.),  etc.  He  regarded  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  author  of  Scripture,  but  recognized 
the  writers  by  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
asserts  that  they  poured  out  their  whole  heart 
into  their  words.  Calvin  held  the  same  views. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  hear,  as  it  were,  the  very 
voice  of  God ;  but  he  does  not  shrink  from  speak- 
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ing  of  inaccuracies  (as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9).  The 
Confessions  emphasized  the  supreme  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  did  not  investigate  the  nature  of 
inspiration ;  nor  did  Gerhard  (d.  1637),  even  in  his 
rich  chapter  De  script,  sacra.  Calovius  was  the 
author  of  the  theory  which  is  usually  denomi- 
nated the  Orthodox  Protestant  theory.  According 
to  him,  inspiration  is  the  form  which  revelation 
assumes,  and  nothing  exists  in  the  Scriptures 
which  was  not  divinely  suggested  and  inspired 
(dieinitus  suggestum  et  inspiration).  Quenstedt, 
Baier,  Hollaz,  and  others  followed,  affirming  that 
the  writers  were  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  for 
their  very  words,  and  denying  that  there  were  any 
solecisms  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Buxtorfs 
extended  inspiration  to  the  vowel-points  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  view  was  adopted  in  the 
Formula  Cons.  Helv.,  and  Gisbert  Voetius  extended 
inspiration  to  the  very  punctuation.  This  doctrine 
was  an  absolute  novelty.  The  Pietists,  especially 
Spener,  in  the  interest  of  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  denied  that  the 
biblical  writers  were  absolutely  passive.  The 
theology  of  the  Church  gradually  assumed  a  more 
liberal  form,  and  the  divine  contents  of  the  Bible 
were  sought  for  in  vain  by  the  rationalists ;  while 
the  supernaturalists,  lowering  the  theory  of  inspi- 
ration to  that  of  a  divine  superin tendency,  held 
that  only  to  be  inspired  which  the  ordinary  reason 
could  not  discover. 

The  more  recent  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  has  proceeded,  in  part,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  Schleiermacher,  and  in  part  upon  those 
of  the  school  of  Bengel.  The  former,  pursuing 
an  original  treatment,  ascribed  inspiration  to  the 
spirit  pervading  the  Church  (Gemeingeist  der 
Kirche),  and  made  it  to  consist  of  two  essential 
elements  —  a  receptivity  and  an  activity — awak- 
ened by  Christ.  It  therefore  extends,  not  only 
to  the  writings,  but  to  the  entire  activity,  of  the 
apostles.  The  Old  Testament  proceeded  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Israelitish  Church,  and  therefore  has 
not  the  dignity  of  the  New  Testament.  He  laid 
the  principal  stress  upon  the  human  factors  in  the 
composition,  who  are,  by  reason  of  their  relation 
to  Christ,  the  accredited  and  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses of  Christian  truth.  The  spirit  which  con- 
trols them  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity.  Far  as  he  departed  from  the 
theory  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  it  is  Schleiermacher's  merit  to 
have  emphasized  the  human  element  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Scriptures.  Twesten  renewed  the 
supernatural  theory  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
without  its  exaggerations ;  and  Beck  regarded  it 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  "  organism  of  Reve- 
ls ful  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  revelation. 
Both  he  and  Philippi  conceived  of  it  as  illumina- 
tion;  the  latter  defining  it  as  "  that  influence  of 
lne  bpmt  by  which  the  mind  is  wholly  transferred 
Z. totne  sphere  of  revelation,  and  is  fitted  to 
report  the  special  subject  exactly,  or  as  that 
communion  of  the  human  mind  with  the  mind 
w  me  bpirit  by  which  the  revelation  of  the  latter 
wcomes,  without  adulteration,  the   thought   of 

ml    !™r-"    Rothe  defined  inspiration  as  the 
momentai.y  condition  of  the  soul  by  which  it  is 

revel  5      understand  and  to  infallibly  interpret 
onlv A?"     The  inspiration  of  the  apostles  was 
u'ytne  increased  measure  of  the  Spirit  indwell- 
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ing  in  them,  and  the  Scriptures  are  simply  the 
outflowing  of  the  divine  life  of  their  authors. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  inspiration  means 
something  different  from  the  Greek  SeonvevoToe 
("  breathing  the  divine  Spirit ").  It  refers  to  the 
origination,  the  latter  to  the  contents,  of  the  Bible. 
But,  if  the  Bible  breathes  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
it  must  have  received  this  characteristic  from 
God.  If  it  breathes  his  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, then  it  must  have  received  it  in  a  peculiar 
way.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  speaking  of 
a  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  authors 
of  the  Scriptures.  For  this  idea  the  Church  has 
coined  the  term  "inspiration."  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Scriptures  do  really  breathe 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  is  a 
matter  of  experience  (an  experience  of  faith),  just 
as  God's  nature  is  a  matter  of  experience;  but 
this  experience  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  uni- 
versal one  for  all  religiously  disposed  persons, 
and  such  we  find  it  to  be.  It  is  and  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Church  with  reference  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole ;  and  the  Church  has 
regarded  them  as  the  infallible  standard  of  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  the  absolutely  pure  spring  of  all 
religious  convictions  derived  from  them.  The 
Scriptures,  however,  contain  the  revelation  of  sal- 
vation :  their  authors,  therefore,  must  have  stood 
in  peculiar  relations  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  what 
nature  this  relation  was  can  only  be  ascertained 
from  the  history  of  salvation  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  This  relation  varies  at 
different  times,  and  is  modified  by  the  relative 
nearness  of  the  parties  to  God.  The  distinction 
between  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  brought  out  by  the  words  used  in 
the  two  cases.  It  is  uniformly  said  of  the  proph- 
ets, that  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  came  to,"  or  the 
"  word  of  the  Lord  which  .  saw  "  (Isa.  ii.  1 ; 
Amos  i.  1,  etc.).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  revealed  through  Christ 
(Acts  x.  36;  Rom.  x.  5-8;  Tit.  i.  3,  etc.).  Here, 
in  order  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ,  only  a  relation  of  faith  to  Christ  is  neces- 
sary (Luke  x.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10 ;  Matt.  xi.  25,  xvi. 
17).  The  preparation  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ 
is  a  fruit  of  a  personal  relation  to  him  (Matt.  x. 
27;  John  xv.  15). 

The  attestation  of  the  gospel  is  conditioned 
upon  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  witness ;  but  it  is  a  special  calling, 
and,  like  every  ecclesiastical  service,  requires  a 
special  preparation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every 
one  who  is  regenerated  is  not  inspired,  but  every 
one  who  is  inspired  is  regenerated.  Inspiration, 
therefore,  is  the  charism  which  fitted  the  apostles, 
in  spite  of  their  personal  imperfections  (comp. 
Gal.  ii.  with  1  Cor.  ix.  16  sqq.),  to  announce  au- 
thoritatively, and  for  all  time,  the  facts  of  salva- 
tion and  their  meaning.  If  a  special  preparation 
was  necessary  under  the  new  dispensation,  much 
more  so  was  it  under  the  old.  Here  the  influence 
of  inspiration  might  be  exerted  upon  persons  in 
whom  the  Spirit  did  not  dwell  as  a  vital  and  con- 
stant principle.  Again :  the  inspiration,  at  least 
of  the  prophets,  was  a  temporary  endowment; 
that  of  the  apostles,  an  abiding  one ;  and  the 
former  suffered  from  the  same  defects  of  spiritual 
experience  as  their  contemporaries  (John  vii.  39; 
1  Pet.  i.  10,  11).     Under  the  old  covenant  the 
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writers  had  to  be  prepared  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  history  with  reference  to  salvation.  The 
knowledge  of  historical  facts  they- got  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Spirit  extended  only  to  the  interpretation,  and 
not  to  the  acquisition,  of  historical  facts,  then  we 
can  easily  explain  their  divergences  in  matters 
of  chronological  sequence,  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, etc. 

The  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  therefore, 
neither  limited  nor  made  impossible  by  the  inde- 
pendence and  peculiarities  of  the  biblical  writers, 
as  was  thought  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
made  possible  and  advanced  by  it.  Inspiration 
is  the  very  opposite  of  a  suspension  of  human  in- 
dependence. It  rather  confirms  and  sanctifies  it. 
The  gift  of  inspiration  does  not  stand  out  of  rela- 
tion to  the  facts  of  Christian  experience,  but 
belongs  among  the  charisms  of  the  Church ;  was 
a  preparation  for  giving  the  testimony  of  the 
gospel,  and  not  merely  for  writing  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  was   confined  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 

Church.  HERMANN  CREMER. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
discussed  in  this  article,  it  is  desirable,  without 
repeating  what  has  already  been  said,  to  bring 
out  some  of  its  aspects  a  little  more  sharply,  and 
to  emphasize  some  further  considerations.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  of  the 
mode  and  degree  (as  distinct  from  the  fact)  of 
inspiration,  although  of  great  importance,  is  "  not 
fundamental  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  "  (Pro- 
fessor A.  A.  Hodge  :  Presb.  Rev.  for  1881,  p.  227). 

I.  Inspiration  and  the  Canon.  —  Our  present 
canon  does  not  necessarily  measure  the  extent  of 
inspiration.  Both  must  be  determined  by  the 
same  process,  upon  the  basis  of  the  contents  of 
the  books,  the  statements  of  their  authors,  their 
relation  to  Christ  (in  the  New  Testament),  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  It  is  evident  that 
a  book  belonging  to  our  present  canon  may  not 
be  inspired.  Seven  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  disputed  in  the  Church  of  the  first  four 
centuries,  and  are  hence  called  Autilegomena  by 
Eusebius,  as  distinct  from  the  Homologumena, 
which  were  universally  accepted  as  canonical. 
The  Roman-Catholic  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
still  includes  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  rejected  by 
Protestants.  Luther  doubted  the  inspiration  of 
Esther  (see  art.),  and  held  an  unfavorable  view  of, 
the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Apocalypse.  Calvin 
expressed  doubts  about  2  Peter.  The  Bible  is  an 
organism  ;  and,  though  to  one  part  inspiration  be 
denied,  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  is  not  thereby 
of  necessity  affected.  The  question  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Gospel  of  John,  for  example,  may  be 
independent  of  the  proof  that  the  Books  of  the 
Chronicles  are  inspired. 

II.  Theories.  —  Canon  Farrar  {Bible  Educator) 
has  grouped  the  theories  of  inspiration  held  in 
the  Christian  Church  under  five  heads.  Morell, 
Westcott,  A.  S.  Farrar  (Crit.  Hist,  of  Free 
Thought,  p.  475  sqq.),  Dorner,  and  others  include 
all  the  views  under  two  heads,  —  the  mechanical 
("  docetic,"  Dorner)  and  the  dynamical.  Against 
this  division  is  the  serious  objection,  that  under 
the  former  head  are  placed  all  who  hold  to  verbal 
inspiration ;  while  many  of  the  advocates  of  this 
view  (Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Shedd,  etc.)  expressly 
deny  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  forfeited 


their  individuality,  and  became  mere  machines. 
The  most  popular  distinction  is  that  of  plenary 
and  partial,  or  verbal  and  partial.  These  terms 
are  apt  to  be  misleading,  unless  it  is  carefully 
borne  in  mind  to  what  the  inspiration  is  applied. 
One,  for  example,  may  hold  to  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  the  authors,  and  yet  deny  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  _  their  writings.  The  following 
classification  will  represent  the  different  views :  — 

1.  The  writers  of  Scripture  had  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Spirit  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
could  not  err  in  any  point.  Every  statement  of 
Scripture  is  accurate  and  infallible.  "Inspira- 
tion extends  to  all  the  contents  of  the  several 
books,  whether  religious,  scientific,  historical,  or 
geographical"  (Charles  Hodge:  Theology,  i.  p. 
163).  "  They  were  preserved  from  error  of  fact, 
doctrine,  and  judgment  "  (Patton  :  Inspiration, 
p.  92).  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  view  was 
held  in  such  a  way,  that  inspiration  became  sy- 
nonymous with  dictation,  and  the  writers  were 
compared  to  pens  (calami  Spiritus  S.  dictantis),  or 
to  a  flute  (Carpzov,  Quenstedt,  etc.).  Others, 
while  denying  this  mechanical  view,  hold  to  the 
plenary  verbal  inspiration  theory  (Gausseu,  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  Shedd,  Patton,  Given,  etc.).  The 
very  words  are  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  because 
"  the  thoughts  are  in  the  words,  and  the  two  are 
inseparable"  (Hodge:  TheoL,  i.  p.  164).  Inspi- 
ration has  also  been  described  as  an  influence  of 
superintendence.  This  word,  first  used  by  Dod- 
dridge in  this  connection,  has  recently  been  made 
prominent  by  Drs.  Hodge  and  Warfield  (Presb. 
Rev.),  who  say,  "  The  essence  of  inspiration  was 
superintendence"  (p.  226).  "The  Holy  Spirit 
elevated  and  directed  the  faculties  of  the  writers, 
when  need  be,  and  thus  secured  the  errorless 
expression  in  language  of  the  thought  designed 
by  God"  (p.  231).  They  admit,  however,  that 
there  may  be  errors  in  Scripture  as  we  now  possess 
it,  and  assert  infallibility  "  only  for  the  original 
autographic  text "  (p.  245). 

This  class  of  views  has  in  its  favor  (1)  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  thought  could 
be  suggested  by  the  Spirit  without  the  language; 
and  (2)  the  support  it  gives  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  as  a  system  of  truth  and  a  guide 
of  action.  Against  this  class  of  views  the  follow- 
ing objections  are  urged :  (1)  It  is  hard,  on  this 
general  theory,  to  account  for  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  writings.  The  style  of  Milton 
in  Paradise  Lost  is  the  same,  whether  he  dictates 
to  one  daughter  or  to  another.  But  in  the  Scrip- 
tures there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
style  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  John  and  Paul,  although 
the  same  Spirit  suggested  the  language  of  each. 
It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  Spirit  accommodated 
himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  writers. _  (2) 
There  are  differences  of  statement  in  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  the  same  facts.  To  instance  a 
single  case,  Paul  says  twenty-three  thousand  died 
in  the  plague  (1  Cor.  x.  8)  in  which  Moses  reports 
twenty-four  thousand  to  have  died  (Num.  xxv.  9). 
(3)  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  divergences  (not  con- 
tradictions) in  the  Gospels  when  the  narratives 
refer  to  the  same  facts  or  to  the  same  discourses  ot 
our  Lord.  Compare,  for  example,  the  four  forms 
in  which  the  superscription  on  the  cross  is  given, 
or  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples  on  the 
lake.     Matthew  (viii.  25-27)   reports  the  latter 
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as  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ? " 
Mark  (iv.  39-41),  "Why  are  ye  fearful?  have  ye 
not  yet  faith  ? ''  The  force  of  this  consideration 
led  Osiander  (Harm.  Evv.,  Basel,  1537),  who  held 
a  hi°"h  theory  of  inspiration,  to  assume  that 
Peter's  wife's  mother  was  healed  of  the  fever 
three  times !  (4)  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  New- Testament  writers  usually  quote 
the  Septuagint  translation,  and  not  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Acts.  ii. 
1(3-21,  etc.).  In  many  cases  the  divergence  from 
the  Hebrew  text  is  great;  as  in  the  quotation 
which  James  made  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
in  other  passages  of  the  Acts,  and  in  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which  always 
quotes  from  the  Septuagint).  (5)  The  autographs 
of  the  sacred  writers  are  lost.  For  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  we  have  to  depend  upon  Jewish  manu- 
scripts not  older  than  the  eighth  century.  In  the 
Greek  New  Testament  we  have  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  variations  (now  exceeding  a  hundred 
thousand),  which,  indeed,  do  not  affect  any  doc- 
trine or  precept,  yet  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
this  theory ;  for,  if  a  literal  inspiration  were  neces- 
sary for  the  Church,  God  (so  we  should  expect) 
would  have  provided  for  the  errorless  preservation 
of  the  original  text.  Moreover,  the  great  mass  of 
Christians  has  to  depend  upon  vernacular  trans- 
lations, for  none  of  which  infallible  accuracy  is 
claimed. 

2.  The  second  general  theory  of  inspiration  is, 
that  the  writers  of  Scripture  enjoyed  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  the  Word, 
and  contains  the  will,  of  God.  This  view  is  the 
prevailing  view  to-day,  and  has  been  held  by 
Luther,  Calvin,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Win.  Lowth, 
Baumgarten,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Stier,  Lange, 
Hare,  Alford,  Van  Oosterzee,  Plumptre  (Com.  on 
Acts,  ch.  vii.),  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dorner,  etc.  It 
admits  mistakes  (or  at  least  the  possibility  of  mis- 
takes) in  historical  and  geographical  statements, 
but  denies  any  error  in  matters  of  faith  or  morals. 
Baxter  said,  "  We  may  doubt  some  of  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  circumstances  of  the 
New,  and  yet  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Chris- 
tian religion  "  (  Cat.  of  Families) .  Our  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture  "  is  not  shattered,  if  the 
holy  men  could  err  in  things  about  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  receive  certainty,  and  certainty 
in  regard  to  which  is  unimportant  from  a  religious 
point  of  view.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  received 
unadulterated,  and  present  without  error,  the 
imalhble  spiritual  truth,  to  witness  which  to 
mankind  they  were  appointed,"  etc.  (Dorxer: 
Olaubenslehre,  i.  635).  This  view  lays  stress  upon 
the  sense  of  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  God's 
will,  and  leaves  room  for  the  full  play  of  human 
agency  m  the  composition.  It  preserves  the 
spiritual  marrow,  and  does  not  imperil  the  whole 
oy  an  appeal  to  our  ignorance  to  explain  unes- 
sential variations. 

,  Tthis  ttheol'y  (1)  admits  of  the  highest  respect 
2T  ««  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  Luther 
K7iSed,'1>aul  m  one  instance  of  false  logic,  and 
*poke  disparagingly  of  Esther;  but  no  one  has 
ever  magnified  Paul  or  the  Scriptures  more  than 
still  h  1  •  W01'd  0t"  Athan:isius  (ad  Marc.)  would 
< "  Tl  I  '°T<  y°P  *"  r0if  t£>v  yPat>c',v  {rilpaoiv  6  nvpins 
\  /«e  Lord  is  in  the  words  of  Scripture  "  ).    (2) 


U  helps 


us  to  understand  the  divergences  in  the 


accounts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  the  inconsistencies 
in  historical  statement  of  different  parts  of  the 
Bible.  An  instance  is  found,  in  the  report  of 
Stephen's  speech,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  Abra- 
ham purchased  the  field  from  the  sons  of  Hanior 
in  Shechem"  (Acts  vii.  16).  In  Genesis,  Jacob 
is  reported  to  have  purchased  the  field.  (3)  This 
theory  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  method  oj: 
the  Spirit's  working  in  general.  The  apostles 
were  not  perfect  in  their  conduct  and  judgment 
as  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  39  ; 
xxiii.  3;  Gal.  ii.  12;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  Phil.  iii.  12). 
The  grace  of  God  was  in  them  as  earthen  vessels. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
are  a  human  vase  in  which  the  divine  revelation 
is  contained.  They  are  God's  book,  and  yet  man's 
composition ;  and  the  subtle  inter-relation  of  the 
human  and  divine  elements  is  as  difficult  of  ex- 
planation as  that  of  God  and  man  in  the  work  of 
salvation  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13),  or  that  of  the  soul 
and  the  body.  (4)  It  removes  a  hinderance  out 
of  the  way  of  many  who  would  gladly  believe 
the  Bible  to  contain  the  word  of  God,  if  it  were 
not  necessary  to  give  their  assent  to  all  its  his- 
torical statements.  (See  excellent  remarks  by 
Morell,  p.  169.)  Many  can  believe  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  in  John  (xii.  sqq.)  to  be  divine  who 
cannot  so  regard  the  list  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  15-43),  or  all  the  tables  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  or  the  exact  number  killed 
for  looking  into  the  ark, — 50,070  (1  Sam.  vi. 
19).  It  may  be  said  that  we  would  thus  be 
embarrassed  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not 
inspired.  The  objection  is  to  some  extent  well 
founded ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  men's  individual 
relations  to  Christ,  they  are  left  to  exercise  their 
judgment,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  (5)  This 
view  makes  the  absence  of  an  absolutely  pure 
text  intelligible.  The  autographs  of  the  apostles 
do  not  exist;  and  we  may  speak  reverently  in 
saying  that  this  might  have  been  expected,  if  the 
letter  of  Scripture  were  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

III.  Proofs  of  Inspiration.  —  The  passage  "  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  "  (2  Tim. 
iii.  16)  is  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  all  the  canonical  books.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  tieonvEvoTog  has  been  discussed 
above.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
passage  has  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  the  translation  making  it  a 
dogmatic  statement  is  probably  incorrect.  The 
Revised  Version  gives  the  true  rendering:  "'Every 
scripture  inspired  of  God  is,"  etc.  The  proofs  of 
inspiration  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  statements 
of  Scripture  itself.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
authors  testify  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  mes- 
sage by  such  expressions  as  the  "word  of  the 
Lord  came,"  or  the  "  Lord  spake  by  his  servant." 
The  prophets  were  specially  called  (Jer.  i.  9,  etc.). 
The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  also  proved  by  the  terms  applied  to  their 
writings  in  the  New  Testament  (Kom.  i.  2;  2 
Tim.  iii.  16,  etc.),  the  explicit  statements  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  iv.  4,  xxii.  29;  Luke  x.  26)  and 
his  apostles  (Heb.  i.  2),  their  frequent  quotations 
from  it,  and  our  Lord's  proof  of  his  claims  from 
its  utterances  (John  v.  39  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27,  etc.). 
The  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  likewise 
proved  by  its  own  testimony,  the  apostles  insisting 
upon  the  infallibility  of  their  words  (1  Cor.  n. 
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13 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13 ;.  2  Thess.  ii.  13),  and  by  the 
Lord's  promise  to  them  of  a  special  endowment 
of  the  Spirit  (John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13;  comp. 
1  Cor.  vii.  40,  etc.),  and  a  supernatural  supply  of 
wisdom  and  words  (Matt.  x.  20;  Luke  xxi.  15). 
Christ,  it  is  true,  did  not  appoint  scribes ;  but  he 
appointed  witnesses,  and  promised  to  them  a 
miraculous  presence  and  power.  (2)  The  nature 
of  the  contents.  The  inherent  excellences  of 
Scripture  (as  in  the  case  of  the  person  of  Christ) 
are  sufficient  witnesses  to  its  heavenly  origin. 
The  unity  of  the  book,  unfolding  a  single  pur- 
pose ;  its  elevated  tone ;  the  faultless  character  of 
Christ ;  the  nature  of  the  facts  revealed  of  God, 
the  soul,  and  the  future,  —  all  stamp  it  as  a  work 
of  more  than  ordinary  human  genius  or  insight. 
This  testimony  is,  for  most  minds,  the  strongest 
of  all.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  experience.  "  The  more  familiar,"  says  Dod- 
dridge, "  one  becomes  with  these  books,  the  more 
will  one  be  struck  with  this  evidence ;  "  and  Van 
Oosterzee  well  says,  "  He  who  will  acknowledge  in 
Scripture  no  higher  than  a  purely  human  charac- 
ter comes  into  collision,  not  only  with  our  Lord's 
word  and  that  of  his  witnesses,  but  also  with  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  all  ages,"  etc.  {Dog- 
matics, p.  199).  (3)  The  a  priori  proof.  This 
argument  is  hardly  less  strong  than  the  previous 
ones,  for  minds  which  hold  that  God  has  given  to 
men  a  revelation  of  his  will.  If  God  has  made 
such  a  revelation,  he  would  make  special  provision 
for  its  infallible  communication. 

Lit.  —  Baxter:  Catechiz.  of  Families,  1681; 
Lowth  :  Vindication  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  1692  ;  Doddridge  :  The  In- 
spiration of  the  New  Testament  as  proved  from  the 
Facts  recorded  in  the  Historical  Books  of  it ,  Son- 
tag  :  Doctr.  inspir.  ejusque  ratio,  hist,  et  usus  popu- 
laris,  Heidelb.,  1810;  Credner :  De  libb.  N.  T. 
inspir.  quid  statuerint  christiani  ante  sac.  tertium 
medium,  etc.,  Jena,  1828;  Henderson:  Divine 
Inspiration,  Lond.,  1836  (4th  ed.,  1852) ;  Gaussen  : 
Theopneusty,  English  translation,  N.  Y.,  1842 ; 
Bishop  Wordsworth  :  On  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  Lond.,  1851;  Morell:  Philosophy 
of  Religion  (chaps,  v.,  vi.,  on  Revelation  and  Inspi- 
ration), N.Y.,  1849 ;  Lee  :  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, its  Nature  and  Proof,  N.Y.,  1866;  Patton  : 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Phila.,  1869;  Elliot: 
A  Treatise  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Edinb.,  1877  ;  W.  E.  Atwell:  The  Pauline  Theory 
of  Inspiration,  Lond.,  1878;  W  R.  Brown:  Inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament,  Lond.,  1880;  Given  : 
Truth  of  Scripture  in  Connexion  ivith  Revelation, 
Inspiration,  and  the  Canon,  Edinb.,  1881 ;  Hopkins  : 
The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  Rochester,  1881  (his- 
torical, but  printed  only  for  private  circulation)  ; 
the  works  on  theology  of  Hodge  (i.  pp.  153-182), 
Van  Oosterzee  (194-208)  and  Dorner  (§§  57- 
59)  ;  Westcott  :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels  (Introductory  chapter  and  Appendix  B, 
on  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Inspiration);  and  arts. 
on  Inspiration  by  Tholuck  (in  Herzog's  Ency- 
clopedia, 1st  ed.),  Canon  Farrar  (in  the  Bible 
Educator,  I.,  II.,  5  arts.),  Professors  A.  A.  Hodge 
and  Warfield  (in  Presbyterian  Review,  N.Y., 
April,  1881),  and  Professor  Briggs  (in  Presbyte- 
rian Review,  N.Y.,  July,  1881).        D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

INSPIRED,  The,  is  the  name  of  a  sect  which 
was  formed  in  Germany  about  1700,  under  the 


influence  of  the  prophets  of  the  Camisards. 
Driven  out  of  France,  those  enthusiasts  went 
first  to  England,  then  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
finally  to  Germany,  where  they  found  many  ad- 
herents, not  only  among  the  French  refuges,  but 
soon  also  among  the  natives.  Congregations  were 
formed  in  Halle  (1713)  and  Berlin  (1714) ;  and 
a  number  of  German  prophets  arose,  the  most 
prominent  among  whom  were  E.  L.  Gruber  and 
J.  F.  Rock.  Especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wetterau,  Wittgenstein,  and  Wied,  where  the 
country  swarmed  with  separatists  of  all  kinds, 
the  movement  gained  strength  ;  and  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  congregations 
of  the  Inspired  were  found  in  Hesse,  the  Palati- 
nate, Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony.  In  doctrine  they 
differed  not  so  very  much  from  the  evangelical 
churches,  though  they  believed  in  continuous 
inspiration;  but  their  ideas  of  discipline  and 
organization  separated  them  completely  from  any 
established  church.  In  their  congregations  there 
was  no  office  of  teacher  or  preacher.  Their  service 
consisted  of  free  prayers,  singing,  and  recital  of 
Gruber's  Die  2Jj,  Regeln  der  wahren  Gottseligkeit 
und  heiligen  Wandels,  and  prophecies,  if  any  were 
given.  Rock  was  the  last  medium  of  inspiration 
among  them ;  and  after  his  death,  in  1749,  they 
lived  very  quietly  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century,  when  new  prophets  arose  among 
them.  The  Hessian  and  Prussian  governments, 
however,  saw  fit  to  interfere  with  the  prophets ; 
and  in  1841  a  considerable  emigration  (about  eight 
hundred  souls)  took  place.  The  emigrants  went 
to  America,  where  they  formed  a  flourishing 
colony  at  Ebenezer,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  afterwards  left  that  place,  and  settled  in 
Iowa.  See  M.  Goebel  :  Gesch.  d.  wahren  Inspira- 
tionsgemeinden,  in  Zeitschr.f  hist.  Theol.,  1854,  II., 
III. ;  1855,  I.,  III. 

INSTALLATION  denotes  generally  the  cere- 
monial act  by  which  a  person  ordained  and  ap- 
pointed is  formally  put  into  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  but  is  in  the  English 
Church  sometimes  applied  specially  to  the  office 
of  a  canon  or  prebendary,  or  the  enthronization 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  induction  of  a  minister. 

INSTITUTION,  in  canon  law,  denotes  the  final 
act  by  which  a  person  elected  by_  the  chapter,  or 
nominated  by  the  government,  is  appointed  by 
the  proper  authority  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
more  especially  a  bishopric. 

INTERCESSION,  the  act  of  one  who  endeav- 
ors to  reconcile  persons  at  variance,  or  of  one  who 
pleads  for  another.  The  act  is  often  performed 
among  men,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  good  traits 
of  our  fallen  humanity.  But  theologically  it  is 
used  of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  improperly  of 
deceased  saints.  Christ  is  set  forth  in  Scripture 
as  our  intercessor.  It  is  his  function  as  high 
priest;  and  therefore,  in  his  wondrous  prayer 
before  his  death,  he  remembers  us  all  (John  xvu. 
11,  20).  He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us  (Heb.  ix.  24),  and  makes  intercession  for  us 
(Rom.  viii.  34;  Heb.  vii.  25):  he  is  therefore 
denominated  our  advocate  (1  John  ii.  1).  J-he 
ground  of  his  intercession  is  his  atoning  work. 
He  pleads  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  and  thus 
obtains  the  pardon  of  our  sins.  His  intercession 
is  "  authoritative  (he  intercedes  not  without  right : 
John  xvii.  24),  wise  (he  understands  the  nature 
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of  his  work  and  the  wants  of  his  people :_  John 
ii.  25),  righteous  (for  it  is  founded  upon  justice 
and  truth :  1  John  iii.  5),  compassionate  (Heb.  ii. 
17,  v.  8),  unique  (he  is  the  only  intercessor: 
1  Tim.  ii.  5),  perpetual  (Heb.  vii.  25),  efficacious 
(1  John  ii.  1,  2)."  It  follows,  from  the  above, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  supposed  inter- 
cession of  saints.  The  arguments  against  such 
erroneous  teaching  may  be  thus  stated:  (1)  It 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  class  of  beings  who 
do  not  exist,  —  canonized  departed  spirits,  who 
have  been  officially  declared  to  be  such  by  the 
Church.  (2)  It  leads  to  practical  idolatry.  The 
saints,  and  particularly  the  Virgin  Mary,  are 
prayed  to,  instead  of  God.  (3)  It  is  derogatory 
to  Christ.  It  makes  him  share  the  work  of  inter- 
cession with  others,  as  if  he  were  incompetent  to 
do  it  alone.  (4)  It  supposes  that  some  have  suf- 
ficient merit  of  their  own  to  have  a  claim  upon 
God.  (5)  It  is  superstitious,  because  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Scripture  of  any  such  intercession ; 
and  degrading,  because  it  calls  the  attention  of  the 
worshipper  from  God  to  a  creature,  and  teaches 
him  to  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh.  See  Hodge, 
Systematic  Theology,  ii.  592-595.    See  Mediator. 

INTERDICT,  a  punishment  which  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  inflicts  upon  its  members,  forbid- 
ding the  celebration  of  service,  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  performance  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal burial,  etc.,  developed  from  the  excommunica- 
tion, and  occurs  under  a  triple  form,  —  personal, 
local,  and  mixed.  The  first  traces  of  it  are  met 
with  in  the  times  of  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  it  did 
not  develop  into  a  well-defined  institution  in  the 
practice  of  the  Church  until  the  eleventh  century. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  often  used  with 
great  effect.  Innocent  III. ,  in  1208,  put  England 
under  an  interdict.  The  last  instance  of  a  local 
interdict  occurred  in  1606,  pronounced  by  Paul 
V.  over  the  republic  of  Venice ;  though  a  milder 
form  of  it  (the  so-called  cessatio  in  divinis,  by 
which  the  Church  is  put  into  a  state  of  mourning, 
and  no  bells  or  organs  are  used)  was  pronounced 
in  the  diocese  of  Posen-Gnesen  in  1839.  The 
right  of  pronouncing  an  interdict  devolves  upon 
the  Pope,  the  councils,  and  the  bishops  :  the  right 
of  revoking  it  devolves  upon  him  who  has  pro- 
nounced it,  or  his  superior.  See  Kober,  in  Archiv 
J.  kath.  Kirchen.,  vol.  xxi.  SGHEURL. 

INTERIM,  a  provisional  establishment,  or  mo- 
dus vivendi,  imposed  upon  the  German  reformers 
by  Charles  V.,  until  a  general  council  should 
nave  decided  between  them  and  the  Pope.  There 
were  three  such  interims,  named  after  the  places 
where  they  were  issued;  namely,  Ratisbon, 
Augsburg,  and  Leipzig,  which  see. 

INTERPRETATION.      See    Exegesis,    Her- 

MEXEUTICS. 

INTERSTITIA  TEMPORUM.  Canon  13  of  the 
Uuncil  of  Sardica  (347)  demands  that  a  clerk 
snail  remain  for  some  time  in  each  order ;  so  that 
a  certain  inter stitium  temporis  elapses  before  he  is 
promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  order.  As 
10ng  as  the  lower  orders  were  still  connected  with 
al  +  funetions> the  above  maxim  was  applied 
aiso  to  them ;  but  when,  in  course  of  time,  they 
Became  merely  preparatory  steps  towards  the 
signer  orders,  it  became  customary  to  confer  them 
a«  in  one  day.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  23, 
*"*"•  17)  attemped  to  correct  this  practice,  but  in 


vain.  For  the  higher  orders  it  decided  that  the 
interstitium  should  comprise  a  whole  year.  The 
bishops  obtained,  however,  a  certain  power  of 
dispensation.  wasserschleben. 

INTINCTION  denotes  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  Eucharist  is 
administered  to  the  laity ;  the  consecrated  bread 
being  broken  into  the  consecrated  wine,  and  both 
elements  given  together  in  a  spoon.  Greek  writers 
on  liturgy  claim  that  this  custom  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Chrysostom.  In  the  Western  Church 
it  never  gained  foothold.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Julius  I.  (337-352)  as  unscriptural. 

INTONATION,  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  in 
the  act  of  reading  a  liturgical  service,  so  as  to 
produce  a  musical  accentuation  and  tone.  It  is 
practised  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and 
in  some  Episcopal  churches.  It  adds  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  service,  if  it  be  really  finely 
done  ;  but  it  mars  its  intelligibility. 

INTRODUCTION.  I.  Old  Testament Wide- 
ly different  opinions  exist  respecting  the  idea  and 
treatment  of  this  branch  of  theological  study.  On 
the  one  hand,  J.  G.  Carpzov  (Introductio,  Leipzig, 
1721),  and  at  a  much  later  date  De  Wette,  even 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Introduction,  which  he 
edited  (7th  edition,  Berlin,  1852),  maintained 
that  it  properly  concerned  all  that  helped  to  make 
the  Scriptures  intelligible.  On  the  other  hand, 
Reusch  (R.  C.)  includes  under  the  term  only 
the  origin  of  the  several  books,  their  collection 
(canon),  inspiration,  and  preservation ;  and  Keil 
defines  Old- Testament  Introduction  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  underlying  historico-critical  princi- 
ples of  the  Old-Testament  canon  which  explain 
and  justify  its  theological  use  by  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian. Franz  Kaulen  (R.  C),  in  the  logical  wake 
of  Keil,  assigns  Introduction  to  dogmatic  theology 
as  a  branch  of  apologetics.  Richard  Simon  ex- 
pressed the  right  idea  in  his  Histoire  critique  du 
vieux  testament  (Paris,  1678),  that  it  was  an  his- 
torical science,  and  accordingly  he  treats  of  the 
history  of  the  text,  etc. ;  but  unhappily  he  was  not 
faithful  to  his  own  principles.  Hupfeld  (1844) 
suggested  making  Introduction  a  history  of  the 
Old-Testament  writings.  Such  a  history  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  a  biblical  Hebrew 
literary  history,  although  Hupfeld,  J.  J.  Stahelin, 
and  Delitzsch  would  so  consider  it ;  for  the  latter 
properly  is  a  history  of  the  literary  development 
of  the  old  Hebrews,  as  displayed  in  their  litera- 
ture, while  the  former  has  to  do  with  the  origin 
and  history  of  that  collection  of  books  we  style 
the  "Old  Testament." 

The  idea,  of  course,  directly  affects  the  treat- 
ment. When  Old-Testament  Introduction  is  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  important  facts  bearing 
upon  the  interpretation  and  estimation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  general 
and  special.  General  Introduction  treats  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
versions,  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  text, 
the  history  of  the  canon ;  special  Introduction, 
of  the  contents,  origin,  and  credibility  of  the 
separate  books.  But  if  Old-Testament  Introduc- 
tion be  looked  at  as  a  history  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  then  it  comprises  the 
origin  of  the  single  writings,  the  history  of  their 
collection,  of  their  canonicity,  and,  finally,_  of 
their  transmission   and  spread  with  a  canonical 
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authority.     A  historico-critical  treatment  of  the 
matter  is  throughout  obligatory. 

As  an  independent  discipline,  Old-Testament 
Introduction  is  comparatively  recent;  for  the 
ancient  Church  had  no  interest  in  merely  scientific 
questions  respecting  the  Scriptures.  Jerome  gives 
some  valuable  materials,  and  Adrianus'  tract, 
doaywyri  etc  rile  deiag  y/jafac  (fifth  century,  published 
first  by  Hbschel,  1602,  and  in  Critici  sacri,  London), 
probably  gave  the  name  to  the  science ;  but  her- 
meneutics,  rather  than  introduction,  was  served. 
The  nearest  approach  in  this  period  was  made  by 
Cassiodorus  (sixth  century),  in  his  Institutiones 
divinarum  literarum,  in  which  he  enumerates  the 
different  books,  and  mentions  the  most  important 
commentaries  upon  them,  gives  hermeneutical 
rules,  and  then  passes  on"  to  speak  of  the  biblical 
divisions,  canon  and  criticism.  The  only  work 
on  Introduction  produced  in  the  middle  ages  was 
that  of  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  (d.  1340),  Postilla  per- 
j>el.ua  s.  breois  commentarius  in  universe/,  biblia, 
published  in  Antwerp,  1634.  But  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  the  mighty  impetus  given  by  the 
new  art  of  printing,  prepared  the  way  for  inde- 
pendent investigations  of  the  Bible ;  although  at 
first  the  Protestants  were  more  interested  in  dog- 
matic than  in  critical  questions.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  has  the  honor  of  producing  the 
first  work  in  Introduction  proper :  it  was  by  Santes 
Pagninus  Lucensis  (Sante  Pagnino  of  Lucca,  d- 
1541),  and  entitled  Isagogce  ad  sacra*  litems,  liber 
unicus  (Lyons,  1536).  Then  came  Sixtus  of  Siena 
(d.  1599),  Bibliotheca  sancla  ex  precipuis  catholicce 
ecclesice  auctoribus  collecta,  et  in  oclo  libros  digesta 
(Venice,  1566,  and  often;  last  edition,  Naples, 
1742).  The  contest  between  Buxtorf  and  Cap- 
pellus  (see  those  arts.)  over  the  vowel-points 
called  forth  quite  a  literature  from  the  Protes- 
tants, who  have  since  kept  the  field.  In  biblical 
criticism  two  works  of  this  period  deserve  especial 
mention,  —  Brian  Walton,  In  Biblia  polyglotta 
Prolegomena,  London,  1657  (ed.  Heidegger,  Zurich, 
1673 ;  by  J.  A.  Dathe,  Leipzig,  1777  ;  and  by  F. 
Wrangham,  Cambridge,  1828,  2  vols.) ;  and  Hum- 
phry fiody,  Ve  bibliorum  tentibus  originalibus,  ver- 
sionibus  grcecis  el  latina  vulgata  libris  IV.,  Oxford. 
1705.  General  Introductions  were  written  by 
Andr.  Itivetus  (Leyden,  1627),  Abr.  Calov  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1643),  J.  H.  Heidegger  (Zurich,  1681 
and  often),  J.  Leusden  (Utrecht,  1656).  The 
scepticism  which  from  England  and  France 
spread  all  over  Europe,  naturally  laid  violent 
hands  upon  the  Bible,  as  was  done  by  Hobbes, 
in  his  Leviathan  (London,  1651;  modern  edition, 
London,  1882),  and  particularly  by  Spinoza  (Trac- 
tatus  theologico-/joliticus,  Hamburg,  1670  [ed.  by 
van  Vloten  and  Land,  The  Hague,  vol.  i.,  1882, 
pp.  377-610],  chapters  viii.-x.).  A  much  nearer 
approach  to  the  traditional  treatment  was  made 
by  Richard  Simon  (Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Tes- 
tament, Paris,  1678),  who  first  established  Intro- 
duction's claim  to  be  an  historical  science.  The 
tendency  of  the  time  was,  however,  towards  nega- 
tive criticism ;  and  in  this  direction  were  the 
works  of  Sender  (Abhandlungen  von  freier  Unter- 
suchung  des  Kanons,  Halle,  1771-75,  4  parts ; 
and  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  V  T.  interpretationem, 
Halle,  1773).  After  him,  holding  more  or  less 
nearly  his  views,  came  Eichhorn  (Leipzig,  1780- 
83,   3    parts),    G.    L.    Bauer   (Niirnberg,    1794), 


August!  (Leipzig,  1806),  and  L.  Bertholdt  (]■>- 
langen,  1812-19,  6  parts).  But  most  completely 
the  negative  criticism  was  exhibited  by  De  Wette 
Lehrbuch  d.  hist.-kritisch.  Einleitung  in  d.  alte 
Testament  (Berlin,  1817),  remodelled,  and  changed 
in  opinion,  in  its  eighth  edition  by  Eberhard 
Schrader  (Berlin,  1869).  Of  works  of  a  mediat- 
ing tendency  may  be  mentioned  (Friedrich  Bleek) 
Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  orig.  ed.,  Berlin 
1860,  4th  ed.  by  J.  Wellhausen,  1878  [English 
trans.,  London,  1869,  2  vols.];  (J.  J.  Stahelin) 
Specielle  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  Biicher  des 
alien  Testaments,  Elberfeld,  1862 ;  (A.  Kuenen) 
Historisch  Kritisch  onderzoek  naar  Jiet  ontstaan  en 
de  verzameling  van  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds, 
Leiden,  1861-65,  3  parts  [French  trans.,  Histoire 
critique  de  Vancien  testament,  Paris,  1866,  1879,  2 
vols.];  (S.  Davidson)  An  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  London,  1862,  3  vols.  Jewish  scholars 
have  contributed  to  Introduction,  such  as  J.  Fiirst 
(Der  Kanond.  A.  T.  n.d.  Ueberlieferung  in  Talmud 
und  Midrasch,  Leipzig,  1868)  and  J.  S.  Bloch 
(Studien  z.  Gesch.  d.  Samml.  d.  altheb.  Lit.,  Leipzig, 
1875) ;  and  Roman-Catholic  scholars,  such  as 
Jahn  (AVien,  1793;  later  ed.,  1805;  new  ed.  by 
Ackermann,  1825  [Eng.  trans,  by  S.  H.  Turner 
and  W  R.  Whittingham,  New  York,  1827]),  J. 
G.  Herbst  (Karlsruhe,  1840-42,  2  parts),  J.  M.  H. 
Scholz  (Kbln,  1845-48,  3  parts),  F.  H.  Reusch 
(Freiburg-i.-B..  1859;  3d  ed.,  1868),  and  Franz 
Kaulen  (Freiburg-i.-B.,  1876-82).  From  the 
Evangelical  Church  have  proceeded  the  Introduc- 
tions of  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Hamburg,  1787,  unfin- 
ished), E.  W-  Hengstenberg  (Berlin,  1831-39, 
3  vols.),  H.  A.  C.  Havernick  (Erlangen,  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  1836-39  ;  2d  ed.  of  Part  I.,  by  C.  F.  Keil, 
Frankfurt,  1854-56 ;  Part  III.  ed.  by  Keil,  1849 
[Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1852]),  and  C.  F.  Keil 
(Frankfurt,  1853 ;  3d  ed.,  1873  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1869,  2  vols.]).  [Recent  works.  —  F.  W. 
Weber  :  Kurtzgefasste  Einleitung  in  die  heiligen 
Schriften  Allen  u.  Neuen  Testaments,  Nbrdlingen, 
1863  (6th  ed.,  1881)  ;  Ubaldi  :  Introductio  in  sac. 
script.,  Rome,  1877,  vol.  iii.,  1882;  P.  Kleinert: 
Abriss  d.  Einleitung  zum  A.  T  in  Tabellenform, 
Berlin,  1878 ;  H.  M.  Harman:  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York,  1878  (3d  ed., 
1881);  L.  Harms  :  Biblische  Einleitung,  Hermanns- 
burg,  1879;  J.  P.  Laxge  :  Grundrissd.  Bibelkunde, 
Heidelberg,  1881 ;  E.  Langhans  :  Handbuch  d.  bibl. 
Gesch.  u.  Lit.,  Bern,  1881,  2  vols;  Lohr:  D.  Gesch. 
d.  heiligen  Schrift  vom  Anfang  d.  Dinge,  Berlin, 
1881;  Reuss  :  Gesch.  d.  heilu/en  Schriften  A.  T., 
Braunsch,  1881.]       H.  A.  HAHN  (A.  kohler). 

II.  New  Testament.  —  What  we  mean  by  In- 
troduction was  not  studied  in  the  Early  Church. 
Thei-e  was  no  felt  necessity  to  learn  about  the 
origin,  the  inducing  causes,  the  immediate  de- 
signs, and  the  histories  of  the  New-Testament 
books.  Even  the  presence  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  and  of  the  heretics  who  had  composed 
them,  or  who  had  departed  from  the  canon,  while 
it  increased  the  reverence  of  the  Church  for  those 
books  known  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  led  to  very  little  work 
in  this  department  in  the  first  two  centuries. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (third  century)  may  be 
called  the  father  of  New-Testament  historical 
criticism ;  for  he  contested  the  claim  of  John  the 
apostle  to  be  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  while 
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formally  granting  its  canonicity.  The  incitement 
to  critical  consideration  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  had,  however,  been  previously  given 
by  the  discovery,  when  the  Church  came  into 
more  active  intercourse,  that  some  of  these  books 
had  experienced  different  treatment  in  different 
places.  For  instance,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Alexandrian  Church  had  accepted  as 
Pauline,  was  found  to  be  little  known  in  other 
equally  orthodox  churches,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
was  considered  un-Pauline  and  even  uncanonical ; 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  it  was  found,  was 
greatly  valued  in  some  churches,  while  in  others 
ft  was  little  esteemed.  Local  tradition  was  thus 
robbed  of  its  value ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  critical 
comparison  of  these  ecclesiastical  traditions  was 
felt  by  the  Palestinian  branch  of  the  school  of 
Origen.  Eusebius'  study  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian literature  was  displayed  in  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  the  older  witnesses  for  and  against 
the  not  uncontested  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  by  so  doing  he  rendered  a  valuable  ser- 
vice, although  his  intention  to  substantiate  certain 
prejudices  respecting  the  limits  of  the  canon  de- 
stroys the  objectivity  of  his  information.  From 
him",  however,  we  have  received  pretty  much  all 
we  know  of  the  older  tradition  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  universally  accepted  books.  Jerome 
followed  in  his  steps,  but  added  nothing,  except 
a  little  about  the  difference  between  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  canons  and  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews. The  dogmatic  controversies  of  the  fourth 
and  following  centuries  diverted  attention  from 
critical  questions ;  and  what  had  been  previously 
gained  was  merely  repeated  in  the  introductions 
to  commentaries,  catenas,  and  similar  works. 

But  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  began  a 
better  day  for  New-Testament  Introduction.  The 
works  of  Santes  Pagninus  (1536),  Sixtus  of 
Siena  (1566),  and  A.  Rivetus  (1627),  contained 
much  information  in  this  department,  along  with 
dogmatical  considerations,  and  the  new  study  of 
textual  criticism  gave  great  impetus.  Richard 
Simon  (1638-1712)  published  his  three  works 
upon  the  critical  history  of  the  New  Testament 
(Histoire  critique  du  N.  T.,  Rotterdam,  1689-93), 
and  thus  won  his  place  as  the  father  of  New- 
Testament  Introduction.  By  critique  he  under- 
stood the  investigations  for  the  establishment  of 
the  original  text;  and,  by  his  history  from  the 
sources,  he  disproved  not  only  the  Protestant 
claim  of  "  a  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  but  also  the 
scholastic  treatment,  which,  resting  upon  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  antiquity,  could  not  prove 
that  Christianity  was  a  religion  based  on  facts, 
and  that  the  Bible  was  the  record  of  those  facts. 
But  m  the  effort  to  establish  the  New-Testament 
text,  he  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  province  of 
Introduction. 

The  next  name  to  be  mentioned  is  Johann 
Uavid  Michaelis  (1717-1791),  who  wrote  the 
bmleilunfj  m  die  gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Umdes  (Gbttingen,  1750).  He  disclaimed  de- 
pendency upon  Simon  ;  and  yet  (as  only  in  textual 
criticism,  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  had 
much  been  done)  his  work  was  really,  in  its  first 
sjjape,  based  upon  Simon.  With  each  succeeding 
edition  it  was  greatly  improved ;  but,  even  in  the 
lourth  and  last  edition  (1788),  its  stand-point  was 

wrongly  rational  supernaturalism.     The  differ- 


ences to  be  noted  between  the  editions  are  mainly, 
that  his  attacks  on  the  "  doubters  "  became  milder, 
and  that  he  preferred  at  last  to  give  up  the  in- 
spiration of  the  historical  books,  denied  also  the 
inspiration  of  the  non-apostolic  books  (among 
which  he  reckoned  apparently  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews),  and,  indeed,  flatly  declared  that  the 
"inner  witness  of  the  Spirit"  was  of  as  little 
worth  as  the  witness  of  the  Church,  in  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  any  book. 

Johann  Salomo  Semler  (1725-1791)  made  the 
next  contribution  of  importance  (in  his  Abhand- 
lung  von  freier  Untersuchung  des  Kanons,  Halle, 
1771-75,  4  parts),  when  he  distinguished  between 
the  word  of  God,  which  contained  the  doctrines 
of  directly  spiritual  value,  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  contained  them  only  sporadically. 
There  is,  however,  no  historical  proof  that  any 
particular  passage  was  the  word  of  God:  the 
inner  witness  for  the  truth  was  the  only  source 
of  proof.  The  Church  had  the  right,  exercised 
by  the  ancient  Church  and  by  the  reformers,  to 
say  what  books  should  constitute  her  canon.  One 
cannot  say  that  Introduction  was  influenced  per- 
manently by  Semler:  rather  we  must  give  the 
palm  to  Michaelis,  who  was  followed  by  J.  E. 
Chr  Schmidt  (1804),  Eichhorn  (1808),  and  Hug 
(1S08).  Schmidt  applied  the  phrase  "historicc- 
critical"  —  since  so  widely  used  —  to  his  Intro- 
tion ;  Eichhorn  started  his  "original  gospel" 
theory;  Hug,  in  an  unexcelled  manner,  investi- 
gated the  relations  of  the  synoptists.  Schleier- 
macher  (1811)  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
reconstruction  of  this  branch  of  study,  declaring 
that  its  object  was  a  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, so  that  its  present  readers  might  be,  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  books  and  their 
text,  on  a  level  with  the  first.  This  idea  —  to 
write  a  history  of  the  New  Testament  —  has  been 
carried  out  by  Credner  (1836),  Reuss  (1842),  and 
Hupfeld  (1844) ;  so  also  by  Davidson  (1868)  and 
Hilgenfeld  (1875),  under  the  old  name  "Intro- 
duction." 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (1792-1860)  has  had 
by  far  the  most  influence  upon  New- Testament 
studies  of  any  man  of  modern  times.  He  at- 
tempted nothing  less  than  a  reconstruction  of  all 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  history  and  literature, 
in  the  face  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  scholarly  tra- 
dition, from  the  four  Pauline  Epistles  (Galatians, 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans),  which  alone 
he  considered  genuine.  Starting  with  the  idea 
that  the  difference  between  Paul  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles  was  fundamental,  he  declared  that 
those  New-Testament  writings  which  either  put 
the  relatious  of  the  apostles  in  a  more  favorable 
light,  or  seemed  to  ignore  their  differences  alto- 
gether, were  either  forgeries,  or  the  products  of  a 
later.time.  But  his  historical  considerations  were 
derived  from  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  his  criticism 
rested  upon  dogmatic  convictions.  These  four 
points  may  be  made  against  him  :  (1)  He  reasoned 
in  a  circle;  for  he  examined  critically,  first  the 
sources  of  the  history,  and  then  the  history  of  the 
sources.  The  reasoning  which  reduced  the  genuine 
Pauline  Epistles  to  four  reduces  the  four  to  none ; 
so  that  Paul  is  robbed  of  his  title  to  have  produced 
any  writing  which  lasted.  (2)  Baur  certainly  was 
extraordinarily  familiar  with  the  old  Christian 
literature ;  but  he  read  it  with  prejudice,  and  not 
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with  a  desire  to  learn  any  thing  different  from 
his  preconceptions.  (3)  He  was  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  the  concrete  and  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  could  not  grasp  complicated 
relations  and  their  results.  (4)  If  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  one  must  understand  what  he  criticises, 
and  that  his  criticism  must  rest  upon  thorough 
exegesis,  then  Baur  surely  was  unfitted  for  his 
labor;  for  he  was  any  thing  rather  than  an 
exegete,  and  his  school  has  done  nothing  in 
exegesis.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that 
these  defects  in  Baur's  method  of  work  were  sup- 
plied by  others  ;  and  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  friend  and  foe  is  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Lit.  —  General  works.  Richard  Simon  :  His- 
toire  critique  du  texte  du  N.  T.,  Rotterdam,  1689 ; 
the  same:  Hist.  crit.  des  versions  du  N.  T.,  1690, 
and  Hist,  des  principaux  commentateurs  du  N.  T., 
1693,  and  a  supplement,  Nouvelles  observations 
sur  le  texte  et  les  versions  du  N.  T.,  Paris,  1695; 
J.  D.  Michaelis  :  Einleitung  in  die  gbttlichen 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes,  Gottingen,  1750-66, 
2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1788  (Eng.  trans,  by  Herbert 
Marsh,  Cambridge,  1793-1801,  4  vols. ;  German 
trans,  of  Marsh's  observations  and  additions  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Gottingen,  1795-1803,  2  vols.)  ;  H. 
K.  Hanlein  :  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die 
Schriften  des  N.  T  's,  Erlangen,  1794-1800,  3  parts 
(2d  ed.,  1801-1809)  ;  J.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt:  His- 
torisch-kritiscke  Einleitung  ins  2V.  T.,  Giessen, 
1804,  1805 ;  J.  G.  Eichhorn  :  Einleitung  in  das 
N.  T.,  Leipzig,  vols.  1-3,  1804-14  (2d  ed.,  1820), 
vols.  4,  5,  1827;  J.  L.  Hug:  Einleitung  in  die 
Schriften  des  N.  T.,  Stuttgart  u.  Tubingen,  1808, 
2  parts  (4th  ed.,  1847),  [Eng.  trans,  with  Stuart's 
notes,  Andover,  1836] ;  L.  Bertholdt  :  Histo- 
risch-krit.  Einleitung  in  die  sammtliche  kanon.  u. 
apokr.  Schriften  d.  A.u.  N.  T.,  Erlangen,  1812-19, 
6  vols. ;  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1818,  3  vols.  (2d  ed., 
1821,  4  vols.),  [10th  ed.,  1856,  2d  vol.  ed.  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson;  11th  ed.,  2d  vol.  ed.  by  Rev. 
John  Ayre,  and  the  4th  vol.  by  Samuel  Prideaux 
Tregelles,  LL.D. ;  14th  ed.,  18*77,  4  vols.  Home's 
Introduction  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing 
Christian  evidences,  hermeneutics,  biblical  geog- 
raphy and  antiquities,  and  bibliography] ;  W  M. 
L.  De  Wette  :  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.,  Berlin, 
1826,  2  vols.  (6th  ed.  by  Messner  and  Liinemann, 
1860)  ;  K.  A.  Credner  :  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung 
i.  die  bib.  Schriften  (unfinished),  Halle,  1836, 
1838,  2  vols. ;  E.  Reuss  :  Die  Geschichte  der  heil. 
Schriften  N.  T.'s,  Braunschweig,  1842,  5th  ed., 
1874  ;  H.  E.  F.  Guericke  :  Neutestamentliche  Isa- 
gogik,  Leipzig,  1843,  3d  ed.,  1868;  F.  Schleier- 
macher:  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.,  Berlin,  1845; 
Samuel  Davidson:  Introduction  to  the  N.  T., 
London,  1848-51,  3  vols.  ;  the  same:  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.,  1868,  2  vols.  [2d  ed., 
1882.  These  works  differ  in  stand-point  and 
arrangement;  for  Davidson,  between  1848  and 
1868,  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  Tubin- 
gen school]  ;  Johannes  Hendrik  Scholten  : 
Historisch-kritische  lnleidung  tot  de  Schriften  des 
nieuwen  Testaments,  Leiden,  1853,  2d  ed.,  1856 
(German  translation,  Leipzig,  1856) ;  Friedrich 
Bleek:  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  Berlin,  1862,  3d 
ed.  by  Mangold,  1875  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 


1870,  2  vols.]  ;  R.  Grau  :  Entwicklungsgesch.  d. 
neutest.  Schriftihums,  Giitersloh,  1st  and  2d  vols. 
1871 ;  Adolf  Hilgenfeld  :  Histor.-krit.  Einlei- 
tung in  das  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1875;  [C.  A.  Witz  : 
Einleitung  in  die  Schriften-  A.  u.  N.  2\'s,  Wien 
1876  ;  Haneberg  :  Gesch.  d.  bibl.  Offenbarung  all 
Einleit.  i.  a.  u.  n.  T.,  4th  ed.,  Regensburg,  1876; 
E.  Krahe:  Bibelkunde  d.  JV.  T.,  Berlin,  1877; 
M.  v.  Aberle  :  Einleitung  ins  N.  T.,  Freiburg,  in 
Br.,  1877;  L.  A.  Sawyer  :  Introduction  to  N.  't., 
New  York,  1879  ;  K.  Wieseler  :  Zur  Geschichte 
d.  neutest.  Schriften  u.  d.  Urduistenthums,  Leipzig, 
1880].  The  best  Introduction  to  textual  criti- 
cism is  F.  H.  Scrivener:  A  Plain  Introduction 
to  the  Criticism  of  the  Neio  Testament,  Cambridge, 
1861,  2d  ed.  1874  [new  ed.  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, 1882  ;  Schaff  :  Companion  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  IST.Y.,  1882].  TH.  ZAHN. 

INTROIT,  the  name,  in  the  Roman  Church,  for 
the  anthem  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
munion service.  Its  origin  is  obscure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Liber  Pontifcalis,  it  was  introduced  by 
Celestine  in  423.  See  the  art.  by  W  E.  Scuda- 
more,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Antiq.,  vol.  i.  pp.  865-867. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS.    See  Cross. 

INVESTITURE.  In  the  Frankish  monarchy 
the  idea  gradually  became  prevalent,  that  the 
ruler  of  the  realm  had  the  right  to  appoint 
bishops ;  and  in  Germany  the  kings  clung  so 
much  the  more  tenaciously  to  this  idea,  as,  in 
course  of  time,  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  there 
entirely  changed  their  original  character  of  being 
merely  ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  became, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  political  divisions, 
with  rights  of  coinage,  toll,  jurisdiction,  etc.,  and 
with  corresponding  duties,  especially  of  a  military 
description.  When  a  bishop  died,  his  staff  and 
ring  were  brought  from  his  residence  to  the  king ; 
and,  when  the  king  had  made  up  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  a  successor,  he  put  the 
new  bishop  or  abbot  into  possession  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  fief  by  investing  him  with  the  staff 
and  the  ring,  and  receiving  his  homage,  or  oath 
of  fealty.  After  the  investiture,  there  followed, 
as  the  last  act  in  the  installation,  the  consecration 
by  the  metropolitan ;  but  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  more  than  an  advisory  influence  on  the 
whole  transaction  was  out  of  the  question. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  ideas  of  the  reform  party  in  the 
Roman  curia,  concerning  the  perfect  freedom  of 
the  Church  from  any  secular  power,  began  to  as- 
sume definite  shape.  As  the  bishops  and  abbots 
used  to  offer  great  presents  to  the  king  on  the 
occasion  of  their  investiture,  it  was  easy  to  throw 
a  shadow  of  simony  over  the  whole  transaction ; 
and  the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  concern- 
ing simony  were  very  severe.  As  yet,  however, 
no  direct  application  was  made.  The  curia  spoke 
only  in  general  terms  when  it  forbade  ecclesias- 
tics to  accept  their  offices  from  the  hands  of  lay- 
men ;  but  in  1068  it  came  to  an  actual  clash. 
The  king  appointed  a  bishop  of  Milan  in  the 
usual  way,  —  by  investiture  ;  while  the  people, 
instigated  by  the  curia,  demanded  a  bishop  canon- 
ically  elected  and  instituted.  As  the  king  would 
not  yield,  a  Roman  synod  of  1074  aggravated  the 
severity  of  the  laws  concerning  simony ;  and  the 
next  year  Gregory  VII.  officially  denied  the  king's 
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right  of  investiture,  and  admonished  the  people 
to  oppose,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  such 
bishops  as  had  obtained  their  office  in  an  unca- 
nonical,  simoniacal  manner. 

This  meant  for  -Germany  the  complete  over- 
throw of  its  constitution.  The  bishops  and 
abbots  were  princes  of  the  empire,  holding  the 
larger  mass  of  the  imperial  fiefs ;  and,  as  no  dy- 
nastical  claims  could  be  put  forward  with  respect 
to  these  fiefs,  the  king  wielded  an  immense  power 
through  his  right  to  give  them  to  whom  he 
pleased.  It  was  evident  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately break  down  before  the  Pope  if  he  lost  this 
ri?ht,  —  if  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  his  realm 
should  be  canonically  elected,  that  is,  elected  by 
a  clergy,  which,  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  was  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  transformed  into  mere  tools  of  the  Church. 
The  contest  was  long,  extremely  bitter,  and  at 
times  doubtful  with  respect  to  its  issue.  The 
final  settlement,  however,  by  the  concordat  of 
Worms  (1122),  was  in  favor  of  the  Pope.  The 
emperor  gave  up  altogether  his  right  of  investi- 
ture with  ring  and  staff ;  and  though  he  retained 
a  certain  influence  on  the  elections,  and  the  right 
of  investiture  with  the  so-called  regalia,  in  its 
golden  days  the  Church  knew  very  well  how  to 
elude  these  latter  obligations.  The  concordat  of 
Worms  continued  in  active  operation  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Empire  in  1806. 

In  no  other  country  did  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  right  of  investiture  reach  such  a  pitch  of 
intensity  as  in  Germany,  —  partly  because  the 
popes  knew  that  victory  on  one  point  would  be 
victory  all  along  the  whole  line,  and  were  too 
shrewd  to  engage  in  an  unnecessary  warfare  with 
the  whole  world  at  once ;  partly  because  the  ques- 
tion nowhere  else  affected  the  political  constitu- 
tion so  deeply.  In  France,  where  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  though  large  fief -holders,  were  not  princes 
of  the  empire,  the  kings  renounced  their  right  of 
investiture  with  ring  and  staff  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  but  no  elections  could 
take  place  without  their  permission,  nor  was  it 
valid  until  it  received  their  confirmation,  —  two 
points  which  secured  to  them  a  considerable  influ 
ence.  In  England  it  came  to  a  compromise  be- 
tween Paschalis  II.  and  Henry  I.  (1107),  by  which 
the  king  retained  his  right  of  nomination  and  of 
demanding  an  oath  of  fealty.  Stephen,  however, 
Henry's  successor  (1135-54),  gave  up  his  right 
of  nomination;  and  in  1215  John  repeated  the 
renunciation.  Nevertheless,  practically  the  Eng- 
lish chapters  never  obtained  freedom  in  their 
elections. 

Lit.—  Staudenmaier:  Gesch.  der  Bischofswah- 
len,  Tubingen,  1830 ;  Meltzer  :  Gregor  VII.  und 
d.  Bischofsivahlen,  Dresden,  1876 ;  Bernheim  :  D. 
WormserKonkordat,  Gottingen,  1878 ;  [K.  Panzer  : 
Wido  v.  Ferrara  de  scismate  Hildebrandi,  Leipzig, 
1880;  W.  Klemm:  D.  englische  Investiturstreit  unler 
Hemrich  I.,  Leipzig,  1880].  P.  HINSCHIUS. 

INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.  See  Image  Wor- 
ship, Intercession. 

IONA,  HY  or  HII,  I  or  IA,  IOUA,  from  which,  by 
a  mistake  of  a  transcriber,  the  present  name  of 
Iona  has  come.  It  gets  also  the  name  of  Icolumb- 
"11,  or  the  Island  of  Columba  of  the  Cell,  and 
occasionally  Innis  van  Druidheach,  or  Island  of 
the  Druids.    It  is  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  lying 


north-east  and  south-west,  and  separated  from 
the  Ross,  or  south-western  promontory  of  the 
Island  of  Mull,  by  a  shallow  channel  about  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  is  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth; 
the  rocks  of  igneous  formation  ;  the  surface  gen- 
erally low,  but  rising  into  a  number  of  irregular 
cnocs  or  knolls,  not  usually  exceeding  a  hundred 
feet  in  height ;  the  highest  of  them,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Dun-i,  or  Dun-ii,  and  is  situate  on 
the  north  of  the  island,  being  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  as  containing  from 
sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres,  much  less 
than  half  of  which  are  arable,  and  not  more  than 
six  hundred  actually  under  cultivation.  The  pas- 
tures on  the  sides  of  the  knolls  and  ravines  afford 
sustenance  to  about  six  hundred  sheep,  and  from 
two  to  three  hundred  larger  cattle.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  latest  census,  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  and  maintains  itself  partly 
by  agriculture,  and  partly  by  fishing;  the  large 
flounders  in  the  neighboring  seas  being  accounted 
unusually  fine.  The  coast  is  diversified  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  rocky  bays  and  headlands,  and  three 
or  four  landing-places,  —  Port-na-Currach,  on  the 
south-west,  where  Columba  is  supposed  to  have 
first  landed ;  Port-na-Muintir  on  the  south-east, 
the  usual  starting-point  in  crossing  from  Iona  to 
Mull;  and  Port-na-Marbh,  at  which  the  bodies 
brought  for  burial  in  the  island  were  landed. 
The  island  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ap- 
pears to  have  constituted  a  distinct  parish,  but 
afterwards  to  have  been  united  to  the  parish  of 
Kilfinnichen  in  Mull,  and  only  in  our  own  day 
to  have  been  re-erected  into  a  parish  quoad  sacra. 
Besides  the  parish  church  and  the  school,  there  is 
also  a  Free  Church. 

That  which  for  ages  has  attracted  visitors  from 
all  quarters  to  this  little  island,  and  still  holds 
them  captive  by  a  spell  more  powerful  than  the 
neighboring  Staffa  does  by  its  grander  scenery 
and  greater  scientific  interest,  is  that  it  was  once 
"  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  civilization  and 
the  blessings  of  religion."  But  though  its  attrac- 
tions arise  chiefly  from  its  history,  and  it  must 
yield  to  its  neighbor  in  respect  of  the  grandeur  of 
its  scenery  and  the  marvels  of  its  geological  struc- 
ture, it  is  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  physical 
attractions  as  Montalembert  has  represented  it  to 
be.  Mr.  Skene,  who  knows  it  far  better,  has  said, 
"  No  one  who  pays  merely  a  flying  visit  to  Iona 
in  an  excursion  steamer,  and  is  hurried  by  his 
guide  over  the  sights,  that  he  may  return  by  the 
steamer  the  same  day,  can  form  any  conception 
of  the  hidden  beauties,  —  its  retired  dells,  its  long 
reaches  of  sand  on  shores  indented  with  quiet  bays, 
its  little  coves  between  bare  and  striking  rocks, 
and  the  bolder  rocky  scenery  of  its  north-western 
and  south-western  shores,  where  it  opposes  wild 
barren  cliffs  and  high  rocky  islets  to  the  sweep  of 
the  Atlantic  waves."  The  Duke  of  Argyll  fully 
concurs  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Skene.  Even  he 
who  is  most  impressed  with  its  higher  claims, 
and  feels  most  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnson's  noble 
words,  need  not  fail  to  own  that  Columba  could 
hardly  have  found  a  spot  combining  more  of  the 
natural   beauty  he   loved  with   the   security  he 
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sought,  and  in  all  respects  so  well  adapted  for  an 
island  monasteiy  designed  "to  form  the  centre 
of  a  great  missionary  work,  and  to  exhibit  the 
Christian  life  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
Paganism."  These  beauties  seem  to  have  been 
felt  by  him,  especially  those  of  the  south-western 
corner,  which  Mr.  Skene  pronounces  to  be  "  the 
very  perfection  of  rocky  scenery,"  where  was  the 
Cuilnan  Erin.  From  its  summit  the  saint  could 
look  out  on  the  wide  ocean  without  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  might  have 
had  suggested  to  his  mind  the  glowing  imagery  of 
the  poem  in  which  he  revels  on  the  delight  of  gaz- 
ing from  a  pinnacle  of  rock  on  the  face  of  ocean, 
with  its  heaving  waves  chanting  music  to  their 
father,  or  more  hoarsely  thundering  on  the  rocks. 

It  was  in  563  that  the  island  became  the  home 
of  the  saint,  being  given  to  him  either  by  the 
king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  or  by  the  Picts,  its 
more  ancient  possessors.  It  was  well  suited  for 
a  Celtic  monastery,  no  less  by  its  own  limited 
size  than  by  its  proximity  to  larger  islands  and 
to  the  mainland,  and  it  became  not  only  the  usual 
abode  of  Columba,  but  the  head  of  all  his  monas- 
teries and  missions.  From  it  as  a  centre  he  went 
out  on  many  evangelistic  tours,  both  to  the  isl- 
ands and  the  mainland,  till  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northern  Picts  was  brought  over  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  faith  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  his 
own  Scotic  race  were  revived.  From  it  missiona- 
ries went  forth,  or  were  sent,  to  more  distant 
tribes  and  nations,  and  particularly  to  the  Angles 
of  Northumbria,  to  the  Continent,  to  Iceland,  and 
other  hyperborean  regions ;  and  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  learning,  and  religion,  were  extended 
far  and  wide. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  church,  nunnery, 
and  monastery,  now  found  in  the  island,  belong 
to  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Columba.  The 
building's  erected  by  him,  being,  according  to 
Scotic  custom,  of  wood  or  wattles,  have  all  dis- 
appeared many  centuries  ago,  and  their  very  site 
can  now  be  but  indistinctly  pointed  out.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  some  portions  of 
which  can  still  be  traced,  and  were  not  far  from 
the  Port-na-Muintir,  or  portus  insulceol  Adamnan, 
facing  a  similar  landing-place  on  the  coast  of 
Mull.  Adamnan  makes  mention  of  a  kiln  and 
barn,  and  gives  us  reason  to  infer  there  was  also 
a  mill.  He  mentions  the  monasterium  with  its 
refectory;  the  hospitium,  or  guest-chamber,  which 
was  wattled ;  the  cells  of  the  monks ;  the  little 
court  in  the  centre ;  and  the  church  or  oratorium, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  oaken  planks 
or  beams.  The  domus,  or  cell  of  Columba,  was 
built  of  planks,  and  occupied  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  not  far  from  the  Tar  an  Abb,  from 
which  he  took  his  last  survey  of  his  community 
and  their  agricultural  operations.  There  would 
seem  also  to  have  been  a  library,  which  Mr. 
Cosmo  Innes  supposes  at  a  considerably  later 
period  still  to  have  had  manuscripts,  which  had 
probably  been  in  its  possession  from  these  early 
times,  and  was  of  great  value. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  island  was 
repeatedly  ravaged,  the  monastery  destroyed,  and 
part  of  its  inmates  slaughtered  by  the  Danes  and 
other  northern  rovers,  and  the  primacy  of  the 
Scottish  Columban  churches  was  removed  to 
Dunkeld.     In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 


when  the  Western  Isles  were  formally  ceded  to 
Norway,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles  was 
transferred  from  Iona  to  Man,  and  the  diocese 
incorporated  into  the  Norwegian  archbishopric 
of  Drontheim.  In  1266,  when  the  isles  were  re- 
stored to  Scotland,  the  patronage  of  this  bishopric 
was  restored  also,  but  with  reservation  of  the 
rights  the  Church  of  Drontheim  could  legiti- 
mately claim  over  it.  In  the  following  century 
the  Island  of  Man  was  seized  by  Edward  III.,  and 
its  bishop  swore  allegiance  to  him.  After  1380 
the  English  appointed  a  bishop  of  Man,  and  the 
Scotch  a  bishop  of  the  Isles ;  but  no  regular  divis- 
ion of  the  diocese  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
The  later  ecclesiastical  buildings,  of  which  re- 
mains still  exist  in  the  island,  date  mostly  from 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  most 
ancient,  the  temple  or  chapel  of  Oran  or  Odhrain, 
may  possibly  be  even  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet. It  is  built  of  red  granite,  and  has  for 
its  western  doorway  a  Norman  arch,  with  beak- 
headed  ornament.  Near  it  is  the  Reilig  Oran, 
an  ancient  cemetery  and  sanctuary,  said  to  have 
formed  the  burial-place  of  the  Scottish  and  Pict- 
ish  kings  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third, 
and  anciently  to  have  contained  three  tumuli, 
appropriated  respectively  to  the  kings  of  Scot- 
laud,  Ireland,  and  Norway,  and  in  which  forty- 
eight  Scotch,  four  Irish,  and  eight  Norwegian 
kings  were  buried.  North  of  this  cemetery  are 
the  remains  of  the  mediseval  monastery  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  erected  for  the  Benedictine 
monks  who  had  succeeded  the  Celtic.  In  con- 
nection with  the  cloisters  is  a  Norman  arcade  of 
somewhat  older  date.  The  abbey  or  cathedral 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  also  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  built  of  red  granite, 
and  in  cruciform  shape,  with  nave,  transept,  and 
choir,  and  with  central  tower  rising  to  the  height 
of  seventy-five  feet.  The  tower  is  said  to  have 
contained  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  two  of  which  were 
carried  off  to  llaphoe  in  Ireland,  by  Bishop  Knox, 
when  transferred  to  that  see  by  James  I.  King 
Charles  I.  ordered  Knox's  successor  to  restore 
them ;  but  whether  this  was  actually  done  is  not 
now  known  ( Transactions  of  lona  Club,  p.  187, 
Edinburgh,  1824). 

Lit.  —  In  addition  to  authorities  given  in  arti- 
cle on  Columba,  Historical  Account  of  Iona,  by  L. 
Maclean,  Edinb.,  1833;  Oricjines  Parochiales 
Scotia,  vol.  ii.  pt.  3,  Edinb.,  1854;  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.,  Edinb.,  1845;  The 
Abbey  and  Cathedral  of  Iona,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  Lond.,  1866  ;  Iona,  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lond.,  1870;  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  Edinb.,  1877  ;  Sculptured 
Monuments  in  Iona  and  West  Highlands,  by  James 
Drummond,  Edinb.,  1881.  alex.  f.  mitchell. 

IRELAND.  I.  The  Countky.  —  Ireland  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain.  Its  great- 
est length  is  three  hundred  miles,  and  greatest 
width  two  hundred  ;  its  area,  32,535  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  with  a  rim 
of  low  mountains  round  the  coast.  The  climate 
is  moist,  variable  but  temperate,  and  better 
adapted  to  cattle-raising  than  to  the  cultivation 
of  cereals.  The  manufactures  are  not  important, 
except  that  of  linen  in  the  north.  The.  country 
is  divided  into  the  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster, 
Munster,  and   Connaught,  and  subdivided  into 
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thirty-two  counties,  comprising  316  baronies,  with 
2,532  parishes. 

[I.  History.  1.  To  the  Union  of  the  Irish 
Church  with  Rome.  —  Ireland  was  at  an  early  date 
settled  by  Celtic  tribes,  differing  considerably 
among  themselves,  and  maintaining  constant  war- 
fare with  each  other.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  the  country,  certainly  early  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, through  intercourse  with  Irish  colonies  formed 
inWales  and  Cornwall  on  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain  ;  but  the  founding  of  an 
organized  church  is  usually  admitted  to  be  due 
to  St.  Patrick.  The  Patrician  Church  was  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and,  although  agreeing  in 
doctrine  with  the  Western  Church  of  that  time, 
differed  widely  in  organization.  At  first  we  find 
no  diocesan  bishops  with  definite  territory,  and 
clergy  under  them,  much  less  metropolitans  in 
their  turn  overseeing  the  bishops.  The  early  Irish 
Church  was  essentially  monastic,  and  adapted  to 
the  state  of  society  then  existing  among  the  Irish 
Celts.  The  former  religion  was  what  is  vaguely 
known  as  "  Druidism; "  and  the  so-called  "schools 
of  the  Druids  "  may  have  accustomed  the  Irish  to 
the  monastic  idea.  The  tribal  system  was  in  full 
force ;  and,  owing  to  this,  a  chief  could  not  make 
an  absolute  gift  of  land  to  the  Church :  he  could 
only  make  over  his  own  rights,  the  clansmen 
retaining  theirs.  Such  religious  communities 
were  called  "monasteries,"  though  only  a  few 
members  may  have  taken  vows  of  celibacy.  The 
heads  of  such  bodies  were  the  real  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  find  presbyters,  laymen, 
and  (in  one  famous  instance,  that  of  St.  Brigit) 
a  woman,  filling  such  positions,  and  in  authority 
over  bishops.  That  the  bishops  were  not  terri- 
torial in  early  times  is  shown  by  the  facts  that 
St.  Patrick  himself  is  traditionally  reported  to 
have  ordained  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  bishops  for  a  population  of  probably  not 
half  a  million  persons,  and  that  St.  Mochta  is 
said  to  have  had  one  hundred  bishops  in  his 
monastery.  The  history  of  the  Irish  Church  for 
the  next  six  centuries  is  the  history  of  its  gradual 
conformation  to  that  of  Rome.  As  a  rule,  the 
higher  and  more  educated  of  the  clergy,  im- 
pressed by  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  the 
Roman  Church,  were  in  favor  of  such  changes  as 
looked  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
graded  hierarchy.  In  633  part  of  the  Church 
adopted  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning  Easter  : 
in  716  the  rest  followed.  The  stricter  Benedic- 
tine rule  was  introduced  into  the  monasteries; 
and  the  tribe  bishops  approximated  in  time  to 
diocesans.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  non- 
hierarchical  constitution  was  the  ard-bishop  of 
Armagh,  who  bore  this  title  at  a  comparatively 
early  date.  But  a  little  examination  shows  that 
the  title  "  ard  "  was  applied  very  loosely,  and  that 
the  so-called  early  bishops  of  Armagh  were  some- 
times laymen,  and  were,  in  fact,  abbots  rather 
tnan  bishops.  The  Irish  Church  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  was  honorably  distinguished 
jor  its  missionary  enterprise  and  its  schools  :  the 
latter  gave  Ireland  a  literature  two  centuries  in 
advance  of  the  other  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
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legate  in  Ireland,  Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick, 


p  *uLmagh  led  to  the  calling  of   the  synod  of 
Kathbreasail,  in  1110,  at  which  the  first  papal 


presided.  This  synod  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romanizing  party.  The  archbishop  of  Cashel 
was  acknowledged  as  a  rival  to  Armagh,  and  the 
country  placed  under  twenty-three  diocesans; 
but  so  imperfectly  were  these  arrangements  car- 
ried out,  that  we  find  similar  measures  introduced 
at  the  subsequent  synods  of  Kells  and  Cashel. 
At  this  period  a  frightful  state  of  anarchy  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  as  was  natural,  the  Church  suffered 
fearfully.  At  this  juncture  St.  Malachy,  a  man  of 
great  power,  began  his  labors.  As  the  fruit  of  his 
efforts,  a  great  synod  was  held  at  Kells  in  1152 
(four  years  after  his  death),  where  true  diocesan 
jurisdiction  was  set  up,  two  new  archbishoprics 
were  established  in  Dublin  and  Tuam  respec- 
tively, and  the  authority  of  Rome  was  formally 
acknowledged. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  the  Norman  Inva- 
sion. Adrian  IV.,  the  only  English  Pope,  granted 
to  Henry  II.,  in  1155,  a  bull  conferring  on  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland;  the  condition  being 
the  complete  submission  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  expulsion  of  Dermod  MacMurrough,  a  Lein- 
ster  chieftain,  gave  the  desired  opportuniy.  Der- 
mod applied  to  Henry  for  aid,  and  received  letters- 
patent  authorizing  English  subjects  to  assist  him. 

Richard  de  Clare,  since  known  as  Strongbow, 
agreed  to  reconquer  Leinster  for  Dermod,  receiv- 
ing in  marriage  Eva,  Dermod's  only  child,  and 
with  her  the  reversion  of  Dermod's  lands,  which, 
according  to  tribal  law,  Dermod  had  no  right  to 
give.  In  1169  and  1170  the  Norman  knights 
landed  in  Ireland,  and  succeeded  in  firmly  estab- 
lishing themselves.  In  1172  Henry  visited  Ire- 
land, and  received  the  country  from  Strongbow. 
A  synod  assembled  at  Cashel  formally  united  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
so  the  last  of  the  western  national  churches  sur- 
rendered. And  from  this  time  until  the  Refor- 
mation, the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  is  the 
history  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 

2.  From  the  Union  of  the  Irish  Church  with  that 
of  Rome  to  the  Reformation.  —  At  first  the  advent 
of  the  Norman  rulers  was  an  unmixed  benefit. 
To  the  tillers  of  the  soil  any  strong  rule  was 
better  than  subjection  to  the  exaction  of  every 
captain  of  banditti  who  could  muster  twenty  men. 
But  the  Normans  rapidly  assimilated  themselves 
to  the  Irish;  and  in  a  short  time  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  the  new  state  of  affairs 
was,  that  some  of  the  clansmen  now  fought  under 
Norman  instead  of  Celtic  leaders.  In  1367,  less 
than  two  hundred  years  from  the  landing  of 
Strongbow,  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  assembled 
at  Kilkenny  passed  a  statute  treating  the  old 
English  settlers  with  almost  as  much  severity  as 
the  Irish.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  considerable  bodies  of  Celtic-Scotch  in- 
vaded Ulster.  Like  other  invaders  of  Ireland, 
they  found  allies,  and  made  permanent  settle- 
ments. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Roses  in  England,  Ire- 
land was  left  almost  to  herself ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.,  although  the  most  powerful 
families  were  of  Anglo-Norman  name,  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  extended  only  to  the  country 
immediately  surrounding  Dublin.  Henry,  an  able 
and  astute  monarch,  sent  over  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings.  A  Parliament  assembled  by  him  in  149o 
made  all   English  statutes  law  in  Ireland,  and 
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subjected  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the  English 
privy  council,  —  an  arrangement  which  remained 
in  force  until  within  eighteen  years  of  the  union 
of  the  two  countries. 

Under  the  strong  rule  of  Henry's  deputy,  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  —  the  head  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Geraldines,  —  the  English  authority  was 
extended,  the  turbulence  of  the  barons  and  native 
chiefs  was  checked,  and  the  unhappy  country 
enjoyed  probably  a  greater  degree  of  quiet  than 
at  any  time  since  her  history  opened.  This  state 
of  things  continued  through  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  broken  only  by  the  mad 
rebellion  of  "Silken  Thomas,"  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Kildare  family. 

3.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Period  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendency,  and  of  the  Penal  Laws.  —  A  new 
and  all-important  factor  is  now  introduced  into 
Irish  history.  Henry  VIII.  extended  his  refor- 
mation to  Ireland.  Up  to  this  time  the  Irish 
Church  had  been  directly  under  the  control  of 
Rome.  The  Pope  appointed  the  archbishops, 
and  the  king  of  England  was  seldom  able  to 
enforce  his  claim  to  any  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
Irish  Church  was  as  corrupt  as  any  in  Europe. 
Simony,  lawlessness,  and  sexual  immorality  char- 
acterized the  clergy.  Nowhere  was  reform  more 
needed ;  but  unfortunately  the  worst  side  of  the 
Reformation  was  turned  to  Ireland,  and  it  could 
scarcely  have  happened  otherwise  than  that  it 
should  be  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  Irish  were  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
power  of  England  was  real,  and  was  to  be  exerted 
to  crush  out  their  tribal  institutions,  and  substi- 
tute the  common  law  of  England  for  that  of  the 
Brehon  lawyers.  Northmen  and  Danes,  Norman 
barons  and  Celtic  Scotch,  had  all  been  welcomed 
as  allies  by  some  Irish  power,  and  had  been 
absorbed  till  they  became  "  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish."  But  under  Henry  VII.  the  Celt  was  made 
to  feel  that  there  was  a  force  he  could  not  mould 
or  bend,  —  a  force  that  must  either  bend  or  break 
him,  and  would,  if  possible,  compel  him  to  order. 
Hence  the  Reformation  appeared  to  the  Irish 
simply  as  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  power  they  had 
learned  to  hate.  Henry  VIII.  called  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  passed  whatever  acts  he  wished. 
Most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  acquiesced  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  king;  but  so  unpopular  was 
the  change,  that  O'Neill  was  able  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  Ulster  to  oppose  it,  which  was 
vigorously  suppressed.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1551,  that  Protestantism  was  formally  established 
by  law.  Queen  Mary  restored  the  old  order,  of 
course;  but  her  power  in  Ireland  was  so  weak, 
that  the  country  gave  asylum  to  English  Protes- 
tant refugees.  In  1560,  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  a  Parliament  was  held,  in  which  sat 
three  archbishops  and  seventeen  bishops.  This 
Parliament  restored  the  ecclesiastical  order  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain how  many  of  the  bishops  actually  conformed. 
The  Reformation  made  no  real  progress  among 
the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  condition  of  the  established  Church 
was  deplorable.  The  clergy  were  largely  illit- 
erate, and  drawn  from  the  lowest  orders,  and, 
although  often  pluralists,  were  almost  beggars; 
the  revenues  being  absorbed,  under  corrupt  agree- 


ments, by  those  in  authority.  During  the  reigns 
of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth  the  civil  history 
presents  a  succession  of  rebellions  and  ferocious 
internal  feuds.  Exhaustion  brought  peace,  and 
King  James  I.  took  advantage  of  the  desolation 
of  Ulster  to  introduce  Scotch  settlers.  These 
settlers  were  strongly  opposed  to  prelacy,  and 
formed  a  basis  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Charles  I.  tried  the  ruinous  policy  of  usino- 
Ireland  as  a  power  against  his  Parliament.  The 
Protestants  were  systematically  disarmed,  and 
the  frightful  outbreak  of  1641  was  the  result. 
The  Parliament  sent  some  Scotch  troops  to  Car- 
rickfergus,  attended  by  chaplains;  and  among 
them,  in  1642,  was  organized  the  first  presbytery 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
misery  of  the  country  for  the  next  few  years  was 
such  as  can  hardly  be  equalled,  even  in  her  dismal 
annals.  When  Cromwell  came,  he  found  five 
hostile  armies  ranged  against  each  other,  and  all 
preying  on  the  wretched  peasantry.  His  sharp 
and  decisive  treatment  is  well  known.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  parcel  out  the  forfeited  and  almost 
depopulated  lands  among  English  settlers,  mostly 
Baptists  and  Independents.  For  a  few  years 
Ireland  enjoyed  prosperity,  but  the  policy  of  the 
Restoration  undid  much  of  the  work.  Crom- 
well's settlers  were  displaced,  and  many  of  them 
emigrated  to  the  New  World.  Up  to  this  time 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  seriously  enforced, 
although  Cromwell  refused  liberty  to  celebrate  the 
mass.  The  effect  of  Protestantism  showed  itself 
in  a  marked  way  on  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  illegitimate 
children  of  bishops,  nor  of  scandalous  lives  among 
the  priests.  Those  who  see  most  clearly  the 
mischief  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  does  in  Ire- 
land admit,  that,  with  regard  to  purity  of  life, 
the  Irish  priesthood  stands  pre-eminent  among 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  of  Europe. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1688  took  place,  and 
James  II.  landed  in  Ireland,  the  Protestants  of 
the  North  saved  a  footing  in  Ireland  for  King 
William.  After  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  (1690) 
and  Aughrim  (1691)  had  ruined  the  cause  of 
James,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics all  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
Charles  I.  In  Ulster  large  districts  which  had 
been  forfeited  were  bestowed  on  owners  who 
leased  them  for  terms  of  thirty  years  to  Scotch 
Presbyterian  settlers. 

4.  From  the  Protestant  Ascendency  to  the  Union 
of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  —  The  government 
now  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
Protestant-Episcopal  land-holders;  the  treaty  of 
Limerick  was  disregarded;  and  Ireland  became 
the  worst  governed  country  in  Europe.  _  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  penal  laws  which  bore 
almost  as  heavily  on  Presbyterians  as  on  Roman 
Catholics  were  vigorously  enforced.  The  state 
of  religion  was  deplorable.  The  Established 
Church  had  gained  no  hold  on  the  people,  and, 
indeed,  had  made  no  adequate  effort  to  do  so. 
The  richer  bishoprics  and  deaneries  were  occupied 
by  men  who  were  chosen  for  quite  other  rea- 
sons than  spiritual  fitness.  Most  of  the  clergy 
were  poorly  paid,  and  were  content  to  perform 
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mechanically  the  duties  required  of  them.  The 
Roman-Catholic  priests  were,  for  the  most  part, 
very  uneducated;  and  the  penal  laws  were  en- 
forced with  such  severity,  that  in  many  places 
the  sacraments  were  left  unadministered.  Crom- 
well's Baptists  and  Independents,  who  at  one  time 
were  computed  to  have  formed  one-half  of  the 
Protestant  population,  had  almost  disappeared, 
in  a  way  hard  to  account  for.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  presented  a  brighter  aspect.  It  was  felt 
that  the  strong  Presbyterians  were  needed ;  and 
even  the  bigoted  Irish  Parliament  had  to  provide 
for  their  admission  to  the  army,  and  in  1719 
passed  an  act  of  toleration  in  spite  of  the  hyster- 
ical protests  of  the  bishops. 

In  1727  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  weakened 
by  the  secession  of  the  synod  of  Antrim,  —  a  body 
sympathizing  so  much  with  latitudinarian  views 
as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  to  make  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Westminster  standards  distasteful,  — 
and  still  further  by  the  emigration  of  her  members 
to  America.  As  the  leases  granted  under  William 
III.  fell  in,  the  landlords  raised  the  rents,  char- 
ging the  tenants  for  their  own  improvements. 
The  enterprising  Ulster  farmers  would  not  sub- 
mit ;  and  this,  with  the  policy  towards  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  which  England  had 
sanctioned,  sent  many  of  the  race  which  had 
fought  for  her  cause  in  Ireland  in  1688  to  fight 
against  her  in  America  in  1776. 

In  1747  Wesley  preached  in  Ireland  with 
success.  The  good  he  did  must  not  be  measured 
only  by  the  number  of  his  converts:  his  move- 
ment infused  life,  in  many  places,  into  the  exist- 
ing organizations. 

In  1746  the  first  seceding  Presbyterian  minister 
had  settled  in  Ireland,  and  in  1750  the  first  pres- 
bytery of  this  body  was  organized.  In  Ulster 
the  system  of  lay  patronage  had  never  existed ; 
but  the  rigidly  orthodox  secession  church  found 
a  reason  for  being  in  the  prevailing  latitudina- 
rianism  of  the  synod  of  Ulster. 

The  rest  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
passed  over  rapidly.  The  penal  laws  with  regard 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  were  gradually  relaxed. 
Fear  of  French  invasion  caused  the  arming  of 
the  volunteers.  The  efforts  of  Grattan  and 
Flood,  backed  by  the  strength  of  the  volunteers, 
obtained  in  1782  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  Ireland,  for  eighteen  years,  had 
home  rule ;  but,  under  the  system  of  parliament- 
ary representation  then  in  force,  this  meant  only 
the  tyranny  of  a  land-holding  minority.  The 
rebellion  of  1798,  with  its  frightful  outrages  on 
both  sides,  took  place.  Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Government,  resolved  to  do  away 
with  the  farce  of  Irish  independence.  He  was 
resolved  on  union.  The  Roman  Catholics  favored 
the  measure  as  promising  them  some  relief,  and 
it  was  carried  by  direct  bribery. 

5.  From  the  Union  to  the  Present  Time.  —  In  the 
nvst  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  Protestant  churches  in  Ireland 
was  not  encouraging;  but  a  better  day  soon 
dawned.  In  1827  the  synod  of  Ulster,  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Cooke,  freed  herself  from 
onanism,  which  had  obtained  some  foothold ;  and, 
<«  a  result  of  this  movement,  the  remonstrant 
Syi?0(p  i  Ulster  was  formed  of  a  few  ministers 
wno  telt  they  could  not  remain  in  the  Church. 


In  1829  important  reforms  were  carried  out  in 
the  administration  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
in  particular  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
bishops. 

In  1833  the  anti-tithe  demonstrations  led  to  a 
reform  of  the  Established  Church,  by  which  it 
was  arranged  that  the  archbishoprics  of  Cashel 
and  Tuam,  and  eight  bishoprics,  were  to  be  left 
unfilled  on  their  becoming  vacant.  This  measure 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  there  were  dismal 
prophecies  of  the  results.  The  actual  loss  of 
spiritual  light  due  to  the  extinction  of  these 
ecclesiastical  stars  was,  however,  less  than  was 
expected.  In  fact,  we  have  entered  on  a  period 
of  progress  and  success  in  both  the  Established 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  clergy  of  the 
former  showed  an  earnest  and  faithful  interest  in 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  charges, 
in  strong  contrast  to  their  predecessors  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  while  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians new  congregations  were  rapidly  organized, 
and  increased  life  shown  in  those  already  existing. 

In  1840  a  union  was  effected  between  the  synod 
of  Ulster  and  the  secession  synod.  The  292  con- 
gregations of  the  synod  of  Ulster  united  with  141 
seceding  congregations  to  "form  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland. 

In  1869  the  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  dis- 
establishing and  disendowing  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ireland.  This  bill  went  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  1871. 

The  principal  events  of  the  secular  history  since 
the  union  were  the  Catholic  emancipation  (1829), 
which  gave  political  enfranchisement  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  the  fearful  famine  of  1846,  which, 
with  emigration,  reduced  the  population  by  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  in  five  years  ;  the  abor- 
tive rising  of  1848 ;  the  home-rule  agitation,  begun 
in  1874 ;  and  the  passing  of  a  land  bill  in  1881, 
securing  to  the  tenant  rights  to  any  improvements 
he  may  make,  in  a  manner  that  to  some  seems 
to  infringe  on  the  commonly  accepted  rights  of 
property. 

III.  Present  Condition.  —  The  population, 
after  desolating  wars  such  as  the  Elizabethan, 
has  been  estimated  at  much  less  than  one  million. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  five  millions,  and  in  1845  reached  the 
astonishing  maximum  of  8,295,061.  Then  came 
the  famine  and  emigration,  and  in  1851  the  popu- 
lation was  only  a  little  more  than  six  millions 
and  a  half.  Emigration  has  kept  up  the  decrease 
ever  since,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  The  census  re- 
turns of  1881  showed  a  total  of  5,159,839. 

At  the  census  of  1881  there  were  3,951,881 
Roman  Catholics,  635,670  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians, 485,503  Presbyterians,  and  47,669  Method- 
ists; forming  respectively,  76.6,  12.3,  9.4,  and  .9 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  All  other 
religious  bodies,  including  about  4,500  Independ- 
ents (or  Congregationalists),  about  the  same 
number  of  Baptists,  about  4,000  Quakers,  453 
Jews,  and  1,144  persons  who  refused  information, 
numbered  only  39,109,  or  .8  per  cent. 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  is  under  the  tour 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and 
Tuam,  and  twenty-three  bishops.  On  the  death 
of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  nominate  a 
successor  to  the  vacancy ;  and  the  bishops  of  the 
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province  also  name  two  or  three  persons.  Usually 
the  new  bishop  is  chosen  from  the  latter  number, 
by  the  cardinals  composing  the  congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide.  There  are  nearly  1,000  parish 
priests,  and  1,750  curates ;  and  the  total  number 
of  the  clergy  in  all  capacities  is  given  as  3,198. 
The  parishes  number  1,0S4,  and  churches  and 
chapels  nearly  2,500. 

The  Maynooth  Roman-Catholic  College,  founded 
in  1795,  formerly  received  annual  government 
grants,  which  in  1871  were  commuted  for  the 
sum  of  £372,331.  Although  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  in  most  things  ultramontane, 
in  national  questions  it  has  sometimes  shown  a 
strong  spirit  of  independence. 

The  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  includes  most 
of  the  land-holding  class.  It  is  under  two  arch- 
bishops and  ten  bishops.  There  are  33  dioceses, 
divided  into  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  each, 
and  about  1,300  benefices.  There  are  364  curates. 
The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose 
have  paid  over  more  than  seven  million  and  a  half 
sterling  in  commutation  of  life-interests  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  disestablishment.  Although 
the  disestablishment  has  in  some  ways  weakened 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  principally  with 
regard  to  the  social  standing  of  candidates  for 
orders,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  is  making 
itself  felt  among  the  laity  which  promises  much 
good  for  the  future. 

The  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  is  chiefly  in  Ulster,  where  there  is  a  large 
population  of  Scotch  descent.  Before  the  dis- 
establishment, the  Presbyterian  Church  received 
£40,000  annually,  from  the  government.  In  1880 
the  Church  embraced  36  presbyteries,  nearly  600 
congregations,  79,214  families,  and  104,769  com- 
municants. The  revenues  were  £139,840,  of 
which  £44,922  was  paid  to  ministers,  whose  salary 
is  made  up  in  part  in  this  way,  and  in  part  by 
their  congregations.  The  Presbyterian  College, 
Belfast,  and  the  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  are 
the  "  theological  seminaries  "  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  other  Presbyterian  bodies  are  inconsidera- 
ble. They  are,  the  remonstrant  synod  of  Ulster 
(1830),  with  23  ministers ;  the  presbytery  of 
Antrim  (1727),  with  8  ministers ;  the  northern 
presbytery  of  Antrim  (1862),  with  6  ministers  : 
the  remnant  of  the  secession  church  in  Ireland 
(which  refused  to  unite  in  1840),  with  10  ministers ; 
a  branch  of  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
with  13  ministers ;  and  two  branches  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  or  Covenanters,  with 
about  34  ministers.  The  synod  of  Munster  (1660), 
with  5  ministers,  though  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  is  kept  up  for  legal  convenience  with 
regard  to  certain  properties  held  by  it. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland  was  formed 
in  1878,  by  the  union  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
with  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Its 
hundredth  annual  conference,  held  in  Cork  in 
June,  1881,  had  under  its  care  10  districts  and 
146  stations.  The  Methodist  New  Connection 
Church  has  only  7  stations. 

The  Congregational  churches  in  Ireland  have 
21  ministers,  and  the  association  of  Baptist 
churches  25.  The  Moravians  have  8  congrega- 
tions. 


The  oldest  Irish  university  is  that  of  Dublin, 
established  1591.  The  Queen's  University,  soon 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Royal  University,  has 
colleges  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway. 

In  1880  the  national  school  system  maintained 
7,590  schools,  having  on  their  rolls  1,083,020 
pupils.  In  1841,  53  per  cent  of  the  population 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1871  this  per- 
centage was  reduced  to  33  for  the  whole  country 
and  to  27  for  Ulster. 

Lit.  —  Lank;  an  :  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  1829;  Manx:  History  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  London,  1840;  King:  Irish  Church 
History,  Dublin,  1845;  Wordsworth:  History  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  London,  1869;  Killen: 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  London,  1876,  2 
vols.  ;  O'Donovax :  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
Dublin,  1862;  Todd:  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin, 
1864;  Mohan:  Early  Irish  Church,  Dublin,  1864; 
the  same  :  Episcopal  Succession  in  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin, 1866;  Reid  :  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  Belfast,  1867  ;  Porter  :  Life  and  Times 
of  Henry  Cooke,  London,  1871  ;  Froude  :  The 
English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Lon- 
don, 1872  ;  W.  Nevins  :  Ireland  and  the  Holy  See 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Dublin,  1879.  Compare  the 
general  histories  of  Ireland  by  MacGeoghan, 
Gordon,  Leland,  Musgrave,  and  others,  also 
art.  Ireland,  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  and 
art.  Irlande,  in  Encyclopedic  des  sciences  religieuses. 
For  present  condition  and  statistics,  see  Martin's 
Year  Book,  London,  1882  ;  Thom's  Official  Direc- 
tory, Dublin,  1882;  and  Whitaker's  Almanack, 
London,  1882.  john  hall  ;  r.  w.  hall. 

IRELAND,  John,  b.  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 
Eng.,  Sept.  8,  1761;  d.  in  London,  Sept.  1,  1842. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1780; 
took  orders,  and  was  made  dean  of  Westminster 
1816.  He  was  the  author  of  Fire  Discourses;  con- 
taining Certain  Arguments  for  and  against  the  Recep- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  Ancient  Jews  and  Greeks, 
London,  1796;  Nuptice  sacroi,  or  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Marriage  and  Dicorce, 
London,  1821 ;  The  Plague  of  Marseilles  in  the 
Year  1720,  London,  1834.  Besides  other  bene- 
factions, he  left  ten  thousand  pounds  to  establish 
at  Oxford  a  professorship  of  biblical  exegesis. 
This  professorship  has  been  held  by  Canon  H.  P. 
Liddon,  D.D.,  since  1870. 

IREN/EUS,  Bishop  of  Lyons  (Lugdunum),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  authors  and  theologians 
of  the  early  Church;  was  b.,  probably  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  115;  d.  in  Lyons  about  190  [usual 
date  202].  As  the  facts  of  his  life  are  drawn,  to 
a  large  extent,  from  his  own  writings,  we  will 
begin  with  a  survey  of  the  latter. 

1.  Writings.  —  The  only  work  of  Irenseus  which 
has  come  down  to  us  entire  is  his  treatise  against 
Gnosticism,  'VAeyxoc  ml  uvaTpani)  rye  ibevduvv/jov 
yvuaewc  ["  Disproof  and  Refutation  of  the  Gnosis 
falsely  so  called  "].  It  was  written  in  Greek,  but 
is  preserved  only  in  a  Latin  translation  and  some 
fragments  of  a  Syriac  version.  A  portion  of  the 
original  Greek  text  has,  however,  been  preserved 
by  Epiphanius,  who  transcribed  verbally  the  first 
book,  to  21,  4,  in  his  work  on  Heresies  (31,  9-34), 
and  quotes  largely  in  other  places  without,  how- 
ever, mentioning  the  source.  Hippolytus  likewise 
drew  from  the  Greek  original  of  Irenseus  in  his 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies  (vi.  38,  42-52,  vii.  32- 
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37).  This  work  of  Irenaeus  was  usually  quoted 
by  the  shorter  titles,  irpbg  ruf  aipeaac,  or  Kara  aipe- 
acav  ("Against  the  Heresies"),  and  Adv.  hcereses, 
or  Adv.  luereticos  ("  Against  Heretics  ").  Irenaeus 
may  have  found  occasion,  in  the  prevalence  of 
Gnostic  errors  in  his  own  diocese,  for  composing 
this  work,  as  some  of  the  disciples  of  the  Gnostic 
Marcus  had  come  to  that  vicinity  (i.  13,  7),  and 
the  writings  of  Florin  us,  an  apostate  to  Valentini- 
anism,  were  circulated  in  the  congregations  along 
the  Rhone.  But  the  primary  occasion  of  the 
work  was  the  request  of  a  friend  to  be  supplied 
with  more  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  Valentinus.     See  Gnosticism. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  five  books.  In  the 
first  the  author  gives  a  description  of  the  Gnostic 
heresies,  and  in  the  remaining  four  a  refutation 
of  them  by  summarizing  the  teachings  of  the 
evangelists  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  work 
Bhows  clearness  of  thought,  but  is  somewhat  dis- 
cursive. He  makes  no  pretension  to  literary 
finish,  or  elegance  of  Greek  diction  (i.  Pixef), 
but  eagerly  pursues  the  one  object  in  view. 
While  it  is  his  primary  purpose  to  analyze  and 
refute  the  Valentinian  heresy,  he  takes  in  all 
heresies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  "  recapitulation 
of  all  heresies,"  and  has  its  roots  back  in  Simon 
Magus.  He  was  acquainted  with  older  treatises 
against  heresies  (iv.  Prcef),  but  draws  largely 
upon  the  writings  of  Valentinus  and  his  personal 
contact  with  that  Gnostic's  disciples.  The  third 
book  (iii.  21,  1)  was  written  while  Eleutherus 
■was  bishop  of  Rome  (175-189).  The  Latin  trans- 
lation must  have  been  made  soon  after  the  origi- 
nal was  written,  as  Tertullian,  in  his  treatise 
against  the  Valentinians  (about  202-207),  speaks 
of  Irenaeus  as  one  of  his  authorities,  and  as  the 
most  "studious  explorer  of  all  doctrines"  {omnium 
doctrinarian  curiosissimus  explorator) . 

Irenaeus  wrote  at  least  two  other  works  on  the 
heresies,  both  addressed  to  Florinus, — kmoTolri  ntpl 
liouapx'tagy  nrpi  pfj  elvat  tov  &eov  noiyTTjv  nanuv  ["A  Let- 
ter concerning  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  or  whether 
God  is  not  the  Creator  of  Evils  "],  and  cnoidaofia 
mpl  dySoutio;  ["Zeal  concerning  the  Ogdoad  "]. 
Both  these  works  are  quoted  by  Eusebius.  The 
latter  is  preserved  in  a  Syriac  translation.  Ire- 
naeus took  an  active  interest  in  the  Easter  contro- 
versies of  his  day  (see  Easter),  and  wrote  on 
this  subject  a  letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  probably  his  treatise  addressed  to  the  Roman 
Blastus,  nepl  oxia/iaTog  ["  The  Schism  "].  Eusebius 
(v.  26)  and  Jerome  refer  to  a  Book  of  Various 
Discussions,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of 
homilies;  and  Eusebius  (v.  26),  to  an  apologetic 
work  (Kpdc  'Enr/vac,  etc.),  probably  on  the  rule  of 
faith.  Other  works  attributed  to  him,  as  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles,  are  of  doubtful  authenti- 
city. 

2.  Life.  _  Irenaeus  spent  the  earlier  years  of 
Jiis  lite  m  Asia  Minor,  and  was  probably  born 
t  onefllyin  the  second  century.  He  speaks 
(v.  60,  o)  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  as  "  having 
been  seen  almost  in  our  own  generation  at  (or 
near)  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign  "  (96).  Ire- 
naeus painstaking  accuracy  leaves  no  ground  for 
extending  this  period  to  fifty  years,  and  putting 
7,™  of  his  birth  so  late  as  140  (Massuet)  or 
W  (Ziegler).  These  late  dates  are  also  incom- 
patible with  other  positive  testimonies  in  regard 


to  his  relations  to  Polycarp  and  other  disciples  of 
the  apostles  in  Asia  Minor ;  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Papias  was  among  them,  as  Jerome 
states  (Ep.,  75,  3  ad  Theodoram) .  He  speaks  in 
such  a  way  of  those  "  who  had  seen  John  face  to 
face,"  and  "  of  some  who  had  not  only  seen  John, 
but  others  of  the  apostles"  (ii.  22  5;  v.  5,  1; 
30,  1 ;  33,  3  ;  36,  2),  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he 
had  been  the  recipient  of  verbal  communications 
from  them.  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  Feb. 
23, 155.  Of  his  relations  to  him  he  says  (iii.  3,  4), 
bv  Kal  rjfielc  eupuKu/iev  iv  ry  npoirri  rjjiipv  rfkiKia-  h-i- 
■Koki)  yap  TzapkjiiiVE  Kal  Ttiivv  yepateoc,  svddfac  Kal  im- 
<l>aveaTaTa  paprvpijaac,  etc.  ["whom  we  also  saw  in 
our  early  years,  for  he  remained  a  very  long  time, 
and  at  a  great  age  was  put  to  death,  testifying 
most  gloriously,"  etc.].  The  period  expressed 
by  "  early  years  "  must  evidently  be  used  in  the 
usual  sense  among  the  Greeks,  for  the  years  of 
early  manhood,  eighteen  to  thirty-five,  especially 
as  Irenaeus  himself  reckons  the  thirtieth  year  to 
the  "first  period  of  life"(pn'm«  (etas),  and  ex- 
tends it  to  the  fortieth  year  (ii.  22,  5).  As  Poly- 
carp was  about  a  hundred  years  old  when  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna,  he  would  have 
been  an  aged  man  in  130,  when  we  may  think  of 
Irenaeus  as  having  first  seen  him.  Another  evi- 
dence that  Irenaeus  was  born  about  115,  and  lived 
in  or  near  Smyrna  between  130  and  140,  is  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Florinus.  He  reminds  Florinus, 
in  his  letter  to  him,  of  having  met  him  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  company  with  Polycarp,  while  he  (Ire- 
naeus) was  still  a  boy  (natc).  Florinus  was  a  court 
official.  Lightfoot  (Contemp.  Rev.,  1875)  ventures 
the  doubtful  explanation  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  at  the  court  of  the  then  ruling  em- 
peror, but  belonged  to  the  household  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  who  afterwards  became  emperor,  and 
was  proconsul  of  Asia  about  135.  Rather  must 
we  think  of  one  of  the  two  visits  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  Asia  Minor,  and  of  these  the  second, 
when  he  tarried  for  some  time.  Both  visits  oc- 
curred between  122  and  130,  and  the  second  about 
129.  Our  assumption,  then,  of  the  year  115  as 
the  date  of  Irenaeus'  birth  falls  in  well  with  the 
description  that  he  was  still  a  boy  (naic)  at  the 
time  of  his  meeting  with  Florinus  (129).  The 
term  nals  ("boy  "),  however,  is  sometimes  extend- 
ed to  an  older  period  of  life.  Eusebius,  for  exam- 
ple, calls  Origen  a  boy  when  he  was  a  theological 
teacher,  and  certainly  above  eighteen  (H.  E.,  vi. 
3,  3  ;  8,  1-5)  ;  and  Constantine  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  same  way  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  when  he  was  almost  thirty  (Euseb. : 
Vila  Const.,  ii.  51,  1 ;  comp.  i.  19,  1). 

Another  evidence  for  the  year  115  as  the  date 
of  Irenaeus'  birth  is  the  fact  that  he  was  resident 
in  Rome  as  a  teacher  at  the  time  of  Polycarp's 
death  (155).  The  account  of  Polycarp's  martyr- 
dom (Martyrium  Polyc),  written,  at  the  latest. 
before  the  close  of  '  the  fourth  century,  is  our 
credible  authority  on  this  point.  In  this  case  it 
draws  from  one  of  Irenaeus'  own  works ;  and  as, 
in  other  cases  where  it  draws  from  Irenaeus'  great 
work,  it  is  accurate,  so  we  may  expect  it  to  be  in 
this.  This  residence  in  Rome  explains  the  lively 
interest  Irenaeus  afterwards  took  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  its 
traditions,  as  the  short  sojourn  in  177  scarcely 
can.     He  speaks  of  details  of  the  pontificates  of 
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Anicetus  (d.  166)  and  his  immediate  predecessors 
(i.  25,  6  ;  iii.  4,  3) ;  and  his  double  account  of 
Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome  leaves  upon  us  the  im- 
pression that  he  accompanied  him  on  that  visit, 
—  an  impression  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  Pionius. 

What  it  was  that  led  Irenseus  to  Gaul  is  not 
known.  In  177  he  is  a  presbyter  at  Lyons,  whom 
the  confessors  then  lying  in  prison  there  chose  as 
their  representative  before  Eleutherus,  bishop  of 
Rome  (d.  189).  Duringthe  persecutions  at  Lyons, 
therefore,  he  went  to  Rome  (Euseb. :  H.  E.,  v. 
3,  4).  At  his  return  he  was  elected  bishop,  to 
succeed  the  martyred  Pothinus.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Quarto-deciman,  or  Easter  con- 
troversies of  the  day,  and  wrote  to  Victor,  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  liberty. 
Jerome  {Com.  in  Es.,  xvii.)  mentions  cursorily 
that  he  died  a  martyr.  Ziegler  and  Harvey  (ii. 
454)  have  mentioned  other  authorities  on  this 
point,  but  they  are  of  little  value.  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others  do  not  speak 
of  it.  [Irenseus  occupies  a  prominent  position  as 
a  theologian,  and  "is  the  first  of  all  the  church 
teachers  to  give  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  his  view  is  by  far  the  deepest 
and  soundest  we  find  in  the  first  three  centuries  " 
(Schaff:  Ch.  Hist.,  i.  297).  He  also  occupies  a 
very  important  position  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel, 
himself  being  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who,  in 
turn,  was  the  disciple  of  John,  as  well  as  for  the 
whole  canon  of  the  New  Testament.] 

Lit.  —  Editions  of  his  works,  by  Ekasmus, 
Basel,  1526 ;  Feuabdent,  Paris,  1575,  and  Co- 
logne, 1596 ;  Geabe,  Oxford,  1702 ;  Massuet, 
Paris,  1710;  Stieren,  Leipzig,  1853  (2  vols.); 
Harvey,  Cambridge,  1857  (2  vols.).  See  the 
various  Church  Histories,  and  the  Prolegomena  of 
Massuet,  Grabe,  Haevey  ;  Dodwell  :  Dissert, 
in  Iren.,  Oxford,  1689;  Stieeen,  in  Ersch  and 
Geuber's  Encyklopadie  ;  [Beaven :  Life  of  Ire- 
nceus,  London,  1841;  Dunckee:  D.  Christologie 
d.  h.  Irenozus,  Gottingen,  1843  ;  Ziegler  :  Iren.  d. 
Bischof  v.  Lyon,  Berlin,  1871 ;  Schneemann  :  St. 
Iren.  de  ecclesice  Rom.  principatu  testim.,  1875  ;  E. 
Montet  :  La  le'gende  d'Irenee  et  I' introduction  du 
chrislianisme  a  Lyon,  Geneve,  1880.  A  translation 
of  Irenseus  is  in  Claek's  Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library,  Edinburgh,  1868-69,  2  vols.  See  two  arts. 
on  Irenceus,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1877,  by  Professor 

C.  J.  H.   RoPESl.  TH.    ZAHS. 

IREN/EUS  OF  TYRE  represented  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  431, 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  Nestorius,  but  was,  for 
that  very  reason,  banished  from  the  court ;  and, 
when  the  Oriental  bishops  made  him  bishop  of 
Tyre  (445),  he  was  deposed  and  banished  by  an 
imperial  decree.  Of  his  Greek  work  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  only  some  fragments  of  a 
Latin  translation  are  still  extant :  Variorum  Pa- 
trum  Epistolce  ad  Concilium  Ephes.  pertinentes,  ed. 
Christian  Lupus,  Louvain,  1682. 

IRENAUS,  Christoph,  b.  at  Schweidnitz,  Saxo- 
ny, d.  at  Horn,  Austria,  at  unknown  dates ;  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Eisleben  in  1562,  and  after- 
wards court-preacher  at  Weimar,  but  was  dis- 
charged and  banished  in  1572,  as  one  of  the 
noisiest  champions  of  Flacius;  emigrated  to 
Austria,  and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the 


first  article  of  the  Formula  Concordia,  1581 ;  and 
another,  Vom  Bilde  Gootes,  1585. 

IRENE,  b.  at  Athens,  752,  in  very  humble  cir 
cumstances ;  d.  in  destitution,  in  the  Isle  of 
Lesbos,  803  ;  was  married  in  769  to  the  Emperor 
Leo  IV.,  and  ruled  over  the  Eastern  Empire  with 
great  vigor  and  adroitness,  from  his  death  in  780 
to  her  banishment  in  802.  Her  passion  was 
power;  and  for  its  gratification  she  dared  any 
thing,  from  the  most  hideous  crimes  to  the  most 
ridiculous  absurdities.  She  had  her  own  son, 
Constantine  VI.,  blinded  in  order  to  make  him 
unfit  to  reign;  and  she  proposed  marriage  to 
Charlemagne  in  order  to  unite  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires.  But,  in  spite  of  all  her  crimes 
and  cruelties,  she  is  a  saint  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
for  she  overthrew  the  iconoclasts,  and  re-estab- 
lished image-worship ;  which  article  see.  At  last, 
however,  she  was  over-reached  by  her  own  treas- 
urer, Nicephorus,  deposed,  and  banished  to  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she  earned  her  living  by 
spinning. 

IRENICAL  THEOLOGY,  or  IRENICS  (from 
elpjjvj],  "  peace  "),  presents  the  points  of  agreement 
among  Christians  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
unity,  if  not  organic  union,  of  Christendom.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  polemics,  yet  its  legitimate 
successor,  heir  by  divine  right  to  its  territory.  It 
seeks  to  show  how  large  is  the  common  ground, 
and  how  comparatively  unimportant  are  the  points 
in  dispute.  In  every  age  of  the  Church  there  have 
been  peace-loving  spirits ;  such  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  and  Chrysostom  in  the  Nicene  age; 
Melanchthon  and  Butzer  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Calixtus,  Grotius,  Baxter,  Dury,  Spener,  Zinzen- 
dorf,  and  Neander  in  later  times.  The  union  of 
the  various  denominations  in  Christian  work 
proves  the  existence  of  the  irenical  temper,  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  recognition  of  the 
common  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  applauded ;  but; 
there  is  a  sort  of  irenics  which  results  from  indif- 
ference, and  such  a  temper  is  reprehensible. 

The  noble  sentence  of  Rupertus  Meldenius  (of- 
ten falsely  attributed  to  Augustine)  —  "In  neces- 
sary things,  unity ;  in  unnecessary  things,  liberty ; 
in  all  things,  charity  "  —  has  probably  contrib- 
uted as  much  as  any  treatise  to  bring  about  broth- 
erhood among  Christians.  But  there  is  quite  a 
literature  on  the  subject,  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion Erasmus:  De  amabili  ecclesice  concordia; 
John  Dury  :  Irenicorum  tractatuum  Prodromus, 
Amsterdam,  1662;  J.  C.  Kochee:  Bibliotheca 
theoloqice  irenicm,  Jena,  1764.  Die  Irenik  is  the 
fourth  part  of  Lange's  Dogmatik  (Heidelberg, 
1852) ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  a  broad  sense,  and 
applied  to  the  common  ground  between  Christian 
and  Pagan  religious  thought.  The  existence  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  of  the  Kirchentag  in 
Germany  (see  art.),  and  the  family  gatherings 
among  those  holding  the  same  polity,  —  such  as 
the  Pan-Presbyterian,  Pan- Anglican,  and  Pan- 
Methodist  councils,  —  are  so  many  indications 
that  the  days  of  fiery  debate  among  Protestants 
are  over.  But  whether  there  can  be  peaceful,  self- 
respecting  intercourse  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholics  is  a  different  matter. 
In  these  latter  churches  the  elements  of  truth  are 
deeply  buried  under  sad  and  destructive  errors : 
nevertheless  it  is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that 
there   might   be   more  kindly  feeling  than  now 
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exists.  Protestants  cannot  afford  to  denounce 
unsparingly  those  who  hold  to  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  Catholic  is  still  a 
Christian.  See  Herzog,  ed.  i.,  vol.  vii.  60  sqq. ; 
also  H.  G.  Hasse  :  Grundlinien  christlicher  Irenik, 
Leipzig,  1882. 

IRREGULARITIES  denote,  in  canon  law,  such 
delects  as  prevent  a  person  from  receiving  eccle- 
siastical orders.  The  statutes  are  based  on 
1  Tim.  iii.  2  sqq.,  Tit.  i.  6  sqq.,  Lev.  xxi.,  and 
comprise  irregularities  of  two  kinds,  —  irregu- 
larilates  ex  defectu  and  irregularitates  ex  delicto.  To 
the  first  class  belong  illegitimate  birth,  bodily 
deformity,  uncanonical  age,  lack  of  education, 
the  pursuit  of  certain  professions  which  may 
make  a  person  instrumental  to  the  death  of  his 
fellow-men  (soldiers,  judges,  though  not  physi- 
cians), etc.  To  the  second  class  belong  all  crimes 
which  have  become  public,  and  also  some  crimes, 
such  as  heresy  and  apostasy,  though  they  have 
not  become  public.  The  Pope,  however,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  also  the  bishops,  have  the  right 
of  giving  dispensation  from  these  irregularities. 
There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  them  among 
Protestants.  P.  HiNSCHius. 

IRVING,  Edward,  an  original  and  distinguished 
preacher,  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  was  b.  in  Annan,  Scotland, 
Aug.  i,  1792,  and  d.  in  Glasgow,  Dec.  7, 1834.  His 
father  was  a  tanner.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and,  gradu- 
ating four  years  afterward,  he  took  a  school  at 
Haddington,  and  in  1812  one  at  Kirkcaldy.  At 
the  former  place  he  was  the  tutor  of  Jane  Welsh, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Carlyle.  In  1815  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1818  he  left  the  school- 
room to  seek  a  pastoral  settlement.  After  long 
waiting,  he  was  thinking  seriously  of  offering  him- 
self as  a  foreign  missionary,  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
invited  him  to  become  his  assistant  in  Glasgow 
(1819).  There  he  remained  till  1822,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  Caledonian  Church,  London. 
The  audience,  which  was  at  first  small,  grew  rap- 
idly, until  it  completely  filled  the  church.  A 
reference  to  Irving's  eloquence  by  Canning  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  is  thought  to  have  contributed 
to  this  result.  Two  years  later  a  new  church 
was  built  on  Kegent  Square.  Irving  was  a  man 
of  commanding  form  and  stature  (six  feet  two 
inches  tall),  with  pale,  meagre,  but  interesting- 
face,  coal-black  hair  reaching  down  to  his  shoul- 
ders, eyes  from  which  he  looked  forth  somewhat 
obliquely,  but  with  an  expression  of  severe,  holy 
earnestness,  not  unmixed  with  self-consciousness. 
His  utterances  were  pregnant  with  original 
thoughts,  but  florid,  and  adorned  by  the  figures  of 
a  rich  imagination.  Walter  Scott  said  he  missed 
in  Ins  sermons  the  chaste  simplicity  which  is 
seemly  in  a  sermon.     They  were  unusually  long. 

Irving's  mind  was  especially  moving  in  the 
rea™  of  eschatological  problems,  and  in  1823  he 
published  an  Argument  for  the  Judgment  to  come. 
inen  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  a  work 
on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  which  had  ap- 
nw>\  1D  SPanish  under  the  name  of  Ben  Ezra 
it  l"l'  and  whicn  influenced  him  so  powerfully 
mat  he  published  a  translation  of  it  [with  an 
onginal  Introduction  in  1827].  In  his  thought 
upon  these  subjects,  in  which  he  became  in  an 
increasing  measure  engrossed  during  the  remain- 
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der  of  his  life,  he  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  Henry 
Drummond,  a  rich  banker,  who  afterwards  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Irvingite  movement. 
Irving  was  in  the  mean  time  departing  in  some 
particulars  from  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  preached  that  the  decree  of 
salvation  was  a  universal  one ;  that  Christ  assumed 
human  nature  as  it  was,  —  corrupted  by  sin, — 
without,  however,  himself  sinning.  He  also 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
His  theological  opinions  were  largely  influenced 
by  Richard  Hooker  ["the  venerable  companion 
of  my  early  days"].  In  1830  he  was  accused 
before  the  presbytery  of  London  for  his  views  on 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  condemned ;  but  he 
appealed  to  the  General  Synod. 

In  1830  the  news  was  spread  abroad  of  the 
strange  speaking  with  tongues  which  had  occurred 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Car- 
dale,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  brought  the  news  to  London, 
and  in  1831  his  wife  and  a  Mr.  Taplin  began  to 
"  prophesy,"  and  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
Irving's  church.  Irving'  fell  in  with  the  move- 
ment, heartily  convinced  of  its  scriptural  basis 
and  divine  authority.  Forsaken  by  a  large  part 
of  his  congregation,  he  began  to  hold  services, 
on  May  6,  1832,  with  eight  hundred  communi- 
cants, in  a  new  place  of  worship.  To  the  Scotch 
presbytery  of  Annan  the  synod  had  referred 
Irving's  appeal,  and  before  it  he  appeared.  But 
his  plea  was  in  vain ;  and  in  1833  he  was  con- 
demned, and  excluded  from  the  Church.  On  his 
return  to  London,  Cardale,  who  had  been  before 
recognized  as  an  apostle,  forbade  his  administering 
the  sacraments,  until,  instructed  by  a  prophecy  of 
Taplin,  he  ordained  Irving  bishop,  or  "angel"  of 
a  special  congregation.  His  health,  however,  was 
plainly  undermined.  In  1834  he  went  to  Scotland, 
in  obedience  to  a  prophecy  which  predicted  that 
he  would  labor  there  as  a  great  prophet,  and  con- 
vert the  masses ;  but  he  almost  immediately  fell 
a  victim  to  consumption  in  Glasgow  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  [fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
views,  and  confiding  in  the  prophecy  that  God 
had  a  great  work  for  him  to  do  in  Scotland,  and 
repeating  as  his  last  words,  "  In  life  and  in  death 
I  am  the  Lord's."  Of  him  his  friend  Thomas 
Carlyle,  a  kindred  nature  in  the  originality  of  his 
mind,  imposing  impressiveness  of  personality,  and 
strength  of  will,  writing  in  1835  said,  "  His  was 
the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine 
ever  came  in  contact  with.  I  call  him,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  found  in  this 
world,  or  hope  to  find."  This  admiration  suffered 
no  abatement  with  years,  and  in  1867  he  again 
took  up  his  pen  to  commemorate  Irving's  strong- 
personality.  He  regarded  his  friend  as  having 
been  the  victim  of  hallucination,  but  passed  a 
high  tribute  (as  far  as  he  could  do  so  in  his  atra- 
biliar  temper  of  mind)  upon  his  purity  of  motives, 
straightforward  honestness,  and  that  "style  of 
modesty  and  friendly  magnanimity  which  no  mor- 
tal could  surpass"].  See  Mrs.  Oliphants  Life 
of  Edward  Irving,  London  (3d  ed.,  i860)  ;  Edw. 
Miller:  History  and  Doctrine  of  Ircingism.  Lon- 
don, 1878,  2  vols.;  [G.  Seeskmann:  Die  Lehre  der 
Irmngianer,  nach  ihren  Schriften  dargelegt  u.  n.  d.  h. 
Schrift  gepriift,  Mitau,  1881 ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
the  Death  of  Irving,  in  his  Miscellanies,  and  the 
chapter  on  his  life,  in  Carlyle's  Reminiscences, 
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edited  by  Froude,  New  York,  1881].     See  Cath- 
olic Apostolic  Church.  kostlin. 

IRVINGITES.  See  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church. 

I'SAAC  (pn?.'  or  pniT ,  "'laughter  "),  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  is  a  much  less  conspicuous 
and  energetic  personality  than  his  father.  He 
was  an  occasion  to  Abraham  for  the  display  of 
faith  and  obedience,  in  his  circumcision  (Gen. 
xxi.  4),  and  his  willingness  to  offer  him  up  as  a 
.sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.).  Isaac  shows  his  dutif ill- 
ness by  marrying  Rebekah,  as  Abraham  wished 
him  to  do,  and  this  when  he  was  already  forty 
years  old.  He  was  generous  to  his  friends,  and 
always  yielded  to  his  neighbors  (Gen.  xxvi.  20 
sqq.),  but  won  the  respect  of  more  powerful  chiefs, 
who  considered  it  advisable  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  "blessed  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  xxvi.  28 
sqq.).  Isaac's  importance  consists  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  link  extending  the  blessing 
of  the  covenant  from  Abraham  to  Jacob.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  him  late  in  life  (Gen.  xxv.  21); 
and  although  he  preferred  the  older,  Esau,  he 
was  deceived  into  conferring  the  blessing  upon 
Jacob,  the  younger.  A  feud  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence, between  the  two  brothers ;  but  the  death 
of  the  father,  in  his  hundred  and  eightieth  year, 
was  the  occasion  of  their  reconciliation.  Isaac 
bowed  submissively  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and,  although  the  weakest  of  the  three 
patriarchs,  he  represents  the  pious  fidelity  which 
quietly  preserves  the  inherited  blessing.  The 
later  Jews  regarded  him  as  the  prototype  of  the 
martyrs. 

[Josephus  says  that  Isaac  was  twenty-five  years 
old  when  Abraham  led  him  into  the  land  of 
Moriah,  to  sacrifice  him.  There  is  no  other 
authority  for  this  statement.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Isaac  was  at  least  a  lad,  as  the  father  placed 
the  wood  of  sacrifice  on  his  back  for  him  to  carry 
(Gen.  xxii.  6).  He  was  not  only  a  dutiful  son, 
but  a  constant  and  gentle  husband,  and  in  all  his 
trials  seems  to  have  been  a  pattern  of  resignation 
and  humility.  Tertullian  and  others  of  the 
fathers,  and  Fairbairn  and  others  in  modern 
times,  regard  him  as  a  type  of  Christ  in  this 
respect.  The  discussion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
belongs  most  properly  under  Abraham  ;  but  this 
much  may  be  said  here :  (1)  The  ancient  idea, 
universally  prevalent,  that  the  son  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  father,  pervades  the  whole  account  of 
the  event,  as  Professor  Mozley  specially  insists. 
(2)  It  was  God  who  commanded  the  deed.  (3) 
The  whole  circumstance  was  designed  to  try  and 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Abraham.  (4)  It  was 
a  vivid  object-lesson,  warning  the  Hebrews  for 
all  future  time  against  human  sacrifices.]  See 
the  Histories  of  Israel,  of  Kurtz,  Ewald,  Heng- 
stenberg  [Stanley];  Bernstein:  Ursprung 
d.  Sagen  v.  Abraham,  Isaac,  u.  Jakob,  1871 ; 
[Maurice  :  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers ;  and,  on 
the .  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  excellent  treatment  by 
Professor  Mozley  :  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages 
(ch.  ii.,  iii.),  New  York,  1879].  v.  ORELLI. 

ISAAC  OF  ANTIOCH.  The  question  whether 
there  was  one  or  several  Syriac  church-writers  of 
the  name  Isaac,  the  Monophysite,  Jacob  of  Edes- 
sa,  of  the  seventh  century,  answers  by  mentioning 
three  (Wright:  Catalogue  ii.,  603  sq.), —  two  "or- 


thodox," and  one  "a  Chalcedonian  heretic;" 
namely  (I.)  Isaac  of  Amid,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Ephraem  Syrus,  and  went  to  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Arcadius,  to  see  the  Capitol,  but  was 
imprisoned  for  a  long  time  in  Constantinople, 
while  on  his  return ;  (II.)  Isaac  of  Edessa,  who 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  during  the 
patriarchate  of  Petrus  Fullo,  came  to  Antioch, 
and  preached  against  the  Nestorians,  deriving 
his  text  from  a  parrot,  which  could  screech  the 
trisagion,  with  the  addition,  6  oravpueeic  6i  ji/mg- 
and  another  (III.)  Isaac  of  Edessa,  who  was 
orthodox  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Paul  (512),  but  a 
Nestorian  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Asclepius  (522). 

Gennadius  knows  two  Syriac  church-writers  of 
the  name  Isaac.  The  latter  of  them  he  calls  a 
"presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Antioch," and  ascribes 
to  him  a  very  long  life,  during  which  he  wrote 
much  in  Syria,  and  finally,  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  and  Majorianus,  a  great  elegiac  poem  lament- 
ing the  destruction  of  Antioch  (459). 

Bickell  identifies  the  two  first  Isaacs  of  Jacob 
of  Edessa  with  the  second  Isaac  of  Gennadius, 
and  considers  him  to  be  orthodox ;  though  his 
sermons  contain  no  direct  recognition  of  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  number  of 
passages  of  rank  Monophysitism,  which  Bickell 
can  explain  away  only  by  assuming  very  large 
interpolations.  One  point,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  settled :  the  book  De  contemptu  mundi 
(Magna  Bibl.,  IV.,  2,  688,  Col.  1618;  Lugd.,  XI. 
1019 ;  Gallandi  XII.  2)  does  not  belong  to  Isaac 
of  Antioch,  but  to  Isaac  Ninivita,  who  lived  a 
century  later  on,  and  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  both 
by  the  Greek  edition  of  Nicephorus  Theotokius, 
Leipzig,  1770,  and  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabian 
manuscripts. 

Lit.  — Bickell  :  Ausgewahlte  Gedichte  d.  syris- 
chen  Kirchenvater,  Kempten,  1872;  and  Isaaci 
Antiocheni  Opera  Omnia,  edited  G.  Bickell,  Giessen, 
i.  1873,  ii.  1877  e.  nestle. 

ISAAC  LEVITA,  b.  at  Wetzlar  1515;  studied 
rabbinical  lore,  and  filled  for  several  years  the 
office  of  a  rabbi,  but  was  by  the  study  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  led  to  embrace  Christianity ; 
assumed  the  name  of  Johann  Isaac  Levi;  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
languages  at  Louvain  1546,  and  at  Cologne  1551. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  grammar, 
which  were  much  valued  in  their  time,  also  a  de- 
fence of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament : 
Defensio  Veritatis  H.  Sac.  Script.,  Cologne,  1559. 

ISA'IAH  (irrj?tr,  or  nyw)  was  the  greatest  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  His  name  has  been  de- 
rived from  j?et  [in  which  case  it  means  "  Salvation 
of  Jehovah  "].  But  I  prefer  the  derivation  from 
HJ$  ("to  look"),  and  the  pronunciation  Wp& 
("Yishayahu"),  or  nyvr  ("Yishaya")-  There 
are  only  two  notices  of  Isaiah  in  the  Bible  out- 
side of  the  prophecy  itself  and  2  Kings  xvm.  sqq. 
In  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  it  is  said,  "  The  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Uzziah  did  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  write. 
This  may  refer  to  a  special  work  of  Isaiah  not 
preserved,  or  to  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  the 
Kings,  or  to  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  prophecy. 
It  has  afforded  ground  for  some  critics  to  main- 
tain that  the  first  five  chapters  date,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  the  early  years  of  Uzziah 's  reign. 
But   it  is  evident  that  nothing  definite  can  be 
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drawn  from  the  words.  The  second  notice 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  32)  reads,  "  The  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Hezekiah  .  are  written  in  the  vision 
<.f  Isaiah,"  etc.  This  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  called  the  "  vision 
of  Isaiah"  (i.  1).  But  from  very  ancient  times 
many  have  found  here  a  trace  of  another  work  of 
Isaiah.  An  attempt  to  imitate  or  restore  such  a 
work  lias  come  down  to  us  in  the  so-called  Vision 
of  Isaiah,  which  is  combined  with  an  account  of 
the  prophet's  martyrdom.  This  work  was  cited 
by  Origen,  and  has  been  edited  from  Ethiopic 
manuscripts  by  Laurence  (1819)  and  Dillmann 
(1S77),  under  the  title  Ascensio  Isaice.  A  Chris- 
tian was  undoubtedly  its  author  (Dillmann) ;  but 
the  matter  was  a  subject  of  Jewish  tradition,  and 
we  meet  with  it  in  other  places.  It  states  that 
Isaiah  suffered  a  violent  death  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  being  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden 
saw  (see  Justin:  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  ed.  Otto,  p.  430), 
after  an  iron  one  had  been  tried  in  vain  (see 
v.  Gebhardt's  edition  of  the  Greek  account  of  the 
martyrdom  in  Hilgenf eld's  Zeitsclir.,  187S,  p.  341). 
Origen  says  the  condemnation  was  based  upon  the 
prophet's  blasphemous  utterances  concerning  God 
and  Jerusalem  (iii.  6-12).  The  Gemara  also  says 
that  Manasseh  put  Isaiah  to  death,  but  goes  on 
to  narrate  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  cedar, 
which  they  sawed  through  until  Isaiah's  blood 
flowed  out  like  water  (see  also  Targuni  in  Cod. 
Eeuchlin,  at  Isa.  lxvi.  1).  The  Roman  Church  cele- 
brates his  martyrdom  July  6  ;  the  Greek,  May  9. 
One  fact,  at  least,  may  with  certainty  be  derived 
from  these  traditions ;  namely,  that  Isaiah  died 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Combining  this  fact 
with  the  statement  that  Isaiah  prophesied  "in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  " 
(i.  l),_we  conclude  that  his  public  life  began  some 
time  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  extended  into  that  of 
Manasseh.  More  definitely  (according  to  vi.  1) 
it  began  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  Uzziah's  reign, 
which  was  the  year  of  his  death.  Uzziah  died 
758  B.C. ;  and,  if  we  suppose  that  Isaiah  was 
twenty  years  old  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
been  eighty-one  at  the  beginning  of  Manasseh's 
reign  (in  696  B.C.);  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
at  all  to  assume  that  Isaiah  lived  to  an  unusually 
great  age. 

_  These  years  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  activity  (758- 
090  B.C.)  were  years  of  the  most  varied  events 
and  decisive  changes.  Here  belong  the  protracted 
attempts  of  the  Assyrian  kings  to  become  mas- 
ters of  Palestine  and  Syria,  "in  the  realization 
of  this  design  they  were  hampered  by  the  Medes 
and  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Babylonians  to 
throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  well  as  by  the 
Egyptians,  whose  foreign  policy  had  begun  to  be 
aggressive.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  kept 
informed  of  the  movements  in  the  political  world 
by  communications  from  their  exiled  brethren  in 
Assyria,  and  by  the  various  expeditions  which 
passed  through  the  land ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  prophet's  vision  took  in, 
not  only  the  small  neighboring  peoples,  but  also 
tribes  living  at  a  distance.  At  this  period  the 
northern  kingdom  was  torn  by  tribal  jealousy, 
Aim  sought  an  alliance,  now  with  Assyria,  and 

ow  with  Egypt.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
"is |  successor  Jotham,  seem  to  have  essayed  to 
"Old  the  kingdom  aloof  from  political  complica- 


tions by  strengthening  the  defences,  and  accu- 
mulating war  materials.  But  Ahaz  pursued  a 
different  policy,  and  depended  more  upon  the 
Assyrian  monarch  than  upon  Jehovah.  Heze- 
kiah, however,  felt  that  he  held  his  kingdom  only 
in  trust,  and  that  Jehovah  exercised  supernatural 
agency  to  preserve  it.  The  lesson  these  circum- 
stances were  meant  to  teach  the  people  of  Israel 
was,  that  they  should  not  renounce  the  old  faith ; 
that  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  Israel,  was  working 
out  his  purpose,  which  was  to  be  honored  every- 
where on  the  earth,  and  to  establish  a  kingdom 
which  should  not  be  limited  to  Jerusalem  or 
Israel.  The  carnal  hopes  of  those  who  looked 
for  external  glory  for  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of 
their  sins  and  unrighteousness,  were  declared  to 
be  fallacious.  The  Jerusalem  which  opened  its 
doors  to  heathen  luxury,  and  ignored  mercy,  was 
not  the  Jerusalem  from  which  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  was  to  beam  forth  to  all  peo- 
ples. God  could,  without  denying  his  promise  to 
Abraham,  lead  the  people  into  foreign  bondage, 
and  desolate  the  land  of  Israel.  The  national 
catastrophe  meant  disappointment  for  such  carnal 
hopes ;  but  a  remnant  was  to  be  preserved,  which 
should  be  animated"*  by  a  new  life,  and  enjoy  an 
undying  glory.  The  house  of  David,  which  had 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  was  to  revive  again 
in  the  royal  son  of  a  virgin ;  and  the  tree  of  Jesse, 
which  had  been  cut  down,  to- flourish  again  in  a 
new  scion.  To  this  remnant  belong  only  those 
who  in  humble  faith  recognized  the  hand  of  God 
in  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  obeyed  his 
will.  It  was  the  invisible  church,  known  only 
to  God,  and  pervaded  by  moral  life.  For  the 
prophet  himself,  the  supreme  idea  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  congregation  of  the  Spirit,  of  faith 
and  righteousness  of  life. 

Isaiah  was  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  his 
own  experiences  and  the  events  narrated  in  his 
prophecy.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  had  at 
least  two  sons  (vii.  3,  viii.  1),  treated  his  wife 
and  children  as  living  pictures,  and  emblems  of 
what  he  announced,  and  looked  back  to  the  vision 
of  vi.  1  as  the  turning-point  of  his  thought  and 
life,  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  stand  firm, 
without  distrust  or  fear,  where  all  was  unstable 
and  dark  (viii.  11  sqq.).  He  regarded  it  as  his 
duty  to  train  up  a  body  of  disciples  to  retain  their 
trust  in  God,  but  with  resignation  looked  forward 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  an  unavoidable 
event,  and  counselled  unreserved  submission  to 
the  Assyrian  power.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  that  a  prophet  who  identified  himself  so 
closely  with  public  affairs  should  have  gathered 
about  him  a  body  of  disciples.  For  these  disci- 
ples, as  well  as  for  future  generations,  he  wrote 
down  his  utterances ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  wrote  much.  The  only  question  that 
arises  is,  whether  the  book  which  goes  by  his 
name  has  come  down  in  its  original  form.  In  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  it  will  help  us  little 
to  trace  out  evidences  of  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Isaiah  in  different  parts  of  the  book  (for  what  was 
that  style  and  spirit?)  or  to  fall  back  upon  certain 
prepossessions  of  what  God  is  able  to  reveal 
through  prophecy  concerning  the  future. 

All  historical  investigation  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  prophecy  must  start  from  the  account 
of  Isaiah  in  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.     It  was  placed 
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by  the  editor  between  two  series  of  anonymous 
prophecies,  of  which  the  preceding  one  relates 
the  transformation  of  the  Assyrian,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding one  the  transformation  of  the  Babylonian, 
oppression  into  salvation  for  Judah.  It  is  un- 
scholarly  and  arbitrary  to  make  a  break  at  the 
end  of  chap.  xxxv.  and  at  chap,  xxxix.,  as  though 
one  had  reached,  in  chap.  xl.  1,  the  coast  of  an 
unknown  land.  These  portions  all  belong  togeth- 
er. He  who  has  read  chap.  xxv.  3, 4,  finds  nothing 
strange  in  xl.  1 ;  and  only  he  who  has  read  chaps, 
xxviii. -xxxix.  understands  xlviii.  3-11,  and  ap- 
preciates that  one  and  the  same  prophet  (xlviii. 
16)  distinguishes  two  periods  in  his  prophetic 
activity,  whose  utterances  run  along  parallel  lines, 
and  who,  on  the  basis  of  their  fulfilment  in  the 
first  period,  can  demand  obedience  in  the  second. 
He  who  consents  to  recognize  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxv., 
as  a  whole,  as  Isaiah's,  has  no  scientific  ground 
for  denying  that  chaps,  xl.-lxvi  are  essentially 
his  also.  The  main  difficulties  have  been,  that 
Cyrus  is  predicted  by  name,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Babylonian  power,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews. 
But  if  the  description  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
which  suits  Jesus  of  Nazareth  best,  was  fulfilled, 
why  not  the  prediction  concerning  Cyrus  ?  The 
freer  from  prejudices  the  student  is,  the  more 
certainly  will  he  conclude  that  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. 
contain  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  although  arranged 
in  their  present  form  by  another  hand  than  his. 

In  the  narrative  of  chaps,  xxxvi. -xxxix.  we 
learn,  that  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  until  after  Sennacherib's  campaign,  Isaiah 
stood  in  high  esteem  at  court,  and  his  word  was 
accepted  as  authority.  In  the  six  prophecies  of 
chaps,  xxviii.-xxxv.  the  author  takes  the  same 
position  that  the  author  of  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix. 
does  concerning  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 
Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  have  been  denied  to 
Isaiah,  and  been  referred  to  the  time  of  the  exile  ; 
but  this  certainly  would  never  have  been  done  if 
the  wilderness  (xxxv.)  had  not  been  arbitrarily 
explained  to  be  the  wilderness  lying  between 
Babylon  and  Judah,  and  the  Book  of  Jehovah 
(xxxiv.  16)  been  explained  to  be  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

The  other  two  portions  of  Isaiah  (ii.-xii.  and 
xiii.-xxvii.)  bear  Isaiah's  name.  Here  we  find 
many  parallels  with  chaps,  xxviii. -xxxix.  (comp. 
ii.  20  with  xxx.  22,  iii.  8-iv.  1  with  xxxii.  1-20, 
etc.) ;  but  the  plan  of  chaps,  ii.-xii.  agrees  re- 
markably with  the  plan  of  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxv. 
We  may,  it  seems  to  me,  confidently  assert  that 
all  of  this  section  belongs  to  Isaiah,  although 
parts  of  it  (v.-xii.)  may  not  be  preserved  in  the 
order  in  which  they  belong.  The  prophetic 
utterances  of  the  second  portion  (xiii.-xxvii.) 
are  distinguished  by  being  the  expression  of  the 
mind  immediately  under  the  influence  of  its 
ecstatic  emotion.  In  the  first  part,  the  ruling- 
thought  is  the  preservation  of  David's  throne  and 
city  by  Jehovah,  and  their  restoration  to  a  position 
of  glorious  prosperity.  In  the  second,  the  ruling- 
thought  is  the  universal  kingdom  of  Jehovah 
arising  out  of  his  judgments  upon  the  peoples, 
and  the  humiliation  of  all  human  greatness. 
The  whole  consists  of  prophecies  of  Isaiah  with 
older  fragments. 

Lit.  —  See  the  Commentaries  of  Gesenius 
(Leip.,  1821, 2  vols.,  especially  instructive,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  philological  acumen),  Delitzsch 


(Leipzig,  3d  ed.,  1879),  Nagelsbach  (Bielefeld, 
1877  [in  Lange,  English  translation,  New  York, 
1878],  which  is  distinguished  by  conscientious 
investigation,  and  new  interpretations,  which, 
however,  cannot  always  be  accepted).  The  most 
original  and  stimulating,  however,  is  that  of 
Vitringa  (Bas.,  1732,  2  vols.),  who  read  Isaiah 
in  a  spirit  of  literary  devotion  and  sympathy  not 
since  attained.  [Other  Commentaries  by  the 
fathers  (Theodoeet,  Jerome,  etc.),  and  the 
Reformers,  —  Lowth,  London,  1778,  Am.  ed., 
Boston,  1834;  Rosenmuller,  Leipzig,  1791-93, 
etc. ;  Hitzig,  Heidelberg,  1833 ;  Maurer,  Leip- 
zig, 1835;  Henderson,  London,  1840,  2d  ed.. 
1857;  Ewald:  D.  Proph.  d.  A.  B.,  Stuttgart, 
1841,  2d  ed.,  1868 ;  Knobel,  4th  ed.  by  Diestel, 
Leipzig,  1872;  Drechsler,  3  vols.,  1845-54; 
J.  A.  Alexander,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1846-47, 
new  ed.,  1875;  Kay,  in  Speaker's  Com.,  New 
York,  1875;  Neteler,  Minister,  1876;  F.  W. 
Weber,  Ndrdlingen,  1876 ;  Lehir,  Paris,  1877 ; 
A.  Heiligstedt,  2d  ed.,  Halle,  1878;  S.  Sharpe, 
revised  translation,  chronologically  arranged, 
London,  1877;  Birks,  London,  1878;  Kostlin, 
Berlin,  1879 ;  Nutt  :  Commentary  by  R.  Eleazer 
of  Beaugenci,  with  Notice  of  Mediceval  French  and 
Spanish  Exegesis,  London,  Paris,  1879 ;  Cheyne, 
London,  1880-81,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1882; 
Rodwell,  new  translation,  London,  1881  ; 
Knabenbauer,  Freiburg-i.-Br.,  1881.  Also 
Driver  and  Neubauer  :  The  53d  Chapter  of 
Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish  Interpreters,  Oxford 
and  London,  1876-77,  2  parts ;  Urwick  :  The  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  a  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  Hi.  13- 
liii.  12,  Edinburgh,  1877  ;  Lour  :  Zur  Frage  iiber 
d.  Echtheit  von  Jesaias  J/,0-66,  Berlin,  1878-80,  3 
parts  ;  C.  T.  Bredenkamp  :  Vaticinium  quod  de 
Immanuele  ed.  Jesaias,  Erlangen,  1880 ;  H.  Kru- 
ger  :  La  the'ologie  d'Esdie  xl.-lxvi. ,  Paris,  1881 ;  S. 
M.  Schiller-Szinessy  :  An  Exposition  of  Isaiah  Hi. 
13,  14,  15,  and  liii,  London,  1882.  The  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Old  Testament  of  Bleek,  Keil,  David- 
son, and  Reuss,  and  the  History  of  the  Jews  of 
Ewald  and  Stanley  (ii.  494-504),  Hengsten- 
berg's  Christologie,  and  the  art.  Isaiah,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Pro- 
fessor Cheyne).]  klostermann. 

ISH'BO'SHETH  (n^^'N,  "man  of  shame") 
was  that  son  of  Saul  who  survived  the  ruin  of  his 
father's  family  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  His  real 
name  was  Esh-baal  (1  Chron.  ix.  39),  which  a 
later  generation  gave  up  in  order  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  name  Baal.  Abner,  Saul's  captain,, 
espoused  the  claims  of  Ishbosheth  after  the  death 
of  his  father  and  three  brothers,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  and 
all  Israel,  the  house  of  Judah  alone  remaining 
true  to  David  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-10).  He  was  about 
forty  years  old  at  the  time.  He  was  a  timid 
man,  and  depended  very  largely  upon  Abner. 
The  latter  was  called  to  account  for  his  intimate 
relations  with  the  king's  concubine,  Rizpah,  but 
in  turn  reproached  the  king  for  his  ingratitude, 
and  declared  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  David. 
Ishbosheth  gave  up  his  sister  Michal  to  David,  at 
his  request.  Abner  now  plotted  to  deliver  up 
the  northern  tribes  to  David,  but  was  murdered 
by  Joab  (2  Sam.  iii.  2-39).  Ishbosheth  himseli 
was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers.  They  cut 
off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  David.     But  David 
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gave  it  honorable  burial,  and  put  the  assassins  to 
death  (2  Sam.  iv.  1-12).  H.  GUTHE. 

ISHMAEL  (ityW:,  "God  hears")  was  the 
son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar  (an  Egyptian  slave). 
He  was  circumcised  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (Gen. 
xvii.  25),  but  was  sent  away  with  his  mother, 
reluctantly,  by  Abraham,  to  satisfy  Sarah,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  the  playful  (wrongly  trans- 
lated mocking)  lad  (Gen.  xxi.  9).  The  rabbins 
falsely  explained  the  word,  of  malicious  bantering 
treatment  of  Isaac.  In  the  desert  of  Beersheba, 
Hagar  received  a  revelation,  when  she  and  her 
son  seemed  to  be  destined  to  die  for  want  of 
water.  The  narrative  (Gen.  xxi.  9  sqq.),  which 
represents  Ishmael  as  a  tender  lad,  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  Gen.  xvii.  25,  according  to 
which  he  was  circumcised  at  thirteen,  and  must 
have  been  at  least  fifteen  when  he  was  sent  away 
by  Abraham.  But  the  passages  xxi.  14,  15,  18, 
do  not  imply  that  he  was  carried  on  his  mother's 
arm,  which  is  the  popular  idea.  Ishmael  united 
with  Isaac  in  burying  his  father  (xxv.  9),  and 
died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
(xxv.  17).  The  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  not 
heirs  of  the  covenant  promise,  but  became  very 
numerous.  Twelve  Arab  tribes  looked  back  to 
him  as  their  ancestor  (xxv.  12-18).  The  general 
character  of  these  descendants  was  indicated  in 
the  words  spoken  of  Ishmael :  "  He  will  be  a  man 
like  a  wild  ass,  his  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man  against  him "  (xvi.  12).  This  is  a 
masterly  characterization,  to  which  the  wander- 
ing life  of  those  tribes,  shunning  every  place  of 
civilization,  accurately  corresponds.  They  have 
ever  since  lived  by  their  flocks  and  their  bow,  in 
the  use  of  which  they  became  skilful,  like  their 
ancestor  (Gen.  xxi.  20 ;  Isa.  xxi.  17).  They  in- 
habited the  desert  east  of  Palestine,  and  stretched 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
over  Northern  Arabia.  The  Moslem  Arabs,  who 
speak  with  pride  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael, 
say  that  he  and  his  mother,  Hagar,  lie  buried  in 
the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  v.  ORELLI. 

ISIDORE  MERCATOR,  a  fictitious  person,  a 
mere  name,  gotten  up  and  put  into  circulation  bv 
a  mistake.  In  the  introductory  matter  to  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  there  occur  a  quota- 
tion from  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  another  from 
Jlarius  Mercator.  By  a  combination  of  those 
two  quotations,  an  Isidore  Mercator  was  made 
up ;  but  he  never  existed.  See  Hinschius  :  De- 
er etales  Pseudo-Isidorianas,  Leipzig,  1863. 

ISIDORE  OF  MOSCOW,  d.  in  Rome,  April 
-''  14^°;  "was  a  native  of  Thessalonica ;  entered 
the  Church  at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  1437 
made  metropolitan  of  the  Russian  Church.  As 
such  he  attended  the  Council  of  Florence,  and 
labored,  together  with  Bessarion,  zealously  for 
the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
ine  czar,  however,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
oi  the  negotiations,  imprisoned  him,  and  con- 
ciemnedhim  to  be  burnt  alive.     But  he  escaped, 

HUg  a  f  \ge  in  Rome'  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Nicholas  V  as  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

ISIDORE  OF  PELUSIUM,  b.  not  after  370;  d. 
not  before  431 ;  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and 
*pent  most  of  his  life  as  presbyter  and  abbot  of 
•*  monastery  at   Pelusium.     He   left  about  two 


thousand  letters,  which  represent  him  as  one  of 
the  noblest  religious  characters  of  the  age,  in 
intimate  connection  with  all  the  most  prominent 
men  of  his  time.  In  dogmatics  he  is  orthodox, 
so  far  as  an  orthodoxy  was  established  in  the 
Greek  Church  at  that  period.  But  he  is  much 
more  interesting  as  an  exegete  than  as  a  dogma- 
tist. Many  of  his  letters  are  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  Scriptures ;  and,  though  he  does  not 
altogether  abstain  from  allegory,  principally  he 
places  ioTopia  far  beyond  deupia.  The  greatest 
interest,  however,  he  yields  as  a  practical  moralist. 
Monastic  life  he  represents  as  the  true  ideal  of 
Christian  life;  but  he  is  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  many  peculiar  dangers,  illusions,  and  vices 
which  may  be  engendered  in  a  monastery.  Col- 
lected editions  of  these  letters  appeared  in  Paris, 
1638,  5  vols.,  folio,  and  in  Migne  :  Patrol.  Grceca, 
vol.  58.  See  P.  B.  Gluck:  Isidori  P.  Summa 
Doctrince  Moralis,  Wirceb.,  1848.     W.  MOLLER. 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE  (Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
also   called  Isidorus  Junior,  in  contradistinction 
to  Isidore  of  Cordova),  b.  560,  at  Carthagena,  or 
Seville;   d.  in  the  latter  city  April  4,  636;   de- 
scended from  a  noble  Roman  (not  Gothic)  family, 
and   was,  after  the   early  death  of  his  parents, 
educated  by  his  elder  brother,  Leander,  Bishop  of 
Seville,  whom  he  succeeded  in  600.     For  thirty- 
six  years  he  governed  his  diocese  with  unflagging 
vigor  and  great  dignity,  presided  over  the  synods 
of  Seville  (619)  and  Toledo  (633),  founded  several 
institutions  for  the  better  education  of  the  clergy, 
and  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  Spanish  legis- 
lation, civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.     But  it  was 
as  an  author  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  fame. 
He  wrote  on  nearly  every  branch  of  science  then 
known  ;  and,  though  his  books  are  distinguished 
by  industry  and  learning  rather  than  by  genius 
and   originality,  they   are   far  from  being  mere 
compilations,    and   in   the   dark   ages  they  were 
almost  the  only  light  shining.     We  have  two  old 
lists  of  his  works, — one  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Bishop  Branlio  of  Saragossa;  and  another 
by  his  pupil,  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo;  and  all  the 
works  enumerated  in  these  lists  are  still  extant. 
The   principal   ones  are :    Officiorum  Libri  II.,  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  the  first  book 
treating  of   the  institutions   and   their  working- 
materials,   the  second   of   the   officers  and  their 
functions,   the  whole   dedicated  to  his  younger 
brother  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Astigi ;  De  Nalura 
Rerum,  a  compendium  of  natural  history,  specially 
edited  by  G.  Becker,  Berlin,  1857 ;  Sententiarum 
sive  de  Summo  Bono  Libri  III.,  his  most  important 
theological  work,  the  first  book  treating  of  dog- 
matics, the  two  last  of  ethics  ;  De  Viris  Illustrious, 
a   continuation   of  Jerome  and  Gennadius,  con- 
taining biographies  of  forty-six  authors,  —  four- 
teen Spaniards  between  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  his 
own  time,  and  thirty-two  foreigners  between  Pope 
Xystus  and  Gregory  the  Great;  Etymologic  sive 
Origines,  his  most  famous  work,  a  kind  of  theo- 
logical encyclopaedia,  and   still   of  great  value. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  above  lists, 
several  of  his  letters  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
there  circulate  under  his  name  a  large  number  of 
spurious  works,  even  poems;   thus  the  so-called 
Isidorian  Decretals  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  him.    The  best  collected  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  by  Faustinus  Arevalus,  Rome,  1797-1803, 
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7  vols,  quarto,  reprinted  in  Migne  :    Pair.  Lat., 
vol.  81-83. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  of  his  life  have  been  gath- 
ered together  by  Arevai.tjs  (vol.  i.,  ii.),  and  re- 
printed by  Migne.  Modern  biographies  have 
been  written  by  Ca.ietax  (Rome,  1616),  Du- 
mesnil   (Paris,  1843),    and   Collombet   (Paris, 

1846).  WAGENMANN, 

ISLAM.     See  Mohammedanism. 

IS'RAEL,  Biblical  History  of.  Israel's  history 
commences  with  the  call  of  Abraham,  who,  as  the 
rock  whence  Israel  was  hewn  (Isa.  Ii.  1),  was  not 
only  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  the  old  covenant, 
but  also  of  the  people  of  the  new  covenant  in 
consequence  of  the  organic  connection  (Gal.  iii. 
29).  Whilst  the  nations  of  the  earth  went  their 
own  ways,  in  which  they  developed  their  natural 
characteristics,  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  a  people 
were  to  be  raised,  which,  in  their  particular  forma- 
tion, were  to  be,  not  the  result  of  natural  develop- 
ment, but  the  product  of  the  creative  power  and 
graceof  God(Deut.xxxii.6);  thus  not  only  forming 
a  contrast  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  also  con- 
taining the  germ  of  removing  this  contrast,  since 
all  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  in  the 
seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18).  The 
character  and  future  of  the  people  of  God  are 
depicted  in  the  life  of  his  patriarchs  and  in  the 
promises  given  to  them  by  God,  who  calls  him- 
self the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xii.  2-7,  xiii.  15  sq.,  xv.  5,  xvii.  6  sq.,  xviii. 
18,  xxii.  17,  xxvi.  2  sq.,  xxviii.  14,  xxxv.  11  sq. ; 
Exod.  iii.  6,  15). 

The  patriarchal  period  closes  with  the  migra- 
tion of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt,  where 
Israel  was  to  become  a  people.  Here,  it  seems, 
the  people  were  ruled  by  elders  and  other  officers, 
who,  again,  were  under  Egyptian  masters.  The 
great  mass  was  given  to  idolatry  (Josh.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xx.  7  sq.,  xxiii.  3,  8,  19) ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  God  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the 
promises  given  to  them,  had  to  be  revived  first  in 
the  people.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  is  narrated 
in  Exodus.  To  stop  the  rapid  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple, heavy  tasks  were  laid  upon  them  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. At  last  a  royal  edict  was  issued  to  kill  all 
newly-born  male  children.  At  the  point  of  this 
deepest  humiliation,  when  the  people  were  like  a 
helpless  child  cast  out  in  the  open  field,  and  pollut- 
ed in  its  own  blood  (Ezek.  xvi.  5,  6),  the  promise 
given  to  the  fathers  was  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
El-Shaddai  was  to  be  revealed  as  Jehovah.  Moses 
is  born,  and  raised  up  as  a  deliverer  of  the  people. 
In  the  ten  plagues  the  battle  of  the  living  God 
with  the  national  deities  is  victoriously  fought 
(Exod.  xii.  12 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  4),  thus  foreshadow- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  hea- 
thenism (Exod.  xv.  11,  xviii.  11).  Moses  leads 
the  people,  who  were  not  yet  ready  for  the 
battle  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  not  by  the 
way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  Canaan 
(Exod.  xiii.  17),  but  through  the  desert  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  Here  they  are  persecuted  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  people  are  told  to  go  on.  A 
heavy  gale  drives  the  water  back.  Israel  in  the 
noise  of  the  elements  is  led  by  its  God  like  a  flock 
(Ps.  lxxvii.  16-20;  Isa.  lxiii.  11)  through  the 
lied  Sea;  but  the  Egyptians  were  buried  by  the 
water.  "And  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and 
believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses  "  (Exod. 


xiv.  31).  To  prepare  the  people  for  their  theocratic 
calling,  they  had  to  remain  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
viii.  2-5, 14.-18).  The  law  was  given  by  which  the 
tribes  of  Israel  became  a  holy  communion,  and 
thus  "he  was  king  in  Jeshurun"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
5).  The  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  sealed  the  en- 
trance of  the  people  into  the  communion  of  the 
holy  God.  The  manner  in  which  the  covenant 
of  the  law  is  made  shows  both  the  electing  love  of 
that  God  who  here  enters  into  a  covenant  with 
his  people  (Ezek.  xvi.  8),  and  the  holy  zeal  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  and  of  his  law  (Amos  iii. 
2).  As  for  grace  and  judgment,  Israel  is  now  the 
privileged  people. 

By  means  of  the  covenant,  Jehovah  was  to 
dwell  among  his  people.  But,  before  the  laws 
concerning  the  building  of  the  sanctuary  were 
given,  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  make 
a  calf,  and  break  the  covenant.  Moses  causeth 
the  idolaters  to  be  slain,  the  tribe  of  Levi  show- 
ing especial  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah. 
Moses  intercedes  for  the  people,  till  at  last  par- 
don is  granted.  The  first  breaking  of  the  cove- 
nant leads  to  the  new  revelation  of  Jehovah  as 
the  merciful  and  gracious  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6).  Dur- 
ing the  first  year's  residence  at  Sinai,  the  holy 
tabernacle  is  erected  and  dedicated,  and  such 
laws  were  given  as  would  distinguish  the  people 
from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Canaanitish  tribes 
(Lev.  xviii  3  sq.,  xx.  23  sq.).  A  census  is  then 
taken  ;  and  the  encampment  is  ordered,  and  regu- 
lations about  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  made.  In  the 
second  year,  on  the  20th  of  the  second  month, 
the  journey  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  began.  Moses  sends  spies 
to  Canaan.  Their  evil  report  causes  a  general  mur- 
muring (Num.  xiv.  1  sq.).  As  a  punishment, 
the  people  had  now  to  remain  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  where  Moses  also  died,  after  hav- 
ing appointed  Joshua  his  successor.  Joshua,  by 
divine  direction,  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  promised  land,  and  dis- 
tributed the  conquered  territory  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  people  are  warned,  that,  by  trans- 
gressing the  law  of  God,  the  same  punishment 
will  be  inflicted  upon  them  as  was  upon  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Deut.  viii.  19  sq. ;  Josh,  xxiii.  15  sq.). 
After  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  people  were  ruled 
by  the  so-called  "  Shophetas,"  or  judges.  During 
this  period,  the  Israelites  were  steeped  in  idola- 
try, for  which  they  were  punished ;  though,  on  : 
their  repentance,  they  were  always  re-instated  in 
the  divine  favor  through  the  judges  whom  God  \ 
raised  up  for  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  so- 
called  "time  of  the  judges,"  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  supreme  power  seems  to  have  resided  in 
the  high  priest  Eli,  at  Shiloh ;  but  his  administra- 
tion was  sullied  by  such  sins,  that  God  allowed  the 
Philistines  to  be  victorious  over  his  people,  and 
even  to  capture  the  holy  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The 
loss  of  this  great  national  treasure  seems  to  have 
afriast  awakened  throughout  all  the  tribes  the 
consciousness  of  their  forming  one  nation;  and 
when,  at  last,  the  ark  was  recovered,  Samuel,  who 
had  succeeded  Eli  as  high  priest  and  judge,  ob- 
tained a  hold  upon  the  nation  which  seemed  to 
have  recognized  his  authority.  In  Samuel's  time 
the  tribes  renewed  their  wish,  formerly  expressed 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  22  sq.),  for  a  king.  Sam- 
uel yielded  to  the  request  in  such  a  manner,  that 
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the  theocratic  principle  was  preserved ;  the  Lord 
being  now,  as  before,  the  real  king  of  the  people, 
whilst  the  king  as  his  anointed  was  subject  to 
him.  Said  having  been  made  king,  Samuel  re- 
tired from  his  activity  as  judge,  to  act  solely  as 
prophet,  and  preserver  of  the  theocracy. 

The  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
undivided  kingdom  may  be  divided,  according  to 
the  three  kings,  into  three  characteristic  parts. 
Saul,  whose  endeavor  it  was  to  emancipate  the 
kingdom  from  the  prophetic  superintendence,  and 
hence  from  the  subjection  under  the  theocratic 
principle,  succumbs  in  this  endeavor.  David, 
being  fully  alive  to  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  king, 
Save  his  nation  a  capital  and  a  religious  centre,  — 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God  (Ps.  xlvi.  4),  the  city 
of  the  great  King  (Ps.  xlviii.  2),  which,  with  her 
mountains  round  about,  was  in  itself  a  symbol  of 
the  divine  kingdom  (Ps.  cxxv.  2  sq.).  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  theocracy  were  especially  devel- 
oped by  David  by  his  instituting  the  order  of  the 
Levites  and  priests.  As  David  was  a  type  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom,  he  was  also  destined  to  be  its 
bearer  by  means  of  the  divine  promise  given  to 
him  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  according  to  2  Sam. 
vii.,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  turn- 
ing-points in  the  history  of  the  theocracy.  David 
was  succeeded  by  Solomon,  who  was  destined  to 
build  the  temple,  from  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  was  to  go  to  all  nations  (1  Kings  viii. 
41).  ^Ajtgr  the  death  of_SfllomQ&,  the  declinejrf 
the^JewisIP"  nation  begins.  Under  Rehoboam, 
Solomon  'ssugc^sor71en~  tribes  re  ypttexTTTeayin  g 
him  butJuclah  and  Benjamin  to  reign  over,  whilst 
JerorJoam  became~kThg  over  the  ten  tribes.  The 
histwy  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
or.  as  it  is  called  according  to  its  main  tribe,  the 
kingdom  of  Ephraim,  forms,  from  a  theocratic 
stand-point,  the  history  of  a  continual  apostasy 
from  Jehovah,  until  at  last,  notwithstanding  all 
means  to  save  it,  "the  sinful  kingdom"  (Amos 
ix.  8)  is  given  to  destruction,  and,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  two  hundred  years,  its  people  are  carried 
away  as  captives  in  722  BX.  During  these  two 
hundred  years,  there  reigned  in  Israel  nineteen 
kings,  belonging  to  nine  different  houses.  The 
last  king  was  Hosea,  who  after  Samaria,  "the 
crown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,"  was 
trodden  under  feet  (Isa.  xxviii.  3),  was  carried 
away  with  his  people  by  Shalmaneser. 

Different  was  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
•Judah,  which,  although  smaller,  was  more  power- 
ful, because  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  true 
sanctuary  with  its  priests  and  Levites,  and  be- 
cause its  kings  belonged  to  the  royal  lineage  of 
JJavid,  which  was  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the 
glorious  ancestor  David,  and  the  promise  given 
to  his  posterity.  Thus  it  happened,  that  of  the 
nineteen  kings  who  reigned  during  three  hun- 
vl  vand  eiSnty-seven  years  (from  the  time  of 
Rehoboam  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom),  there 
were  some  excellent  men,  in  whom  the  idea  of  a 
theocratic  kingdom  was  alive.  Such  were  Asa, 
denoshaphat,  Joash,  Josiah,  Hezekiah,  who  re- 
T.™  religious  state  of  the  people.  In  the 
ena,  however,  the  people  of  Judah,  too,  had  to 
Kir  j-°  the  divine  punishment  for  their  many 
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In  Babylon  the  people  enjoyed  the  guidance  of 


the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  and  the  pious 
among  them  never  resigned  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing their  country,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (1.). 
For  this  future,  Israel  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 
exile.  In  accordance  herewith,  we  see  the  people 
settled  in  Babylon,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  and  not  in  the  least  amalgamat- 
ing with  their  Gentile  neighbors.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Babylonian  Empire  by  the  Persians, 
Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  (536  B.C.)  to  return 
to  their  own  land,  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  sq. ;  Ez.  i.  1  sq.). 
The  return  from  Babylon  took  place  under  the 
guidance  of  Zerubbabel,  of  the  house  of  David, 
and  Joshua  the  high  priest.  A  second  colony  fol- 
lowed under  Ezra,  who  with  Nehemiah  restored 
the  law,  and  constituted  the  Jews  into  a  compact 
religious  community.  Under  them  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  collected,  and 
such  reforms  were  introduced  as  to  make  the 
Jews  again  a  people  of  God.  In  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  administration,  Nehemiah  returned  to  the 
Persian  court  (433  B.C.).  During  his  absence  of 
many  years,  affairs  fell  into  disorder ;  but  on  his 
return,  after  a  long  residence  in  Persia,  Nehemiah 
reformed  all  these  disorders,  and  even  expelled  a 
grandson  of  the  high  priest,  Eliashib,  on  account 
of  his  unlawful  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  This  expelled  priest 
is  undoubtedly  one  and  the  same  person  with 
Manasseh,  who  built  a  rival  temple  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Gerizim.  Before  or  during  the  second 
absence  of  Nehemiah,  the  prophet  Malachi  lived 
and  labored. 

From  the  administration  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  atrocious  crime, 
committed  in  the  family  of  the  high  priest,  appears 
as  the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the  unevent- 
ful annals  of  Judaea.  Eliashib  was  succeeded  in 
the  high  priesthood  by  Judas ;  Judas,  by  John. 
The  latter,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Jesus  with  Bagoses,  the  Persian  governor,  and 
suspecting  him  of  designs  on  the  high  priesthood, 
murdered  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  Persian  came  in  great  indignation 
to  Jerusalem;  and,  when  the  Jews  would  have 
prevented  his  entrance  into  the  temple,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Am  I  not  purer  than  the  one  who  has 
been  murdered  in  the  temple  ?  "  Bagoses  laid  a 
heavy  mulct  on  the  people,  —  fifty  drachms  for 
every  lamb  offered  in  daily  sacrifice. 

At  length  the  peace  of  this  favored  district 
was  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 
While  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  The  high 
priest  answered  that  he  had  sworn  fealty  to 
Darius,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  his  allegiance 
to  that  monarch.  After  the  taking  of  Gaza,  the 
conqueror  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  and  was 
met  by  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  himself  clad  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  the  priests  in  their  ceremonial 
attire,  the  people  in  white  garments.  No  sooner 
had  Alexander  beheld  the  high  priest,  than  he 
was  reminded  of  a  vision  he  once  had,  and  in 
which  he  saw  a  figure,  in  that  very  dress,  exhort- 
ing him  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  Alexander  even  worshipped 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  entered  the  city,  and  offered 
a  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  whilst  the  high  priest 
communicated  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concern- 
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ing  the  Greeks.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  that 
story,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Jews  enjoyed  great 
liberties  and  privileges.  Palestine  now  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonian  rule.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Judaea  came  into  the  possession  of 
Laomedon.  After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon  (B.C. 
320),  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  attempted  to 
seize  the  whole  of  Syria.  He  advanced  against 
Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath,  carried  a  great  many 
Jews  away  as  captives,  whom  he  settled  in  Egypt. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Jews  enjoyed  great 
liberties  and  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  Antioch 
the  Great  (223-187),  Palestine  was  again  the  seat 
of  war  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  till  at  last, 
under  Seleucus  IV  (187-175),  it  came  under  the 
Syrian  sway. 

The  plan  of  Alexander,  to  imbue  the  nations  of 
the  East  with  Greek  culture,  was  continued  under 
his  successors,  and  by  degrees  Grecian  influence 
was  felt  in  Palestine.  Thus  Antigonus  of  Socho, 
the  first  who  has  a  Grecian  name,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  student  of  Greek  literature.  In  opposition 
to  these  Hellenists,  whose  Judaism  was  of  a  very 
lax  nature,  there  developed  itself,  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner, the  party  of  the  pious,  or  Chasidim,  which 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  laws  of  the  fathers,  and 
openly  showed  itself  afterwards  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Maccabees.  Under  Seleucus  IV.,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  Jews  had  come  under  the  Syrian  sway. 
The  people  were  governed  by  the  high  priest,  and 
thus  their  condition  was  tolerable.  When,  how- 
ever, the  effort  was  made  to  hasten  the  process  of 
Hellenizing  the  people,  and  to  destroy  altogether 
the  Jewish  nationality,  new  troubles  began,  which 
resulted  in  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees.  Seleucus 
was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  (IV)  Epiphanes 
(175-164  B.C.).  When  he  ascended  the  throne, 
there  were  at  Jerusalem  two  parties,  —  a  national 
one,  adhering  to  the  laws  of  the  fathers ;  and  the 
Greek,  which  endeavored  to  introduce  Grecian 
manners,  vices,  and  idolatry.  Joshua,  or  Jason, 
the  brother  of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  by  the 
offer  of  four  hundred  and  forty  talents  annually 
as  tribute,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  gymnasium,  obtained  the 
priesthood  from  Antiochus,  who  deposed  Onias 
(2  Mace.  iv.  7-10),  Now  the  Greek  party  made 
rapid  progress  in  Judaea.  But  Jason  soon  lost 
his  high  office.  Menelaus,  another  devotee  of 
the  new  ideas,  simply  offered  Antiochus  a  higher 
tribute  than  Jason  was  paying,  and  got  the  office. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
peace.  While  the  king  was  absent  on  his  second 
expedition  against  Egypt  (170  B.C.),  he  took  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem  for  a  time,  with  his  retainers, 
and  compelled  his  rival  to  flee  to  the  citadel. 
Antiochus,  professing  to  look  upon  this  act  of 
Jason  as  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  Jewish 
subjects,  on  his  return  took  fearful  vengeance  on 
temple  and  people  (1  Mace.  i.  16-28;  2  Mace.  v. 
11-23 ;  comp.  Dan.  xi.  28).  In  the  year  168  a  royal 
edict  was  issued,  according  to  which  the  exercise 
of  the  Jewish  religion  and  circumcision  was  in- 
terdicted, and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  con- 
verted into  one  to  Jupiter  Olympius  (1  Mace.  i. 
43  sq. ;  2  Mace.  vi.  1  sq.  ;  Dan.  xi.  30).  At  last 
the  patience  of  the  people  was  exhausted,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  Maccabaean  struggle,  which  ended 
in  the  independence  of  Judaea.  The  Maccabsan 
successors  of  Judas  united  in  their  own  persons 


the  offices  of  king  and  high  priest  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
28  sq.)  ;  but,  though  they  proved  valiant  defend- 
ers of  the  country  against  foreign  enemies,  they 
could  not  prevent  Palestine  from  being  torn  by 
interior  factions.      At   that   time   the   two  reli- 
gious factions  known  as  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
stood  in  opposition  to  each  other.     Hitherto  the 
Maccabees   had   sided  with   the    Pharisees ;  but 
the  third  successor  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  named 
John  Hyrcanus,  being  offended  by  the  Pharisees, 
broke  with  them,  and  prepared  great  troubles  for 
his  descendants.     His  eldest  son's  (Aristobulus) 
reign  was  but  short;  but,  when  his  second  son 
(Alexander  Jannseus),  ascended  the  throne,  he  was 
so  annoyed  by  the  popular  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
that,  before  his  death,  he  felt  obliged  to  advise 
his  wife  Alexandra   to   join   the   Pharisees,  and 
abandon  the  Sadducees  entirely.     Through  this 
policy,  peace  was  restored,  and  Hyrcanus  II.  was 
made  high  priest  while  Alexandra  occupied  the 
throne.     After   Alexandra's   death   (70  B.C.)   a 
deadly  strife  began  between  the  two  sons  (Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus)  for  the  sovereignty.     In 
the  course  of  this  struggle  both  parties  appealed 
to  Pompey,  who  at  once  invaded  Palestine,  and, 
after  having   taken   Jerusalem   and  its   temple, 
appointed  Hyrcanus  high  priest,  limiting  his  do- 
minion, however,  to  Judsea  alone,  and  taking  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  with  his  two  sons,  as  captives 
to  Rome.     Alexander,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aris- 
tobulus, managed  to  escape,  and  tried  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  Hyrcanus,  but  with  no 
success.    Hyrcanus  was  recognized  as  high  priest ; 
and   Antipater,  for  services   rendered  to  Julius 
Caesar,   was   appointed   procurator  over  Judaea. 
Caesar  also   granted   the   Jews   many  privileges, 
and  at  his  death  they  were   among  the  first  to 
mourn  for  him  (Suetonius  :  Caisar,  c.  84.).     An- 
tipater made  his  son  Phasael  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, while  he  placed  his  son  Herod  over  Galilee. 
The   latter  soon   succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the 
Romans,  in  becoming  king  of  the  Jews  (39  B.C.). 
Under  him  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Macca- 
baeans,  acted  as  high  priest;  but  he  was  put  to 
death.     Herod  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arche- 
laus,  who,  after  a  few  years'  reign,  was  deposed 
(6  A.D.),  and  Judaea  became  part  of  a  Roman 
province  with  Syria,  but  with  its  own  procurator 
residing  at  Caesarea.     AVhen  Quirinius  took  the 
census,  he  succeeded  in  quelling  a  general  revolt ; 
but  the  fiercer  spirits  found  a  leader  in  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who,  fighting  for  the  theocratic  princi- 
ple (according  to   the  notions  of  the  Pharisees) 
against  the    Roman  yoke,  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
people,  which,  though   often  quenched,  was  not 
extinguished.     Side   by  side  with  the   deeds  of 
God,  who  now  sent  to  his  people   the  promised 
Messiah  to  build  up  the  messianic  kingdom,  we 
now  see,  as  if  caricaturing  God's  word  and  prom- 
ise, a  wild,  demagogical  power,  which  leads  the 
people,  after  having  rejected  the  invitation  of  the 
Good   Shepherd,  to  utter  destruction.     In  quick 
succession  the  Roman  governors  followeach  other. 
In  quicker  succession  followed  the  high  _  priests, 
with  the  exception  of  Caiaphas,  who  retained  his 
office   during  the   long  reign   of  Pontius  Pilate 
(26-36  A.D.).     The   principle  of  interfering  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Jews  was  rudely  assailed  by  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
who  gave  orders  that  his  image  should  be  set  up 
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in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  in  others  else- 
where. It  was  entirely,  through  the  courage  and 
tact  of  the  Syrian  governor  Petronius,  that  the 
execution  of  these  orders  was  temporarily  post- 
poned until  the  emperor  was  induced  by  Agrippa 
I.  to  withdraw  them.  Caligula  soon  afterwards 
died;  and  under  the  rule  of  Agrippa  I.,  to  whom 
the  government  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  was  committed  by  Claudius, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  much  prosperity.  In  every 
respect  the  king  was  all  they  could  wish.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  (in  44  A.D. :  compare  also 
Acts  xii.  23),  his  son  Agrippa  being  too  young, 
Judsea  was  again  ruled  by  Roman  governors; 
viz..  Cuspius  Fadus  (from  44,  under  whom  Theu- 
das  played  his  part :  Joseph.,  Ant.  XX.  5,  1), 
Tiberius  Alexander  (the  nephew  of  Philo,  till 
48),  Cumanus  (48-52) ,  and  Felix  (52-60) .  Felix, 
who  has  the  honor  to  be  pilloried  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitus  (Hist.  5,  9),  contrived  to  make  the  dis- 
peace  permanent  (Joseph.,  Wars  II.  13).  He  was 
followed  by  Festus  (60-63).  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  a  cruel  Sadducee, 
caused  the  death  of  James  the  Just,  and  of  other 
Christians.  Festus'  successor,  Albinus  (64),  caused 
great  dissatisfaction ;  and,  under  Florus,  distur- 
bances in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  massacre  fol- 
lowed upon  massacre,  until  Cestius  Gallus,  the 
prefect  of  Syria,  moved  his  troops  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. In  Jerusalem  a  war  party,  called  "  Zealots," 
prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  temple.  The 
peace  party  tried  in  vain  to  pacify  the  insurgents, 
and  in  vain  also  were  all  attempts  at  peacemaking 
on  the  part  of  Agrippa  II.  Judsea  was  at  open  war 
with  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  sent  the  first  general 
of  the  empire,  Vespasian,  to  subjugate  Palestine. 
Into  all  parts  of  Palestine  prominent  men  wrere 
sent  to  manage  the  affairs;  and  thus  Josephus, 
the  Jewish  historian,  was  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  Galilee.  While  Galilee  and  other 
provinces  fell  into  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  Jeru- 
salem awaited  the  enemy,  but  not  with  the  whole 
united  strength,  but  torn  up  into  three  factions, 
under  John  of  Gischala,  Eleazar,  and  Simon,  son 
of  Gioras.  At  length,  however,  Vespasian,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  become  emperor,  sent  his 
son  Titus  to  reduce  Jerusalem.  Titus  besieged 
Jerusalem,  took  the  temple,  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground  Aug.  10,  70  A.D.  The  history  of  the 
world  knows  of  no  other  catastrophe  so  mortal 
as  was  the  combat  of  the  Jewish  people  with  the 
Roman  power.  The  presentiment  of  the  heathen 
Titus,  that  a  special  divine  judgment  had  taken 
place,  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Jerusalem  fell,  because  it  knew  not  the 
time  of  her  visitation  (Luke  xix.  44).  Since 
these  last  words  were  spoken  by  her  rejected 
Messiah  (Matt,  xxiii.  37  sq.),  Jerusalem  and  the 
<lenled  temple  are  dedicated  to  destruction :  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  the  Jewish 
people,  and  given  to  the  heathen  (Matt.  xxi.  43). 
*rom  that  time  on,  till  the  final  ruin,  the  elected 
residue  is  gathered  from  the  ancient  covenant 
People,  which  is  to  form  the  root  of  the  new  con- 
gregation of  salvation,  the  branch  into  which  the 
believing  Gentiles  were  to  be  grafted.  This  con- 
legation  is  now  the  Israel  of  God,  which  as- 
?umes  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  latter,  becotn- 
lr>g    the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood, 


the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  9), 
to  which  belong  the  divine  promises.  And  yet 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  in  whom  God  has 
shown,  before  all  nations,  how  he  loves  and  how 
he  punishes,  is  not  yet  excluded  from  the  realm 
of  promise.  Concerning  the  same,  the  old  law 
remains  in  force,  that  it  cannot  perish,  even  in 
the  banishment  and  dispersion,  but  is  spared 
rather  to  an  induction  into  the  divine  kingdom. 
Israel's  captivity  and  Jerusalem's  destruction 
shall  last  until  the  times  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  full.  And  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles has  come  in  (Rom.  xi.  25),  Israel  as  a  whole 
shall  receive  the  gospel,  and  see  his  Messiah 
(Matt,  xxiii.  39) ;  "  for  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance"  (Rom.  xi.  29). 

Lit.  —  Works  of  Josephus  ;  Schtjckford  : 
The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  con- 
nected [from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  Joshua],  London,  1727,  2  vols,  [new 
edition  by  Talbot  Wheeler,  1858 ;  Russell- 
Wheeler  :  A  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,  from  the  Death  of  Joshua  to  the  Decline  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  London,  1869, 
2  vols.];  Humphrey  Prideaux  :  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments  connected  in  the  History  of  the  Jews 
and  Neighboring  Nations,  London,  1716-18,  2  vols, 
[new  edition  by  Wheeler,  London,  1865];  Ewald  : 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  Gdttingen,  3ded.,  1864-68, 
7  vols.  [English  translation,  London,  1871  sq.]; 
Kurtz  :  Gesch.  d.  alten  Bundes,  Berlin,  1853-55, 
2  vols.  [English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1860] ; 
Weber  und  Holtzmann  :  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  Leipzig,  1867,  2  vols. ;  F.  Hitzig  :  Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Israel  von  Anbeginn  bis  zur  Eroberung 
Masadas  72  A.D.,  Leipzig,  1869,  2  parts;  Kuenen  : 
De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  Leiden,  1869-70  [Eng- 
lish translation,  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Jewish  State,  London,  1874-76,  3  vols.]  ; 
Hengstenberg  :  Gesch.  des  Reiches  Gottes  unter 
dem  alten  Bunde,  Leipzig,  1869-71,  3  vols.  [Eng- 
lish translation,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  Edinburgh,  1872,  2  vols. 
Milman  :  History  of  the  Jews,  Lond.,  1829-30, 3  vols. ; 
Stanley  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  New  York,  1874-77,  3  vol's. ;  Wellhau- 
sen  :  Geschichte  Israels,  Berlin,  1878,  1  Bd.  ;  W. 
R.  Smith  :  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
New  York,  1881 ;  the  same  :  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
1882;  Wellhausen's  art.  Israel,  in  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  vol.  xiii.,  1882 ;  M.  Verne's  art.  Israel, 
in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Reli- 
gieuses ;  F.  W  Schultz  :  Die  Geschichte  Israels,  in 
Zdckler's  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Wissenschaf- 
ten,  vol.  i.  p.  258  sq.,  Nordlingen,  1882].— By 
Jews.  Jost  :  Gesch.  d.  Juden  seit  der  Zeit  der 
Makkabaer  bis  auf  unsere  Tage,  Berlin,  1820  sq., 
9  vols. ;  by  the  same  :  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  u. 
seiner  Sekten,  Berlin,  1857-59,  3  vols.  ;  Gratz  : 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  Berlin,  1854  sq.,  11  vols. ; 
Geiger  :  Das  Judenthum  u.  seine  Geschichte,  3 
parts,  1864;  L.  Seinecke  :  Geschichte  d.  V  I., 
Gottingen,  1st  vol.,  1876  ;  Back  :  Gesch.  des  jii- 
dischen  Volkes  u.  seiner  Literatur,  Lissa,  1878.  — 
For  the  New-Testament  Period.  Hausrath: 
Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  Heidelberg,  1868 
sq.,  second  edition,  1873-77;  Schurer:  Lehrbuch 
der  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig,  1S<3. 
[See  also  Derenbourg  :  Essai  sur  I'histoire  e>  la 
geographic   de   la    Palestine,    Paris,    1867 ;    J     H 
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Weiss  :  Zur  Geschichte  d.  jildischen  Tradition,  1 
u.2  Thl.,  Wien,  1871-76;  E.  H.  Palmer:  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Nation,  London,  1874 ;  Oort  : 
Israel,  het  volk  van  den  godsdienst,  Leiden,  1875; 
Weiss  :  La  morale  du  Juda'isme,  T.  1,  Paris,  1875 ; 
Gratz  :  Gescliichte  der  Juden,  Leipzig,  1876,  2 
vols.;  P.  Scholz:  Gotzendienst  u.  Zauberwesen  bei 
den  alten  Hebrciern,  Regensburg,  1877 ;  Hecker  : 
De  Israelilen  en  het  monotheisme,  Groningen,  1878  ; 
Simon  :  L 'Education  et  V  instruction  des  ei  if  ants  chez 
les  anciens  Juifs  d  'apres  la  Bible  et  la  Talmud,  3d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1879  ;  Bruston  :  L'ide'e  de  Vimmorta- 
lite  del'ame  chez  les  Pheniciens  et  chez  les  Hebreux, 
Paris,  1879  ;  E.  Schurer  :  Die  Gemeindeverfassung 
der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiserzeit,  Leipzig,  1879  ; 
Hecker  :  Die  Israeliten  u.  d.  Monotheismus,  Aus 
d.  Holland.,  Leipzig,  1879  ;  E.  Ledrain  :  Histoire 
d' Israel,  1  a  887  B.  C,  avec  appendice  par  J.  Oppert, 
Paris,  1879;  H.  Matzat  :  Chronologische  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Gescliichte  der  Kbnige  von  Juda  u. 
Israel,  Weilburg,  1880;  A.  Edersheim  :  History 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  from  the  Birth  of  Solomon  to 
the  Reign  of  Ahab,  London,  1880;  B.  Pick:  Jil- 
disches  Volksleben  zur  Zeil  Jesu,  Rochester,  1880; 
J.  Lippert  :  Der  Seelencult  in  seinen  Beziehungen 
zur  althebrdischen  Relig.,  Berlin,  1881 ;  V.  Floigl  : 
Geschich.  des  semitisch.  Altertums  in  Tabellen,  Leip., 
1882.]      OEHLER,  revised  by  v.  ORELLI   (B.  PICK). 

ISRAEL,  Post-Biblical  History  of.  With  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Israel,  or  the  Jews  as 
this  people  is  generally  called  since  the  return 
from  Babylon,  were  without  metropolis  and  with- 
out temple.  For  a  time  Jamnia  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  the  college  of  learning,  and  Gamaliel 
II.  was  chosen  its  spiritual  head.  The  religious 
life  of  the  Jews  was  re-organized,  and  the  decisions 
of  Jamnia  were  carried  to  the  Jews  of  the  dia- 
spora. On  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  the  temple, 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism,  which  rests  upon  the  law 
and  the  school,  celebrated  its  triumph.  National 
fanaticism,  indeed,  was  not  yet  extinguished ;  but 
it  burnt  itself  completely  out  in  the  vigorous  in- 
surrection led  by  Bar-Cocheba,  the  pseudo-Messiah, 
in  which  nearly  six  million  Jews  lost  their  lives, 
together  with  the  famous  Rabbi  Akiba,  one  of 
the  pseudo-Messiah's  most  ardent  adherents  (135 
A.D.).  Hadrian,  to  annihilate  forever  all  hopes 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  ac- 
complished his  plan  of  establishing  a  new  city 
on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  JElia 
Capitolina.  An  edict  prohibited  any  Jew  from 
entering  the  new  city,  on  pain  of  death.  More 
effectually  to  keep  them  away,  the  image  of  a 
swine  was  placed  over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethle- 
hem. The  seat  of  the  spiritual  head,  or  patriarch, 
was  now  transferred  from  Jamnia  to  Tiberias, 
where  it  remained  till  the  year  429.  When,  in 
the  fifth  century,  Palestine  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  Judaism,  Babylonia  took  her  place.  From 
the  period  of  the  exile  a  numerous  and  coherent 
body  of  Jews  had  continued  to  subsist  there. 
The  Parthians  and  Sassanidag  granted  them  self- 
government.  At  their  head  was  a  native  prince, 
or  Resh  Galutha,  who,  when  the  Palestinian  patri- 
archate came  to  an  end,  was  left  without  a  rival. 
The  schools  there  at  Pumbaditha,  Sora,  and 
Nahardea,  prospered  greatly,  vied  with  those  of 
Palestine,  and  continued  to  exist  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  latter,  when  the  patriarchate  became 
extinct ;  thus  they  had  the  last  word  in  the  settle- 


ment of  doctrine,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
celebrated  Babylonian  Talmud,  compiled  about 
the  year  500. 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  after  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian,  the  position  of  the  Jews  was 
not  only  tolerable,  but  in  many  respects  prosper- 
ous. Their  position  changed  entirely  after  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  The  Jews,  who  for- 
merly had  taken  a  great  share  in  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  by  Pagan  Rome,  became  now  a 
condemned  and  persecuted  sect.  A  gleam  of  hope 
shone  upon  them  in  the  days  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate; but  they  were  only  the  more  ill  treated 
under  his  Christian  successors,  especially  by 
Justinian. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  with 
the  rise  of  Mahomet,  better  times  were  ushered  in 
for  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  expelled  from  Arabia  by  Omar ;  but  outside 
of  Arabia,  in  Mauritania  and  Spain,  they  throve 
especially  well.  In  the  latter  country  their  pros- 
perous condition  lasted  so  long  as  the  Catholic 
Church  did  not  dominate  the  State.  In  the  Ger- 
manic states  which  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  Jews  fared  well  on  the  whole, 
especially  under  the  Frankish  monarchy.  The 
Carlovingians  helped  them  in  every  possible  way, 
making  no  account  of  the  complaints  of  the 
bishops. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  was  not  remiss  in  seek- 
ing constantly  repeated  re-enactments  of  the  old 
laws  which  she  enacted  in  former  years.  Gradu- 
ally she  succeeded.  The  feudal  system,  and  the 
crusading  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  only  tended 
to  lower  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Christian 
society.  Not  only  was  intercourse  with  them 
shunned  :  they  were  also  obliged  to  wear  a  little 
wheel  upon  their  dress  as  a  mark.  Outbreaks 
against  the  Jews  were  of  repeated  occurrence; 
and  though  popes  and  other  prelates  set  them- 
selves against  such  persecutions,  yet  the  popular 
aversion  against  the  Jew  was  too  strong.  It  was 
not  only  religious  hate,  which  was  accompanied 
by  repeated  deadly  outbreaks,  —  especially  when 
the  Black  Death,  in  1348,  was  raging,  and  Jews 
were  blamed  for  it,  on  the  notion  they  had  poi- 
soned the  wells  and  rivers, — but  also  worldly  con- 
siderations. The  Jews,  having  at  that  time  the 
control  of  financial  affairs  in  their  hands,  used  it 
without  scruple,  and  thus  made  themselves  still 
more  repugnant  to  the  Christians  than  they  pre- 
viously were  by  means  of  their  religion.  Thus  it 
came  about,  that,  where  the  spirit  of  toleration 
was  exhausted,  the  Jews  had  to  leave  the  country. 
England  was  the  first  kingdom  in  which  this  oc- 
curred, under  Edward  I.  in  1290 ;  France  followed 
in  1395 ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1492  and  1495. 
In  this  way  it  happened  that  Germany,  Italy,  and 
adjoining  districts  became  the  chief  abode  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  German  Empire  the  Jews,  as  Kam- 
merknech.te,  or  servants  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
enjoyed  protection  of  person  and  property  for  a 
tax  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  some  respects  they 
maintained  a  kind  of  autonomy,  and  settled  civil 
affairs  among  themselves  by  the  dicta  of  their 
rabbins.  And  though  they  had  repeatedly  to 
suffer  from  the  popular  rage,  which  often  marked 
its  course  by  bloodshed  and  desolation,  yet  the 
Jews  maintained  their  ground  on  account  of  the 
political  confusion  then  prevailing  in  Germany; 
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and,  if  they  were  expelled  from  one  locality,  they 
readily  found  refuge  in  some  other. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Western  Europe  was  almost  depopulated  of  Jews. 
Most  of  them  lived  in  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  in  the  Osmanic  and  African  states.  In  small 
numbers  they  were  found  in  India,  Malabar, 
Cochin-China,  Bokhara,  China,  and  Abyssinia. 
Very  great  was  their  number  in  Turkey,  where 
many  European  exiles  sought  refuge,  especially 
from  Spain,  on  account  of  persecution  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Very  large  congrega- 
tions were  soon  formed  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Damascus,  and  other  places. 

The  Reformation  opened  a  new  and  better  era 
to  the  Jews.  Xot  that  the  Reformers  personally 
were  much  more  tolerant  towards  them  than  the 
Roman-Catholic  hierarchy ;  but  the  very  fact  that 
the  boasted  unity  of  the  Church  had  received  a 
serious  blow  made  people  more  inclined  to  tol- 
eration. The  fury  of  persecution,  formerly  di- 
rected against  the  Jews,  was  now  directed  against 
heretics  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  itself  ;  and 
whilst  the  Jews  were  left  alone,  yet  the  anathema 
of  public  contempt,  humiliation,  and  exclusion 
from  every  public  or  private  connection,  still  lay 
heavily  upon  them.  The  period  which  intervened 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  of  a  monotonous  character  to  the  Jews, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  which  at- 
tracted public  attention.  Thus  in  1677  rose  the 
pseudo-Messiah,  Sabbathai  Zevi,  born  at  Smyrna 
in  1625,  and  died  at  Belgrade,  as  a  Mohammedan. 
Notwithstanding  the  apostasy  of  this  pretender, 
there  were  some  who  upheld  his  claims  even  after 
his  death,  and  asserted  that  he  was  still  the  true 
Messiah,  and  that  he  was  to  return  from  the  dead. 
A  few  years  later,  this  heresy  appeared  under  a 
new  form,  and  under  the  guidance  of  two  Polish 
rabbis,  who  travelled  extensively  to  propagate 
Sabbathaism,  which  had  its  followers  'from 
Smyrna  to  Amsterdam,  and  even  in  Poland.  In 
1722  the  whole  sect  was  solemnly  execrated  in  all 
the  synagogues  of  Europe.  In  1750  Jacob  Frank, 
a  native  of  Poland,  made  his  appearance,  and 
caused  a  schism  in  the  synagogues  of  his  native 
country,  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  "  Frankists." 
The  most  extraordinary  movement  which  occurred 
among  the  Jews  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
that  of  the  sect  termed  the  "  Chassidim  "  (see  art.). 

Contemporary  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
sect,  there  lived  in  Germany  the  famous  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (see  art.),  b.  in  1729  at  Dessau,  d.  at 
Berlin,  1786, — a  man  whose  remarkable  talents 
and  writings  constituted  an  era  in  the  history  of 
™  modern  Jews.  He  destroyed  all  respect  for 
.the  Talmud  and  rabbinic  writings  among  the 
Jews  who  approved  his  opinions,  and  thus  ren- 
dered them  dissatisfied  with  their  religion,  and 
drove  them,  on  the  one  hand,  either  to  the  adop- 
tion of  total  infidelity,  or  of  Christianity,  on  the 
other,  as  m  the  case  of  his  own  children. 

■Six  years  before  Mendelssohn's  death,  Joseph 
. [-  ascended  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  issued  in 
i'*~  his  edict  of  toleration,  which  marked  for 
™  Jews  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Austrian 
countries.  A  century  before,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg Frederick  William,  had  already  paved 
me  way  for  this  change.    Peter  the  Great  admitted 


them  into  Russia;  England  received  them  ao-ain* 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg  were 
opened  to  them;  whilst  in  North  America  and 
Brazil  they  built  colonies.  The  example  set  in 
1783  by  the  American  Union,  which  allowed  to 
her  citizens  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
without  respect  of  creed,  was  followed  by  the 
French  Revolution,  which  in  1791  declared  the 
Jews  French  citizens.  In  1796  they  were  eman- 
cipated in  the  Netherlands ;  in  1848,  in  Germany. 
At  present  the  Jews  occupy  the  most  prominent 
positions  everywhere.  As  for  the  Jews  in  general, 
they  divide  themselves  into  the  Chassidim,  or 
strict  rabbinic  Jews ;  the  Karaites  (see  art.),  or  the 
Protestants  of  Judaism,  who  took  their  rise  in 
the  eighth  century,  rejecting  entirely  the  authority 
of  tradition ;  the  orthodox  Jews ;  and  the  re- 
formed, or  liberal  Jews.  All  these  parties  are 
separated  from  Christendom  by  their  religion. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  it  is  true,  has 
brought  about  many  changes  among  them.  They 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  Gentiles,  not  only  in 
their  social  position,  but  also  in  religious  matters. 
Their  synagogue  choirs  are  mostly  composed  of 
Christian  singers.  They  have  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation ;  they  use  organs ;  and  the  service,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  is  held  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  But  all  these  imitations  bring  them  not 
nearer  to  the  Church,  the  founder  of  which  they 
regard  as  an  Essene,  and  not  as  the  Christ,  the 
promised  Messiah.  Whatever  the  destinies  of 
this  people  in  the  hands  of  Providence  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  God  has  great  things  in  store 
for  the  Jews,  for  whose  conversion  the  Church 
has  to  pray  till  Jesus  is  all  in  all, 

According  to  calculations  published  in  1881, 
there  are  5,166,326  Jews  in  Europe,  402,996  in 
Africa,  182,847  in  Asia,  307,963  in  America,  and 
20,000  in  Australia;  or  6,080,132  Jews  in  the 
world,  exclusive  of  200,000  Falashas  (Appletons' 
Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1881,  p.  456).  See  Jews, 
Missions  among  the. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  works  of  Graetz,  Geigee, 
Jost,  Back,  Milman,  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  article,  compare  Cassel's  art.  Juden, 
in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie , 
Da  Costa  :  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  London,  1850 ; 
Raphall  :  Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,  Lon- 
don, 1836,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1866  ;  Alexander  : 
The  Jeios,  their  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  London, 
1870.  For  the  Jews  in  England,  compare  Toway  : 
Anglia  Judaica,  Oxford,  1738;  Margoliouth  : 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  London,  1851, 
3  vols. ;  by  the  same :  Vestiges  of  the  Historic  Anglo- 
Hebrews  in  East  Anglia,  London,  1870;  Picciotto: 
Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,  London,  1875. 
On  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  see  Kaiser- 
ling  :  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugal,  Leipzig, 
1867 ;  by  the  same:  Sepliardim.  Romanische  Poesien 
der  Juden  in  Spanien,  Leipzig,  1859;  Finn: 
Sephardim;  or,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  London,  1841;  Lindo:  History  of  the 
Jeivs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  London,  1848.  On 
the  Jews  in  France  and  the  Romanic  States,  see 
Haller:  Les  Juifs  en  France,  Paris,  1845^  Beda- 
Ride  :  Les  Juifs  en  France,  en  Ttalie,  et  en  Espagne, 
Paris,  1859;  Braunschweiger  :  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  den  romanischen  Staaten,  Wiirzburg,  1865. 
From  a  Roman-Catholic  stand-point  wrote  Ru- 
pert: L'Eglise  et  la  Synagogue,  Paris,  1859  (Ger- 
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man  translation,  Die  Juden  unler  den  Christen, 
Schaffhausen,  1871)  ;  Gougenot  des  Mous- 
SEAUX :  Le  Juif.  Le  Juddisme  et  la  Juddisation  des 
peuples  Chretiens,  Paris,  1869.  The  literature  of 
the  Jews  in  connection  with  history  has  been 
treated  by  D.  Cassel  :  Lehrbuch  der  judischen 
Geschichte  und  Literatur,  Leipzig,  1879.  See  also 
M. Maxnheimee  :  Die  Judenverj'olgungen  in  Speyer, 
Worms,  und  Mainz  im  Jahre  1096,  Darmstadt,  1877  ; 
D.  Kaufmann  :  Gesch.  d.  Attributenlehre  in  d. 
judischen  Religionsphilosophie  d.  Mittelalters,  Gotha, 
1877;  Schurer:  Juden  in  Rom,  Leipzig,  1879; 
M.  Gudemann  :  Geschichte  d.  Erziehungswesen 
u.  d.  Cultur  d.  Juden  in  Frankreich  u.  Deutschland 
von  d.  Begrundung  d.  jild.  Wissenschaft  in  d.  Ldn- 
dern  bis  zur  Vertreibung  d.  Juden  cms  Frankreich 
[X-XIV  cent.],  AVien,  1880;  J.  Hamburger: 
Die  Nichtjuden  u.  d.  Sekten  in  Talmudischen  Schrift- 
thum,  2d  ed.,  Neustrelitz,  1880 ;  O.  Henne-Am- 
Rhyn  :  Kultur  geschichte  des  Judenthums,  Jena, 
1880;  F.  Weber  :  System  der  altsynagogalen  palds- 
tinischen  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1880 ;  S.  M.  Samuel  : 
Jewish  Life  in  the  East,  London,  1881 ;  G.  Saige  : 
Les  Juif  is  du  Languedoc  anterieurement  au  XI  Ve. 
siecle,  Paris,  1881;  W  R.  Sorley:  Jewish  Chris- 
tians and  Judaism,  a  study  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  London,  1881 ;  M.  Litteris:  Die  sammt- 
lichen  Festgebete  d.  Israeliten,  ubersetzt,  Prag,  1882, 
5  vols. ;  Heinrich  Ellenberger  :  Die  Leiden  u. 
Verfolgungen  d.  Juden,  1650  B.  C.  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  Prag,  2d  ed.,  1882.  B.  PICK. 

IS  SACHAR.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

ITALIC  VERSION.     See  Bible  Versions. 

ITALY,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of.  The  king- 
dom of  Italy  comprises  an  area  of  113,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  of  which 
100,000  are  Greek  Catholics,  96,000  Evangelical 
Christians,  36,000  Jews,  and  25,000  Mohamme- 
dans, while  all  the  rest  belong  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church.  —  Sept.  20,  1870, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  glided  quietly  out 
of  existence ;  but  May  13,  1871,  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  passed  a  law 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Pope  and 
the  holy  see.  The  person  of  the  Pope  is  sacred 
and  inviolable,  like  that  of  the  king.  The  honors 
of  sovereignty  are  due  to  him,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  keep  a  body-guard.  The  State  pays  him  annu- 
ally a  pension  of  3,225,000  lires,  which,  however, 
he  has  hitherto  declined  to  receive  ;  and  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran,  and  the  villa 
of  Castle  Gandolfo,  with  their  libraries  and  col- 
lections, are  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
holy  see,  inalienable,  free  of  taxation,  and  exempt- 
ed from  expropriation.  The  Italian  Government 
furthermore  guarantees  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  conclave,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  official  functions. 
In  the  city  of  Rome,  all  seminaries,  academies,  and 
colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  remain 
under  the  special  authority  of  the  Pope ;  and  the 
State  has  renounced  its  right  of  appointment  and 
nomination  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
No  Italian  bishop  is  compelled  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  king,  and  no  royal  placet  is  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  act.  The  law 
is  very  liberal,  and  ought  to  be  so  on  account  of 
the  anomalous  character  of  the  situation.  Mean- 
while the  Pope  resides  in  the  Vatican,  keeping  a 


court  of  about  eighteen  hundred  persons,  and 
working  a  huge  machine  (see  Curia)  for  the 
government  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  at 
large. 

Another  question  presenting  nearly  as  great 
difficulties  as  that  of  abolishing  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  though  preserving  his  spiritu- 
al sovereignty,  arose  from  the  monastic  orders. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  the  law  of  May  29, 
1855,  dissolved  all  religious  orders  not  engaged  in 
preaching,  teaching,  or  nursing  the  sick,  abro- 
gated all  chapters  of  collegiate  churches  having 
no  cure  of  souls,  and  abolished  all  private  bene- 
fices for  which  the  holders  paid  no  service ;  and 
thus  274  monasteries  with  3,733  monks,  and  61 
convents  with  1,756  nuns,  were  closed,  and  2,722 
chapters  and  private  benefices  were  disestab- 
lished. As  the  union  of  Italy  progressed,  the 
same  principles  were  applied  in  Umbria,  the 
Marches,  Naples,  and  Rome,  by  the  laws  of  July 
7,  1866,  Aug.  15, 1867,  and  June  19, 1873.  When 
the  census  of  1866  was  taken,  there  still  existed 
in  Italy,  outside  of  the  city  and  province  of  Rome, 
32  orders  of  monks,  with  3,874  brethren  in  625 
monasteries,  and  an  annual  income  of  6,714,371 
lires ;  31  orders  of  nuns,  with  8,264  sisters  in  537 
convents,  and  an  annual  income  of  7,008,624 
lires;  10  mendicant  orders,  with  10,848  brethren 
in  1,209  monasteries ;  and  3  orders  of  mendicant 
nuns,  with  876  sisters  in  43  convents.  When  the 
census  of  1871  was  taken,  there  were  in  the  prov- 
ince and  city  of  Rome  474  monasteries  ("311  for 
monks  and  163  for  nuns),  with  8,151  inmates 
(4,326  male  and  3,825  female),  and  an  annual  in- 
come of  4,780,891  lires.  An  idea  of  the  benefit 
which  the  State  or  the  people  derived  from  these 
institutions  may  be  formed  by  observing,  that,  of 
the  thirty-two  monastic  orders  having  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  ten  wTere  devoted  to  teaching, 
one  to  nursing  the  sick,  and  the  rest  to  a  contem- 
plative life ;  but  of  the  annual  revenue  of  6,714,- 
371  lires,  only  451,732  lires  were  spent  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  151,401  lires  on  the  sick, 
while  the  rest  was  eaten  up  by  contemplation. 
The  legislation  since  1855  has  disestablished  about 
fifty  thousand  ecclesiastical  foundations,  which 
rendered  no  other  service  than  supporting  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  vice.  From  the  closed  mon- 
asteries the  monks  and  nuns  returned  into  society 
with  the  full  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  but 
each  of  them  received  a  pension  varying  from 
one  hundred  to  six  hundred  lires,  according  to 
age  and  other  circumstances.  The  confiscated 
estates  became  State  domains,  but  were  gathered 
into  a  special  fund,  from  which  the  ecclesiastical 
pensions,  the  expenses  of  public  education,  etc., 
are  paid.  The  capital  value  of  the  property, 
which  has  thus  accrued  to  the  domain  since  1855 
is  estimated  at  839,776,076  lires,  yielding  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  30,969,465  lires. 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  Italy  numbers 
265  episcopal  dioceses  (of  which  eleven  archi- 
episcopal  and  sixty-three  episcopal  sees  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  metropolitan  authority,  and  stand 
immediately  under  the  Pope);  and  24,980  parishes, 
which  vary  very  much  in  size,  from  fourteen  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  souls.  The  parish  priest_  is 
always  landholder,  and  derives  his  principal  in- 
come from  his  podere ;  but  the  State  spends  yearly 
about  one  million  lires  in  augmentation  of  the 
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parochial  stipends.  The  rite  employed  is  the 
ordinary  Latin  rite,  though  other  rites  are  recog- 
nized. Thus  the  Albanians  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces use  the  Greek  rite  and  the  Greek  language 
in  their  worship,  and  their  priests  are  allowed  to 
marry.  Other  differences  of  rite  occur  among  the 
Armenians  in  Venice  and  in  the  church  of  Milan. 

The  Evangelical  Church  is  represented  in  Italy 
bv  the  old  and  celebrated  Church  of  the  Walden- 
si'ans,  the  Free  Italian  Church,  and  various  more 
or  less  successful  endeavors  by  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  and 
other  denominations. 

By  a  decree  of  Feb.  17,  1848,  religious  liberty 
was  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The 
Church  of  the  Waldensians  consisted  at  that  time 
of  fifteen  congregations  up  among  the  mountains, 
and  one  in  Turin.  But  it  immediately  took  on 
a  considerable  missionary  activity,  and  after- 
wards formed  39  new  congregations  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  with  34  ordained  pastors,  23  evan- 
gelists, 44' teachers,  2,813  communicants,  and 
about  400  catechumens,  1,684  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  1,636  in  the  Sunday  school. 
It  has  a  theological  school,  with  three  professors 
and  eighteen  students,  founded  in  1855  at  Torre 
Pellice,  but  removed  in  1862  to  Florence.  Before 
the  establishment  of  this  school  the  Waldensian 
ministers  were  educated  at  Lausanne  or  Geneva. 

The  Free  Italian  Church  was  founded  in  Milan 
(1870)  by  twenty-three  congregations,  which  had 
been  formed  independently  of  the  Waldensian 
evangelization.  It  numbers  (report  of  1881)  now 
36  congregations,  with  13  ordained  ministers,  16 
evangelists,  21  teachers,  1,750  communicants,  284 
catechumens,  1,250  pupils  in  the  week-day  schools, 
657  pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  a  theologi- 
cal school  with  four  professors  and  ten  students 
in  Rome.  [Gavazzi  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
this  church.]  The  Methodists  have  in  their  north- 
ern missionary  district  28  congregations,  and  15 
in  their  southern  district,  and  in  all  22  ordained 
preachers.  [The  American  Methodists  who  began 
missionary  efforts  in  Italy  in  1873,  have  15  Italian 
preachers,  one  American  missionary  (Dr.  Vernon), 
703  church-members,  and  311  probationers.  The 
Presbyterians  work  in  Italy  through  the  Walden- 
sian and  Free  churches.  The  Church  of  England 
has  three  congregations  in  Rome.  Dr.  Robert 
Nevin  is  rector  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
in  Rome,  which  has  the  largest  Protestant  house 
of  worship,  built  by  his  own  exertions.  The 
American  Baptists  have  had  an  Italian  mission 
since  1870,  and  now  have  nine  preachers,  and 
bo  communicants,  with  congregations  at  Milan, 
home,  Naples,  Venice,  etc.  The  English  Baptists 
have  eleven  preachers,  and  began  their  mission  in 

—']  K.    RONNEKE. 

i\.  Y'  Protestantism  in.  Everv  now  and 
then  the  noblest  and  loftiest  spirits  produced  by 
the  Italian  people  —  Dante,  Petrarca,  Lauren- 
tius  V  alia,  Savonarola,  ^Egidius  of  Viterbo,  Picus 

f  *yiran<^°la  —  burst  out  in  open  denunciation 
oi  the  corruption  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
remanded  reforms.     Councils,  such  as  those   of 

'sa  and  Constance,  supported  the  movement ; 
and  popes,  such  as  Adrian  VI.  and  Paul  III., 
wok  the  lead  of  it,  or  at  least  made  people  be- 
'ieve  that  they  did.  The  reforms  demanded  were 
puiely  m0rai;  however,  not  doctrinal :   it  was  a 


reform  of  the  clergy,  rather  than  a  reform  of  the 
Church,  which  was  intended.  Thus  the  order  of 
the  Theatines  was  founded  in  1524  by  Cajetan 
of  Threne  and  Bishop  Caraffa  of  Theate  (after- 
wards Paul  IV.),  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reforming  the  clergy ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Theatines  were  the  bitterest  enemies,  the  most 
furious  persecutors,  of  the  Reformation  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  a  moral  reform 
could  not  be  accomplished,  unless  on  the  basis 
of  a  doctrinal  reform,  the  council  and  the  Pope, 
the  monk  and  the  prelate,  at  once  agreed  in 
calling  in  the  Inquisition  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  "  heresy."  In  Italy  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  a  moral  reform  were  absolutely 
lacking.  The  revival  of  letters,  which  had  been 
more  vigorous  there  than  in  any  other  country, 
turned  out  to  be  essentially  a  revival  of  Paganism, 
and  resulted  in  a  religious  indifferentism  and 
cynical  scepticism,  which  might  have  a  great 
talent  for  railing  at  vices,  but  certainly  showed 
very  little  power  to  correct  them.  But,  where 
such  a  spirit  is  reigning,  no  moral  reform  is  pos- 
sible :  there  the  reform  must  begin  with  the 
spirit,  the  idea,  the  doctrine.  In  the  case  of 
Italy,  evidences  were  plenty  and  striking.  The 
consilium  novemvirale,  consisting  of  Contarini, 
Pole,  Caraffa,  Sadolet,  Fregoso,  Giberti,  Badia, 
Cortese,  and  Aleandre,  which  Paul  III.  organized 
in  1536  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  chan- 
celry,  the  episcopacy,  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
the  penitential,  the  administration  of  the  rota, 
etc.,  barely  escaped  having  its  report  put  on  the 
Index ;  for  it  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  reigning  evils,  and  indicate- 
remedies  against  them,  without  touching  upon 
questions  of  doctrine.  But  a  doctrinal  reform  the 
Church  of  Rome  neither  would  nor  could  consent 
to  ;  for  it  surely  meant  a  revision  and  consequent 
alteration  of  her  whole  social  and  political  posi- 
tion. As  soon,  therefore,  as  Paul  III.  came  to 
understand  that  this  cry  for  reform,  which  had 
arisen  spontaneously  in  Italy,  and  earlier  there 
than  in  any  other  country,  was  in  principle  iden- 
tical with  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  he  handed 
over  the  whole  case  to  the  Inquisition  (established 
by  a  bull  of  June  21,  1842);  and,  two  generations 
later  on,  every  trace  of  Protestantism  was  wiped 
off  from  the  face  of  Italy. 

In  Northern  Italy  the  transition  from  a  moral 
to  a  doctrinal  reform  took  place  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The 
works  of  the  reformers — Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Zwingli,  and  Butzer  —  were  early  introduced  into 
Venice,  often  under  fictitious  names.  Thus  the 
Loci  communes  of  Melanchthon  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Hippophilo  de  Terra  Negra.  In  1520 
the  writings  of  Luther  were  seized  and  burnt 
by  the  Patriarch  Contarini,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  them  from  being  clandestinely  re- 
printed, and  widely  read.  In  1543  Luther  was  in 
actual  correspondence  with  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment through  Baldassari  Altieri,  secretary  to  the 
English  embassy  in  Venice.  The  rapid  spread 
of  Protestantism  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
during  the  period  1520-42  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Altieri,  sup- 
ported by  the  fervent  preachings  of  a  number  ot 
monks,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Bruc- 
cioli,  a  disciple  of   Savonarola.     Of  course   the 
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Roman  curia  protested  in  the  most  vehement 
manner.  But  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Tiepolo, 
had  the  cynical  frankness  to  tell  Pius  V  to  his 
face,  that  toleration  or  intoleration  with  respect 
to  heretics  was  to  the  Republic  merely  a  question 
of  policy.  And  so  it  was.  As  soon  as  the  Re- 
public needed  the  friendship  of  the  Pope,  the 
Inquisition  was  established,  Altieri  was  banished, 
fifteen  hundred  and  forty-five  processes  were  in- 
stituted against  Protestants  of  the  higher  classes, 
while  those  of  the  lower  were  tracked  like  game 
on  the  Lido.  The  archives  of  the  Inquisition 
contain  the  acts  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
processes  instituted  between  1541  and  1592,  some 
against  members  of  the  first  families, — the 
Giustiniani,  Dandola,  Falieri,  etc.,  —  twenty-six 
against  ecclesiastics;  but  thousands  of  persons 
were  quietly  burnt,  drowned,  decapitated,  tortured, 
or  exiled.  The  same  proceedings  were  enacted 
throughout  the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic,  in 
Vicentia,  Padua,  Bergauso,  Treviso,  Undino,  etc. 
Into  Lombardy  —  bounded  north  by  Switzerland, 
and  west  by  Piedmont — Protestantism  penetrated 
in  a  double  stream ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  several  of  the  Lombard  cities 
maintained  connections  with  Geneva,  Zurich,  and 
Wittenberg.  In  1521  verses  were  composed  and 
sung  in  Milan  in  honor  of  Luther ;  and  Gerdes 
tells  us,  that  in  1524  the  Reformation  was 
preached  there  with  great  success.  In  1530  Curio 
fled  from  Piedmont,  and  found  refuge  in  Milan, 
though  he  had  openly  embraced  the  Reformation  ; 
and  in  1555  Paleario  could  still  write  his  Actio  in 
Pontifices  Romanos  undisturbed  in  Milan.  The 
year  previous,  Archbishop  Arcimboldi  forbade 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  diocese,  and 
stipulated  that  a  part  of  the  confiscated  property 
of  heretics  should  be  given  to  the  informers  and 
spies  of  the  Inquisition.  But  Arcimboldi  was  a 
contemptible "  person :  he  could  be  cruel,  but  he 
could  also  be  cowed.  Quite  otherwise  with  his 
successor,  Carlo  Borromeo  (1559-84).  He  was 
as  sincere  as  he  was  passionate.  His  merciless 
severity  has  something  noble  in  its  motives,  which 
commands  respect.  He  was  able,  chiefly  by  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  not  only 
to  cleanse  Milan  thoroughly  from  heresy,  but 
also  to  make  it  a  barrier  against  all  influence 
from  Germany.  In  Piedmont  there  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  numerous 
evangelical  congregations  founded  by  missionaries 
of  the  Waldensian  Church  (which  see).  But 
also  the  influence  from  Geneva  and  Wittenberg- 
was  considerable.  When  Calvin,  in  1536,  passed 
through  the  valley  of  Aosta,  he  found  many  ad- 
herents; and  in  1560  it  was  said,  even  of  the 
Princess  Margaretta,  that  she  was  a  secret  Cal- 
vinist.  But  in  Piedmont,  as  in  Venice,  political 
regards  compelled  the  government  to  yield  to  the 
Pope's  demands.  The  Inquisition  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  cases  in  which  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  apply  this  instrument,  —  namely,  when 
the  question  was  not  about  individual  persons, 
but  about  whole  families,  towns,  districts, — the 
children  were  by  force  taken  from  the  parents, 
and  placed  in  convents,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  faith. 

In  Southern  and  Central  Italy  the  movement 
was  started  by  the  circle  of  eminent  men  which 
formed  in  Naples  (1535-40)  around  the  Spaniard 


Valdez  ;  but  it  was  in  many  ways  nourished,  both 
through  direct  communication  with  the  German 
reformers,  and  by  the  existence  of  evangelical 
congregations  founded  by  Waldensian  missiona- 
ries. Valdez  fled  from  Spain  on  account  of  a 
satirical  dialogue  he  wrote  against  the  clergy. 
In  Naples  he  lived  very  quietly,  and  he  died  be- 
fore the  persecutions  began.  But  he  exercised  a 
considerable  influence,  both  by  his  writings,  and 
still  more  through  his  friends,  —  Bernardino 
Ochino  from  Siena,  general  of  the  Capuchins,  a 
celebrated  preacher,  who  formed  congregations  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Perugia,  but  fled  to 
Geneva,  Aug.  23,  1542 ;  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli, 
professor  of  theology,  first  at  Naples,  afterwards 
at  Lucca,  strongly  influenced  by  the  reformers  of 
Geneva,  whither  he  fled  a  few  days  later  than 
Ochinus ;  Carnesecchi,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Clement  VII.,  and  twice  escaped  from  the  grip  of 
the  Inquisition  (1546  and  1559),  but  finally  fell 
a  victim  to  the  unconquerable  hatred .  of  Pius  V. 
and  the  loose  policy  of  Cosmus  of  Medicis  (1567) ; 
Flaminius,  author  of  the  beautiful  book,  Del 
Benefizio  di  Gesii  Christi  confesso,  which  the  In- 
quisition hunted  after  with  nearly  as  much  appe- 
tite as  after  the  Bible ;  and  Caracciolo,  who 
became  the  founder  of  the  Italian  congregation  at 
Geneva.  When  the  Inquisition  began  its  work, 
it  found  large  congregations  formed  by  these 
men  in  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italy;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  in 
many  cases  it  found  the  very  officers  of  the 
Church  most  strongly  affected  by  the  disease  it 
was  sent  to  extirpate.  In  the  environs  of  Naples 
the  bishops  of  Chironia,  Sorrente,  Isola,  Caiazzo, 
Mola,  Civita  di  Penna,  Policastro,  Reggio,  etc., 
read  the  works  of  Luther,  and  were  more  or  less 
infected  with  Lutheranism.  Most  of  them  re- 
canted immediately;  but  some  of  them  it  was 
necessary  to  punish.  Yea,  at  some  places  the 
Inquisition  had  to  supplement  itself  with  laymen 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  having  no  heretics  among 
its  own  members.  With  the  chiefs,  however,  the 
Inquisition  had  comparatively  easy  work.  They 
often  succeeded  in  escaping  to  foreign  countries. 
Geneva,  London,  and  Cracow  swarmed  with  Italian 
Protestants.  In  such  cases  the  Inquisition  had 
only  to  burn  their  books,  —  Florence  was  especially 
prominent  by  its  autos-da-fe  of  that  kind,  —  and 
to  prohibit  all  further  communication  with  the 
mother-country,  in  which  respect  Lucca  proved 
herself  most  sagacious.  But  the  task  became 
rather  difficult  when  the  question  was  about  whole 
congregations.  In  Calabria  the  Waldenses  had 
occupied  the  villages  of  Guardia,  San  Sisto,  Vac- 
carizzo,  Rosa,  Argentina,  San  Vincenzo,  and 
Montalto  since  1315.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  case  ?  Well,  the  villages  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  sixteen  hundred  persons  were  carried 
into  the  donjons  of  Naples,  whence  some  of  them 
were  exported  to  the  Saracen  slave-markets,  while 
others  were  removed  to  the  rowing-banks  of  the 
Spanish  galleys  (1558-60).  In  Rome  new  pris- 
ons had  to  be  built;  but  the  attendance  which 
the  Pope  could  spare  for  the  inmates  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being  occasionally 
starved  to  death.  No  day  passed  away  without 
its  sacrifice  of  human  flesh.  On  one  occasion 
eighty-eight  victims  were  despatched  in  one  day 
by  one   executioner  and  with  one  knife.     Alter 
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working  in  this  manner  for  about  half  a  century, 
the  Inquisition  succeeded  in  completely  silencing 
Protestantism  in  Italy  ;  and  nothing  further  was 
heard  from  this  movement  until  the  fourth  and 
fifth  decade  of  the  present  century.  See  arts. 
Waldexsiaxs,  and  Italy,  Ecclesiastical  Sta- 
tistics of. 

Lit._De  Leva:  Storia  di  Carlo  I'.,  vols.  i. 
and  iii. ,  1873 ;  E.  Comba,  in  the  Rivista  Christiana, 
1873-78 ;  the  same  :  Storia  del  martiri  della  Riforma 
italiana,  vol.  i..  Turin,  1879  ;  and  Storia  della  Ri- 
forma in  Italia,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1881 ;  Johx 
StoI'GHTOn:  Footsteps  of  the  Italian  Reformers, 
London,  1881.  See  also,  for  further  literature, 
the  special  biographies,  and  K.  Benrath  :  Ueber 
il.  Quellen  d.  italienischen  Reformationsgeschichte, 
Bonn,  1870. 

ITINERANCY.  Our  Lord  had  no  settled  place 
of  abode  and  no  fixed  congregation.  The  apos- 
tles similarly  went  from  place  to  place,  at  least 
during  a  portion  of  their  ministry.  Methodists 
thus  find  Scripture  precedent  for  their  peculiar 
system  of  ministerial  appointments.  The  minis- 
ters of  this  denomination,  in  the  settled  parts  of 
this  country,  are  assigned  to  churches  by  the  bish- 
ops, but  are  not  allowed  to  hold  the  same  charge 
more  than  three  consecutive  years ;  then  they  are 
put  over  another  church  in  the  same  conference. 
In  this  way  they  move  from  place  to  place  in  the 
conference.  In  England  and  upon  our  frontier's, 
the  circuit-system  prevails;  i.e.,  a  number  of 
churches  or  preaching-places  are  served  by  the 
same  set  of  preachers  in  rotation.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  immense  value  of  this  itiner- 
ant system  in  the  past  history  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  It  was  started  by  John  Wesley,  who,  as 
early  as  his  third  conference  (May,  1746),  assigned 
the  lay-preaching  to  certain  fields  of  labor  called 
then  and  now  "circuits."  But,  owing  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  church,  the  question 
of  abolishing  the  system,  or  greatly  modifying  it, 
has  been  of  late  very  earnestly  debated.  The 
weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  against  any  essen- 
tial change.     See  Methodism. 

ITUR^'A,  the  country  of  the  Iturseans,  was  at 
one  time  identified  with  Auranitis,  or  Trachonitis 
(Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others),  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  Luke  iii.  1.  Modern  archaeologists 
have  placed  it  in  the  plains  of  north-eastern  Gali- 
lee, or  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Hauran  Moun- 
tains ;  but  neither  of  these  locations  agrees  with 
the  notes  of  ancient  writers.  As  the  Iturseans 
were  a  nomadic  tribe,  they  may  have  lived  at 
various  places  in  various  times.  They  descended 
trom  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chron.  i.  31),  and, 
together  with  other  Arabian  tribes,  they  fought 
with  the  Israelites  settled  east  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  v.  18-2:2).  Aristobulus  I.  conquered 
them  (105  B.C.)  ;  but  Pompey  was  the  first  who 
really  succeeded  in  subduing  them.  Afterwards 
they  are  often  mentioned  as  excellent  soldiers, 
serving  as  archers  in  the  Roman  army.  Their 
'•ountiy  often  changed  dominion,  until  Claudius 
definitively  incorporated  it  with  Syria.  See  Se- 
bastian Munsteu:  Be  rebus  Iturceorum,  Copen- 
hagen, \m.  RTJETSCHI. 


IVES,  Rt.   Rev.  Levi  Silliman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b. 

at  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sept.  16,  1797 ;  d.  at  Manhafc- 
tanville,  Xew-York  City,  Oct.  13, 1867  He  came 
of  Presbyterian  stock ;  but  in  1819  he  became  an 
Episcopalian,  and  in  1823  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  settled  over  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia. 
In  1831  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  displayed  zeal  and  ability  in  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  slaves.  He  was  a  High 
Churchman,  and  sided  with  the  Oxford  Tracta- 
rians.  In  December,  1852,  he  visited  Rome,  and 
there  joined  the  Roman  Church.  His  friend  and 
confessor,  Dr.  Forbes,  went  with  him,  but  returned 
again  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Ives  was  deposed 
from  his  bishopric  (Oct.  14,  1853),  but  made  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  St.  Joseph's  (R.C.)  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Fordham,  N.Y.  Among  his  last 
labors  was  the  founding  of  the  Protectory  for 
Roman-Catholic  children  at  Westchester,  N.Y., 
and  of  the  Manhattanville  College,  where  he 
taught.  He  published  an  apology  for  his  seces- 
sion, The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Cathol- 
icism, London  and  Boston,  1854. 

IVO  OF  CHARTRES  (Yvo  Carnotensis),  b. 
about  1040  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais ;  d.  at 
Chartres,  Dec.  23,  1116 ;  studied  humaniora  and 
philosophy  in  Paris,  and  theology  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Bee,  where  he  had  Lanfranc  for  teacher, 
and  Anselm  for  a  schoolmate,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Quentin  in  1075, 
and  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1090.  He  was  impli- 
cated in  grave  controversies,  first  with  his  prede- 
cessor, Ganfried,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Pope  on  account  of  simony,  but  still  found  many 
adherents  in  France,  and  afterward  with  Phi- 
lippe I*  who  had  repudiated  his  legitimate  spouse, 
Bertha,  and  entered  into  an  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  Bertrade  of  Anjou.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting point  in  his  life  is  the  stand-point  he 
occupied  in  the  great  contest  concerning  the  right 
of  investiture  (see  his  letters  63,  232,  236,  and 
Baronius  ad  ann.  1106  and  1111).  He  denounced 
with  great  frankness  the  faults  and  failings  of 
the  Roman  curia,  and  is  oft*en  represented  as  one 
of  the  principal  champions  of  Gallicanism.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  extreme  hierarchical 
party,  indignant  at  the  concessions  which  Pascha- 
lis  II.  had  made  to  the  emperor,  tried  to  have 
these  concessions  condemned  by  a  general  coun- 
cil as  heretical,  Ivo  interfered,  and  defended  Pas- 
chalis.  Moderation  and  a  deep  sense  of  equity 
distinguished  his  views,  and  governed  all  his  ac- 
tions. Of  his  works  the  two  most  important  are 
his  collections  of  canons  :  Decretum  or  Decretorum 
Opus  in  seventeen  books,  and  Pannormia  in  eight 
books.  His  letters,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  have  also  great  interest  for  the  his- 
tory of  his  time.  Whether  the  Breve  chronicon 
de  rebus  Francorum  is  by  him  is  uncertain ;  but 
the  Hisloria  ecclesiastica  was  written  by  Hugo  of 
Fleury.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  (except 
the  Pannormia),  Paris,  1647,  has  been  reprinted  by 
Migne,  Patr.  Latin.,  torn.  157,  161.  Biographies 
of  him  were  written  by  I.  Fronteau  (Hamburg, 
1720),  Abry  (Strassburg,  1841),  and  Ritzke  (Bres- 

lau,  1863).  WAGBNMANN. 
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JAB'BOK,  the  present  Zurka,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  the  plateau  east  of  Gilead,  cuts  through 
Gilead  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Jordan,  about  midway  between  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  formed  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Amnion,  and  separated  the  king- 
doms of  Sihon  and  Og  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut. 
ii.  37,  iii.  16  ;  Josh.  xii.  2 ;  Judg.  xi.  13,  22).  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  interview  took 
place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  22). 

JABLONSKI,  Daniel  Ernst,  b.  at  Nassenhuben, 
near  Danzig,  Nov.  20,  1660 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  May 
25,  1741  ;  studied  theology  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  Oxford,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tion in  Magdeburg  in  1683,  pastor  of  the  Polish 
congregation  in  Lissa  in  1686,  court-preacher  at 
Kbnigsberg  in  1671,  and  court-preacher  at  Ber- 
lin in  1697.  He  sprung  originally  from  the  Bohe- 
mian diaspora,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
1699.  In  1737  he  consecrated  Count  Zinzendorf 
bishop,  and  thus  he  formed  the  transition  from 
the  old  stock  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Herrnhuters.  In  the 
church-history  of  Prussia  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  exertions  to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  But 
his  long  negotiations  with  Leibnitz,  who  repre- 
sented a  similar  tendency  in  Hanover,  came  to  a 
sudden  end  in  1706,  chiefly  on  account  -of  the 
indiscretion  of  superintendent  Winkler  of  Mag- 
deburg. He  published  several  collections  of  ser- 
mons, and  an  annotated  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  is  still  of  value.  See  Kappe  :  Sammlung 
vertrauter  Briefe  Leibnitzens  unci  Jablomkis,  Leip- 
zig, 1747  ;  Sack  :  Relation  cles  me'sures  pour 
introduire  la  liturgie  qnglicaine  dans  le  royaume  de 
Prusse,  Lond.,  1760  ;  Uber  die  Vereinigung  der  Kir- 
chenparteien,  Berlin,  1812.          PAUL  KLEINERT. 

JACKSON,  Arthur,  b.  at  Little  Waldinfield, 
Suffolk,  1593;  d.  in  London  (?)  Aug.  5,  1666. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  ;  became  lec- 
turer of  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  London; 
afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Faith's, 
under  St.  Paul's,  but  was  ejected  in  1662.  He 
was  no  friend  to  Cromwell,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  testify  in  the  trial  of  Love  (1651). 
He  wrote  A  Help  for  the  Understanding  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (or  annotations  on  Genesis  to 
Canticles),  Cambridge,  1643-58,  3  vols. ;  Annota- 
tions on  the  whole  Book  of  Isaiah,  with  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  published  by  his  son,  London,  1682. 

JACKSON,  John,  b.  at  Lensey,  Yorkshire,  April 
4,  1686  ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  appointed  mas- 
ter of  Wigston's  Hospital,  in  Leicester,  1726,  where 
he  d.  May  12,  1763.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  en- 
gaged in  many  a  theological  controversy  now  for- 
gotten. For  a  list  of  his  many  publications,  see 
Darling's  Cyclopcedia  Bibliog.,  1623-25.  Dr.  Sut- 
ton of  Leicester  published  a  memoir  of  his  life 
and  writings,  London,  1764. 

JACKSON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Willowing, 
Durham,  1579;  d.  1640.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford;  was  made  president  of  Corpus   Christi 


College,  Oxford,  1630,  and  dean  of  Peterborough 
1638.  He  was  originally  a  Calvinist,  but  became 
an  Arminian.  His  valuable  works  were  published 
in  3  vols,  folio,  1673,  and  in  12  vols.  8vo,  Oxford, 
1844.  Each  of  these  editions  is  prefaced  by  his 
Life.  His  Commentaries  upon  the  Creed  have  been 
particularly  admired. 

JACKSON,  Thomas,  b.  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  12,  1783;  d.  at  Richmond,  March  11,  1873. 
He  became  an  itinerant  in  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection, 1804 ;  in  1824  was  chosen  by  the  British 
Conference  "  connectional  editor  ;  "  in  1833  was 
appointed  tutor  in  the  Richmond  Theological 
Institution,  resigned  in  1861,  on  account  of  age. 
His  principal  publications  are  Centenary  of  Meth- 
odism (London,  1839),  Library  of  Christian  Biog- 
raphy (1837-70,  12  vols.),  Life  of  Charles  Wesley 
(1841,  2  vols.),  Journal  of  Charles  Wesley  (1849, 
2  vols.),  Lives  of  Early  Methodists  (1849,  3  vols.), 
Curiosities  of  Pulpit  Literature  (1868),  and  The 
Institutions  of  Christianity  (3  vols.). 

JA'COB  (heel-holder,  or  supplanter),  or  IS'RAEL 
{prince  of  God,  or  warrior  of  God),  the  son  of 
Isaac  and  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Israelites. 
His  life  is  plainly  divisible  into  three  parts, — 
(1)  his  birth,  youth,  and  early  manhood  (Gen.  xxv. 
22-xxviii.  22) ;  (2)  His  mature  years  (xxix.  1— 
xxxv.  29)  ;  (3)  His  old  age  (xxxvii.  1-xlix.  33). 
(1)  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  early  years 
was  his  desire  to  get  the  birthright  from  Esau. 
He  began  the  struggle  before  he  was  born  (xxv. 
22),  took  advantage  of  his  twin-brother's  momen- 
tary despair  to  buy  it  from  him  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage (xxv.  33),  and  finally  got  the  blessing  by 
fraud  (xxvii.).  For  this  act  of  perfidy  he  had  to 
flee,  and  went  to  Haran,  where  his  uncle  (Laban) 
lived.  On  his  way  thither  he  had  a  vision  at 
Luz,  in  consequence  of  which  he  called  the  place 
Beth-el.  (2)  Kindly  received  by  his  uncle,  he  fell 
in  love  with  Rachel,  and  served  seven  years  for 
her,  only  to  be  cheated  by  the  substitution  of  the 
older  daughter,  Leah,  for  Rachel,  on  the  wedding- 
night,  • —  a  proceeding  which  the  Eastern  mar- 
riage-customs render  comparatively  easy.  He  had 
therefore  to  serve  another  seven  years  for  his- 
chosen  wife.  Leah  bore  him  four  sons  succes- 
sively,— Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah;  while 
Rachel  remained  childless.  By  Rachel's  maid, 
Bilhah,  Jacob  had  Dan  and  Naphtali;  by  Leah's 
maid,  Zilpah,  Gad  and  Asher ;  by  Leah  herself, 
Isaachar,  Zebulun,  and  his  only  daughter  men- 
tioned,— Dinah.  At  length  God  remembered  Ra- 
chel, and  she  bore  Joseph.  Not  only  in  children, 
but  in  all  his  possessions,  manifestly  favored,  it  is 
no  wonder  Laban  desired  him  to  stay ;  but  Jacob 
had  become  weary  of  the  long  subordination  and 
the  frequent  trickery  (xxxi.  7),  and,  knowmg 
that  Laban  would  not  willingly  let  him  go,  he 
departed  secretly,  was  pursued,  overtaken,  came, 
to  an  understanding  with  Laban,  and  so  in  peace 
started  once  more  for  Canaan.  The  news  of  the 
approach  of  his  brother  with  his  band  alarmed 
him.  But,  ere  he  met  his  brother,  a  change  was 
wrought  in  him.     He  wrestled  at  the  Jabbok  with 
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God  all  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  day,  and, 
in  reward  of  his  persistency,  received  the  bless- 
in°-  he  so  earnestly  desired,  and  a  new  name,  — 
Israel.  But,  ere  granting  his  request,  the  "  man  " 
touched  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh,  and  it  shrank, 
putting  his  thigh  out  of  joint.  To  his  surprise, 
Esau  was  very  friendly ;  and  the  brothers  sepa- 
rated peaceably,  to  meet  once  more  at  the  funeral 
of  their  father.  Jacob  settled  first  at  Shechem, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  in  consequence  of 
Simeon's  and  Levi's  conduct,  and  went  to  Beth-el, 
and  thence  to  Hebron.  On  this  latter  journey, 
Rachel  died  at  Bethlehem,  shortly  after  bearing 
Benoni,  or  Benjamin.  (3)  In  Hebron  the  patri- 
arch lived  quietly,  passed  through  heavy  sorrows 
in  the  supposed  death  of  Joseph,  the  pressure  of 
famine,  and  the  reluctant  separation  from  Benja- 
min. But  the  night  of  weeping  was  followed  by 
the  morning  of  joy.  He  left  Hebron  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Joseph,  was  personally  honored  by  the 
Pharaoh,  and  in  prosperity  and  tranquillity  passed 
his  last  days  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  When  he 
felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  gathered  his 
sons  about  him,  prophesied  the  fortunes  of  their 
respective  descendants,  and  died  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years.  His  funeral  was 
attended  with  royal  pomp. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  is  best 
expressed  by  his  double  name.  Jacob  was  he ;  for 
he  was  naturally  adroit  and  sly,  and  thus  got  the 
better  of  the  physically  stronger,  more  warlike 
Esau,  and  the  egoistical,  calculating  Laban.  Yet 
he  was  not  sordid  in  his  aims.  He  sought  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  earthly  possessions,  and 
so  he  was  Israel :  for  he  wrestled  for  the  divine 
blessing  as  the  most  valuable  thing  one  could 
have ;  to  win  it,  he  summoned  all  his  energy,  and 
underwent  every  deprivation.  It  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life.  He  began  the  struggle  in  his 
mother's  womb,  and  kept  this  end  steadily  in 
view,  until,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  re- 
ceived it.  It  is  true  he  was  far  from  being  per- 
fect. In  him  the  lower  nature  was  in  conflict 
with  the  higher,  and  often  victorious  ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  life  much  more  troubled  than  that  of 
his  father's,  he  was  purified.  He  was  punished 
by  a  personal  experience  of  the  treatment  he  had 
given  others.  The  deceiver  of  his  father  was 
deceived  by  Laban  and  by  his  own  sons.  The 
loving  God  of  Jacob  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  faults  of  his  favorite,  but  approved  his  hum- 
ble, hearty,  undaunted  desire  after  salvation. 

Lit.  —  See  the  appropriate  sections  in  Josephus, 
the  Commentaries,  Bible  Dictionaries,  in  Kurtz  : 
History  of  the  Old  Covenant :  Ewald  :  History  of 
Israel;  Hexgstenberg  :  Kingdom  of  God  under 
the  Old  Testament;  Bernstein:  Ur sprung  d.  Sagen 
'on  Abraham,  Isaak,  und  Jacob,  Berlin,  1871  ; 
A.Kohler:  Biblische  Geschichte  A.  T.,  Erlangen, 
l^S;  L.  Seinecke  :  Geschichte  d.  Votkes  Israel, 
<>ottingen,  1876.  See  also  the  art.  in  Hambur- 
ger :  lieal-Encyklopadie  des  Judenthums  for  the 
lalmudic  fancies  respecting  Jacob,     v.  orelli. 

JACOB'S  WELL  is  mentioned  in  John  iv.  5 
as  a  well  near  the  city  of  Sychar,  in  Samaria,  on 
the  parcel  of  ground  which  the  patriarch  Jacob 
gave  to  his  son  Joseph  (compare  Gen.  xxxiii.  19  ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  32).  There  the  Lord  sat  down  once 
while  travelling  from  Judaea  to  Galilee,  wearied 
ironi  the  journey,  and  then  occurred  the  wonderful 
20- 1  r 


conversation  related  in  John  iv.  7-28.  The  place 
can  still  be  identified  with  certainty,  as  situated 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  the  town 
of  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem,  close  by  the 
highway  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim.  The  well,  which  is  lined 
with  masonry,  is  now  only  seventy-five  feet  deep, 
and  mostly  dry,  it  having  been  filled  up  with 
debris  of  the  adjacent  ruined  buildings;  but  in 
1838,  when  Robinson  visited  it,  it  was  a  hundred 
and  five  feet  deep.  Jerome,  in  his  Onomasticon, 
tells  us  that  at  his  time  a  church  built  over  the 
well  occupied  the  site.  That  church  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  crusades ;  but  in  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  replaced  by  a  chapel,  which  now 
also  has  fallen  into  ruins.  See  Conder  :  Sychar 
and  Sychem,  in  Statements,  1877,  p.  149  ;  [Schaff  : 
Through  Bible  Lands,  1879,  p.  312.]     RUETSCHI. 

JACOB  BARAD/EUS,  b.  at  Telia;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  Phasilta,  near  Nisibis, 
and  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  Constantinople  as 
a  monk,  when,  in  541  or  543,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Nisibis  by  Theodosius,  the  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  held  a  prisoner 
in  Constantinople.  In  this  position  he  labored 
with  great  energy  and  success  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  the  scattered  Monophy- 
site party  in  the  East.  "  Light-footed  as  Asa- 
hel"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  clad  in  rags  (whence 
Baradai,  "  a  coarse  horse-blanket "),  he  wandered 
from  the  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  preaching  during  the  day,  and  often 
walking  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  night,  thus 
escaping  his  persecutors.  He  consecrated  two 
patriarchs,  twenty-seven  (according  to  another 
reading,  eighty-seven)  bishops,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  priests  and  deacons.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  whole  party  was  called,  after  him, 
the  Jacobites.  Of  written  monuments  he  left  very 
little.  An  anaphora,  translated  into  Latin  by 
Renaudot  {Lit.  Or.  Coll.,  ii.  333),  is  ascribed  to 
him;  also  a  Confession,  of  which  an  Ethiopian 
version  is  extant  in  several  manuscripts,  edited 
and  translated  by  Cornill,  in  Zeitschrift  d.  Deut. 
Morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  1876.  A  number  of  his  ency- 
clical letters  are  contained  in  a  Syrian  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum.  E.  nestle. 

JACOB  OF  EDESSA  (Syriac,  Orrhoenus),  b. 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  at  'Indaba, 
near  Antioch  ;  studied  in  Alexandria,  and  was  in 
684  appointed  bishop  of  Edessa,  but  resigned  in 
688,  on  account  of  disputes  with  his  clergy,  and 
lived  eleven  years  in  the  monastery  of  Eusebona, 
then  nine  years  in  the  great  monastery  of  Tell  'eda. 
When  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Edessa,  Habib, 
died,  in  708,  he  was  invited  to  resume  office.  He 
consented,  but  died  while  on  the  journey  to 
Edessa,  June  5.  He  wrote  on  theology,  history, 
philosophy,  and  grammar.  He  was  master  of 
three  languages,  —  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
He  corrected  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  translated  books  of  Aristotle,  Por- 
phyry, the  two  Gregories,  and  others,  into  Syriac  : 
his  literary  accomplishments  were,  indeed,  of  the 
very  highest  order.  Of  his  works  much  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  is  found  in  the  libraries  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Florence,  and  Rome.  See  the  respec- 
tive catalogues  of  Syriac  manuscripts.  Something- 
has  also  been  published:  his  Syriac  grammar, 
edited  by  Wright,  London,  1871 ;  several  of  Ins 
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letters  in  Assemani  :  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  i.  468- 
494 ;  and  in  Wright  :  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, 1867.  See  also  Barhebrjeus  :  Chronicon 
Ecdesiast.  (1872,  i.  289).  E.  NESTLE. 

JACOB  OF  JUTERBOGK,  b.  at  Jiiterbogk, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  1381 ; 
d.  at  Erfurt,  1465  or  1466;  entered  the  Polish 
monastery,  the  Paradise,  and  was  by  its  abbot 
sent  to  Cracow  to  study ;  found  the  rules  of  the 
Cistercian  order  too  lax,  and  adopted  those  of 
the  Carthusian  order,  1441 ;  removed  to  the  mon- 
astery, ad  montem  St.  Salvatoris,  in  Erfurt,  and 
labored  in  the  university  there  as  professor  of 
canon  law.  He  has  a  special  interest  on  account 
of  his  reformatory  zeal.  Not  that  he  in  any  way 
felt  himself  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  but  he  fully  realized  the  corruption  of 
her  morals,  and  spoke  with  great  frankness  of  the 
necessary  reforms  in  Petitiones  religiosorum  pro 
reformatione  sui  status ;  De  negligentia  prmlatorum  ; 
Avisamentum  ad  papam,  addressed  to  Nicholas 
V. ;  and  De  septem  stalibus  ecclesioz.  In  his  works 
he  calls  himself  variously  Jacobus  de  Jutirbock,  de 
Paradiso,  de  Polonia,  Cisterciensis,  Carthusiensis, 
de  Erfordia,  etc.  See  Ullmann  :  Reformatoren 
vor  d.  Ref.,  1866,  vol.  i.       PAUL  TSCHACKERT. 

JACOB  (Aphraates)  OF  MAR  MATTAI.  See 
Aphraates. 

JACOB  OF  MISA,  also  called  Jacobellus,  from 
his  small  stature ;  b.  at  Misa,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  studied 
theology  at  Prague,  and  was  appointed  pastor, 
first  at  Tina,  afterwards  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  in  Prague,  where  he  d.  Aug.  9,  1429. 
His  study  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  showed 
him  that  the  withholding  of  the  cup  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  laity 
was  an  arbitrary  and  completely  unwarranted 
measure  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  first  pro- 
pounded and  defended  his  views  in  a  public 
disputation  (1414)  ;  and  when  Hus,  at  that  time 
in  jail  in  Constance,  accepted  them,  he  published 
his  Demonstration  and  began  to  administer  the 
cup  to  his  parishioners,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  bishop  and  the  university.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  were  much  alarmed;  and 
in  the  thirteenth  session  (June  15,  1415),  they 
issued  a  curious  decree,  admitting  in  theory  as 
truth  what  in  practice  they  condemned  as  heresy. 
Jacob  answered  in  his  Apologia :  and,  though  he 
would  by  no  means  submit,  he  was  not  removed 
from  his  office,  perhaps  because  in  other  points, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  he 
agreed  with  the  Roman  Church. 

JACOB  OF  NISIBIS,  also  called  Jacob  the 
Great,  lived  for  some  time,  together  with  Eugeni- 
us,  the  founder  of  Persian  monachism,  as  a  hermit 
in  the  Kurdian  Mountains,  but  was  in  309  chosen 
bishop  of  Nisibis  (Zoba) ;  built  the  famous  church 
there  (313-320),  of  which  ruins  are  still  extant ; 
was  present,  together  with  his  disciple,  Ephraem 
Syrus,  at  the  Council  of  Nicaja,  325;  and  d.  338. 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  See 
art.  Aphraates,  and  Ephraem:  Carmina  Nisi- 
bena,  ed.  Bickell,  1866.  e.  nestle. 

JACOB  OF  SAROg,  b.  at  Curtamum,  on  the 
Euphrates,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  451 ;  d. 
at  Sarug,  Nov.  29,  521,  where  he  had  been  chosen 
bishop  in  519.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
keeping   no  less  than  seventy  scribes  busy  with 


copying  his  works.  Besides  other  works,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  homilies  or  orations,  in 
the  common  Syriac  metre,  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Barhebrreus  knew  a  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican  contains  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three ;  that  of  London,  a  hundred  and 
forty ;  that  of  Paris,  one  hundred.  Most  of  his 
works  still  remain  in  manuscript.  Some*  have 
been  printed  in  Breviarium  feriale  Syr.,  and  Offici- 
um  Dominicale;  Assemani:  Act.  Sanct.  Mart.,  ii.; 
Cureton:  Ancient  Syriac  Documents,  1864;  Monu- 
menta  Syrica,  i. ;  Abbeloos  :  /.  B.  de  vita  et  scriptis 
S.  J.  Bat.  Sar.,  Louvain,  1867.  His  memory  is 
greatly  revered  by  the  Jacobites  and  Maronites, 
and  even  by  the  later  Nestorians ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  documents  published  by  Abbe  Martin,  in 
Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft, 
1876,  he  remained  a  Monophysite  to  his  death. 
A  Life  of  him  was  written  by  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
Bibl.  Orient.,  i. :  another  (anonymous)  is  found  in 
Act.  Sanct.  Oct.  12,  929,  and  in  Abbeloos,  I.e. 
See  Abbe  Martin  :  Un  Eveque-Poete,  in  Revue 
des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques,  4  ser.  t.  iii.,  October, 
November,  1876.  E.  nestle. 

JACOB  OF  VITRY  (Jacobus  Vitriacus,  or  de 
Vitriaco),  b.  at  Vitry-sur-Seine,  1160;  d.  in 
Rome,  April  30,  1240;  was  appointed  presbyter 
parochialis,  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  1200,  but 
gave  up  this  position  in  1210,  and  removed  to  the 
monastery  of  Oignies,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
attracted  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Belgian  nun 
Mary,  whose  life  he  wrote  (ed.  by  Fr.  Moschus, 
Arras,  1660,  and  in  Act.  Sanct.,  June  23).  At 
the  instance  of  the  Pope  he  began  in  1213 
preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses ;  and 
so  great  was  the  impression  his  eloquence  pro- 
duced (Sennones,  Antwerp,  1575 ;  compare  Le  Coy 
de  la  Mapche  :  La  Chaire  francaise  au  moyen 
age,  1868),  that  in  1217  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Ptolemais.  In  Palestine,  whei-e  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  he  made  himself  well  approved,  espe- 
cially by  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  children 
of  the  Saracen  captives.  But,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Honorius  III.,  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Oignies.  Gregory  IX.,  however,  used  him  in 
many  important  diplomatical  missions,  and  made 
him  bishop  of  Frascati,  and  a  cardinal.  His 
principal  work,  Historia  orientalis  et  occidentalis, 
was  first  edited  by  Fr.  Moschus,  Douay,  1597; 
then  by  Martene  and  Durand,  in  Thes.  Nov. 
Anecd.,  iii.,  Paris,  1717.  His  letters  have  also 
great  interest;  Martene,  I.e.,  and  Bongarsius  : 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  i.  See  Matzer:  De  J. 
Vitr.,  Munster,  1864.  WAGENMANN. 

JACOBI,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  b.  at  Diisseldorf, 
Jan.  25,  1743;  d.  at  Pempelfort,  an  estate  he 
possessed  near  his  native  city,  March  10,  1819; 
was  educated,  at  Francfort  and  Geneva,  for  a 
commercial  career,  but  showed  from  early  youth 
great  inclination  towards  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. In  1763  he  took  the  lead  of  the  mercantile 
concern  his  father  had  established  at  Diisseldorf ; 
and  in  1770  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil for  the  duchies  of  Jaliers  and  Berg.  In  1779 
he  was  invited  to  Munich  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion ;  but,  not  finding  circumstances  there  after 
his  taste,  he  retired  to  Pempelfort,  where  he 
remained  until  the  war  drove  him  away,  1793. 
He  went  to  Holstein,  and  staid  there  for  ten  years, 
in  1804  he  was  again  invited  to  Munich,  as  presi- 
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dent  of  the  academy;  and  he  remained  there 
till  1812.  His  first  literary  productions  were 
Allicill's  Brief- Sammhmg  (1774)  and  Woldemar 
(1779),  two  philosophical  novels,  of  which  espe- 
cially the  latter  gives  an  easy  outline  of  his 
philosophical  speculations.  In  1785  his  Briefe 
iiber  die  Lehre  Spinozas  implicated  him  in  a  con- 
troversy -with  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  the  Berlin 
philosophers ;  and  in  1787  a  similar  conflict  with 
Kant  and  the  critical  school  ensued  from  his  David 
Hume  iiber  den  Glauben.  In  1801  he  published 
one  of  his  most  important  works,  Ueber  das  Unter- 
nehmen  des  Kriticismus  die  Vernunft  zu  Verstande 
zu  Iringen,  and  in  1811  his  last  great  book,  Von 
den  gottlichen  Dingen,  which  called  forth  a  very 
bitter  rejoinder  from  Schelling.  Jacobi's  philoso- 
phy is  not  a  system :  on  the  contrary,  his  fun- 
damental principle  —  the  limitation  of  thought, 
its  incapability  to  explain  the  existence  of  facts, 
to  do  any  thing  more  than  connect  them  with 
each  other  —  places  him  in  direct  opposition  to 
any  purely  demonstrative  system.  All  thought, 
■when  applied  alone,  and  carried  resolutely  to  its 
last  consequences,  ends  in  atheism  and  fatalism. 
It  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  faith,  which  is 
the  only  organ  of  objective  truth.  Nevertheless, 
though  Jacobi,  as  the  "philosopher  of  faith,"  rests 
his  speculations  on  intuition  as  their  proper  foun- 
dation, he  is  very  far  from  the  romantic  fanciful- 
n ess  of  Schelling.  He  was  a  sharp  critic;  and 
Schelling,  as  well  as  Kant,  felt  the  penetrating 
power  of  his  searching  eye.  In  this  point,  as  in 
many  others,  he  resembles  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who,  indeed,  owed  not  a  little  to  him.  His  works 
were  collected  by  himself,  and  provided  with  very 
instructive  prefaces  and  appendixes.  His  letters 
were  edited  by  Roth,  1825-27,  2  vols.  His  life 
was  written  by  Kuhn  :  Jacobi  und  die  Philosophie 
seiner  Zeit,  1834,  and  Zierngiebl  :  Jacobis  Leben, 
Dichten,  und  Denken,  1867. 

JACOBITES  was,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  name  of  the  Syrian,  and  some- 
times also  that  of  the  Egyptian  Monophysites. 
Originating  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
Monophysitism  spread  among  the  Syrians,  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  and  Armenians ;  and  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  minor  modifications,  these 
four  churches  agree  in  all  fundamental  doctrines. 
The  name,  however,  derived  from  Jacob  Bara- 
daeus,  and  not  from  the  apostle  or  the  patriarch, 
is  generally  confined  to  the  Syrian  Monophysites. 
The  Egyptian  Monophysites  called  themselves, 
in  olden  times,  Theodosians,  or  Severians,  or 
Dioscorians. 

Most  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  hostile 
to  the  Monophysites.  Only  Zeno  ancl  Anasta- 
sius  favored  them.  Justinian's  attempt  at  recon- 
ciling them  with  the  Catholic  Church  failed, 
irom  the  later  emperors  the  Syrian  Jacobites 
sintered  very  much,  while  their  Egvptian  breth- 
ren seemed  to  get  along  tolerably  well  with  the 
-Mohammedans.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII. 
U-n-l-So)  the  number  of  Jacobites  in  Svria  ap- 
pears to  have  decreased.  It  was  estimated,  that 
in  .Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  there  lived 
only  about  fifty  thousand  families  scattered  about, 
mostly  m  the  villages  and  small  towns.  Their 
patriarch  resided  at  Caramit :  under  him  ranged 
nve  metropolitans,  —  at  Amid,  Mosul,  Maadan, 
naleb,  and  Jerusalem,  —  and  six  bishops,  at  Mar- 


din,  Edessa,  Gezira,  Gargara,  Tagrit,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  Dutchman,  Kootwyk  (Itiner.  Hierosol. 
et  Syriamen,  Antwerp,  1619),  describes  them  as 
very  poor.  Richard  Pococke  (Descriptions  of  the 
East,  London,  1743-45)  estimated,  that,  out  of 
twenty  thousand  Christians  in  Damascus,  there 
were  only  two  hundred  Jacobites.  Niebuhr 
(Reisebeschreibung,  Copenhagen,  1770)  found  a 
small  congregation  at  Nisibis,  and  tells  us  that 
at  Mardin  they  had  three  churches ;  at  Orfa,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  houses ;  in  Jerusalem,  a  small 
monastery,  etc. ;  while  they  occupied  the  whole 
district  of  Tor,  where  they  also  had  an  independ- 
ent patriarch  besides  the  one  residing  at  Caramit. 
Buckingham,  who  travelled  in  Mesopotamia  in 
1816,  estimated  the  number  of  Jacobites  in  Mar- 
din  at  two  thousand  out  of  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
he  found  two  Jacobite  monasteries.  In  Diabekr 
he  counted  four  hundred,  and  in  Mosul  three 
hundred  families.  In  these  figures  no  considera- 
ble change  seems  to  have  taken  place  later  on. 
See  E.  Robinson:  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
Boston,  1841 ;  J.  L.  Porter  :  Five  Years  in  Da- 
mascus,  London,  1855.  Sadad,  where  they  num- 
ber about  six  thousand  souls,  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jacobites  in  Syria. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  and  institutions  which 
distinguish  the  Jacobites  are,  the  conception  of 
one  nature  in  Christ,  resulting  from  a  perfect 
blending  of  the  divine  and  human  in  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula,  ex  duabus  naturis,  non  in 
duabus ;  the  rejection  of  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  while  those  of  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus,  the  so-called  "  Robber  Syn- 
od," are  accepted ;  the  veneration  of  Jacob  of 
Sarug,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Dioscorus,  Severus,  Pe- 
trus  Fullo,  and  Jacob  Baradseus  as  teachers  and 
saints,  while  Eutyches  is  condemned ;  the  use  of 
leavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  mak- 
ing of  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  finger ;  the 
frequent  application  of  the  lot  at  elections  of 
bishops  and  patriarchs.  The  Jacobite  patriarch 
is  styled  "Patriarch  of  Antioch;"  but  the 
Greeks,  who  consider  the  Jacobites  as  heretics, 
have  never  allowed  him  to  reside  there.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  it  became  custom- 
ary for  the  patriarch  to  change  his  name  on  his 
election  ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  Ignatius  became 
the  fixed  name  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  as 
Peter  is  that  of  the  Maronite,  Joseph  that  of  the 
Chaldean,  and  Simon  or  Elijah,  that  of  the  Xes- 
torian  patriarchs.  The  Jacobite  Church  has 
produced  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  men, 
scholars,  authors,  etc.  See  Assemani:  Bibl.  Ori- 
ent., ii.  The  various  attempts  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Jacobites  have  not  led  to  any  remarka- 
ble results. 

Lit. — D'Avril:  Etude  sur  la  Chalde'e  chxii- 
enne,  Paris,  1864;  Martin:  La  Chalde'e,  Rome, 
1867;    Khayyath:    Syri    orientales,    etc,    Rome, 

1870.  E.  RODIGER.      E.  NESTLE. 

JACOBUS  DE  VORAGINE,  b.  at  Viraggio, 
1230 ;  d.  in  Genoa,  1298 ;  entered  the  order  of  ihr 
Preaching  Friars  in  1244,  and  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa  in  1292.  His  great  fame  he  owes 
to  his  collection  of  legends,  —  Lcgenda  Sancto- 
rum, Legenda  Aurea,  also  called  Historia  Longobar- 
dica,  from  the  short  Lombard  chronicle  attached 
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to  the  life  of  Pope  Pelagius.  The  materials  of 
which  the  book  is  composed  were  derived  partly 
from  apocryphal  gospels,  acts  of  apostles,  acts  of 
martyrs,  and  partly  from  mediaeval  traditions  of 
the  wildest  description ;  but  just  this  made  it  ac- 
ceptable to  the  time.  It  was  translated  into  all 
European  languages  [into  English  by  William 
Caxton,  in  the  fifteenth  century],  and  reprinted 
over  and  over  again.  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  sermons  (Sermones  de  Sanctis,  Lyons,  1494 ; 
Mariale,  Venice,  1497,  etc.)  and  a  book  in  de- 
fence of  the  Dominican  order.  His  chronicle  of 
Genoa  is  found  in  Muratori  :  Scriptores  Rerum 
Italicarum,  ix.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

JACOBUS,  Melancthon  Williams,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
b.  at  Newark,  N.J.,  Sept.  19,  1816;  d.  at  Alle- 
gheny, Penn.,  Oct.  28,  1876.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1834,  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  1838;  taught  in  the 
Hebrew  department  for  a  year ;  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  1839- 
50 ;  and  from  1851  till  his  death  was  professor  of 
Oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Allegheny,  Penn.  In  1869  he  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School), 
the  last  assembly  before  the  re-union.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  popular  series  of  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  there  appeared  Matthew, 
with  Harmony  (New  York,  1848),  Mark  and  Luke 
(1853),  John  (1856),  Acts  (1859),  and  in  1864-65 
Notes  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  2  vols.  His  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament  were  republished  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1862.  See  sketch  of  his  life  in  Presbyte- 
rian Re-union  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  530-532. 

JACOMB,  Thomas,  b.  at  Burton  Lazars,  Leices- 
tershire, 1622 ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  pastor  in 
London ;  ejected  in  1662  for  nonconformity ;  d. 
at  Exeter,  March  27,  1687.  He  was  one  of  the 
continuators  of  Poole's  Annotations;  but  his  fame 
rests  upon  his  Several  Sermons  preached  on  the 
ivhole  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  : 
Eighteen  of  ivhich,  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  J^Lh  verses, 
are  here  published  [all  published],  London,  1672, 
republished,  Edinburgh,  1868.  ♦ 

JACOPONE  DA  TODI,  the  author  of  the  Slabal 
mater,  b.  at  Todi,  Italy,  about  1240 ;  d.  Dec.  24, 
1306,  in  the  convent  of  Collazone.  His  real  name 
was  Jacopo  de  Benedetti,  or  Jacobus  de  Benedic- 
tis  (the  Latin  form),  Benedetti  being  the  family 
name.  He  spent  the  years  of  early  manhood  in 
revelry  and  carousing.  His  talents,  however,  won 
him  both  degrees  of  the  law  at  Bologna.  He 
gave  himself  up  with  enthusiasm  to  the  practice 
of  law,  when  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  violent  death  of  his  wife, 
from  the  falling  of  a  gallery  in  a  theatre.  He 
decided  to  become  a  monk,  and  one  morning  ap- 
peared in  the  market-place,  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  harnessed  like  a  beast  of  burden.  He  sub- 
mitted to  painful  asceticism  for  ten  years,  when 
he  was  admitted,  in  1278,  to  the  Franciscan  order 
of  Minorites.  He  was  led  by  the  corruption  of 
the  Church  to  compose  poems  arraigning  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1303),  and  in  1297  entered 
into  a  confederacy  of  Roman  nobles  to  compass 
his  deposition.  For  this  he  was  placed  in  close 
confinement,  and  limited  to  bread  and  water,  until 
the  death  of  Boniface,  in  1303.  He  spent  his  last 
days  at  Collazone,  and  lies  buried  at  Todi,  where 
the  following  inscription  was  placed  over  his  re- 


mains in  1569 :  Ossa  Bead  Jacoponi  de  Benedictis 
Tudertini  Fratris  ordinis  Minorum,  qui  stultus  prop- 
ter Christum  nova  mundum  arte  delusit  et  cozlum 
rapuit  ("  The  remains  of  the  blessed  J.  d.  B.  T.  a 
brother  of  the  order  of  Minorites,  who,  becoming 
a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  deluded  the  world  by  a 
new  art,  and  carried  off  heaven").  The  expres- 
sion "  fool "  refers  to  the  tradition  that  he  was 
partially  insane.  His  last  hours  were  consoled 
by  his  own  hymn,  Giesu  nostra  fidanza  ("  Jesus 
our  confidence  ") ;  and  his  last  words  are  reported 
to  have  been,  "Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit." 

Jacopone  wrote  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian. 
The  Florentine  edition  of  1490  contains  a  hun- 
dred Italian  pieces;  and  the  Venetian  of  1614, 
two  hundred  and  eleven.  These  poems  consist 
of  odes,  satires,  penitential  psalms,  etc.  He  wrote 
for  the  people,  and  reached  the  heart  of  his 
nation.  His  two  most  important  Latin  hymns 
(if  the  second  be  his)  are  the  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
("  At  the  cross  her  station  keeping  "),  and  its  com- 
panion-piece, recently  discovered,  Stabat  mater  spe- 
ciosa  ("  Stood  the  glad  and  beauteous  mother  "). 
The  former  hymn  depicts  the  sorrows  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (John 
xix.  25) ;  the  latter,  her  joys  at  the  manger.  The 
Stabat  mater  has  been  attributed  to  Gregory  the 
Great  (d.  606),  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153), 
and  Innocent  III.  It  is  anonymous  in  the  copies 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  the 
uniform  tradition  attributes  it  to  Jacopone,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not 
hold  to  it.  The  Flagellants,  who  marched  through 
Italy  in  1398,  sang  it  \_Summa  historalis,  by  Anto- 
ninus Florentinus  (d.  1450) ;  Annals  of  Detmar 
of  Liibeck  and  Georg  Stella  (d.  1420)]. 

The  Stabat  mater  is  the  most  pathetic  hymn  of 
the  middle  ages  or  any  other  age.  It  is  defaced 
by  Mariolatry,  but  its  soft  melody  and  tender 
pathos  will  always  delight  and  soothe  the  ear. 
It  has  frequently  been  set  to  music;  first  by 
Nanini  (about  1620),  and  since  by  Astorga  (about 
1700),  Palestrina,  Pergolese  (about  1736),  Haydn, 
Rossini,  and  others.  It  is  sung  to  Palestrina's 
music  on  Palm  Sunday,  at  Rome.  [Lisco  gives 
fifty-three  German  translations  of  the  Stabat  mater ; 
and  it  has  often  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lord  Lindsay,  Caswall,  Coles,  Benedict,  etc.  The 
Mater  speciosa  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Neale, 
Coles,  Benedict,  etc.] 

Lit. — Laude  di  Frate  Jac.  da  Todi,  Firenze, 
1490;  Wadding:  Annales  Minorum,  Rome,  1733 
(v.  407  sqq. ;  vi.  77  sqq.)  ;  Lisco :  Stabat  mater, 
Berlin,  1843 ;  the  works  of  Daniel  and  Mone  ; 
Ozanam  :  Les  pokes  Franciscains  en  Italie  au 
treizieme  si'ecle,  Paris,  1852 ;  [Coles  :  Latin  Hymns 
with  Original  Translations  and  Notes,  New  York, 
1868;  Schaff:  Art.  in  Hours  at  Home,  for  1866, 
and  Christ  in  Song,  New  York,  1869,  pp.  136- 
138].  lauxmastn. 

JA'EL  (l$\,  "wild  goat"),  the  wife  of  Heber, 
the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  tribe,  was  a  heroine 
whose  patriotic  deed  Deborah  magnified  in  her 
triumphant  song  of  victory  (Judg.  v.  24-26). 
In  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  Canaanites,  after 
their  defeat  by  Barak  and  Deborah,  Sisera  was 
induced,  by  the  invitation  of  Jael,  to  stop  in  at 
her  tent,  whose  seclusion  might  be  expected  to 
effectually  concsal  him.    After  refreshing  himself 
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with  buttermilk,  he  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  con- 
dition, Jael  took  a  tent^pin,  and  drove  it  through 
his  temples.  The  impassioned  eulogy  of  Deborah 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  for  its 
deliverance  from  its  enemy.  Jael's  deed  was 
prompted  by  patriotic  motives,  and  was  a  bold 
act ;  but  the  deed  was  carried  out  by  a  resort  to 
treachery  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
The  best  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
justification  of  the  deed  will  be  found  in  Mozley's 
Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages. 
JAFFE,  Philipp,  b.  at  Schwerzenz,  Posen,  Feb. 

17,  1819 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  April,  1870.  He  studied 
first  medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  history;  was  the  collaborator  of 
Pertz  in  the  publication  of  the  Monumentas  Ger- 
manic, 1854-63,  and  was  in  1862  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
His  principal  works  are,  History  of  the  Empire 
under  Lothair  the  Saxon;  History  of  the  Empire 
under  Conrad  III. ;  Regesta  Pontificum  Romano- 
rum,  1851  (2d  ed.,  1881  sq.);  and  Bibliotheca  Rerum 
Germanorum,  1864-69. 

JAHN,  Johann,  b.  at  Tasswitz,  Moravia,  June 

18,  1750  ;  d.  in  Vienna,  Aug.  16,  1816 ;  entered 
the  Premonstratensian  order  in  1774,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and 
exegesis  at  the  gymrasiums  of  Olmutz  in  1784, 
and  in  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1789 ;  but,  as 
on  several  points  of  exegesis  his  views  deviated 
from  those  maintained  by  the  theologians  of  the 
curia,  he  was  removed  from  his  chair  in  1805, 
and  made  canon  of  St.  Stephen.  His  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  and  Arch.  Biblica  were 
even  put  ou  the  Index.  His  grammars  and  text- 
books were  much  used  by  students  of  the  Syriac, 
Arab,  and  Chaldee  languages.  In  English  are 
his  Biblical  Archceology,  Andover  (U.  S.),  1823, 
5th  ed.,  N.Y.,  1849  ;  and  his  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  Andover  (U.  S.),  1828,  2  vols.,  3d 
ed.  rev.,  Oxford,  1840. 

JAINS,  The  name  of  a  very  numerous  and 
wealthy  sect  among  the  Hindus,  founded  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  B.C.,  by  Vardhamana 
(commonly  called  Maha-vira),  a  contemporary  of 
Gautama,  the  Buddha.  Their  belief  resembles 
Buddhism  in  some  particulars,  as  in  their  rever- 
ence for  life  in  all  its  forms,  which  leads  them 
to  scrupulously  avoid  destroying  even  insects. 
They  are,  too,  accounted  heretics  by  the  orthodox 
Brahman.  But  in  most  respects  they  differ  from 
Buddhists;  as  (a)  in  the  use  of  the  word  "nirvana," 
by  which  they  mean  immortality,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  transmigration, 
in  consequence  of  "  the  practice  of  the  four  virtues, 
—  liberality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  remorse  for 
failings,  — by  goodness  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  and  by  kindness  to  the  mute  creation,  and 
even  to  the  forms  of  vegetable  life ;  "  (6)  in  their 
theism,  indeed  almost  monotheism ;  and  (e)  in 
their  customs.  They  reject  the  Vedas,  and  appeal 
to  then-  own  sacred  books,  called  Agamas,  which 
are  now  written  in  Sanscrit,  though  formerly  in 
irakrit.  They  worship  twenty-four  immortal 
saints,  and  deny  the  sacrednes  of   caste.     They 


are  divided  into  two  parties,  — the  Digambaras, 
the  •'  sky-clad  "  (i.e.,  naked),  and  the  Swetambaras, 
the  '  white-robed."     Vardhamana  and  his  imme- 
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aiate  followers  went  naked;   but  the  custom  is 
now  abandoned,  although  the  idols  in  the  Jain 


temples  are  still  always  naked.  Their  priests  are 
celibates,  and  their  widows  are  not  allowed  to 
remarry.  The  Jain  temples  and  caves  are  re- 
markable. The  series  of  temples  and  shrines  on 
Mount  Abu  is  "  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  India," 
and  presents  most  striking  evidence  of  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  sect.  Some  of  their  idols 
are  enormous  in  height. 

Lit.  —Wilson:  A  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  Calcutta,  1846 ;  Elliott  :  On  the 
Characteristics  of  the  Population  of  India,  London, 
1869  ;  M.  Williams  :  Hinduism,  London,  1878 ;  A. 
Barth:  The  Religions  of  India,  London,  1881; 
Fukgusson  and  Burgess  :  Cave  Temples  in  India, 
London,  1880. 

JAMES,  the  name  of  three  important  characters 
of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee. — His  mother, 
Salome,  was  a  follower  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ; 
Mark  xv.  41).  He  was  the  brother  of  John,  and 
older  than  he,  as  is  very  probable  from  the  fact 
that  his  name  is  almost  always  mentioned  before 
John's  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark  hi.  17,  etc.).  It  is 
likely,  though  not  certain,  that  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ  immediately  after  the  baptism  in 
the  Jordan  (John  i.  32  sqq.).  He  and  his  brother 
were  surnamed  Boanerges,  i.e.,  "sons  of  thunder" 
by  Christ  (Mark  iii.  17).  The  reason  for  giving 
this  designation  is  not  recorded.  He  certainly 
did  not  intend  an  allusion  to  their  eloquence,  as 
the  fathers  supposed.  The  more  probable  view 
is,  that  the  surname  had  reference  to  their  pas- 
sionate and  vehement  nature,  both  in  thought 
and  emotion,  which  sometimes  showed  itself  in 
ambitious  aspirations  (Mark  x.  35  sqq.)  for  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but 
also  in  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  James  belonged,  with  John  and  Peter, 
to  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  more  intimate 
disciples,  was  admitted  into  the  chamber  of 
Jairus'  daughter  (Mark  v.  37),  to  the  vision  of 
the  transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  2),  and  to  the 
scene  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  (Matt.  xxvi. 
37).  In  the  history  of  the  early  apostolic  church 
nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him  than  his  death 
by  the  sword,  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii. 
2).  He  was  the  first  of  the  apostles  to  suffer 
martyrdom;  and  thus,  in  a  more  pronounced 
measure  than  in  the  case  of  John,  the  prediction 
of  Christ  was  fulfilled  in  his  experience,  that  the 
brothers  should  indeed  drink  of  his  cup,  and  be 
baptized  with  his  baptism  (Mark  x.  39);  and,  at 
least  in  point  of  time,  he  received  the  second 
place  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Eccle- 
siastical tradition  says  that  the  accuser  of  James 
confessed  Christ,  and,  after  receiving  the  apostle's 
pardon,  himself  suffered  martyrdom  (Clem.  Alex., 
in  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  ii.  9).  The  Church  of  Spain 
boasts  that  he  shared  in  its  foundation,  but  its 
fables  are  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament. 

II.  James  the  Son  of  Alph^eus,  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  is  so  designated  in 
four  places,  —  Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13.  No  other  passage  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  regarded  as  referring  to  him  or  his 
family,  and  nothing  further  is  known  definitely 
of  his  life.  The  alleged  blood  relationship  of  his 
family  with  the  house  of  Jesus  lacks  all  evidence. 
This  hypothesis  identifies  his  father  Alphseus  with 
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Clopas,  and  makes  "  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas " 
(John  xix.  25)  a  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  or  Clopas  a  brother  of  Joseph  (Hegesippus). 
These  suggestions  are  pure  assumptions ;  for  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  Mapia  ri  tov  Kluna  means  the 
wife  of  Clopas.  It  may  mean  the  mother,  or  the 
daughter,  of  Clopas.  Nor  has  the  identification 
of  the  name  Alphseus  with  Clopas  any  thing  in 
its  favor.  A  further  objection  is,  that  sisters 
would  not  be  apt  to  have  the  same  name,  Mary. 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  the  James  whose  mother 
is  called  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xvi.  1), 
and  who  is  styled  "  James  the  Less,"  and  the 
brother  of  Joses  (Mark  xv.  40).  The  title  "the 
Less  "  contained  an  allusion  to  his  stature,  and 
was  not  given  to  distinguish  him  from  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee  (Meyer).  But  it  is  possible  that 
another  James  is  here  mentioned,  as  we  would 
rather  expect  the  expression,  "  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus."  Of  his  further  experiences  we  know 
nothing,  except  that,  according  to  tradition,  he 
labored  in  Egypt,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom 
by  crucifixion,  in  the  city  of  Ostrakine  (Niceph., 
ii.  40). 

III.  James  the  Just,  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord,  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  is 
distinguished  from  the  two  apostles  of  the  same 
name  in  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Acts  xii.  17, 
xv.  13,  xxi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7 ;  Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9,  12 ; 
Jas.  i.  1;  Jude  1 ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Ant.,  XX.  9, 1),  Hegesippus  (Eusebius :  H.  E.,  ii. 
33),  and  the  Church  fathers.  In  the  early  Church 
the  existence  of  our  James  as  a  distinct  person 
was  denied  by  some;  he  being  identified  with 
one  of  the  two  apostles  of  that  name,  and  more 
generally  with  James  the  son  of  Alphseus.  The 
fraternal  relation  reported  to  have  existed  between 
James  and  Jesus  was  explained  as  a  relation  be- 
tween cousins.  But  Tertullian  is  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  James  and 
the  apostles  was  still  held  in  his  day.  He  speaks 
of  the  consummation  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  broth- 
ers of  Jesus  (De  came  Christi  7,  adv.  Marc.  19),  to 
prove  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  over  against 
Gnostic  objections.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  55,  vi.  12,  13)  declare  for 
the  same  view,  when  they  mention  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Catholic  doctrine  the  twelve  apostles, 
Paul,  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  is 
also  placed  among  the  seventy  disciples.  That  a 
fraternal  relation  is  here  meant  is  vouched  for  by 
another  passage  (vii.  46)  :  "  I  James,  a  brother  of 
the  Lord  according  to  the  flesh."  The  testimony 
of  Eusebius  is  also  very  important.  He  clearly 
distinguishes  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
from  the  twelve  apostles,  places  him  among  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  counts  fourteen  apostles  in 
all,  Paul  being  the  thirteenth,  and  James  the 
fourteenth  {Com.  Jes.  xvii.  5  ;  H.  E.,  i.  12,  ii.  1, 
vii.  19)  ;  and  the  passage  (H.  E.,  ii.  1)  in  which 
he  speaks  of  him  as  the  "so-called"  brother  of 
the  Lord  does  not  refer  to  a  more  distant  relation- 
ship, for  he  prepares  the  way  for  this  expression 
by  stating  that  Jesus  was  born  before  the  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage  between  Mary  and  Joseph. 

Gradually  the  presumption  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary  gained  currency,  and  the  fra- 
ternal relation  of  James  was  resolved  into  the 
relation  of  a  step-brother.     It  is  a  matter  of 


doubt  whether  this  was  done  by  Hegesippus,  and 
in  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  not  a  trace  in  either  of  an 
identification  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord  with  an 
apostle.  Hegesippus  clearly  makes  this  distinc- 
tion (Euseb. :  H.  E.,  ii.  23).  In  the  Protevange- 
lium  Jacobi,  which  originated  in  Essenic  Christian 
circles,  Joseph  is  represented  as  having  been  an 
aged  man,  surrounded  with  grown-up  sons,  before 
his  espousal  with  Mary.  It  was  only  with  hesi- 
tation that  some  learned  Fathers,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  growing  devotion  to  Mary,  adopted  this 
fable.  The  first  trace  of  it  occurs  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  —  whom  Origen  followed,  leaning 
upon  Josephus  and  some  others  (nvei),  —  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  CEcumenius,  Hilary, 
and  others. 

From  this  hypothesis,  which  was  entirely  want- 
ing in  historical  confirmation,  it  was  natural  to 
proceed  farther,  and  resolve  the  fraternal  relation 
into  that  of  cousin,  and  identify  the  so-called 
brothers  of  our  Lord  with  the  apostles  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  identifies  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  with  James  the  son  of  Alpbagus ;  for  he 
speaks  of  only  two  men  by  this  name,  —  the  one 
thrown  from  a  tower,  the  other  executed  with  the 
sword  (Euseb. :  H.E.,  ii.  1).  But  the  first  to  de- 
clare himself  distinctly  for  this  identification  was 
Jerome,  who  wrote  a  work  against  Helvidius,  advo- 
cating the  doctrine  of  Mary's  perpetual  virginity. 
He  speaks  of  the  theory  that  James  was  a  son  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  as  an  ungrounded 
fancy  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  and  tries  to 
prove  that  our  James  was  the  same  as  James  the 
son  of  Alphseus  by  identifying  Mary  of  John  xix. 
25  ("Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas"),  the  sister  of 
Jesus'  mother,  with  the  wife  of  Alphseus.  He 
seems  afterwards  to  have  renounced  this  theory ; 
for  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (xvii.  6)  he 
mentions  fourteen  apostles, — the  twelve,  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  Paul.  Augustine 
spoke  of  James  as  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
marriage,  or  as  a  relation  of  Mary.  To  the  latter 
view  he  gave  the  preference. 

These  various  views  have  all  had  their  advo- 
cates among  modern  divines.  The  theory  that 
James  the  Just  was  a  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apostles,  has 
been  held  by  Herder,  Stier,  Credner,  De  Wette, 
Wieseler,  Neander,  Schaff,  Lechler,  Reuss,  Huther, 
B.  Weiss,  Bleek,  Keim  [Alford,  Farrar],  and 
others;  Stier  and  Wieseler,  however,  referring 
Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18,  Gal.  ii.  9-12  to  James 
the  son  of  Alphseus.  Sender,  Hug,  Schnecken- 
burger,  Hofmann,  Lange,  and  others  identify  our 
James  with  James  the  son  of  Alphseus.  And 
Thiersch  and  [Lightfoot]  hold  that  he  was  a  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage. 

The  statements  of  the  New  Testament  emphat- 
ically favor  the  first  view.  The  expressions  in 
Matt.  i.  25  and  Luke  ii.  7  most  naturally  imply 
that  the  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary  was 
consummated  after  Christ's  birth;  and  the  ex- 
pression "  first-born  son,"  by  the  analogy  of  the 
other  cases  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  vin.  -9; 
Col.  i.  15,  18;  Heb.  xi.  28;  Rev.  i.  5),  indicates 
that  other  children  were   born   to   Mary. 


The 


subsequent  close  relation  in  which  the  so-called 
brothers  of  our  Lord  stand  to  Mary  (Matt.  xn.  47 
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sqq.,xiii.  55;  HI  ark  vi.  3;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14) 
likewise  strongly  favors  this  view.  The  word 
"brother"  {udel<pog)  is  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament  of  any  other  than  the  fraternal  rela- 
tion •  and  the  few  cases  adduced  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  indefinite ;  and  special  terms  are 
employed  for  kindred  (pvyyevys)  and  cousin  (<Wi/uof, 
Markvi.  4;  Luke  i.  36,  ii.  44;  Col.  iv.  10).  To' 
these  arguments  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lord's 
"brethren"  are  distinguished  from  the  apostles 
(John  ii.  12  ;  Acts  i.  13  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5).  In  John 
vii.  5  it  is  stated,  that,  in  contrast  to  the  disci- 
ples, the  brethren  of  the  Lord  had  not  believed ; 
and  in  Matt.  xii.  46  Christ  institutes  a  compari- 
son between  his  brethren  by  blood  and  by  moral 
affinity.  Paul's  expression  in  Gal.  i.  19  — 
"  Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none  save  James 
the  Lord's  brother"  —  refers  back  to  Peter,  and 
not  forward  to  James.  He  afterwards  (Gal.  ii.  9) 
calls  James  a  "pillar"  of  the  Church,  avoiding 
the  expression  "  apostle ;  "  but  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7 
he  is  as  little  distinguished  from  "all  the  apostles  " 
as  Peter  is  from  the  twelve  (1  Cor.  xv.  5).  The 
expression  "servant  of  the  Lord  "  (Jas.  i.  1)  does 
not  prove  any  thing  at  all  against  the  view ;  for 
the  appellation  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  which 
was  given  to  him  by  others  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, would  have  been  out  of  place  in  his  own 
mouth.  The  objection  that  the  names  of  the 
four  brothers  of  the  Lord  correspond  to  the  names 
of  four  of  the  apostles  ought  to  be  of  little  weight 
when  we  remember  that  Josephus  mentions  no 
less  than  twenty-one  different  persons  by  the 
name  of  Simon,  and  sixteen  by  the  name  of 
Judas.  James  was,  therefore,  the  full  brother  of 
Jesus,  and  a  different  person  from  the  two  apostles 
of  that  name. 

James  was  the  representative  of  the  conserva- 
tive Jewish  party  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xv.),  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  local 
church.  The  party  of  the  Ebionites  took  him  for 
their  patron ;  and  Hegesippus  described  him  as  a 
Nazarite,  who  from  his  childhood  had  drunk  nei- 
ther wine  nor  strong  drink,  had  never  been  anoint- 
ed with  oil,  never  bathed,  never  worn  any  but 
linen  garments,  and  whose  hair  had  never  been 
cut.  He  was  surnamed  the  Just,  and  represented 
as  having  prayed  constantly  at  the  temple  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  people.  According  to  Hegesip- 
pus,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  69,  by  being  thrown 
from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  by  the  Pharisees; 
but  according  to  Josephus  he  was  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Sadducees  in  62  or  63.  The  latter  passage 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  the  former  state- 
ment is  to  be  preferred. 

Lit.  —  Schaff  :  D.  Verhaltniss  d.  Jakobus,  Bru- 
ders  d.  Herrn,  zu  J.  Alphcei,  Berlin,  1842;  Ne- 
ander  :  The  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
.  |Lightfoot  :  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  Ex- 
cursus (pp.  247-283)  On  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord, 
-'}  ed.,  London,  1866;  Eadie  :  Commentary  on 
'palatums,  Edinburgh,  1869,  pp.  57  "sqq.,  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle   of 

JAMr  SIEFFERT. 

JAMES,  The  Epistle  of,  was  written  by  James, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  addressed  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (Jas.  i.  1).  The  readers 
are  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole,  not  in  the  for- 
eign country  of  this  world  (Hofmann),  but  out- 


side of  Palestine,  only  in  so  far,  however,  as  they 
recognize  the  authority  of  a  servant  of  Jesus 
(comp.  i.  18 ;  ii.  1 ;  v.  7).  They  are  not  all  classes 
of  Jews,  Christian  and  non-Christian  (Grotius, 
Credner,  etc.),  nor  Christians  without  reference  to 
birth  and  nationality  (De  Wette,  Schwegler,  Hil- 
genfeld),  nor  Jews  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine 
(Thiersch,  Hofmann),  but  Jewish  Christians  of 
the  Diaspora.  They  belonged  not  to  a  single  dis- 
trict, but  to  foreign  lands  generally.  There  are 
no  references  to  any  personal  relations  between 
the  writer  and  his  readers;  no  greetings  or  re- 
quests, as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  for  ex- 
ample, which  was  addressed  to  a  special  locality. 
The  Epistle  of  James  is  a  circular-letter  designed 
for  a  general  class  of  readers.  That  which  he  finds 
as  a  universal  characteristic  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  at  that  time,  was  the  secu- 
larization of  Christian  truth,  and  its  reduction 
to  a  system  of  external  observances.  Influenced 
by  exposure  to  trial  (i.  2),  and  the  delay  of  the 
Second  Coming  (v.  7,  8),  men  had  begun  to  lose 
patience,  and  to  divide  their  hearts  between  God 
and  the  world  (i.  8).  The  "friendship  of  the 
world"  (iv.  4)  displays  itself  in  the  disregard 
of  the  poor,  and  the  preference  given  to  the  rich 
(ii.  1  sqq.),  in  petitions  to  God  for  means  to 
gratify  lusts  (iv.  3),  or  in  the  temporary  forget- 
fulness  of  God  (iv.  13  sqq.).  They  were  also 
attempting  to  substitute  external  professions  and 
ceremonies  for  piety  of  heart,  and  appealed  to 
their  creed  (ii.  14)  rather  than  to  their  deeds. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  to  check  these  ten- 
dencies by  warnings  and  exhortations ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  contents  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  parenetic  and  practical  character.  The  ex- 
hortation (1)  to  steadfastness  under  temptation 
(i.  2-12)  is  followed  by  (2)  the  teaching  that 
temptation  originates  with  the  heart,  and  not 
with  God  (i.  13-18),  and  the  exhortation  (3)  to 
be  obedient  to  the  word  of  the  divine  truth  (i. 
19-27).  Hereupon  follow  special  exhortations 
against  partisan  preference  for  the  rich  (ii.  1-13), 
a  dead  faith  (ii.  14-26),  pride  of  wisdom  (iii. 
1-18),  and  the  pursuit  of  worldliness,  carnal  se- 
curity, etc.  (iv.  1-v.  11).  The  Epistle  is  brought 
to  a  close  by  some  briefer  exhortations  (v. 
12-19). 

The  ethical  nature  of  the  Epistle  is  due  not 
merely  to  the  tendency  towards  laxness  and 
worldliness  which  called  it  forth,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  the  gospel  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  calls  the  gos- 
pel the  "law  of  liberty"  (i.  25).  He,  however, 
recognizes  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  law 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  not  a  servile 
yoke  on  the  neck  of  man,  but,  implanted  in  his 
heart,  it  produces  new  motives  and  divine  inclina- 
tions. And  yet  the  word  of  Christ  is  in  the  last 
resort  also  a  law,  a  revelation  of  God's  will  bear- 
ing upon  human  activity.  The  words  of  Christ 
are  brought  out  more  prominently  than  his  per- 
son ;  and  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  lays  so 
much  stress  on  the  discourses  of  Christ  which 
developed  the  idea  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  he  (comp.  i.  2,  4,  5,  9,  20 ; 
ii.  13,  14;  iii.  17,  18;  iv.  4;  v.  10,  12,  etc.).  For 
this  reason  he  stands  farthest  away,  of  all  the 
apostolic  laborers,  from  Paul.  Some  have  assert- 
ed  that   these   two  writers   expressly  contradict 
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one  another  (Bam-,  Schwegler,  Holtzmann,  etc.)  ; 
others,  that  there  is  a  contrast  between  them 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  (Luther,  Kern) ; 
while  there  are  others  still  who  hold  that  there 
is  entire  agreement  (Thiersch,  Hofmann,  Lange, 
Philippi,  Huther,  etc.).  Weiss  and  Beyschlag 
have  recently  tried  to  remove  the  whole  difficulty, 
on  the  basis  of  the  early  date  of  James.  There 
is  no  direct  antithesis  between  the  two  men,  for 
James  was  writing  for  those  who  held  the  works 
of  faith  to  be  unnecessary.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  wrote  to  show  the  incompetency  of  the 
works  of  the  natural  man  to  justify.  James 
agrees  with  Paul  in  his  main  point,  that  faith 
without  corresponding  works  is  insufficient  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xiii.  2;  2  Cor.  v.  10). 

There  are  indications  that  the  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten at  a  comparatively  late  date  in  the  apostolic 
period.  Schneckenburger,  Thiersch,  Hofmann, 
Schaff,  B.  Weiss,  Bleek,  Beyschlag,  [Alford, 
Plumptre,  Lumby],  and  others  hold  to  an  earlier 
origin ;  and  some  regard  it  as  the  first  of  the 
New-Testament  writings.  Their  reasons  do  not 
seem  to  us  sufficient.  The  synagogue  (ii.  2)  is 
not  a  Jewish  synagogue,  but  a  place  of  Christian 
worship,  controlled  by  Christians  (ii.  3).  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  second  coming  is  also  appealed 
to  (v.  8  sqq.);  but  this  expectation  prevailed 
during  the  whole  of  the  apostolic  period.  As  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter  seems  to  have  made  use  of 
James,  and  itself  was  written  in  the  year  65  or 
66,  we  conclude  that  James  was  written  a  few 
years  before. 

The  author  designates  himself  as  "  James  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  was  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  took  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.).  Notices 
confirming  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  are  not 
found  till  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and 
Origen  is  the  first  to  quote  him  by  name  ;  but  he 
did  not  regard  the  work  as  authentic.  Eusebius 
also  placed  it  among  the  antilegomena.  In  the 
Syrian  Church,  however,  the  Peshito  version  re- 
ceived it,  and  Ephraem  quoted  it.  In  the  Latin 
Church,  Jerome  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  so, 
likewise,  Augustine.  This  difference  of  opinion 
is  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  fact  that  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  not  an  apostle-  (See 
preceding  article.)  But  the  whole  tone,  as  well 
as  the  special  injunctions,  of  the  book,  are  in 
exact  accord  with  the  character  of  James  as  it  is 
brought  out  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Hege- 
sippus.  He  looked  at  the  gospel  in  its  legal 
aspect,  and  insisted  upon  righteousness  of  life. 
Both  these  features  are  prominent  in  the  Epistle. 
The  comparatively  good  Greek  style  of  the  com- 
position is  no  argument  against  its  genuineness ; 
for  Galilee  in  the  first  century  was  completely 
hellenized. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistle  of  James  are  by  Calvin,  Beza  [Rich- 
ard Turnbull  (London,  1606)],  Herder  (Briefe 
zweener  Bruder  Jesu  in  unserm  Kanon,  1775), 
Semler  (1781),  Rosenmuller  (1787),  Hottin- 

GER  (1815),   SdlNECKEXIiURGER    (1832),  ThEILE 

(Leipzig,  1833],  Kern  (Tubingen,  1838),  Celler- 
ieh  (Geneva,  1850),  Olshausen-Wiesinger 
(Konigsberg,  1854),  [Alford  (London,  3d  ed., 
1864)],  De  Wette-Bruckner  (Leipzig,  3d  ed., 


1865),  Lange  and  Van  Oosterzee  (Bielefeld, 
1866)  [English  translation  by  Mombert,  New 
York,  1867],  Huther,  in  Meyer's  Commentary 
(Gottingen,  3d  ed.,  1870),  [Blom  (Dort,  1869)], 
Ewald  (Gottin.,  1870),  [J.  C.  K.  vox  Hofmann 
(Nordlingen,  1876),  B-assett  (London,  1876), 
Punchard,  in  Ellicott's  Commentary  (London 
1878),  D.  Erdmann  (Berlin,  1881),  Dean  Scott' 
in  the  Bible  (Speaker's)  Commentary  (London 
and  New  York,  1882),  Beyschlag,  in  the  last 
edition  of  Meyer  (Gottingen,  1882),  Gloag,  in 
Schaff 's  Commentary  (New  York  and  Edinburgh, 
1883).  See  also  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
of  Neander  and  Schaff,  and  art.  of  Lumby,  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica].  SIEFFERT. 

JAMES,  John  Angell,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional pastor ;  b.  at  Blandford,  June  6,  1785 ;  d. 
at  Birmingham,  Oct.  1,  1859;  educated  in  the 
theological  academy  conducted  by  Rev.  David 
Bogue,  D.D.,  at  Gosport ;  ordained  pastor  of 
Carr's  Lane  Chapel  at  Birmingham,  May  8,  1806, 
when  barely  twenty-one,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  his  death,  over  fifty  years,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale  becoming  his  co-pastor  in  later  years,  and 
afterwards  his  biographer.  Mr.  James  was  a 
very  laborious,  earnest,  and  successful  pastor, 
not  remarkable  for  scholarship,  but  with  fine  tal- 
ents for  practical  service,  a  good  person  and  voice, 
a  ready  flowr  of  language,  and  a  constant  aim  at 
religious  impression.  As  an  author  he  is  best 
known  by  The  Anxious  Enquirer  after  Salvation 
Directed  and  Encouraged,  which  has  had  so  wide 
a  circulation  in  Britain  and  America,  and  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  But  a 
collected  edition  of  his  works  numbers  fifteen 
volumes.  They  consist  of  sermons  and  addresses 
on  practical  subjects,  —  the  ministry,  the  family, 
revivals,  Christian  graces,  duties  of  young  men, 
young  women,  and  church-members.  Mr.  James 
cultivated  a  warm  friendship  with  American  min- 
isters,—Dr.  W  B.  Sprague,  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  Dr. 
C  G.  Finney,  and  others,  —  and  was  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance in  1846.  See  Dale  :  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Angell  James,  Lond.,  1862.  F.  H.  MARLING. 

JAMESON  (Anna  Murphy),  Mrs.,  b.  in  Dublin, 
May  19,  1797  ;  married  Robert  Jameson,  1823, 
but  soon  after  ceased  to  live  with  him ;  d.  at 
Ealing,  London,  March  17,  1860.  She  is  men- 
tioned here  because  of  her  familiar  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art  (London,  1848,  2  vols.),  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Orders  (1850),  Legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna (1852),  History  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Pre- 
cursor as  represented  in  Art  (vol.  i.  I860,  vol.  ii. 
finished  by  Lady  Eastlake,  1864).  These  works 
have  all  been  republished  in  America. 

JANES,  Edmund  Storer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  27,  1807  ;  d.  in  New- York 
City,  Sept.  18,  1876.  From  1824  to  1830  he 
taught  school  in  New- York  State  and  New  Jer- 
sey, when  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry ;  in 
May,  1840,  he  was  elected  financial  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  in  1844  resigned 
to  accept  the  episcopate,  having  already  impressed 
the  whole  church  with  his  piety,  eloquence,  and 
wisdom.  Henceforth  for  thirty-two  years  he  was 
to  be  a  wanderer  over  the  earth,  travelling  longer 
distances,  enduring  longer  absences  from  home, 
and  performing  more  official  work,  than  any  of 
his  colleagues.     There  was  hardly  a  single  sue- 
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cessful  measure  of  his  denomination  which  did 
not  bear  the  trace  of  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
the  vigor  of  his  hand  in  execution.  He  greatly 
excelled  as  a  preacher.  See  his  Life  by  Henry  B. 
Ridgeway,  D.D.,  New  York,  1882. 

JANEWAY,  Jacob  JdVies,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine;  was  b.  in  New- York  City,  1776 ;  d.  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  June  27,  1858.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  1794;  became  co-pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  in 
1799 :  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  in 
lSi'U  :  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  acted  as  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  from  1830  to  1832,  and  as  vice- 
president  of  Rutgers  College  from  1833  to  1839. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  day.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  Romans  and  Hebrews  (Philadelphia),  Internal 
Eridence  of  the  Bible  (1845),  Review  of  Schaff  on 
Protestant  ism,  etc.      See  his  Life,  1861. 

JAN  NES  AND  JAM'BRES,  spoken  of  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  8  as  opposing  Moses,  are  often  referred  to  in 
Jewish  tradition  under  different  spellings.  The 
names  are  evidently  phonetically  paired.  They 
are  Hebrew,  not  Egyptian,  names,  'Iaw%,  also 
•written  D"J!  and  D1JV,  also  called  JJnr,  comes 
from  the  root  XU  ("  to  seduce  ")  ;  'la/ifJpr/c,  with 
the  Greek  ending  w,  and  with  (3  inserted  (written 
in  the  Targum  D"i3?r,  Dl'ianr,  but  in  the  Talmud 
X1DD  or  "1DD),  comes  from  the  root  &OD  ("  to  be 
obstinate; "  in  Hiphil,  "to  rebel  ").  So  the  names 
mean  '-the  seducer"  and  "the  inciter"  respec- 
tively. Jewish  tradition  has  much  to  say  about 
them.  They  two  evidently  stand  opposite  the 
two  leaders,  Moses  and  Aaron,  whose  miracles 
they  imitated  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  They 
were  sons  of  Balaam,  killed  the  Israelitish  chil- 
dren on  Pharaoh's  order,  opposed  that  people, 
carried  on  debates  with  Moses  (whose  teachers 
they  had  previously  been),  prepared  a  model  of 
the  golden  calf,  and  finally  accompanied  Balaam, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Paul's  mention 
of  them  :  their  names  must  have  been  often  heard 
1D  Gamaliel's  school,  and  they  were  current  among 
the  heathen.  Pliny  apparently  borrowed  (Hist, 
not.  xxx.  2)  from  an  apocryphal  writing  upon 
them  mentioned  by  Origen  (Tract,  xxxv.  in  Matth.) 
and  Ambrose  (on  2  Tim.).  The  Pythagorean 
-Numemus  in  the  second  century  knew  of  them 
(Origen:  c.  Celsas.,  iv.  51,  and  Eusebius :  Prcep. 
evang.,  ix.  8),  as  did  Apuleius  (Apol.  II.)  and  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (c.  5).  The  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  teachers  described 
in  the  context  (2  Tim.  iii.  8  sq.)  rests  upon  the 
similarity  of  their  wilful  resistance  to  the  heralds 
oi  the  divine  truth  and  their  lack  of  genuine  faith- 
L™  u '  u  ••  e  onginal  passages  concerning  them, 
S?Jwr1C1U8:   Codex  Pseudepigraphus,   ed.  2,1. 

lAk7«\»,     ..  v-  ORELLI. 

JANOW,  Matthias  von,  d.  in  Prague,  Nov.  30, 
thv  1d^cei?ded  fr°ra  a  noble  Bohemian  family; 
tud!ed  theology  in  Prague  and  Paris,  whence  he 
ITnt  !  °  Called  Ma9^ter  Parisiensis;  was  ap- 
pointed canon  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  in 
n  t  Stands  in  the  history  of  the  Bohemian 
umrch i  as  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Hus.  He 
was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  exercised  influence 


through  his  practical  care  of  souls,  and  through 
his  writings, — treatises,  which  in  1392  he  col- 
lected under  the  title  Eegulce  veteris  et  novi  testa- 
menti.  The  principles  of  reform  which  he  propa- 
gated were  the  abolition  of  any  merely  human 
addition  to  Christianity  (doctrinal  or  ceremonial) 
and  the  return  to  the  simple  foundation  on  which 
rested  the  Apostolical  Church.  In  1433  Johann 
Rockycana  asserted  before  the  council  of  Basel 
that  Janow  used  to  administer  the  cup  to  the 
laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  his  writings  which  confirms  that  statement. 
See  Jordan  :  Die  Vorlaufer  des  Hussitenthums  in 
Bohmen,  Leipzig,  1846.  G-.  lechler. 

JANSEN,  Cornelius,  b.  in  the  village  of  Ac- 
quoy,  North  Holland,  Oct.  28,  1585;  d.  in  Ypres, 
May  6,  1638.     After  completing  his  preliminary 
studies   at   Leerdam   and   Utrecht,   he   went    to 
Louvain  in  1602,  and  studied  for  a  short  time  at 
the    Jesuit   college ;    but,   becoming   dissatisfied 
with  the  doctrines  taught  there,  he  removed  to 
the  College  of  Adrian  VI.,  and  came  under  the 
influence   of  Jacobus   Jansenius,   a   follower  of 
Michael    Bajus,    and    a   disciple   of   Augustine. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  du  Vergier 
de   Hauranne,  afterwards  Abbe   de    St.    Cyran. 
Having  graduated  in  philosophy  at  Louvain  in 
1604,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied Du  Vergier  to  Bayonne,  where  they  re- 
mained together  for  six  years,  devoting  them- 
selves   to    the    study  of   Augustine's   writings. 
Returning  to  Louvain  in  1617,  he  declined  the 
offer  of   a  chair  of  philosophy,   and  was  made 
director  of  the  newly  founded  College  of  St.  Pul- 
cheria,  which  was  completed,  and  its  regulations 
instituted  by  him.     He  did  not  long  retain  this 
position,  desiring  to  devote  himself  to  theology. 
In  1619  he  became  doctor  in  that  faculty.     By 
incessant   study  of   Augustine   he   became   con- 
vinced  that  Catholic  theologians  had  departed 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Church.     On  a 
visit  of  St.  Cyran  to  Louvain,  in  1621,  they  di- 
vided their   work   for   the    reformation    of    the 
Church,  Jansen  taking  the  department  of  teach- 
ing, and  St.  Cyran  that  of  organization.     Inti- 
mate relations  were  formed  with   distinguished 
priests  in  Ireland.     In  1623,  and  again  in  1627, 
Jansen,  deputed  by  the  university,  travelled  to 
Spain  in  order  to  oppose   the  Jesuits,  who  had 
attempted   to   establish   professorships    of    their 
own  at  Louvain.     He  was  successful,  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Low  Countries  being  ordered  to  continue 
to  observe  the  restrictions  which  had  been  laid 
upon  them  in  1612.     Notwithstanding  their  hos- 
tility, he  was  appointed  in  1630  to  the  Regius 
Professorship   of   biblical   exegesis  at   Louvain. 
In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  a  controversy 
about  Protestantism  with  Voetius,  in  which  he 
was  worsted.     He  secured  the  favor  of  the  Span- 
ish  court   by  his  opposition  to  France  and  its 
recent   alliance   with    the    Protestant    Gustavus 
Adolphus.     He  also  attacked  the  pretensions  of 
France,  in  his  pseudonymous  work  entitled  Alex- 
andri  Patricii  Armacani,  Theologi,  Mars  Gallicus, 
seu  de  Justitia  Armorum  et  Fozderum  Regis  Galilee 
Libri  Duo.     For   this   service   to   Spain   he  was 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Ypres  in  1636. 
Here  he  died  of  the  plague  two  years  after,  just 
as  he  had  completed  his  great  work,  the  Augus- 
tinus,  embodying  the  results  of  twenty-two  years' 
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study  of  the  writings  of  Augustine.  These 
writings  he  declared  that  he  had  read  through 
ten  times,  pen  in  hand,  and  the  portions  relating 
to  sin  and  grace  thirty  times.  The  manuscripts 
of  his  work  were  bequeathed  to  Lamasus,  Fro- 
mundus,  and  Calenus,  for  publication ;  but  he 
declared  his  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  if  any 
alterations  should  be  desired.  The  work  was 
published  under  the  title  Cornelii  Jansenii  Epis- 
copi  Iprensis,  Augustinus,  seu  Doctrina  Sti  Augus- 
tini  de  Humance  Naturce  Sanitate,  JEgritudine, 
Medicina,  adversus  Pelagianos  et  Massilienses.  It 
consists  pf  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  an 
historical  account  of  the  Pelagian  and  Semi- 
Pelagian  (Massilian)  heresies.  In  the  second 
he  sets  forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  as  to 
human  nature  in  its  primitive  and  fallen  states. 
The  third  part,  in  ten  books,  expounds  Augus- 
tine's ideas  concerning  grace,  and  also  the  pre- 
destination of  men  and  angels.  The  fundamental 
proposition  of  the  work  is,  that,  since  Adam's 
fall,  free  agency  no  longer  exists  in  man,  pure 
works  are  a  mere  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  and 
the  predestination  of  the  elect  is  not  an  effect  of 
his  prescience  of  our  works,  but  of  his  free  voli- 
tion. The  Augustinus  struck  at  the  Jesuits,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace  with  a  certain  amount  of  free  agency ;  and 
its  sting  lay  mainly  in  the  epilogue,  which  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  errors  of  the  Massilians 
and  those  recentiorum  quorundam,  the  Jesuits  be- 
ing referred  to. 

Other  works  of  Jansen.  —  Oratio  de  Interioris 
Hominis  Reformatione  (1627) ;  Alexipharmacum 
pro  Civibus  Silvce  Ducensibus,  adversus  Ministro- 
rum  Suorum  Fascinum,  sive  Resportsio  Brevis  ad 
Libellum  Eorum  Provocatorium  (Louvain,  1630) ; 
Spongia  Notarum,  quibus  Alexipharmacum  aspersit 
Gisbertus  Voetius  (Louvain,  1631);  Tetrateuchus, 
sive  Commentarius  in  Quatuor  Evangelia  (Louvain, 
1639)  ;  Pentateuchus,  sive  Commentarius  in  Quinque 
Libros  Moysis  (Louvain,  1641) ;  Analecta  in  Pro- 
verbia,  Ecclesiasten,  Sapientiam,  Habacum  et  Sopho- 
niam  (Louvain,  1644). 

Lit.  —  Vid.  Port  Royal.  Jansen's  life  has 
been  written  by  Leydeckee  :  Historia  Jansenismi, 
Utrecht,  1695,  8vo ;  also  by  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
penninck  :  Select  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,  London, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  1835;  and  by  Charles 
Beard  :  Port  Royal,  London,  Longmans,  1861 
(the  best  English  history  of  the  Jansenist  con- 
troversy). See  also  Alph.  Vandenpeereboom: 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  septilme  e'veque  d'Ypres,  sa 
Mort,  son  testament,  ses  epitaphs,  Bruges,  1882. 
Vid.  also  Jansenism.  m.  r.  Vincent. 

JANSENISM.  See  Jansen.  —  The  printing  of 
the  Augustinus  was  completed  in  1640,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  suppress  it. 
In  1641  the  reading  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  in  1643  by  the  bull  In  Eminenti 
of  Urban  VIII.  Though  opposed  in  France  and 
Belgium,  the  bull  was  finally  accepted  in  1651, 
subscription  not  being  insisted  on.  Jansen's 
friends  urged  that  the  bull  specified  no  particu- 
lar doctrines  as  heretical  ;  accordingly  eight 
heretical  propositions,  afterwards  reduced  to  five, 
were  submitted  to  the  Pope  as  contained  in  the 
Augustinus:  (1)  There  are  some  commandments 
of  God  which  just  men,  although  willing  and 
anxious  to  obey  them,  are  unable  with  the  strength 


they  have  to  fulfil,  and  the  grace  by  which  they 
might  fulfil  them  is  also  wanting  to  them.  (2)  In 
the  state  of  fallen  nature,  inward  grace  is  never 
resisted.  (3)  In  the  fallen  state,  merit  and  demerit 
do  not  depend  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  neces- 
sity, but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  constraint. 
(4)  The  Semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity 
of  an  inward  prevenient  grace  for  the  perform- 
ance of  each  particular  act,  and  also  for  the  first 
act  of  faith,  and  yet  were  heretical,  since  they 
maintained  that  this  grace  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  will  of  man  was  able  either  to  resist  or 
obey  it.  (5)  It  is  Semi- Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ 
died,  or  shed  his  blood,  for  all  men  without  excep- 
tion. 

In  1653  Innocent  X.,  in  the  bull  Cum  Occasione 
Impressionis  Libri,  pronounced  the  five  proposi- 
tions heretical.  The  Jansenists  declared  their 
readiness  to  condemn  the  propositions  in  the 
heretical  sense,  but  not  as  the  sense  of  Jansen. 
Therefore,  in  1654,  the  Pope  declared  the  con- 
demned propositions  to  be  in  the  Augustinus,  and 
that  their  condemnation  as  the  teaching  of  Jan- 
sen must  be  subscribed.  Arnauld  and  the  Port 
Royalists  refused  (see  Port  Royal),  maintain- 
ing that  the  Pope's  infallibility  extended  only  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  faith,  and  not  to  a  question  of 
fact.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  and 
eighty  others  withdrew  with  him.  The  same  year 
a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  adopted  a  for- 
mula condemning  the  five  propositions  as  con- 
tained in  the  Augustinus,  and  declaring  that 
Jansen  had  perverted  Augustine's  meaning.  A 
bull  of  Alexander  VII.,  Oct.  16,  indorsed  the 
decision  of  the  assembly.  This  document  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king  in  1661 ;  and  the  clergy, 
and  all  inmates  of  conventual  establishments, 
were  required  to  sign  it  on  penalty  of  being  treated 
as  heretics.  The  leading  Jansenists  went  into 
hiding,  and  the  Port  Royal  nuns  were  imprisoned 
and  cruelly  treated.  (See  Port  Royal.)  Four 
bishops  refused  to  subscribe  to  more  than  the 
promise  of  a  "  respectful  silence  "  concerning  the 
question  of  fact.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  king, 
the  Pope  named  two  archbishops  and  seven  bishops 
as  a  tribunal  to  try  the  four,  and  with  authority 
to  suspend  or  excommunicate.  Before  they  met, 
Alexander  VII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  IX.  Nineteen  bishops  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  condemnation  now  addressed  the  Pope 
on  behalf  of  the  four,  asserting  their  orthodoxy. 
This  they  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  king,  de- 
claring that  the  sentence  of  the  four  would  be 
an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and 
would  make  the  bishops  no  more  than  vicars  of 
the  Pope.  In  September,  1668,  instructions  came 
from  Rome  to  make  up  with  the  four  on  any 
terms  which  would  save  the  credit  of  the  holy 
see.  The  result  was  the  compromise  known  as 
"  The  Peace  of  Clement  IX.,"  by  which  assent 
was  not  required  to  the  declaration  that  Jansen 
had  taught  the  five  propositions  in  a  purely  hereti- 
cal sense.  This  was  a  virtual  defeat  of  the  holy 
see.    The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  kept  secret. 

The  quiet  was  of  short  duration.  Louis  XIV- 
was  won  over  by  the  Jesuits.  The  old  question 
of  subscription  was  revived  by  M.  Eustace,  con- 
fessor of  Port  Royal,  who  threw  into  the  form  of 
a  Case  of  Conscience  the  question  whether  one 
who   condemned   the    incriminated    doctrine   of 
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Jansen,  yet  maintained  a  respectful  silence  as  to 
the  question  of  fact,  could  sign   the   formulary 
with  a  good  conscience.     A  violent  controversy 
ensued,  resulting  in   the    bull  of   Clement   XI. 
(1705),  Vineam  Domini,  confirming  and  renewing 
all  preceding  condemnations  of  the  five  proposi- 
tions.   The  refusal  of  the  Port  Royal  nuns  to 
subscribe  this  bull  was  punished  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  convent  in  1709,  and  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  buildings  in  1710.     The  demand 
for  a  new  edition  of  Quesnel's  Reflexions  Morales 
sur  le  Nouveau  Testament  stimulated  the  Jesuits 
to  secure  its  condemnation  by  the  papal  see.    They 
obtained  an  edict  of  Clement  XI.  in  1712,  con- 
demning it  as  a  text-book  of  undisguised  Jan- 
senism.    This  was  followed,  in  1713,  by  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  in  which  a  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tions from  Quesnel's  New  Testament  were  con- 
demned as  Jansenistic.   Upon  this  bull  the  French 
Church  divided  into  two  parties.    The  king  finally 
decided  that  the  bull  should  be  binding  on  Church 
and  State.      On  the  death  of   Louis  XIV    the 
Jansenists  appealed  to  a  general  council,  claim- 
ing that  the  bull  was  an  attack  upon  the  Catholic 
faith  and  morals.     They  were  called,  therefore, 
Appellants;  their  opponents,  A cceptants.    The  Ap- 
pellants were  at  last  forced  to  submit.     The  bull 
was  formally  registered  in  1720  as  the  law  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallic  Church.     From  this  time  for- 
ward the  Jansenists  were  rigorously  repressed, 
and  during  the  eighteenth   century   Jansenism 
degenerated  in  France.     A  temporary  revival  was 
stimulated  by  the  reported  miracles  wrought  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  in  Paris,  at  the  grave 
of  Francois  de  Paris,  a  Jansenist  deacon  of   St. 
Medard,  and  afterwards  a  recluse,  who  died  in 
1727.    The  spot  became  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage, 
and  a  scene  of  fanatical  excesses,  which  weakened 
the  cause  of  Jansenism  in  intelligent  minds.  The 
grave  of  Francois  became  the  grave  of  Jansenism. 
After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Jansenists  of  France  ceased  to  attract  public  at- 
tention.    Driven  from  France,  they  took  refuge 
in  Holland,  in  Utrecht,  and  Haarlem,  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  Rome  when  the  rest  of  the 
United  Provinces  embraced  Calvinism  on  their 
liberation  from  the  Spanish  yoke.    In  1702  Peter 
Codde,  vicar  of  the  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  was 
suspended  by  Clement  XL  for  holding  Jansen- 
istic principles,  and  was  detained  at  Rome  for 
three  years,  while  Theodore  de  Cock,  a  Jesuit, 
was  appointed  in   his  stead.      The  chapter   of 
Utrecht  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  joined 
themselves  with  the  Appellants.     The  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  in  1703,  suspended  the  papal 
bull,  and  deposed   De  Cock.      Codde   and    his 
friends  in  1723  elected  an  archbishop,  Cornelius 
ateenhoven,  for  whom  episcopal  consecration  was 
obtained  from  Vorlet,  a  Jansenistic  bishop.     In 
1 1 42  Memdarts,  Jansenist  bishop  of  Utrecht,  es- 
tablished Haarlem,  and  in  1758  Deventer,  as  his 
suftragan  sees;   and  in  1763  a  synod  was  held 
wtnch  sent  its  acts  to  Rome  in  recognition  of  the 
primacy  of  that  see.     Since  that  time  the  formal 
succession  has  been  maintained ;  each  bishop  on 
flis  appointment  notifying  the  Pope  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  asking  for  confirmation.       This  has 
uniformly  been  refused,  except  on  condition  of 
accepting  the  bull  Unigenilus.     In  1856  the  Jan- 


senists issued  a  protest  against  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  was  answered  by 
a  formal  anathema  from  Rome.  The  Jansenists 
are  Roman  Catholics,  but  deny  the  papal  infalli- 
bility, and  recognize  the  Pope  only  as  head  of  the 
bishops,  and  place  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Church  in  a  general  council.  They  style  them- 
selves "  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  episcopal 
clergy."  They  number  about  five  thousand,  and 
are  divided  into  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Haarlem  and  Utrecht.  They  have  a 
seminary  at  Amersfoort,  founded  in  1726. 

Lit.  —  See  Port  Royal.  Dumas  :  Hist,  des 
cinq  Propositions  ;  Leydecker  :  Historia  Janse- 
nismi,  Utrecht,  1695,  8vo  ;  Frick  :  Uebersetzung 
der  Bulla  Unigenitus,  etc.,  Ulm,  1717,  4to;  Ge- 
schiedenis  van  de  Christelijke  Kerk  in  de  18de  eeuw, 
door  A.  Ijpeij,  XII.,  335-387;  Henke  :  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  18ten  Jahrhunderts ;  Montgeron  : 
La  verite'  des  Miracles,  opere's  par  V intercession  de 
Mr.  de  Paris,  1737-15 ;  Professors  De  Groot, 
Ter  Haar,  Kist,  Moll,  Nieuwenhuis,  etc.: 
Geschiedenis  der  Christelijke  Kerk,  vol.  v.,  Amster- 
dam, 1859  ;  Colonia  :  Diet,  des  Livres  Janse'nistes, 
Declaration  des  Eveques  de  Hollande,  etc.,  Paris, 
1827;  Gerberon  :  Hist,  de  Janse'nisme;  Voltaire  : 
Steele  de  Louis  XIV.,  II.  264;  Rapin  (Jesuit): 
Histoire  de  Janse'nisme,  edit,  by  Domenech,  Paris, 
1861,  8vo;  Bouvier:  Etude  Critique  sur  le  Janse'- 
nisme, Strassburg,  1864;  Sainte-Beuve  :  Port 
Royal,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  Eugene  Renduel,  1840,  5  vols.; 
H.  Reuchlin  :  Geschichte  v.  Port  Royal,  der 
Kampf  des  reformirten  und  des  jesuitischen  Kaiholi- 
cismus  unter ■  Ludioig  XIII.  u.  XIV.,  2  vols.,  1839- 
44 ;  Schill  :  Die  Constitution  Unigenitus,  Frei- 
burg, 1876;  Bouvier  :  La  verite' sur  les  Arnaulds, 
comple'te'e  avec  I'aide  de  leur  correspondance  ine'dite, 
2  vols.,  1877.  H.  REUCHLIN.     M.  R.  VINCENT. 

JANUARIUS,  St.  (San  Genuaro),  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  Naples,  was  bishop  of  Bene- 
vento  when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  broke 
out,  and  was  decapitated  at  Puteoli.  His  head 
and  two  phials  containing  his  blood  are  preserved 
in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  and  ex- 
hibited twice  a  year,  —  May  1  and  Sept  19. 
When  the  phials  are  brought  within  sight  of  the 
head,  the  blood  becomes  liquid,  and  begins  to 
bubble  up  ;  and  this  miracle,  when  happening 
promptly  and  in  a  vigorous  manner,  is  considered 
a  good  omen  for  the  city  and  people  of  Naples. 
There  are  no  less  than  thirteen  other  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  name  Januarius,  which  at  one 
time  was  very  common  in  Africa  and  Southern 
Italy.     See  Act.  Sanct.  Sept.  19. 

JAPAN,  Christianity  in.  No  seeds  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  are  known  to  have  been  planted  in 
Nihon  until  the  arrival  at  Kagoshima,  in  Satsuma, 
of  Francis  Xavier,  in  1549.  The  "  black  ships  " 
of  Europe  visited  Japan  as  early  as  1542,  when 
a  lucrative  commerce  at  once  sprung  up  with 
Portugal.  Anjiro,  a  Japanese  refugee,  assisted 
by  Mendez  Pinto,  in  1545  reached  Malacca  on 
one  of  these  ships,  and  there  met  Xavier,  accom- 
panying him  to  Goa,  north  of  Calcutta,  where  he 
embraced  Christianity,  was  baptized,  and  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  College.  In  July,  1549,  Xayier, 
with  Cosmo  Torrez  his  principal  assistant,  Joan 
Fernandez  a  layman,  and  "Brother  Paul  of  the 
Holy  Faith  "  (Anjiro),  sailed  from  Goa,  reaching 
Xiino   (Shima,  "the   island,"  or   Kiushiu),  and 
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landing  at  Kagoshima  Aug.  12.  The  first  con- 
verts were  the  wife  and  relatives  of  Anjiro;  and, 
after  a  year's  stay,  one  hundred  believers  were 
numbered.  Obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
irritation  of  the  daimio  (feudal  lord)  of  Satsuma 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  the 
missionaries  went  to  Hirado  Island,  making  a 
hundred  converts  in  a  fortnight,  and  thence 
crossing  over  to  Yamaguchi,  in  Nagato  province. 
Meeting  with  little  success  here,  they  set  out  to 
Kioto,  the  miako,  or  capital.  Owing  to  the  chronic 
civil  war,  amounting  almost  to  anarchy,  which 
afflicted  Japan  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  nothing  could  be  done  in  Kioto.  So, 
returning  to  Yamaguchi,  Xavier  presented  his 
gifts  and  credentials,  and,  in  place  of  a  return 
in  kind,  received  permission  to  preach  in  public, 
and,  later,  the  gift  of  ground  for  a  church  and 
college.  Within  two  months,  five  hundred  con- 
verts were  gathered,  when  Xavier  (with  his  char- 
acteristic restlessness)  went  to  Bungo  province, 
and  shortly  after  left  Japan,  dying  on  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  China.  In  1553  new  missionaries 
arrived,  and  Bungo  became  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan.  In  1566  there  were  two  thou- 
sand converts  at  Yamaguchi,  when,  a  feudal 
revolution  having  broken  out,  the  church  was 
burned,  Torrez  fled,  and  the  church  was  for  eigh- 
teen years  without  a  pastor.  In  1558  Villela 
visited  Kioto  and  Sakai,  securing  two  converts 
among  the  feudal  nobility,  —  the  holder  of  the 
fief  of  Omura,  and  one  Arima  no  Kami.  The 
violent  excesses  and  ostentatious  destruction  of 
temples  and  idols  practised  by  the  former  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  hence- 
forward became  the  relentless  foe  of  the  new 
faith.  Portugal  sent  new  re-enforcements  of 
Jesuit  priests  in  1560  ;  but  the  civil  war,  and  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Mori  (then  lord  of  ten  provinces), 
drove  them  from  Kioto  and  Omura,  and  finally 
to  Nagasaki.  At  this  stage  there  were  already 
many  thousands  of  Christians. 

We  may  here  glance  at  the  condition  of  Japan 
and  the  methods  of  propagation  employed.  Po- 
litically it  was  that  period  known  in  Japanese 
history  as  the  epoch  of  civil  war,  when  learning 
and  the  arts  of  peace  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
fighting  was  the  chief  pastime.  The  power  of 
the  mikado,  or  emperor,  was  a  mere  shadow. 
The  family  of  the  Ashikaga  shoguns,  or  military 
regents  (1335-1573),  had  so  decayed  that  their 
rule  was  nominal ;  so  that  the  country  was  par- 
celled out  among  the  feudal  barons,  or  daimios, 
all  jealous  of,  and  fighting  with,  each  other. 
Eager  for  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  the 
daimios  of  Kiushiu  especially  favored  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  several  instances  compelled  their 
subjects  to  become  Christians  by  proclamations  ; 
the  alternative  being  banishment,  or  confiscation 
of  goods. 

Religiously,  Japan  was  ripe  for  a  new  faith. 
Shinto,  the  indigenous  cult,  had  been  so  overlaid 
by  Buddhism,  that  it  had  fallen  away  into  a  mere 
matter  of  archaeology  for  the  scholar,  and  mythol- 
ogy for  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peasantry,  reduced  to 
poverty  and  misery  by  centuries  of  war,  found 
little  comfort  in  the  faith  of  India.  The  simple 
tenets  of  Shaka  Muni  had  swollen  to  a  sensuous 
system  of  worship  and  of  commercial  prayers 


and  masses.  Except  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  altars  and  temples,  and  the  plethora  of  mon- 
asteries and  bonzes,  there  was  little  to  show  of 
vitality  in  Buddhism.  Further,  the  monks  were 
really  a  clerical  militia,  capable  of  equipping  and 
leading  to  battle  whole  armies  of  adherents,  both 
in  tonsure  and  topknot,  and  were  thus  an  organ- 
ized and  dangerous  political  power. 

At  such  a  time,  and  among  such  an  imaginative 
people  as  the  Japanese,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
landed.  With  crucifix  and  painting,  medal  and 
cross,  vestment,  incense,  lights,  altars,  and  abun- 
dant gold,  they  outdazzled  the  scenic  displays  of 
the  Buddhists.  With  eloquence,  fervor,  and  de- 
votion, with  their  new  doctrines  and  morality, 
they  won  thousands  of  enthusiastic  converts. 

In  Nobunaga,  the  hater  and  crushing  persecutor 
of  the  Buddhists,  who  had  also  deposed  Ashikaga, 
and  wished  to  unify  all  Japan  for  the  mikado, 
missionaries  found  a  friend  who  needed  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  bonzes.  Organtin,  under  his  pro- 
tection, labored  in  Kioto  from  1568  to  1578.  In 
1582  the  three  Christian  nobles  sent  a  mission  to 
the  Holy  See.  In  company  with  Valignani,  they 
reached  Borne,  making  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Europe;  but  in  the  year  of  their  return,  in  1585, 
Xobunaga  their  friend  was  assassinated.  Hide- 
yoshi  (Faxiba),  his  successor,  though  from  the 
first  opposed  to  Christianity,  masked  his  policy, 
since  his  prime  necessity  was  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  the  southern  daimios,  among  whom  were 
the  Christian  nobles  and  gentry,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  his  sideand  under  his  control.  Colleges 
were  planted  at  Ozaka  and  Sakai ;  churches  were 
built  in  many  provinces ;  and  the  illustrious  con- 
verts, Kuroda  ("Kondera")  and  Konishi  ("Don 
Austin  ")  professed  their  faith. 

In  1587  Hideyoshi,  unmasking  his  purpose, 
ordered  all  the  foreign  priests  to  proceed  to 
Hirado,  and  leave  the  country.  The  measure  not 
being  urged,  they  left  Hirado,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Christian  princes,  pursued  their 
work  in  private.  Organtin  and  Rodriguez  returned 
to  Kioto  ;  and  in  1591  Martizen,  the  first  bishop 
of  Japan,  arrived.  Three  thousand  Japanese  were 
baptized  between  1587  and  1590,  and  the  literary 
activity  in  the  interest  of  the  propaganda  went  on. 

Hitherto  the  only  foreigners  in  Japan  were 
Portuguese,  and  the  only  phase  of  Christianity 
Jesuitism.  In  1590,  in  an  embassy  sent  from 
the  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  four 
Franciscan  friars,  who  trespassed  on  the  Jesuits' 
ground,  on  the  plea  that  they  came  as  attaches  to 
the  embassy.  By  the  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
dated  Jan.  28,  1585  (confirmed  by  Clement  III. 
in  1600),  Japan  had  been  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  Jesuits.  The  Franciscans,  violating  their 
promise  made  to  the  Japanese  ruler,  not  to 
preach,  began  to  do  that  very  thing,  thereby 
rousing  the  wrath  of  a  man  who  was  never  trifled 
with . 

Hideyoshi  having  reduced  all  Japan  to  unity, 
and  been  made  kuambaku,  or  regent,  had  now  to 
face  the  double  problem  of  finding  employment 
for  a  host  of  warriors  bred  to  arms  from  infancy, 
and  of  ridding  Japan  of  a  foreign  priesthood 
whom  he  suspected  of  political  designs.  On  a 
frivolous  pretext  he  declared  war  against  Corea, 
and  in  1592  sent  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  composed  largely  of  converts,  led 
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by  Christian  generals,  to  invade  that  country, 
and  the  next  year  arrested  six  Franciscans  and 
three  Jesuits,  who  were  publicly  burned  to  death 
at  Nagasaki.  Nevertheless,  more  Spanish  men- 
dicant0 friars  entered  Japan,  and  the  Jesuits 
explained  Hideyoshi's  act  as  an  excess  of  zeal 
in  his  lieutenants.  They  also  ably  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  ruler  to  break  up  the  slave- 
trade  then  cursing  the  country.  The  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  brought  on  by  the  Corean  war 
caused  many  of  the  Japanese  poor  people  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  Portuguese  slave-traders,  who 
also  bought  Corean  captives,  and  sold  them  in 
China  and  the  Philippines.  Even  the  Malay  and 
negro  servants  speculated  in  human  flesh.  Hide- 
voshi  died  Sept.  19,  1598 ;  the  Christian  leaders 
came  back  from  Corea ;  and  in  1600  one  hundred 
Jesuit  priests  arrived  to  stimulate  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith.  The  hopes  of  the  Christians 
now  gathered  around  Hideyori,  the  son  of  Hide- 
yoshi ;  but  in  the  battle  of  Se'kigahara  (October, 
1600),  the  southern  army,  in  which  the  Christian 
generals  fought  against  Iyeyasu,  was  defeated. 
Iyeyasu  became  master  of  the  country,  and  from 
Yedo  issued  a  decree  of  expulsion  against  the 
foreign  priests.  In  1602  large  numbers  of  new 
missionaries  of  various  orders  arrived ;  and  al- 
though Organtin,  Kuroda,  and  Konishi  were  dead, 
the  Christians  were  said  to  number  a  million  eight 
hundred  thousand.  In  1608  Japan  was  declared 
a  missionary  field,  open  to  all  missionaries  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Paul  V  ;  while  in  1611  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese embassies  came  to  Japan,  and  in  1613 
the  English  established  a  factory  at  Hirado. 
To  the  intrigues  of  the  English  and  Dutch  trad- 
ers, the  Jesuit  writers  attribute  the  open  hostili- 
ty manifested  by  Iyeyasu.  In  1614  Christianity 
was  declared  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  State ; 
and  this  time  the  decrees  were  rigidly  enforced. 
The  churches  were  destroyed;  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesu- 
its, with  several  hundred  Japanese  priests  and 
helpers,  were  arrested,  put  on  board  three  large 
junks  at  Nagasaki,  and  sent  out  of  the  country. 
When  many  of  these  secretly  returned,  they  were 
ferreted  out,  and  put  to  death.  The  Christians, 
mostly  of  the  peasantry,  were  thus  wholly  de- 
prived of  teachers  and  leaders.  In  1617  all  for- 
eign commerce  was  confined  to  Nagasaki;  in  1621 
Japanese  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country; 
and  in  1624  the  empire  was  closed  to  all  aliens, 
except  Dutch  and  Chinese.  Fire  and  sword  were 
f-:w  used  to  annihilate  Christianity,  and  to  Pagan- 
tfe  the  people.  Trampling  on  the  crucifix  be- 
came the  sign  and  proof  of  apostasy.  Thousands 
°*  native  Christians  fled  to  China,  Formosa,  and 
the  Philippines ;  and  in  1637  thousands  more  rose 
<u^nn£d  rebellion>  and>  seizing  an  old  castle  at 
fcnimabara  in  Kiushiu,  resisted  for  two  months 
the  assaults  of  the  government  troops.  Once 
captured,  the  thirty-seven  thousand  Christians 
were  given  over  to  massacre,  and  drowning  in  the 
■Ha.  Atter  this,  persecution,  inquisition,  and 
wture  went  on  so  successfully,  that,  when  the 
e'SM'-enth  century  opened,  there  were  no  known 
Deneversin  "the  Jesus  doctrine"  in  Japan,  ex- 
RnPV°,m^ :  gray-headed  prisoners.  In  1709  Jean 
"aptiste  Sidotti,  an  Italian  priest,  reached  Japan 
y  way  of    Manila,   but    was    at  once  seized, 


brought  before  the  Inquisition  at  Yedo,  and  im- 
prisoned until  his  death.  In  1829  several  Chris- 
tians were  seized  at  Ozaka,  and  crucified,  on  the 
suspicion  of  communicating  with  foreigners.  In 
spite  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  vigilant  re- 
pression and  supposed  extirpation,  the  roots  of 
the  faith  still  kept  their  vitality. 

When,  after  long  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Japan  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  and 
residence,  in  1859,  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  once  sent  their  missionaries 
into  the  field  at  Nagasaki,  Kanagawa,  or  Hako- 
date. The  Roman  Catholics  had  the  advantage 
of  historic  continuity  in  their  labors ;  for,  almost 
as  soon  as  they  landed,  they  found  in  the  villages 
near  Nagasaki  thousands  of  believers,  descend- 
ants of  the  martyrs  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
still  secretly  practising  their  faith.  At  intervals,, 
however,  until  1872,  when  the  government  ceased 
persecution,  many  of  these  Christians  were  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  exiled  among  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Statistics  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Japan 
are  not  easily  accessible. 

"  The  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  "  of  Russia  has  a  mission  whose  impos- 
ing buildings  are  in  Tokio ;  and  its  founder,  the 
archimandrite  Nicolai,  with  his  assistants,  has 
trained  up  a  large  native  ministry,  whose  follow- 
ing numbers  several  thousands. 

Protestant  missionary  operations  were  also  be- 
gun in  1859  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  four  American  churches — Reformed  (Dutch), 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  —  at  Naga- 
saki and  Kanagawa.  Owing  to  the  jealous  hostil- 
ity of  the  government,  no  disciples,  except  those 
"who  came  by  night,"  were  made  for  ten  years. 
Profession  of  the  outlawed  religion  was  at  risk 
of  life  or  limb.  Meanwhile  the  mastery  of  the 
language,  and  the  work  of  healing,  teaching,  and 
translation,  went  on.  The  first  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Church  was  organized  at  Yokohama,  on  the 
Perry  treaty-ground,  in  1872,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Ballagh  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America ;  and  the  fourth,  in  Tokio,  the  capital, 
in  1873,  in  which  year  the  anti-Christian  edicts 
were  removed.  The  Reformed  churches  holding 
the  presbyterial  order  formed  themselves  into  an 
alliance  for  mutual  help :  other  native  bodies  of 
believers  were  organized  on  an  independent  basis. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  increasing 
interest  was  manifested  in  this  most  promising 
missionary  field ;  and  all  the  important  evangeli- 
cal bodies  soon  had  representatives  at  one  of  the 
open  ports,  which,  since  1868,  have  been  Nagasaki, 
Yokohama,  Hiogo,  Hakodate,  Niigata,  besides 
Tokio.  Since  1874,  Christians  have  organized 
churches,  and  worshipped  unmolested  in  many 
places  in  the  interior ;  and  now  every  large  island 
has  flourishing  churches  of  the  Protestant,  Ro- 
man, and  Greek  communions.  The  methods  of 
propagation  used  by  the  brethren  of  the  Mission 
Apostolique  of  Paris  are  in  the  main  those  of 
Papal  Christianity  everywhere,  and  not  differing 
greatly  from  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Japan.  They  claim  a  following  of  many  thou- 
sands. The  mission  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Rus- 
sia makes  liberal  use  of  Protestant  versions  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  but  is  otherwise  rigidly  faith- 
ful to  traditional  medievalism.  All  Christian 
bodies  make  use  of  the  press,  secular  and  reh- 
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gious  schools.  The  literary  opposition  is  in  gen- 
eral not  very  severe,  nor  of  a  character  to  inspire 
respect  for  the  Japanese  intellect.  The  vigorous 
native  newspapers  may  be  said  to  be  as  friendly 
as  hostile.  Buddhist  priests  and  rabid  patriots 
are  the  chief  opponents ;  and  the  products  of  the 
infidel  writers  and  lectures  of  Christendom  are 
diligently  translated  into  Japanese. 

The  statistics  of  the  work  of  Protestant  evan- 
gelicals for  the  year  1881  are  as  follows  :  — 

TABLE   OP   STATISTICS  FOR  1881. 


Denominations. 


American  Presbyterian  Church    . 

Reformed  Church  in  America  .     . 

American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church 

American  Baptist  Church     .    .    . 

American  Board  C.  F.  M.  (Con- 
gregationalist) 

(English)  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety       

American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Canada  Methodist  Church     .    .    . 

(English)  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel 

Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  .     .     . 

United  "Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 

English  Baptist  Church     .... 

Heformed  Church  of  the  United 
States    

Protestant  Methodist  Church    .     . 

Independent  Native  Churches  .     . 

Roman  Catholic 

Russo-Greek 


1859 
1859 

1859 
1860 

1869 

1869 

1873 
1873 

1873 
1874 

1874 
1877 
1879 

1879 
1880 

1859 
1860 


7 
1 

5 
2 
1 

1 

2 

30? 
10? 


a  «  > 

m 


821 
403 


79 
182 


669 
201 


517 
299 


208 
90 


120 

8 

18 


148 
15,000? 
10,000? 


Total  of  all  Protestant  societies  and  churches,  3,811. 


The  Bible  societies  —  American,  National  (Scot- 
land), and  British  and  Foreign — have  agents, 
who  in  1881  disposed  (by  sale  only)  of  eighteen 
million  printed  pages  of  the  Bible  (in  whole,  or 
in  parts),  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars ;  one  society 
reporting  an  increase  of  business,  in  one  year,  of 
a  hundred  per  cent.  Two  tract  societies  —  the 
American  and  London  Religious  —  disposed  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  books  and  tracts, 
or  two  and  a  half  million  pages.  The  Japanese 
Christian  associations  and  native  religious  press 
help  in  diffusing  Christian  leaven.  A  high  moral 
standard  of  character  is  insisted  upon  by  all  the 
Protestant  churches ;  and  in  no  other  respect, 
except  in  the  constant  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  vernacular,  does  the  Reformed  Christianity 
of  to-day  differ  more  from  that  known  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  Japan. 
The  influences  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  are  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  social  life  of  the  people, 
and  rooting  themselves  in  heart  and  intellect 
alike.  Undoubtedly  the  way  has  been  prepared 
and  made  smooth  for  the  rapid  success  of  mis- 
sionary operations  by  the  wondrous  assimilation 
of  modern  civilization  by  the  Japanese.  By  a 
series  of  political  movements,  which  began  during 
the  century  preceding  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Perry,  and  which  culminated  in  the  revolution 
of  1868  (which  destroyed  the  duarchy  of  which 
Yedo  with  the  "tycoon,"  and  Kioto  with  the 
mikado  were   foci),  the  nation  was  prepared  to 


adopt  the  civilization  to  which  Christendom  has 
given  birth,  and  which  she  has  nourished.  The 
government  of  the  mikado,  when  restored  to 
supreme  authority  in  Tokio,  in  1868,  at  first  per- 
secuted, but  later,  under  pressure  of  diplomacy  at 
home,  and  of  shame  in  Europe,  abandoned  co- 
ercion in  religious  matters,  suffered  Shinto  to  fall 
into  abeyance,  and,  nominally  at  least,  granted 
toleration.  Now,  in  friendly  rivalry,  the  national 
common  school  and  the  missionary  educational 
systems  flourish  together,  male  and  female  in  both 
having  equal  privileges.  There  also  prevails  in- 
creasingly among  the  people  of  Japan  the  belief 
that  righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  and  that  pure 
religion  and  morals,  such  as  Christianity  offers 
and  demands,  furnish  the  surest  ground  of  pro- 
gress and  national  longevity.  Licentiousness,  in- 
temperance, and  lying  are  the  moral  cancers  of 
the  national  character;  but  the  ideals  of  Jesus, 
once  grafted  upon  the  affectionate,  filial,  loyal, 
courteous  spirit  of  the  Japanese,  will  heal  the 
scars  of  sin,  and  produce  one  of  the  noblest  types 
of  redeemed  humanity. 

Not  the  least  tokens  of  the  zeal  and  consecra- 
tion which  characterize  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Japan  are  the  fruits  of  their  laborious  scholar- 
ship. The  various  translations,  grammar,  and 
phrase-book  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  the 
superb  dictionaries  of  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  the 
linguistic  helps,  scholarly  and  religious  works,  of 
Imbrie,  Amerman,  Stout,  Knox,  Eby,  N.  Brown, 
and  others,  have  not  only  shed  lustre  upon  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  but  have  greatly  enriched  native 
and  foreign  Christian  literature,  especially  the  for- 
mer. The  medical,  literary,  and  pedagogic  work 
of  others  have  borne  fruit  in  a  mighty  harvest  of 
good  to  the  nation  at  large.  Like  some  of  the 
enormous  blocks  of  stones  that  form  the  founda- 
tion-wall of  their  fortresses,  defying  war,  time,  and 
earthquake-shock,  are  the  works  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  the  edifice  of  Japan's  new  civilization. 

Lit.  —  Charlevoix:  Histoire  du  Japon ,  Ckas- 
set  :  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  du  Japon ,  De  Rebus 
Indicts  et  Japonicis ;  Leon  Page  :  Histoire  de  la 
Religion  Chretienne  au  Japon,  Paris,  1869  ;  Dixon: 
Japan,  Edinburgh,  1869  ;  Geiffis  :  The  Mikado's 
Empire,  New  York,  1876 ;  and  Corea,  the  Hermit 
Nation,  New  York,  1882 ;  E.  Stock  :  Japan  and 
the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, London,  1880;  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Satow, 
McClatchie,  Stout,  and  Wkigiit,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan ;  and  the 
recent  works  of  travel  by  E.  Wakeen  Clark, 
Julia  Carrothees,  E.  J.  Reed,  Isabella 
Bird,  J.  J.  Rein,  W.  Gray  Dixon,  De  IIubxer, 
and  others.  to.  elliot  griffis. 

JACQUELOT,  Isaac,  b.  at  Vassy,  Dec.  16, 1647, 
d.  in  Berlin,  Oct.  20,  1708 ;  was  a  pastor  in  his 
native  town,  when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  compelled  him  to  leave  France ;  and  set- 
tled, first  at  The  Hague  (1686),  afterwards  in 
Berlin  (1702),  as  pastor  of  French  congregations 
of  exiles.  Besides  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
several  philosophical  treatises,  he  published  Avis 
sur  le  tableau  du  socinianisme  de  M.  Jurieu  (1692), 
against  the  dogmatism  of  Jurieu,  and  Conformite 
de  lafoi  et  de  la  raison  (1705),  against  the  scepti- 
cism of  Bayle,  following-up  both  of  these  tracts 
with  several  other  polemical  works. 

JARCHI.     See  Rashi. 
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JARVIS,  Samuel  Farmer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  histo- 
riographer to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
Jan.  20,  1786 ;  d.  there  March  26, 1851.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1805;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Episcopal  Church  1810;  was  minister 
in  New-York  City  until  1819  ;  from  1820  to  1826 
was  minister  in  Boston ;  then  spent  nearly  ten 
years  in  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1835,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  literature  in 
Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford; 
from  1837  to  1842  minister  in  Middletown,  Conn.; 
and  1838,  historiographer.  He  published  A  Chron- 
ological Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church, 
London  and  New  York,  1814 ;  The  Church  of  the 
Redeemed,  or  the  History  of  the  Mediatorial  King- 
dom, vol.  i.  (all  published),  Boston,  1850. 

JASHER,  Book  of.  The  volume  itself  has 
perished;  but  two  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Bible,  —  Josh.  x.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  The  word 
"Yashar"  (Jasher)  means  upright;  and  therefore 
the  title  is  probably  a  description  of  the  book's 
contents.  —  a  collection  of  lyrics  setting  forth  the 
glorious  deeds  of  the  nation's  heroes.  We  have 
no  knowledge  when  the  collection  was  made,  nor 
how  much  ground  it  covered ;  yet  interest  in  this 
lost  book  has  been  excited  by  our  very  ignorance, 
and  conjecture  has  been  rife.  There  have  also 
been  several  books  written  which  pretended  to  be 
the  Book  of  Jasher,  or,  at  all  events,  bore  this 
title.  Three  of  these  are  of  Jewish  origin.  One 
is  a  moral  treatise,  written  in  A.D.  1394  by  Rabbi 
Shabbatai  Carmuz  Levita,  and  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  Vatican  Library.  Another,  by  Rabbi 
Tham  (d.  1171),  is  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  ritual. 
It  was  published  in  Hebrew  in  Italy  (1544),  at 
Cracow  (1586),  and  Vienna  (1811).  The  third 
is  a  fabulous  history  of  the  events  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  was  probably  written  by  a  Spanish  Jew  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  been  published  at 
Venice  (1625),  Cracow  (1628),  and  Prague  (1668), 
in  German,  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  (1674), 
and  in  English  (New  York,  1840).  A  fourth  Book 
of  Jasher  was  a  palpable  and  malicious  fraud, 
perpetrated  by  Jacob  Hive,  an  infidel  printer  and 
type-founder  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  who  wrote,  secretly 
printed  at  Bristol,  and  published  at  London,  in 
1(51.  The  Book  of  Jasher,  translated  into  English 
Jrom  the  Hebrew  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  went  on 
a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land,  reprinted  at  Bris- 
tol, 1827,  and  published  in  London,  1829  (2d  ed., 
l*o-3,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Bond).  The  forgery  owes 
its  reputation  to  Home's  demolishing  exposure, 
Introduction,  iv.  741-747  For  Dr.  J.  W.  Don- 
aldson's attempt  to  reconstruct  the  book  of  Jashar 
out  ot  the  Bible,  see  art.  Donaldson.  See  also 
art.  lhe  Book  of  Jasher,  in  Emanuel  Deutsch's 
Uterary  Remains,  New  York,  1874,  and  in  Smith's 
dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

,  JA'S9N  is  the  name  of  several  Jews  who  figure 
largely  in  history  during  the  period  of  the  Mac- 

A?  if"  Jason'  son  of  Eleazal'.  was  by  Judas 
Jiaccabaeus  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to  renew 
me  alliance  with  the  Romans  (1  Mace.  viii.  17). 
ne  was  perhaps  father  of  that  Numenios  who  by 
•Jonathan  Was  seilt  to  Rome  to  have  the  treaty 
renewed  (1  MaCc.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22).  _  II.  Jason  of 
thL  t •      a  ,Hellenistic  Jew,   who  shortly  before 

of  th'rH       Chnsfc'  or  PerhaPS  in  the  beginning 
me  Christian  era,  wrote  the  history  of  Judas 


Maccabseus  and  his  brethren,  the  purification  of 
the  temple,  the  wars  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Eupator,  the  restoration  of  the  law,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Holy  City  (175-160  B.C.).  The 
work  was  in  five  books,  but  the  original  has  per- 
ished. The  present  Second  Book  of  the  Macca- 
bees, however,  is  an  extract  from  it  (2  Mace.  ii.  19). 
—  III.  Jason,  brother  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III., 
who,  from  sheer  personal  ambition,  forgot  his 
religion  and  fatherland  so  far  as  to  buy  the  dignity 
of  high  priest  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  then  prostitute 
the  office  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Hellenism 
among  his  countrymen,  and  despoiling  them  of 
their  old  national  liberties  (2  Mace.  iv.  7 ;  comp. 
1  Mace.  i.  13).  His  own  name  he  changed  from 
Jesus  into  Jason  (Josephus  :  Anliq.,  XII.  5,  1). 
Under  the  castle  in  Jerusalem  he  established  a 
gymnasium  for  the  propagation  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture. To  the  games  at  Tyre  in  honor  of  Herakles 
he  sent  ambassadors  with  presents,  and  Antiochus 
he  received  in  the  Holy  City  with  great  magnifi- 
cence (2  Mace.  iv.  22).  But  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  in  172  or  171  B.C.,  he  was  supplanted 
in  the  favor  of  the  king  by  a  certain  Menelaos,  a 
brother  of  the  Benjamite  Simon  (2  Mace.  iv.  23). 
Menelaos  made  a  higher  bid  for  the  high-priestly 
office,  and  Jason  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Am- 
monites. Soon  after,  however,  when  a  rumor 
arose  that  Antiochus  had  perished  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt,  Jason  returned,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
and  conquered  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the 
castle.  He  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  ene- 
mies, but  was  in  the  long-run  unable  to  maintain 
himself.  Once  more  he.  fled  to  the  Ammonites ; 
and  afterwards,  pursued  by  the  Arabian  King 
Aretas,  he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place, 
until  he  finally  perished  miserably  in  Sparta 
(2  Mace.  v.  5).  Josephus,  however,  gives  quite 
another  account  of  his  life  and  character  (Antiq., 
XII.  5,  1 ;  XX.  10,  3).  According  to  that  report, 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Onias  III.  in  a  legitimate 
way,  but  was  himself  expelled  by  a  younger 
brother,  Menelaos ;  and  it  was  Menelaos,  and  not 
Jason,  who  labored  to  propagate  Hellenism  among 
the  Jews.  But  we  have  no  means  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  accounts.  See  Schurer  :  Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte,  p.  74. — IV.  Jason,  a  Christian, 
in  whose  house  Paul  lived  in  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  5-9).  Whether  he  was  identical  with  the 
Jason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21  as  a  relative  of 
Paul  is  not  known.  RUETSCHI. 

JAUFFRET,  Gaspard  Jean  Andre  Joseph;  b. 
at  La  Roque-Brussane,  Provence,  Dec.  13,  1759 ; 
d.  in  Paris,  May  13, 1823 ;  studied  at  Toulon,  Aix, 
and  Paris;  founded  in  1701  the  Annales  de  la 
Religion;  became  in  1801  attached  to  Cardinal 
Fesch  as  private  secretary  and  vicar-general,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Metz  in  1806,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Aix  in  1811.  Many  congregations  of 
monks  and  nuns,  both  in  Paris  and  in  his  dio- 
ceses, owe  their  re-organization  to  him.  His 
principal  writings  are,  De  la  Religion  a  l' Assem- 
bled Nationale,  1791,  and  Du  Culte  Public,  1795. 

JA'VAN  designates  in  Hebrew,  as  in  the  other 
Oriental  languages,  —  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Persian,  —  the  Greeks,  and  is  derived  from  "  loni- 
ans  "  ('laovec).  In  the  table  of  nations  (Gen.  x. 
2-4)  Javan  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Japheth,  and 
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father  of  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Doda- 
niin.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  con- 
tain the  same  notices.  The  Hindoos  also  call 
the  people  of  the  farthest  West  Javana  (juvenis, 
"young"),  because  the  Western  nations  were  the 
youngest  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race. 
There  was  also  a  city  of  Javan  in  Arabia,  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19.  [See  B.  Stade  :  Be  Papu- 
la Javan  parergon  patrio  sermone  conscriptum,  Gies- 
sen,  1880,  20  pp.]  RtiETSCHl. 

JAY,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  for  near- 
ly sixty-two  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  Somersetshire ; 
b.  at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  May  6, 1769  ;  d.  at  Bath, 
Dec.  27,  1853 ;  educated  by  Cornelius  Winter  at 
the  dissenting  academy  at  Marlborough.  Began 
to  preach  at  sixteen,  and  in  -1788  became  preacher 
to  a  small  church  at  Churhan  Malford,  near  Chip- 
penham ;  thence  he  removed  to  Hope  Chapel, 
Clifton,  in  1789,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at  Bath, 
Jan.  30,  1791.  Jay's  preaching  attracted  hearers 
of  all  classes.  John  Foster  said  he  was  the 
"Prince  of  Preachers."  Sheridan  declared  him 
to  be  the  most  manly  orator  he  had  ever  heard. 
His  published  sermons  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated. His  chief  works  are,  An  Essay  on  Mar- 
riage, Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  Lectures  on  Female 
Scripture  Characters.  His  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises  (4  vols.)  have  been  very  popular.  His 
Autobiography,  with  a  supplement  by  Redford 
and  J.  A.  James,  was  published  in  1854.  His 
ministry  was  distinguished  by  its  directness,  sim- 
plicity, scriptural  and  evangelical  character,  and 
was  attended  and  maintained  with  marked  suc- 
cess. LLEWELYN  D.  BE  VAN. 

JEALOUSY,  The  Trial  of,  is  clearly  and  mi- 
nutely described  in  Num.  v.  11-31 ;  but,  as  Jew- 
ish tradition  modified  and  interpreted  the  legal 
statements,  the  following  explanations  will  be  of 
interest.  "  The  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley- 
meal  "  —  the  "  offering  of  jealousy,  an  offering  of 
memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance," 
because  it  had  the  object  of  bringing  the  wife's 
guilt  before  God,  so  that  he  might  uncover  it  — 
(v.  15)  was  an  offering  of  the  suspected  wife,  and 
taken  out  of  her  hand  (v.  25) ;  yet,  since  wives 
had  no  personal  property,  it  really  came  from  him, 
and  very  appropriately  too,  since  he  instigated  the 
trial,  without  the  assent  of  his  wife.  It  was  a 
bloodless  offering,  because  in  no  case  was  there  in 
it  any  atonement ;  yet  it  was  necessary,  because 
no  one  dare  appear  empty  before  Jehovah  (Exod. 
xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  20).  It  introduced  the  proceed- 
ings, and,  as  far  as  the  wife  was  concerned,  had 
no  prejudicial  value  :  it  merely  signified  that  she 
was  suspected,  not  condemned,  and  consisted  of 
barley,  the  food  of  the  poor  and  of  cattle,  to  in- 
dicate this  suspicion ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  prepared 
without  oil  or  frankincense,  so  that  it  might  have 
no  sweet-smelling  savor.  The  woman's  head  was 
uncovered,  and  her  hair  unloosed,  to  indicate  her 
asserted  immodesty.  The  vessel  used  to  hold  the 
bitter  drink  was  earthen,  and  therefore  worthless. 
Dust  —  the  sign  of  the  deepest  humiliation  and 
contumely  —  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  was 
mixed  with  the  water  taken  from  the  laver  in  the 
holy  place.  The  source  indicated  the  holiness, 
which  imparted,  even  to  the  dust  of  the  taberna- 
cle, a  holy  character,  and  thereby  increased  the 


strength  of  the  drink.  It  was  the  water  which 
wrought  the  curse  (cf.  Ps.  cix.  18).  The  under- 
lying idea  was,  that  God  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  and  would  come,  according  to  his  promise, 
and  render  efficacious  his  own  appointed  ordi- 
nances. In  the  working  of  the  water  of  jealousy 
lay  the  punishment  of  the  adulteress  ;  and  there- 
fore the  convict  was  not  liable  to  the  punishment 
for  adultery  enjoined  in  Lev.  xx.  10,  Deut.  xxii 
22. 

The  Talmudic  tract  Sota  (i.e.,  the  dissolute 
wife)  adds  certain  particulars  to  the  Bible  account. 
Before  the  trial  of  jealousy,  warning  must  have 
been  given  by  the  husband.  This  being  disregard- 
ed, the  wife  was  taken  before  the  local  authorities, 
and  then  before  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem.  By 
the  latter  she  was  kindly  but  warningly  exhorted 
to  confession.  If  she  confessed,  then  her  marriage- 
certificate  was  destroyed,  and  she  lost  all  claim 
upon  her  husband's  property,  but  was  otherwise 
unpunished.  If  she  refused  to  confess,  she  was 
taken  to  the  Nicanor  Gate  of  the  temple,  which 
was  between  the  Court  of  Israel  and  the  Court  of 
the  Women,  and  there  the  solemn  rites  were  per- 
formed. Her  veil  and  her  ornaments  were  re- 
moved, she  was  dressed  in  black  garments,  given 
the  waters  of  jealousy  to  drink,  and  then  the  meal 
was  thrown  upon  the  altar.  If  innocent,  she  suf- 
fered no  harm :  if  guilty,  she  felt  its  disastrous 
effects.  These  traditional  ceremonies  were  de- 
signed to  lessen  the  number  of  trial-cases,  and 
certain  whole  classes  of  women  were  debarred 
ever  drinking  the  waters  of  jealousy;  e.g.,  those 
who  by  nature  or  age  were  incapable  of  bearing 
children.  Moreover  it  was  decided,  that,  if  the 
jealous  husband  had  himself  been  unchaste,  the 
waters  would  have  no  effect ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
Again :  the  good  conduct  of  the  woman,  especially 
her  zeal  in  teaching  and  practising  the  law,  de- 
barred such  a  trial  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
even  as  long  as  three  years.  The  school  of  Hillel 
abolished  it  entirely. 

[It  is  important  to  observe  the  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  divine  test  of  conjugal  fidelity 
and  human  tests.  In  the  former  case  the  innocent 
woman  certainly  escaped,  since  there  was  really 
nothing  given  her  but  a  little  pure  water  and  a 
few  pinches  of  dust.  But  in  the  ordeals  of  the 
middle  age,  and  among  heathen  nations,  the  result 
of  the  test  was  certain  to  be  either  death  or  great 
suffering,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  moral  status 
of  the  suspected  wife.  See  Wagexseil  :  Sota, 
hoc  est  liber  Mischnicus  tie  uxore  adulterii  suspecta, 
Altdorf,  1674 ;  see  also  Franz  Delitzsch's  art. 
Eiferopfer,  in  Riehm's  Handbuch  d.  bib.  Alter- 
thums.]  OEHLER. 

JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
mother  of  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  and  the  faithful 
friend  of  French  Protestantism;  b.  in  Pau,  Jan. 
7,  1528;  d.  in  Paris,  June  9,  1572.  She  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Henry  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre, 
and  Margaret  d'Angouleme-Alencon,  sister  of 
Francis  I.  of  France.  By  the  death  of  her  only 
brother  she  became  in  1530  heir-presumptive  of 
the  kingdom  Navarre-Be'arn,  which,  though  small 
in  area,  attained  a  large  importance  by  its  strate- 
gic location  on  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Spain.  Jeanne  was  a  feeble  child,  but  possessed 
a  clear  and  discerning  mind,  strong  will,  indomi- 
table energy,  and  an  unusual  aptitude  for  diplo- 
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macv.  In  1548  she  was  married  to  the  Duke 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  Vendome,  a  man  of  elegant 
manners,  but  profligate  habits.  Their  third  child 
afterwards  became  Henry  IV  of  France.  In  1555 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  passed  into  her  hands. 

This  princess  played  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation  of  France.  She  had 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  new  religious 
movement  at  the  court  of  her  mother,  and  in 
1560  publicly  renounced  Catholicism,  and  accepted 
the  confession  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Her 
subsequent  bold  advocacy  of  Protestantism  won 
for  her  the  title  of  the  "Deborah  of  the  Hugue- 
nots." Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1562, 
who  had  assumed  an  unfavorable  attitude  towards 
Protestantism,  she  began  in  earnest  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation  in  her  realm.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  by  John  de  Licarrague 
de  Briscours,  and  published  at  Rochelle,  1571, 
under  the  title,  Jesus  Christ  Gure  Jaunaren  Testa- 
mentu  Berria  ;  and  a  church  discipline  {Discipline 
e'cclts.  du  pays  de  Beam)  was  drawn  up  after  the 
model  of  the  Genevan,  by  Raymond  Merlin.  In 
1568  an  army  invaded  her  territory ;  but,  warned 
beforehand,  she  made  good  her  escape  to  La 
Rochelle,  the  common  refuge  of  the  Huguenots. 
During  the  troublous  period  that  followed,  down 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  she  manifested  the  most 
ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. She  remained  at  Rochelle  three  years  ;  and 
her  name  and  that  of  her  son  appear  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  third 
general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  held  in 
that  city.  She  died  of  a  fever,  at  Paris,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  make  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son  with  Margaret  of  Valois. 

Jeanne  contributed  much  to  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  France.  She  is  a  representative 
type  of  the  Huguenot, — full  of  faith,  and  animat- 
ed by  lofty  purposes  and  indomitable  courage. 
She  will  always  remain  one  of  the  foremost  figures 
of  French  Protestantism,  as  she  was  one  of  the 
noblest  queens  of  the  century. 

Lit.  Biographies.  —  Vauvilliers  :  Histoire  de 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  Paris,  1823;  Muret:  La  vie  de 
Jeanne  d'Albret.  Her  correspondence  was  edited 
by  Rochamueau,  Paris.  1877,  Lettres  d' Antoine  de 
Bourbon  et  de  Jeanne  d'Albret.  —  General  works. 
Bokdexave  :  Histoire  de  Beam  et  Navarre,  Paris, 
v  j;  [Baird:  History  of  the  Huguenots,  New 
lork,  1879,  2  vols.].  klippel-schott. 

JEBB,  John,  b.  at  Drogheda,  Sept.  27,  1775; 
d-  at  Limerick,  Dec.  7,  1833.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Dublin  University,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Limerick  1823.  His  principal  work  is  Sacreel 
literature  (London,  1820,  several  editions),  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  review  of  Lowth  on  Hebrew 
roetry  and  Isaiah,  but  has  much  independent 
value  as  a  scholarly  contribution  to  Bible  exegesis. 
'  ^  -Hakles  Forster  :  Life  of  Bishop  Jebb,  with 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  London,  1836,  2  vols., 
!"  1  vol.,  1837. 

JE'BUS  and  JEB'USITES(</ry  place,  or  trodden- 
«;"'•',  place,  le,  perhaps,  for  a  threshing-floor). 
*'{*- Jebusites  were  a  Canaanitic  tribe  (Gen.  x.  16), 
Belonging  to  the  Amoritic  branch  (Josh.  x.  5). 

ney  are  always  mentioned  last  among  the 
2a"lteLs  (Gen.  Xv.  21;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11), 
FODably  because  they  formed  only  a  small  tribe. 
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But  they  were  brave.  When  the  Israelites  entered 
the  promised  land,  the  Jebusites  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and 
were  called,  after  their  chief  stronghold,  Jebus, 
the  later  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xi.  3,  xviii.  28).  Their 
land  was  allotted  to  Benjamin  ;  but  Jebus,  or 
Jebusi,  successfully  resisted  Joshua  and  later 
sieges,  and  was  conquered  only  by  David  (2  Sam. 
v.  6;  1  Chron.  xi.  4),  who  made  it  his  capital,  as 
it  had  been  that  of  the  Canaanites  for  many  cen- 
turies; probably  so  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, if,  as  is  likely,  it  was  identical  with  the 
Salem  of  Gen.  xiv.  18.  It  was  at  that  time  very 
small,  covering  only  the  hill  of  Zion.  It  owed 
its  strength  simply  to  its  situation.  In  the  divis- 
ion of  the  land,  Jebus  fell  to  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  28). 

JEHOI'ACHiN  (whom  Jehovah  has  appointed'), 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoiakim ;  king  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8-16).  He  reigned  only 
three  months  and  ten  days  ;  for  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  Jerusalem,  carried  him  and  ten  thousand 
captives,  including  the  nobles  and  artisans,  to 
Babylon,  and  he  remained  in  captivity  thirty-seven 
years,  until  Evil-merodach  released  him,  and  put 
him  at  the  head  of  all  the  captive  kings  (Jer.  lii. 
31-34). 

JEHOI'ADA  (whom  Jehovah  knows),  high  priest, 
and  husband  of  Jehosheba,  the  aunt  of  Joash, 
who  alone  of  the  family  of  Ahaziah  escaped  the 
murderous  hand  of  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.  1-xii. 
2).  Jehoiada  was  the  guardian  of  the  young 
king,  put  him  upon  the  throne,  killed  Athaliah, 
and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  so  wisely  directed  Joash 
that  all  things  went  well.  In  recognition  of  his 
eminent  services  to  Church  and  State  he  was 
buried  "  in  the  city  of  David,  among  the  kings  " 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  The  chronicler  states  his  age 
at  death  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

JEHOI'AKIM  (whom  Jehovah  sets  up),  the  eldest 
son  of  Josiah,  and  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  He  reigned 
wickedly  for  eleven  years,  when  he  was  killed  or 
murdered,  and  "  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass, 
drawn,  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem "  (Jer.  xxii.  19).  His  original  name  was 
Eliakim  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34)  ;  and  he  owed  his 
elevation  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  Pharaoh- 
nechoh,  whose  tributary  he  became.  But  after 
four  years  he  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  After  three 
years  he  rebelled,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  ulti- 
mately released,  and  allowed  to  reign  as  a  vassal. 
It  was  he  who  murdered  the  prophet  Urijah  (Jer. 
xxvi.  23),  and  so  impiously  cut  up  and  burnt 
Jeremiah's  roll  of  prophecies  (Jer.  xxxvh  23). 
His  history  is  given  briefly  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  34- 
xxiv.  6  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4-8 ;  but  many  de- 
tails are  supplied  by  Jer.  xxii.  13-19,  xxvi.,  xxxvi. 

JEHO'RAM  or  JO'RAM  (whom  Jehovah  has  ex- 
alted), the  name  of  two  kings.  I.  The  eldest 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  successor,  as  king  of 
Judah,  B.C.  892-885.  His  history  is  given  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  50,  2  Kings  viii.  16-24,  2  Chron. 
xxi.  8.  His  wife  was  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel ;  and  under  her  baneful  influence  be 
slew  his  Brothers  on  coming  to  the  throne,  and 
led  a  bad  life,  full  of  misfortunes  for  himself 
and  his  kingdom,  until  a  terrible  disease  of  the 
bowels  terminated  his  career,  after  two  years  of 
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bodily  suffering.  He  died  unwept,  unsung ;  and, 
although  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  it  was  not 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  To  him  Elijah 
sent  a  warning  letter,  foretelling  his  end.  Under 
him  the  Edomites  and  Libnah  successfully  re- 
volted. 

II.  The  son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  there- 
fore brother-in-law  to  the  preceding ;  king  of 
Israel,  B.C.  896-884.  His  history  is  given  in 
2  Kings  i.  17,  iii.  4-27,  vi.  8-viii.  24.  He  was 
weak,  rather  than  positively  bad ;  although  he 
followed  the  traditions  of  his  house  in  the  Baal 
worship.  With  Jehoshaphat  he  contracted  friend- 
ship, and  seems  also  to  have  been  liked  by 
Elisha.  For  his  union  with  the  former  in  war 
upon  Moab,  see  Jehoshaphat.  Elisha  acted  as 
his  councillor  in  his  war  with  Syria,  revealing 
prophetically  the  plans  of  the  foe ;  but  subse- 
quently, when  Benhadad  besieged  Samaria,  and 
produced  a  grievous  famine  in  the  city,  Jehorarn 
laid  the  blame  upon  Elisha,  and  sought  to  kill 
him.  The  prophet,  however,  foretold  the  plenty 
which  quickly  came,  and  the  king's  friendship 
returned.  When  Hazael  revolted  in  Damascus,  in 
consequence  of  Elisha's  prediction  (2  Kings  viii. 
12),  Jehoram  attempted,  by  the  help  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah  (his  nephew),  to  take  Ramoth- 
gilead  from  the  Syrians,  thinking  to  profit  by  the 
confusion  of  that  kingdom.  The  project  failed, 
and  Jehoram  went  to  Jezreel  to  recover  from  his 
wounds.  When  thus  invalided,  Jehu  rebelled 
against  him,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord"s  order 
through  Elisha  (2  Kings  ix.  6),  attacked  him  in 
Jezreel,  met  him  in  his  chariot,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  with  an  arrow  on  the  plat  of 
ground  which  Ahab  had  wrested  from  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite.  And  thus  Elijah's  prophecy  was  lit- 
erally fulfilled  (1  Kings  xxi  17-29).  Jehoram 
was  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (Jehovah  does  justice),  the  son 
and  successor  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah  for  twenty- 
five  years,  —  914-889  B.C.,  according  to  the  iom- 
mon  reckoning.  The  sources  of  his  history  are 
1  Kings  xxii.  41-50;  2  Chron.  xvii.-xxi.  1.  He 
succeeded  in  raising  Judah  to  a  position  it  had 
not  occupied  since  Solomon,  and  thus  made  it 
seem  very  desirable  to  Ahab  to  have  him  as  an 
ally  against  Syria.  The  proposition  was  received 
with  only  too  great  readiness  on  Jehoshaphat's 
part ;  and  the  brother-kings  fought  against  Syria 
at  Ramoth-gilead,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
warning  of  the  Jehovah  prophet  Micaiah.  For 
this  conduct  he  was  reproved  by  Jehu  on  his  re- 
turn home.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  attacked  Judah.  The  intelligence 
was  received  with  great  apprehension,  but  laid 
before  the  Lord  in  prayer  by  the  king.  In  answer, 
Jahaziel,  a  Levite,  was  inspired  to  announce  that 
the  Lord  would  fight  for  them  on  the  morrow  :  so 
upon  that  day  Judah  went  out  preceded  by  singers, 
and  found  that  their  enemies  had  turned  their 
swords  against  one  another,  and  fled  in  great 
confusion.  Again :  still  later,  Jehoshaphat  showed 
his  weakness  by  joining  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab, 
in  an  expedition  against  Moab.  Elisha  accom- 
panied them,  and  by  his  interposition  averted  a 
water-famine  (2  Kings  iii.  16-20).  He  told  them 
to  dig  trenches,  which,  when  filled  with  the  water 
which  Jehovah  sent,  seemed  to  run  with  blood 
when  the  sun  shone  upon  them.    Thus  the  Moab- 


ites were  deceived  to  their  destruction  as  they 
came  up  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  supposing  that 
they  had  smitten  one  another,  and  were  them- 
selves slain.  The  king  of  Moab,  Mesha,  straitly 
besieged  in  Kir-haraseth,  offered  up  his  eldest  son 
upon  the  wall.  "  And  there  was  great  indigna- 
tion against  Israel ;  and  they  departed  from  him, 
and  returned  to  their  own  land."  These  myste- 
rious words  imply  some  sort  of  a  panic.  A  third 
co-operation  with  Israel  was  with  Ahaziah  on  an 
unfortunate  commercial  enterprise. 

But  the  greatness  of  Jehoshaphat  was  certainly 
not  displayed  in  his  wars,  but  in  his  government. 
He  was  a  pious  king,  and  ruled  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  yet  the  high  places  were  not  removed,  and 
the  amount  of  permanent  good  he  did  was  small, 
not  through  any  fault  of  his,  however.  In  his 
zeal  he  sent  five  of  his  princes  —  nine  Levitesand 
two  priests  —  to  teach  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah  the 
law  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9).  He  also 
arranged  a  system  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  cul- 
minating in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xix.  5-11).  A 
priest  judged  in  spiritual,  and  a  prince  in  tempo- 
ral affairs.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Jehoshaphat 
waxed  great  exceedingly,  and  that  the  land 
rejoiced  in  its  prosperity  (2  Chron.  xvii.  12  sqq.). 
But  Jehoram,  the  son  of  this  pious  and  prosperous 
king,  married  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  reigned 
wickedly;  so  that  the  kingdom  rapidly  lost  posi- 
tion. 

Lit.  — Besides  the  Commentaries,  see  especially 
the  Bible  Histories  of  Ewald  and  Hitzig  ;  upon 
Mesha,  see  the  art.  Moab.  v.  orelli. 

JEHO'VAH,  mrv  [Jhvh]  is  the  name  of  God 
which  is  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  for  that  reason  called  by  the  Jews 
the  peculiar  name  (inVDH  Dp),  and  the  name 
which  does  not  express  an  attribute  of  God,  like 
Elohim,  but  his  whole  being. 

I.  Pronunciation  and  Etymology. — The  tetra- 
grammaton  DITT  was  not  pronounced  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  Masorites  gave  to  it  the  vowel-points  of 
another  divine  name,  'JIX   (Adonai)  ;  but,  where 

these  two  names  occur  side  by  side,  they  gave  to 
it  the  vowels  of  Elohim  (Isa.  xxii.  12,  14,  etc.). 
The  Jews  based  the  rule  prohibiting  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  on  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  where 
the  translation  "  blaspheme  "  is  proper ;  but  the 
LXX.  translated  it  "  naming  the  name  of  the 
Lord"  (ovo/idfav  to  ovo/ia).  The  first  trace  of 
the  feeling  which  shunned  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  is  found  in  some  of  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  use  the  word  Jhvh 
comparatively  seldom ;  and  in  the  LXX.,  which 
always  translates  it  by  Lord  (n.iipwc).  Josephus 
says  he  was  not  allowed  to  utter  the  naraefini. 
II.  12,  4),  and  Philo  relates  that  it  was  heard  and 
uttered  in  the  Holy  of  holies  (  Vit.  Mas.,  iii.  ID- 
The  Mishna  Barachoth  (ix.  5)  says,  in  com- 
menting upon  Ruth  ii.  4,  Judg.  ii.  16,  that  its 
use  was  permitted  in  greetings.  Abba  Schaul 
(Saiihedrin  x.  1),  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
amongst  those  who  have  no  part  in  the  future 
life  all  who  pronounce  the  divine  name  as  it  is 
written.  According  to  Maimonides  (More,  i.  61), 
the  name  might  only  be  uttered  in  the  temple  by 
the  priests  in  pronouncing  the  blessing,  and  by  the 
high  priest  on  the  day  of  atonement;  but  even 
this  privilege  was  taken  away  after  the  death  of 
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Simeon.  Among  the  Jews  the  opinion  prevailed, 
that  the  knowledge  of  how  the  name  was  pro- 
nounced was  lost  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem; but  many  Christian  theologians  (Gataker, 
Leusden,  etc.)  have  held  that  Jehovah  (niTT)  is 
the  original  pronunciation.  The  data  for  the 
determination  of  the  pronunciation  and  the  ety- 
mology are  found  in  Exod.  iii.  14.  There  the 
name  of  God  is  revealed  to  Moses  as  1#N    IT™* 

rrnx  ["I  am  that  I  am"]  tttik  [I  am] 

-hath  sent  me  to  you."  This  makes  it  clear 
that  nirr  [JhvhJ  is  formed  from  the  third  person 
of  the  imperfect  of  7V,71  [Havah],  an  older  form 
of  rvj},  and  is  to  be  pronounced  either  711.71' 
[Jahve],  or  71)71,1  [Jahaveh],  from  71171.;,  which  is 
the  more  natural  and  rhythmical.  According  to 
Tlieodoret,  the  Samaritans  read  the  name,  'lajSi 
[Jabe] ;  the  Jews,  'AM  [  AiaJ ;  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  'laoi>  [Yaou].  The  first  and  the 
last,  perhaps,  point  to  the  use  of  17V  [Jahu]  as  a 
name  for  God  in  common  conversation. 

II.  Meaning.  —  According  to  Exod.  iii.  14,  the 
meaning  of  niTl'  is  He,  that  is  who  he  is.  But,  as 
the  verb  originally  signifies  to  become,  the  name 
signifies  that  the  being  of  God  has  a  progressive 
manifestation  or  development.  It  points  to  God's 
relations  to  man  in  history.  The  heathen  re- 
garded the  revelation  of  their  gods  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  this  name 
shows  that  God  was  revealing  himself  constantly 
and  progressively:  in  other  words,  it  witnessed 
to  the  Hebrew  people  that  their  God  was  a  God 
of  the  future.  The  word  distinctly  expresses  the 
two  ideas,  (1)  of  the  divine  free  will  and  self- 
determination,  and  (2)  of  God's  absolute  self- 
consistency  and  unchangeableness  (Mai.  iii.  6), 
remaining  and  revealing  himself  through  all 
eternity  as  one  and  the  same.  But  the  name 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  19;  2  Kings  viii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xii.  25) 
means  more.  It  means  the  all-powerful  one, 
who  is  determined  by  nothing  else  than  his  own 
will,  and  rules  in  history,  —  the  Lord  of  the 
future,  the  God  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  (See 
Delitzsch:  Trost  d.  Gnttesnamens,  etc.,  1876,  pp. 
7 1  _»qq.)  Compa-ed  with  Elohim  and  El,  Jahve 
brings  out  the  historical  revelation  of  God,  and 
his  reign  in  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  Elohim 
refers  to  God's  transcendence  above  the  world, 
and  his  activity  in  its  creation  (Gen.  i.  1).  The 
difference  is  brought  out  in  Ps.  xix.,  where  God 
is  called  El  when  his  revelation  in  nature  is  re- 
ferred to  (1),  but  Jehovah  when  the  reference 
is  to  his  revelation  in  the  Law  (8  sqq.).  Jehovah 
is  the  living  God,  who  does  all  that  he  pleases 
(Ps.  cxv.  3), —  hears  prayer,  etc.,  in  contrast 
with  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  stronger  oath  than  "  Jehovah  lives ;  " 
"Llohim  lives"  never  being  used.  And,  as  it  is 
Jehovah  who  reveals  himself  to  men,  anthropo- 
morphisms (hands,  eyes,  mouth,  etc.)  are  usually 
ascribed  to  Jehovah,  and  not  to  Elohim.  Very 
striking  is  the  juxtaposition  in  Gen.  vii.  16. 

111.  Origin.  —  The  origin  of  the  name  "Je- 
hovah," at  least  in  the  meaning  above  given,  is 
«'  he  looked  for  onlv  in  the  Old  Testament. 
>  une  have  urged  an  Egyptian  or  Indian  deriva- 
»°n;  but  these  derivations  have  all  been  proved 
w>  be  without  foundation.  (See  especially  Tho- 
•uck :  Verm.  Schriften).    But  it  is  possible,  as  some 


proper  names  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  word 
existed  in  another  form,  J..hu,  amongst  Shemitic 
peoples,  before  it  became  current  in  Israel, 
although  Baudissin  says  that  this  fact  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  as  one  of 
their  gods  by  other  peoples.  The  principal  ques- 
tion is  when  the  name  was  first  revealed.  Jo- 
sephus  explained  Exod.  vi.  3  ("by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them  ")  to  mean  that 
the  patriarchs  were  not  acquainted  with  it ;  but 
this  view  flatly  contradicts  Gen.  iv.  26,  xii.  8,  and 
other  passages.  Another  and  the  better  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  is,  that  the  patriarchs  did  not 
fully  understand  its  import  (comp.  Exod.  xxxiii. 
19,  xxxiv.  6).  The  name  is,  then,  to  be  regarded 
as  having  been  known  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
as  is  also  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
Moses'  mother  [Jochebed,  to  Jehovah  is  the  glory'] 
contains  it  (Exod.  vi.  20).  See  Reland  :  Decas 
exercit.  phil.  de  vera  pronunt.  nominis  Jehovah,  1707  ; 
Tholuck:  Verm.  Schriften,i.  377-405;  [Ewald  : 
D.  Compos,  d.  Genesis,  Braunschw.,  1823 ;  the 
excellent  art.  Jehovah,  by  W  Aldis  Weight,  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  and  the  Commentaries 
on  Exod.  iii.  14 ;  also  Baudissin  :  Jahve  et  Moloch, 
Leipzig,  1871].  OEHLER.    DELITZSCH. 

JE'HU  (K17V,  "Jehovah  is  he  "),King  of  Israel, 
exterminated  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  executed  the 
priests  of  Baal,  whom  Jezebel  had  introduced 
into  the  kingdom.  He  was  anointed  king  of  Is- 
rael (2  Kings  ix.  6)  by  a  messenger  of  Elisha,  in 
accordance  with  previous  directions  of  Elijah  to 
Elisha.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  influence, 
and  perhaps  known  as  a  foe  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty (2  Kings  ix.  20).  Shutting  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Ramoth-gilead  and  Jezreel,  he 
set  out  in  his  chariot  for  Jezreel,  the  capital  city. 
Joram,  the  reigning  king,  and  Ahaziah,  the  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  on  a  visit  in  Jezreel,  after  some 
delay  went  out  in  their  chariots  to  meet  him,  and 
inquire  his  mission.  Arrows  from  Jehu's  bow 
killed  them  both.  On  entering  the  city,  he  gave 
the  word  to  some  officers  of  the  royal  palace,  who 
threw  Jezebel  out  of  the  window  at  which  she  was 
standing.  The  prophecy  of  the  young  man  who 
anointed  Jehu  king  was  fulfilled  in  her  death  (2 
Kings  ix.  10).  With  ruthless  cruelty  Jehu  exter- 
minated the  house  of  Ahab,  and  put  to  death 
forty-two  members  of  the  family  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Ahab's  grandson.  He  gath- 
ered the  priests  of  Baal  into  Baal's  temple,  until 
it  was  densely  crowded,  and  then  treacherously 
ordered  his  guard  to  slay  them.  He,  however, 
himself  was  not  faithful  to  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah (2  Kings  x.  31).  His  kingdom  was  harassed 
and  diminished  by  the  armies  of  Hazael.  He 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  An  inscription  has  been  found  read- 
ing, Jahua  habal  Hu-umri,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated, "Jehu,  son  (or  successor)  of  Omri."  The 
reference  to  the  king  of  Israel,  how  ever,  has  been 
questioned. 

JEHUDAH  (HA-LEVI)  BEN  SAMUEL,  called  by 
Arabic  writers  Abul  Hassan,  the  greatest  Jewish 
poet  of  the  middle  age,  and  father-in-law  to  the 
greatest  Jewish  grammarian  of  that  age,  Aben 
Ezra;  b.  in  Castile,  Spain  ;  at  his  prime,  1140  AT). ; 
d.  at  Jerusalem  about  1150;  according  to  tradition, 
trampled  to  death  by  a  Mohammedan  horseman, 
because  he  lamented  so  loudly  over  the  desolation 
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of  the  city.  At  once  poet,  philosopher,  gramma- 
rian, scholar,  he  taught  the  faith  of  Judaism,  to 
the  wondering  delight  of  his  nation.  To  later 
ages  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  The  Book  of 
Cosari,  or,  in  full,  The  Book  of  Evidence  and  Argu- 
ment in  Apology  for  the  Despised  Religion  (i.e., 
Judaism),  written  in  Arabic,  first  published  in 
Hebrew  translation  at  Fano,  150-1,  and  at  Ven- 
ice, 1547  ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Commentary 
by  Muscato,  Venice,  1594;  with  Latin  translation 
by  the  younger  Johannes  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1660; 
with  a  German  translation  by  David  Cassel,  Leip- 
zig, 1853.  It  is  considered  the  ablest  presenta- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  Judaism  to  Heathenism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  In  it  rab- 
binical learning  and  poetic  beauty  unite.  See  D. 
Kaufmann  :  Jehudah  Haleivi,  Breslau,  1877,  and 
art.  Kosri,  in  Herzog,  ed.  i.,  viii.  32-36. 

JENKS,  Benjamin,  b.  in  Shropshire,  1646 ;  d. 
at  Harley,  May  10,  1724;  wrote  a  book  which  is 
still  valued,  Prayers  and  Offices  of  Devotion  for 
Families,  and  for  Particular  Persons  upon  most 
Occasions,  London,  1697 ;  '27th  edition  by  B,ev. 
Charles  Simeon,  London,  1810,  reprinted,  1866. 

JENKS,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  Nov.  25, 1778;  d.  in  Boston,  Nov.  13,  1866. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1797 ; 
entered  the  ministry;  from  1815  to  1818  he  was 
professor  of  English  and  Oriental  literature  in 
Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  when  he  resigned,  went  to 
Boston,  and  opened  a  private  school.  In  that  city 
he  founded  the  first  seamen's  church,  the  parent 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  country.  From  1826 
to  1845  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Green  Street.  During  this  period  he  compiled 
his  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible, 
with  Scott's  References  and  Practiced  Observations, 
Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  Condensed,  Explana- 
tory, Critical,  and  Philological  Notes  from  Various 
Authors,  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  1834,  5  vols.,  with 
supplementary  vol. ;  now  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  been  very  extensively  sold,  and  even 
"adapted  to  the  views  of  Baptists,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
"VVarne."  Dr.  Jenks  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

JEN.KYN,  William,  nonconformist  divine  and 
scholar;  b.  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  1612;  d. 
in  Xewgate  Prison,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for 
holding  a  conventicle,  Jan.  19,  1685.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  possessed  gi-eat  abil- 
ity. He  is  remembered  for  his  excellent  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  London,  1652-54,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  reprinted  by  Rev.  James  Sherman,  with  me- 
moir, London,  1839,  and,  in  connection  with 
Daille  on  Philippians  and  Colossians,  Edinburgh, 
1865. 

JENNINGS,  David,  a  dissenting  minister;  b. 
at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  1691 ;  d.  in  London, 
Sept.  16, 1762,  where  he  had  been  pastor  for  forty- 
four  years.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Jewish  An- 
tiquities; or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  First  Three 
Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  which  is 
annexed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language, 
London,  1766,  2  vols.  ;  10th  ed.,  1839. 

JEPHTHAH,  a  judge  and  towering  tragic  hero 
of  Israel,-  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of  Gilead. 
His  history  is  told  in  Judg.  xi.,  xii.  He  was 
driven  out  of  his  father's  house  by  the  legitimate 
children,  and  went  to  the  land  of  Tob,  in  Eastern 
Hauran,  where  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of 


men.  AVhen  the  Ammonites  invaded  Israel,  the 
chiefs  of  Gilead  had  recourse  to  Jephthah,  who, 
complying  with  their  appeal,  undertook  the  office 
in  the  fear  of  God.  He  was  not  merely  a  fierce 
warrior,  for  he  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Ammon- 
ites in  the  interest  of  peace ;  but  when  they 
demanded  a  large  tract  of  territory  bounded  by 
the  Anion,  Jabbok,  and  Jordan,  on  the  ground 
of  possession  prior  to  the  Israelitish  conquest, 
Jephthah  sent  back  a  gallant  reply,  to  the  effect 
that  the  territory  was  God's  gift,  and  had  been 
the  lawful  possession  of  Israel  for  three  hundred 
years.  The  war  broke  out;  but  the  Gileadite 
leader  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  to  God,  in  case  of 
victory,  whatever  he  met,  on  his  return,  first  coin- 
ing towards  him  from  his  house.  Jephthah,  in 
his  vow,  did  not  think  of  his  daughter,  for  daugh- 
ters remained  in  the  inner  part  of  the  houses,  but 
of  the  triumphal  procession  that  would  be  pre- 
pared for  him  on  his  return,  with  its  presents  to 
the  victor,  and  the  .spoils  of  gold,  weapons,  etc., 
of  the  war. 

As  he  returned  from  his  triumph,  the  first  to 
meet  him  was  his  own  and  only  daughter  with 
timbrels.  His  heart  breaks,  but  a  veritable  offer- 
ing will  be  made.  It  will  cost  a  pang  to  give  up 
that  which  is  dearest  to  him.  And  he  does  not 
hesitate,  or  seek  for  excuses  in  the  letter  of  his 
vow  ;  for  a  person  was  not  included  in  the  "  what- 
soever cometh  forth  "  (Judg.  xi.  31).  It  is  a 
tragedy  solitary  in  its  pathos  and  contrasts.  All 
is  jubilation ;  only  the  author  of  it  is  not  jubilant ! 
The  trumpets  ring  with  the  joyous  strains  of 
victory ;  and  only  the  victor,  crowned  with  glory, 
has  a  broken  heart!  He  came  to  place  the  crown 
of  the  first  citizen  on  his  daughter's  head,  and  he 
must  offer  her  up !  But  how  great  a  faith  do 
not  his  words  presuppose  (Judg.  xi.  35),  and  how 
giand  does  he  not  appear  beside  that  Roman  who 
offers  up  his  son,  only  out  of  respect  for  military 
discipline  !  He  was  not  right  in  thinking  that 
God  would  be  well  pleased  with  such  an  offering; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  appear  before  the  people 
as  only  willing  to  keep  his  vow  when  it  demanded 
any  thing  else  but  his  child. 

The  spirit  of  the  daughter  is  not  beneath  that 
of  her  father,  and  she  is  ready  to  be  the  sacrifice. 
This  sacrifice  did  not  consist,  as  some  have  urged, 
in  the  death  of  his  daughter.  The  Jewish  com- 
mentators have  done  well  in  insisting  upon  the 
meaning  of  or  for  1  ("and")  in  the  words  of  the 
vow,  running,  "  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  (and) 
I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering  "  (Judg.  xi. 
31).  If  Jephthah  had  thought  only  of  the  burnt 
offering,  the  first  clause  would  have  been  superflu- 
ous. Again  :  Jephthah  knew  the  history  of  Israel 
too  well  (xi.  15-26,  etc.)  to  have  forgotten  God's 
refusal  to  permit  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Further: 
such  expressions  as  "she  knew  no  man, "and  "let 
me  bewail  niv  virginity"  (xi.  39)  indicate  the 
very  nature  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Israel  in  after-years  did  not  lament  her  death, 
but  her  virqinity.  It  was  in  this  that  the  offering 
consisted,  and  the  virginity  only  has  a  meaning 
on  the  supposition  that  she  continued  to  live.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  maidens  ot 
the  virgin  Greek  goddess  Artemis  celebrated  a 
festival  like  that  which  the  maidens  of  Israel 
celebrated  over  Jephthah  s  daughter. 

Jephthah's  last  soldierly  deed  was  the  defeat 
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of  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.),  —  a  tribe  which 
on  several  occasions  raised  claims  after  the  danger 
was  over.  He  judged  Israel  six  years.  His  name, 
which  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  any  other 
person,  may  be  connected  with  idii  ("mighty"), 
or  with  HiT  (•'  beautiful  "),  with  which  word  many 
Greek  female  names  —  Iphigenia,  Iphigone,  etc. 
seem  to  have  a  connection.  The  older  exposi- 
tors regarded  Jephthah  as  a  type  of  Him  who 
said,  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  [See  the 
Commentaries  on  Judges  by  Bertheau,  Keil, 
Professor  Cassell  (in  Lange),  Canon  Cook 
(in  .Speaker's  Com.),  and  the  art.  Jephthah,  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible].     PAULUS  CASSELL. 

JEREMIAH  OrrpT,  or  iTny,  from  n?-;,  '-Jeho- 
vah throws  "),  one  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets. 
].  Life. — Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a 
priest  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(i.  1,  etc.),  who.  however,  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  high  priest  (2  Kings  xxii.  4)  of  that 
name  (Clem.  Alex.,  Jerome,  Eichhorn,  Umbreit), 
as  the  high  priest  belonged  to  the  house  of  Elea- 
zar,  and  only  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
resided  at  Anathoth  (1  Kings  ii.  26;  1  Chron. 
xxiv.  3).  He  was  called  at  an  early  age  to  the 
prophetic  office  (i.  6),  and  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah  s  reign  (i.  2,  xxv.  3),  —  629  or  627. 
Josiah  had  already  begun  his  reformatory  activity 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3)  ;  but  the  prophet  was  not 
deceived  by  the  auspicious  outlook.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  prophesied  for  a  time  at  Anathoth 
(xi.  21),  but  then  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  twenty- 
two  years  of  his  prophetic  career  seem  to  have 
passed  without  any  notable  personal  incident, 
and  probably  only  the  quintessence  of  his  prophe- 
cies during  this  period  are  preserved  (iii.-x.). 
The  year  605  B.C.,  in  which  the  battle' of  Car- 
chemish was  fought,  marks  a  turning-point  in  his 
life.  Before  this  event,  he  had  prophesied  the 
downfall  of  the  theocracy;  but  now  for  the  first 
time  (in  chap,  xxv.)  he  announces  the  name  of 
the  people  (the  Chaldeans)  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
effected.  Four  years  after  Carchemish,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar made  Judaea  tributary  to  his  kingdom 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  Jeremiah  laid  out  a  definite 
sketch  of  the  immediate  future  (seventy  years), 
not  only  of  the  theocracy,  but  .also  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy,  and  the  nations  to  be  conquered 
by  it,  — Egypt,  Uz,  Edom,  etc.  (xxv  19-25).  All 
resistance  would  be  in  vain  (xxvii.  8),  and  the 
only  means  of  escaping  total  destruction  would 
he  voluntary  submission  (xxvii.  11).  At  the  end 
ot  seventy  years  the  land  was  to  be  delivered. 
Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Carchemish.  he 
I'eg-ards  Nebuchadnezzar's  supremacy  over  Judaea 
and  the  nations  mentioned  in  xxv.  11  sqq.  as  not 
only  assured,  but  a  matter  of  divine  right.  This 
period  of  seventy  years  begins  with  605  B.C.,  and 
closes  with  ry.y.i  B.C.,  — the  last  year  of  the  exile. 
Another  fact  marking  the  progress  of  Jeremiah 
alter  the  turning-point  just  mentioned  is,  that, 

i|  obedience  to  a  divine  command,  he  commits 
"is  prophecies  to  writing  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jelioiakmi  s  reign  (xxxvi. ).  What  we  read  in  the 
i«eiity-htth.  chapter  and  the  chapters  belonging 
\\itnitisthe  kernel  and  heart  of  the  prophecy, 
^noiakim,  after  being  subject  to  Nebuchadnez- 

mi  tor  three  years,  was  put  to  a  horrible  death 

ill  T-  XX1V'  1-~G)'  auti  succeeded  by  his  son 
"wioiachin,  who  reigned  only  three  months  (Jer. 


lii.  31-34).  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  deported  a 
large  portion  of  the  people.  Zedekiah  followed 
Jehoiachin  (xxxvii.  1),  but  the  position  of  the 
prophet  was  a  very  painful  one  in  consequence  of 
the  callousness  of  the  people  and  stolid  indiffer- 
ence of  its  leaders  (xxi.-xxiv.).  The  king  broke 
his  oath  promising  fealty  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
the  expectation  of  aid  from  Egypt.  The  Chal- 
deans besieged  Jerusalem;  but  their  expedition 
against  the  Egyptians  excited  hopes  which  Jere- 
miah showed  to  be  fallacious  (xxxvii.  6-11). 

From  this  time  dates  the  period  of  the  proph- 
et's severe  afflictions.  He  was  thrown  into  prison 
(xxxvii.  11-16).  The  king  had  recourse  to  him 
for  counsel ;  but  the  prophet,  persisting  in  prophe- 
sying the  downfall  of  the  city,  was  cast  into  a 
"dungeon  where  there  was  no  water,  but  mire" 
(xxxviii.  6),  from  which  he  was  only  rescued  by 
the  intercession  of  a  royal  eunuch  (xxxviii.  1-13). 
This  was  the  culmination  of  his  sufferings;  but 
it  is  noticeable,  that,  just  at  this  time  of  personal 
suffering,  the  prophet  utters  his  most  glowing- 
prophecies  as  that  of  the  Lord  our  Righteousness 
(xxxiii.  16).  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah ls 
reign,  Jerusalem  was  taken.  The  prophet  was 
released,  and  betook  himself  to  Mizpeh,  the  resi- 
dence of  Gedaliah,  the  Chaldean  governor  (xl. 
1-6).  The  latter  was  soon  afterwards  murdered, 
and  Jeremiah  was  forced  by  the  people  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Egypt,  although  he  had  advised 
against  the  expedition,  as  displeasing  to  God 
(xli.  17-xliii.).  At  Tahpanhes,  where  the  Jews 
encamped,  he  again  lifted  up  his  prophetic  voice 
against  Egypt  (xliii.,  xliv.);  and  this  is  the  last 
we  hear  of  him  in  the  Bible.  Jerome  (Adv.  Jo- 
i-in.,  ii.  37),  Tertullian,  and  others  relate  that  he 
was  stoned  to  death  in  Egypt.  His  grave  is  shown 
at  Cairo.  The  estimation  in  which  Jeremiah  was 
held  by  his  people  after  his  death  was  as  great  as 
his  persecution  had  been  severe  during  his  life- 
time. His  prophecies  were  diligently  studied  by 
the  Jews  in  exile  (Dan.  ix.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
21  ;  Ez.  i.  1).  He  was  turned  into  an  ideal  hero 
(2  Mace.  ii.  1,  xv.  14,  etc.),  and  he  gradually 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  prophet  ("  ■npo^Tr/Q) 
who  should  re-appear  again  (Dent,  xviii.  15)  ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  there  are  references  to  this 
expectation  (Matt.  xvi.  14;  John  i.  21). 

II.  Character  and  Style.  — Jeremiah  had  the  most 
painful  and  difficult  task  of  any  of  the  prophets. 
By  nature  timid  and  sensitive,  resembling  John 
the  Evangelist,  rather  than  Johu  the  Baptist,  in 
temperament,  he  was,  nevertheless,  called  upon  to 
carry  on  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  powerful 
and  imbittered  enemies.  And  not  only  had  he 
to  utter  warning  words  against  his  own  nation, 
but  also  against  other  nations.  He  was  in  con- 
stant danger  of  his  life  (xi.  21,  xx.  10  sqq.,  etc.). 
Like  a  second  Job,  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth 
(xx.  14),  and  longed  to  be  free  of  his  office  (xx. 
9).  The  recollection,  however,  of  his  official  re- 
sponsibilities was  "in  his  heart  as  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  his  bones."  Every  one  was  against 
him.  He  stood  alone,  at  least  in  the  period  of 
greatest  national  misery.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
lived  with  him  after  the  great  catastrophe;  but 
they  lived  in  exile.  Jeremiah,  therefore,  in  the  pe- 
riod of  Israel's  deepest  humiliation  before  Christ, 
stood  alone,  as  a  rock  in  the  sea,  resisting,  by  the 
help  of  God,  the  assaults  of  hostile  forces,  and 
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represents  in  his  own  personal  life  and  attitude 
the  servant  of  God  in  the  highest  stage  of  his  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  a  type,  not  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  Heng- 
stenberg  holds,  but  of  Christ  himself.  The  first 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  corresponds  to  the  sec- 
ond; and,  as  Jeremiah  was  the  prophet  of  the 
former,  so  Christ  was  the  prophet  of  the  latter 
(Matt,  xxiii.  29-32  ;  Luke  xiii.  34,  etc.).  And, 
as  the  former  was  despised  and  persecuted  for 
telling  unwelcome  tidings,  so  was  Christ ;  and  in 
his  crucifixion  the  people  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  fathers'  hatred  (Alatt.  xxiii.  32),  which  cul- 
minated upon  Jeremiah.  If  Jeremiah  be  the 
author  of  Ps.  xxii.  (a  view  I  would  uncondition- 
ally adopt,  but  for  the  heading),  then  the  com- 
parison becomes  even  more  striking. 

When  we  come  to  Jeremiah  as  an  author,  we 
may  apply  the  saying,  Le  style  c'est  I'homme  ["the 
style  is  the  man"].  As  a  writer  he  is  like  a  brazen 
wall,  inasmuch  as  no  influence  can  change  the 
fundamental  tone  of  his  prophecy,  and  like  soft 
wax,  for  his  mighty  words  come  forth  from  a 
tender  and  broken  heart.  His  sentences  are  long 
rather  than  sententious ;  and  often  the  contents 
of  the  prophecy  seem  to  be  meagre  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  words.  He  presents  a  series  of 
tableaux,  each  of  which  portrays  the  same  prin- 
cipal figures  and  the  same  scene  of  action,  only 
in  the  most  varied  groupings.  This  method  ex- 
plains the  author's  apparent  repetitiousness,  and 
relieves  him  of  the  charge  of  a  disregard  of  logi- 
cal connection.  Jeremiah  breathes  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  of  Deu- 
teronomy. Umbreit  (Com.  on  Jeremiah)  ascribes 
to  him  the  most  poetic  nature  among  the  proph- 
ets. Jerome  speaks  of  his  style  being  more  rustic 
than  that  of  the  other  prophets  (sermone  aliis 
prophet  is  videtur  esse  rusticior). 

III.  Prophecy.  —  Chapter  i.  forms  an  historical 
preface,  and  chap.  ii.  an  introduction.  Between 
chaps,  ii.  and  lii.  (the  authenticity  of  lii.  being 
doubtful)  the  book  falls  into  two  parts.  Part  I. 
(iii.-xlv.)  contains  prophecies  referring  to  the 
theocracy;  part  II.  (xlvi.-li.),  prophecies  referring 
to  foreign  peoples.  According  to  chap,  xxxvi., 
Jeremiah,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command, 
wrote  down  his  prophecies  in  a  book,  Ifc  was 
finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign ; 
but  the  book  that  we  have  in  our  hands  is  larger 
than  that  book  was,  and  contains  things  which 
happened  down  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  (i.  2,  3).  But  even  this  date  is  overleaped, 
as  we  see  from  the  events  narrated  in  chaps,  xl.- 
xliv.  The  prophet  must  either  have  himself  em- 
bodied these  discourses  in  his  book,  or  another 
have  done  it.  But  it  is  highly  probable  thaf  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  parts  was  nojt  the 
original  one ;  for  not  only  do  the  statements  in 
i.  2,  3,  and  xxxvi.  2  indicate  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement in  the  original  work,  but  we  find  in 
the  arrangement  as  we  now  have  it  a  combination 
of  methods  employed,  —  an  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  subject-matter  and  according  to  the  dates 
of  the  events.  This  intermingling  is  apparent 
in  xxi. -xxxvi. 

The  Alexandrine  (or  Septuagint)  and  Masoretic 
texts  differ  not  inconsiderably  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters  and  in  readings.  In  Egypt, 
where  the  prophet  spent  his  last  days,  he  was 


specially  revered  and  diligently  studied  by  the 
Jews ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Greek  text 
contains  interpolations.  The  Hebrew  text  (Mi- 
chaelis  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  more  accurate ;  and  all  the  differ- 
ences are  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  Greek  translation.  But  the 
unity  of  the  prophecy  has  seldom  been  questioned ; 
and  even  Ewald  admits  it  with  the  exception  of 
chaps.  1.,  Ii.,  whose  genuineness,  however,  I  have 
tried  to  prove  in  my  Jerem.  und  Babylon.  The 
passage  xxxix.  1-14  seems  to  be,  in  part,  interpo- 
lated. As  for  chap,  lii.,  which  Lowth  regards  as 
an  introduction  to  Lamentations,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  or  at  least 
that  he  did  not  place  it  in  its  present  position. 

Lit.  —  The  best  Commentaries  are  by  Jerome 
and  Theodoret  (among  the  Fathers),  by  Cal- 
vin and  CEcolampadius  (among  the  Reformers), 
and  by  [Lowth  (London,  1718)],  Venema  (Leov., 
1765,  2  vols.),  Blayney  (London,  1784)  [new 
edition,  Edinburgh,  1810],  Michaelis  (Gottin- 
gen,  1793),  Dahler  (French,  Strassburg,  1825, 
2  vols.),  Ewald  (1840,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1876), 
Hitzig  (Leipzig,  1841),  Umbreit  (Hamburg, 
1842),  [Henderson  (London,  1851,  Andover, 
1868)],  Neumann  (Leipzig,  1858),  Graf  (Leip- 
zig, 1862),  Ernst  Meier  (Stuttgart,  1863),  Keil 
(Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1873),  Nagelsbach 
(in  Lange)  [Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1871,  Dean 
Smith  (in  Speaker's  Com.,  New  York,  1875),  Leiiiii 
(Paris,  1877),  A.  Scholz  (Wiirzburg,  1880),  A. 
Raabe  (Leipzig,  1880),  L.  A.  Schxeedokfer 
(Prag,  1881),  A.  W  Streane  (Cambridge,  1881), 
Rabbi  Josef  ben  Simeon  Kara  (Paris,  1881), 
W  H.  Jellie  (in  Preacher's  Commentary,  Lon- 
don, 1882).  See  also  Nagelsbach  :  Jeremias  u. 
Babylon,  Erlangen,  1850  ;  H.  Guthe  :  De  foederis 
notione  Jeremiana,  Leipzig,  1877  ;  Kostlin  :  Jesuja 
u.  Jeremia  ihr  Leben  u.  Wirken,  Berlin,  1879 ;  Coh- 
nill  :  Jeremia  u.  seine  Zeit,  1881 ;  the  histories  of 
the  Jews  by  Ewald  and  Stanley  (ii.  570-622), 
who  is  particularly  good  on  Jeremiah  ;  and  the 
art.  Jeremiah,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  by  Dr. 
Plumptre,  and  in  Encyclopaedia  Brituunica,  by 
T.  K.  Cheyne.].  b.  nagelsbach. 

JEREMI'AH,  Epistle  of.  See  Apocrypha,  Old 
Testament. 

JEREMI'AH,  Lamentations  of.  See  Lamenta- 
tions. 

JEREMI'AH  II.,  b.  in  1536  at  Anchialus,  an  old 
episcopal  see  on  the  Black  Sea;  d.  in  1594  at 
Constantinople ;  was,  while  still  very  young,  made 
metropolitan  of  Larissa  in  Thessalia,  and  in  1572 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Twice  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  hjs  see  by  the  violence  and  intrigues 
of  his  competitors,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in 
vindicating  himself  only  by  paying  his_  rivals 
annual  pensions.  In  this  way  the  patriarchal 
treasury  becarne  completely  exhausted,  and  in 
1589  Jeremiah  made  a  journey  to  Moscow  to  ask 
for  a  pecuniary  support  from  the  czar.  He  ob- 
tained what  he  demanded,  but  was  induced  to 
recognize  Russia  as  an  independent  patriarchate, 
and  consecrate  Job,  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
patriarch,  —  a  measure  for  which  he  was  al'tei'- 
wards  severely  criticised  by  his  own  bishops.  Of 
still  greater  interest  are  his  dealings  with  the 
German  Protestants.  In  1573  Stephen  Gerlach 
went  to  Constantinople  as  preacher  to  the  German 
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ambassador,  and  brought  with  him  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation to  the  patriarch  from  Jacob  Andrea, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tubingen,  and 
Martin  Crusius,  the  celebrated  Hellenist  and  his- 
torian. The  letters  were  well  received;  and  the 
Tubingen  professors,  at  that  moment  the  chief 
representatives  of  Lutheranism,  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  opportunity  of 
establishing  an  intercom tnunication  between  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Reformation.  They  sent 
a  second  letter,  dated  Sept.  15,  1574,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Confessio 
Aufjustana,  and  a  third  letter,  dated  March  20, 
1575,  and  accompanied  with  a  Greek  translation 
of  two  sermons  by  Andrea.  The  patriarch's 
answer,  dated  May  15,  1576,  consists  of  an  elabo- 
rate treatise,  in  which  he  goes  through  the  whole 
confession,  part  by  part.  Now  and  then  he  praises, 
as,  for  instance,  the  articles  on  the  church,  the 
ecclesiastical  office,  the  marriage  of  priests,  etc. ; 
but  generally  he  censures,  especially  the  introduc- 
tion of  Filioque  in  the  creed,  the  depreciation  of 
good  works,  etc.  The  treatise,  however,  induced 
the  Tubingen  theologians  to  give  a  systematical 
representation  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
confession  rested ;  and  a  new  letter  was  sent, 
dated  June  18, 1577,  and  written  by  Lucas  Osian- 
der  and  Crusius.  But  it  took  two  years  before 
the  patriarch's  answer  arrived  (May,  1579),  and  it 
read  more  like  a  rebuke  than  an  answer.  Never- 
theless, Andrea,  Schnepf,  Bidembach,  and  Heer- 
brand  determined  to  try  once  more,  and  sent,  in 
the  spring,  1580,  a  defence  to  Constantinople ;  but 
the  patriarch's  answer  of  June  6,  1581,  was  curt 
and  final.  In  1582  the  Roman  canon,  Stanislaus 
Socolovius,  published  a  report  of  these  negotia- 
tions, and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  respective 
documents,  under  the  title,  Centura  or  lent  alii 
ecclesia,  etc. ;  but,  as  the  purpose  of  that  under- 
taking simply  was  to  hurt  the  Protestant  cause, 
the  Tubingen  theologians  gave  themselves  a  report 
with  the  documents  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Ada  et 
scripta  theoluc/orum  Wirtembergensium  et  Patriarchce 
Constpolitani  D.  Hieremsice,  etc.,  1584.        GASS. 

JER'ICHO,  the  City  of,  stood  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  rive  miles  west  of  the  river,  and  six 
or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between 
the  craggy  and  barren  mountains  of  Judah  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  lofty  but  equally  barren  moun- 
tains of  Moab  on  the  other  side,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  sunk  about  nine  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  climate  thereby 
becoming  completely  tropical.  Scorched  by  the 
neat,  the  plain  stretches  along,  yellow  and  deso- 
late, until  about  Jericho,  where  a  number  of 
spnngs,  among  which  is  the  Fountain  of  Elisha 
(-  Kmgs  li.  19-22),  form  small  streams,  and  at 
once,  as  if  by  magic,  transform  the  desert  into  a 
luxuriant  garden.  Even  in  the  times  of  Joshua, 
Jericho  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  city  of  the  palm- 
tree  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16 ;  2  Chron, 
xxvin.  15).  The  wheat  ripened  there  several 
weeks  earlier  than  in  other  places  of  the  country 

th  /t111'  10)-  Flax  and  hemP  were  cultivated 
inere  (Josh.  »•  6)-  and  the  place  was,  celebrated,' 
ior  its  roses  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14),  its  sycamores 
luike  xix.  4),  its  balsam,  grapes,  etp.  When  the 
Israelites  entered  the  promised  land,  the  city  was 
nourishing,  strongly  fortified,  and  the  residence 
01  a  kmg  (Josh.  ii.  3,  Yj,  2).  '  It  w^s  taken  by 


Joshua,  and  allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21). 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  mentioned  sixty-three 
times,  aud  in  the  New  Testament,  seven,  —  the 
meeting  with  Zaccheus  (Luke  xix.  1-9),  the  heal- 
ing of  the  blind  men  (Matt.  xx.  24-34 ;  Mark  x. 
46-52;  Luke  xviii.  35-43).  When  the  Romans 
conquered  the  country,  they  built  an  excellent 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  Anthony  pre- 
sented the  balsam-gardens  to  Cleopatra,  who  sold 
them  to  Herod.  He  fortified  the  city,  adorned  it 
with  a  palace  and  a  circus,  and  chose  it  for  his 
winter  residence.  Destroyed  by  Titus,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Justinian,  who  built  a  church  and  a 
hospice  there.  Again  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  it 
was  once  more  restored  by  the  Crusaders,  though 
not  exactly  on  the  same  site.  New  Jericho  occu- 
pied the  same  place  as  the  present  village  of  Ri- 
cha,  or  er-Riha.  The  creation,  however,  of  the 
Crusaders,  did  not  prosper.  At  present  the  palm- 
trees  have  disappeared  ;  the  roses,  the  grapes,  the 
balsam,  have  gone ;  and  of  the  splendid  old  city 
nothing  is  left  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  site  is 
now  inhabited  by  a  degraded  race,  scattered  about 
in  some  miserable  huts.  For  pertinent  literature, 
see  Palestine.  fe.  w.  schultz. 

JEROBO'AM  (whose  people  is  many),  the  name 
of  two  kings  of  Israel.  I.  (1  Kings  xi.  26-39,  xii. 
1-xiv.  20  ;  cf .  2  Chr.  x.-xiii. )  The  son  of  Nebat, 
an  Ephraimite,  raised  by  Solomon,  on  account  of 
his  superior  capacity,  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
levies  furnished  by  the  house  of  Joseph.  Some 
time  after  this  the  prophet  Ahijah  met  him  in  a 
field  near  Jerusalem,  and,  tearing  his  mantle  into 
twelve  pieces,  gave  him  ten,  to  indicate  that  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  dismembered,  and  he  was  to 
rule  ten  tribes.  Perhaps  Solomon  heard  of  this 
prophecy;  but  at  all  events  Jeroboam  thought  it 
prudent  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  until 
Solomon's  death.  On  his  return  he  headed  the 
disaffected  ten  tribes  in  their  revolt,  and  was 
chosen  their  king.  (See  Rehoboam.)  In  order 
to  strengthen  his  hold,  he  revived  the  ancient 
calf-worship  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  the  southern  and 
northern  limits  of  his  territory  respectively,  and 
with  his  sons  officiated  at  the  altars,.  While  thus 
engaged  at  Bethel,  a  nameless  prophet  from  Judah 
predicted  in  his  presence  the  birljh  of  King  Jo- 
siah,  who  should  destroy  that  altar,  and  sacrifice 
its  priests  upon  it.  Jeroboam  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  order  the  prophet's  arrest,  when  he  found 
it  so  stiff  he  could  not  move  it :  meanwhile  the 
altar  was  miraculously  rent,  in  confirmation  of 
the  prophet's  authority,  and  he  b,ad  to  implore  the 
prophet's  prayer  for  his  restoration.  The  king, 
however,  persisted  in  his  calf-worship ;  and  since 
the  Levies  had  refused  to.  blpey  him,  and  gone  to 
Judah,  he  made  a  new  priesthood,  ivrespective  of 
tribal  'ancestry.  'He  reigned  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  waged  unremitting  warfare  with  Ju- 
dah. 

"II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23-29.)  The  son  of  Joash, 
and  great-grandson  of  Jehu;  was  king  of  Israel 
for  forty-one  years,  and  enjpyed  a  reign  of  ex- 
traordinary splendor  and  success..  He  recovered 
the  full  extent  of  the  northern  kingdom,  having 
reduced  all  the  revolted  countries  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Yet  Hosea  and  Amos  (ii.  6-16,  v. 
6)  show  plainly  that  during  his  long  reign  vioe 
was  rampant.  „....„ 

JEROME       (HIERpNYMUS^     SOPHRONIUS 
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EUSEBIUS,  the  most  erudite  and  scholarly  among 
the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  b.,  as  we  gather 
from  his  letters,  at  Stridon,  on  the  border-line 
separating  Ualmatia  and  Pannonia,  between  340 
and  342 ;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Sept.  30,  420.  After 
studying  with  his  father  Eusebius,  a  Christian, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  into 
Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  literature.  Chris- 
tian Rome  also  exerted  an  influence  over  his 
mind ;  and  he  speaks,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  of  the  feelings  of  rever- 
ence with  which  he  had  visited  the  catacombs. 
He  was  baptized  by  Bishop  Liberius  in  360.  In 
a  journey  to  Gaul  (about  372)  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rufinus,  subsequently  his  rival  and 
opponent.  About  the  same  time  he  started  on  a 
tour  to  the  East,  and  tarried  till  374  in  Antioch. 
A  dream  changed  the  tenor  of  his  literary  life. 
Christ  appeared  to  him  with  the  words,  "Jerome, 
thou  art  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian."  This 
led  Jerome  to  give  himself  up  almost  exclusively 
to  ecclesiastical  studies.  His  works,  however, 
abound  in  references  to  the  classics. 

A  fever  which  attacked  him  at  Antioch  gave  to 
his  mind  a  powerful  impulse  to  asceticism,  and 
he  retired  to  the  wastes  of  Chalcis,  south-east  of 
Antioch.  His  constitution,  however,  could  not 
bear  the  severe  habits  of  abstinence  and  penance; 
so  that  he  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter  in  379,  against  his  will.  He 
went  to  Constantinople  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Grego- 
ry Xazianzen,  and  from  there  back  to  Rome  (382). 
The  Roman  bishop,  Damasus,  respected  his  schol- 
arship, and  secured  his  assistance  in  ecclesiastical 
writings  (in  chartis  eccles.  udjuvare)  ;  which  has  led 
some  writers  to  the  opinion  that  he  occupied  the 
post  of  papal  secretary  or  librarian.  A  company 
of  Christian  women  gathered  around  him  to  listen 
to  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  to  be  influ- 
enced towards  a  conventual  life.  With  two  of 
their  number,  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochi- 
um,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  385.  On  his  way  he  stopped  in  Egypt,  where 
he  heard  the  blind  Didymus  interpreting  Hosea. 

In  the  Holy  Land  he  retired  to  a  cell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem.  A  convent,  over  which 
Paula  presided,  was  soon  erected,  and  an  inn  for 
pilgrims.  Here  Jerome  remained  till  his  death, 
engaged  in  devotions  and  literary  labors,  but  find- 
ing, also,  time  to  participate  in  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  of  the  day. 

The  scholarly  or  literary  activity  of  Jerome 
was  far  more  prominent  than  the  theological; 
but  he  was  intensely  solicitous  to  be  known  as 
orthodox;  as,  for  example,  when  he  submitted 
himself  blindly  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
Miletian  dispute.  Once  an  enthusiastic  follower 
of  Origen,  whose  writings  he  had  translated,  he 
appeared  as  his  opponent  in  later  years.  About 
394  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine,  whom, 
in  spite  of  some  differences,  he  profoundly  re- 
spected (Ep.  cxxxiv.,  Te  amare,  te  suscipere,  colere, 
mirari,  etc.).  He  agreed  fully  with  Augustine  in 
the  Pelagian  controversy.  Jerome  zealously  ad- 
vocated the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  (Ado. 
Helvidium),  the  meritoriousness  of  fasting  and 
celibacy  (Adv.  Jociniannm),  and  the  worship  of 
martyrs  and  relics  (Adv.  Vigilantivm). 

These  extravagances  must  not  blind  our  eyes 
to  Jerome's  great  services  to  the  Church  in  the 


translation  of  the  Vulgate,  which  was  a  revision 
of  the  Itala.  (See  Vulgate.)  His  exegetical 
labors  also  deserve  respectful  notice  on  account 
of  their  author's  acquaintance  with  Oriental  lan- 
guages. One  healthy  product  of  his  critical  meth- 
od was  the  distinction  between  the  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha;  which  latter  he  says  the  "Church 
reads  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  not  for 
confirming  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines "  (Prolog.  Gcdeatus).  His  writings  on  geog- 
raphy and  antiquities  (De  Nominibus  Hebrceor.  and 
De.  Situ  et  Nominih.  Locorum  Jiebraic.)  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Science  of  Biblical  Antiquities. 
His  work,  De  Viris  illus/ribus  s.  de  Scriptoribus 
eccles.,  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  department 
of  Patrology.  Jerome's  Letters  are  also  very  im- 
portant :  they  answer  questions  of  conscience, 
commend  monastic  life,  comfort  the  sorrowing, 
flatter  friends,  condemn  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  day,  etc.  They  were  extravagantly  admired 
in  the  ancient  church;  but  Luther,  with  character- 
istic penetration,  in  his  Table-  Talk  said  in  regard 
to  them,  "  I  know  no  teacher  to  whom  I  am  so 
hostile  as  Hieronymus  ;  for  he  writes  only  of  fast- 
ing, meats,  virginity,  etc.  If  he  only  had"  insisted 
upon  the  works  of  faith,  and  performed  them! 
But  he  teaches  nothing  either  about  faith,  or  love, 
or  hope,  or  the  works  of  faith." 

Lit.  —  Editions  of  Jerome's  Works  by  Eras- 
mus (assisted  by  CEcolampadius),  Basel,  1516-20, 
9  vols. ;  by  Mar.  Victorius,  Rome,  1566-72, 
9  vols. ;  Tribbechovius,  Frankf.,  1684,  12  vols.; 
Martiaxay  (Benedictine  edition),  Paris,  1706, 
5  vols,  (incomplete) ;  Vallarsi  and  Maffki, 
Veron.,  1734-42  ;  Migxe,  Paris,  1845;  {De  Viris 
illustribus  liber,  ed.  Herding,  Leipzig,  1879].  Lives 
of  Jerome  by  Erasmus,  Martianay,  and  Vil- 
larsi  in  their  editions;  Stilting  (in  the  Ada 
Sanctorum,  t.  viii.),  Antw.,  1762;  Exgelstoft  : 
Hieron.  Slrid.  interpres,  criticus,  exegeta,  etc., 
Havn.,  1798:  Collombet  :  Hist,  de  St.  Jerome, 
Lyon,  1844 ;  Zockler  :  Hieron.  s.  Leben  u.  Wir- 
lcen,  Gotha,  1865  ;  Amedee  Thierry  :  St.  Jerome, 
la  Societe  chre'tieime  a  Rome,  etc.,  Paris,  1867, 
2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1876;  Xowack  :  Die  Bedeutung 
des  Hieronymus  fur  die  alttestamentliche  Textkritik, 
Gottingen,  1875 ;  Cutts  :  St.  Jerome,  London, 
1877  HAGENBACH   (ZOCKLER). 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  Bohemian  reformer 
and  martyr;  of  a  noble  family  of  Prague;  b. 
about  1365 ;  d.  at  the  stake,  in  Constance,  May  30, 
1418.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  probably  in  1396, 
and  returned  to  Prague  with  Wiclif 's  theological 
writings.  In  1398  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  that  of  mas- 
ter in  Paris.  He  did  not  return  to  Prague  till 
1407,  when  he  entered  into  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  plans  of  Hus.  In  1410  he  went,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  king  of  Poland,  to  assist  in  putting 
the  university  of  Cracow  on  a  secure  basis,  and 
from  there  to  Ofen  to  preach  before  Sigismund, 
king  of  Hungary.  He  was  suspected  of  heretical 
doctrines,  however,  and  fled  to  Vienna,  but  was 
put  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released 
on  the  requisition  of  the  university  of  Prague. 

When,  in  October,  1414,  Hus  was  about  to  leave 
for  Constance,  Jerome  encouraged  him  to  forti- 
tude, and  promised  to  go  to  his  assistance  if  neces- 
sary. On  April  4,  1415,  he  fulfilled  his  promise, 
but,  on  the  advice  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  fled 
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from  Constance  the  day  after  his  arrival.  _  He 
whs  recognized  at  Hirsehau  by  his  denunciations 
of  the  council,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  in 
chains  to  Constance.  After  Hus'  death,  the  coun- 
cil attempted  to  induce  Jerome  to  retract,  and 
succeeded  Sept.  10 ;  but  the  day  following  he 
withdrew  his  retraction.  The  council  instituted 
a  second  trial,  but  not  until  the  following  May 
(1416)  was  he  granted  a  public  hearing.  All 
attempts  to  move  him  again  were  unavailing. 
On  May  30  he  was  condemned  by  the  council  as 
a  heretic.  As  the  flames  crept  about  him,  he 
sail"' the  Easter  hymn,  Salve  fesla  dies,  etc.  ("Hail, 
festal  day"),  and  repeated  the  three  articles  of 
the  Apostolic  Creed  concerning  God  the  Father, 
S, m.  and  Holy  Ghost.  Compared  with  Hus, 
Jerome  was,  perhaps,  his  superior  in  intellectual 
endowments  and  learning,  but  his  inferior  in 
nobility  of  soul,  and  strength  of  will.  The  un- 
alloyed joyfulness  and  heroism  with  which  he 
died  atoned  for  the  weakness  he  had  before 
shown  in  retracting. 

Lit.  —  [Heller:  Hierontjmus  v.  Pray,  Lubeck, 
18o-3  ;  Becker  :  Hus  u.  Hieron.  v.  Pray,  Nordling., 
l'S.'iS.     See  Lit.  under  Ilrs.]  leciiler. 

JERU'SALEM  (abode  of  peace).  I.  Situation 
and  Present  Condition.  —  The  city  is  built 
upon  high  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-desert. 
It  is  thirty-two  miles  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Above  it  tower  the  surrounding  hills,  and  around 
it  lies  the  dry,  rough  country.  The  atmosphere  is 
wonderfully  clear.  The  temperature  in  summer 
is  sometimes  as  high  as  102°  Fahr.,  and  in  winter 
as  low  as  25°  ;  but  on  the  average  the  highest 
mean  temperature,  according  to  observations  ex- 
tending over  five  years,  is  77°  in  July,  and  the 
lowest  42°. 8  in  January.  Snow  often  falls  in 
January  and  February,  even  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot;  but  the  ground  never  freezes.  On  the  east 
is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  has  three  principal 
summits.  The  middle  one  is  the  Mount  of  Ascen- 
sion, 2,640  feet :  the  most  southerly  is  the  Mount 
of  Offence,  so  called  from  its  having  been  the  seat 
of  Solomon's  idol-worship  (1  Kings  xi.  7,  8). 
•South  of  the  city  is  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 
separated  from  the  Mount  of  Offence  by  the  Ke- 
drou  Valley  (which  see),  and  so  called 'from  the 
monastic  tradition,  that  upon  it  Caiaphas  had  his 
house,  and  held  the  deliberations  spoken  of  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  3,  4,  John  xi.  47-53.  Between  it  and 
the  city  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  On  the  west 
stretches  the  monotonous  range  which  consti- 
tutes the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Nearer  the  city  is  the  Valley 
of  Oihon.     On  the  north  is  Mount  Scopus. 

The  ground  of  the  city  rises  from  east  to  west : 
so,  as  Josephus  has  already  remarked,  the  city 
lies  m  the  manner  of  a  theatre  (Antiq.,  XV  11, 
°);  but  it  is  much  evener  than  it  was,  for  in  the 
course  of  centuries  many  of  the  inequalities  have 
»een  filled  up,  and  among  them  the  Tyropoeon 

alley,  or  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers.  The  ex- 
cavations carried  on  by  the  British  Ordnance 
■  'inev  have  revealed  the  enormous  substructure 
mint  by  Solomon  to  support  the  broad  levels  of 
"is  temple  and  its  courts.  In  the  eastern  wall  of 
we  present  Ilaram  enclosure  is  the  Golden  Gate, 

Th    n   m  by  '/e'6n;s''  and  walled   UP  externally, 
"e  ilaram  wall  was  in  one  place  originally  a 


hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  Here, 
doubtless,  issued  a  south-easterly  valley,  of  which 
at  present  there  are  no  traces.  Between  the  east 
and  west  parts  of  the  city,  from  north  to  south, 
there  runs  a  depression,  which  in  places  is  filled 
by  debris  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet.  Be- 
tween the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
western  half  of  the  city  there  is  a  cut  from  west 
to  east.  In  consequence  of  this  cut,  the  city  is 
divided  into  three  parts, — the  holy  part,  which 
included  the  temple,  on  the  east;  on  the  south- 
west, Zion  ;  and  on  the  north-west  the  business 
part,  in  which  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. As  a  fourth  part  may  be  reckoned  the  hill 
Bezetha. 

The  view  of  Jerusalem  from  Olivet  or  Scopus 
is  imposing.  Around  the  present  city  is  a  wall, 
thirty-eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  having  thirty- 
four  towers  and  seven  gates,  and  with  a  total  cir- 
cumference of  two  miles  and  a  fifth.  Within  it 
one  sees  the  innumerable  domes  upon,  and  the 
balustrades  around,  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses ; 
the  minarets,  like  tapers  against  the  clear  sky ;  the 
mosques  and  the  churches,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  respectively;  the  cloisters  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings ;  and,  highest  of  all,  that  reminder 
of  the  Turkish  rule,  the  Citadel.  Nor  does  en- 
trance entirely  dispel  the  pleasing  impression. 
The  streets  are,  it  is  true,  narrow;  but  they  are 
cleaner,  and  the  houses  are  better  built,  than 
those  of  Smyrna  or  Constantinople.  Damascus 
Street  divides  the  Christian  or  Greek  quarter  (the 
north-west  part)  from  the  Moslem  quarter ;  and 
Bazaar  Street,  running  at  right  angles,  divides 
the  Armenian  quarter  from  the  Greek. 

If.  The  Origin  of  the  Different  Parts 
of  the  City.  —  Jebus  (see  art.),  Jerusalem,  iElia 
Capitolina,-  El-Kuds  ("the  sanctuary"),  by  these 
names  successively  has  the  city  been  known. 
When  David  took  Jebus,  giving  rise  to  the  term 
"city  of  David,"  the  city  was  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  was  neither  the  north-west,  nor  the  south- 
east, or  the  southern  part  of  the  temple  hill,  but 
the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  extending  to  the 
Jaffa  Gate.  Reasons  for  this  view  are  :  («)  Nei- 
ther in  the  north-west  nor  in  the  south-east  has 
there  ever  later  been  a  citadel ;  (b)  Micah  (iii. 
12)  yery  clearly  distinguishes  Zion  from  the  tem- 
ple hill ;  (c)  Too  much  building  is  spoken  of  in 
jXeh.  iii.  for  Zion  to  be  part  of  the  temple  hill ; 
((/)  Although  Zion  and  the  temple  hill  are  iden- 
tical in  the  mouths  of  psalmists  and  prophets, 
uniform  tradition  identifies  the  city  of  David  with 
the  hill  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city ;  cf .  1 
.Mace.  i.  33,  Josephus  (War,  V  4,  1;  Antiq.,  VII. 
3,  2),  Eusebius,  and  Jerome. 

David  materially  enlarged  Jebus,  and  made  it 
the  political  and  religious  capital  of  the  nation ; 
but  to  Solomon  it  owed  most.  Besides  the  tem- 
ple upon  Mount  Moriah,  he  built  his  great  palace 
upon  Ophel,  as  is  proven  bv  («)  the  circumstance 
that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  "came  up  out  of 
the  city  of  David  (1  Kings  iii.  1)  unto  her  house 
which  Solomon  had  built  for  her"  (ix.  24);  (b) 
the  "ascent  bv  which  he  went  up  unto  the  house 
of  the  Lord"  (x.  5);  (c)  Micah  (iv.  S),  who 
brings  the  "tower  of  the  flock,"  in  connection 
with  Ophel,  and  Isaiah  (xxxii.  11),  who  brings 
in  the  same  connection  the  "watch-tower,"  by 
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which  he  probably  means  the  same  tower  of  the 
palace  ;  (d)  the  entire  narrative  in  Neh.  iii. ;  and 
(e)  especially  the  mention  of  the  Horse  Gate  in 
verse  28,  which  shows  that  the  king's  palace  and 
its  tower  were  south  of  the  temple.  The  temple, 
with  its  courts,  did  not  nearly  cover  the  present 
Haram  enclosure ;  and  there  were  about  it  many 
private  houses.  A  third  important  building  of 
Solomon  was  Millo  (1  Kings  ix.  15,  24),  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Millo  mentioned  in  2 
Sam.  v.  9,  which  had  probably  fallen  down,  but 
a  new  fortress  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Zion. 

In  the  post-Solomonic  time  the  city  grew  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  temple,  as  was  quite  natural, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  centre  of  so  much  life. 
Isaiah  (vii.  3)  speaks  of  Fuller's-field  Street,  run- 
ning north  from  Zion,  and  Jeremiah  (xxxvii.  21), 
of  Bakers'  Street,  in  the  same  locality,  where  were 
also,  in  after-time,  the  quarters  of  the  smiths  and 
the  cheesemakers,  the  fish  and  the  sheep  markets. 
The  lower  city  was  in  the  same  direction,  and 
particularly  inhabited  by  merchants  and  capital- 
ists (Zeph.  i.  10).  "The  city  of  David  "  extended, 
probably,  as  far  as  Siloah ;  and  upon  Ophel  also 
there  were  many  houses.  After  the  exile  Jeru- 
salem took  a  long  time  to  recuperate.  In  Nehe- 
miah's  time  the  old  walls  were  far  removed  from 
the  dwellings  (Neh.  vii.  4).  Eventually,  how- 
ever, it  even  overran  its  ancient  limits;  so  that  a 
new  suburb,  Bezetha,  was  built  up  (Josephus : 
War,  V  4,  2).  The  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  is  not  easily  calculated :  twenty  thou- 
sand is  probably  too  low  an  estimate  for  the  pre- 
exilian  time.  Josephus  says  that  at  the  passover 
there  were  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
in  the  city  (War,  VI.  9,  3). 

III.  The  Walls,  Gates,  and  Towers.  The 
Walls.  — -  There  were  three  walls  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  "while  on  the  other  sides  there  was  only 
onej)  The  course  of  the  northern  walls  is  dis- 
puted, and  hence  individual  opinion  alone  can  be 
stated.  When  it  is  said  that  Solomon  built  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about  (1  Kings  iii.  1), 
it  is  meant  that  he  built  higher  and  stronger,  and 
provided  with  towers,  walls  already  existing. 
Who  built  the  wall  about  the  second  city  is  un- 
known ;  but  this  was  the  wall  of  which  four 
hundred  cubits  were  broken  down  by  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  13),  and  restored  by 
Uzziah  (Josephus  :  Anliq.  IX.  10,  3).  Wall- 
building  is  also  attributed  to  Jotham  (2  Chron. 
xxvii.  3),  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  5),  and  Manasseh 
xxxiii.  14).  The  First  Wall,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, ran  from  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  on  the  north 
side  of  Zion,  to  the  temple,  on  the  west  side  to 
the  Gate  of  the  Essenes,  on  the  south  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  Siloah,  and  thence,  making  a  bend,  around 
to  the  east  side  of  the  temple.  The  Seconal  Wall 
began,  says  the  same  authority,  at  the  Gennath,  or 
Garden  Gate,  which  belonged  to  the  first  wall, 
and,  compassing  the  northern  quarter,  reached  as 
far  as  the  Tower  Antenna.  The  interpretation  is 
disputed.  Robinson  puts  the  Garden  Gate  in  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  Zion ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  second  wall  ran  first  north-west, 
and  then  north-east,  somewhat  in  the  course  of 
the  present  walls,  to  the  inside  of  the  Damascus 
Gate,  then  either  south-east  to  Antonia,  or  east 
to  the  Kedron.  This  puts  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre   entirely   inside   the    walls,  and 


destroys  its  claim  to  be  the  true  site.  But  against 
this  view  may  be  urged,  (a)  When  Cestius,  in 
the  year  66,  had  broken  through  the  third  wall, 
he  burnt  Bezetha  and  the  wood-market,  and. 
without  being  hindered  by  the  second  wall,  pressed 
upon  the  upper  city, — i.e.,  to  the  north-west, — 
and  opposite  to  it  pitched  his  tent  (Josephus: 
War,  II.  19,  4).  (b)  In  explanation  of  the  de- 
termination of  Titus  to  open  his  attack  at  the 
monument  of  John  the  high  priest,  which  stood 
in  the  north-western  New  City,  Josephus  expressly 
states,  that  there  "the  first  fortification  was  lower, 
and  the  second  not  joined  to  it  [i.e.,  to  the  outer- 
most wall,  so  that  a  part  of  the  New  City  was 
enclosed  by  it] ;  the  builders  neglecting  to  build 
the  wall  strong  when  the  New  City  was  not  much 
inhabited.  Here,  also,  was  an  easy  passage  to 
the  third  wall,  through  which  he  (Titus)  thought 
to  take  the  upper  citv,  and,  through  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  the  temple"  itself  "  (War,  V  6,  2).  (c) 
When  Titus  had  carried  the  second  wall,  and  torn 
down  its  northern  part,  he  erected  two  banks  for 
the  capture  of  the  upper  city,  and  two  for  that  of 
Antonia.  The  first  two  were  outside  of  the  second 
wall,  by  John's  monument;  the  second  two, by  the 
Pool  Amygdalon,  which  was  also  outside  the  sec- 
ond wall.  The  second  wall  may  be  considered  to 
have  started  at  the  present  bazaar,  and  run,  first 
northwards,  then  eastwards,  from  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  gradually  bending  towards 
the  east,  and  then  somewhere  upon  the  ridge, 
which  is  visible  to  the  east  from  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  extending  to  the  Antonia 
Tower.  The  Third  Wall  (Josephus:  War,  V.  4, 2), 
which  took  in  the  New  City  in  the  north-west 
and  north,  was  begun  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.  about 
A.D.  42 ;  but,  out  of  fear  of  Claudius  Ctesar,  he 
stopped  with  the  foundations,  and  it  was  finished 
after  a  lighter  pattern  by  later  Jews.  Its  entire 
height  was  twenty-five  cubits,  with  battlements 
of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits.  It  was 
defended  by  ninety  towers,  of  which  the  strongest 
was  Psephinos,  at  the  north-western  angle,  west 
from  the  Latin  convent,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  upon  the  highest  ground  of  the 
city  (twenty-five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above 
the  sea).  The  course  of  this  third  wall  was  prob- 
ably, in  general,  that  of  the  present  walls. 

The  Gales.  —  There  were  four  gates  to  the  tem- 
ple enclosure.  On  the  north,  the  Upper  Gate  of 
the  House  of  Jehovah,  also  called  the  Upper  Gate 
of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  or  the  New  Gate 
(xxxvi.  10);  on  the  east,  the  King's  Gate(l  Chron. 
ix.  18),  called  the  Gate  of  the  Inner  Court  (Ezek. 
xlvi.  1),  and  the  East  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  29) ;  on  the 
west,  the  Gate  Shallecheth  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16);  on 
the  south,  the  Gate  Miphkad  (Neh.  iii.  31) ;  and, 
besides  these,  the  Gate  Sur  (2  Kings  xi.  6),  or 
Gate  of  Foundation  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  5),  and  the 
Gate  behind  the  Guard  (2  Kings  xi.  6).  City 
gates  mentioned  are  the  Corner  Gate  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  9),  probablv  on  the  north-west  corner  ot 
the  second  city;  the  Valley  Gate  (ibid.),  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Zion,  the  site  of  the  present 
Jaffa  Gate.  The  following  gates  are  not  spoken 
of  after  the  pre-exilian  period:  (1)  the  Gate  ot 
Joshua,  the  governor  of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxin. 
8),  apparently  in  the  north  wall  of  Zion  near  the 
citadel ;  (2)  the  Pottery  Gate  (A  .  V.,  the  East  Gate, 
Jer   xix.  2),  in  the  south  wall  of  Zion,  leading  to 
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the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  (3)  the  Middle  Gate 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3),  in  the  royal  palace,  leading  to  the 
middle  city;  (4)  the  gate  between  the  two  walls 
(2  Kin°s  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4),  in  the  south  end 
of  Ophel,  where  the  west  and  east  walls  of  these 
hills  meet.  For  learning  the  gates  of  the  post- 
exilian  period,  Neheiniah  (particularly  chap,  iii.) 
is  the  best  guide.  Beginning  with  the  Sheep  Gate 
in  the  east,  north  from  the  then  temple  area,  and 
south  of  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  going 
west,  there  came  in  order  the  Fish  Gate,  where 
the  Tyrian  fish-market  was  held;  the  Old  Gate; 
the  Gate  of  Ephraim  or  of  Benjamin  ;  the  Valley 
Gate,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Zion  ;  south- 
ward, the  Dung  Gate,  near  the  present  Birket  es 
Saltan ;  the  Fountain  Gate,  close  to  the  Pool  of 
Siloam ;  then  came  the  Stairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David.  The  next  gate  mentioned  is 
the  Water  Gate,  on  the  south  end  of  Ophel,  through 
which  the  water  used  for  libations  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  was  drawn.  Next  and  last  came  the 
Horse  Gate,  through  which  the  king's  horses 
were  taken  to  their  stalls  in  the  substruction  of 
the  temple  area. 

Three  Towers  are  spoken  of :  (1)  the  Tower  of 
Meah,  (2)  the  Tower  of  Hananeel,  —  both  near 
together,  between  the  Sheep  Gate  and  the  Fish 
Gate,  (3)  the  Tower  of  the  Furnaces,  between 
the  Gate  of  Ephraim  and  the  Valley  Gate. 

The  walls  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  along 
■with  the  city,  by  Titus,  A.D.  70,  but  rebuilt  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  132-136,  who  probably  restored  the 
old  citadel  built  by  Herod ;  for  in  1099  the  cru- 
saders found  at  the  spot  a  fortress  which  long 
resisted  their  attacks.  They  called  it  the  Tower 
of  David,  and  this  name  it  has  retained  until  the 
present  day.  It  is  now  the  most  prominent  object 
as  one  enters  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  consists  of  five 
square  towers  originally  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 
The  foundations  of  the  towers  are  manifestly 
ancient.  It  is  probably  the  Tower  of  Phasaelus. 
The  present  walls  are  of  Arabic  construction,  and 
date  from  Sultan  Soleyman  I.  (1536-39).  Both 
these  and  those  of  Hadrian,  in  unintentional  but 
apparent  literal  fulfilment  of  Mic.  iii.  12  ("  there- 
fore shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a 
field"),  do  not  circumvent  the  southern  part  of 
Zion,  thus  shutting  it  off  from  the  city.  But  in 
general  the  new  walls  rest  upon  the  old  foun- 
dations. 

I\  ■  The  most  Important  Buildings  and 
Sms.  —  Akra  was  situated  near  the  temple.  It  is 
called  by  Josephus,  our  only  informer,  "the  Lower 
City,"  and  corresponds  to  the  present  Christian 
quarter  upon  the  rocky  ridge  between  the  Tyro 
pceon  and  the  "  broad  "  valley.  It  took  its  name 
iioni  the  fortress  Akra,  built  by  Antiochus.  (See 
Jo.-eph. :  Antiq., XU.  5,  4.) 

B<ms,  or  Antoiiia  as  Herod  called  it,  was  a 
citadel  belonging  to  the  temple,  and  on  its  north- 
oTl  Cvnel"'  'mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (ii.  8,  cf.  vii. 
-LA-V  "  palace  "  =  fortress,  in  Hebrew  Birah, 
winch  corresponds  to  the  Greek  /3dpj?]),  called  by 
Josephus  the  Acropolis  (Antiq.,  XV  11,  4),  forti- 
ned  by  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiii.  52),  but  especially 
ty-  Herod  {War,  I.    3,  3).      It   commanded  the 

T?     DUd  interiorly  was  fitted  UP  like  a  palace. 

the  Palace  of  the  Asmonceans  was  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Zion,  opposite  the  south-west  corner 
°i  the  temple  (Antiq.,  XX.  8,  11). 


The  Palace  of  Herod  was  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  tower  of  David  (  War,  V   4,  4). 

The  Palace  of  the  High  Priest,  built  by  Herod, 
was  in  the  Upper  City. 

The  Theatre  was  also  built  by  Herod  (Antiq., 
XV  8, 1)  ;  perhaps  it  was  identical  with  the  Hip- 
podrome on  the  southerly  part  of  the  Upper  City. 
His  Amphitheatre  was  north  of  the  city  (Antiq.,  XV 
8,  1).  The  Xystus,  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a 
place  for  popular  assemblages,  was  on  the  extreme 
north-east  corner  of  Zion  (  War,  V  4,  2 ;  VI.  3, 
2;  6,2;  8,1).  The  Town-hall  was  between  the 
Xystus  and  the  temple,  probably  by  the  side  of 
the  western  hall  of  the  temple. 

The  Connection  between  the  City  and  the  Temple. 
—  According  to  Antiq.  XV  11,  5,  there  were  in 
the  west  side  of  the  temple  enclosure  four  gates, 
of  which  one  led  to  the  king's  palace,  and  went 
to  a  passage  over  the  intermediate  valley ;  two 
led  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  the  fourth  led 
to  the  Lower  City,  where  the  road  descended  into 
the  valley  by  a  great  number  of  steps.  The  first 
evidently  led  to  the  bridge  between  the  temple 
and  Xystus  (War,  II.  16,  3).  The  "suburbs" 
were  called  Akra.  Many  traces  of  old  gates  and 
bridges  have  been  discovered  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Haram  ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be  identified 
with  those  mentioned  by  Josephus.  For  instance, 
the  Bab  es  Silseleh,  or  Gate  of  the  Chain,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Haram  on  the  west,  stands 
upon  an  arch  discovered  by  Capt.  Wilson ;  but 
the  road  over  this  bridge  apparently  did  not  lead 
to  the  Upper  City,  but  to  the  suburb  lying  imme- 
diately to  the  north.  About  midway  between  the 
Bab  es  Silseleh  and  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Haram,  somewhat  south  of  the  Jews'  Wailing- 
Place,  Barclay  discovered  the  so-called  "  Gate  of 
the  Prophet."  Robinson's  Arch,  so  called  because 
discovered  by  him,  is  thirty-nine  feet  north  of 
the  south-west  end  of  the  Haram.  It  consists  of 
three  courses  of  huge  stones  projecting  from  the 
wall,  forming  the  segment  of  an  arch,  which  ex- 
tends fifty  feet  along  the  wall. 

Places  connected  with  the  Passion  and  Ascension 
of  our  Lord.  —  The  house  in  which  the  Last  Sup- 
per was  eaten,  and,  later,  the  miraculous  tongues 
of  fire  of  Pentecost  were  seen,  is  traditionally 
placed  on  the  southern  brow  of  Zion,  not  now 
within  the  walls.  It  is  the  Ccenaculum  of  the 
present  day,  the  "  upper  room  "  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, and  was  probably  the  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles spoken  of  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  in  the  group  of  buildings  over  the 
pretended  tomb  of  David,  and  is  fifty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide.  The  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  between 
the  Ccenaculum  and  the  Zion  Gate,  is  an  Arme- 
nian cloister.  The  Prsetorium,  or  Judgment-hall 
of  Pilate,  was  probably  in  Antonia.  (See  Gabjsa- 
tha.)  The  Via  Dolorosa  proper,  along  which 
Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  led,  bearing  his 
cross,  runs  from  Antonia  to  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  passing  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch  near  the 
Church  of  the  Flagellation.  The  name  is,  how- 
ever, now  given  to  the  whole  street  running  from 
St.  Stephens  Gate  to  the  street  of  the  Gate  of 
the  Column,  of  which  the  traditional  Via  Dolo- 
rosa is  part.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
opposite  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  was  Gethsemane. 
The  present  site  so  called  is  a  little  garden,  with 
eight  olive-trees  of  great  age,  though  scarcely  as 
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old  as  Christianity,  in  charge  of  Franciscan  monks. 
It  is  probably  rightly  placed.  About  a  hundred 
paces  distant  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Agony  (antrum 
aqonire),  a  dark,  irregular  cave,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  place  of  the  ascension  is  fixed  by  Luke  xxiv. 
50  ("  he  led  them  out  until  they  were  over  against 
Bethany  ")  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Hill  of  Offence,  where  the  road  winds  towards 
Bethany.  But  tradition  puts  the  spot  on  the  top 
of  Olivet,  and  there  Helena  built  a  church,  now 
destroyed.  A  small  chapel,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Mohammedans,  occupies  the  traditional  spot : 
near  it  is  the  place  where,  according  to  monastic 
tradition,  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed. 
Bethphage  lay  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Bethany 
(which  see),  and  rather  off  the  direct  road.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  often  mentioned  as  within  the 
city  limits.  The  name  was  probably  given  to 
several  successive  places,  which  would  account 
for  the  conflicting  traditions  as  to  its  site.  Schick 
puts  it  between  the  Kedron  and  Bethany. 

V  The  Water-Supply.  —  Since  Jerusalem 
lies  in  a  rocky  limestone  region,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  destitute  of  springs ;  but 
this  natural  lack  was  formerly  supplied  by  an 
extensive  system  of  aqueducts,  pools,  and  cisterns; 
so  that  in  no  one  of  her  numerous  sieges  do  we 
read  of  any  suffering  for  water  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  the  besiegers  have  often  suf- 
fered severely.  At  the  present  day  rain-water  is 
exclusively  used ;  and  the  better  class  of  houses 
have  three  or  four  cisterns,  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  long  by  the  same  in  breadth,  and  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  generally  vaulted,  with  a  small 
opening  on  top,  surrounded  by  stone-work,  and 
provided  with  bucket  and  wheel.  But  formerly 
there  were  aqueducts  from  north,  "west,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  south.  That  from  the  north  can 
be  identified  with  the  subterranean  canal  which 
has  an  opening  under  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  Zion,  and  flows  thence  southwards  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Haram.  That  from  the  west  can  be 
traced  from  the  Russian  colony  into  the  city. 
These  contain  only  rain-water,  drained  off  the 
neighboring  hills.  But  from  the  south  came  two 
which  were  supplied  with  spring-water.  (1)  An 
upper  and  straighter  aqueduct,  only  partially 
traceable,  which  went  from  the  Wady  el  Biyar, 
on  the  road  to  Hebron,  south-west  of  Urtas  and 
Bethlehem,  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  to  Zion,  and 
so  into  the  city.  In  places,  e.g.,  by  Rachel's  Tomb, 
the  water  flows  through  a  tube"  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  formed  of  huge  perforated  blocks  of 
stone  cemented  together.  (2)  A  lower  and  much 
more  winding  aqueduct  from  Wady  Arrub,  south 
of  Tekoa,  following  the  valley  by  Bethlehem,  so 
to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  which  it  crosses  upon 
nine  low  arches  north  of  the  Blrket  es  Sultan,  then 
it  turns  southward,  then  eastward,  sweeps  around 
Zion,  passing  under  Wilson's  Bridge,  through  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley,  into  the  Haram.  The  Lower 
Aqueduct  was  repaired  and  used  in  1856  and 
1800,  but  stopped  up  by  the  Bethlehemites  in 
1863.  Very  probably  this  aqueduct  formerly 
watered  the  gardens  upon  Zion  by  means  of  a 
network  of  canals,  and  to  this  fact  Ps.  xlvi.  4 
("there  is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall 
make  glad  the  city  of  God  ")  alludes.  The  Upper 
and  Lower  Aqueducts  were  each  two  feet  wide, 


and  at  least  that  deep,  and  constructed  of  well- 
cemented  masonry.  They  draw  from  the  great 
reservoirs  at  Urtas  (Etham),  which  are  commonly 
though  erroneously,  called  Solomon's  Pools. 
[There  are  three  of  them,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty- two  feet"long  respec- 
tively, and  so  arranged  that  the  bottom  of  each 
pool  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  one  below  it, 
in  order  that  as  much  water  might  be  collected  as 
possible.  The  water  in  them  comes  from  "a  sub- 
terranean fountain  some  distance  up  the  valley  to 
the  north-west.  The  only  visible  mark  is  an 
opening  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  generally  cov- 
ered by  a  large  stone.  The  water  springs  up  at 
four  places,  from  which  little  ducts  carry  it  into 
a  basin :  it  then  flows  through  a  subterranean 
passage  to  a  place  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
upper  pool.  Here  the  stream  is  divided,  a  por- 
tion flowing  into  a  vault  twenty-four  feet  by  five, 
and  thence  through  a  duct  at  the  side  into  the 
upper  pool.  The  remainder  of  the  water  is  car- 
ried by  an  aqueduct  along  the  hillside,  but  so 
arranged  as  to  send  a  portion  off  into  the  second 
and  third  pools  :  it  then  descends  till  it  meets  the 
lower  end  of  the  lower  pool,  and  runs  by  Bethle- 
hem in  a  winding  course  to  Jerusalem."- — J.  L. 
Porter,  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  1875,  p.  107].  The  builder  of 
this  aqueduct  was  probably  Pilate.  Cf .  Joseph. : 
Antiq.,  XVIIL  3,  2;    War,  II.  9.  4. 

There  are  two  fountains  on  or  by  the  temple : 
hence  the  allusions  in  Joel  iii.  18,  Ezek.  xlvii. 
1-12,  Zech.  xiv.  8.  The  principal  one  is  Siloam, 
mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  15,  Isa.  viii.  6,  and  John 
ix.  11,  and  called  by  Mohammed  "  a  Fountain  of 
Paradise."  Its  name,  "Sent,"  indicated  that  its 
water  was  conveyed  to  some  pool ;  and  this  pool, 
according  to  Neh.  iii.  15  (cf.  War,  V  4,  1,  2),  was 
opposite  the  south-east  end  of  Zion,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  on  the  west  side  of 
Ophel.  All  the  conditions  are  met  in  the  pres- 
ent Pool  of  Siloam,  —  a  reservoir  fifty-three  feet 
long,  eighteen  wide,  and  nineteen  deep,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
Tyropceon,  —but  even  better  in  the  somewhat 
larger  Birket  el  Hamra,  farther  down  in  the  Ke- 
dron, now  filled  with  earth.  The  present  so-called 
"  Pool  of  Siloam  "  then  corresponds  to  the  "  pool 
that  was  made  "  (cf .  Xeh.  iii.  16),  but  probably 
receives  its  water  from  the  same  spring  as  the  real 
Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Am 
siti  Miriam)  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kedron, 
three  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Haram,  on  the 
other  side  of  Ophel  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam: 
it  is  now  called  "  A  in  urn  ed  Deraj  "  (the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Mother  of  Stairs),  because  one  must 
go  down  thirty  steps  to  reach  the  water.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  fountain  is  the  intermittent 
flow  of  the  water.  Often  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  except  in  summer,  when  this  happens  only 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  water  rises  sud- 
denly several  feet  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  flows  out  with  a  gurgling  sound  through 
a  channel  leading  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  until 
its  ordinary  level  is  reached.  The  connecting- 
canal  between  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  has  been  explored  by  Robinson 
(April,  1838),  Tobler  (March,  1846),  and  War- 
ren ;  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  —  vulgarly 
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explained  by  the  movement  of  a  dragon,  flowing 
when  he  awakes,  and  stopping  while  he  sleeps  — 
has  been  found  to  be  clue  to  the  intermittent  char- 
acter of  its  source,  as  was  noticed  by  Jerome  in 
regard  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  but  not  now  visi- 
ble in  it.  owing  to  the  slower  and  smaller  flow  of 
water.  The  water  in  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  now  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  [In  June,  1880, 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Herr  Schick,  German  archi- 
tect Ion0'  resident  in  Jerusalem,  accidentally  fell 
into  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  thus  discovered  some 
letters  in  the  wall  of  the  conduit  from  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.  By  the  united  efforts  of  Herr 
Schick,  Professor  A.  II.  Sayce,  Dr.  Guthe,  and 
others,  the  inscription  has  been  almost  entirely 
copied.  It  consists  of  six  lines  in  a  space  twenty- 
ei«rht  inches  long  by  eight  inches  in  height.  It  is 
thus  translated  upon  page  403  of  The  Presbytei  ian 
Jlii-iur.  April  number,  1882:  "The  excavation. 
>'o\v  this  is  the  story  of  the  excavation.  While 
the  pick,  one  toward  the  other.  While  three 
cubits  the  voice  of  one  called  to  the  other 

that  there  was  an  overflow  (?)  in  the  rock,  water. 
And  on  the  day  of'  the  excavation  the  ex- 
cavators struck  each  to  meet  the  other,  pick  over 
against  pick,  and  the  waters  flowed  from  their 
outlet  in  the  pool  1,200  cubits,  and  100  cubits  was 
the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the  exca- 
vators/' Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  the 
inscription,  from  Solomon  to  Hezekiah.  Its  archae- 
ological importance  is  slight.  But  its  discovery 
will  be  a  stimulus,  and  many  far  more  important 
inscriptions  will  doubtless  be  found.  Another 
aqueduct,  two  or  more  feet  deep  by  three  feet  and 
a  half  wide,  leading  down  the  Kedron  from  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  in  the  direction  of,  and  probably 
to,  Bir  Eyub  (En  Rogel),  was  discovered  in  the 
spring  of  1882.  The  channel  is  rock  cut,  and 
roofed  over  with  slabs.] 

En  liogel  is  a  well  of  living  water  below  the 
city,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  famous  as  the 
site  of  Adonijah's  feast  (1  Kings  i.  9),  now  called 
by  the  Arabs  Bir  Eyub  (the  Well  of  Jacob),  and 
by  the  Franks  "  the  Well  of  Nehemiah,"  because 
Xehemiah  there  found  the  holy  fire  (2  Mace.  i.  19, 
-■!)■  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
with  fifty  feet  of  sweet  water. 

Besides  these  fountains,  there  are  several  pools. 
The  Lower  Pool  (Isa.  xxii.  9)  is  identified  with 
the  Btrket  es  Sultan  (sc.  Soleyman),  in  the  Gihon 
Valley,  below  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  city's 
wall.  The  Old  Pool  (Isa.  xxii.  11;  cf.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  :}(.),  "  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,"  and  2 
lungs  xviii.  17;  Isa.  vii.  3,  "Upper  Pool,  in  the 
highway  of  the  Fuller's  Field  ")  is  identified  with 
the  Btrket  el-Manilla  (so  called  from  St.  Manilla's 
Umrch),  in  the  upper  end  of  Gihon.  It  is  filled 
with  rani-water  In  winter,  but  empty  and  dry  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  water  of  this  pool  is 
conducted  into  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  or  of  the 
Utnarchs  (Birket  Ham  mam  el-Batrak),  inside  the 
city,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate.  For  the  Pool  of  Be- 
thesjla,  see  Bktiiesda. 

^  l'(  TuiE  ToMBS-  —  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  ot  the  tombs  pointed  out  around  the  city  is 
really  very  0l,p      ])av;(j  wag  lmried  in   the  cit     of 

"avid  (l  Kins;s  ii.  10),  and  his  tomb  was  well 
wown  m  Christ's  day  (Acts  ii.  29).  Hyrcanus 
(Joseph .  :  Antiq.,  VII.  15,  3)  and  Herod  {Antiq., 
A>  i-  < ,  1)  robbed  it  of  its  treasures.     The  tombs 


of  the  kings  were  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Zion 
(Neb.,  iii.  16)  ;  and  there  lay  almost  all  the  Judaic 
kings,  as  well  as  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  16).  But  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
now  shown  to  the  traveller  lie  ten  minutes  north 
from  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  probably  were  con- 
structed by  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  for  her- 
self, son,  and  his  twenty-four  children.  [It  is 
properly  a  catacomb,  and  contains  a  remarkable 
contrivance,  —  an  inner  door,  made  of  "a  massive 
slab  of  stone,  fitting  exactly  into  a  deeply  recessed 
opening,  and  so  hung  upon  pivots  that  it  yielded 
to  pressure  from  without,  but  immediately  fell 
back  into  its  place  on  the  pressure  being  removed. 
Should  any  one  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  enter,  and 
leave  the  door  for  an  instant,  his  fate  was  sealed ; 
for  it  fitted  so  closely  that  he  had  no  means  of 
pulling  it  open  again."  —  Porter.]  South  of  it, 
and  only  two  or  three  minutes  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  is  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  where  the 
Lamentations  are  said  to  have  been  composed, 
and  the  prophet  buried;  but  it  really  is  a  section 
of  an  old  quarry.  The  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  also 
called  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets"  and  "of  the 
Sauhedrin,"  are  fifteen  minutes  north-west  from 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  elaborately  finished. 
On  the  opposite  side,  south-east  from  Jerusalem, 
is  the  little  labyrinth  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  —  certainly  very  old.  Farther  down  is 
the  Tomb  of  Zacharias  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21, 
Jewish  reference;  or  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Christian), 
and  somewhat  to  the  north  the  Tomb  of  Absalom. 
The  first  of  the  two  last-mentioned  is  a  monolith 
throughout ;  the  second,  only  so  below,  its  upper 
part  being  of  masonry.  Between  them  is  the 
Tomb  of  St.  James,  so  called  because  in  it  the 
apostle  James  hid  himself  after  our  Lord's  cap- 
ture, and  fasted  there  until  his  resurrection. 
North  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  is  the  Tomb  of 
Jehoshaphat,  whose  principal  chamber  was  used  as 
a  Christian  chapel.  North  of  Gethsemane  is  the 
Tomb  of  Alary,  where  also  her  parents  and  husband 
are  said  to  be  buried. 

Jerusalem  is  fairly  surrounded  by  graves.  The 
oldest  necropolis  is  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  by 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.  Lately  the  Christians 
have  buried  upon  Zion,  from  Zion  Gate  south- 
ward; the  Mohammedans,  in  the  Kedron  by  St. 
Stephen's  Gate;  and  the  Jews,  principally  upon 
the  west  slopes  of  Olivet. 

VII.  The  Churches,  Mosques,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs.  —  Hadrian  (117-138)  pro- 
faned the  holy  city,  and  called  it  /Elia  Capitolina ; 
forbade  the  Jews,  a  few  of  whom  had  returned 
after  its  destruction  by  Titus  (70),  to  enter  it,  on 
pain  of  death ;  and  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  to  Jehovah  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
ornamented  with  statues  of  the  god  and  of  him- 
self (cf.  Mt'xTER  :  Der  jiid.  Krieg  -unter  Trajan 
u.  Hadrian,  Altona,  1821).  Upon 'the  site  of  the 
present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stood  a 
temple  to  Venus.  But  this  triumph  of  heathenism 
was  short  lived.  Constantine  (308-337)  allowed 
the  Jews  to  return  once  a  year,  and  pray  upon 
the  sites  of  their  holy  places.  Julian  (301-303) 
ordered  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  ;  but  the  work 
was  stopped  by  an  earthquake. 

There  seem'always  to  have  been  Christians^  in 
Jerusalem,  who  had  a  church  on  Zion  (the  C te- 
naculum, or  Church  of  the  Apostles) ;  and  from 
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Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena  they  received 
substantial  support.  The  former  built  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  latter,  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  (see  art. )  was  erected 
in  451.  Justinian  built  the  Church  of  the  Virgin, 
or  Theotokos  ("  mother  of  God  "),  upon  the  south- 
western part  of  the  temple  area,  and  ten  or  eleven 
convents,  besides  a  hospice,  in  the  city ;  for  from 
the  third  century  pilgrimages  were  made  thither. 

In  637  the  Mohammedans,  under  Omar,  took 
the  city,  which  had  already  been  venerated  by 
Mohammed,  called  El  Kuds  ("  the  Sanctuary "), 
and  considered  by  his  followers  second  only  to 
Mecca  in  holiness.  Omar  took  the  Church  of 
the  Virgin,  which  was  a  basilica,  and  transformed 
it  into  the  Mosque  El-Aksa.  Later  caliphs  re- 
stored and  remodelled  it  to  its  present  condition. 
But  the  whole  temple  area  has  been  altered  by 
the  Mohammedans.  It  is  now  called  the  Haram 
esh  Sherif,  and  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  on 
the  west  1,601  feet,  on  the  east  1,530,  on  the  north 
1,042,  and  on  the  south  922.  In  the  middle  stands 
the  Kubbet  es-Sakhara  ("  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  "), 
also  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  built  by  Abd 
el-Melek  (A.D.  686),  —  a  large,  stately  octagonal 
building,  sixty-seven  feet  each  side.  The  interior 
is  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter ; 
entrance  is  by  four  doors.  Under  the  dome  is  the 
famous  rock,  rising  above  the  floor,  surrounded 
by  a  railing.  The  Mohammedans  suppose  it  to 
be  suspended  in  the  air,  but  it  is  merely  the  top 
of  a  cave.  Many  hold  that  the  great  altar  of 
burnt-offering  was  built  upon  it.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 

Jerusalem  is  ruled  by  the  Turks,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  mutasarrif  under  the  waly  of  Syria.  Its  present 
population  consists  of  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand, thus  divided :  Mohammedans,  thirteen 
thousand;  Christians,  seven  thousand;  Jews,  four 
thousand.  The  latter  are  supported  by  the  charity 
of  their  co-religionists.  Baron  Rothschild's  hos- 
pital, near  the  south  wall,  built  in  1855,  and  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore's  almshouses,  west  of  the  Birket 
es-Sultan,  are  their  principal  institutions.  Every 
Friday  at  four  p.m.,  and  on  festivals,  many  of  the 
Jews  gather  to  mourn  the  fall  of  the  city,  and  to 
pray  for  its  restoration,  at  the  Wailing- Place, 
just  outside  the  enclosure  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa, 
and  near  Robinson's  Arch,  where  a  portion  of  the 
old  temple  wall  is  still  uncovered. 

The  Christians  belong  to  the  Greek,  old  Arme- 
nian, and  Latin,  and  a  few  to  Protestant  churches. 
The  Greeks  are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful. 
They  have  over  them  a  patriarch.  The  Russian 
czars  have  done  much  for  them.  There  is  a  Rus- 
sian colony  outside  the  walls,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
with  a  cathedral,  hospital,  and  accommodations 
for  a  thousand  pilgrims.  The  Armenians  have  a 
large  convent  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate,  where  their 
patriarch  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  monks  and 
brothers  live  :  adjoining  is  the  largest  and  finest 
garden  in  Jerusalem.  They  have  also  a  printing- 
press  and  a  photographic  establishment.  The 
Latins  have  only  been  numerous  there  since  1847. 
They  number  now  fifteen  hundred,  have  churches, 
convents,  schools,  and  a  printing-press,  whence 
issue  Arabic  school-books.  The  Protestants  are 
very  few.  Besides  the  church  and  school,  which 
belong   to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (see  next 


art.  and  Gobat),  there  are  German  Hospitals  and 
an  orphanage.     There  is  also  a  lazar-house. 

Lit.  —  Kemal  ed-Din:  The  History  of  Jerusa- 
lem, translated  by  James  Reynolds,  London,  1831  • 
J.  Olshausen:  Zur  Topographie  des  alten  Jerusa- 
lems,  Kiel,  1833;  E.  Robinson:  Biblical  Research- 
es, Boston,  1841,  3  vols.,  revised  edition,  1856;  E. 
G.  Schultz  :  Jerusalem,  Berlin.  1845;  G.  "Wil- 
liams :  The  Holy  City,  London,  1845,  2d  ed.,  1849 ; 
Schwarz  :  Palestine,  English  translation,  Phila- 
delphia, 1850-;  T.  Tobler:  Ztvei  Biicher  Topogra- 
phie von  Jerusalem  u.  seine  Umgebungen,  Berlin, 
1853-54 ;  the  same  :  Dritle  Wanderung  nach  Palas- 
tina,18o9;  Thrupp:  Ancient  Jerusalem,  Cambridge, 
1855;  J.  F.  Barclay:  Jerusalem,  Philadelphia, 
1857;  Sepp:  Jerusalem  u.  d.  h.  Land,  Miinchen, 
1864,  2  vols,  2d  ed.,  1873-75;  K.  Furrer: 
Wanderungen  durch  Palastina,  Zurich  1865 ;  T. 
Tobler  :  Bibliog.  Geographica  Palozstince,  Leipzig, 
1867,  with  supplement,  1875  (the  best  list  for 
notices  of  Jerusalem,  383-1000  A.D. ;  for  an  addi- 
tional list  see  Socin,  in  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins,  1878,  p.  40  sqq.)  ;  Wilson  and 
Warren  :  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1871 ; 
W.  Basant  and  E.  H.  Palmer:  Jerusalem,  the  City 
of  Herod  and  Saladin,  London,  1871  (from  crusad- 
ing and  Arabic  sources)  ;  Our  Work  in  Palestine, 
London,  1873  ;  Badkker  (Socin)  :  Paldstina  und 
Syrien,  Leipzig,  1875,  2d  ed.,  1880;  [Sauvaire: 
Histoire  de  Jerusalem  et  d' Hebron  depuis  Abraham 
jusqu'a  la  fin  du  15e  siecle  de  Jesus-Christ,  traduit 
sur  la  texte  arabe  (Mujir  ed-Din),  Paris,  1876; 
Warren  :  Underground  Jerusalem,  London,  1876 ; 
Itinera  Hierosylmitana,  ed.  Tobler  et  Molinier, 
Geneva,  1879  sq.  ;  Spiess  :  Das  Jerusalem  des  Jo- 
sephus,  Berlin,  1881 ;  Gildemeister  :  Theodosius, 
de  situ  lerrae  sane,  im  dchten  Text,  u.  d.  Breeiarius 
de  Hierosolyma,  Bonn,  1882].      F.  W.  SCHULTZ. 

JERUSALEM,  The  Episcopal  See  of  St.  James 
in.  In  1818  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions sent  two  missionaries  to  Palestine  to  work 
among  the  Palestinian  Jews,  who,  in  the  course 
of  time,  had  sunk  into  utter  spiritual  degradation. 
After  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Mehemet 
AH,  in  1832,  the  London  Association  for  Missionary 
Work  among  the  Jews  also  entered  the  field;  and 
in  1833  the  celebrated  Orientalist  Nicolayson  per- 
manently settled  in  Jerusalem.  Yet  while  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Armenian  churches  had 
legally  established  organizations  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Protestant  churches  were  still  without  any 
official  representation,  until,  by  the  joint  expedi- 
tion of  the  European  grand  powers  in  1840, 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  of  Prussia  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Queen  Victoria  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Protestant  episcopal  see  in  Jerusalem  under 
the  patronage  of  the  two  Protestant  states,  —  Eng- 
land and  Prussia.  The  Prussian  propositions 
were  most  cordially  accepted  by  the  prelates  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  who  spoke  of  the  establish- 
ment as  a  great  advantage  for  the  missions  among 
the  Jews,  and  a  propitious  introductory  to  a  union 
between  the  Protestant  churches  in  Germany 
and  England.  The  dotation  of  the  see  was  fixed 
at  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  insure  a 
yearly  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  of 
which  England  paid  one  half,  and  Prussia  the 
other.  With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  it  was  placed 
under  the  metropolitan  authority  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    The  right  of  appointment 
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was  to  be  alternative  between  the  two  states, 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  retained  a 
veto  also  in  case  of  a  Prussian  appointment. 
The  first  bishop,  Michael  Sal.  Alexander  (b.  in 
179!)  at  Schbnlanke  in  Posen),  a  converted  Jew, 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College  in  London, 
was  appointed  by  England,  and  entered  Jerusa- 
lem Jan.  21,  1842,  but  died  Nov.  23,  1845,  near 
Cairo.  The  second  bishop,  Samuel  Gobat  (see 
art.),  was  appointed  by  Prussia.  He  occupied  the 
see  until  his  death,  May  12,  1879,  and  founded 
twelve  minor  Protestant  congregations  in  Pales- 
tine, with  churches  in  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Jaffa, 
Bethlehem,  and  Nablus,  and  with  thirty-seven 
schools  frequented  by  fifteen  hundred  children. 
The  third  bishop,  Joseph  Barclay,  was  appointed 
by  England,  and  died  Oct.  22,  1881.  See  Abe- 
kex  :  Das  evangelische  Bisthum  in  Jerusalem,  Berlin, 
Iti42.  GUDER. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  was  the  chief  adviser  of 
King  William  IV  in  the  scheme  of  founding 
the  bishopric  of  St.  James.  The  High-Church 
party  in  England  was  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  interfered  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch.  The  bishopric  has  disappointed 
the  sanguine  union-schemes  of  its  founders,  but 
is  doing  a  good  missionary  work,  especially  in 
the  education  of  youth,  and  in  Christian  charity 
to  the  poor  and  sick.  Protestant  services  are  held 
iu  English,  German,  and  Hebrew.  The  English 
Church  is  near  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Hotel,  and  is  well  filled  during  the 
Easter  season. 

JERUSALEM,  The  Patriarchate  of,  owes  its 
interest  to  the  memories  connected  with  the  name 
and  the  place,  rather  than  to  the  influence  it  has 
actually  exercised  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Eusebius  gives  a  list  of  the  "  bishops  "  from  the 
origin  of  the  congregation  to  his  own  time ;  but 
it  contains  only  a  few  names  of  prominence. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
city  began  to  attract  the  general  attention  of 
Christendom,  especially  by  its  relics.  Magnificent 
churches  were  built  within  its  precincts,  and  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  (can.  7)  conferred  on  it  a  preced- 
ence of  honor  as  the  true  cradle  of  Christianity. 
The  see  remained,  nevertheless,  under  the  metro- 
politan authority  of  Csesarea  until  Theodosius  II. 
elevated  it  into  a  patriarchate.  Some  difficulties 
arose  with  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  new  diocese; 
but  they  were  solved  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
4ol.  By  the  successive  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turk- 
ish conquests  of  the  Holy  Land,  all  connection 
was  broken  off  between  the  patriarchate  and  the 
rest  of  Christendom  until  the  crusaders  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  1099.  The  victors  found 
tne  patriarchal  throne  vacant,  the  last  patriarch 
iiHving  fled  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  In  spite 
i  i  °K>osition  0±'  the  clergy,  they  established 
Arnulph  a  mean  character,  as  the  first  Latin  patri- 
arch oi  Jerusalem.  Arnulph's  successor,  Dago- 
|>ert,  who,  as  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  accompanied 
tiban  II.  on  his  voyage  through  France  in  1095, 
wiea  to  give  a  thoroughly  hierarchical  character 
w  the  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  ;  but  the 
relations  between  the  patriarch  and  the  Pope  soon 
affT!.  d£sturbed.  a"d  these  disturbances  again 
«recteQ  the  relations  between  the  patriarch  and 
ue  king.    lu  i138  the  patriai.ch  -William  thought 


of  separating  from  Rome  altogether,  and  in  1187 
the  Patriarch  Heraclius  surrendered  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  to  Saladin.  Saladin  expelled  the  Lat- 
ins :  only  some  members  of  the  Franciscan  order 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Zion.  In  the  negotiations  concerning  a  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem  played  only  a  very  small  part. 
At  the  Council  of  Florence  (1438)  the  see  was 
represented ;  but  in  1443  the  agreement  arrived 
at  there  was  rejected  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  relations  with 
the  Russian  Church  were  very  friendly :  the  Rus- 
sian confession  of  1643  was  signed  by  Paisius 
of  Jerusalem.  The  most  conspicuous  point  in 
the  later  history  of  the  patriarchate  is  the  synod 
of  Jerusalem,  1672  (which  see).  After  that  time 
it  gradually  dwindled  down  into  insignificance. 
It  once  comprised  sixty-eight  episcopal  dioceses, 
with  twenty-five  suffragans  :  it  now  comprises 
only  fourteen,  —  Csesarea,  Palestina,  Scythopolis, 
Petra,  Ptolemais,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Lydda, 
Gaza,  Sinai,  Joppa,  Nablus,  Sebaste,  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  these  fourteen  dioceses  number 
only  seventeen  thousand  souls.  The  last  patri- 
arch, Athanasius,  resided  in  Constantinople,  and 
administered  ihe  patriarchate  by  a  synod.  The 
present  one  resides  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  newly  built 
magnificent  palace.  See  George  Williams  : 
The  Holy  City,  London,  1845,  2d  ed.,  1849,  2 
vols.,  i.  195  sq. ;  Wilson:  The  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
Edinburgh,  1847,  2  vols.,  ii.  569  sqq. ;  [Schaff  : 
Through  Bible  Lands,  New  York,  1880,  chapter 
xxiv.].  GASS. 

JERUSALEM,  Synod  of,  1672.  The  doctrines 
of  Cyril  Lucar  were  condemned  by  his  successor 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  1638,  and  again 
by  the  next  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Parthe- 
nius,  at  the  Synod  of  Jassy,  1642.  The  metro- 
politan of  Kjew,  Petrus  Mogilas,  also  found  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  those  doctrines ;  and 
his  confession  was  sanctioned,  1643,  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Moscow.  Thus  an  effective  barrier 
seemed  to  be  raised  against  the  Calvinistic  in- 
vasions of  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  Reformed  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  theologians  continued  to  hint  that  the 
Greek  Church  had  given  up  its  insulated  attitude, 
and  was  leaning  respectively  either  this  or  that 
way.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Reformed 
minister,  Jean  Claude,  and  the  Jansenists  Nicole 
and  Arnauld,  concerning  the  Eucharist  and  tran- 
substantiation,  the  former  alleged,  in  support  of 
his  views,  the  dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church  such 
as  it  appeared  in  its  oldest  form,  and  such  as  it 
had  been  revived  by  Cyril  Lucar ;  while  the  latter 
appealed  to  the  dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
its  oecumenical  form.  In  1660  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  Nectarius,  published  a  book  against 
Claude;  and  in  1672  his  successor,  Dositheus, 
convened  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose 
of  still  further  defending  the  Orthodoxy  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  synod  was  frequented  by 
sixty-eight  representatives,  and  resulted  in  the 
so-called  Shield  of  Orthodoxy  («<""?  opdodotiag), 
March  20,  1672,  — one  of  the  most  important 
confessional  works  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
first  part  is  historico-critical,  and  contains  a  strong 
condemnation  of  the  views  ascribed  to  Cyril  Lucar, 
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and  at  the  same  time  an  adroit  vindication  of  him 
personally,  flatly  denying  that  he  ever  held  such 
opinions, "ever  wrote  the  books  containing'  them, 
etc.  The  second  part  is  critico-dogmatical,  and 
presents  a  full  confession  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
faith  in  the  form  of  a  refutation  of  the  theses  of 
Cyril. 

'Lit.  —  The  best  editions  of  the  acts  of  the 
synod  are  found  in  Harduin  :  Cone,  xi.  p.  179 
sqq.,  and  Kimjiel:  Monum.  fidei  eccl.  Orient., 
Jena,  1850.     [See  Schaff:  Creeds  of  Christendom, 

vol.  i.  pp.  61-67.].  RTTD.    HOFMANN. 

JERUSALEM,   Johann    Friedrich    Wilhelm,  b. 

at  Osnabriick,  Nov.  22,  1700 ;  studied  at  Leipzig, 
Leyden,  and  The  Hague ;  resided  for  some  time 
in  London ;  and  was  in  1712  appointed  court- 
preacher  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1743 
provost  of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Crucis  and  St. 
iEgidius,  in  1749  abbot  of  Marienthal,  in  1752 
abbot  of  Riddagshausen,  and  in  1771  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  consistory  of  Wolfenbiittel,  where  he 
died  Sept.  2,  1789.  Besides  several  collections 
of  sermons,  he  published  Betrachtungen  ill/er  die 
vornehmsten  Warheilen  der  Religion,  1768-79 ; 
which  was  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  apolo- 
getical  works  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  father  of  that 
Jerusalem  who  by  his  suicide  at  Wetzlar,  in  1775, 
gave  the  occasion  to  Goethe's  Leiden  des  jungen 
Werther.  HAGENBACH. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER,  where  met  the  West- 
minster Assembly  in  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
revisers  of  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  deanery 
of  Westminster,  London,  hung  with  tapestries, 
mostly  from  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  representing  the 
circumcision,  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  and  the 
passage  through  the  wilderness,  and  furnished 
with  a  long  table  and  chairs.  It  was  built  by 
Abbot  Littlington,  between  1376  and  1386,  as  a 
guest-room  for  the  abbot's  house.  In  it  Henry  IV. 
died  (March  20,  1413)  when  on  the  eve  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem ;  and  thus  the  prophecy  that 
he  should  die  in  Jerusalem  was  supposed  to 
be  fulfilled  (cf.  Shakspeare  :  Henry  I  V.,  2d  part, 
act  iv.  sc.  4).  Here  Addison  (1719)  and  Con- 
greve  (1728)  lay  in  state  before  burial  in  the 
Abbey.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  pictures  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
tapestries;  others  (e.g.,  Dr.  John  Stoughton),  from 
its  adjoining  the  sanctuary,  "the  place  of  peace." 
The  Westminster  Assembly  adjourned  thither  at 
the  close  of  September,  1643,  because  the  room 
was  well  heated  from  its  huge  fireplace.  The 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  now  meets  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  See  Dean  Stanley  :  Me- 
morials of  Westminster  Abbey. 

JESUiTS.  I.  Constitution  and  Charac- 
ter. —  The  Society  of  Jesus  consists  of  four 
classes,  —  novices,  scholastics,  coadjutors,  and  pro- 
fessed. Novices  are  admitted  only  after  a  minute 
and  searching  examination  of  their  character  and 
social  circumstances.  The  novitiate  lasts  for 
two  years,  which  are  spent  in  houses  established 
for  the  special  purpose.  Time  is  there  regulated 
from  hour  to  hour.  Reading,  meditation,  prayer, 
and  devotional  exercises,  alternate  with  nursing  in 
the  hospitals,  travels  as  beggars,  menial  services, 
and  ascetic  practices.     A  course  of  training   is 


gone  through  which  enables  the  novice  to  com- 
pletely break  his  individual  will,  and  prepares 
him  to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  will  of  the 
society.  The  term  of  probation  ended,  the  novice 
takes  the  three  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chasti- 
ty, and  obedience,  and  enters  one  of  the  colleges 
of  the  society  as  a  scholastic.  There  he  studies 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature  for  two  years 
and  philosophy,  physics,  and  mathematics  for 
three ;  teaches  these  subjects  through  all  the 
classes  of  the  college  for  five  or  six  years ;  stud- 
ies theology  for  five  or  six  years,  and  finally  com- 
pletes his  education  by  going  through  another 
novitiate  of  spiritual  exercises.  The  whole  course 
of  studies  is  very  minutely  prescribed  The  old- 
est ratio  studiorum  dates  from  1580.  That  agreed 
upon  by  the  fifth  congregation,  and  published  in 
1599,  was  in  use  until  Roothaan,  in  1832,  intro- 
duced a  new  and  reformed  plan.  After  the  sec- 
ond novitiate,  the  scholastic  is  ordained  a  priest, 
and  becomes  an  active  member  of  the  society, 
either  as  coadjutor  or  professed,  adding  to  the 
three  common  monastic  vows,  in  the  former  case, 
that  of  zealous  devotion  to  the  education  of  the 
young,  in  the  latter,  that  of  undertaking  any  task 
which  the  Pope  might  see  fit  to  confide  to  him. 
There  are,  however,  besides  the  regular  professi 
quatuor  votorum,  also  some  professi  trium  votorum ; 
though  it  is  not  clear  what  thereby  is  meant,  un- 
less the  expression  refers  to  the  so-called  secret 
Jesuits. 

At  the  head  of  the  society  stands  a  general 
{prcepositus  generalis),  who  is  represented  in  each 
province  by  a  provincial  {prcepositus  provincialis), 
and  in  each  individual  establishment  by  a  supe- 
rior {prcepositus,  or  magister  novitiorum,  or  rector). 
The  general  is  elected  for  lifetime  by  the  con- 
gregation ;  that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  professed, 
which  meets  ordinarily  only  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  the  general.  He  holds  in  his  hands  the 
whole  administration,  jurisdiction,  and  govern- 
ment. He  appoints  the  provincials  and  all  other 
officials,  generally  only  for  a  term. of  three  years; 
he  decides  about  admission  to  or  expulsion  from 
the  order;  he  receives  at  fixed  times  reports  from 
all  the  provincials  and  superiors  ;  and  he  investi- 
gates the  state  of  the  various  establishments  by 
special  inspectors ;  he  can  give  dispensation  from 
the  rules' just  as  he  sees  fit,  etc.  His  power  is  ab- 
solute. He  is  to  the  order  what  the  Pope  is  to  the 
Church,  —  the  representative  of  God.  Indeed, 
the  cemen  twhich  holds  the  whole  fabric  together 
is  implicit  obedience.  To  the  inferior  his  supe- 
rior is  the  Christ,  before  whose  commandment  he 
must  cancel  his  own  will,  his  own  intellect,  his 
own  natural  mode  of  feeling.  Every  trace  of 
individuality  must  be  obliterated,  unless  the  su- 
perior chooses  to  develop  and  use  it  for  purposes 
of  the  order.  All  Jesuits  should  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  show  the  same  physi- 
ognomy. No  tossing  of  the  head,  no  impatient 
movement  of  the  hand,  perfect  composure,  unim- 
peachable dignity.  Slowly  he  raises  his  eyes 
from  the  ground  when  spoken  to,  and  fixes  them 
calmly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face  of  his  inter- 
locutor.    Never  a  frown,  still  less  a  sneer. 

The  informing  idea  of  this  finely  articulated 
organism  is  not  the  perfection  of  the  inner  life, 
but  simply  the  performance  of  some  external 
task.     All  that  the  order  does  for  the  education 
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of  its  members  and  the  elevation  of  their  souls 
is  done  merely  with  an  eye  to  some  practical  end. 
Science  and  art,  religion  and  morals,  are  consid- 
ered and  employed  only  as  so  many  tools  or  wea- 
pons for  the  rehabilitation  of  mediaeval  Catholi- 
cism and  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  the 
Church  over  the  State.  The  order  has  produced 
quite  a  number  of  reputed  scientists,  though 
hardly  any  of  first,  or  even  second  rank.  Science 
has  an  aim  of  its  own,  and  so  has  the  Jesuit. 
Whenever  these  two  aims  do  not  coincide,  the 
Jesuit  is  compelled  to  leave  science  alone.  He 
has  succeeded  best  in  those  sciences  which  are 
most  foreign  to  his  own  purpose,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, chronology,  interpretation  of  classical 
authors  and  ancient  inscriptions ;  though  in  this 
last  field  he  has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  Bene- 
dictines. On  theology  the  order  has  exercised 
considerable  influence.  Mediaeval  dogmatics  de- 
veloped in  different  directions  :  not  only  scholas- 
ticism and  mysticism  presented  sharply  opposed 
views,  but  also,  within  the  pale  of  the  former, 
various  schools  were  formed.  With  the  Refor- 
mation arose  quite  a  number  of  expositions  con- 
cerning the  great  question,  —  justification  by 
faith,  or  justification  by  good  works,  forming  a 
transition  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism. 
All  these  stand-points  had  their  representatives 
at  the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  it  was  the  Jesuits 
Lainez  and  Salmeron  who  finally  succeeded  in 
deciding  the  debate,  and  driving  the  dogmatics  of 
the  Roman  Church  back  into  the  stiffest  and  most 
harren  scholasticism.  The  dogmatical  stand-point 
of  the  order  may  be  characterized  as  that  most 
directly  opposed  to  Protestantism.  The  general 
outlines  are  derived  from  Thomas  Aquinas ;  but 
the  details  are  evidently  treated  with  the  con- 
scious aim  of  producing  a  contrast  to  Protestant- 
ism. An  inclination  towards  Pelagianism  is 
apparent,  and  everywhere  prevailing.  Luis  Moli- 
na went  even  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  natural 
will  of  man  the  power  of  fitting  itself  for  actions 
which  all  were  used  to  consider  as  the  effects  of 
divine  grace ;  and  justification  he  defined  as  the 
result  of  the  equal  co-operation  of  grace  and  free 
will.  Still  more  characteristic  is  the  Jesuitical 
system  of  morals.  By  its  audacious  unscrupu- 
lousness  it  finally  became  the  rock  on  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  order  were  wrecked;  and  very 
early  its  limitation  of  sin  to  conscious  and  volun- 
tary transgressions ;  its  doctrines  of  probabilism  ; 
of  met/iodus  dirigendce  intentionis,  which  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  maxim,  the  end  justifies  the  means ; 
of  reseroatio  mentalis,  which  destroys  all  faith  be- 
tween man  and  man  ;  of  amphibology,  which  may 
be  made  to  cover  any  kind  of  falsehood,  —  made 
its  adepts  suspected,  and  even  hated. 

II.  Early  History,  and  Activity  during 
the  Period  of  Religious  Re-action.  —  Ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  founder  (see  Ignatius 
U'Yola),  missions  should  be  the  true  field  of 
th  1  y  (°r  the  order>  —  foreign  missions  among 
T3  heathens,  domestic  missions  within  the  pale 
ot  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  missions  for 

he  conversion  of  the  Protestants.  The  functions 
w  which  the  members  of  the  order  had  to  adapt 
tneinselves  were  consequently  preaching,  teach- 

»g  the  young,  and  confession ;  and  great  privi- 
leges were  conferred  upon  them  to  aid  them  in 


we  tulfilment  of  their  task.     Paul  III. 
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gave  them 


a  right  to  preach  everywhere,  —  in  the  churches 
and  in  the  streets,  —  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, to  hear  confession,  and  to  give  absolution 
in  all  cases  except  those  mentioned  in  the  bull 
In  coena  Domini.  By  a  bull  of  1545  they  were 
exempted  from  keeping  the  canonical  hours,  and 
afterwards,  also,  from  participating  in  proces- 
sions, and  from  other  regulations  infringing  upon 
their  time.  Great  obstacles,  however,  were  also 
thrown  in  their  way. 

In  Portugal  they  rapidly  took  root  during  the 
reign  of  John  III.  At  Coimbra  they  founded 
their  first  college  (1542),  and  Simon  Rodriguez 
became  its  rector.  The  second  they  founded  at 
Goa ;  and  Francis  Xavier  made  the  Indian  mission 
a  great  exploit.  Under  Sebastian,  Rodriguez  and 
the  Jesuits  actually  governed  the  country.  But 
in  Spain  they  met  with  decided  opposition  from 
Melchior  Canus,  from  the  royal  chaplain  and 
librarian,  Arias  Montanus,  and  from  others.  Even 
Philip  II.  declared  that  the  Society  of  Jesu  was 
the  only  ecclesiastical  institution  he  did  not 
understand ;  and  he  continued  maintaining  a  re- 
served attitude  towards  them,  even  after  seeing 
them  at  work  in  Belgium.  The  country  was  half 
Protestant  when  they  entered  it  in  1542 :  it  was 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  when,  half  a  century 
later  on  (in  1592),  they  pushed  their  outposts 
farther  on  into  the  United  .Netherlands. 

Still  greater  difficulties  they  encountered  in 
France,  where  for  a  long  time  they  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  antipathy.  In  1540 
Ignatius  sent  some  young  men  to  Paris  to  study ; 
but  in  1542,  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out, 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  In 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  the  order  found  an  ener- 
getic patron,  but  all  his  exertions  in  its  behalf 
were  baffled  by  the  decided  opposition  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  and  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  con- 
vention of  Poissy,  where  he  was  present  in  person 
(1561),  Lainez  succeeded  in  getting  admission  for 
the  order,  but  only  on  very  precarious  conditions. 
Thus  it  had  to  change  its  name,  and  call  itself, 
after  its  residency  in  Paris,  College  Clermont. 
Its  first  stable  and  flourishing  establishment  in 
France  it  founded  at  Lyons.  One  of  its  priests, 
Edmond  Angier,  produced  by  his  preaching  such 
an  excitement  in  that  vicinity,  that  all  Reformed 
ministers  were  expelled,  all  Reformed  churches 
destroyed,  and  all  Reformed  books  burned.  As 
a  monument  of  this  great  victory,  the  Roman- 
Catholic  population  built  the  order  a  magnificent 
college  in  the  city.  As  the  great  task  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France  was  to  stamp  out  the  Reforma- 
tion there,  and  rid  the  country  of  the  Huguenots, 
they  were  naturally  opposed  to  Henry  IV.,  and 
intrigued  against  him,  even  after  his  conversion 
to  Romanism.  The  result  was,  that  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  They  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  maintaining  themselves  in  the 
circuits  of  the  two  southern  parliaments,  and  they 
soon  came  to  understand  that  they  could  do 
nothing,  unless  in  alliance  with  the  king.  From 
that  moment  they  labored  zealously  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  king  and  the  Pope  |  and 
afterwards,  during  the  embroilments  with  Spain, 
they  even  espoused  the  interests  of  France.  As 
a  reward,  Henry  IV.  gave,  in  spite  of  the  reclama- 
tions of  the  university,  the  College  Clermont  per- 
mission to  teach,  not  only  theology,  but  also  the 
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other  sciences  (1610),  and  he  chose  a  Jesuit, 
Father  Cotton,  for  his  confessor.  This  was  a 
great  victory.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  a  neighboring  country. 
In  Venice  they  were  bitterly  opposed  by  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi ;  and  when,  in  1606,  Paul  V.  placed 
the  republic  under  the  interdict,  they  left  the 
territory,  together  with  the  Theatines  and  Capu- 
chins. But,  when  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  between  the  Pope  and  the  republic,  the 
latter  made  it  a  condition  that  the  Jesuits  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return,  and  even  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  their 
favor. 

The   two   countries,   however,   in    which   they 
achieved   their   greatest   successes,  and   suffered 
their  greatest  losses,  were  England  and  Germany. 
The  biographies  of  William  Allen,  Perron,  Cam- 
pian,  and  others,  give  an  idea  of  their  exertions  in 
England.     Under  James  II.  they  were  established 
in  a  magnificent  college  at  the  Savoy,  London, 
and  Father  Edward  Petre  was  made  the  private 
secretary  of  the  king.    But  the  result  was  the  loss 
of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 
In   Germany,  on   the   contrary,  they  really   suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  re-action  which   actually 
turned  back  the  current  of  the  Reformation.    The 
first  Jesuit,  Le  Jay,  appeared  in  Germany  in  1550, 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.     He  obtained  permis- 
sion from  King  Ferdinand  to  found  a  college  in 
Vienna,  and  in  1551  fifteen  Jesuits  entered  the 
Austrian  capital.     In  1552  Ignatius  founded  the 
Collegium  Germanicum,  for  the  education  of  Ger- 
man youths  as  missionaries  ;  and  in  1556  similar 
establishments   were   founded   at    Cologne    and 
Ingolstadt,   together   with   a  school    for    young- 
noblemen  at  Prague,  to  which  the  king  sent  his 
pages.     In  1559  the  Jesuits  arrived   at  Munich, 
which  city  they  soon  transformed  into  a  "  German 
Rome ;  "  and  during  the  next  years  they  spread 
rapidly  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  —  Treves, 
Mayence,  Spires,  Aschaffenburg,  Wiirzburg,  etc. 
The  influence  of   their  universities  began  to   be 
felt  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  universities 
of   Wittenberg   and    Geneva,   and   their   schools 
were  greatly  admired  on  account  of  the  consistent 
method  of  the  teachers  and  the  sure  progress  of 
the  pupils.     Even  Protestants  sent  their  children 
thither;  and  through  his  pupils  the  teacher  noise- 
lessly penetrated  into  the  Protestant  family,  with 
fasts,  rosaries,  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  etc.,  follow- 
ing in  his  step.    Very  soon  the  order  felt  prepared 
to  use  force  as  a  means  of  conversion,  and  con- 
sequently force  was   used.     Duke  Albert  V    of 
Bavaria  gave   his   Protestant  subject  the  choice 
between   returning  to   the  Church   of  Rome,  or 
leaving  the  country  :  as  a  ward  of  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  a  minor,  he  extended  the  measure  also 
to   that   country.     Thus   supported,   the  Jesuits 
accomplished  the  "  reformation  "  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  1570  and  1571.    The  example  was  followed 
in    Cologne,    Minister,    Hildesheim,    Paderborn, 
Wiirzburg,   and   other  places.      In   Austria   the 
counter-reformation  began  in  1578.    Confiscation, 
exile,   torture,   etc.,   were   the    instruments.     In 
1603  the  task  was  completed,  and  the  workmen 
went   to   Bohemia   and    Hungaria.     The  former 
country  was   entirely  lost   to   Protestantism :   in 
the  latter,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was 
stopped. 


III.  Decay  axd  Dissolution. — After  Igna- 
tius   Loyola,  followed,  as  generals  of  the  order 
Jacob  Lainez  (1558-65),  Francis  Borgia  (1565-72), 
Eberhard  Mercurian  (1572-81),  Claudius  Aqua- 
viva  (1581-1615),  etc.     During  this  period  various 
attempts  were  made  by  the   popes  to   alter  the 
constitution.     The   monarchical   organization  of 
the   society  gave   to   the   general  a  tremendous, 
and,  as  it  would   seem,  even   dangerous  power. 
Paul  IV    demanded  that  the  general  should  be 
elected,  not  for  life,   but  only  for  three  years; 
and  Pius  V.,  that  the  number  of  professed  should 
be  increased ;  and  a  steady  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment consented  to  the  congregation.     Foreign 
monarchs,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France,  had  the 
same  misgivings  with  respect  to  the  order,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  Pope  for  an  alteration  of 
its  constitution.     Yea,  denunciations  of  tyranny 
arose  even  from  among  its  own  members.     (See 
Mariana.)     It   required  all  the  power,  wealth, 
cunning,  and  discipline  of  which  the  order  was 
possessed,  to  escape   from   these   dangers.     But, 
what  the  Pope  had  not  been  able  to  effect  came 
gradually  by  itself.     After  Aquaviva,  followed  a 
number   of    incompetent   generals.      Unable    to 
wield  the  tremendous  power  they  held,  they  lived 
in  comfort  and  splendor;  and  gradually  the  weak- 
ness of  the  centre  transfused  itself  through  the 
whole  body.    The  professed  followed  the  example 
of  the  general.     From  a  phalanx  of  heroes,  ready 
at  any  time  to  any  sacrifice,  they  changed  into  a 
swarm  of   intriguing  diplomates,  beset  with  all 
the  vices  of  ambition  and  debauch.     The  ecclesi- 
astical   and   educational  functions   of  the  order 
were  left  to  the  performance  of  young  and  inex- 
perienced people  ;  and  the  schools,  once  admired 
as  model  institutions  of  their  kind,  became  dens 
of   disorder  and   vice.      Novices   were   admitted 
without  due  discrimination,  mostly  with  an  eye 
to  their  fortune  ;  and  when  dotations  grew«scarce, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  needs  and  expenses  of 
the  order  greatly  increased,  the  order  decided  to 
engage    in   business.     Commercial  houses  were 
established,  and  factories  built,  in  all  the  most 
productive  regions  of  the  earth.    Every  college  was 
transformed  into  a  kind  of  banking-house,  and  un- 
dertakings of  unparalleled  magnitude  were  begun. 
Thus  the  order  changed  character,  and  so  did 
the  world  around  it,  but  on  the  opposite  principle ; 
so  that,  the  less  the  order  was  ready  to  give,  the 
more  the  world  insisted  upon  having.     In  their 
controversy  with   the  Jansenists,  in   the  middle 
of   the   seventeenth  century,  though  the  Jesuits 
succeeded    in    silencing   their   adversaries,  they 
nevertheless  suffered  a  severe  defeat ;  for  it  was 
the  ideas  of  the  Jansenists  which  kept  the  ground 
when  the  battle  was  ended :  and  the  odium  and 
ridicule  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  Jesuits 
went   on   increasing,    though   fed   by  no   visible 
hand.     In  the  Chinese  mission  affair  their  moral 
reputation  was  much  damaged.    It  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  the  Jesuits  who  had  converted 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Chinese  who  had  converted  the 
Jesuits,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  missionaries 
modified  Christianity,  and  amalgamated  it  with 
heathen   elements.       Europe   stood    scandalized, 
and   it  came  to  an  open  breach  with  the  Pope. 
Still  worse   fared   their  intellectual   fame  under 
the   attacks  of   the  Encyclopedists.     They  were 
represented  as  the  true  type  of  obscurantism,  and 
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condemned  as  the  most  dangerous  and  most  con- 
temptible remnants  of  an  entirely  antiquated  and 
inadequate  state  of  affairs  ;  and  they  had  nothing 
to  say  in  defence.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  were  at  once  implicated  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment contests  with  the  governments  of  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

In  175D  Portugal  and  Spain  made  an  exchange 
of  certain  territories  in  South  America;  but  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  known  to  walk  blindly  by 
the  strings  of  their  Jesuit  priests  and  teachers, 
offered  resistance,  and  met  in  the  field,  provided 
with  European  arms.  It  took  eight  years  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Moreover,  the  great  mercan- 
tile privileges  and  monopolies  which  the  Jesuits 
held  in  Portugal  caused  continuous  disturbances 
and  losses  to  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  and 
as  the  complaints  of  Marquis  Pombal  in  Rome 
had  no  effect,  but  were  answered  with  an  assault 
on  the  life  of  the  king,  the  order  was  expelled 
Sept.  3,  1759.  Its  property  was  confiscated,  and 
its  members  were  shipped  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  In  1760  Father  Lavalette,  procurator  of 
the  order,  director  of  all  its  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  the  Island  of  Martinique, 
and  a  resident  of  France,  made  a  heavy  failure, 
of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  livres ; 
and  the  order  refused  to  pay  the  debt,  laying  all 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  its  procurator. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  of 
Paris;  and  the  examination  of  the  constitution 
of  the  order,  thereby  occasioned,  showed,  that,  in 
many  points,  it  came  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  France.  For  this  reason  the  Parliament 
declared  the  society  dissolved  Aug.  6,  1762 ;  and, 
after  some  haggling  between  the  king  and  the 
Parliament,  a  royal  decree  of  December,  1764, 
enforced  the  dissolution.  On  account  of  partici- 
pation in  conspiracies  against  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, all  Jesuits,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  also 
in  the  Spanish  colonies,  were  arrested  during 
the  night  of  March  31,  1767,  and  sent  to  Italy. 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  general  would  receive 
them.  After  wandering  about  for  several  days 
on  the  open  sea  in  overcrowded  vessels,  they  were 
allowed  to  land  in  Corsica.  Similar  measures  were 
introduced  in  Naples,  Nov.  5,  1767,  and  Parma, 
Feb.  7, 1768 ;  and  when  Pope  Clement  XIII.  tried 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  order,  and  launched 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  its  weakest 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Rome  declared,  Dec.  10,  1768,  in  the  name 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Parma, 
that,  if  the  Pope  did  not  retract,  war  would  im- 
mediately be  waged  against  him.  This  declara- 
tion literally  killed  Clement  XIII. ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Clement  XIV.,  dissolved  the  society  by 
™.  k"1,1  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noster,  July  21, 
1773.  The  general,  Lorenzo  Eicci,  was  impris- 
oned in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died 
i"  1/7.).  Clement  XIV  died  in  1771  from  poison. 
—  At  the  moment  when  the  catastrophe  of  its 
dissolution  began,  the  order  had  41  provinces, 
--•■089  members  (of  whom  11,295  were  priests), 

'lJ  c°lleges,  176  seminaries,  61  houses  for  novices, 
-'■i  missions  in  foreign  countries,  335  residences, 
and  the  controlling  influence  over  80  theological 
faculties. 

IV    Attempts  at  Restitution.  —  After  the 
dissolution  of   the  order,  some  of   its  members 


joined  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  or  the  Clerks  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  or  the  Redemptorists  ;  while 
others,  on  the  plea  that  a  papal  bull  has  no  author- 
ity in  a  dominion  which  lies  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope,  retired  into  Prussia  and  Russia, 
and  continued  the  society  in  its  old  forms,  and 
after  its  old  rules.  Friedrich  II.  favored  them  : 
he  hoped  in  them  to  find  the  best  and  cheapest 
schoolmasters  for  Silesia.  Catharine  II.  even 
flattered  them  :  she  needed  them  for  her  further 
designs  with  respect  to  Poland.  She  confirmed 
their  deeds  of  property  in  Russia,  and  in  1782 
they  chose  a  Pole  to  be  their  vicar-general.  In 
1800  they  received  the  Roman-Catholic  cathedral 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  permission  to  found  a  col- 
lege there;  and  by  a  brief  of  March  7,  1801, 
Pius  VII.  officially  recognized  the  restitution  of 
the  order  in  Russia,  and  conferred  the  dignity  of 
general  on  its  chief.  In  1804  King  Ferdinand  IV 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  asked  the  Pope  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  order  in  his  kingdom,  and  Pius  VII. 
was  only  too  glad  to  grant  the  request ;  but,  as 
Naples  was  occupied  by  the  French  from  1806  to 
1815,  only  the  Island  of  Sicily  could  avail  itself 
of  the  advantage.  Finally,  when,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Pius  VII.  returned  to  Rome,  he  sum- 
moned back  the  Jesuits,  opened  the  Church  of 
Gesu  to  them,  and  completely  restored  the  order, 
"  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  wishes  of 
Christendom,"  as  he  said  in  the  bull  Solicitudo 
omnium  ecclesiarum,  of  Aug.  7,  1814. 

This  "  unanimity,"  however,  proved  a  mistake. 
In  Russia,  where  Alexander  I.,  in  1812,  gave  their 
college  at  Polotzk  the  rank  of  a  university,  and 
bestowed  other  great  privileges  on  them,  the  Jes- 
uits began  to  make  proselytes  among  the  members 
of  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  intrigue  against  the 
Bible  Society,  one  of  the  emperor's  favorite  institu- 
tions. As  a  warning,  they  were  banished  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Jan.  1,  1815.  But  they 
heeded  not  the  warning  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
tried  their  proselytizing  talent  even  on  the  Russian 
army;  and  March  25,  1820,  they  were  banished 
from  the  country  "forever."  Into  Spain  they 
were  admitted  by  Ferdinand  VII. ;  but  when,  in 
the  civil  war  which  broke  out  after  his  death 
(1833),  they  sided  with  Don  Carlos,  their  college 
in  Madrid  was  stormed  by  the  people,  July  17, 
1834;  and  they  were  expelled  by  the  regent, 
Queen  Christina,  July  4,  1835.  In  Portugal  they 
sided  with  Dom  Miguel,  and  were  expelled  (May 
24,  1834)  by  Dom  Pedro.  In  France  they  never 
obtained  a  legal  position;  but  they  were  tolerated 
and  even  favored  by  Louis  XVI II.  and  Charles  X. 
At  Lyons  they  founded  a  very  flourishing  college. 
They  made  their  influence  strongly  felt  on  the 
whole  middle  stage  of  education, — that  is,  the 
stage  between  the  elementary  and  the  scientific 
education  ;  and  their  number  rose  to  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six,  when  the  revolution  of  1830 
suddenly  swept  them  out  of  the  country.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  they  returned,  and  Father  Ra- 
vignan  became  the  most  fashionable  preacher  m 
Paris;  but  the  popular  animosity  against  them  — 
brought  to  its  highest  pitch  by  E.  Sue's  romance, 
The  Wandering  Jew  —  compelled,  in  1845,  their 
own  general,  Roothaan,  to  recall  them.  Indeed, 
the  only  country  which  they  really  succeeded  m 
bringing  under  their  sway  was  Belgium.  Ihey 
were  among  the  most  prominent  agents  in  the 
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revolution  which  separated  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land ;  and,  when  the  former  was  constituted  an 
independent  kingdom,  they  took  possession  of  it 
as  a  conquered  province,  and  domineered  for  some 
time,  not  only  in  the  Church  and  the  school,  but 
even  in  the  civil  administration  and  the  court. 

One  of  the  ideas  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
proved  very  favorable  to  the  Jesuits,  —  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church  from  the  State;  and  they 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. In  1849  the  Roman-Catholic  bishops 
of  Prussia  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  revolu- 
tion, free  communication  with  Rome,  full  power 
of  discipline  within  their  Church,  right  of  ap- 
pointing priests  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers, 
unconditional  power  over  the  administration  of 
the  property  of  the  Church,  superintendence  of 
all  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  semi- 
naries, and  the  universities,  etc.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.  yielded  in  nearly  all  the  points,  and 
through  the  breach  thus  opened  ^he  Jesuits  stole 
into  the  country.  By  the  concordat  of  Aug.  18, 
1855,  between  Austria  and  the  Pope,  the  order 
came  into  possession  of  the  colleges  of  Linz, 
Leitmeriz,  and  Innsbruck,  and  in  1857  also  of  the 
academy  and  university  of  Vienna,  whose  students 
and  professors  were  forced  to  hear  sermons  by  the 
Jesuits  every  Sunday.  In  1858  they  directed  a 
hundred  and  seventy-two  out  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  gymnasiums  in  Austria.  But  in 
these  great  successes  the  declaration  of  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  made  a  fearful  havoc.  July 
31,  1870,  Austria  cancelled  the  concordat;  and 
there,  as  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  is 
steadily  on  the  wane,  though  they  have  not  yet 
been  expelled.  In  Germany  the  papal  infallibili- 
ty dogma  caused  the  Kulturkampf,  and  by  the  law 
of  July  4,  1872,  the  Jesuits  were  banished.  A 
similar  fate  overtook  them  in  France,  where  they 
had  played  a  conspicuous  role  during  the  second 
empire :  the  Ferry  laws  drove  them  out  of  the 
country.  In  1878  the  order  had  10,033  members, 
of  whom  4,660  were  priests,  2,679  scholastics,  and 
2,649  coadjutors.  In  England,  where  Thomas 
Weld  of  Sulworth  Castle  established  them  (at 
Stonyhurst,  in  1799),  they  have  several  establish- 
ments, also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the 
United  States,  whither  they  first  came  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  in  1634,  they  have  1,100  fathers,  6 
establishments  for  novices,  and  20  larger  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Lit. — For  the  constitution  and  character  of 
the  order,  see  Institutum  Societatis  Jesu,  Avignon, 
1830-38,  7  vols. ;  Jordan  :  Die  Jesuiten  und  der 
Jesuitismus,  Leipzig,  1839 ;  Orelli  :  Das  Wesen 
des  Jesuitenordens,  Potsdam,  1846 ;  Bode  :  Das  In- 
nere  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1847  ;  Huber  : 
Der  Jesuitenorden  nach  seiner  Verfassung  u.  Doktrin, 
Wirksamkeit  und  Geschichte  characterisirt,  Berlin, 
1873.  For  the  history  of  the  order,  see  Orlan- 
dixi  :  Hisloria  Societatis  Jesu,  Antwerp,  1620 : 
Imago  primi  sceculi  Soc.  Jesu,  Antwerp,  1640  ; 
Wolf  :  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1803,  2  vols,  (reliable  only  for  the  period  of  dis- 
solution) ;  Kortum  :  Die  Entstehungsgeschichte 
des  Jesuitenordens,  Manheim,  1843;  Cretineau- 
Joly  :  Hisloire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Paris, 
1844-46,  6  vols.  ;  Sugenheim  :  Geschichte  der 
Jesuiten  in  Deutschland  von  1540-1773,  Francfort, 
1847,  2  vols. ;  Lutteroth  :  Russia  and  the  Jesuits 


from  1772  to  1820  (French  and  German  transla- 
tions from  the  Russian)  ;  Buss :  Die  Gesellschaft 
Jesu,  Mayence,  1854 ;  [Guettee  :  Histoire  des 
Je'suites,  Paris,  1858-59,  3  vols.;  Parkman:  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America,  Boston,  1868;  Stewart 
Rose  :  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits,  Lon- 
don, 1871  ;  Monty  :  Reformateurs  et  Je'suites, 
Dijon,  1876 ;  Kelle  :  Die  Jesuitengymnasien  in 
Oesterreich,  Munchen,  1876;  Lemer  :  Dossier  des 
Je'suites  el  des  liberies  de  Veglise  yallicane,  Paris, 
1876 :  Cayla  :  V expulsion  des  Je'suites,  Paris,  1876 ; 
E,  Pontal  :  L'universite  et  les  Je'suites.  Deux  proces 
en  cour  de  parlement  au  XV Ie  siecle,  Paris,  1877; 
J.  Wallon  :  Jesus  et  les  Je'suites,  Paris,  1878;  A. 
Michel:  Les  Je'suites,  Paris,  1879:  A.  Livac:  Les 
Je'suites  et  la  liberie'  religieuse  sous  la  Restauration, 
Paris,  1879  ;  E.  Boysse  :  Le  theatre  des  Je'suites, 
Paris,  1880  ;  C.  Daniel  :  Les  Je'suites  institeurs  de 
la  jeunesse  francaise  au  X  VIIe  et  au  X  VIIIe  siecle, 
Paris,  1880 ,  A.  de  Massougnes  :  Les  Je'suites 
a  Angouleme,  leur  expulsion  et  ses  consequences 
{1516-1792),  Angouleme,  1880;  J.  Friedrich: 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  des  Jesuiten  Ordens,  Miin- 
chen,  1881 ;  J.  A.  Wylie  :  The  Jesuits,  London, 
1881].  GEORG  E.   STEITZ. 

JE'SUS  CHRIST.  Our  purpose  in  this  article 
is  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of  the 
earthly  activity  of  God  our  Saviour,  with  which 
we  will  combine  a  short  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  this  history,  its  chronology,  and  the 
literature. 

I.  Documentary  Sources. — The  sources  of 
the  history  of  Jesus  are  usually  distinguished  into 
biblical  and  extra-biblical,  but  in  truth  we  can 
only  speak  of  biblical  sources.  The  notices  of 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  of  the  later  authors, 
Lampridius,  Lucian,  and  Celsus,  afford  little  mat- 
ter, and  hardly  deserve  a  place  in  this  category ; 
and  the  Syriac  letter  of  the  Pagan  Mara  to  his 
son  Serapion,  written  about  73  A.D.  (ed.  by  Cure- 
ton,  in  Spicilegium  Syriacum,  Lond.,  1855),  is  at 
best  an  interesting  witness  to  the  spiritual  power 
of  Christianity  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age. 
The  letters  of  Abgar  of  Edessa,  and  the  reply  of 
Jesus,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  1. 13),  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable,  were  they  not  ungenuine. 
Turning  to  the  extra-biblical  sources  of  Christian 
origin,  we  have  the  apocryphal  Gospels.  The 
oldest  and  best  of  these,  the  so-called  Hebrew 
Gospel,  is  very  deficient  in  originality,  compared 
with  Matthew,  and  contains  a  profusion  of  his- 
torical inventions  (Keim).  The  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels were  written  between  the  second  and  seventh 
centuries,  and  were  fantastic  attempts  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  the 
periods  of  his  infancy,  childhood,  and  passion, 
and  are  only  valuable  for  the  contrast  they  pre- 
sent to  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  attempts  of 
Lentulus  to  describe  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
the  brass  statue  of  Christ  and  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood  at  Paneas,  described  by  Eusebius, 
belong  to  a  still  lower  plane.  Of  more  value  are 
the  descriptions  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
two  centuries  give  of  Christ's  experiences  and 
words;  as  particularly  the  account  which  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  gives  of  the  call  of  the  apos- 
tles (5),  the  resurrection  and  ascension  (15),  etc. 
Extra-biblical  accounts  of  Jewish  origin  might 
be  expected  in  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 
The  former,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  completely  ig- 
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nores  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist.  The  celebrated 
pas-sage  of  Josephus  (Antiq.,  XIII.  3,  3)  hardly  de- 
serves'  to  be  regarded  as  genuine,  although  it  is 
found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  and  is  noticed  by 
Eusebius  (//.  E.,  II.  11).  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
genuine  as  it  now  stands.  The  references  to 
Christ's  superhuman  nature,  resurrection,  etc.,  be- 
tray the  hand  of  an  early  Christian  interpolator. 
Paulus,  Olshausen,  Gieseler,  Hase,  Reuss,  Ewald, 
and  others,  hold  this  view,  —  that  the  passage  has 
been  tampered  with,  but  is  in  part  from  the  hand 
of  Josephus.  After  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Jewish  writings  took  notice  of  Jesus,  but 
only  to  malign  his  character.  Celsus  and  Por- 
phyry both  drew  from  these  sources.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  the  child  of  an  adulterous  connection 
of  his  mother  with  the  soldier  Panthera,  as  having 
been  trained  by  Egyptian  sorcerers  in  all  kinds  of 
magical  arts,  etc.  These  malicious  falsehoods  were 
collected  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Book  of  the 
Origins  of  Jeschu  Hannozai. 

The  student  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is, 
therefore,  almost  exclusively  shut  up  to  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  four  Gospels.  In  spite 
of  the  attacks  of  modern  criticism,  these  four 
biographies  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine,  the  first  three  dating  from  the  period 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70). 
Each  has  its  own  characteristics.  Matthew  de- 
picts Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  the  son 
of  David.  Mark  portrays  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  established  his  Messianic  mission  by  miracu- 
lous deeds.  Luke  describes  him  as  the  Saviour 
and  revealer  of  truth,  sent  from  God  to  save  and 
enlighten  all  peoples.  John  differs  very  materially 
from  the  other  evangelists,  by  exhibiting  more  of 
the  inner  life  and  thoughts  of  Christ.  The  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  very  valuable 
as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  narratives 
and  their  picture  of  Christ  which  they  presuppose. 
They  corroborate  many  individual  traits,  the  Acts 
giving  an  account  of  the  ascension  (i.  4-11)  and 
an  otherwise  unrecorded  saying  of  our  Lord  (xx. 
35) ;  while  Paul  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  days  succeeding  the  resurrection 
(1  Cor.  xv.  3-8).  The  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament agree  in  their  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  their  narra- 
tive lays  claim  to  our  respect  in  proportion  as  it 
can  stand  alone,  and  does  not  need  any  illustra- 
tion from  the  dull  and  flickering  light  of  the 
apocryphal  inventions. 

II.  Life  of  Jesus.  1.  Pedigree,  Birth,  and 
Infancy.  —Jesus  was  descended  from  David  (Matt, 
i- '■>;  Luke  iii.  31).  His  contemporaries  recognized 
this  pedigree  (Matt.  xv.  22,  xx.  30) ;  and  Paul 
Kom.  i.  ;>>}  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii. 
\*\ 'assume  it  as  a  thing  generally  acknowledged, 
lioth  .Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  representing 
mm  as  being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
^as  born,  not  in  the  town  of  Nazareth,  where 
Joseph  and  Mary  resided,  but  in  Bethlehem.  Thus 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  (v.  2)  was  fulfilled.  There 
,.a"  no  J00m  m  the  inn ;  and  Jesus,  the  priestly 
"»ig  of  Israel,  and  the  world's  Redeemer,  was 
»orn,  probably,  in  a  cave  or  grotto,  and  laid  in  a 
mi'iger.  Shepherds,  led  by  angels,  were  the  first 
*itneSSeS  of  his  birth.  The  child  was  circumcised 
on  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  Mosaic  custom. 
» itnesses  soon  appeared  to  the  divine  mission  of 


the  child,  in  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  such  as  Anna  the  prophetess,  and 
Simeon  at  the  temple.  Wise  men  from  the  East 
(Matt.  ii.  1-12),  led  by  a  startling  sign  in  the 
heavens,  also  came  to  adore  the  child.  King- 
Herod  regarded  with  suspicion  the  young  scion  of 
royal  descent,  and  by  his  murderous  plans  his 
parents  were  led  to  flee  into  Egypt,  from  which, 
when  they  returned,  they  went  to  live  in  Nazareth. 
These  narratives  of  the  infancy  have  been  dis- 
credited by  the  modern  critical  school ;  but  they 
stand  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  those  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels ;  and  much  in  the  accounts 
both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  instead  of  being  of  the 
nature  of  legendary  reminiscences  (  Beyschlag ), 
seems  to  have  come  from  eye-witnesses. 

2.  Development,  Baptism,  and  Temptation. — Dur- 
ing the  years  spent  at  Nazareth,  Jesus  "  advanced 
in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
men  "  (Luke  ii.  52).  In  all  this  development  he 
remained  absolutely  without  sin,  and  was  trium- 
phant over  every  temptation  (John  viii.  46  ;  2  Cor. 
v.  21,  etc.).  He  in  whom  dwelt  "  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  ii.  9)  lived  and  learned 
as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  was  himself  called 
"the  carpenter"  (Mark  vi.  3).  The  religious 
arrangements  of  the  synagogue  must  have  con- 
tributed to  his  religious  development.  In  the  syna- 
gogues the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  was  supreme ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  in  no  wise  became 
identified  with  them,  or  their  instructions,  or  he 
could  not  have  subsequently  directed  so  many 
scathing  rebukes  against  the  "Pharisees  and 
scribes."  But  he  must  have  studied  the  Old-Tes- 
tament Scriptures.  When  he  began  his  ministry, 
he  was  able  to  teach  with  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes  (Matt.  vii.  29).  His  baptism  by  John 
also  contributed  to  prepare  him  to  inaugurate  his 
public  activity  in  the  spirit  of  a  divine  conscious- 
ness. He  who  was  without  sin  submitted  to  the 
water-baptism  of  repentance  (Matt.  iii.  11),  in 
humble  obedience  to  the  law  (Matt.  iii.  15)  and 
voluntary  condescension.  But  he  received  at  the 
Jordan  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was 
declared  by  God  to  be  his  well-beloved  Son.  John, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  not  known  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  now  instructed  of  the  heavenly  voice, 
recognized  him  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  (John  i.  29).  Jesus 
here  became  fully  conscious  of  his  Messianic  mis- 
sion, but  was  immediately  led  by  the  "  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  "  (Matt. 
iv.  1,  etc.).  He  resisted,  one  after  the  other,  the 
three  temptations,  of  which  he,  at  a  later  period, 
spoke  to  his  disciples,  and  was  ministered  to  by 
angels.  It  was  not  till  after  this  conflict  with  the 
prince  of  this  world  that  he  inaugurated  his  pub- 
lic activity  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing his  kingdom  in  it.  From  this  time  forth 
he  manifested  forth  his  higher  gifts  and  powers, 
and  in  the  first  instance  with  the  design  of  estab- 
lishing the  nucleus  of  the  Church. 

3.  Plan  and  Methods  of  the  Messianic  Activity 
of  Jesus.  —  The  hypothesis  that  Jesus  had  a  defi- 
nite plan  before  his  mind  when  he  began  his 
public  activity  has  been  given  up  by  some  mod- 
ern theologians  (Schleiermacher,  Ullmann,  kahnis, 
etc.);  but,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  purpose  of  his 
life  was  revealed  to  Jesus  by  the  Spirit  at  his 
baptism,  then  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  his  having 
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had  a  definite  Messianic  plan.  Our  Lord  him- 
self seems  to  declare  this,  in  an  indirect  way,  in 
parables  (Luke  xiv.  28-33),  and  in  discourses  to 
his  disciples  of  his  hour,  which  had  not  yet  come 
(John  ii.  4),  of  the  bread  of  life  (John  vi.  51), 
etc.  The  majority  of  the  parables  about  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  show  a  progress  of  ideas,  and 
indicate  the  same  thing.  The  main  periods  of  his 
public  activity  are  the  Galilean  ministry,  lasting- 
more  than  two  years;  a  ministry  of  four  months, 
beginning  with  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  and 
spent  between  Galilee  and  Judaea;  and  the  last 
fifty  days,  lasting  from  the  beginning  of  the  pas- 
sion-week to  the  ascension.  The  methods  which 
Jesus  used  during  these  three  periods  were  sub- 
stantially the  same.  A  distinction  is  justly  made 
between  his  miraculous  and  teaching  activity ; 
but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  many  of  the 
miracles  had  a  deep  symbolical  meaning  (as  the 
restoration  of  the  blind  to  sight),  and  that  Jesus 
frequently  followed  the  working  of  a  miracle  with 
words  of  instruction.  The  miracles  must  be  re- 
garded as  sustaining  an  intimate  connection  with 
his  divine-human  personality.  They  were  not 
mere  evidences  for  overcoming  unbelief,  bat  were 
signs  of  the  higher  Messianic  life  of  Christ,  and 
prophetic  pledges  of  the  glorious  future  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  miraculous  activity  was  a  necessary  accompa- 
niment of  all  the  three  periods  of  his  life.  The 
form  and  contents  -of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
changed  to  this  extent,  that,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Galilean  ministry,  there  was  more  of  legal 
precept,  but  later  more  of  prophecy  and  promise. 
The  discourses  preserved  by  the  synoptists  are 
predominantly  parabolic  and  gnomic  ;  those  pre- 
served by  John,  allegorical  and  symbolic.  The 
synoptists  contain  more  of  teaching  about  Christ 
(doctrina  de  Christo)  ;  John,  more  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  (doctrina  Christi). 

4.  The  Galilean  Ministry.  —  (a)  Co-operation 
teith  John  the  Baptist.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was 
not  yet  concentrated  in  Galilee.  John  alone  gives 
an  account  of  the  incidents  of  this  period  before 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  which  Mark 
(i.  14)  and  Matthew  (iv.  12)  mention  as  the  oc- 
casion for  his  going  to  Galilee.  The  main  inci- 
dents belonging  here  are  the  choice  of  some 
disciples  from  the  body  of  John's  followers  (John 
i.  35-51),  the  purification  of  the  temple,  in  which 
he  for  the  first  time  manifested  his  opposition  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  (John  ii.  13-25), 
and  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  Here, 
also,  belong  the  first  exhibition  of  his  miraculous 
power  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  1-11),  and  a 
short  visit  to  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12).  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  turned  again  to  Galilee,  hold- 
ing on  the  way  the  conversation  at  Jacob's  well 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.  4-42).  Har- 
monists differ  as  to  whether  this  conversation 
precedes  or  follows  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  (John  v-  1-17),  as  well  as  John's  impris- 
onment. In  the  former  case,  Jesus  must  have 
returned  yet  once  again  to  Judaea  before  John's 
imprisonment,  (b)  To  the  Death  of  John  and  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves.  — The  characteristic  of  this 
period,  which  includes  the  most  of  the  Galilean 
miracles,  consists  in  the  gradual  selection  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  and  the  large  masses  of  people 
who  gathered  about  him  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 


The  length  of  this  period  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding whether  the  miracles  of  John  iv.  47-54 
and  v.  1  sqq.  belong  here,  and  because  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  the  passover  of  John  vi. 
4  is  the  only  one  that  fell  in  this  period.  The 
main  incidents  were  as  follows :  after  bein^  re- 
jected at  Nazareth,  Jesus  passed  to  Capernaum 
(Luke  iv.  16  sqq. ;  Matt.  iv.  13),  where  he  per- 
formed a  number  of  miracles.  Here  belongs  the 
choice  of  the  disciples  in  the  stricter  sense  (Matt, 
iv.  18-22,  etc.),  followed  by  the  solemn  instruc- 
tions of  Matt,  v.-vii.  (Mark  iii.  13;  Luke  vi. 
17  sqq.).  Between  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  mission  of  the  twelve  (Matt.  x.  1  sqq.) 
occurred  many  remarkable  cures,  such  as  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5-13;  Luke  vii. 
1-10),  and  other  miracles,  such  as  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  on  Lake  Galilee.  Here,  also,  belongs 
the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Matt.  ix.  23-27), 
and  that  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  (Luke  vii. 
11-17),  which  must  have  occurred  soon  afterwards. 
Matthew  places  at  this  time  the  discourses  and 
parables  of  chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  which  Mark  and 
Luke  break  up  into  parts,  and  give  in  other  con- 
nections. But  the  three  synoptists  agree  again 
in  their  accounts  of  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves, 
and  the  walking  on  the  lake,  which  they  put  in 
connection  with  the  news  of  the  Baptist's  decapi- 
tation. John  also  joins  in  with  the  synoptists  at 
this  point,  (c)  The  Last  Summer  in  Galilee. — 
This  period  is  marked  by  a  growing  conflict  with 
the  unbelieving  Galileans,  who  have  forgotten 
their  once  enthusiasm,  and  especially  with  the 
Pharisees.  This  opposition  obliges  Jesus  to  retire 
frequently  to  desert-places,  and  even  to  pass  at 
times  beyond  the  confines  of  Galilee.  The  period 
lasts  from  the  passover  of  John  vi.  4  to  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  2) ;  that  is,  through  the 
summer  and  fall.  Among  the  main  incidents 
were  the  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xv. 
1-20),  the  visits  to  the  regions  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  confession  of  Peter,  the 
first  definite  announcement  of  the  crucifixion 
(Matt.  xvi.  13-23).  the  transfiguration,  the  jour- 
ney to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  8-10), 
and  the  presentation  of  the  child  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt. 
xviii.  1  sqq.). 

5.  The  Extra-Galilean  Ministry.  —  During  the 
winter  months  previous  to  the  passion.  Luke  (ix. 
51-xviii.  33)  gives  the  most  elaborate  account  of 
this  period ;  but  all  three  synoptists  (Mark  x.  1, 
32;  Matt.  xix.  1)  agree  in  describing  the  last 
departure  of  Christ  from  Galilee  as  a  particu- 
larly important  and  solemn  event.  Jesus  set  his 
face  towards  Jerusalem,  but  first  touched  upon 
Samaria  (Luke  ix.  52-55),  and  labored  in  Persea 
(Matt.  ix.  1;  Mark  x.  1).  The  mission  of  the 
seventy  belongs  here  (Luke  x.  1-20).  Much  that 
Luke  narrates  in  these  chapters  may  not  be  put 
in  chronological  order ;  but  it  is  likely  that  Jesus 
repeated  some  of  his  discourses,  as  the  model 
prayer  (Luke  xi.  1  sqq.).  John  mentions  some 
of  "the  journeys  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  at  this 
period,  to  the  feast  of  dedication  in  December 
(x.  22-29),  to  Bethany  at  the  death  of  Lazarus 
(xi.  7  sqq.),  and  to  the  last  passover  (xi.  54). 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  arrange  in  more 
definite  chronological  sequence  the  incidents  and 
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discourses  of  Luke  ix.-xviii.  Besides  running 
parallel  with  Luke  at  this  point,  in  some  cases 
Matthew  and  Mark  add,  towards  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  reply  of  the  Master  to  the  question 
about  'divorce  (Matt.  xix.  1-12 ;  Mark  x.  2-12), 
the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  (Matt. 
xx.  1-16),  and  the  conversation  with  the  mother 
of  John  and  James  (Matt.  xx.  20;  Mark  x.  35). 
On  the  other  hand,  John  narrates  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  (xi.  1  sqq.),  and  the  re- 
tirement of  Jesus  to  Ephraim  to  escape  the  mur- 
derous plans  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  (xi. 
54  sqq.). 

6.  The  Passion  and  the  Resurrection.  —  The 
Pharisees  and  chief  priests,  who  had  been  en- 
raged, by  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  against  the 
Galilean  prophet,  now  witnessed  a  growing  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  people  in  his  favor.  In 
Jericho  he  healed  Bartimaeus,  and  was  the  guest 
of  Zaccheus.  At  Bethany  he  was  anointed  by 
Mary  with  costly  nard,  which  was  the  occasion 
for  Judas  to  murmur,  and  for  our  Lord  to  predict 
his  speedy  death  (John  xii.  1-11,  etc.).  On  the 
following  day,  Sunday,  he  entered  Jerusalem, 
amidst  the  hosannas  of  the  people,  who  hailed 
him  as  the  Messianic  king  (John  xii.  12-19,  etc.). 
He  spent  the  following  nights  at  Bethany,  and 
the  days  in  teaching  at  the  temple  or  by  the  way- 
side, or  in  disputing  with  the  representatives  of 
Phariseeism  and  Sadduceeism.  After  spending 
Wednesday  at  Bethany,  he  despatched  Peter  and 
John  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the  passover,  which 
he  partakes  of  with  his  disciples  on  Thursday 
(see  below).  In  the  account  of  this  general 
scene,  the  synoptists  linger  upon  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  John  dwells  upon 
the  introductory  act  of  the  foot- washing  and  the 
consolatory  discourses  and  prayer  which  followed 
the  institution.  All  four  evangelists  detail  the 
recognition  and  departure  of  the  traitor,  and  the 
prediction  of  Peter's  denial.  Then  followed 
the  departure  to  Gethsemane  and  the  agony  (nar- 
rated only  by  the  synoptists),  the  approach  of 
the  traitor,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Saviour. 
Jesus  was  in  turn  brought  before  Annas,  Caiaphas, 
—  who  condemns  him  to  death  for  blasphemy,— 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  prsetorium,  that  he 
might  confirm  the  death-penalty  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Pilate  hoped  to  escape  the  necessity  of  so  doing 
by  sending  him  to  Herod  Antipas  (Matt,  xxvii. 
1--14,  etc.),  but  on  his  return  yielded,  though  re- 
luctantly, to  the  demand  of  high  priests  and  people 
lor  his  crucifixion.  Jesus  was  then  scourged,  and 
nailed  to  a  cross  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
on  which  he  hung  for  six  hours,  giving  up  the 
gnost  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  amidst  a  darken- 
ing ot  the  sky,  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the 
temple,  and  the  confession  by  the  centurion  that 
»e  was  the  Son  of  God.  After  his  death  he  was 
laid  in  a  new  tomb  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  from 
union  he  rose  in  the  early  morning  of  the  third 
°ay.  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  then 
J°  mer,  and  during  the  afternoon  to  two  disci- 
pie»  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  in  the  evening 
firrf  j  f  disciPles-  Ei8'ht  days  later,  on  the 
riW  Ty  ^.the  week>he  appeared  again  to  the 
umcipies,  I  homas  being  present,  who  was  forced 
w  make  a  remarkable  confession  of  his  faith  in 
we  nsen  Lord  and  his  divinity  (John  xx   24_29) 

our  other  appearances  are  narrated  (the  appear- 


ance of  1  Cor.  xv.  7  being,  as  is  probable,  the  same 
as  that  described  in  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20),  at  the 
last  of  which,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  received  up  into  heaven  (Acts  i. 
3-9  ;  compare  Luke  xxiv.  51 ;  Mark  xvi.  19). 

III.  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
1.  Day  and  Year  of  Birth.  —  There  are  six  dates 
in  the  Gospels  which  are  of  greater  or  less  value 
in  fixing  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  (a)  Jesus' 
age  at  his  baptism,  which,  according  to  Luke 
iii.  23,  was  "about  thirty  years,"  when  compared 
with  the  notice  of  the  Baptist's  public  appearance 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (782 
or  783  of  Home),  would  give  753  or  754  of  the 
city  of  Rome  as  the  year  of  the  birth.  Basing 
his  calculations  upon  a  comparison  of  these  no- 
tices, Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  the  sixth  century, 
fixed  the  chronology  of  Christ's  life,  which  has 
since  had  general  currency  in  the  Church ;  and 
the  25th  of  December  has  been  accepted  since  the 
fourth  century  as  the  day  of  the  birth.  The  pre- 
cariousness  of  this  calculation  becomes,  however, 
apparent,  when  we  remember  that  Christ  is  only 
said  to  have  been  "about  thirty  years  of  age,"  and 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  point  from  which 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  to  be  reckoned  as  having 
begun,  (b)  The  notice  of  John  ii.  20,  that  the 
temple  had  been  forty-six  years  in  building,  has 
also  been  used,  but  does  not  give  any  exact  results. 
(c)  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  enrol- 
ment under  Quirinius  (Luke  ii.  2),  which  was  the 
occasion  of  Joseph's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  (d) 
We  get  a  better  datum  from  the  service  of  the 
priestly  course  of  Abijah,  to  which  Zacharias  be- 
longed (Luke  i.  5).  This  was  the  eighth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  which  served  in  the  temple 
a  week  at  a  time.  We  know  that  the  evening 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (9th  Ab,  823 
of  the  city  of  Rome),  the  first  course  began  its 
service.  This  would  give  us  the  17th  to  the  23d 
of  April,  or  the  3d  to  the  9th  of  October,  of  748, 
as  the  time  when  Zacharias  had  the  vision  of  the 
angel.  Jesus'  birth,  occurring  fifteen  months 
thereafter,  would  have  happened  in  749,  or  five 
years  before  the  beginning  of  our  present  era. 
This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been  no  interruption  in  the  regular 
sequence  and  ministration  of  the  priestly  courses 
from  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  (e)  Of  most  value  is  the  cal- 
culation which  starts  out  with  the  date  of  Herod's 
death  in  750  of  Rome  (Josephus).  The  king  died 
soon  after  the  command  to  destroy  the  children 
of  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  19).  This  would  give  us 
749,  or  4-5  B.C.,  as  the  year  of  Christ's  birth.  (/) 
Another  calculation  has  been  based  upon  astrono- 
mical facts  compared  with  the  star  of  the  magi. 
Kepler,  in  his  De  Jesu  Christi  vero  anno  nataUtio 
(1606),  took  up  this  method,  and  found  that  a 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  occurred 
in  747  of  Rome.  Made  curious  by  this  phenome- 
non, the  magi,  some  time  later  (748  according  to 
Kepler,  or  749-750  according  to  Wieseler,  etc.), 
directed  by  a  new  stellar  appearance  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth,  started  towards  Jerusalem. 
Kepler  and  Ebrard  regard  this  as  a  fixed  star, 
appearing  for  the  first  time,  like  that  in  Cassiopeia, 
in  1572,  or  in  Ophiunchus,  in  1604,  Wieseler  and 
others  looked  upon  it  as  a  comet.  This  calcula- 
tion would  also  give  us  4  or  5  B.C.  as  the  year  ot 
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Christ's  birth.  The  date  cannot  be  fixed  with 
absolute  definiteness  ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as 
reasonably  certain  that  it  fell  about  halfway  be- 
tween 747  and  753  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

2.  Duration  of  the  Public  Ministry. — John  ex- 
pressly mentions  two  passovers  as  occurring  dur- 
ing Christ's  life.  The  first  (John  ii.  20)  happened 
in  780  of  Rome,  Jesus  having  begun  his  ministry 
the  autumn  before.  The  second  passover  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (John  vi.  4).  The  synoptists  speak  of 
only  one  passover  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
ministry,  and  would  seem,  for  this  reason,  to 
regard  it  as  having  lasted  only  one  year.  This 
was  the  view  of  many  of  the  early  Fathers,  who 
adduced  in  confirmation  the  expression,  "the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  "  (Isa.  lxi.  2  ;  Luke 
iv.  19).  Keim  has  recently  revived  this  theory; 
but  it  is  inconsistent  with  some  expressions  in 
the  synoptists  themselves,  as  the  last  words  over 
Jerusalem  ("how  often,"  etc.,  Matt,  xxiii.  37;  Luke 
xiii.  31),  the  intimate  relations  with  the  family 
at  Bethany,  which  seem  to  call  for  frequent  visits 
to  it  (compare  Luke  x.  38  sqq.  with  Mark  xi. 
11  sq.),  etc.  Two  passovers,  then,  occurred  during 
the  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  a  third  at  its 
close,  which  therefore  lasted  from  two  years  and 
a  half  to  three  years.  This  conclusion  rests  upon 
the  view  that  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  was  not  a 
passover,  as  Irenreus,  Luther,  Grotius,  Tholuck, 
etc.,  held,  but  one- of  the  other  Jewish  feasts. 
Jesus  began  his  ministry  in  the  summer  or  fall 
of  26  A.D.  (779  R.),  and  was  crucified  in  the 
spring  of  29  A.D.  (782  R.). 

3.  Day  of  the  Crucifixion.  —  The  evangelists 
agree  in  describing  the  crucifixion  as  having  oc- 
curred on  Friday.  The  universal  tradition  of  the 
ancient  Church  followed  this  view.  The  synop- 
tists seem  to  indicate  that  this  Friday  was  the 
first  day  of  the  passover,  or  the  15th  of  Nisan. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  it  as  the  eve 
of  the  passover,  or  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  clearly 
distinguishes  the  Lord"s  Supper  from  the  usual 
paschal  meal  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  (xiii.  1-29)  states  that  the  passover  was 
to  follow  the  crucifixion  in  the  evening  (xviii. 
28),  and  mentions  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
on  the  "preparation  of  the  passover"  (xix.  14, 
31).  The  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  synoptists  and  John  are  diver- 
gent, and  that  .John's  date  is  to  be  preferred. 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  Some 
incidents  in  the  synoptists  seem  to  confirm  this 
result ;  as  the  return  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  from 
the  country  (Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26),  and 
the  preparation  of  the  women  for  the  embalming 
of  the  body  (Luke  xxiii.  56),  which  indicate  that 
it  was  a  work  and  not  a  feast  day.  [Lightfoot, 
Wieseler,  Robinson,  Lange,  Milligan,  Plumptre, 
Schaff,  and  others,  deny  that  there  is  any  real 
divergence  between  the  accounts  of  the  synoptists 
and  John,  and  hold  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on 
the  15th  of  Nisan.  See,  for  the  arguments,  Rob- 
inson's Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  note  8,  pp.  212- 
223;  Schaff's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  (revised 
edition)  pp.  133  sqq.] 

4.  The  Period  after  the  Resurrection.  —  Neither 
the  arrangement  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-8,  nor 
those  of  the  evangelists,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
decisive.    Jesus  had  intercourse  with  his  disciples 


for  forty  days  after  the  resurrection  (Acts  i.  3). 
At  first  sight  we  might  conclude,  from  Luke  xxiv. 
50  sqq.,  that  Jesus  ascended  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  resurrection.  The  whole  passage,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  summary  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 
But  on  the  basis  of  it  and  other  passages  (John 
xx.  17),  an  early  Church  tradition  (Ep.  of  Barna- 
bas, c.  15),  Kinkel,  Greve  (D.  Himmelfahrt  unseres 
Herrn,  etc.,  Hanover,  1868),  and  others,  have 
assumed  that  there  were  repeated  ascensions. 

Lit.  —  (Compare  especially  the  extensive  treat- 
ment of  Hase,  in  his  Geschichle  Jesu,  pp.  110-174). 
1.  The  early  Church  did  not  attempt  an  histor- 
ical treatment  of  Christ's  life  in  the  real  sense, 
but  contented  itself  with  poetical  representations 
and  labors  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The 
oldest  Harmonies  are  those  of  Tatian  (about 
170).  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (about  220),  and 
the  later  imitations  of  Bishop  Victor  of  Capua 
(about  550).  The  poetic  representations  were 
either  lyrical,  as  the  Apotheosis  of  Prudentius, 
and  the  Hymnus  acrostichus,  etc.,  of  Sedulius; 
dramatic,  as  the  xPiark  irair.i'wv  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  ;  or  epic,  as  the  Hist,  evangelica  of  the 
Spanish  presbyter  C.  Vettius  Aquilinus  Ju- 
vencus  (about  330),  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  by  the  Egyptian  Nonnus  (fifth 
century),  and  the  heroic  poem  of  the  miracles 
(Mirabiliwn  divinorum  Carmen  jiaschale)  of 

Ccelius  Sedulius  (about  450). 

2.  The  middle  ages  produced  harmonies  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  old  High  German  rendering  of 
the  Harmony  of  Victor  of  Capua  in  the  ninth 
century  (ed.  Sciimeller,  Vienna,  1841),  and  the 
Monotessaron  of  Gkrson  (Cologne,  1471),  which 
was  based  upon  thorough  investigations,  and 
almost  inspired  by  a  critical  spirit.  They  also 
produced  poetical  treatments  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  in  epic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Saxon 
Cjedmon  (about  680),  the  Hehand  (about  820), 
and  the  one  by  Otfried  (in  rhyme),  and,  towards 
the  close,  in  dramatic  verse,  —  the  passion  plays. 
The  middle  ages  gave  birth  to  the  first  Lives  of 
Christ  for  practical  purposes,  and  enriched  with 
legendary  matter, —  Bonavestuka  :  Vita  Christi, 
first  printed  about  1480  [English  translation  by 
Hutchings,  London,  1881]  ;  Ludolphus  de  Sax- 
onia  (a  Carthusian  in  Strassburg  about  1350) : 
Vita  J.  Chr.  e  quatuor  Evv.  et  scriptoribus  orthodoxis 
concinnala,  Strassburg,  1470,  last  edition,  Brussels, 
1870 ;  Simon  de  Cassia  (an  Augustinian  in  Flor- 
ence) :  De  (/est is  Domini,  Italian,  Florence,  1496, 
Latin,  Basel,  1517;  Xavier  (nephew  of  Francis 
Xavier) :  Hist.  Christi,  first  written  in  Portuguese, 
then  translated  into  Persian  for  missionary  pur- 
poses, Latin  translation,  Lugd.-,  Batavia,  1639. 

-3.  Modern  Times  (down  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century).  —  The  literature  of  Harmonies  of 
the  Gospels  [see  Harmony]  and  of  poetic  repre- 
sentations continues.  Of  the  latter  we  mention 
here  Hugo  Grotius:  Christus  patiens,  last  edition, 
Tubingen,  1712;  Klopstock  :  Messias,  1748;  La- 
vater  :  Jesus  Christus  [1783-86],  and  Pontius 
Pilaius  [1782-85,  4  vols.].  Lives  of  Christ  for 
purposes  of  edification  were  published  within  the  < 
pale  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  by  Martin 
v.  Cochem  (3d  ed.,  Regensburg,  1862),  and  the 
nun  Catharine  Emmerich  (d.  1824),  D.  bittre 
Leiden  wis.  Herrn  J.  Christi,  new  edition,  Regens- 
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bur?.  1858 ;  and  within  the  Protestant  Church, 
in  English,  by  Jeremy  Taylor  (London,  1653), 
Reading  (London,  1716;  new  ed.,  1852),  [John 
Fleetwood  (about  1770)];  and  in  German  by 
Creutzbekg  (1714),  Bogatzky  (1753),  etc.  A 
large  number  of  works  of  this  class  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  by  Schuler,  Nosselt,  Mar- 
heinecke,  v.  Ammon  (the  last  two  in  the  form 
of  sermons),  etc.  The  critical  method,  which 
began  to  be  practised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  first  used  in  the  interest 
of  sheer  negations  of  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  the  Deists  of  England,  ■ — 
Woolston,  Chubb,  and  others.  Introduced  into 
Germany,  it  was  applied  by  Reimarius  (d.  1768) : 
Fragmente  eines  Ungenannten  (edited  by  Lessing), 
1777;  Bahrdt  :  Briefe  u.  d.  Bibel,  etc.,  Halle,  1782, 
and  Ausfuhrung  d.  Planes  Jesu,  12  vols.,  Berlin, 
17S4  sqq.  (less  hostile  to  Christianity) ;  Venturi- 
xi  :  Natiirliche  Gesch.  d.  grossen  Prophet  en  v.  Naza- 
reth, Copenhagen,  1800-02.  Bahrdt  and  Venturini 
to  some  extent  apply  the  principles  of  the  so-called 
naturalistic  method  of  explaining  the  miracles  ; 
but  it  afterwards  found  its  chief  representative 
in  Paulds  (d.  1851),  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels,  and  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  Heidelberg,  1828, 
2  vols.  These  hostile  tendencies  were  opposed 
by  Lardner,  Stackhouse,  Paley,  etc.,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Doderlein  (Niirnberg,  1778,  2  vols.), 
Semler  (Beantwortung  d.  Fragmente  e.  Ungenann- 
ten, Halle,  1780),  Reinhard  (Wittenberg,  1781, 
5th  ed.,  1830),  Herder  (Vom  Erloser,  etc.,  and 
Von  Gottes  Son,  etc.,  5  vols.,  Riga,  1796  sqq.), 
Jacob  Hess  (Lebens gesch.  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1768 ;  7th 
ed.,  Zurich,  1823,  3  vols.). 

4.  Recent  Times.  —  The  studies  of  the  life  of 
Christ  of  the  last  fifty  years,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  negative  (denying  Christ's  divinity)  and  the 
positive  and  believing  schools,  have  been  con- 
ducted upon  critical  principles,  and  with  freedom 
from  doctrinal  prepossessions.  This  period  may 
be  denominated  the  critical  and  scientific  period'. 
Schleiermacher's  Lectures,  delivered  in  Berlin 
for  the  first  time  in  1819  (published  1864),  and  K. 
Hase's  Lectures,  delivered  for  the  first  time  at  Tu- 
bingen, 1823  (published  1829;  5th  ed.,  1865;  and, 
under  the  title  Gesch.  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1876),  may  be 
regarded  as  respectively  the  starting-points  for  the 
two  schools,  although  both  treatments  lean  strong- 
ly in  many  points  towards  rationalism  (Schleier- 
macher  assuming  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
infancy  to  be  legends,  etc.).  We  shall  divide  the 
literature  into  two  groups  :  — 

(«)  The  negative  method  has  passed  through 
three  stages.  The  mythical  hypothesis  left  little 
remaining  in  the  Gospels  as  beyond  all  doubt  re- 
liable. It  was  developed  by  David  Friedrich 
•Strauss:  D.  Leben  Jesu  (Tub.,  2  vols.,  1835;  4th 
ed.,  1840)  [English  translation  from  3d  ed.  by 
George  Eliot,  Lond.,  1846,  3  vols. ;  republished 

i/ i,'\1850]'  and  D-  Lehen  Jesu  /■  d-  deuische 
Volk  bearbeitet  (Leip.,  1864;  3d  ed.,  1875)  [Eng- 
J'sh  translation,  Lond.,  1865,2  vols.];  Weisse  : 
iv/'o"  JeSU  ,cr'tisc/l  u.plrilosoph.  bearbeitet,  Leip., 
\tf:  ~.  vols- ''  Salvator  :  Jesus  Christ,  etc.,  Paris, 
J,  ;■  vols-  Gfrorer:  Gesch.  d.  Urchristenthums, 
*tuttg.,  1868.  The  Tubingen  school,  or  so-called 
./'"' ,r:'iz  criticism,  which  discredited  the  sources  of 
u>e  hie  0f  Christ,  and  directed  its  attacks  espe- 
cially against  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  it  put  in 


the  second  century,  was  represented  by  Bruno 
Bauer  :  Kritik  d.  evang.  Gesch.  d.  Johannes  (Bre- 
men, 1840),  Krit.  d.  evang.  Gesch.  d.  Synoptiker 
(Leip  ,  1841,  2  vols.),  Krit.  d.  Evangelien  u.  Gesch. 
Hires  Ursprungs  (Berlin,  1850,  3  vols.,  etc.);  F. 
Ciir.  v.  Baur  (more  moderate  and  scholarly): 
Krit.  U nter suchun gen  u.  d.  kanon.  Evangelien  (1847) 
and  D.  Christenthum  u.  d.  christi.  Kirche  d.  drei 
ersten  Jahrhunderte  (1853);  Hilgenfeld:  D.  Evan- 
gelien, etc.  (1854)  ;  G.  Volkmar  (more  radical)  : 
D.  Religion  Christi,  etc.  (1857),  [Jesus  Nazarenus 
und  die  erste  christliche  Zeit  (Zur.,  1882)].  The 
eclectic  principle  has  been  employed  by  Renan  : 
Vie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1863  [16th  ed.,  1879 ;  English 
translation,  N.Y.,  1863],  who  resolves  the  life  of 
Christ  into  romance  ;  Schenkel  :  D.  Charakter- 
bild  Jesu  (Wiesb.,  1864;  4th  ed.,  1873),  and  D. 
Christusbild  d.  A  pastel,  etc.  (Leip.,  1878);  the  same: 
Das  Christusbild  der  Apostel  u.  der  nachapostol. 
Zeit  (Leip.,  1879)  ;  Keim  :  D.  Gescluchtl.  Christus 
(Ziir.,  1865  ;  3d  ed.,  1866),  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazara 
(Ziir  ,1867-72, 3  vols.)  [English  translation, Lond., 
1873-82,  6  vols.],  Supernat.  Religion  (Lond.,  1874, 
3  vols. ;  7th  ed.,  1879);  Wittichen  :  Das  Leben 
Jesu  (Jena,  1876). 

(b)  These  tendencies  have  been  opposed  by  a 
large  literature  advocating  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  the  the- 
anthropic  character  of  Christ.  Against  Strauss's 
Life  of  Christ  have  appeared  Tholuck  :  D.  Glaub- 
wurdigkeit  d.  evang.  Geschichle,  Hamb.,  1837  ;  Ne- 
ander:  Life  of  Christ,  Hamb.,  1837  (7th  ed., 
Gotha,  1873)  [English  translation,  N.Y.,  1848]  ; 
Ebrard  :  Wissenschaft.  Kritik  d.  evang.  Gesch., 
Frankf.,  1842  (3d  ed.,  1868)  [condensed  transla- 
tion, Edinb.,  1869]  ;  Wieseler  :  Chronol.  Synopse, 
d.  vier  Evangelien,  Hamb.,  1843  ;  .J.  P.  Lange  :  Life 
of  Christ,  Heidelb.,  1844-47,  5  vols.  [English 
translation,  Edinb.,  1864,  6  vols. ;  newed.,  Phila., 
1872,4  vols.];  Hahn  :  Leben  Jesu,  Bresl.,  1844; 
also  the  Catholic  theologians  Sepp  :  D.  Leben 
Christi,  Regensb.,  1843  sqq.,  4  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1865)  ; 
Bucher  :  D.  Leben  J.  C,  Stuttg.,  1859;  Bishop 
Dupanloup:  Histoire  de  notre  Sauveur  Jesus  Christ, 
Paris,  1870.  Against  the  criticism  of  the  Tubin- 
gen school  (Tendenzkritik)  have  appeared  Ewald  : 
Gesch.  Jesu  u.  seiner  Zeit  (vol.  v.  of  his  History  of 
Israel).  2d  ed.,  1857  [English  translation,  Camb., 
1865]  ;  Riggenbach  :  Vorlesungen  iiber  d.  Leben 
Jesu,  Basel,  185S.  Against  Renan,  Schenkel, 
Keim,  etc.,  have  appeared  Luthardt  :  D.  moder- 
nen  Darstellungen  d.  Lebens  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1864 ; 
Weizacker  :  Untersuchungen,  iiber  d.  evang.  Ge- 
schichte,  etc.,  Gotha,  1864 ;  Pressense  :  Jesus  Christ, 
son  temps,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre,  Paris,  1865  [English 
translation,  Lond.,  1866;  7th  ed  ,  1879]  ;  Wiese- 
ler :  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evange- 
lien, Gotha,  1869.  See  also  Ellicott  :  Historical 
Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lond., 
1860  (5th  ed.,  1869) ;  [S.  J.  Andrews:  The  Life  of 
our  Lord,  N.  Y.,  1862  (4th  ed.,  n.  d.)];  F  W  Far- 
rar:  Life  of  Christ,  Lond.,  1875,  2  vols.  (28th  ed., 
1882);  [Cunningham  Geikie  :  Life  and  Words  of 
Christ,  Lond.,  1877,  2  vols.  (22d  ed.,  1881).  The 
greatwork  from  the  believing  side  is  by  Bernhard 
Weiss  :  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Berl.,  1882.  2  vols.  The 
best  Roman-Catholic  work  is  by  Joseph  Grimm 
(professor  in  Wurzburg):  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Re- 
gensb., 1876  sqq.  (3d  vol.,  1882).  Popular  rather 
than  scientific  are  the  Lives  by  Jeremy  Taylor 
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(London,  1653;  new  ed.,  1882),  Abbott  (N.Y., 
1869  ;  new  ed.,  1882),  Hanka  (Edinb.,  1868-69, 
6  vols.  ;  rev.  ed.,  1882,  1  vol.),  Beecher  (N.Y., 
vol.  i ,  1871),  Crosby  (N.Y.,  1871),  Deems  (N.Y., 
1872)].  For  the  works  upon  the  theological  and 
moral  aspects  of  Christ's  life,  see  C.  Ullmaxn: 
Die  Siindlosigkeit  Jem,  Hamb.,  1828  (7th  ed.,  1863) 
[English  trans,  from  7th  ed.,  The  Sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  Edinb  ,  1870  ;  Gess  :  Christi  Person  u.  Werk, 
Basel,  1870-79,  2  parts;  Schaff:  The  Person  of 
Christ,  Bost.  and  N.Y.,  1865  (12th  ed.  rev.,  N.Y., 
1882;  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch); 
Professor  J.  R.  Seeley:  Ecce  homo,  Lond.,  1866 
[1865]  ;  Delitszch  :  Jesus  u.  Hillel,  Erlang.,  1867 
(3d  ed.  revised,  1879) ;  W.  B.  Pope  :  The  Person  of 
Christ,  Lond.,  1871]  ;  E.  Bougaud  (vicar-general 
of  Orleans)  :  Le  chrislianisme  et  les  temps  presents, 
t.  ii.  Jesus  Christ,  Paris,  1871  (3d  ed  ,  1877,  2  vols.) 
[partial  English  translation,  An  Argument  for  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1882.  See  J. 
P  Thompson  :  Theology  of  Christ,  N.Y.  1871 ; 
Naville  :  Le  Christ,  Geneva,  1878  (English  trans., 
Edinb.,  1880);  E.  Wornek  :  Die  LehreJesu,  Basel, 
1882;  F.  A.  Malleson  :  Christ  Jesus:  his  Life 
and  his  Work,  Lond.,  1880  (new  ed.,  1882)  ;  A.  M. 
Fairbairn  :  Studies  m  the  Life  of  Christ,  Lond. 
and  NY.,  1881  (2d  ed.,  same  year);  Henry 
Wace  :  The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses.  The  Principal 
Fuels  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  A  uthorily  of  the 
Evangelical  Narratives,  Lond.,  1882  ;  Joseph  Par- 
ker :  The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,  Lond.,  1882,  3  vols. 
For  chronological  questions,  in  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned,  see  Robinson:  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  (notes),  rev.  ed.,  Bost.,  1862 : 
A.  W.  Zumpt  :  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  Leip., 
1869  ;  F.  W  Upham  :  The  Wise  Men,  N.Y.,  1869  ; 
the  same :  The  Star  of  our  Lord,  N.Y.,  1873 ; 
Herm.  Sevin  :  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu,  Hei- 
delb  ,  1870  (2d  ed.  revised  and  much  enlarged, 
Tiib.,  1874);  Liungberg;  Chronologie  de  la  vie  de 
Jesus,  Paris,  1878;  Lutterbeck:  Die  Jahre  Christi 
nach  alexandrin.  A  nsatz  u.  neueren  astronom.  Bestim- 
mungen,  Giessen,  1878;  F.  Riess:  Das  Geburtsjahr 
Christi,  Freib.-i.-B.,  1880;  J.  K.  Aldrich:  A 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Question  in  regard  to  the 
Time  of  Our  Saviour  s  Crucifixion,  showing  that  he 
was  crucified  on  Thursday,  the  lJfih  Dai/  of  the  Jewish 
Month  of  Nisan,  A .  D.  SO,  Bost.,  1882.  A  classical 
monograph  on  Christ's  death  is  W.  Stroud  :  The 
Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  Lond.,  1847  ; 
2d  ed.,  1871.  As  recent  works  upon  the  legendary 
and  mythical  Christ,  see  Rudolf  Hofmann  :  Das 
Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Apokryphen,  Leip.,  1851;  Ri- 
valland  :  Le  martyr  du  Golgotha,  traditions  orien- 
tates sur  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Jesus  Christ,  Paris, 
1876;  E.  Marius  :  Die  Persdnlichkeit  Jesu  Christi 
mit  besonderer  lliicksicht  auf  die  Mythologien  und 
Mysterien  der  alien  Volker,  Leip.,  1879  (2d  ed., 
1881)  ;  E.  Sayous  :  Jesus- Christ  d'apres  Mahomet, 
Leip.,  1880  ;  R.  Sydel:  Das  Evangelium  von  Jesu 
in  seinen  Verhaltnissen  zu  Buddha-Sage  u.  Buddha- 
Lehre,  Leip.,  1882  (an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Gospels  were  composed  under  the  influence  of 
Buddhist  legends,  while  holding  to  historic  Chris- 
tianity)]. See  Christology,  Messiah,  and 
other  articles.  zockler. 

JE'SUS  CHRIST,  Three  Offices  of.  A  three- 
fold office  of  prophet,  high  priest,  and  king,  was 
ascribed  to  Jesus  long  ago  by  Eusebius  (H.E.,  1. 
3) :  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes  (II.  15),  introduced  it 


as  a  doctrine  into  systematic  theology.  It  passed 
over  into  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (31) ;  and 
from  that  time  the  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
churches  treated  the  work  of  Christ  under  this 
threefold  aspect.  The  principle  was  first  in- 
dorsed in  the  Lutheran  Church  by  John  Gerhard. 
This  division  of  Christ's  redeeming  work  was  a 
natural  one ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  Old  Testament  depicts  him  as  the  per- 
fect prophet,  and  then  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
to  whom  the  functions  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  belong,  and  finally  as  the  royal  seed  of 
David,  and  the  priest-king.  All  three  of  these 
offices  branch  out  from  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  or 
the  Anointed  ;  for  Christ  was  anointed  prophet  to 
preach  to  the  poor  (Isa.  lxi.  1),  King  of  righteous- 
ness (Heb.  i.  8,  9),  and  High  Priest  "after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life"  (Heb.  vii.  16). 

The  prophets  spoke  of  the  Redeemer  as  the 
future  and  perfect  Prophet.  This  was  first  done 
in  Deut.  xviii.  15.  Moses  in  the  wilderness  was 
sent  up  to  Mount  Sinai  to  hear  (Deut.  v.  27),  and 
there  it  was  revealed  that  God  would  send  down 
a  Prophet  to  whom  the  people  would  listen.  Here 
is  the  dawning  of  the  contrast  between  the  law 
and  the  gospel.  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  xl.- 
Ixvi.  do  not  in  the  first  instance  concern  a  proph- 
et, but  the  "servant  of  Jehovah."  Isaiah  works 
(xlix.  4)  in  vain;  but  a  future  Servant  of  Jehovah 
will  carry  out  the  destiny  of  Israel  by  being  a 
prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  —  by  bearing 
the  punishment  of  our  sins  (liii.).  He  is  also  rep- 
resented in  this  section  as  the  King  of  kings, 
before  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  bow.  A  radi- 
cal principle  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  is  the 
royal  dominion  of  Christ.  He  was  promised  as 
the  seed  of  David,  whose  throne  should  last  for- 
ever (2  Sam.  vii.  18  sqq. ;  Ps.  ii.  '6,  7,  ex.) ;  and 
not  only  was  he  to  be  a  king,  but  a  priest-king, 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Ps.  ex.  4;  Zech. 
vi.  12, 13).  Thus  the  faithful  Israelite  was  taught 
to  expect  a  Messiah  who  should  unite  the  priestly 
and  prophetic  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish a  throne  of  peace.  The  carnal  Israelite,  how- 
ever, looked  for  a  Messiah  who  should  found  a 
worldly  kingdom,  and  not  exercise  prophetic  or 
priestly  functions. 

Jesus  attested  his  threefold  office  by  his  activi- 
ty, suffering,  and  final  end.  When  he  announced 
the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
confirmed  his  word  by  signs  (oiifteia),  he  was  act- 
ing as  the  prophet,  and  was  so  acknowledged  by 
his  disciples  (Luke  xxiv.  19)  and  others  (Luke  vii. 
16,  ix.  8  ;  John  iv.  19,  etc.).  Not  only  his  activi- 
ty, however,  but  his  very  person,  was  prophetic. 
It  was  the  revelation  of  the  Father  (John  xiv.  9), 
and  he.  made  known  the  fulness  of  his  nature  and 
will  (Heb.  i.  1  sqq.).  For  this  reason  he  is  desig- 
nated the  Word  (John  i.  1  sqq.),  which  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  became  flesh  (John  i.  14).  He 
was  the  living  eternal  law  of  God,  because  he 
was  a  man  as  God  would  have  man  (Matt.  iii.  17 ; 
John  iv.  34,  v.  19,  etc.).  He  was  at  the  same  time 
the  gospel  as  embodying  the  gracious  will  of  the 
Father  (Luke  iv.  17  sqq.  ;  John  i.  29,  etc.).  Jesus 
is  depicted  as  a  priest,  or  rather  as  the  high  priest, 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  sqq.).  He 
offered  up  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  It  is  the  clear 
teaching  of  Scripture  that  Christ,  on  the  one  hand, 
fulfilled  all  the  laws  of  God  to  man,  and  that  his 
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life  was  a  holy  and  spotless  sacrifice,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  death,  which 
was  the  punishment  of  sin.  He,  therefore,  was 
the  substitute  for  our  guilt  and  punishment ;  for  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  atoning  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  that  of  vicarious  substitu- 
tion. Christ's  deatli  had  not  a  whit  of  the  nature 
of  a  suicide.  It  was  his  priestly  and  holy  life 
which  caused  his  death.  His  sacrifice  was  a 
priestly  one,  just  because  he  remained  faithful 
where  fidelity  led  him  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

But  from  Christ's  death  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
inseparable,  and  from  the  crown  of  thorns  his 
royal  dignity.  He  did  not  refuse,  in  the  day  of 
his  humiliation,  the  title  of  "  Son  of  David  " 
(.Matt  ix.  27,  xxi.  9  etc.) ;  for  he  was  really  so, 
and  he  declared  himself  to  be  such  (John  iv.  26  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  42  sqq.).  He  did  not  exercise  his 
royalty  as  the  masses  wanted  him  to  do,  but  he 
manifested  it  in  his  acts.  As  a  reward  for  the 
royalty  of  his  priestly  self-abnegation,  he  was 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  glory  (Phil.  ii.  9,  10; 
Ileb.  ii.  9),  and  has  a  right,  as  king,  to  his  people 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9) ;  for  all  who  come  to  him  are  given 
to  him  (John  xvii.  6),  and  shall  partake  of  his 
glory  (John  xvii.  22,  24,  26). 

From  the  above  considerations  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  threefold  division  of  Christ's  work  is 
essential  to  the  scriptural  representations  of  him. 
But,  apart  from  the  fall  and  redemption,  this 
threefold  office  develops  out  of  the  very  idea  of  a 
mediator.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  there  would 
have  been  a  development.  In  this  case,  would 
there  not  have  been  an  incarnation?  To  deny 
this  would  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  fall  was  an  absolutely  indispensable  stage  in 
the  development  towards  perfection,  which  could 
not  have  happened  without  sin.  If  the  proposi- 
tion be  true,  —  no  apostasy,  no  Christ,  —  then  sin 
is  an  advantage,  a  conclusion  which  would  be  the 
grave  of  all  the  first  principles  of  Christian  ethics. 
God  would  have  revealed  himself  to  the  race,  even 
if  there  had  been  no  apostasy.  He  would  have 
then  revealed  himself  through  a  prophet  to  lead 
men  to  higher  stages  of  knowledge,  through  a 
priest  who  would  offer  himself  up  a  living  offer- 
ing to  the  good  of  every  individual,  and  through 
a  king  as  the  leader  of  men. 

Christ  combined  these  three  offices,  and,  as  the 
Word,  led  sinful  man  out  of  his  error,  darkness, 
and  falsehood,  and  revealed  to  him  the  law  and 
the  grace  of  God.  As  the  holy,  priestly  offering, 
he  removed  the  curse  of  sin  from  the  world  by 
himself  bearing  it  in  our  stead.  As  the  king,  he 
rwgns  in  heaven.  The  exercise  of  these  three 
offices  were  not  confined  to  any  special  periods  in 
Christ's  public  life  on  earth,  nor  is  it  limited  to 
any  special  period  in  his  glory;  for  he  continues 
at  all  times  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  Father  to 
the  world,  the  world's  intercessor  with  the  Father, 
and  the  head  of  his  Church.  EBRARD. 

JESUS,  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of.  The 
aevotion  to  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  was  the 
^orkot  the  Jesuit  La  Combiere,  who  reared  the 
institution  on  the  visions  of 'Maria  Alacoque,  a 
nun  in  the  monastery  of  Paray  le  Monial  in  Bur- 

w"  i  A.  ln  1690'  cano»ized  in  1864).  After- 
carets  the  Jesuits  were  very  zealous  for  the  for- 
mation of  brotherhoods  of  the  Devotion  to  the 
oacrecl  Heart  of  Jesus,  whose  number  in  1726 


increased  to  three  hundred  and  ten  in  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Poland ; 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  these  brotherhoods, 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  number  of  societies  was  organized,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  hoped  to  continue  the  existence  of  their 
order.  Thus  the  ex-Jesuits,  De  Tournely,  De 
Brogiie,  and  others,  formed  in  1794,  at  Louvain, 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  By 
the  advancing  French  armies  the  society  was 
compelled  to  flee,  first  to  Augsburg,  then  to  Pas- 
sau,  and  finally  to  Vienna.  In  1798  they  had 
a  college  at  Hagenbrunn,  a  novitiate-house  at 
Prague,  etc.  ;  but  in  the  following  year  they 
united  with  the  Baccanarists,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  Pope. 

Of  much  more  importance  is  the  female  society 
of  the  same  name,  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Dames  <lu  Sucre  Cceur).  It  was  organized 
at  Paris  in  1800,  and  in  1866  it  numbered  about 
ten  thousand  members.  Its  organization  and 
rules  are  those  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  only 
with  such  modifications  as  the  difference  of  the 
sex  of  the  members  makes  necessary.  Its  object 
is  female  education.  The  association  has  been 
expelled  from  all  countries  from  which  the  Jesu- 
its have  been  excluded.  G.  E.  steitz. 

JETER,  Jeremiah  B.,  D.D.,  b.  in  Bedford  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  July  18,  1802;  d.  in  Richmond,  Feb.  25, 
1880.  He  entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1822, 
and  occupied  a  very  prominent  position.  He  was, 
perhaps,  more  widely  known  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  Baptist  minister  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry  was  spent  in  Richmond. 

JE'THRO.     See  "Moses. 

JEW,  The  Wandering.  The  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
German  literature  in  a  small  pamphlet,  Kurze 
Beschreibung  und  Erzalung  von  einem  Juden  rait 
Namen  Ahasuerus,  1602.  Before  that  time  no 
trace  can  be  found  of  it  in  Germany;  and  it  is 
quite  evident,  that,  for  instance,  neither  Luther 
nbr  Hans  Sachs  knew  any  thing  about  it.  The 
pamphlet  pretends  to  be  a  report  of  an  interview 
between  Paulus  von  Eitzen,  bishop  of  Sleswick, 
and  the  Wandering  Jew,  which  took  place  in 
Hamburg,  1542.  According  to  Von  Eitzen's  re- 
port, Ahasuerus  is  the  name  of  the  Wandering 
Jew ;  and  he  was  a  shoemaker  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  Christ.  When  Jesus,  on  his  way  to 
Golgotha,  passed  by  his  bouse,  he  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  leaned  against  the  door-post;  and 
when  Ahasuerus  pushed  him  aside,  and  bade  him 
to  move  on,  Jesus  said  to  him,  "I  will  stand  here 
and  rest,  but  thou  shalt  go  on  until  the  last 
day."  From  that  moment  Ahasuerus  found  rest 
nowhere.  Wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
he  has  been  seen  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  other 
places,  as  later  editions  of  the  Kurze  Beschreibumj 
report. 

In  the  English  and  French  literatures  the 
legend  appeared  about  four  centuries  earlier, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  shape.  Matthew 
Paris,  an  English  monk  who  lived  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban  in  Paris,  and  died  1259.  tells  a 
story  about  a  certain  Cartaphilus,  which  he  claims 
to  have  heard  from  an  Armenian  bishop  who 
visited  London .  According  to  this  story,  Cartaphi- 
lus was  a  door-keeper  in  the  palace  of  Pilate; 
and,  when  Jesus  was  led  out  to  be  crucified,  he 
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struck  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  Jesus  :  go  on 
faster."  To  which  Jesus  replied,  "I  go,  but 
thou  shalt  wait  till  I  return."  Afterwards  Car- 
taphilus  was  baptized  by  Ananias,  assumed  the 
name  of  Joseph,  and  settled  in  Armenia,  where 
he  was  still  living  when  Matthew  Paris  wrote  his 
Hisstoria  Major.  The  same  story  is  repeated  in 
the  Chrotdr/ue  Rime'e,  by  Philippe  Mouskes,  who 
was  bishop  of  Tournay,  and  died  in  1283. 

Against  the  identity  of  these  two  representa- 
tions, it  has  been  argued  that  Cartaphilus  was  not 
a  Jew,  but  a  Christian,  and  probably,  before  bap- 
tism, a  Pagan  ;  that  he  was  not  perpetually  wan- 
dering, but  comfortably  fixed  in  Armenia,  etc. 
[But  transitions  as  comprehensive  and  vital  as 
this,  from  the  door-keeper  of  the  thirteenth,  to 
the  shoemaker  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  often 
met  with  in  legends  and  popular  tales,  in  their 
wanderings  through  several  centuries  and  from 
one  people  to  another ;  and  the  explanations 
which  Karl  Blind  has  given  of  several  features 
of  the  transition  {Gentleman' '$  Magazine,  July, 
1880)  are  at  least  suggestive.  He  derives  the 
name  Ahasuerus  from  the  Teutonic  As-Vidar, 
the  only  god  who  should  survive  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  and  who  should  avenge  the  fall  of 
the  Asers  by  thrusting  his  foot,  well  beshod, 
down  into  the  throat  of  the  wolf  Fenris.] 

Lit.  —  F.  Bassler  :  Vom  ewigen  Jiulen,  Berlin, 
1870 ;  F.  Helbig  :  Vom  ewigen  Juden,  Berlin, 
1874 ;  Charles  Schoebel  :  La  legende  du  Juif- 
errant,  Paris,  1877  ;  P  Lavayssiere  :  La  legende 
du  Juif-errant,  Limoges,  1878 ;  [Gaston  Paris  : 
Le  Juif-errant,  Paris,  1880 ;  M.  D.  Conway  :  The 
Wandering  Jew,  Lond.,  1881.]    CARL  BERTHEAU. 

JEWEL,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  the  fore- 
most apologetical  writer  of  the  English  Church , 
and  its  literary  representative  in  the  first  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  ;  was  b.  in  Buden,  Devonshire, 
May  22  [24],  1522 ;  d.  at  Monkton  Farleigh,  in 
his  diocese,  Sept.  23.  1571.  He  entered  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Parkhurst,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Xorwich,  from  whom  he  received  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  [and  who  directed 
him  to  compare  Tyndale's  translation  with  that 
of  Coverdale].  He  was  an  excellent  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  in  1540  graduated  from  Corpus  Christi 
College.  [He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  student,  of 
rising  at  four  in  the  morning,  but  suffered,  during 
his  university  career,  from  a  rheumatic  affection, 
which  left  him  lame  for  life.]  He  acted  as  Reader 
in  Humanity  and  Rhetoric  [and  after  1551  cared 
for  the  cure  of  Sunning  well,  near  Oxford].  In 
1549  he  heard  Peter  Martyr,  and  became  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Reformation.  When  Mary  ascended 
the  throne  in  1553,  he  was  expelled  from  his 
college  as  a  diligent  hearer  of  Peter  Martyr,  as 
having  taken  orders  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
Edward,  and  preaching  heretical  doctrines.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  he  was  chosen  university 
orator,  and  in  this  capacity  had  to  pen  a  letter 
congratulating  Mary  on  her  accession.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  he  gave  his  consent  to  Romish 
articles,  but,  repenting,  fled  to  the  Continent  in 
1555.  Arriving  at  Frankfurt,  he  made  a  public 
recantation  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival 
["  so  far  was  this  saint  of  God  from  accounting 
sophistry  any  part  of  the  science  of  salvation,  or 
justifying  any  equivocating  shifts  which  are  daily 


hatched  in  the  school  of  antichrist."  —  Featley 
Life  of  Jewel,  1609].  Most  of  his  time  on  the 
Continent,  Jewel  spent  at  Strassburg  and  Zurich 
in  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  his  old 
teacher  and  friend,  Peter  Martyr. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  Jewel  returned 
to  England  [in  January,  1559,  was  appointed 
preacher  at  St.  Paul's  Cross] ;  and  in  March  we 
find  him  at  Westminster,  with  seven  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  views,  engaged  in  debate 
with  eight  representatives  of  the  old  views.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  visit  the  churches 
in  the  western  part  of  England,  and  on  Jan.  21, 
1560,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He 
was  at  first  reluctant  to  assume  the  canonical 
vestments,  which  he  called  "  theatrical "  and 
"ludicra  ineptim,"  but  overcame  his  scruples  at 
the  advice  of  Bullinger  and  Peter  Martyr. 

Soon  after  returning  from  the  Continent,  he 
issued  a  challenge  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  in  which  he  denied  that  any  of  the  papal 
errors  could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
This  precipitated  controversies  with  Dr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Harding,  to  which  we  owe  his  distinguished 
apologetical  work,  Apologia  Ecclesiw  anglicana, 
which  appeared  in  1562  ["to  the  abundant  estab- 
lishment of  this  Reformed  Church  upon  an- 
tiquity."— -Strype].  This  work,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  important  contributions 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  theology,  was  soon 
diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  translated  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Greek, 
and  Welsh.  The  English  translation  (1564)  was 
made  by  Lady  Anna  Bacon,  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicho- 
las. It  was  considered  of  such  importance,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  appointed  two  bishops  to 
answer  it.  The  most  able  of  Jewel's  opponents 
in  controversy  was  Thomas  Harding,  who  had 
been  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  under  Henry 
VIII.  Jewel  replied  to  his  attacks  in  several 
writings,  the  principal  of  which  appeared  in  1567, 
under  the  title  Defence  of  the  Apology  [which 
appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  in  1570].  Harding 
found  in  it  a  number  of  errors,  falsehoods,  eva- 
sions, etc.,  and  replied  in  the  Detection  of  sundry 
foul  errors.  Jewel  died,  on  a  tour  of  visitation, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age ;  [and  Thomas 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  event,  quaintly  says,  _"  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  his  soul  or  his  ejaculations 
arrived  first  in  heaven,  seeing  he  prayed  dying, 
and  died  praying  "]. 

Jewel's  Apology  is  the  most  perfect  expression 
of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Church. 
It  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  refutes  the  charges 
of  heresy,  godlessness,  libertinism,  apostasy  from 
the  Church,  etc.  In  the  doctrinal  treatment  he 
shows  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr; 
and  in  the  articles  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  Sacraments,  he  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  wanting;  and 
in  regard  to  justification,  he  says  that  our  salva- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  Christ,  and  not  upon 
works.  He  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
visible  and  invisible  Church.  He  teaches  that 
there  are  three  orders,  but  defines  their  functions 
in  a  Calvinistic  sense,  and  grants  to  laymen  the 
exercise  of  ministerial  duties  in  cases  of  necessity. 
The  statement  is  repeated  again  and  again,  that 
the  English  Reformation  was  only  a  return  to  the 
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old  true  Catholic  Church  of  the  first  centuries ; 
and  the  charge,  of  innovation  he  repels  by  affirm- 
ing it  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  which  had 
forsaken  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  Fathers. 
The  Scriptures  are  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith ; 
and  the  Fathers  are  not  our  spiritual  "  lords,  but 
our  leaders  ''  (non  sunt  domini,  sed  duces  nostr'i). 

Anions  Jewel's  other  works,  were  A  View  of  the 
seditious  "Bull  sent  into  England  by  Pius  V  in  1569 
[excommunicating  the  queen,  1582],  Sermons,  an 
Exposition  upon  the  Two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
tiians  [1583],  and  many  Letters  to  Peter  Martyr. 
[Jewel  had,  perhaps,  no  superior  in  the  realm  of 
patristic  scholarship  among  the  English  clergy 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  His  works  are  a  the- 
saurus of  quotation,  "his  margin  being  painted 
with  many  authorities."  Richard  Hooker,  who 
had  experienced  kindness  from  him,  says  that  he 
was  "  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  had 
bred  for  some  hundreds  of  years."  ] 

Lit.  —  The  first  edition  of  Bishop  Jewel's 
works  appeared  in  1609,  recent  editions,  in  the 
Parker  Society  Library,  Canib.,  1845-50,  4  vols., 
and  [by  Dr.  Jelf,  Oxford,  1848,  8  vols.];  Lives 
by  Humphrey  (1573),  Charles  Webb  le  Bas, 
1835  [and  in  the  above  editions].        SIGWART. 

JEWISH  CHRISTIANS,  JUDAIZERS.  The 
primitive  form  of  Christianity  was  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christians  at  first  appeared  to  be 
simply  a  part  of  Israel.  Like  Israel,  they  had 
their  centre  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the  church  there, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  College  of  the 
Apostles,  was  not  only  the  chief,  but  in  a  sense 
the  only  one,  of  which  the  other  gatherings  of 
Christians  were  branches.  The  introduction  of 
the  diaconate,  to  which  followed  the  presbyterate, 
caused  the  first  loosening  from  Judaism.  Yet  the 
Law  held  the  Christian  and  his  Jewish  brother 
alike ;  while  the  confession  that  the  crucified  and 
risen  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  was  the  dividing 
mark.  Both,  however,  took  part  in  the  temple- 
worship;  and  even  the  separate  services  of  the 
Christians,  as  they  did  not  involve  any  change  of 
hie,  seemed  to  be  merely  additional.  But  when 
a  Gentile  Christian  Church  sprang  up,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  unconverted  Israelites  increased, 
the  question  of  the  real  relation  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity  claimed  discussion.  This  caused  a 
split  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  Some  of  them 
maintained  that  the  whole  Law  was  binding  upon 
the  converted  heathens ;  others,  and  they  were  the 
majority  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (see  Apos- 
tolic Council),  that  it  was  binding  only  upon 
the  Jewish  Christians.  The  minority  organized 
a  counter-mission  to  that  of  Paul,  opposed  him 
vigorously,  decried  him,  and  strove  to  bring  the 

■fiitile  Christians  to  their  views.  These  were 
we  Jwhuzers,  who  gave  Paul  so  much  trouble. 
Jney  claimed  the  countenance  of  James,  and 
^i»i  some  show  of  reason. 

Doubtless  there  were  churches  of  the  liberal 
■lewish  believers  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
Z  /,  ,  thelr  head  were'  first,  the  "pillar 
th°Sr     j.  TJames'  Peter>  a,ld  John  ;  later,  J; 


James 


•e  Lord  s  brother,  who  wielded  almost  episcopal 
authority.  1  his  mild  Jewish-Christian  stand-point 
'»  presented  in  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  and 
hJ.  i '  and  the  Revelation,  to  which  also  may 
w  reckoned  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
^"aractenstic  of  them  is  the  absence  of  dogmat- 


ics, and  the  stress  laid  upon  practice.  Facts  are 
held,  but  principles  are  not  evolved.  Another 
characteristic  is  their  immediate  grasp  upon  the 
person  of  Christ,  without  entering  at  all  upon  the 
reason  for  his  appearance,  or  upon  the  grounds  of 
his  being  and  work.  Christology  is  in  the  back- 
ground :  on  the  other  hand,  eschatology  is  in  the 
front.  They  emphasize  the  kingship  of  Christ  in 
fulfilment  of  Old-Testament  prophecy,  and  look 
for  his  second  coming  in  glory.  In  these  books, 
however,  we  may  see  progress.  James  most  ex- 
actly represents  the  Jewish-Christian  stand-point ; 
Jude  forms  the  transition  to  Peter;  Peter  to  Paul; 
and  the  Revelation  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Jewish-Christian  and  the  Johannean  types  of 
doctrine. 

The  whole  position  of  Jewish  Christianity  at 
this  time  was  provisional.  The  council  had  not 
settled  its  relation  to  Christianity  in  general.  It 
was  plain  that  it  must  either  enter  the  stream, 
and  lose  its  individuality,  or  else  narrow  into  a 
mere  sect ;  for,  even  in  Paul's  lifetime,  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Gentile  Christians  would  gradually 
accept  the  Mosaic  law  became  untenable.  Two 
causes  hastened  the  decisive  change, — the  increas- 
ing speed  of  conversions  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  increasing  hardness  of  the  Israelites  against 
the  gospel.  But  exactly  when  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  the  temple  is  not  determi- 
nable :  they  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  it 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  must 
have  been  a  trying  time  for  the  converts,  and 
many,  doubtless,  chose  to  give  up  the  Messiah 
rather  than  their  people  and  the  old  religion. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  at  this  "peri- 
od, gives  us  a  hint  of  this  perplexity.  The  final 
separation  between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Israel 
may  be  set  down  as  taking  place  when  Hadrian 
ordered  all  Jews  to  leave  Jerusalem ;  for,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus  (A.D.  70),  many 
had  returned,  and  a  Jewish-Christian  episcopacy 
had  been  established.  For  the  after-history  of 
these  believers  see  Ebionites.  See  also  Jeru- 
salem and  the  cognate  articles.  uhlhorn. 

JEWS.     See  Israel. 

JEWS,  Missions  amongst  the.  Although  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  designed,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  to  be  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  earth,  nevertheless,  Jesus  confined 
his  activity  to  Israel,  and  enjoined  on  his  disciples 
not  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  x.  5). 
It  was  not  till  he  was  about  to  depart  from  the 
earth  that  he  commanded  them  to  go  into  all  the 
world  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  Twelve,  however, 
directed  their  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  earliest  Christian  congregations 
were  composed  entirely  of  Jews,  and  proselytes 
to  Judaism.  Apostolic  missions  among  the  Jews 
were  so  successful,  that  Paul  could  speak  [about 
58  A.D.]  of  myriads  of  converted  Jews  (Acts 
xxi.  20)  ;  and  we  are  safe  in  computing  their 
number  at  twenty-five  thousand  at  least.  A  large 
number  of  priests  were  also  obedient  to  the  faith 
(Acts  vi  7) ;  and  in  the  congregations  which  Paul 
founded  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  the  nucleus 
was  Israelites.  Wherever  he  went,  whether  to 
Cyprus,  Macedonia,  or  Corinth,  he  proclaimed 
the  gospel  first  in  the  synagogues. 

The  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  not  lost  sight 
of  in  the  second  or  third  century,  as  is  proved  by 
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the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  and  Tertullian's  work  Adversus  Judceos. 
But  Jewish  Christianity  had  long  since  followed  a 
heretical  tendency  by  insisting  upon  Jewish  pecul- 
iarities of  religion  and  nationality,  and  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  rankest  Gnosticism.  Deprived  of 
their  political  power  and  national  autonomy,  the 
Jews  concentrated  their  whole  spiritual  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  produced  the  Talmud. 
As  long  as  the  temple  stood,  Judaism  still  pre- 
served much  of  its  Mosaic  cast,  although  leavened 
by  Pharisaism.  But  the  transition  from  Mosaism 
to  Talmudism  opened  a  chasm  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  which  made  an  impartial  examination 
of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  impossi- 
ble. From  the  very  beginning,  the  spirit  of  the 
Talmud  drew  a  veil  over  their  eyes  (2  Cor.  iii. 
1:3-16),  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  there  until  it 
itself  disappears.  The  whole  history  of  Jewish 
missions  confirms  this.  They  are  successful  only 
among  such  Jews  as  break  with  the  Talmud. 

I.  Roman-Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Jews. — The  ancient  Church  did  not  institute 
special  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
although  it  was  always  inspired  by  a  wish  to  win 
them  for  Christianity.  The  love  of  Christ,  and 
other  motives,  led  to  this  activity.  .Cassiodorus, 
when  he  became  a  monk,  felt  called  upon  to  urge 
the  Jews  to  repent  in  his  Exposition  to  the  Psalms 
(comp.  Ps.  lxxxi.).  The  Emperor  Justinian,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
reason  he  had  in  ordering  the  synagogues  to  use 
the  Greek  or  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  abstain  from  the  Talmudic  exposition 
of  the  same,  was  to  lead  them  to  Christianity 
His  were  political  motives.  Bishops  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  resort  to  acts  of  violence  to  compel  the 
Jews  to  become  Christians.  Bishop  Avitus  of 
Clermont  Ferrand  having  preached  to  the  Jews 
without  any  results,  the  Christians  destroyed  the 
synagogues.  Jewish  blood  was  spilled,  and  five 
hundred  Jews  declared  themselves  ready  for  bap- 
tism. The  day  of  baptism  was  a  festival  of  joy, 
and  Venantius  Eortunatus  commemorated  the 
event  in  verse.  Such  conversions,  unfortunately, 
occurred  only  too  often.  Justice,  however,  de- 
mands the  remark  that  the  popes  have  always 
been  protectors  of  the  Jews  (Gr'atz :  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,  v.  41).  Gregory  I.  condemned  forced 
baptisms,  but  endeavored  to  win  the  Jews  to  the 
Church  by  rewards  and  favors.  "  If  we  do  not 
win  the  parents,"  he  said,  "we  shall  have  their 
children," — a  remark  which  experience  proved 
to  be  ill  founded,  especially  in  Spain.  There  is 
hardly  a  century  that  works  were  not  written  to 
bring  about  their  conversion,  hardly  one  in  which 
rewards  were  not  offered  to  secure  them  for  the 
Church,  but  also  not  a  century  in  which  numbers 
of  proselytes,  thoroughly  convinced,  did  not  pass 
over  to  Christianity,  many  of  whom  became  or- 
naments in  the  Church. 

It  has  been  especially  proselytes  who  in  all  ages, 
inspired  by  missionary  zeal,  have  sought  to  influ- 
ence their  brethren.  Thus  the  proselyte  and 
bishop  Julian  of  Toledo  (d.  690)  wrote  a  work 
{De  sexto;  cetatis  comprobatione  contra  Judceos)  in 
order  to  refute  the  Jewish  notion,  then  asserting 
itself,  that  Jesus  could  not  be  the  Messiah,  as  he 
was  not  to  appear  until  the  year  6000  of  the 
world's  history.     About  the  same  time  Isidore  of 


Seville  wrote  two  books  proving  Christianity  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  activity  of  the  great 
Dominican  Raymund  of  Pennaforte  must  also  be 
mentioned,  who  introduced  into  his  order  the  study 
of  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud  in  order  to  promote 
missionary  activity  amongst  the  Jews.  A  disciple 
of  this  order,  Pablo  Christiani  of  Montpellier,  a 
Jew  by  descent,  was  the  first  real  missionary 
preacher.  He  travelled  in  Southern  France  and 
elsewhere,  preaching,  and  disputing  with  the 
Jews,  and  proving  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  In  1273  he  held  a 
debate,  lasting  four  days,  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Barcelona,  with  the  most  illustrious  rabbi  of  Spain, 
Moses  Nachmani.  At  the  same  time  the  Domini- 
can Raymund  Martin,  a  born  Christian,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic,  put  forth  his  learned  work,  Pugio  fidei 
contra  Mauros  et  Judozos.  Abner  of  Burgos,  a 
learned  Jewish  physician,  known  as  a  Christian, 
by  the  name  of  Alphonso,  and  sacristan  of  a 
church  at  Valladolid,  wrote  several  Hebrew  and 
Spanish  works  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  known  later  as  Benedict 
XIII.,  himself  had  a  debate  in  Pampeluna  with 
Rabbi  Schem  Tob  ben  Schaprut,  and  took  a  life- 
long interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  the  first  patron  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Halevi 
(1353-1435),  later  known  as  Paul  of  St.  Maria, 
archbishop  of  Burgos,  and  interchanged  letters 
with  Joshua  of  Lorca,  until  he  finally  became  a 
Christian.  Amongst  the  thousands  who  at  that 
time,  from  fear  and  force,  entered  the  Church, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  earnest  disciples  of 
Jesus.  Even  Gratz  must  confess  that  "Judaism 
was  deprived  of  much  talent  in  the  transition  of 
learned  and  cultured  men  —  physicians,  authors, 
poets  —  to  Christianity,  many  of  whom,  however, 
were  possessed  of  proselyting  zeal,  as  though  they 
were  born  Dominicans  "  (viii.  83).  Astruc 
Raitnuch  and  John  Baptista,  both  physicians  and 
proselytes,  demonstrated  their  missionary  zeal  by 
words  and  pen.  Leading  to  the  most  results  was 
the  great  disputation  at  Tortosa  (February,  1413, 
to  Nov.  12,  1414),  which  held  sixty-eight  sittings, 
and  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  the  most  learned 
rabbis  of  Spain,  with  two  proselytes,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Benedict  XIII.  Contemporane- 
ously the  Dominican  Vincentius  Ferrer  developed 
his  extensive  missionary  activity  amongst  the 
Jews,  preaching  repentance  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany  ;  so  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  five 
hundred  Jews  in  Castile  and  Aragon  (the  exag- 
gerated Jewish  accounts  even  speak  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand)  were  baptized. 

The  case  was  quite  different  in  France.  With 
the  exception  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra  (1300-40),  bora 
a  Christian,  but  by  descent  a  Jew,  there  is  hardly 
a  name  of  any  importance.  In  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  popes  and  monks  interested  them- 
selves in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Laurentin 
of  Brundisium  (d.  1619),  general  of  the  Capu- 
chins, preached  with  great  power,  and  travelled 
through  Italy,  with  Hebrew  Bible  in  hand,  con- 
verting rabbis  and  laymen.  In  Rome  many  Jews, 
at  all  periods,  accepted  Christianity.  In  1550 
Paul  III.  founded  an  institution  for  their  conver- 
sion. Gregory  XIII.  enlarged  it,  and  Pius  V-  is 
said  to  have  led  one  hundred  learned  and  rich  Jews 
to  baptism.     The  Council  of  Constance  concerned 
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itself  with  the  general  subject;  and  the  proselyte 
Theobald,  professor  of  theology,  delivered  in  1416' 
a  discourse  before  it.  The  Council  of  Basel 
(1131)  and  Milan  (1565)  all  took  up  the  subject. 
Very  numerous  have  been  the  proselytes,  learned 
nobie  and  rich,  who  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  Italy,  have  accepted  the  faith,  and  held  high 
offices  in  the  Church. 

The  history  of  missions  among  the  Jews  in 
Enoland  is  singular.  It  happened,  that,  under 
William  Rufus,  the  Jews  complained  because  so 
many  of  the  brethren  became  Christians.  The 
king  wanted  to  force  them  to  return  to  Judaism, 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  proselytes  withstood  him. 
About  1200  Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey,  built 
a  hospital  of  converts.  The  Dominicans  in  Oxford 
opened  a  similar  institution.  [The  great  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grosseteste  (d.  1253),  wrote  a 
work  (De  Cessatione  Legahum)  to  promote  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.]  Henry  III.  set  apart  in 
London  a  house  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
proselytes.  Under  Edward  I.  five  hundred  prose- 
lytes, according  to  a  list  still  existing,  received 
baptism  in  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  Jews  were  banished  from 
the  laud  by  this  clement  prince  in  1290. 

More  recently  Roman-Catholic  missions  among 
the  Jews  have  been  represented  by  the  two  broth- 
ers Katisbonne  and  the  two  brothers  Lehmann. 
The  last  two,  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons, 
were  commissioned  by  Pius  IX.,  and  have  since 
labored  in  France  among  the  Jews.  The  prose- 
lyte Abbe  Bauer  also  employed  his  brilliant  ora- 
torical gifts  for  the  Jews  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
The  most  extensive  work,  however,  is  carried  on 
in  Palestine  by  the  proselyte  Maria  Alphonso 
Ratisbonne,  a  man  of  a  rich  French  family,  who 
in  1842  accepted  Christianity.  With  his  brother 
he  established  the  order  of  Nuns  of  our  Lady  of 
Sion  for  the  education  of  Jewish  girls.  In  1862 
tins  order  completed  the  imposing  convent  Ecce 
Homo  in  Jerusalem.  It  also  has  institutions  in 
several  places,  in  France,  England,  Chalcedon,  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  etc. 

II.  Protestant  Missions  among  the  Jews. 
—  In  the  work  Dass  Jesus  ein  geborner  Jude  war 
('•Jesus  was  a  born  Jew")  Luther  expressed  the 
assurance,  "that  if  the  Jews  were  kindly  treated, 
and  decently  instructed  from  the  Scriptures,  they 
no  doubt  would  become  Christians,  and  return  to 
the  faith  of  their  prophets  and  patriarchs,  from 
which  they  are  only  driven  away  by  those  who 
condemn  their  peculiarities,  and  treat  them  with 
naughty  contempt.  As  they  conducted  them- 
selves fraternally  with  us  Pagans,  we  should  treat 
tnem  so  in  return."  Unfortunately,  Luther  ex- 
pressed himself  differently  in  his  tracts,  Von  d. 
Judenu.  ihren  Lugen  ("the  Jews  and  their  Lies") 
and  Vom  Schem  Llamphoras.  "  To  convert  Jews 
|t  is  as  impossible  as  to  convert  the  devil.  A  Jew- 
ish heart  is  stubborn,  and  hard  as  stone  and  iron ; 
fcotnat  it  cannot  be  moved  at  all.  Summa:  they 
are  young  devils  condemned  to  hell,  so  demon- 
ued  and  pervaded  with  poison  and  Satan,  that 
ior  tourteen  hundred  years  they  have  been  our 
Plague,  pestilence,  and  everv  thing  that  is  evil." 
But  even  worse  are  his  unmerciful  counsels  for 
tneir  extermination.  Notwithstanding  these  senti- 
rapiits  however,  there  were  numerous  proselytes 
w  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  among 


whom  Immanuel  Tremellius  of  Ferrara  was  the 
most  prominent,  who  aided  Ursinus  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  Esdras  Edzard  in 
Hamburg,  a  student  of  Buxtorf,  who  especially 
interested  himself  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  established  a  fund  for  this  purpose.  Similar 
funds  seem  to  have  existed  in  other  cities ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Geneva,  where  a  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenue  is  still  called  Fond  des  Proselytes. 

It  remained  for  the  Pietists  and  Moravians  to 
show  a  special  interest  in  missions  among  the 
Jews.  Spener,  who  received  many  Jews  into  the 
Church,  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  their  conversion.  Zinzendorf  wrote  an 
open  letter,  calling  upon  the  Jews  to  become  like 
children,  and  accept  Christianity.  In  Halle,  Pro- 
fessor Callenberg,  encouraged  thereto  by  Francke, 
established  in  1728  an  Inslilutum  judaicum,  which 
continued  in  operation  till  1792,  and  sent  out 
twenty  missionaries,  by  whose  labors  many  Jews 
were  converted. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jews ;  and  a  new  spiritual 
life  was  aroused  amongst  them  by  the  influence 
of  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn.  The  Jews  were 
led  to  renounce  the  Talmud,  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  which,  in  Germany,  were,  that  large  num- 
bers turned  to  Christianity.  "In  thirty  years  the 
half  of  the  Berlin  community  passed  over  to  the 
Church  "  (Gratz,  xi.  171).  Between  the  years  1816 
and  1848,  3,984  Jews,  and  these  the  richest  and 
most  cultured,  were  baptized  in  eight  Prussian 
provinces.  About  the  same  time  a  new  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  manifested  itself  in 
Christian  lands,  —  a  consequence,  in  part,  of  the 
expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the  world.  It  was 
Lewis  Way,  a  rich  clergyman  of  England,  who 
was  the  first  to  give  his  time  and  means  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object.  With  Professor  Sim- 
eon of  Cambridge,  Leigh  Richmond,  the  proselyte 
Fry,  and  others,  he  founded,  in  1808,  the  London 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.  In  1815  it  came  exclusively  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Church  of  England.  Way  trav- 
elled through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia,  to 
improve  the  social,  political,  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  and  he  was  successful  in  influ- 
encing the  czar,  Alexander  I.,  to  promise,  in  1817, 
his  special  protection,  as  well  as  lands,  to  baptized 
Jews.  In  1814  the  Duke  of  Kent  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  church  for  the  Jewrs,  with  which  w'as 
afterwards  associated  a  school  for  the  children  of 
proselytes,  a  college  for  the  training  of  missiona- 
ries, etc.,  which  gave  the  block  the  name  of  Pales- 
tine Block.  In  London  and  other  places  there 
were  many  baptisms;  so  that  some  proselytes  were 
in  1832  seriously  thinking  of  a  Hebrew  Christian 
Church,  which,  fortunately,  was  not  founded.  In 
1880  this  society  had  twenty-eight  stations  in 
Europe,  three  in  Asia,  six  in  Africa,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  missionary  teachers,  etc.,  of 
whom  eighty-four  were  proselytes.  Its  income 
was  thirty-five  thousand  pounds'.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  chapel  in  the  Palestine  Block,  G98  adults 
and  729  children  have  been  baptized.  __  At  all  Eng- 
lish stations,  in  seventy-two  years,  8,959  Jews  have 
been  baptized,  and  78  in  1879.  Its  principal  organ 
is  Dibre  Emeth,  or  "Words  of  Truth,"  edited  by 
Hartmann,  and  more  recently  by  Le  Roi. 
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Among  the  other  missionary  societies  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  are  the  following:  — 

(1)  The  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
established  in  1840,  with  twenty-six  laborers, 
amongst  whom  are  seven  proselytes,  laboring  at 
six  stations  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  (2)  The  Brit- 
ish Society,  established  in  1842,  and  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  dissenters.  All  its  laborers  are  prose- 
lytes, twenty-seven  in  number,  working  at  nineteen 
stations  in  England,  Hungary,  Russia,  Turkey, 
etc.  Its  organ  is  the  Jewish  Herald.  In  1879  fif- 
teen Jews  were  baptized.  (3)  The  Mission  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  established  in  1843,  la- 
boring at  five  stations,  and  employing  twenty-seven 
workers.  (4)  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland 
(twelve  workers),  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  (in  Spain  and  in  Algiers),  and  the 
Presbyterians  in  England  (two  stations  in  Lon- 
don), carry  on  missions.  (5)  The  London  City 
Missionary  Society  employs  three  missionaries  for 
the  Jews,  (fi)  The  German  societies  are  four. 
The  Berlin  Society,  established  in  1822,  and  great- 
ly encouraged  by  Professor  Tholuck,  now  employs 
four  missionaries,  and  in  1879  six  Jews  were  bap- 
tized. The  Westphalian  Society,  established  in 
1844,  employs  four  laborers.  The  Lutheran  Soci- 
ety, established  at  Leipzig,  1849,  has  one  mission- 
ary. Professor  Delitzsch  is  the  soul  of  this  society, 
and  has  done  much  for  its  work  by  his  masterly 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew. 
The  Wiirtemberg  Society  was  established  in  1874. 
(7)  There  are  also  societies  in  Basel  (1831),  Norway 
(1846),  Amsterdam  (1861),  Stockholm  (1874),  etc. 
[(8)  In  the  United  States  there  is  only  one  society 
for  the  prosecution  of  missions  among  the  Jews. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  with 
Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens  (32  Bible  House)  as  its  sec- 
retary, was  organized  in  1878,  and  has  an  income 
of  seven  thousand  dollars.  There  are,  however, 
some  independent  workers  among  the  Jews,  as 
Rev.  Jacob  Freshman,  himself  a  convert,  who 
holds  weekly  services  in  New  York  (1882)]. 
These  societies,  which  number  in  all  more  than 
twenty,  employ  about  270  workers,  of  whom 
about  one-half  are  of  Jewish  extraction.  The 
average  yearly  number  of  baptisms  is  626,  of 
which  165  occur  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
461  in  the  Greek.  A  hundred  thousand  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  who  have  accepted 
Christianity  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Lit.  —  St.  Steger  :  I),  evangel.  Judenmission, 
Halle,  1857;  Kalkar  :  Israel  u.  d.  Kirche.  Gesch. 
Ueberblick  d.  Bekehrungen  d.  Juden  z.  Christenth. 
in  alien  Jahrliunderten  (German  translation)  Ham- 
burg, 1869 ;  Gratz  :  Gesch.  d.  Juden  (Jewish,  and 
written  in  the  most  hostile  spirit).  For  statistics, 
see  Dibre  Emeth,  the  periodical  of  the  London  So- 
ciety; and,  for  most  excellent  essays  designed  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  Jews,  see  the  periodical 
edited  by  Professor  Delitzsch  at  Leipzig,  Saat  auf 

Hoffnunq.  DR.  C.  F.  HEMAN. 

JEZ'EBEL  p?rx,  "chaste"),  a  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians  (1  Kings  xvi.  31), 
was  the  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  one  of 
the  most  unscrupulous,  and  at  the  same  time 
energetic,  queens  of  history.  She  was  the  first 
Canaanitish  woman  to  share  the  throne  of  Israel. 
She  seems  to  have  swayed  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  where  he  was  weak  and  vacillating,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  she  supplied  courage  and  resolu- 


tion. She  established  the  Phoenician  worship 
in  the  kingdom,  and  supported  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  priests  of  Baal  and  of  the  groves 
at  the  royal  table.  With  unflagging  energy  she 
persecuted  the  prophets  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xviii.  4) 
and  vowed  vengeance  upon  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  2). 
When  her  husband  despaired  of  getting  Naboth's 
vineyard,  she  was  not  at  a  loss  for  measures,  and 
plotted  and  perpetrated  Naboth's  ghastly  murder 
(1  Kings  xxi.  5).  She  survived  Ahab  fourteen 
years,  but  continued  to  have  great  influence  at 
court,  under  her  son,  and  saw  her  daughter 
Athaliah  married  to  the  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
viii.  26).  But  the  day  of  retribution  predicted 
by  Elijah  came  at  last.  When  Jehu  drove  into 
Jezreel,  with  the  design  of  extirpating  the  house 
of  Ahab,  Jezebel  stood,  attired  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  at  the  window  of  the  palace.  At  a  word 
from  Jehu,  she  was  thrown  out  by  several  cham- 
berlains, and  was  dashed  to  death  on  the  stones 
beneath.  Her  body  was  subjected  to  being 
crushed  by  Jehu's  chariot-wheels,  and  devoured 
by  the  dogs  (2  Kings  ix.  30-35). 

JEZ'REEL,  The  City  of,  stood  in  the  plain  of 
the  same  name,  between  Gilboa  and  Little"  Her- 
mon.  It  was  of  very  little  importance  until 
Ahab  chose  it  for  his  residence.  His  palace  was 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of 
the  wall,  the  gateway  of  the  city  being  also  that 
of  the  palace  (2  Kings  ix.  30)  ;  and  near  by  was 
a  temple,  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  four  hundred 
priests,  the  whole  establishment  supported  by 
Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii.  19).  After  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  the  city  again  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance. Now  it  is  represented  by  a  small  village, 
Zerin. 

JIMENES,  Cardinal.     See  Ximexes. 

JO'AB  (3KT,  "whose  father  is  Jehovah  "),  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (2  Sam. 
ii.  18),  and  one  of  David's  most  valiant  captains; 
contributed  very  materially  to  establish  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  He  was  a  bold  and  intrepid 
soldier,  but  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the  wild 
chieftains  of  his  day,  as  David  did.  He  won  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Gibeon,  over  Abner,  Ishbo- 
sheth's  lieutenant  (2  Sam.  ii.  18-24).  At  a  later 
period,  when  Abner  was  arranging  for  a  revolt  to 
David,  Joab,  in  order  to  avenge  his  brother  Asahel, 
and  perhaps  from  motives  of  jealousy,  murdered 
him  in  cold  blood  (2  Sam.  iii.  27).  David  was  in- 
censed at  the  deed,  but  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  punish  his  captain.  In  a  campaign  against 
Edom  he  put  the  inhabitants  to  death  without 
mercy  (1  Kings  xi.  15-17).  He  fought  against 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  6-14),  and  in  the  following 
year  besieged  Rabbah,  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites (2  Sam.  xi.  1).  About  this  time  Joab 
became  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Uriah,  whom 
David's  improper  relations  to  his  wife  induced 
him  to  put  out  of  the  way.  Obedient  to  his  king, 
he  stationed  Uriah  in  the  most  exposed  part  of 
the  army,  where  he  was  shot  down  by  the  enemy 
(2  Sam.  xi.).  When  Absalom  was  caught  in  the 
oak,  Joab  murdered  him  ill  spite  of  the  king's 
order  that  he  should  be  spared  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 
The  last  deed  of  blood  which  is  recorded  of  Joab 
was  his  treacherous  murder  of  Amasa,  Absalom's 
captain  (2  Sam.  xx.  10).  He  remained  faithful 
to  David  till  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  when  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Adonijah.     Solomon,  how- 
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ever,  ascended  the  throne.  He  at  first  spared 
Joab,  but  subsequently  was  led  to  change  his 
mind,  and,  when  he  'fled  to  the  altar  of  the 
sanctuary,  had  him  murdered  (1  Kings  ii.  28-34). 
JOACHIM  OF  FLORIS.  Very  little  is  known 
with  certainty  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  biography  which  Jacobus  Grascus  Syllanseus, 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Fiore,  published  in 
1612,  is  very  little  reliable,  in  spite  of  the  author's 
appeal  to  elder  documents  ;  and  the  notes  of  his 
friend  and  secretary  Jacobus  have  not  come  down 
to  us  in  their  original  form.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Cselicum,  a  village  near  Cosenza,  in 
1145,  and  to  have  been  brought  to  the  court  of 
Ro°er  II.  of  Sicily  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
(Roger  II.,  however,  died  in  1154).  After  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  he  became  monk,  and 
afterwards  abbot,  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Corace  in  Calabria.  (See  Janauscheck :  Origin. 
Cisterc,  Vienna,  1877,  i.  p.  168.)  But  he  after- 
wards left  that  place,  and  retired,  with  his  friend 
Rainerius,  to  the  mountain  solitudes  of  Sylae,  near 
Cosenza.  There  he  built  a  new  monastery  (St. 
Joannis  en  Flori),  of  which  he  became  abbot, 
and  into  which  he  introduced  a  set  of  rules  more 
severe  than  those  of  the  Cistercians.  The  monas- 
tery was  confirmed  as  an  independent  institution 
by  Ccelestine  III.,  and  became  the  mother  of 
several  other  similar  establishments.    Three  popes 

—  Lucius  III.,  Urban  III.,  and  Clement  III. — 
took  an  interest  in  his  prophetico-apocalyptical 
studies;  and  in  a  document  drawn  up  in  1200, 
and  containing  the  names  of  his  works,  —  Con- 
cordia utriusque  testamenti ;  Expositiones  in  Apocal. , 
Psalterium;  Contra  Judceos ;  Contra  Cathol.  Fid. 
Aduersarios,  of  which  the  two  last  have  perished, 

—  he  admonished  his  brother-abbots  to  lay  his 
works  before  the  Pope,  and  obtain  his  sanction. 
He  died  between  September,  1201,  and  June,  1202. 

The  first  point  in  which  Joachim  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  censure  of  the  Church,  though 
not  until  after  his  death,  was  his  polemics  against 
the  scholastic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Petrus  Lombardus.  The  Lom- 
bard's definition  of  the  divine  essence  seemed  to 
him  to  lead  to  a  quaternity ;  but,  in  his  attempt 
to  escape  from  this  error,  he  himself  fell  into  a 
kind  of  tritheism,  which  was  severely  censured  by 
the  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran,  1215  (Mansi: 
Concii,  xxii,  981).  Of  still  graver  import  were 
those  speculations  which  developed  from  his 
eschatological  views,  and  which  finally  assumed 
a  decidedly  anti-Roman  and  anti-churchly  ten- 
dency. Joachim  taught  that  there  had  been  a 
reign  of  the  Father  from  the  creation  to  the  birth 
oi  Christ,  and  a  reign  of  the  Son,  which  should 
come  to  an  end  in  1260,  and  be  followed  by  a 
reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  views  were 
adopted  by  certain  groups  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  everlasting  gospel, 
which  should  supersede  both  the  Old  and  the 
-New  restament.  The  Introductorius  in  Ecanqeli- 
"f\u  le''num'  written  by  John  of  Parma,  general 
°!„;i  raPclscanS  and  published  in  Paris,  1254, 
an  immense  sensation,  and  caused  a  still 


made 


further  development  of  the  apocalyptical  ideas 
oi  Joachim.  See  Gervaise  :  Histoire  de  I' Abbe 
Joachim,  Paris,  1745,  2  vols.  ;  Renan  :  Joachim  de 
fto'-e  el  lEvangile  eternel,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
sondes,  1866;  and  Preger  :  Evangelium  ceternum 
23-H 


und  Joachim  von  Floris,  in  Abhandlungen  der  kgl. 
bayer.  Akademie,  Munich,  1874.        w   Moller. 

JOAN,  Pope,  a  fable  in  which  hardly  anybody 
now  believes,  and  whose  whole  interest  consists 
in  its  origin.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Stephen 
of  Bourbon,  a  French  Dominican,  who  died  in 
1261 ;  but  it  did  not  spread  among  people  until  it 
became  inserted  (for  in  the  original  edition  it  is 
not  found)  in  the  Chronicle  of  Martinus  Polonus, 
a  much  used  text-book.  According  to  this  inter- 
polation, she  reigned  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  died  in  855,  from  bearing  a  child  while  walk- 
ing in  a  procession  through  the  streets.  See  Dol- 
lixger  :  Die  Pabstfabeln  des  Mittelalters,  Munich, 
1803  ;  English  translation,  Fables  respecting  the 
Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York,  1872,  pp. 
3-74.  G.  VOIGT. 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  "  the  Maid  of  Orleans  "  [whose 
name  was  properly  Joanneta  Dare,  or  d'Arc ;  but 
probably  "  d'  "  did  not  at  that  time  imply  nobility] ; 
b.  at  Domremy,  which  was  then  partly  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  partly  in  Lorraine  [now  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  called,  in  honor  of  its  illustrious 
daughter,  Domremy-la-Pucelle],  Jan.  6,  1411  ; 
burned  at  the  stake,  in  Rouen,  May  30,  1431.  Her 
life  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  (1)  her 
development,  and  call  to  her  departure  for  Vau- 
couleurs  in  her  eighteenth  year ;  (2)  her  career 
of  victory  and  glory  to  the  coronation  of  the  king 
at  Rheims,  July  17,  1429;  (3)  her  career  of  fight- 
ing and  defeat,  until  her  death.  In  all  these 
periods  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  heroines  in 
history ;  in  the  second  a  recognized  seer,  unmis- 
takably called  of  God ;  in  the  third  an  enthusiast, 
but  genuinely  pious  and  noble,  whose  exit  consti- 
tutes a  tragedy  most  thrilling  and  elevated. 

In  order  to  understand  her  work,  a  word  must 
be  spoken  upon  the  then  state  of  the  country  now 
called  France.  By  the  help  of  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  English  had  overrun  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  Guienne.  France 
had  fallen  to  pieces.  The  queen-mother  Isabella 
had  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  upon  her  side,  and 
the  two  had  taken  Paris.  She  had  disinherited 
the  dauphin  (Charles  VII.)  in  favor  of  Henry  V 
of  England;  and  when  he. was  succeeded  by  his 
son  (1422),  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  came 
over  to  France  as  English  regent,  was  received 
by  the  Parisians,  and  besieged  Orleans  (1428). 
Meanwhile  Charles  VII.,  who  had  been  crowned 
at  Poitiers,  was  idly  looking  at  the  destruction 
of  his  kingdom  ;  but,  unknown  to  him,  God  was 
preparing  a  deliverer. 

1.  In  the  little  village  on  the  Maas,  amid 
beautiful  scenery  and  under  favorable  parental 
auspices,  a  girl  was  growing  up.  She  learned 
from  her  mother  the  traditional  creed,  and  forms 
of  prayer.  She  drank  in  the  tales  of  fairies  and 
saints  and  devils  which  the  simple  folk  so  often 
told.  One  saying,  attributed  to  Merlin,  made 
quite  an  impression  upon  her,  —  France  should 
one  day  be  destroyed  by  a  woman,  and  be  saved 
by  a  virgin  from  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  The 
people  about  her  had  decided  that  the  destroyer 
was  the  queen-mother  Isabella,  and  at  last  she 
believed  herself  to  be  the  restorer.  She  grew  up 
to  womanhood  skilful  in  woman's  work,  espe- 
cially in  needlework,  shy,  shunning,  indeed,  all 
amorous  looks  and  words,  ignorant  of  reading  and 
writing,   but  wise  in  divine   things,  loving  the 
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Church  and  its  services,  tender  toward  the  poor 
and  toward  children,  —  a  maiden  pious,  brave, 
obedient.  It  should  be  remarked  that  her  village 
was  for  the  dauphin,  while  the  neighboring  village 
was  for  Burgundy.  One  day,  in  her  thirteenth 
year,  she  was  fasting  in  her  father's  garden  (it 
was  about  noon),  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  voice 
which  she  learned  was  that  of  St.  Michael.  She 
then  saw  him  and  the  angels  who  attended  him. 
At  a  subsequent  time  she  heard  the  voices  of  the 
archangel  Gabriel  and  the  saints  Catherine  and 
Margaret.  These  all  urged  upon  her  one  duty, 
—  to  help  the  king  to  save  France.  She  shrank 
in  terror  from  their  command.  For  five  years  she 
was  visited  almost  daily,  and  often  more  than 
once  a  day.  At  last  the  news  came  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans.  She  could  no  longer  refuse  obedience. 
Impelled  by  an  overmastering  sense  of  duty,  she 
broke  through  the  lines  of  paternal  authority,  left 
Domremy,  and  repaired  to  Vaucouleurs.  Thus 
ended  the  first  period  of  her  existence. 

2.  Then  followed  the  epic  of  her  life.  By  per- 
sistency she  secured  from  Robert  de  Baudicourt, 
the  governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  an  introduction  to 
the  dauphin,  at  Chinon.  The  journey  thither  was 
perilous ;  and,  for  safety's  sake,  Joan  wore  male 
attire.  But  the  hardest  part  of  her  work  remained 
for  her  to  do.  She  grandly  succeeded,  however, 
overcame  the  doubts  of  the  king,  removed  all 
prejudices,  filled  the  troops  with  her  courage,  and 
started  the  king  and  his  army  towards  Orleans. 
She  rode  by  the  king,  clad  in  armor,  carrying  an 
ancient  sword,  which  she  had  found  by  revelation 
hidden  near  the  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine de  Fierbois,  and  a  banner  of  her  own  design, 
under  the  guidance  of  St.  Catherine,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  representation  of  God  seated  upon 
his  throne,  and  holding  the  world  in  his  hand ; 
on  the  other  side  a  picture  of  the  annunciation. 
Arrived  at  Orleans,  she  was  able  to  enter  it  April 
29,  1429  ;  and  the  siege  was  raised  May  8.  Other 
victories  followed.  The  English  were  driven  be- 
yond the  Loire.  Then  the  king  was  induced  by 
her  to  go  to  Rheims,  and  there  be  crowned.  On 
the  way  thither,  Troyes  was  captured.  Rheims 
was  entered  July  16,  and  the  coronation  took 
place  the  next  day.  The  maid's  work  was  now 
accomplished.  The  heavenly  voices  ceased  to 
speak  to  her,  and  well  had  it  been  if  she  had 
gone  quietly  back  to  her  father's  flocks.  But  it 
could  not  be.  She  was  now  the  idol  of  the  army, 
the  savior  of  her  country ;  and  king  and  council 
would  not  hear  of  her  going. 

3.  Thus,  amid  shouts  of  victory,  the  final  period 
of  her  life  was  ushered  in.  But  she  was  altered. 
Her  head  was  turned.  She  had  become  an  enthu- 
siast. The  court  and  the  army  had  also  changed 
respecting  her.  They  obeyed  no  longer  her  guid- 
ing voice.  They  deified  her.  She  was  not  now  a 
leader,  but  a  god,  —  sure  sign  that  her  mission 
was  over.  She  went  with  enthusiasm  on  mar- 
tial expeditions ;  but  she  was  no  longer  personally 
invulnerable,  nor  a  synonyme  of  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  she  fell,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  while 
unsuccessfully  attacking  Paris,  Sept.  8 ;  later  she 
was  wounded  again  before  Orle'ans,  and  the  army 
sustained  another  defeat.  On  Dec.  29,  1429,  she 
and  her  family  were  ennobled  with  the  surname 
of  Du  Lis.  About  this  time  she  wrote  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  the  Hussites  to  repent  of  their  heresy, 


or  else  she  would  draw  sword  against  them.    She 
also  announced  her  ambitious  dreams  of  releasing 
the  Duke  of  Orle'ans,  freeing  the  Holy  Land  from 
its  usurpers,  ending  the  papal  schism,  and  giving 
the  Papacy  to  its  rightful  claimant.     But,  while 
such  visions  floated  before  her  eyes,  her  "  voices  " 
told  her  that  she  would  be  taken  prisoner.     In 
her  distracted  frame  of  mind  she  mistrusted  the 
voices.      She   went   in   March,    1430,   to    defend 
Compiegne  against  the  English  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.     On  May  24  she  was  captured  on  a 
sortie.     Great  was  the  triumph  of  the  English, 
and  Paris  broke  out  in  rejoicing.     The  sorceress 
had  been  caught.     Joan  was  taken  to  the  fortress 
of  Jean  de  Luxembourg.     Contrary  to  the  warn- 
ing of  St.  Catherine,  she  leaped  from  the  tower. 
Stunned,  severely  wounded,   she  was  picked  up 
and  carried  back,  and,  on  coming  to,  the  saint 
upbraided  her  for  her  disobedience.    Her  further 
troubles  came  heavy  and  fast.     A  disreputable 
traffic  was  carried  on  between  the  Duke  of  Lux- 
embourg and  the  English,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  resulting  in  the  sale  of 
Joan,  in  November,  to  the  latter  for  ten  thousand 
livres :  Normandy  paid  the  money.     On  her  re- 
covery from  her  injuries,  she  was  carried  to  Rouen, 
put  in  chains,  guarded  by  rude  soldiers,  insulted 
in  various  ways,  and  finally  accused  of  heresy  and 
sorcery.     Upon  these  charges  she  was  tried  by 
the  Inquisition.     It  was  a  shameful  travesty  of 
justice.     Verdict  was  given  against  her  on  the 
following  counts :  that  she  had  worn  men's  cloth- 
ing, contrary  to  the  law  in  the  Old   Testament 
(i)eut.  xxii.  5)  ;  that  she  had  allied  herself  with 
evil  spirits  under  the  enchanted  trees  of  her  native 
province  ;  and  that  her  revelations  were  machina- 
tions of  the  Devil,  or  sorcery  (in  proof  whereof 
her  departure  from  her  home  was  cited).     She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  as  a  witch.     Terrified 
at   the   prospect  of   such   a  frightful  death,  she 
recanted,  saying,  that   since  the  churchmen  had 
found  that  she  had  not  received  visits  from  saints, 
as   she  had   previously  asserted,  she  would  not 
make  the  assertion  any  more.     It  is  said  that  she 
smiled  when  uttering  the  sentence  of  recantation, 
and  signed  the  formula  with  a  naught,  but  then, 
under  guidance,  with  a  cross.    Both  these  phenom- 
ena were  considered  suspicious.      In  consequence 
of  the  recantation,  her  sentence  was  mitigated  to 
imprisonment  for  life.     The  English  were  furi- 
ous, but  were  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  she 
would  yet  be  burnt.     A  trap  was  cunningly  laid 
for  her  destruction.     A  suit  of  men's  clothes  was 
hung  in  her  cell.     She  put  it  on,  thinking  thus 
to  be  better  protected  from  the  soldiers'  insults. 
But  the  action  was  interpreted  as  a  relapse  into 
her  former  sinful   disobedience   to  divine  com- 
mand, and  she  was  again  tried  and  condemned. 
This  time  she  could  not  escape.     The  sentence  of 
death,  after  the  first  outcry,  was  patiently  borne. 
She  appealed  from  the  bishop  (Pierre  Cauchon) 
to  God ;  stood  at  the  stake,  the  heretic's  cap  upon 
her  head,  pressing  to  her  heart  a  rude  wooden 
cross  which  a  pitiful   Englishman  had  made  for 
her;  spoke  a  word  of  sympathy  for  Rouen;  cleared 
the  king  of  all  responsibility  for  her  enterprise; 
called  upon  her  saints  and  her  Saviour ;  and  per- 
ished amid  the  flames.     Her  ashes  were  thrown 
into  the  Seine. 

The  king  whom  she  had  crowned  made  no  effort 
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to  free  her,  thinking,  perhaps,  he  was  well  rid  of 
her.  But  it  was  not  long,  before  her  death,  under 
sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  was  considered  a  veri- 
table martyrdom.  It  was  said  that  a  white  dove 
flew  towards  heaven  from  her  scaffold  in  witness 
of  her  virgin  innocence.  When  Rouen  was  taken 
in  1449,  the  king  ordered  a  revision  of  her  trial. 
Calixtus  III.,  on  demand  of  France,  had  the  pro- 
ceedings examined  by  the  bishops  and  the  inquisi- 
tor. Before  this  tribunal,  Joan's  mother  pleaded 
for  justice  to  the  memory  of  her  injured  child ; 
and  the  sentence  was  re-versed  by  the  Pope,  July 
7,  1456.  Her  name  is  now  reverently  spoken 
everywhere.  [A  fine  statue  of  her  was  unveiled 
in  the  Place  des  Pyramids,  Paris,  Feb.  25,  1873.] 

And  what  about  her  visions?  They  were  real, 
were  sent  from  God  to  incite  and  strengthen  her 
for  her  great  mission.  In  them  and  in  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  her  life  we  see  the  providence  of 
God.  Since  God  had  chosen  her  to  be  the  savior 
of  France,  he  chose  also  the  means  of  inducing  her 
to  play  the  part.  The  persons  beheld  are  proof 
of  this.  Why  did  she  not  see  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  Dionysius,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  guard- 
ian of  France  ?  And  whom  did  she  see  ?  The 
archangel  Michael,  who  was  the  victorious  angel 
of  the  covenant,  the  guardian  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and,  in  the  middle  age,  the  guardian  of 
Christian  nationality;  St.  Margaret,  the  dragon 
conqueress,  who  was  the  guardian  of  Christian 
virginity ;  and  St.  Catherine,  who  was  the  guard- 
ian of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  converting  learned  people  and  rulers 
generally.  Now,  nationality,  purity,  and  power  to 
convert  royal  persons,  scholars,  and  soldiers,  were 
exactly  what  was  needed  to  restore  France  to 
honor.  Joan  resembled,  somewhat,  Swedenborg 
and  other  seers.  But  her  saints  punished  her, 
and  she  did  penance.  They  came  back  after  her 
recantation,  and  then  she  no  longer  resisted  them, 
but  died  in  testimony  of  their  reality. 

[A  curious  phenomenon,  which  proved  the  re- 
versal of  feeling  in  favor  of  Joan,  was  the  appear- 
ance, in  1436,  of  a  false  Joan,  who  told  the  story 
that  some  other  woman  had  been  burnt  for  her. 
Many  believed  the  impostor.  She  married  Rob- 
ert des  Armoises  about  1439,  and  died  about  1444, 
having  previously  confessed  her  imposture. 

[Joan  of  Arc  is  thus  described:  "She  was  of 
medium  height,  stoutly  built,  but  finely  propor- 
tioned ;  and  her  frame  was  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue.  The  most  authentic  testimonies 
represent  her  as  less  comely  than  many  in  her 
own  station.  Her  features  expressed  rustic  hon- 
esty and  innocence  rather  than  mental  power; 

■L  i!'  6yeS  were  larSe>  melancholy,  and,  lit  up 
with  her  enthusiasm,  indescribably  charming. 
Her  voice  was  powerful,  but  sweet ;  and  her  man- 
ner possessed  a  fine  natural  dignity  and  grace, 
which,  while  it  repelled  familiarity,  softened  and 
subdued  even  the  rudest  of  the  soldiers." 

[Lit. — Proces  de  condamnation  et  de  rehabilitation 
<le  Jeanne  d' Arc,  ed.  J.  Quicherat,  Paris,  1841-49, 
o  vols.  ;  the  same:  Apercus  nouveaux  sur  Phist.  de 
J-'lArc  Paris,  1850.     The  Proces  are  in  Latin : 


P^ren,c«Ltranslati011'  by  E-  O'Reilly,  appeared 
Pans  1868.  One  of  the  best  works  is  Goenes  : 
„e  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Ratisbon,  1834.  For 
more  recent  Lives  of  Joan,  see  those  in  French  by 
«•  Martin  (last  ed.,  1875),  Wallon  (1860),  Vil- 


liaume  (1863)  ;  in  German,  by  Hase  (in  Neue 
Propheten,  1861),  Eysell  (1864),'  Hirzell  (1877); 
in  English,  by  Harriet  Parr  (1866),  Mrs.  Pray', 
(1874),  and  Miss  Janet  Tuckey  (1880).  One 
of  Schiller's  most  famous  dramas  is  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans.']  J.  P.  LANGE,  from  Herzog,  ed.  I. 

JOB.  The  Book  of  Job  is  a  product  of  the 
Chochma  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  All 
the  features  which  distinguish  the  Proverbs,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes,  from  the  pro- 
phetical books,  are  found  in  it.  It  is  the  product 
of  an  age  of  reflection  and  of  art,  and  does  not 
lay  claim  to  being  an  historical  work.  It  con- 
tains, however,  an  historical  tradition  which  the 
author  worked  over.  The  proper  names  do  not 
contain  a  trace  of  a  symbolical  purpose ;  and  pure 
invention  of  stories  was  not  a  custom  of  antiquity. 
Luther  said,  "I  hold  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  a 
record  of  facts ;  but,  that  every  thing  happened 
just  as  it  is  recorded,  I  do  not  believe,"  etc.  The 
author  does  not  once  refer,  even  indirectly,  to  the 
law,  religion,  or  history  of  Israel;  but  he  does 
not  ignore  his  Hebrew  stand-point.  In  the  nar- 
rative portion,  God  is  called  Jehovah  ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  book  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  called 
Eloah,  or  by  the  patriarchal  designation  Shaddai. 
It  is  noticeable,  that  only  the  most  ancient  form 
of  heathen  worship,  the  worship  of  the  stars,  is 
referred  to  (xxxi.  26-28),  and  that  he  intention- 
ally avoids  the  divine  name,  Lord  of  Hosts,  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  kings. 
The  book  discusses  a  theme  which  has  interest 
for  the  race  without  regard  to  nationality,  and  is 
the  Melchizedek  among  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Job  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz  (probably  the  Hau- 
ran) ;  but  the  time  is  not  indicated.  The  high 
age  (a  hundred  and  forty  years)  to  which  the 
patriarch  attained  (xlii.  16)  points  to  a  very  early 
period ;  and  this  explains  why  only  one  kind  of 
money  (xlii.  11 ;  comp,  Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  and 
only  the  three  most  ancient  musical  instruments 
are  mentioned  (xxi.  12,  xxx.  31;  comp.  Gen.  iv. 
21,  xxxi.  27).  A  hero  of  pre-Mosaic  times  suited 
the  author's  purposes  best,  as  ignorance  of  the  God 
of  Israel  after  the  possession  of  the  land  by  Joshua, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  sad  deficiency. 
Job  was  a  just  man,  who  was  plunged  from  great 
prosperity  into  the  depths  of  suffering.  He  was 
himself  unable  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this  sudden 
change.  The  attempt  was  made  by  his  friends, 
who  only  increased  his  trials.  They  sought  to 
console  him  by  insisting  that  suffering  is  invaria- 
bly the  punishment  of  transgression  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  assert  his  innocency,  which  Jehovah 
himself  finally  confirmed  (xlii.  8).  The  mistake 
of  the  comforters  was,  that  they  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  different  kinds  of  suffering  and  its 
cause.  Job's  sufferings  were  not  punitive,  but  a 
trial  which  he  was  called  upon,  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  to  endure.  His  friends  cannot  think  of 
suffering  without  sin,  and,  instead  of  offering 
words  of  sympathy,  heap  up  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance. But  there  is  a  kind  of  suffering  which 
does  not  proceed  from  God's  anger,  but  from  his 
love,  and  has  the  design  to  test  and  perfect  the 
piety  of  a  righteous  man.  This  is  the  lesson  the 
Book  of  Job  is  meant  to  teach. 

After  Job's  conversation  with  his  three  friends, 
and  the  renewed  protestation  of  his  innocency, 
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Jehovah  himself  appears  on  the  scene  to  solve  the 
problem.  But,  before  this  occurs,  a  certain  Elihu, 
the  Buzite,  appears,  and  interjects  four  discourses 
(xxxii.-xxxvii.).  He  was  a  young  man,  who  had 
up  to  this  time  been  restrained  by  considerations 
of  modesty  from  entering  into  the  conversation. 
He  now  censures  Job  for  justifying  himself  at  the 
expense  of  God,  and  the  three  friends  for  having 
had  only  words  of  condemnation  for  Job.  Elihu 
does  not  get  beyond  the  thoughts  of  these  friends, 
and  regards  Job's  sufferings  as  a  divine  course  of 
discipline,  which  will  issue  in  his  destruction 
unless  he  repents.  The  thought  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Eliphaz  had  before  expressed  (v.  17). 
Instead  of  treating  Job  as  a  righteous  man,  he 
treats  him  as  one  who  deserved  his  sufferings, 
and  whom  only  blasphemous  pride  and  ignorance 
deterred  from  repentance.  He  has  no  word  of 
sympathy.  He  does  not  make  any  reference  to 
Job's  patience.  His  answer  is  no  less  frigid  and 
formal  than  that  of  the  three  friends.  Jerome 
and  Gregory  the  Great  had  the  same  unfavorable 
impression  of  Elihu's  speeches.  The  former  saw 
in  him  a  representative  of  a  false  and  irreligious 
philosophy;  the  latter,  a  self-confident  and  vain 
babbler.  Herder  shared  the  same  view  when  he 
said,  "Elihu,  a  young  prophet,  assuming,  auda- 
cious, wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  heaps  up  figures 
without  meaning,  and  appears  as  an  empty  shad- 
ow. For  this  reason  no  one  replies  to  him." 
These  discourses  did  not  originate  with  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Their  diction,  and  method 
of  thought,  are  against  this  supposition.  Every 
reader  of  sesthetic  sensibility  must  feel,  when  he 
comes  to  chap,  xxxii.,  that  he  has  entered  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  There  is  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  assumed  pathos  of  this  portion  of  the 
book  and  the  massive  strength  of  the  rest.  The 
language  affords  no  proof  that  it  belongs  to  a 
later  period  of  composition  than  the  book  as  a 
whole ;  but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
style,  and  the  impression  cannot  be  avoided  that 
the  poet  is  far  behind  the  writer  of  the  rest  of  the 
book  in  ability.  We  miss  the  bold  and  sublime 
figures  and  the  ideal  thoughts  which  well  up  in 
the  rest  of  the  book  in  inexhaustible  fulness. 
With  this  single  exception,  the  Book  of  Job  is  the 
work  of  one  author,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  a  single 
genius.  This  is  now  almost  universally  acknowl- 
edged, except  in  the  case  of  xl.  15-xli.  26.  It  is 
urged  that  the  passages  about  the  crocodile  and 
leviathan  are  inappropriate  here  ;  but  the  very 
opposite  is  true,  for  these  two  fierce  monsters  are 
introduced  to  prove  to  Job  how  weak  he  is  com- 
pared to  the  other  creatures  over  which  God  rules. 
We  turn  now  to  the  skilful  construction  and 
form  of  the  composition.  "What  I  have  to  say 
under  this  head  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  said 
before  by  Hupfeld  {Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  christl. 
Wissensch.  u.  christl.  Leben,  1850).  With  him,  I 
regard  Job  as  a  drama,  and,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
a  tragedy.  In  the  prologue  (i.-iii.)  the  problem 
is  presented.  In  the  three  stages  of  the  discourse 
(iv.-xiv.,  xv.-xxi.,  xxii.-xxvi.)  it  becomes  more 
and  more  intricate  and  mysterious.  In  the  fifth 
part  (xxvii-xxxi.)  Job's  monologues  prepare  the 
way  for  the  solution.  This  follows  in  the  sixth 
part  (xxxviii.-xlii.  6).  And  in  the  last  part  the 
servant  of  God,  who  has  remained  faithful,  is 
crowned  with  the  benediction  of  Jehovah.    To  be 


sure,  it  is  not  a  perfect  drama  in  every  particular. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  there  is  no  interchange  of 
action,  nor  contest  with  the  fist  or  the  sword; 
yet  there  is  a  contest  of  thought  and  words.  The 
book  is  distinguished  by  its  full  and  clear  outlines 
of  character.  Satan,  Job's  wife,  Job  himself,  the 
three  friends,  stand  out  distinctly.  Each  of  the 
three  friends  has  his  individual  characteristics. 
The  poet  shows  his  dramatic  skill  in  gradually 
developing  the  contrast  between  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  feel 
incensed  with  the  latter;  in  spite,  of  some  truths 
they  utter,  and  in  sympathy  with  Job.  But  the 
culminating  feature  in  the  dramatic  art  consists 
in  this,  that,  while  the  book  nowhere  defines  the 
central  idea,  it  makes  it  vivid  and  lifelike.  The 
Book  of  Job  was  not  intended  for  the  stage  :  for 
the  Jews  got  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  at  a 
much  later  period,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  dramatic  representations  were  out  of  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion.  But  a 
drama  is  possible  without  a  stage.  Brentius,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Commentary  on  Job,  calls  it 
a  tragedy,  and  justifies  the  designation  from  the 
fact  that  persons  are  represented  in  it  as  talking, 
that  their  speeches  are  characterized  by  outbursts 
of  passion,  and  accusations,  of  longing  for  death, 
and  justification  before  God.  The  Job  of  the 
Hebrew  poet  is,  in  fact,  no  less  a  tragic  hero  than 
the  Gidipus  of  Sophocles.  Here  Jehovah  takes 
the  place  of  immutable  fate.  The  hero  is  over- 
whelmed with  mysterious  afflictions.  He  contends 
with  God  like  a  Titan ;  though,  to  be  sure,  all  is 
only  the  ghostly  creation  of  his  mind.  The  true 
God  finally  declares  his  innocence.  But  in  the 
mean  time  his  friends  prove  merciless  judges; 
and  nature  and  grace,  fancy  and  faith,  defiance 
and  humility,  fill  Job's  heart.  The  book  does  not 
end  with  the  destruction  of  the  hero  by  fate,  but 
the  end  of  the  hero  forever  destroys  the  notion 
of  fate.  In  the  development  of  this  train  of 
thought,  the  author  uses  the  most  elevated  style 
possible.  Figure  follows  figure :  all  that  nature 
and  man  can  present  of  the  sublime  and  the  mas- 
sive here  passes  before  us.  The  contents  are 
draped  in  the  garments  of  the  night,  yet  flash 
forth  with  glory.  "  The  diction  of  this  book," 
says  Luther,  "is  magnificent  and  sublime  as  no 
other  book  of  Scripture."  The  greatest  poets  of 
all  times,  especially  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  have 
drawn  from  it.  Jacobi  well  said,  that,  whether 
the  work  be  history  or  invention,  the  poet  was  a 
seer  of  God.  [Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  chapter  on 
Mahomet  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero  -Worship,  says, 
"  I  call  the  Book  of  Job  one  of  the  grandest  things 
ever  written  with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,_as  if  it 
were  not  Hebrew,  such  a  noble  universality,  dif- 
ferent from  noble  patriotism  or  sectarianism, 
reigns  in  it.  A  noble  book,  all  men's  book!  _  It 
is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending 
Problem,  —  man's  destiuy,  and  God's  ways  with 
him  here  in  this  earth.  .  .  There  is  nothing 
written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal 
literary  merit."  Mr.  Froude  calls  it  a  "book 
which  will  one  day,  perhaps,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  be  seen  towering  up 
alone,  far  above  all  the  poetry  of  the  world."] 

This  masterly  composition  cannot  be  placed 
before  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Oehler,  Eiehm, 
Dillman,  and   others,  put   it   after  the  reign  of 
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Solomon.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  them  ;  for  no 
work  belonging  to  the  Chochmah  literature  can 
compare  with  Job  in  classic  style,  except  the  Song 
of  Son°'s,  and  this  is  Solomonic.  The  abundant 
references  to  natural  history  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  general  in  Job  are  explained  by  the  broad, 
extensive  relations  of  Judsea  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  under  Solomon,  — to  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
Ophir,  Tarsus,  etc.  The  relation  of  the  book  to 
the  other  books  of  the  canon  also  points  to  this 
date.  The  utterances  concerning  the  future  are 
not  only  the  same  in  tenor,  but  also  often  identi- 
cal in  form,  with  those  of  the  psalms  of  David's 
and  Solomon's  reigns.  (Compare  Ps.  xvii.  15, 
lxxxviii.  10  sq.)  In  the  telling  language  of 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  Job  belongs  to  the  Old- 
Testament  books  of  longing  after  the  future. 
The  doctrine  about  wisdom  in  Proverbs  (i.  1-9, 
viii.)  declares  for  the  priority  of  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  Job  (xxviii.).  Both  authors  speak 
of  the  preciousness  of  wisdom  and  its  co-operation 
in  the  creation,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  words ; 
but  the  treatment  of  Proverbs  shows  a  develop- 
ment upon  that  of  Job,  and  wisdom  appears  per- 
sonified. The  agreement  between  Ps.  lxxxviii. 
and  lxxxix.  and  parts  of  Job  (vii.  7,  xiv.  14,  xvi. 
19,  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  34)  is  striking ;  and,  while  it 
does  not  prove  an  identity  of  authorship,  it  does 
indicate  that  Job  was  written  by  one  of  the  wise 
men  who  assembled  in  Solomon's  court.  This 
view  is  held  by  Rosenmiiller,  Havernick,  Vai- 
hinger,  Schlottmann,  Keil,  and  Hofmann ;  but 
the  prevailing  opinion  at  present  is,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  later  period,  —  the  period  between  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  that  is,  between  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  exile.  This  view  is  mainly  based 
upon  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
of  nations  into  captivity  (xii.  23).  But  as  for 
ourselves,  we  feel  confident  that  Job  was  a  much 
read  work  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  Amos, 
Isaiah,  and  Hezekiah  were  well  acquainted  with 
it. 

[Those  who  hold  that  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written  in  a  very  early  age,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
or  even  earlier,  urge  its  un-Jewish  tone  and  its 
general  spirit,  which  indicate  an  early  period  of 
the  race.  The  absence  of  all  references,  direct 
and  indirect,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  temple,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  sacrifices,  as  well  as  to  Jewish 
history,  is  very  striking,  and  is  justly  emphasized, 
fhe  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  a  Jew  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon  transferring  himself  to  a  pre-Mosaic 
condition  of  affairs,  and  ignoring  entirely  his 
own  religion,  cannot  be  easily  set  aside.  "This 
view  was  held  largely  among  the  Jews,  by  the 
lathers  (Origen,  Jerome,  etc.),  and  by  many 
modern  commentators,  including  Bertholdt,  Eich- 
horn,  Lowth,  Tayler  Lewis,  Canon  Cook,  etc.] 

[Lit.  —  Amongst  the  older  commentaries,  those 
ot  Gregory  the  Great  {Exposilio  in  beat.  Job.) 
and  Bkkxtius  (Annotations  in  Job.,  Hake,  1546) 
deserve  special  mention.  Amongst  the  more  re- 
cent ones  we  mention  Stuhlmann  :  Biob,  Ham- 
i*Y?'A804;  Umbreit:  D.  Buck  Hiob,  Heidelberg, 
J.8-*  (2d  ed.,  1832)  ;  Samuel  Lee:  The  Book  of 
the  Patriarch  Job,  London,  1837;  Vaihinger:  D. 
f  Hiob,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1842  (2d  ed.,  1856); 
schlottmann  :  D.  B.  Hiob  rerdeutscht  u.  erlautert, 
Berlin,  1851  ;  Conant  :  The  Book  of  Job,  New 
iork,  18o7;  A.  Ebrard  :  D.  B.  Hiob  als  poetisches 


Kunsticerk,  etc.,  Landau,  1858 ;  Renan  :  Le  livre 
de  Job  traduit  de  VHebreu,  avec  une  etude,  etc.,  Paris 
1859 ;  A.  B.  Davidson  :  A  Commentary,  Gram- 
matical and  Exegetical,  on  the  Book  of  Job,  vol.  i. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1862 ;  Delitzsch  :  D.  B. 
Hiob,  Leipzig,  1864  (2d  ed.,  1876;  English  transla- 
tion, 2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1869);  Dillmann:  Hiob, 
Leipzig,  1869;  Hengstenberg:  D.  B.  Hiob  erldut., 
Berlin,  1871-75,  2  parts ;  Zockler  :  The  Book  of 
Job,  translated  by  Professor  L.  (J.  Evans,  in 
Lange's  Commentary,  with  a  rhythmical  version 
by  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  1874';  Canon  Cook, 
in  Speaker's  Commentary,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1874;  C. 
P.  Robinson  :  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Job,  London,  1876;  Rogge  :  Hiob,  tier  Gemeinde 
dargeboten,  Erlangen,  1877  ;  J.  K.  Burr  :  The 
Book  of  Job  (intended  for  popular  use),  New  York, 
1879  (incorporated  in  Whedon's  Commentary, 
New  York,  1881) ;  D.  Thomas  :  Problematica 
mundi :  the  Book  of  Job  practically  and  exegelically 
considered,  London,  1878  (2d  ed.,  1879)  ;  Samuel 
Cox:  The  Book  of  Job,  London,  1880;  H.  J. 
Clarke  :  Job,  London,  1880;  G.  L.  Studer:  Das 
Buch  Hiob,  Bremen,  1881 ;  Bishop  Wordsworth 
(new  edition,  London,  1881).  See  also  Ewald: 
D.  Dichter  d.  A.  B.  (his  Job  was  translated  Lon- 
don, 1882)  ;  Hupfeld  :  Com.  in  quosdam  Jobeidos 
locos,  Halle,  1853 ;  J.  A.  Froude  :  The  Book  of 
Job,  in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects ;  W.  H. 
Green  :  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  unfolded, 
New  York,  1874 ;  Budde  :  Beitrdge  z.  Kritik  d.  B. 
Hiob,  Bonn,  1876 ;  Barth  :  Zur  Erklarung  des 
B.  Hiob,  Leipzig,  1876;  Ancessi  :  Job  et  I'Egypte, 
Paris,  1877  ;  Raymond  :  The  Book  of  Job :  essays 
and  a  metrical  paraphrase,  New  York,  1878;  Giese- 
brecht  :  Der  Wendepunkt  des  B.  Hiob,  cap  27  u. 
28,  Berlin,  1879;  and  the  art.  Job  by  A.  B. 
Davidson,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britcmnica.  For 
complete  literature,  see  the  Commentaries  of 
Delitzsch  and  Lange.]  DELITZSCH. 

JOBSON,  Frederick  James,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lincoln, 
1812;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  3,  1881.  He  was  arti- 
cled to  an  architect,  but  subsequently  ordained  to 
the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1834 ;  rose  to  eminence, 
and  became  president  of  the  conference  in  1869. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  usefulness,  and  wrote, 
besides  some  devotional  books,  Chapel  and  School 
Architecture  as  appropriate  to  the  Buildings  of  Non- 
conformists, London,  1850;  America  and  American 
Methodism,  1857  ;  Australia,  with  Notes  by  the  Way 
on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  and  the  Holy  Land,  1862. 

JO'EL  (^XV,  "Jehovah  is  God  "),  the  second  of 
the  Minor  Prophets.  From  the  contents  of  his 
prophecy  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  he  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  was  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  his  prophetic  activity.  He  prophe- 
sied in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Joash 
(877-847  B.C.).  The  usual  reasons  given  for  this 
view  are  the  following :  (1)  Amos  had  Joel's  proph- 
ecy before  him  (comp.  Amos  i.  2  with  Joel  iii.  16); 
(2)  Joel  had  the  hard  fate  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  under  Joram  fresh  before  his  mind,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Syrians,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  done,had  he  lived  after  Hazael's 
campaign  against  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Joash  (2  Kings  xii.  18  sqq.) ;  and  (3)  he 
refers  to  the  temple  services  and  priests  (i.  9,  13, 
ii.  14, 17),  which  points  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
which  was  restored  under  Joash,  and  retained  for 
thirty  years  of   his  reign.     This  is  the  view  of 
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Hitzig,  Ewald,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  others.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Knobel,  and  others  place  his  activity 
under  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah 
(when  Amos  prophesied).  Merx  regards  the 
prophecy  as  a  Midrash  written  after  445  B.C.;  [and 
Professor  W  Robertson  Smith,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  puts  it  in  the  period  after  Ezra,' 
and  finds  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  Joel's 
reference  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  chap.  ii.  7,  9]. 
The  pre-exile  date  rests,  above  all,  on  "  the  fresh- 
ness and  originality  of  Joel's  description,"  "the 
classical  form  of  the  prophecy,"  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Amos,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  contents,  which  not  only  do  not  refer 
to  the  Syrians,  but  presuppose  a  healthful  religious 
condition  for  Judah. 

The  occasion  of  Joel's  prophecy  was  a  terrible 
locust  scourge,  which  combined  with  a  drought 
to  completely  devastate  the  land.  In  the  first 
part  (i.-ii.  17)  the  prophet  describes  the  devasta- 
tion and  the  locusts,  and  exhorts  the  people  to 
repent  and  fast.  This  call  must  have  been  heeded 
(ii.  18,  19)  In  the  second  part  (ii.  19-iii.  21) 
he  predicts  prosperity  and  blessing.  This  predic- 
tion refers  to  the  near  future  in  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  etc.,  and  to  the  far  future  in  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  the  latter, 
all  nations  will  be  gathered  to  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  scourge  of  locusts  is  to  be 
interpreted  literally,  and  not  allegorically,  as  Je- 
rome, Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  [Lowth,  Pusey] 
do.  The  main  argument  for  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation is  the  name  which  is  given  to  the  army 
of  locusts  (ii.  20).  It  is  designated  as  the  "  north- 
ern." The  locusts  usually  start  from  the  deserts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  pursue  a  northerly  course; 
and  it  might  seem  at  first  more  accurate  and 
natural  to  explain  it  of  nations.  But  locusts  are 
also  found  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  might  well 
be  blown  in  a  southerly  direction  without  passing 
over  Mount  Lebanon.  However  this  may  be,  the 
remainder  of  the  description  militates  against  the 
allegorical  interpretation,  and  also  the  fact  that 
not  a  trace  of  a  reference  can  be  found  to  a  hostile 
invasion  before  or  afterwards  in  the  book.  There 
is  no  ground  for  calling  in  question  the  Joelic 
authorship.  Peter  quotes  Joel  (ii.  28,  29)  in  his 
sermon  at  the  temple  (Acts  ii.  17,  18),  and  applies 
the  prophecy  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Its  complete  fulfilment  we 
may  expect  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  in  glory. 
The  vision  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  Rev.  xix.  11 
sqq.  draws  upon  the  descriptions  of  Joel  and 
Zechariah  (xiv.).  [For  full  literature  see  Minor 
Prophets.  Special  Commentaries  by  Ursinus 
(Francov.,  1641),  Leusden  {Joel  explicatus,  Ultraj., 
1657),  Pococke  (Oxford,  1691),  Chandler  (Lon- 
don, 1735),  Baumgarten  (Halle,  1756),  Justi 
(Leipzig,  1792),  Credner  (Halle,  1831),  Meier 
(Tub.,  1841),  Wunsche  (Leip.,  1872).  Karle 
(Leip.,  1877),  and  A.  Merx  (Halle,  1879).  See 
art.  Joel,  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.]  VOLCK. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  and  his  Writings.  The 
peculiar  and  prominent  place  which  John  holds 
among  the  twelve  disciples  and  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  critical  assaults  upon 
the  writings  that  bear  his  name,  make  desirable 
a  comprehensive  presentation  of  his  character, 
activity,  and  literary  remains. 


I.  Life  and  Character  of  John.  —  Among 
the  apostles,  by  far  the  most  prominent  are  John, 
Peter,  and  Paul.  Compared  with  Peter,  impulsive 
and  quick  of  action,  John  was  of  a  quiet,  thought- 
ful, and  receptive  temperament.  He  treasured 
up  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  his  heart,  and  lost 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory.  When 
Jesus  speaks  and  acts,  he  does  not  ask,  like  Peter, 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  draw  the  sword  against 
Malchus  ?  Shall  I  build  three  tabernacles  ?  "  but 
rather,  "  What  does  He  do?  what  does  He  speak  ?  " 
It  is  due  to  this  attitude  that  his  memory,  like  a 
mirror,  reflected  the  inner  life  of  the  Lord,  and 
retained  whole  discourses  entire.  The  peculiar 
majesty  and  glory  of  Christ  was  certainly  not 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  other  disciples ;  but 
John  alone  was  competent  to  reproduce  them  in 
a  vivid  description.  The  other  evangelists  pre- 
serve those  discourses  and  acts  of  Jesus  which 
produced  greater  visible  effects  at  the  time,  —  the 
miracles,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  brought 
together  a  large  throng.  John  preserves  incidents, 
which,  though  equally  important,  were  not  accom- 
panied with  so  much  display,  —  the  conversations 
with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  and 
the  discussions  in  the  temple.  There  is  more 
resemblance  between  John  and  Paul.  They  are 
both  of  thoughtful,  reflective  disposition ;  but 
Paul's  mind  assumes  a  logical  and  dialectic  form. 
John  is  contemplative  only.  Paul  dwells  upon 
the  sinner's  appropriation  of  salvation,  John  upon 
its  author ;  Paul  upon  conversion,  John  upon  the 
fulness  of  life  in  Christ. 

John  has  been  called  the  "Apostle  of  Love," 
because  love  is  a  controlling  conception  in  his 
system.  This  word,  however,  occurs  as  frequently 
in  Paul's  writings,  only  he  uses  it  in  connection 
with  faith.  John  employs  it  as  the  opposite  of 
hatred  and  iniquity.  From  Luke  ix.  54,  where 
he  would  punish  the  Samaritan  villagers,  the  op- 
posite conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  violent  temperament.  Neither  of  these 
views  may  be  held  in  isolation.  He  was  a  man 
of  mild  disposition,  but  of  strong,  ardent  convic- 
tions. 

John  received  a  religious  training.  His  mother, 
Salome  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Matt.  xx.  20),  was  a  true 
Israelite,  and  afterwards  a  devoted  follower  of 
Christ  (Mark  xv.  40).  Tradition  points  to  Beth- 
saida  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  Chrysostom  and 
others  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point.  He 
had  some  means  (John  xix.  27),  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  better  connection  than  the  other  disciples, 
for  he  knew  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15).  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist 
before  he  was  called  of  Christ.  He  apprehended 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  that  prophet's  preach- 
ing better  than  any  of  the  other  disciples  (John 
i.  26-36).  As  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  leaned  upon 
Christ's  bosom,  and  is  called  "  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  He  gave  himself  up  unreservedly 
to  him. 

This  decision,  which  marked  his  attachment  to 
Christ,  likewise  distinguishes  his  conception  of 
Christ's  work.  Paul  depicts  the  struggle  of  the 
believer  in  appropriating  salvation :  John  portrays 
salvation  as  a  victory  of  the  light  already  won 
over  darkness.  Paul  treats  of  sin  largely  as 
weakness :  John  treats  of  it  as  iniquity.  It  was 
not  possible  for  John  to  do  the  work  which  Paul 
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did;  but  it  was  his  high  mission  to  keep  the 
Church,  already  established,  pure,  and  to  purify 
it.  It  was  nothis  mission  to  extend  the  Church, 
but  to  supplement  the  activity  of  the  other  apostles 
by  contending  against  the  corruption  within  its 
pale  and  the  rising  Gnosticism. 

John's  apostolical  activity  for  the  first  thirty  years 
after  the  resurrection  was  in  harmony  with  his 
nature,  —  a  quiet  and  retiring  one.  After  the  res- 
urrection he  occupied  no  prominent  official  posi- 
tion. If  it  were  not  for  Gal.  ii.  9,  we  would  not 
even  know  that  he  was  held  in  peculiar  esteem  at 
the  side  of  Peter  and  James  by  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  earliest  period  of  apostolic 
activity  he  is  found  in  company  with  Peter.  But 
the  latter  is  always  the  spokesman ;  and  even  in 
the  year  50,  at  the  council  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xv.)  it  is  Peter  and  James,  not  John,  who  are 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  year  58  James  and  the 
presbyters  alone  are  left  in  the  city  (Acts  xxi.  18). 
In  the  interval  the  other  apostles  seem  to  have 
been  scattered.  An  old  tradition  has  it  (Clemens 
Alex. :  Strom.,  vi.  5)  that  John  left  Jerusalem 
twelve  years  after  the  resurrection.  He  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus ;  but  he 
could  not  have  gone  there  long  before  Paul's 
death  (A.D.  64),  or  there  would  have  been  some 
reference  to  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
or  at  the  leave-taking  with  the  elders  of  Miletus. 
The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  agrees  that  he  pre- 
sided over  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  from  Ephe- 
sus as  a  centre.  Irenaeus  states  that  he  lived  there 
till  the  times  of  Trajan.  His  testimony  is  of 
peculiar  value,  for  his  teacher  Polycarp  had  been 
a  pupil  of  John. 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  he  was  banished 
to  Patmos.  Irenaeus  says  that  this  occurred  under 
Domitian ;  and  Jerome  gives  the  more  particular 
date  as  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  (94-95). 
[But  another  tradition  assigns  the  exile  to  the 
reign  of  Xero  (68).]  He  was  permitted  by  Nerva 
to  return  the  year  following.  These  are  all  the 
data  we  have  of  John's  life.  The  exact  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

II.  The  Writings  of  John  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  The  first  includes  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles  ;  the  second,  the  Apocalypse. 

(1)  The  Gospel  of  John  is  seen  at  first  sight  to 
differ  from  the  first  three  Gospels.  He  omits 
very  much  that  they  contain,  and  adds  much  new 
and  characteristic  matter.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
supplements  the  narratives  of  the  synoptists ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  his  design 
to  do  so.  But  in  a  deeper  sense  does  he  supplement 
their  narratives.  He  delineates  with  special  care 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  opening  his  Gospel 
with  a  narrative  of  his  divine  antecedents,  and 
reporting  frequent  discourses  in  which  Christ 
speaks  of  his  eternal  relation  to  the  Father.  He 
also  portrays  the  vital  union  of  Christ  with  be- 
lievers (John  iii.  8,  xiv.  16  sqq.,  xvii.  21-23). 
John's  individuality  was  not  the  sole  factor  lead- 
ing linn  to  give  to  his  Gospel  its  supplemental 
character.  He  was  led  to  do  this  by  the  special 
needs  of  the  Church,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it 
was  exposed. 

,  lie  awoke  to  the  realization  of  his  special  mis- 
sion in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century.  At  the 
tw  u  Paul  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Church  entered  upon  a  new  stage.     The  He- 


brew nation,  rejecting  the  witness  of  the  apostles, 
had  become  the  Diaspora.  Christianity  now  had 
to  do  only  with  Heathen  Borne  and  with  individ- 
ual Jews  as  they  opposed  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  period  was  past  in  which 
Paul  was  called  upon  to  contend  against  Judaiz- 
ing  tendencies  in  Christian  congregations.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  sealed  his  teaching. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  event,  there  was  a  Jewish 
party  in  the  Church,  which  so  little  understood  its 
meaning,  that  they  continued  to  cling  to  the  forms 
of  the  old  dispensation.  They  were  called  the  sect 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  in  its  ultimate  form  their 
system  was  known  as  Ebionitism.  They  saw  in 
Christ  only  a  lawgiver  and  a  man.  This  tendency 
did  not  reach  its  full  development  in  John's  time  ; 
but  his  keen  foresight  discerned  it  in  the  future, 
and  he  was  aroused  by  it  to  give  his  testimony  to 
the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ. 

Contemporary  with  this,  the  first  indications  of 
Gnosticism  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  At  the 
bottom  a  Heathen  philosophy,  it  incorporated  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  ignored  faith 
and  the  atonement.  Cerinthus,  the  first  impor- 
tant expounder  of  this  school,  taught  that  the 
world  was  not  created  by  God,  but  by  a  power  dis- 
tinct from  him ;  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary 
and  Joseph ;  that  at  his  baptism  he  received  the 
aion  Christ  into  union  with  himself,  and,  enlight- 
ened by  it,  taught  more  exalted  doctrines  concern- 
ing God  than  had  ever  been  taught  before.  This 
aion  withdrew  from  Jesus  before  the  passion,  so 
that  only  the  man  Jesus  suffered  on  the  cross. 
According  to  Polycarp,  John  met  Cerinthus  in  the 
baths,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  obliged 
to  contend  against  his  errors.  We  are  thus  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cerinthian  Gnosis  was 
the  principal  cause  which  induced  John  to  believe 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  make  known 
his  peculiar  gift,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  con- 
cealed. It  was  his  mission,  by  testifying  more 
emphatically  than  had  been  done  to  the  incarna- 
tion and  divinity  of  Christ,  to  lay  the  last  stone 
in  the  structure  of  apostolical  teaching.  He  em- 
phasizes faith  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31) 
over  against  a  bare  gnosis.  To  the  false  specula- 
tions which  denied  now  the  divinity,  now  the  hu- 
manity, of  Christ,  he  opposed  his  utterances  about 
his  eternal  relation  with  the  Father,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Father  through  him.  To  the  mere 
intellectual  striving  after  knowledge  without  holi- 
ness, he  opposes  the  mystical  life  of  the  union  with 
Christ.  The  best  evidence  that  this  is  the  design 
of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the  statement  of  chap, 
xx.  31 :  "These  are  written  that  ye  may  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that, 
believing,  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name."  No 
sharper  antithesis  to  Cerinthian  speculations  could 
be  conceived. 

(2)  A  further  proof  that  this  was  the  purpose 
of  the  evangelist  is  found  in  his  First  Epistle. 
This  work  resembles  the  Gospel  in  language,  style, 
tone,  and  ideas.  In  chap.  ii.  12-14  the  writer 
speaks  six  times  of  the  object  for  which  he  had 
written,  and  was  then  writing.  Must  not  these 
statements,  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  refer  to  some- 
thing else  than  the  Epistle,  —  to  the  Gospel  itself  ? 
If  this  point  be  well  taken,  then  the  Epistle  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment, as  J.  P   Lange  and  Hug  have  held  in  com- 
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mon  with  myself.  Be  this  granted  or  not,  it  may 
with  certainty  be  deduced  from  1  John  iv.  2  sqq. 
that  the  apostle  had  to  contend  with  such  as  de- 
nied that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  of  this  that  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  (John  xx.  31). 

(3)  The  Apocalypse  is  the  second  division  of 
John's  literary  labors.  Here  is  revealed  to  the 
seer  the  contrast  between  light  and  darkness,  truth 
and  falsehood,  which  is  the  underlying  theme  of 
the  Gospel,  to  its  final  consummation.  John  alone, 
whose  mind  had  been  occupied  with  these  con- 
trasts, was  capable  of  receiving  these  revelations. 
Tn  chap.  i.  1  he  declares  himself  definitely  as  the 
author  of  the  book.  Polycrates  pronounces  him 
who  leaned  on  the  Saviour's  bosom  to  have  re- 
ceived the  revelation,  like  a  priest  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament dispensation,  by  means  of  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim.  [Dr.  Ebrard  assigns  Revelation  to 
the  traditional  date  A.D.  95 ;  but  most  critics  now 
assign  it  to  A.D.  68-70. J 

(4)  The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  First  Epistle  is  established  by  incontrovertible 
proofs.  There  can  be  only  the  choice  between 
genuineness  and  designed  fraud ;  for  the  writer 
announces  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
Christ's  life  (John  i.  14,  xix.  35;  1  John  i.  1). 

Undesigned  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Johannean 
authorship  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  itself,  in 
the  evident  determination  to  avoid  the  mention  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  (John  i.  35,  xiii.  23,  xviii.  15, 
xix.  26,  xx.  2),  in  constantly  referring  to  himself 
as  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  in  giving  to 
Thomas  his  cognomen  (xi.  16),  etc  But  to  this 
indirect  testimony  comes  a  strong  and  unbroken 
chain  of  external  testimonies.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century  we  find  a  number  of  remi- 
niscences and  echoes  of  John  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  recognized.  Ignatius  must  have  reference  to 
him  when  he  compares  the  Spirit  with  the  wind, 
and  speaks  (Philad.  9 ;  Rom.  7)  of  Christ  as  the 
"  door  of  the  Father,"  and  the  "  bread  of  heaven." 
Justin  Martyr  (b.  about  89)  is  charged  with  Jo- 
hannean conceptions.  He  calls  Christ  the  "  living 
water,"  the  ?i6yo(  tov  Seov,  the  fiovoyeviji,  speaks  of 
the  incarnation  (aapKonoinSrivaC)  and  the  new  birth, 
and  refers,  time  and  again,  to  such  passages  as 
John  xiv.  2,  3.  Melito  of  Sardis  (150)  quotes 
John  vi.  54,  xii.  24,  xv.  5,  with  the  words,  "  Christ 
says  in  the  Gospel." 

Marcions  polemics  against  the  Gospel  show  that 
it  was  at  that  time  acknowledged  in  the  Church  to 
be  genuine  and  canonical  (Tertul. :  Adv.  Marc,  VI. 
3).  Valentin  us,  no  longer  questioning  its  genu- 
ineness, sought  to  establish  his  Gnosticism  by  an 
allegorical  exposition  of  it ;  and  his  pupil  Hera- 
cleon,  from  this  stand-point,  wrote  a  Commentary 
upon  it,  of  which  Origen  has  preserved  numerous 
fragments.  Basilides  (125)  cited  John  i.  9,  with 
the  words,  "  That  is  what  is  said  in  the  Gospels." 
Theodotus  cites  John  i.  9,  vi.  51,  etc. ;  and  Ptole- 
meus  {Ad  Floram),  John  i.  3.  Tatian  (about  170) 
wrote  a  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch  (about  169)  a  Commentary 
upon  the  four  Gospels,  which  Jerome  himself  had 
read.  Theophilus  (Ad  AutoL,  II.  22)  designates 
it  by  name.  Here  belongs  Irenseus  (b.  about  115), 
who  cites  the  Gospel  at  length.  Hippolytus,  Apoli- 
narius,  and  Papias,  all  three  are  to  be  added  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  genuineness.    These  testimonies  and 


other  facts  cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Gospel  is  post-apostolic.  Fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  John's  death  we  find  it  generally  re- 
ceived, and  held  in  highest  esteem.  The  concur- 
rence of  evidence  is  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  till 
late  in  the  history  of  rationalism,  that  its  genuine- 
ness was  attacked.  It  remained  for  the  Tubingen 
school  to  do  this,  who  hold  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But,  whatever  differences  of  idiom 
there  may  be,  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  two 
writings  is  the  same ;  and  the  variations  of  lan- 
guage are  explained  by  the  difference  of  the  theme 
and  the  time  of  their  composition. 

The  Appendix  (chap,  xxi.)  of  the  Gospel  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  evidence  for  its  genu- 
ineness. This  chapter  bears  marks  of  being 
written  by  the  apostle  himself  (ver.  24).  It  was 
written  by  him  after  the  first  composition,  and 
added  to  the  Gospel,  not  by  his  own  hand,  but  by 
the  hand  of  another,  perhaps  by  the  presbyter 
John  (vers.  24,  25).  He  bore  witness  to  the  au- 
thorship ;  and  this  Appendix  must  have  been  add- 
ed very  soon  after  the  composition  of  the  Gospel, 
as  it  is  not  wanting  in  a  single  manuscript. 

[Lit.  —  The  Johannean  literature  has  grown 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty  years,  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  assaults  made  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  Strauss, 
Baur,  Keim,  Renan,  and  their  sympathizers.  As 
Ebrard,  in  Herzog,  gives  no  literature,  we  append 
here  a  selection  of  the  most  important  works, 
referring  for  fuller  lists  to  Schaff's  Church  His- 
tory, revised  edition,  vol.  i.,  1882,  pp.  406  sqq., 
and  to  Gregory's  Appendix  to  his  translation  of 
Luthardt's  Commentary,  Edinburgh,  1875. 

I.  Biographical  and  Critical.  —  Fr.  Trench  : 
Life  and  Character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Lon- 
don, 1850)  ;  Dean  Stanley  :  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age  (3d  ed.,  1874,  pp.  234-281); 
Krenkel  :  D.  Apostel  Johannes  (Leipzig,  1871); 
J.  Catergian:  Ecclesice  Ephesince  de  obitu  Joannis 
apostoli  narratio,  ex  versione  J.  Carmenica  sceculi  V., 
latine.  (Wien,  1877)  ;  Macdonald  :  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  John  (New  York,  1877)  ;  Niese  : 
Das  Leben  des  heiligen  Johannes  (Leipzig,  1878)  ; 
Culcross  :  John,  whom  Jesus  loced  (New  York, 
1878).  Compare  the  biographical  sketches  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  Commentaries  of  LiicKE, 
Lange,  Luthardt,  Godet,  etc. 

II.  Doctrinal.  —  The  Johannean  type  of  doc- 
trine is  expounded  by  Neander  (1847),  From- 
mann  (D.  Johann.  Lehrbegriff,  Leipzig,  1839), 
C.  Reinh.  Kostlin  (1843),  Reuss  (La  Thiol, 
johannique,  Paris  1879),  Schmid,  Baur,  Hilgen- 
feld  (1849  and  1863),  B.  Weiss  (D.  Johann. 
Lehrbegriff,  1862,  and  in  Bibl.  Theol.  des  N.  T., 
3d  ed.,  1880). 

III.  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel.  —  Lampe 
(1724,  3  vols.),  LiicKE  (1820;  3ded.,  1843),  Tho- 
luck  (1827;  7th  ed.,  1857),  Hengstexbeug 
(1863;  2d  ed.,  1867;  English  translation,  I860), 
Luthardt  (1852  ;  2d  ed.,  entirely  rewritten,  1875, 
1876  ;  translated  by  Gregory),  De  Wette-Bruck- 
ner  (5th  ed.,  1863),  Meyer  (6th  ed.  by  Weiss, 
1880),  Ewald  (1861),  Godet  (1865;  2d  ed.,  1877; 
3d  ed. ,  Paris,  1881 ;  translated  from  second  edition 
by  Cusin  and  Taylor,  Edinburgh,  1877,  3  vols.), 
Lange  (as  translated  and  enlarged  by  Schaff, 
New  York   and   Edinburgh,    1871),    Westcott 
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(in  Speaker's  Commentary,  1879),  Milligan  and 
Moulton  (in  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary, 
1880),  R.  Govett  (1881),  Keil  (1881),  Couard 
(1882). 

IV.  Special  Treatises  on  the  Genuineness  and 
Credibility.  —  (1)  Writers  against  the  Genuine- 
ness: E.  Evanson  (1792),  K.  G.  Bretschnei- 
der  (1820),  Baur  (1844,  and  again  in  1817, 1859), 
Keim  (1867),  Scohlten  (1871),  Samuel  David- 
son* (1868  and  1882),  A.  Thoma  (Die  Genesis  des 
Johannes  Evangeliums,  Berlin,  1882),  Edwin  A. 
Abbott  (in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  x.,  art. 
Gospels,  1879).  (2)  Writers  for  the  Genuine- 
ness: Schi.eiermacher,  Lucke  (1820  and  1840), 
Bleek  (1816  and  1862),  and  De  Wette  (after 
some  hesitation,  1837;  5th  ed.,  by  Bruckner, 
1863),  Crkdxer  (1836),  Neandee  (1837),  Tho- 
uck  (1837),  Andrews  Norton  (1837-44,  3  vols. ; 
2d  ed.,  1846),  Ebrard  (1845),  Astie  (1863), 
Teschendorf  (1865;  4th  ed.,  1866),  Riggenbach 
(1*66),  Meyer  (Commentary ,  5th  ed.,  1869),  Weiss 
(6th  ed.  of  Meyer,  1880),  Van  Osterzee  (1867, 
against  Scholten,  English  translation  by  Hurst), 
Laxge  (1871),  Sanday  (1872),  Luthardt  (2d 
ed.,  1875),  Lightfoot  (in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
new, 1875-77,  against  Supernatural  Religion'), 
Beyschlag  (Zur  Johanneischen  Frage,  Gotha, 
1876),  George  P.  Fisher  (Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1877),  Godet  (Commentaire  ;  3d  ed., 
"  completement  revue,"  vol.  i.,  Introduction  histo- 
rique  et  critique,  Paris,  1881,  376  pp.),  Westcott 
(Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  1862,  1875,  and  Com- 
mentary, 1879),  McClellan  (The  Four  Gospels, 
1875),  Milligan  (several  articles  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  for  1867,  1868, 1871,  and  in  his  and 
Moi-ltox's  Commentary,  1880),  Ezra  Abbot 
(The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  The  Eternal 
Evidences,  Boston,  1880).  See  also  E.  H.  Sears  : 
The  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Heart  of  Christ,  Boston, 
1872 ;  and  T.  Griffith  :  The  Gospel  of  the  Di- 
vine Life :  a  Study,  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  Lon- 
don, lssi. 

^ .  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles.  —  Calvin, 
Bullinger,  Lucke  (3d  ed.,  1856),  De  Wette 
(1837;  5th  ed.  by  Bruckner,  1863),  Neaxder 
(1851 ;  English  translation  by  Mrs.  Conant,  1852), 
Dcsterdieck  (1852-56,  2  vols.),  Huther  (in 
Meyer's  Commentary,  1855;  4th  ed.,  1880),  F  D. 
Maurice  (1857),  Ebrard  (in  Olshausen's  Com- 
mentary, 1859 ;  translated  by  W  B.  Pope,  Edin- 
burgh, I860),  Ewald  (1861),  Brauxe  (in  Lange's 
Commentary,  1865  ;  English  edition  bv  Mombert, 
l^O.  Caxdlish  (1866),  Erich  Haupt  (1869; 
i8n-7hsh  translation  by  W  B.  Pope,  Edinburgh, 
lo<J),  R.  Rothe  (posthumous,  ed.  by  K.  Muhl- 
hauser,  1879),  C.  A.  Wolf  (1881).  For  Lit.  on 
the  Apocalypse,  see  Revelation.]  ebrard. 
.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  son  of  the  priest  Zacha- 
nas  and  Elisabeth ;  born  six  months  before  Jesus, 
and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  half 
ot  the  year  749  A.TJ.C.  (B.C.  5),  in  a  city  of 
•'udah  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  Hebron 
oi  Jutta.  His  birth  was  announced  by  an  ana-el 
ot  the  Lord  (Luke  i.  13),  who  prophesied  that  he 
Mould  be  anointed  with  the  spirit  and  power  of 
JMijah.  For  thirty  years  we  hear  nothing  of  him, 
except  that  he  was  in  the  deserts  (Luke  i.  80). 
ne  suddenly  appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  interval, 
Z  t  re.±ormer  and  prophet.  His  appearance  was 
«iat  ot  an  ascetic.     His  clothing  consisted  of  a 


garment  of  camel's  hair  bound  by  a  leathern 
girdle;  his  food,  locusts  and  wild  honey  (Matt, 
iii.  4,  etc.).  The  angelic  announcement  that  he 
should  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  took  the  vows  of  a  Nazarite. 
John  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  manners 
of  his  age  ;  and  his  message,  to  its  ways  of  think- 
ing. The  central  doctrine  of  his  preaching  was 
in  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  works,  — 
repentance  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  With  his  preaching  he  asso- 
ciated a  baptism  of  repentance  looking  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  3 ; 
Acts  xiii.  24).  It  was  a  confession  of  personal 
guilt  (Matt.  iii.  6),  and  an  invitation  into  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  expecting  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  was,  however,  a  baptism  only  of 
water,  as  opposed  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and 
fire,  which  was  introduced  by  Christ  (Matt.  iii. 
11 ;  John  i.  26,  etc.) 

John's  fame  extended  far  and  wide  through 
the  land,  and  spread  among  all  classes.  Throngs 
came  to  his  baptism  at  Bethabara,  of  publicans 
and  soldiers,  as  well  as  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
(Matt.  iii.  7,  xi.  7,  etc.).  There  was  a  preva- 
lent expectation  that  he  might  prove  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  and  the  Sanhedrin  sent  out  a  delegation 
to  question  him  about  it  (Luke  iii.  15;  John  i. 
20;  Acts  xiii.  25).  His  influence  over  the  masses 
was  very  great ;  and  it  was  dangerous,  in  their 
presence,  to  deny  that  he  was  a  prophet  (Matt, 
xxi.  26,  etc.).  John  was  more  than  reformer: 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  He  represented 
himself,  in  accordance  with  Isa.  xl.  3,  as  a  "  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,"  etc.  (John  i.  23). 
With  ingenuous  humility  he  rejected  all  claims  of 
Messianic  dignity,  and  points  to  the  Greater  One, 
whose  shoes'  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose 
(Matt.  iii.  11 ;  John  i.  27  ;  Acts  xiii.  25).  He 
designated  Christ  more  particularly  as  pre-existent 
to  himself,  though  his  junior  in  birth  (John  i. 
15,  30),  as  the  Son  of  God  (John  i.  34),  and, 
with  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  7,  as  the  "  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world" 
(John  i.  29,  36).  His  public  activity  did  not  last 
more  than  two  years  at  the  most.  He  was  cast 
into  the  prison  of  Machserus  for  his  bold  arraign- 
ment of  Herod  Antipas  for  his  adulterous  con- 
nection with  Herodias  (John  iii.  24,  etc.),  and 
was  subsequently  beheaded,  in  obedience  to  an 
oath  the  king,  in  a  moment  of  voluptuous  fes- 
tivity, made  to  Salome,  Herodias'  daughter  (Matt, 
xiv.  3  sqq.,  etc.).  According  to  Josephus,  the 
reason  for  the  beheadal  was  jealousy  at  John's 
preponderant  influence  with  the  people  (Anliq., 
XVIII.  5,  2).  The  mission  of  the  deputation  to 
Christ  from  his  prison  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  doubt  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  to  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  with  his  slow  and  unexpected 
method  of  procedure  (Matt.  xi.  2;  Luke  vii.  19, 
etc.).  Christ  pronounced  John  the  Baptist  to  be 
the  greatest  among  the  prophets,  although  less 
than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Luke 
vii.  28).  He  was  a  "burning  and  shining  light  " 
(John  v.  33,  35),  and  the  Elijah  whose  corning 
prophets  had  predicted  (Mai.  iii.  1 ;  John  i.  21, 
etc.).  He  did  no  miracle  (John  x.  41);  but  he 
prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  stands  on  a 
lofty  plane  of  pre-eminence,  for  his  self-denial, 
intrepid  courage,    and   childlike   humility.      tT" 
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represents  the  completion  of  the  old  dispensation, 
which,  like  the  morning  star,  was  paling  before 
the  rising  sun  of  the  new  economy  (John  iii.  30). 

Lit.  —  See  the  various  Commentaries  and  Lives 
of  Christ  [Holmes  :  John  the  Baptist,  Bampton 
Lecture,  London,  1783 ;  Reynolds  :  John  the 
Baptist,  London,  1871 ;  Symington  :  Vox  Clamnn- 
tis,  Life  and  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  London, 
1882].  GUDER. 

JOHN  is  the  name  of  twenty-three  popes. — 
John  I.,  Saint,  b.  in  Siena,  and  made  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Aug.  13,  523.  He  was  sent  by  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  Byzantium,  to  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  the  Arians,  against  whom  the 
emperor,  Justin  II.,  had  issued  an  edict.  Tradi- 
tion says  he  was  received  with  much  honor  at  the 
Eastern  capital.  Returning  to  Ravenna,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  May  18,  526. 

—  John  II.  (Dec.  31,  532-May  27,  535)  had  to 
make  many  queer  shifts  between  the  dogmatical 
prescripts  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the  dog- 
matical decisions  of  his  predecessor,  Hormisdas. 

—  John  III.  (July  14,  560-July  13,573).  —  John  IV., 
b.  in  Dalmatia,  and  consecrated  Pope,  Dec.  25, 
640 ;  d.  Oct.  12,  642.  He  was  zealous  in  estab- 
lishing monasteries.  In  the  debate  on  the  Mono- 
thelitic  confession  of  the  Patriarch  Sergius,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  defended  the  orthodoxy  of  his  predecessor, 
Honorius.  His  synod  in  Rome  of  641  condemned 
Monothelitism.  —  John  V.  (May  or  July,  685- Aug. 
2,  686)  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  spent  most  of  the 
time  of  his  reign  in  bed.  His  alleged  letters  are 
probably  spurious.  —  John  VI.  (Oct.  30,  701-Jan. 
10,  705).  —John  VII.  (March  1,  705-Oct.  18,  707) 
received  from  Justinian  II.  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trulla,  but  dared  not  pronounce  upon 
them.  —  John  VIII.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  made 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Dec.  14,  872.  He  was  a  bold 
spirit,  of  restless  ambition,  and  skilled  in  state- 
craft. He  conceived  large  plans  of  extending  the 
territory  of  the  Pope  over  all  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  and  of  using  the  emperors  in  the 
interest  of  the  papal  power  in  Italy.  They  were 
all  shattered.  He  crowned  Charles  the  Bald  king 
of  France  875.  The  king  made  him  large  dona- 
tions of  territory.  In  881  he  crowned  his  suc- 
cessor, Charles  the  Fat,  expecting  to  get  aid 
against  the  Saracens.  In  this  he  failed.  He 
recognized  Photius  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  hope  of  securing  the  aid  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  to  further  his  schemes  in  Italy.  Finding 
himself  disappointed,  he  retracted  the  recognition. 
He  confirmed  Methodius  as  bishop  among  the 
Slavs.  He  was  murdered  with  a  hammer,  Dec. 
15,  882.  Three  hundred  and  eight  of  John's 
letters  are  extant.     See  Mansi  :   Concil.,  T.  xvii. 

—  John  IX.  (June,  898-July,  900)  held  two  synods, 

—  one  in  Rome,  which  gave  Formosus  redress, 
and  another  at  Ravenna,  against  robbery  of 
church  property.  Mansi  :  Council.,  xviii.  —  Joh n 
X.,  raised,  by  the  influence  of  the  profligate  Theo- 
dora, to  the  sees  of  Bologna  and  Ravenna,  and  in 
914  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  worldly  amusements,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  popes  to  enter  armed  into  the  camp.  He  led 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  marauding 
Saracens.  He  was  suffocated  in  prison  in  929.  — 
John  XI.  (March,  931-January,  936),  a  son  of 
Marozia  and  Sergius  III.,  was  at  one  time  impris- 


oned by  his  half-brother,  Alberic.  —  John  XII, 
(Octavian)  followed  his  father  as  Prince  (Patricius) 
of  Rome,  from  which  position  he  was  suddenly 
called,  in  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year,  to  the 
papal  office,  Dec.  16,  955.  Like  his  predecessors, 
he  was  ambitious  to  secure  the  supposed  temporal 
rights  of  the  Pope,  and  called  in  Otto  I.  across 
the  Alps  to  his  aid  against  King  Berengar  and  the 
Greeks.  Although  Otto  promised  safety  for  the 
person  of  John,  and  continuance  in  the  inher- 
itance of  Peter,  yet  the  struggle  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  emperors  began  with  him.  lie 
secured  from  John  an  oath  never  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Berengar  and  the  Greeks.  John  for- 
got his  pledge,  and  in  963  was  forced  to  flee  before 
Otto  as  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city.  The 
Romans  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  never  to 
elect  or  consecrate  a  pope  without  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  or  his  son.  John  led  a  wanton  life, 
and  the  Lateran  rang  with  sounds  of  impure 
revelry  and  Pagan  oaths  over  games  of  chance. 
He  was  convicted,  by  a  synod  held  in  St.  Peter's 
in  963,  of  various  crimes,  —  such  as  murder,  for- 
nication, perjury,  —  and  deposed.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Otto,  he  returned  to  the  city,  was 
re-instated  by  a  second  synod,  but  died  suddenly, 
on  May  14,  964,  in  an  adulterous  bed,  of  apo- 
plexy. See  Giesebrecht  :  Gesch.  d.  deutsch. 
Kaiserzeit,  and  Dummler  :  Otto  d.  Grosse,  Leipzig, 
1876.— John  XIII.  (Oct.  1,  965-Sept.  6,  972)  was 
expelled  from  Rome  by  the  nobility,  but  was 
restored  and  upheld  by  the  Emperor  Otto,  who, 
at  a  synod  of  Ravenna,  guaranteed  to  the  Roman 
see  the  possession,  not  only  of  the  city  and 
circle  of  Ravenna,  but  every  estate  which  it  had 
ever  held.  Lives  of  him  in  Muratori  :  Script, 
rerum  Ital.,  T.  iii.  pt.  ii.  —  John  XIV.  (November  or 
December,  983- Aug.  20,  984)  perished  in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  had 
been  confined  by  Boniface  VII.  —  John  XV.  (Sep- 
tember, 985-April,  996)  was  expelled  from  Rome 
by  John  Crescentius,  but  managed  to  return,  and 
to  fill  his  private  coffers  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Church.  — John  XVI.  (May,  997-March,  998),  a 
Greek  by  birth,  was  made  Pope  by  John  Crescen- 
tius, but  overtaken  by  Gregory  V.,  and  fearfully 
mutilated  by  him.  — John  XVII.  (June  13-Dec.  7, 
1003).  — John  XVIII.  (Dec.  25,  1003-June,  1009) 
was,  like  his  predecessor,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Patrician,  the  son  of  John  Crescen- 
tius.—John  XIX.  (July,  1024-January,  1033) 
was  a  layman  when  he  grasped  the  tiara,  by  force 
and  by  bribery,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Benedict  VIII.,  and  received  on  one  day  all  the 
ecclesiastical  orders.  —  John  XXI.  (Sept.  8,  1276- 
May  20,  1277)  ought  to  be  counted  as  John  XX., 
but  called  himself  John  XXI.  The  confusion 
begins  with  John  XVIL,  who  is  also  called  John 
XVIII.,  some  antipope  of  the  name  John  being 
counted  John  XVII.  It  is  not  altogether  certain 
whether  John  XXI.  is  identical  with  Petrus 
Hispanus,  the  noted  author  of  several  medical 
and  philosophical  treatises.  Potthast  :  Reg. 
Pontif.  Rom.,  vol.  ii.  —  John  XXII.,  a  French- 
man, b.  in  Cahors,  of  humble  parentage,  and 
elected,  by  the  conclave,  Pope  at  Lyons,  Aug.  7, 
1316.  He  had  his  residence  at  Avignon.  In  1324 
he  showed  himself  the  slave  of  the  French  king 
by  the  excommunication  of  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
who,  in  turn,  called  a  general  council,  declared 
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John  a  heretic,  secured,  through  a  synod  in  Rome, 
his  deposition  and  the  election  of  Nicolaus  V.  to 
his  place.  John  sanctioned  the  custom  of  salut- 
ing the  Virgin  with  three  Ave  Marias  in  honor 
of  "the  Trinity,  deprived  the  towns  of  the  right 
of  electing  their  bishops,  and  left  behind  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  which  he  had  secured  by 
annats,  and  otherwise.  He  died  Dec.  4,  1334. 
—  John  XXIII.,  a  Neapolitan  of  fine  talents,  but 
corrupt  morals ;  d.  Dec.  22,  1419.  He  secured, 
by  bribes  and  threats,  his  election,  on  May  17, 
1410,  to  the  papal  throne.  He  was  deposed,  and 
imprisoned  in  Heidelberg ;  but,  escaping,  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Martin  V.,  and  was  made  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Tusculum.  G-  VOIGT. 

JOHN,  Popess.     See  Joan,  Pope. 

JOHN  IV.,  Jejunator  (the  Faster),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  582-595;  had  a  high  reputation 
for  piety.  He  became  involved  in  difficulties  with 
Popes  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I.,  by  following 
the  precedent  of  some  of  his  predecessors  in  assum- 
ing the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch.  Gregory 
was  intensely  aroused  by  this  assumption,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  suggestion  of  Satan,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  near  advent  of  Antichrist.  John  soon 
died,  and  the  Greek  Church  placed  his  name  on 
the  calendar  of  the  saints.  A  later  and  untrust- 
worthy tradition  states  that  Gregory  had  excom- 
municated him  before  his  death. 

The  writing's  attributed  to  John  {Libellus  pceni- 
tentialis  and  Tractalus  de  Confessione  et  pozniteniia) 
are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  See  Life  of 
John,  by  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  the  Church 
History  of  Schrockh.  wagenmann. 

JOHN  X.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  known 
for  his  connection  with  the  measures  of  the  Em- 
peror Michael  Paleologus,  looking  to  the  union 
of  Christendom.  He  at  first  refused  his  aid,  and 
declared  the  Latins  heretics,  for  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  He  there  had  leisure  to  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  to  change  his  mind.  He 
was  released,  and  made  patriarch,  but,  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  retired  to  a  cloister  in  1283. 
He  was  again  restored,  and  again  exiled,  dying 
1298.  The  Greek  Church  excludes  his  name 
from  the  number  of  the  orthodox.  GASS. 

JOHN  OF  ANTIOCH,  surnamed  Scholasticus  ; 
b.  at  Sirimis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch  ; 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  latter  city,  and  was 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  when,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  he  was  sent  as  apocrisiarius  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  Monophysite  controversies  the 
emperor  opposed  the  orthodox  ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  compel  Eutychius  the  patriarch  to  submit 
to  his  views,  he  had  him  deposed  by  a  synod  of 
564,  and  John  placed  in  his  stead.  John,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  known  to  us  through  his  Collectio 
Canonum,  which  he  made  while  presbyter  of  An- 
tioch. It  contains  eighty-six  so-called  apostolical 
canons.  The  Nomocanon,  containing  some  addi- 
tional capita  ecclesiaslica  and  a  number  of  civil 
Jaws,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  Both  collections 
are  found  (Greek  and  Latin)  in  II.  Justelli  : 
XMiotheca  Juris  Canonici,  Paris,  1662,  t.  ii.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  generally  fixed  at  578. 

JOHN  OF  AVILA,  the  modern  apostle  of  Anda- 
lusia; b.  at  Almodo'var  del  Campo,  in  the  diocese 
ot  loledo,  1502;  d.  at  Montilla,  May  10,  1569, 
began  to  study  law  at  Salamanca,  when  he  was 


fourteen  years  old,  but  retired  soon  after  to  his 
home,  where  for  three  years  he  led  a  life  of  the 
severest  asceticism.  After  studying  theology  at 
.Alcala,  under  Domingo  de  Soto, he  began  to  preach 
at  Seville,  Cordova,  Granada,  everywhere  produ- 
cing the  deepest  impression.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition,  but  refused  to  answer.  He 
was  offered  the  highest  preferments  in  the  Church, 
but  declined  to  accept.  His  health  failed,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  had 
to  confine  himself  to  teaching  in  a  monastery. 
Several  of  his  works,  De  los  malos  languages  del 
Mundo,  Epistolario  espirilual,  were  translated  into 
French,  English,  and  German.  A  collected  edi- 
tion appeared  in  Madrid,  1757,  in  nine  volumes 
quarto.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Luis  de 
Granada  and  Nicolas  Antonio  (BiOliotheca  His- 
pana  Nova,  I.).  BENRATH. 

JOHN  OF  CHUR  (Coire),  surnamed  Riitberg. 
The  term  "Friends  of  God"  is  applied  to  the 
mystics  and  pietists  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  yearned  for  a  more  vital 
type  of  religion  than  they  found  in  the  Church. 
Here  and  there  they  formed  brotherhoods,  and 
not  infrequently  laymen  were  their  leaders.  They 
flourished  especially  in  the  Rhineland,  Cologne, 
Strassburg,  and  the  Netherlands.  Eckart  (d. 
about  1329)  and  Tauler  (1290-1361)  belonged  to 
their  number,  and  also  the  author  of  the  work 
called  The  German  Theology. 

John  of  Chur,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  was 
one  of  the  "Friends  of  God."  Suddenly  arrested 
in  a  wild  career,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
mystical  contemplations.  He  renounced  all  his 
fortune,  to  which  he  had  fallen  heir  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  distributed  it  for  benevolent 
purposes.  He  regarded  suffering  as  a  special  gift 
of  divine  grace ;  and  even  evil  thoughts,  doubts, 
and  impure  desires,  he  believed  were  to  be  pa- 
tiently endured,  rather  than  striven  against,  for 
they  were  dispensed  by  God.  He  taught  that  the 
perfect  man  "has  become  one  with  God  when 
he  wants  nothing  else  except  what  God  wills." 
About  1357  he  sought  to  unite  his  friends  who 
were  of  the  same  spirit  into  a  society.  From 
indications  in  his  writings,  we  conclude  that  Chur, 
or  Coire,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  Switzer- 
land, was  his  native  city.  In  1365  he  determined 
to  separate  himself  from  the  bustle  of  the  town, 
and  led  with  two  companions,  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  by  a  black  dog,  he  wandered  to  a  moun- 
tain, where  he  built  a  chapel-  He  died  about  the 
year  1380.  Little  is  known  definitely  about  his 
life ;  but  I  am  led  by  my  investigations  to  con- 
clude that  he  built  his  chapel  on  a  mountain  in 
the  canton  St.  Gall,  near  the  castle  Riitberg. 
For  this  reason  I  have  given  him  the  distinguish 
ing  surname  of  Riitberg.  Among  the  printed 
writings  of  John  of  Chur  the  principal  one  is 
The  Book  of  the  Five  Men  (D.  Buck  von  d.  5  Man- 
neti). 

Lit.  —  Dexifle  :  D.  Gotlesfreund  im  Oberland 
u.  Nikolaus  v.  Basel,  Munich,  1875  ;  Aug.  Ju.ndt  : 
Les  Amis  de  Dieu  au  quatorzieme  siecle,  Pans, 
1879.  (C.  SCHMIDT;  AUG.  JUNDT. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  surnamed  Chrysor- 
rhoas  (cjoldpourivg)  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
and  called,  among  the  Arabs,  Mansur,  is  the  last 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  most  authoritative 
theologian  in  the  Oriental  Church.     The  main 
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facts  of  his  life  are  taken  from  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  a  legendary  style.  He  was  born  in 
Damascus  (then  under  Saracenic  rule),  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  His  father,  Sergius,  placed  him  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Italian  monk  Cosmas.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  raised  to  high 
official  position  by  the  caliph.  About  the  year 
730  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  out  of  revenge 
for  a  book  John  had  written  in  defence  of  images, 
the  use  of  which  he  was  seeking  to  abolish,  con- 
victed him,  by  the  aid  of  a  forged  letter,  of  trea- 
son to  the  caliph,  who  ordered  one  of  his  hands 
to  be  cut  off.  John  prostrated  himself  before 
the  Virgin,  who  restored  the  maimed  part.  Out 
of  gratitude  to  her,  whom  he  calls  the  "  Mother 
of  God,  and  mistress  of  all  creation "  {De  Fide 
Orthod.,  iii.  12,  iv.  14),  he  renounced  his  office, 
to  which  he  had  been  recalled,  distributed  his 
goods  amongst  his  relatives  and  in  alms,  and 
entered  the  convent  of  St.  Sabas,  near  Jerusa- 
lem. He  was  subsequently  ordained  presbyter 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  last  period  of  his  life  he 
defended  with  great  zeal,  against  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Capronymus,  the  use  of  images,  trav- 
elling through  Syria,  and  even  going  to  Constan- 
tinople, in  this  interest.  It  is  probable  that  he 
returned  to  the  convent,  where  he  died  some 
time  between  the  years  754  and  787 

John's  principal  work  is  the  Fountain  of  Knowl- 
edge (^vyv  yvuaeuc),  which  consists  of  three  parts, 
—  an  application  of  Aristotle's  Dialectic  to  the- 
ology, a  Treatise  on  Heresies,  and  An  Accurate 
Exposition  of  the  most  Orthodox  Faith  (eKdomc  unpij3yc 
■kcoteuc  6pi9oJ6foi<).  He  developed  a  system  of  the- 
ology, using  philosophy  in  the  service  of  theolo- 
gy, comjjaring  the  latter  to  a  princess  who  is 
waited  upon  by  maids.  In  this,  as  also  by  his 
confessed  dependence  upon  tradition,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  the  forerunner  of  mediaeval  scholas- 
ticism. In  the  department  of  theology  proper  he 
affirms  that  God's  nature  is  unknowable,  and  that 
therefore  negative  attributes  only  can  be  predicat- 
ed of  him  ;  e.g.,  infinity,  incomprehensibility,  etc. 
But,  in  his  relations  to  that  which  is  not  himself, 
we  may  speak  of  him  as  good,  just,  etc.  He 
vindicates  the  arguments  for  God's  existence,  in- 
stancing the  cosmological  proof,  and  that  which 
argues  from  imperfect  being  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fect personal  God.  He  investigates  the  Trinity, 
and  finds  in  it  a  union  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  in  that  the  plu- 
rality, as  well  as  unity,  is  preserved.  He  finds 
an  analogy  to  the  trinitarian  persons  in  the  mind, 
word,  and  breath.  In  consonance  with  the  Ori- 
ental Fathers,  he  teaches  the  subordination  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Persons.  His  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  modification  of 
theirs,  and  approaches  nearer  that  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  :  "  The  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son"  {De  Fide  Ortlio.,  i.  8).  With 
reference  to  the  decree  of  predestination,  he  says 
that  God  foresees  our  acts  of  free  will,  but  does 
not  fore-ordain  them.  In  the  department  of 
Christology,  John  presses  the  reality  and  full  va- 
lidity of  the  two  natures.  The  person  of  Christ 
is,  as  it  were,  the  common  meeting-ground  of  the 
humanity  and  the  divinity.  He  affirms  full  lib- 
erty of  both   natures,  but   denies   to   Christ  all 


spiritual  growth,  and  that  his  prayer  was  in  the 
true  sense  prayer ;  it  being  only  a  means  to  teach 
men  by  example,  or  to  honor  God.  The  work  of 
Christ  was  to  restore  what  sin  had  ruined.  Sin 
has  its  origin  in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  By  the 
Fall,  man  forfeited  his  immortality,  but  did  not 
entirely  lose  the  freedom  of  the  will.  God  had 
made  provision  beforehand  for  the  contingency 
of  sin,  creating  woman,  as  well  as  man,  that  the 
race  might  be  continued  by  propagation,  and 
forming  him  with  the  capacity  of  suffering,  that 
through  it,  after  the  Fall,  he  might  be  chastened 
(ii.  28).  Punishment  is  an  act  of  justice,  but 
has  also  an  educational  purpose.  Christ  suffered 
death  as  a  ransom  to  redeem  us  from  the  Devil 
(iii.  18,  27).  God  hereby  asserts  his  justice,  and 
manifests  his  love.  Satan  had  a  just  claim  to 
the  race,  which  had  to  be  paid  off.  The  benefits 
of  the  atonement  are  appropriated  through  the 
choice  of  our  own  free  will  and  the  continued 
activity  of  Christ  through  the  Spirit  in  the  heart. 
In  baptism  the  Spirit  unites  itself  with  the  water 
at  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  works,  in  be- 
lievers, regeneration.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
elements  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  become  part  of  the  essence  (acv- 
raacc)  of  our  souls  and  bodies.  Although  he  gives 
no  fully  developed  theory  of  transubstantiation, 
yet  he  teaches  it  rhetorically,  and  also  that  the 
sacrament  is  a  bloodless  sacrifice. 

In  addition  to  his  great  work,  a  number  of 
smaller  writings  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name.  He  commented  upon  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, wrote  homilies,  and  composed  some  fine 
hymns  [of  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  resurrection  hymn  found  in  many  English 
hymn-books,  "  The  Day  of  Resurrection,  Earth, 
tell  it  out  abroad,"  uvaaTuoeuQ  hficpa].  The  in- 
teresting romance  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph,  in 
which  monastic  life  is  held  up  to  admiration, 
may  have  been  edited  by  him. 

Lit.  —  The  works  of  John  of  Damascus  were 
edited  by  Le  Quien  in  2  folio  vols.,  Paris,  1712. 
[See  F.  H.  J.  Grundlehner  :  Joh.  Damascenus, 
Utrecht,  1876 ;  Joseph  Langen  :  Joh.  v.  Damas- 
cus, Gotha,  1879 ;  J.  H.  Lupton  :  St.  John  of 
Damascus,  London,  1882.]       AUGUST  dorner. 

JOHN,  Monophysite  bishop  of  Ephesusj  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Church  History,  in  three  parts,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Roman  emperors  to  585.  A  part  of  it 
was  discovered  in  1853,  among  some  Syriac  manu- 
scripts, and  edited  by  Cureton,  under  the  title  The 
Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  Oxford,  1853 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  R.  Payne  Smith,  Oxf.,  1860.     NESTLE. 

JOHN  OF  MONTE  CORVINO,  the  apostle  of 
the  Mongols;  b.  in  Monte  Corvino,  Southern 
Italy,  about  1250 ;  d.  1332.  He  went  into  Persia, 
and  proved  very  successful  in  winning  the  Mon- 
gols to  Christianity.  He  was  summoned  back  to 
Italy  in  1288,  to  report  in  person  about  the  great 
work.  In  1291  he  was  commissioned  to  labor 
amongst  the  people  of  China,  whose  emperor, 
Kublai,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  Christian 
teachers.  He  dwelt  utterly  alone  for  eleven 
years,  surrounded  by  Pagans  and  unfriendly  Nes- 
torians,  and  suffering  violent  persecution.  He 
baptized  six  thousand  heathen,  translated  the 
Psalms   and   New    Testament,   and   gathered  a 
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school  of  boys.  In  1305  seven  assistants  were 
sent  to  his  aid,  who  carried  to  him  the  title  of 
Archbishop  of  Pekin. 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY  (called  also  Parvus, 
the  Little),  b.  of  Saxon  parentage,  between  1110 
and  1120,  in  Salisbury  (Sarurn);  d.  in  France, 
Oct.  25,  1180.  He  went  to  France,  as  the  custom 
then  was,  and  studied  under  Abelard  and  other 
teachers.  He  became  eminent  for  his  attainments 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  In  1148  he  returned 
to  England,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Peter  the  Cistercian 
abbot.  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain  and  secretary.  The 
responsibility  of  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of 
Great  Britain  largely  devolved  upon  him.  He 
stood  in  relations  of  close  intimacy  with  popes 
Eugenius  III.  and  Adrian  IV  By  his  influence, 
the  claims  of  Alexander  III.  were  recognized  in 
England  as  against  those  of  Victor  IV  He  was 
the  intimate  adviser  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
shared  his  misfortunes,  going  into  exile  with  him 
to  France.  After  that  prelate's  murder,  he  zeal- 
ously interested  himself  in  his  canonization.  In 
1176  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  lived 
to  administer  its  affairs  four  years.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  a  speech  at  the  Lateran 
Council  (1179),  in  which  he  warned  against  eccle- 
siastical assumption,  and  urged  the  gospel  as  the 
rule  of  life. 

John's  writings  consist  of  many  Letters  to  popes 
and  other  dignitaries,  a  work  on  ancient  and 
Christian  philosophy,  entitled  Entheticus,  and 
two  works  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  ethics, 
designed  for  princes  and  statesmen,  and  entitled 
Policraticus  and  Metalogicus.  He  also  wrote  Lives 
of  Anselm  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  whose  latter 
suffering's  he  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  with 
the  passion  of  our  Lord.  His  complete  works 
were  edited,  in  5  vols.,  by  Giles  (Oxford,  1848), 
and  Migne  {Patrol.  Lat.,  vol.  xcix.).  See  H. 
Reuter  :  Joh.  v.  Salisbury,  Berlin,  1842 ;  Schaar- 
schmidt:  Joh.  Salisbury  nach  Leben  u.  Studien, 
Leipzig,  1862.  WAGENMANN. 

JOHN,  Patriarch  of  Thessalonica  at  the  close 
of  the^  seventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
centuries ;  was  noted  as  a  defender  of  image- wor- 
ship; and  wrote  on  that  subject  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  of  which  an  extract 
was  read  aloud  at  the  second  council  of  Nicsea. 
See  Maxsi  :  Counc,  XIII.  p.  156. 

JOHN  (Eleemosynarius,  the  Almsgiver),  so  called 
because  of  his  extraordinary  benevolence ;  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  from  606  to  616,  when  he 
died  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled 
before  the  persecution  of  the  Persians.  It  is 
pleasing  to  add  that  benevolence  was  not  his  only 
virtue.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace,  forgiving 
towards  his  enemies,  and  willing  to  bear  patiently 
his  own  ills,  while  he  helped  others  to  bear  theirs, 
lie  is  commemorated  upon  Jan.  23,  and  under 
that  date  the  Bollandists  tell  many  edifying  tales 
about  him.  J     & 

JOHN  FREDERICK,  son  of  John  the  Constant, 
and  elector  of  Saxony  1532-1547 ;  b.  at  Torgau, 
June  30,  1503 ;  d.  March  3,  1554.  Brought  up  in 
the  lap  of  the  Reformation,  he  became  its  un- 
wavering advocate.  Like  his  father,  he  was  on 
terms  of  most  intimate  friendship  with  Luther, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  corre- 


spondence. He  increased  the  endowment  of  the 
university  of  Wittenberg  from  the  sequestrated 
revenues  of  convents,  and  in  1548  founded  the 
university  of  Jena.  His  relations  to  the  imperial 
court  were  unpleasant.  In  1536  he  entered  into 
a  re-affirmation  of  the  Smalcald  league,  by  which 
the  Protestant  princes  bound  themselves  to  mutual 
protection  for  ten  years.  In  1544  Charles  was 
left  free  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  affairs  in 
Germany.  A  war  broke  out.  Frederick  was 
finally  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner,  at  Miihlberg, 
April  24,  1547.  He  remained  in  prison  till  1552 ; 
and  the  electoral  office  was  conferred  upon  his 
nephew,  Moritz.  He  lived  as  a  subject  for  two 
years  after  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His  fidelity 
under  many  vicissitudes  has  confirmed  the  waning 
courage  of  thousands.  See  Burkhardt  :  D. 
Gefangenschaft  Joh.  Fr.  d.  Grossmiithigen,  1863 ; 
and  the  Histories  of  the  Reformation. 

JOHN,  surnamed  Lackland,  king  of  England, 
May  26,  1199-Oct.  19,  1216;  was  born  Dec.  24, 
1167  ;  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  In  1205  his 
quarrel  with  the  Church  and  the  Pope  began.  The 
see  of  Canterbury  was  vacant.  The  monks  elect- 
ed their  sub-prior,  Reginald ;  and  the  king  nomi- 
nated John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  pleased  the  suffragan  bish- 
ops. All  parties  appealed  to  the  Pope  ;  and  Inno- 
cent III.  appointed  Stephen  Langton  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  As  the  king  refused  to  recognize 
this  appointment,  the  Pope  laid  interdict  on  his 
whole  kingdom  1208,  and  excommunicated  him 
personally  1209.  John,  however,  who  did  not 
seem  to  care  much  about  the  Pope,  went  on  his 
own  way,  very  successful  in  curbing  the  refractory 
clergy,  and  suppressing  occasional  revolts.  Inno- 
cent then  determined  to  burst  the  last  bomb.  In 
1211  he  deposed  John,  and  charged  Philippe  II., 
king  of  France,  with  the  execution  of  the  decree. 
This  took  effect.  John,  a  loose,  cowardly  charac- 
ter, sometimes  made  audacious  by  his  cruelty,  or 
stubborn  by  his  sensuality,  immediately  submitted, 
and  not  only  accepted  Stephen  Langton,  but  even 
consented  to  hold  his  own  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
papal  see,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Innocent. 
Utterly  disgusted  at  this  humiliation,  and  gener- 
ally irritated  by  his  irregularities,  the  barons  rose 
against  him,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charla,  the  basis  of  English  freedom,  at  Runny- 
mede,  June  15, 1215.  Innocent,  now  his  ally,  tried 
to  come  to  his  rescue,  and  condemned  the  charter. 
But  a  large  national  party  was  formed,  compris- 
ing not  only  the  barons,  but  also  the  clergy  and 
the  cities  ;  and,  in  the  war  which  ensued,  John  lost 
one  part  of  the  country  after  the  other,  until  at 
last  he  became  a  true  lackland.  Having  nearly 
escaped  being  drowned  by  fording  the  Wash,  he 
died  at  Newark  Castle,  from  dysentery,  the  result 
of  gluttony  and  fatigue. 

JOHN  NEPOMUK,  the  most  popular_  national 
saint  of  Bohemia;  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII. 
in  1729 ;  b.  between  1330  and  1340,  in  Pomuk ; 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Prague,  March  20(V),  1393. 
The  facts  of  his  life  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
According  to  the  Jesuit  Bohuslav  Balbinus  (1670), 
he  studied  at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  after- 
wards became  preacher  at  the  cathedral.  He  was 
the  confessor  of  Queen  Johanna.  Her  husband, 
King  Wenzel,  sought  in  vain,  by  tempting  prom- 
ises, to  induce  him  to  reveal  the  matter  of  her 
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confessions.  He  subsequently  resorted  to  impris- 
onment and  torture  to  gain  his  end.  Finding 
himself  still  unsuccessful,  and  incensed  by  a  ser- 
mon which  John  preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  in 
which  he  applied  to  himself  the  words,  "  In  a 
little  while  ye  shall  not  see  me,"  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  apprehended,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  Moldau 
(1383).  According  to  the  same  authority,  mira- 
cles were  performed  in  connection  with  his  body. 
Thousands  of  lights  appeared  on  the  river,  and 
his  corpse  was  thrown  upon  a  sand-bar.  A  heaven- 
ly odor  issued  from  it,  and  the  sick  were  cured 
at  his  shrine.  Much  of  this  account  must  be  re- 
garded as  legendary.  The  facts  are  probably 
these  :  a  John  of  Pomuk  did  live  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  raised  to  high  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  afterwards  thrown,  by  command  of 
the  king,  into  the  Moldau.  But  the  most  authen- 
tic sources  put  the  date  ten  years  later,  in  1393 
(March  20  ?),  and  know  nothing  of  his  being  the 
confessor  of  the  queen.  They  give  conflicting 
reasons  for  the  violent  treatment  of  the  king. 
These  differences  led,  as  early  as  1511,  to  the  sup- 
position of  Hajek  of  Lobocan,  that  there  were  two 
Johns  of  Pomuk,  dying  within  ten  years  of  each 
other.  The  Jesuit  Bohuslav  (1670)  followed  this 
supposition,  and  fully  developed  the  legendary 
details.  But  an  able  investigator,  John  Dabrow7- 
sky  (1787),  refuted  the  hypothesis,  and  has  finally 
settled  it  that  there  was  only  one.  The  tradi- 
tion that  John  was  the  queen's  confessor  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  1471,  and  no  farther. 

Lit. — Bohuslav  Balbinus  :  Life  of  John 
Nepomuk,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii,  iii.  16;  Otto 
Abel  :  D.  Legende  v.  hi.  Job.  Nepomuk,  Berlin, 
1855;  P.  Anton  Frind  :  D.  geschichll.  hi.  Joh. 
Nepomuk,  Eger,  1881.  [See  Palacky  :  History 
of  Bohemia. ]  G.  LECHLER. 

JOHN  PHILOPONUS  (called  also  Alexandrinus 
and  Crammaticus),  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth,  and  first  part  of  the  sixth  century,  won  a 
place  among  the  philosophical  and  theological  writ- 
ers of  his  age.  The  chronology  of  his  life  is  very 
uncertain,  and  no  details  are  known.  He  was  an 
Aristotelian  in  philosophy,  and,  in  the  Christologi- 
cal  controversy  of  the  time,  allied  himself  to  the 
Egyptian  party,  and  was  a  Monophysite.  His 
principal  theological  work,  the  Aiarnirfig,  is  lost,  and 
known  only  by  quotations.  He  held,  that,  if  Christ 
had  more  than  one  nature,  he  had  more  than  one 
person.  He  was  unjustly  reported  by  Leontius 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  Tritheists.  He  sought  in 
another  work,  De  JEternitate  Mundi,  to  establish 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  without  the 
aid  of  the  Bible.  He  also  wrote  works  on  the  six 
days  of  creation,  and  on  the  date  of  the  Paschal 
Supper,  putting  it  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month,  one  day  before  the  Mosaic  passover.  He 
was  a  prolific  author.  There  is  no  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  extant.  See  Scharfenberg  : 
De  Johanne  Philop.,  Lips.,  1768.  GASS. 

JOHN  SCHOLASTICUS,  a  monk  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  monastic  life ;  became  abbot  of  a  convent 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred, in  606.  He  received  the  name  of  Cliinachus, 
from  a  work  entitled  ute/iai;  tov  napadeioov .  He 
here  gives  a  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  the  soul 
through  which  men  pass  in  their  progress  to  the 


perfect  life.  This  course  begins  with  the  forsak- 
ing of  the  world,  and  mortification  of  the  passions 
and  ends  with  a  composed  state,  in  which  one  en- 
joys already  here  the  blessings  of  paradise. 

Lit.  —  Daniel  :   Monarchi    Vita  Johannis   Cli- 
maci,  etc.  GASS 

JOHN  THE  CONSTANT,  Elector  of  Saxony 
1525-32  ;  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  princely 
supporters  of  the  Reformation;  b.  in  Meissen, 
June  30, 1468;  d.  Aug.  16, 1532.  He  early  imbibed 
a  love  for  a  military  life,  and  in  several  campaigns 
under  Maximilian  I.,  against  the  Hungarians  and 
Venetians,  he  displayed  great  decision  and  courage. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Reformation  struggle  he 
was  already  fifty  years  old.  He  followed  it  with 
interest  from  the  very  beginning,  and  early  laid 
down  an  evangelical  confession.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  admirer  of  Luther,  of  whose 
sermons  he  frequently  took  notes.  His  prudence, 
probity,  and  firmness  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  he  bade  the 
priests  in  his  realm  preach  the  gospel,  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  according  to  the  institution 
of  Christ.  He  was  threatened  by  a  league  of 
Catholic  princes,  formed  at  Breslau  1528,  with 
exile  from  his  land  and  people,  unless  he  delivered 
up  Luther,  and  restored  the  old  order  of  things. 
He  expressed  his  refusal  to  comply  by  marshal- 
ling his  troops,  which,  however,  it  did  not  become 
necessary  to  use.  At  the  second  diet  of  Spires 
he  signed  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
majority,  forbidding  all  religious  innovations,  or 
discussions  of  the  mass,  until  the  convention  of 
an  oecumenical  council.  He  acknowledged  obedi- 
ence to  the  emperor,  except  where  it  conflicted 
with  the  honor  of  God  and  his  soul's  welfare. 
At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  his  conduct  was 
heroic.  In  spite  of  the  slighting  treatment  of 
Charles  V.,  he  did  not  retreat  a  step  from  his 
evangelical  position,  but  determined  to  stand  "  by 
the  imperishable  Word  of  God."  On  Feb.  27, 
1531,  he  entered  into  a  league  of  defence  with 
Protestant  cities  and  princes  for  six  years,  which 
forced  upon  the  emperor  the  religious  peace  of 
Nurnberg  of  July  23,  1532.  On  the  16th  of 
August  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  apoplexy 
on  returning  from  a  hunt,  and  died.  Luther 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  from  1  Thess.  iv. 
14-18 ;  and  Melanchthon  pronounced  a  memorial 
address  soon  after,  in  Latin.  John  had  not  the 
gifts  of  statesmanship  his  brother  Frederick  pos- 
sessed ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  fearless  courage, 
deepest  evangelical  convictions,  and  unsullied  life. 
Luther  regarded  him  as  a  "  pious,  upright  prince, 
wichout  gall."  He  w'as  a  man  of  peace,  but  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Spalatin  : 
Life  of  John  the  Constant,  in  Men  eke  ;  Ranke: 
Deutsche  Gesch.  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation,  i.-iii. 
[other  Histories  of  the  Reformation,  and  also  the 
Lives  of  Luther'].  OSWALD  SCHMIDT. 

JOHN  THE  LITTLE  (Jean  Petit),  b.  in  Nor- 
mandy;  d.  at  Hesdin,  July  15,  1411;  was  pro- 
fessor of  theologv  in  the  university  of  Paris  ;  and 
made,  on  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(who  had  assassinated  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
brother  of  the  king),  a  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
fended that  murder  with  twelve  reasons, — one  in 
honor  of  each  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  speech 
was  condemned,  not  only  by  the  university,  but 
also  by  the  Council  of  Constance  (sess.  5),  and  the 
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orator  was  expelled  from  the  university ;  but  he 
was  munificently  rewarded  by  the  duke.  Com- 
pare Barante  :  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne, 
1824,  torn.  iiii.  pp.  108  sqq.  TH.  pressel. 

JOHN  THE  PRESBYTER,  a  half-mythical 
character  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  fame 
aroused  an  intense  curiosity,  but  whose  very 
identity  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  report 
spread  through  Europe,  that,  beyond  Persia  and 
Armenia,  a  powerful  Christian  was  ruling,  who 
had  routed  the  Mohammedans  in  a  great  battle. 
He  combined  with  his  royal  functions  the  conse- 
cration of  a  priest.  Pope  Alexander  III.  sent 
his  physician,  Philip,  as  legate,  with  letters  ad- 
dressed to  John  as  the  "King  of  the  Indies,  and 
most  holy  of  priests  "  {IndioPum  regi,  sacerdotum 
Sanctis  si  mo).  A  second  epoch  in  the  reports  and 
fables  concerning  him  begins  in  1245,  with  the 
mission  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  for 
the  evangelization  of  Eastern  Asia.  They  carried 
instructions  from  Innocent  IV  to  search  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  Presbyter  John.  Rubruquis,  one 
of  their  number,  reported  that  John  was  dead, 
but  that  "  he  had  been  a  Nestorian,  lived  as  a 
shepherd,  and,  after  the  death  of  Coirkhan,  was 
made  king."  A  third  epoch  in  this  legendary 
history  begins  with  the  account  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  reported  the  existence  of  a  powerful  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in  Middle  India  which  was  named 
Abascia.  The  similarity  of  the  names  soon  led 
to  the  inference  that  he  referred  to  Abyssinia. 
The  Catholic  bishop,  Jordanus  of  Quilon,  in 
.Southern  India,  called  its  king  John.  He  was 
identified  with  the  Presbyter ;  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  universally  received  view  of  scholars 
till  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  phase 
of  the  question  is,  that  a  certain  King  John  did 
rule  in  Central  Asia.  The  name  had  been  cor- 
rupted from  Jorkhan,  which,  in  turn,  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  Coirkhan.  He  was  a  Buddhist  himself, 
but  had  Nestorians  among  his  subjects.  His 
daughter  became  a  Christian,  as  did  some  of  his 
descendants.  See  Oppert  :  Der  Presbyter  Johan- 
nes in  Sage  und  Geschichte,  Berlin,  2d  ed.,,1870; 
[G.  Brunet:  La  le'gende  du  pritre  Jean',  Bor- 
deaux, 1877;  F.  Zarncke:  Der  Priester  Johannes, 
Leipzig,  1879].  w.  gerhann. 

JOHN,  St.,  Eve  of,  was,  like  Christmas  Eve, 
formerly  celebrated  among  all  Germanic  nations 
with  merry-makings  of  various  descriptions,— 
lighting  of  bonfires  on  the  hilltops,  dancing  around 
the  fires  with  garlands  and  songs,  jumping  through 
the  fires,  partly  as  sport,  and  partly  as  a  protection 
against  witchcraft,  etc.  It  is  of  Pagan  ori-in, 
and  refers  to  the  summer  solstice,  falling  on  June 
~4.  The  Christian  Church,  however,  adopted  it 
very  early,  and  interpreted  its  peculiar  features 
luher  own  way.  The  fire  was  put  into  relation 
with  .  ohu  l.  8,  explained  as  a  symbol  of  baptism, 
and  blessed  by  the  priest;  but  in  the  nineteenth 
century  this,  as  so  many  other  popular  customs, 
nas  nearly  disappeared.  See  Paciandi  :  De  cu/tu 
a-  Joanms,  Pome,  17.18  ;  De  Khautz  :  De  ritu 
Wumnataii  S.  ./.,  Vienna,  1759 ;  Jacob  Grimm: 
Deutsche  Mytholhqie,  p.  578. 

1ou^Knights  of  St>     See  Military  Orders. 

JOHNSON,   Samuel,    D.D.,   first  president   of 

'yi]Ss(now  Columbia)  College,  New  York;  b.  in 

judford,  Conn.,  Oct.   14,  1696;  d.  in  Stratford, 

^-onii.,  June  6,  1772.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale 


College  1714 ;  in  1720  was  ordained  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  but  in  172:5  was  re-ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  returned  to  America  as 
missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  he  settled  in  Stratford, 
Conn.  In  1753  he  was  chosen  first  president  of 
King's  College,  but  resigned  1763.  He  was  the 
author  of  Elementa  Philosop/iica  and  Elementa 
Ethica,  Philadelphia,  1752  (both  anonymous,  and 
printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin),  a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, 1767,  besides  minor  theological  works.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  the  most  prominent  American  influ- 
enced by  Bishop  Berkeley  while  in  America.  See 
his  Life  by  Beardsley,  N.Y.,  1874;  and  Ueber- 
Weg's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct. 
10,  1822;  d.  at  North  Andover,  Mass.,  Sunday, 
Feb.  19,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1842,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  1843, 
but  never  associated  himself  with  any  religious  de- 
nomination, although  his  views  were  more  nearly 
Unitarian  than  any  other.  In  1853  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Free  Church  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  held 
the  position  for  some  twenty  years.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  antislavery  agitation,  but  rather 
as  a  sympathizer  and  pulpit  advocate  than  as  plat- 
form speaker.  He  was  a  man  of  very  lovable 
disposition,  of  great  modesty,  industry,  and  kind- 
liness. He  issued,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Longfellow,  A  Book  of  Hymns  (Boston,  1846)  ;  in 
1868  The  Worship  of  Jesus ;  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  he  had  been  at  work  upon  a 
series,  Oriented  Religions,  and  their  Relations  to 
Universal  Religion,  of  which  India  (Boston,  1872) 
and  China  (1877)  have  appeared.  Although  these 
two  books  are  compilations,  and  not  drawn  from 
the  sources,  they  have  won  a  high  place  for  their 
reliable  and  interesting  contents,  and  appreciative 
spirit. 

JOK'TAN  was  the  son  of  Eber,  the  brother  of 
Peleg,  and  father  of  thirteen  sons  (Gen.  x.  25; 
1  Chron.  i.  19).  According  to  the  genealogical 
table  of  Genesis,  the  Shemitic  race  was,  long  be- 
fore the  emigration  of  the  Abrahamites,  divided 
into  a  northern  branch  (Peleg)  and  a  southern 
(Joktan).  The  names  of  the  thirteen  sons  of 
Joktan  point  towards  Southern  Arabia.  Several 
of  them  have  been  identified  with  those  of  exist- 
ing tribes,  and  the  rest  are  probably  identifiable 
in  the  same  manner.  The  distinction  which 
Genesis  makes  between  the  old  Joktanite  Arabs 
and  the  younger  Ishmaelite  Arabs  is,  indeed,  an 
ethnographical  fact  well  understood  also  by  the 
Arabic  -ethnographers.  kautzsch. 

JO'NAH  (njv,  ["dove"]),  one  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  was  the  son  of  Amittai,  who,  according 
to  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  uttered  a  prophecy  concerning 
Jeroboam  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  prophetical  books  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  prophecy,  but  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  man,  in  which  the  interest  centres. 
In  order  to  escape  the  divine  summons  to  preach 
repentance  to  Nineveh,  he  embarked  from  Joppa 
for  Tarshish,  but  during  a  storm  was,  at  his  own 
advice  and  by  the  issue  of  a  lot,  thrown  over- 
board, and  swallowed  by  a  great  fish  (i.  17). 
Three  days  afterwards  he  was  thrown  up  upon 
the  land,  and,  after  a  second  summons,  began 
preaching  to  the  Ninevites.  When  both  king  and 
people  began  to  repent,  Jonah  became  indignant 
at  the  divine  compassion,  but  was  convinced  by 
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God  of  his  foolishness  by  a  gourd  (iv.).  Such 
are  the  contents  of  the  book ;  and  many  have 
regarded  it  as  an  allegory,  or  a  poetic  myth.  The 
prevailing  view  at  present  among  the  representa- 
tives of  modern  criticism  is,  that  it  was  a  national 
prophetic  tradition  designed  to  serve  a  didactic 
aim,  and  with  some  elements  of  historic  truth. 
The  historical  view  appeals  to  the  geographical 
and  historical  notices  in  the  prophecy;  as,  for 
example,  the  evident  accuracy  of  the  description 
of  Nineveh,  the  fitness  of  Jonah's  mission  at  that 
particular  period,  when  Israel  was  for  the  first 
time  coming  into  contact  with  Assyria,  etc. 
Those  who  deny  the  credibility  make  much  of 
the  miraculous  story  of  the  great  fish;  but  this 
very  incident  is  attested  by  our  Lord's  use  of  it 
(Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  29).  He  here,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  compares  himself  with 
Jonah,  whose  deglutition  by  the  whale  typified 
his  burial.  But  Christ  was  greater  than  Jonah. 
The  latter  escaped  only  from  the  peril  of  death : 
the  former  overcame  death.  If  this  be  the  right 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  then  the  mi- 
raculous preservation  of  Jonah  gets  its  signifi- 
cance from  the  fact  that  it  happened  to  him  as  a 
prophet.  The  central  purport  of  the  book  is  not 
that  repentance  was  preached  to  the  heathen,  but 
that  the  prophet  of  God  must  do  whatever  the 
Lord  commands,  that  not  even  death  can  frustrate 
his  calling,  and  that  the  prophet  must  leave  the 
fulfilment  to  God.  Following  the  line  of  these 
three  thoughts,  the  book  details  historical  facts 
which  were  a  prophecy  of  Him  in  whom  the  pro- 
phetic calling  culminated.  As  for  the  prophet's 
prayer  (ii.  3-10),  we  may  say,  with  Luther,  that 
Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  did  not  utter  these 
words  with  the  mouth,  in  their  present  form ;  but 
he  thereby  indicates  how  he  felt,  and  what  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  were  while  he  was  engaged 
in  such  a  fearful  contest  with  death. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  prophet  left  his 
work  in  its  present  form.  The  abruptness  of  the 
record  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally 
one  of  a  series  of  similar  accounts.  An  old 
Haggadah  calls  Jonah  a  prophet  of  Elisha's  school, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  originated  in  one  of  these 
schools.  Opinion  has  been  divided  about  the 
date,  some  putting  it  as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  view  is  entirely  ruled  out  by 
the  fact  of  its  reception  into  the  prophetical  canon, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Jonah's  tomb 
is  still  shown  near  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

Lit.  —  The  Commentaries  of  Luther,  Witten- 
berg, 1520;  Lkusden,  Traj.,  1057;  H.  A.  Grimm, 
Diisseldorf,  1789  ;  Sibthorpe,  Stuttgart,  1813  ; 
Kaulex,  Mog.,  1802;  [Kleixert  (in  Lange), 
New  York,  1S75  ;  Huxtable  (in  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary), New  York,  1870;  Perowxe,  London, 
1882];  Goldhorn  :  Exkurse  z.  B.  J.,  Leipzig, 
1803;  Reixdl  :  D.  Sendung  d.  P.  J.  nach  Nineveh, 
Hamburg,  1826  ;  Friedriciisen  :  Krit.  Uebers.  d. 
verschied.  Ansichlen  iiber  d.  B.  J.,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1841 ;  Wright,  Jonah  tetraglott.  (in  four  Shemitic 
versions),  London,  1857  See  also  Hengsten- 
berg  :  Christologie;  Ewald  :  Propheten ;  [Stuart 
Mitchell  :  Jonah  the  Self-willed  Prophet,  Phila- 
delphia, 1875;  art.  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet,  and  the 
Encyc.  Brit.,  by  Professor  Cheyxe].  For  further 
literature,  see  Minor  Prophets.  VOLCK. 


JONAS,  bishop  of  Orleans  821-844,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  controversy  concernino- 
image-worship.  In  his  work  De  cultu  imaginum 
he  assumes  a  position  intermediate  between  the 
rationalistic  argumentation  of  the  iconoclast 
Claudius  of  Turin,  and  the  superstitious  instincts 
of  the  multitude.  His  De  institutione  laicali  has 
considerable  interest  for  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics.  The  former  work  is  found  in  Bibliotheca 
Maxima,  xiv.  ;  the  latter,  in  D'Achery:  Spicile- 
gium,  i.  pp.  258  sqq.  Hagenbach. 

JONAS,  Justus,  b.  at  Nordhausen,  June  5, 1493; 
d.  at  Eisfeld,  Oct.  9,  1555;  studied  canon  law  at 
Erfurt,  and  took  his  degree,  but  devoted  himself 
after  1519  to  theology,  led  to  do  so  by  Luther's 
proceedings  in  1517,  and  encouraged  by  Erasmus. 
In  1521  he  was  appointed  provost  of  Wittenberg, 
and  became  one  of  Luther's  principal  co-workers 
and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  In  1541  he 
removed  to  Halle :  but  in  1546  he  was  expelled 
from  that  place  by  Duke  Maurice ;  and,  though  in 
1548  he  was  allowed  to  return,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  preach,  and  left  again.  After  participating  in 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Jena,  he  was 
made  court-preacher  at  Coburg  in  1551,  and  pas- 
tor of  Eisfeld-on-the-Werra  in  1553.  His  original 
writings  are  mostly  polemical :  De  conjugio  sacer- 
dotali,  1523;  Witch  die  rechte  Kirch,  etc.,  1537. 
A  great  number  of  Luther's  and  Melanchthon's 
works  he  translated  from  Latin  into  German,  or 
from  German  into  Latin.  His  friendship  with 
Luther  is  the  most  interesting  fact  concerning 
Jonas.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Luther's 
marriage,  carried  on  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  him  for  twenty-five  years,  accompanied  him 
on  his  last  journey  to  Eisleben  and  stood  at  his 
bedside,  and,  an  hour  later,  wrote  a  particular 
account  of  his  decease  to  the  elector,  and  finally 
had  the  melancholy  privilege  of  preaching  the 
funeral  sermon  upon  the  great  Reformer,  both  at 
Eisleben  and  Halle.  Jonas  was  rather  a  fiery 
character,  but  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of 
friends  and  foes.  His  letters,  of  great  interest 
for  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  have  never 
been  collected;  but  a  great  number  of  them  are 
found  in  Corp.  Ref.  His  life  was  written  by 
Reinhard  (Weimar,  1731),  Knapp  (Halle,  1814), 
Hasse,  in  Meurer  :  Leben  d.  Altcdter  d.  Luth. 
Kirche,  1864.  Oswald  SCHMIDT. 

JONCOURT,  Pierre  de,  1>.  at  Clermont  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Middelbourg  in  1678,'  and  in  1686  at 
The  Hague,  where  he  died  in  1715.  In  his  En- 
tretiens  sur  les  differenles  met  hod  es  d'expliquer  I'Ecri- 
ture  (Amsterdam,  1707)  he  violently  attacked  the 
allegorical  method,  and  happened  to  use  some 
expressions  about  Cocceius,  who  had  carried  this 
method  to  its  extreme  limits,  which  the  synod  of 
Ninieguen,  1708,  compelled  him  to  retract.  He 
also  published  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  by  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza, 
Amsterdam,  1716. 

JONES,  Jeremiah,  b.  in  the  north  of  England, 
about  1793 ;  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
at  Forest  Green,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  d. 
1724.  Author  of  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling 
the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  Lon- 
don, 1726-27,  3  vols.  ;  3d  ed.,  1827. 

JOP'PA,  sometimes  called  Japho  (Josh.  xix. 
46),  the  present  Ydfa,  or  Jaffa,  is  a  very  old  city, 
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standing  on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the 
Mediterranean,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  Originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  it 
was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  ; 
and  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  became  the 
port  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii.  16).  Jonah 
started  from  there  (Jon.  i.  3).  Several  times 
taken  and  lost  by  the  Maccabees,  the  city  was  a 
Roman  possession  in  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  raising  of 
Tabitha  to  life  by  Peter  (Acts  ix.  36-43),  and  of 
Peter's  vision  on  the  housetop  (Acts  x.  11).  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  period  of  the  Crusades  it  was 
several  times  destroyed.  At  present  it  has  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  Greek,  a  Latin,  and 
an  Armenian  convent. 

JORDAN,  The  (Hebrew,  Yarden,  from  a  root 
signifying  "to  descend"),  called  by  the  Arabs 
Esh-Sheriah,  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  from  four  different  sources ;  descends 
1,434  feet,  and  forms  the  lake  El-Huleh ;  descends 
again  897  feet  in  a  course  of  nine  miles,  and  enters 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  682£  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean; forms  the  "upper"  and  the  "lower" 
plain;  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  having 
descended  2,999  feet  in  a  distance  of  136  miles. 
It  is  mentioned  a  hundred  and  eighty  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  first  time  in  Gen.  xiii.  10, 
where  Lot  beheld  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  —  and  fifteen  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  —  the  first  time  in  Matt.  iii.  6, 
where  John  baptized  the  multitudes.  As  two 
and  a  half  tribes  of  Israel  were  settled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  river  must  have  been 
well  known  to  the  people.  It  was  frequently 
crossed  and  recrossed ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10),  by  the  Israelites  when  entering 
the  promised  land  (Josh.  iii.  14),  by  Gideon  pur- 
suing Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  4),  by 
the  Ammonites  invading  Judah  (Judg.  x.  9),  by 
Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  29),  David  (2  Sam.  xvii.  22, 
xix.  15),  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24),  Elijah  and 
Ehsha  (2  Kings  ii.  6-14),  etc.  The  Jordan  is 
not,  and  never  was,  a  navigable  stream.  It  has, 
however,  been  navigated  in  a  boat  in  modern 
times  by  Costigan  (1835),  Molyneaux  (1847), 
Lynch  (1848),  and  McGregor  (1869).  See  art. 
on  Palestine. 

JORIS,  Johann  David,  one  of  the  most  curious 
characters  among  the  Anabaptist  fanatics  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation ;  was  b.  at  Bruges, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
ed^ated  at  Delft,  where  he  married  in  1524,  and 

•tiT  Vs  a  merch  ant-  Havi  ng  become  acquainted 
with  the  Reformation,  he  adopted  its  ideas  ;  but 

t  °st,entatious  and  expostulating  manner  in 
which  he  professed  his  faith  caused  him  to  be 

•fi/v!-  Plllol7.  and  expelled  from  the  city, 
with  his  tongue  pierced  by  a  red-hot  iron.  While 
roving  about  homeless,  he  fell  in  with  the  Ana- 
oaphsts  Was  solemnly  recognized  as  the  anointed 
oi  the  Lord  by  one  of  their  martyrs,  received 
visions  and  divine    revelations,   etc.     After   re- 

m^*?  Delft'  he  be8'an  to  form  an  Anabaptist- 
v-miiast-Adamic  sect,  whose  messiah  he  was. 
in e  government  tried  in  vain  to  stop  this  nuisance 

somr       g  the  author-     He  always  escaped,  and 
ometimes  in  a  manner  so  surprising,  that  people 
24-n 


were  led  to  believe  that  he  could  make  himself 
invisible.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sect 
was  the  absolute  confidence  which  the  members 
put  in  the  head.  For  this  messiah  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  even  life.  Many 
of  them  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  or  perished  in 
the  dungeon.  This  confidence  Joris  used  to 
gather  a  considerable  fortune ;  and,  with  his  fami- 
ly and  his  money,  he  removed,  in  1544,  to  Basel, 
where  he  settled,  under  the  name  of  Johann  of 
Bruges,  no  one  suspecting  that  the  new,  rich,  and 
pious  citizen  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  noto- 
rious David  Joris,  whose  pamphlets  —  peculiar 
mixtures  of  unintelligible  mysticism  and  the 
coarsest  sensuality,  of  which  he  published  half  a 
dozen  every  year  —  continued  to  cause  grave  dis- 
turbances. The  truth  oozed  out,  however,  after 
his  death  (Aug.  25,  1556)  ;  and  the  magistrate  of 
Basel  instituted  an  investigation,  after  which  his 
body,  portrait,  and  books  were  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man, in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  and 
all  the  survivors  of  his  household  were  compelled 
to  make  public  penance,  June  6, 1559,  in  the  cathe- 
dral. His  sect  did  not  die  out  till  more  than  a 
century  afterwards.  See  his  Life,  by  Nippold, 
in  Zeitschrift  f.  hist.  Theologie,  1863,  i.,  and  1*04, 

iv.  BERNHARD  RIGGENBACII. 

JORTIN,  John,  D.D.,  b.  in  London,  Oct.  23, 
1698 ;  d.  there  Sept.  5,  1770.  He  was  graduated 
at  Cambridge;  took  holy  orders  1724;  became 
archdeacon  of  London  1764.  He  was  an  admired 
preacher  and  a  learned  man.  He  wrote,  Remarks 
upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  London,  1751-54;  re- 
printed, together  with  Discourses  concerning  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1805,  3  vols. ;  Life 
of  Erasmus,  1758-60,  3  vols. ;  reprinted  1808.  See 
John  Disney  :  Memoirs  of  John  Jortin,  D.D.,  Lon- 
don, 1792. 

JOSCELIN,  Bishop  of  Soissons  1126-52;  sat 
among  the  judges  of  Abelard  at  the  Council  of 
Sens,  and  among  those  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  at 
the  Council  of  Paris.  In  1131  he  accompanied  St. 
Bernard  on  his  missionary  journey  to  the  court  of 
Bordeaux.  His  Expositio  Symboli  and  Expositio 
Orationis  Dominica;  are  found  in  Martene  and  Du- 
Rand  :  Ampl.  Coll.,  ix. 

JO'SEPH  (<]DV,  "  may  he  [God]  increase  !  ")  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel,  whom  Jacob 
loved  above  all  his  other  children.  Stirred  up  by 
jealousy  and  hatred,  his  older  brothers  sold  him, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  a  caravan  of  merchants. 
He  was  taken  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  as  the 
faithful  servant  of  a  court  official,  but  was  falsely 
accused  by  his  master's  wife,  who  had  sought  in 
vain  to  seduce  him,  and  was  thrown  into  prison. 
He  secured  his  release  by  the  happy  use  of  the 
gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  more  especially 
the  dream  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.).  He  was  ele- 
vated to  the  most  dignified  position  in  the  king- 
dom next  to  the  throne,  and  developed  a  rare 
statesmanship  in  the  measures  he  pursued,  during 
the  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  prepare  for  the  years 
of  dearth.  The  famine  of  seven  years  was  the 
occasion  for  Joseph's  brothers  coming  down  to 
Egypt.  Joseph  recognized  them,  and  ultimately 
gave  them  and  his  father  Jacob  a  cordial  recep- 
tion. He  received  a  double  blessing  at  his  father's 
death,  and  extracted  the  promise  from  his  breth- 
ren, that,  at  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Canaan, 
they  would  take  his  bones  with  them.    The  prom- 
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ise  was  kept,  and  the  remains  were  buried  at 
Shechem  (Exod.  xiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

Joseph's  character  justified  Jacob's  warm  affec- 
tion. He  displayed  throughout  his  entire  life  a 
profound  fear  of  God  and  the  marked  influence 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  He  won  all  hearts.  As  a 
statesman,  he  developed  an  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive, wise,  and  energetic  activity,  but  always 
remained  true  to  his  own  people.  In  his  life  di- 
vine providences  are  very  prominent.  God's  wis- 
dom used  and  overruled  the  base  projects  of  men 
(Gen.  1.  20).  Joseph's  sale  was  the  occasion  of 
the  transplanting  of  Israel  to  Egypt,  the  best  ad- 
ministered state  of  the  ancient  world.  God  did 
not  send  them  in  vain  to  that  school,  where  they 
adopted  much  of  its  better  culture,  and  likewise 
suffered  the  enmity  of  the  world,  that  they  might 
be  taught  the  saving  deeds  of  Jehovah. 

The  references  to  Egyptian  customs  and  man- 
ners are  of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  story  of  Joseph's  life. 
There  was  a  time  when  scholars  (von  Bohlen, 
Knobel,  etc.)  adduced  many  contradictions  to 
Egyptian  customs ;  but  the  researches  of  modern 
Egyptologists  (Ebers,  Brugsch,  etc.)  have  con- 
firmed in  a  remarkable  manner  the  notices  of 
Genesis.  Commerce  by  caravans  has  been  carried 
on  between  Syria  and  Palestine  and  Egypt  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  the  three  spices  mentioned 
in  Gen  xxxvii.  25  have  always  been  amongst  the 
principal  objects  of  commerce.  The  name  Poti- 
phar  ("  dedicated  to  Phra,"  or  Ra,  the  god  of  the 
sun)  is  a  real  Egyptian  name.  Great  stress  was 
laid  upon  dreams  in  Egypt.  The  title  "  chief  of 
the  bakers  "  (Gen.  xl.  2)  has  been  found  on  monu- 
ments by  Ebers.  Wine,  the  use  of  which  at  this 
time  in  Egypt  has  been  denied,  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  in  use ;  and  a  baker  carrying  a 
board  with  loaves  of  bread  on  his  head  has  been 
discovered  on  the  monuments.  Even  the  title 
"  father  to  Pharaoh  "  (Gen.  xlv.  8)  has  been  found 
in  several  places  on  the  rolls,  in  the  sense  of  coun- 
sellor, or  minister.  These,  and  many  other  de- 
tails, have  been  abundantly  corroborated ;  and  the 
impression  cannot  well  be  avoided  which  Ebers 
embodies  in  the  following  words :  ''  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Joseph  must  be  declared,  even  in  its  de- 
tails, to  correspond  throughout  with  the  real  state 
of  affairs  in  ancient  Egypt." 

The  chronological  question  is  more  difficult  of 
satisfactory  solution.  Did  Josephs  administra- 
tion occur  under  the  Hyksos  kings,  or  later  ?  We 
hold  to  the  former  view ;  and  taking  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  (Exod.  xii.  40)  as  the  period 
of  bondage,  and  regarding  Rameses  IL  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  we  are  led  back  to  the 
Hyksos  dynasty,  and  perhaps  to  King  Apopi, 
whom  G.  Syncellus  also  identified  with  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph.  Brugsch  justly  lays  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  a  famine  occurred  about  the  time  of 
his  reign.  It  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Hyksos  kings  by  a  later  dynasty 
that  the  absence  of  all  records  of  Joseph  and  his 
family  is  due.  The  Mohammedans  linger  with 
peculiar  delight  over  the  story  of  Joseph's  life, 
which  Mohammed  called  the  prettiest  of  all  sto- 
ries. 

Lit.  —  The  Histories  of  Israel  of  Ewald, 
Kurtz  [and  Stanley,  Lect.  iv.]  ;  Hengsten- 
beug  :    Die  Backer  Moses  und  vEgypten  (1841)  ; 


Ebers:  JEgypten  u.  d.  Biicher  Moses,  1868;  and  the 
article  in  Riehm  [and  Smith].  v.  ORELLI. 

JOSEPH  II.  (Roman  emperor  1780-90)  intro- 
duced into  his  hereditary  Austrian  possessions  a 
series  of  ecclesiastical  reforms,  which,  in  many 
respects,  remind  one  of  those  established  in  Eng- 
land by  Henry  VIII.  Though  touching  the 
Church  at  very  different  points,  — worship,  inner 
organization,  education  of  officers,  relation  to  the 
State,  etc.,  —  they  all  point  in  the  same  direction, 
and  reveal  a  common  tendency,  which,  in  church 
history,  has  received  the  name  of  "  Josephinism." 

It  was  evidently  the  emperor's  object  to  form  a 
national  Austrian  Church,  congruent  with  the 
territory  of  the  State,  closely  connected  with  the 
strongly  centralized,  secular  government,  and  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  Rome.  As,  on 
many  points  along  the  boundaries,  Austrian  do- 
minions ranged  under  the  authority  of  foreign 
bishops,  a  new  circumscription  of  the  dioceses 
was  necessary  ;  and  it  was  carried  out  with  very 
little  ceremony.  A  new  oath  of  subjection  to 
the  temporal  ruler  was  demanded  of  the  bishops. 
All  imperial  decrees  were  sent  to  the  bishops, 
and  again  by  them  to  the  pastors,  who  had  to 
make  them  known  to  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit. 
Papal  bulls  and  briefs,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
referring  to  dogmatics  or  jurisdiction,  could  not 
be  published  in  the  country  without  an  imperial 
placet.  Petitions  to  Rome  for  indulgences,  for 
the  establishment  of  new  festivals,  etc.,  were 
absolutely  forbidden;  and  all  rights  of  absolution 
or  dispensation  were  vested  in  the  bishops.  The 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  the  professio 
fidei  Tridentince,  usual  at  the  distribution  of  de- 
grees, were  abrogated.  The  bulls  In  ccena  Domini 
and  Unigenitus  were  torn  out  of  the  books  of 
liturgy.  All  relations  were  broken  off  between 
the  religious  orders  and  their  brethren  in  foreign 
countries,  or  even  their  generals,  unless  resident 
in  Austria.  The  theological  students  were  for- 
bidden to  visit  the  Collegium  Germanico-Hunga- 
rium  in  Rome,  which  institution  was  replaced  by 
a  Collegium  Germanicum  et  Hungarium  in  Pavia. 
The  philological  and  theological  schools  in  the 
monasteries  were  closed,  and  diocesan  seminaries 
were  opened  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
imperial  committee,  etc. 

No  less  comprehensive,  and  evincing  the  same 
character,  were  the  reforms  relating  to  the  inter- 
nal life  of  the  Church.  The  Latin  language  was 
abolished,  and  the  German  introduced  into  the 
services.  Pilgrimages  outside  of  the  country  were 
forbidden.  Rules  were  given  with  respect  to  the 
luxuriant  ornamentation  of  the  churches,  the 
magnificent  processions,  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tions, etc.  All  religious  orders  not  engaged  hi 
preaching,  teaching,  or  nursing  the  sick,  were  dis- 
solved. Between  1780  and  1786  the  number  of 
monasteries  sank  from  2,136  to  1,425,  and  that 
of  monks  and  nuns  from  04,890  to  44,280.  An 
edict  of  Oct.  13, 1781,  established  religious  tolera- 
tion. The  evangelical  churches  obtained  a  limit- 
ed freedom  of  worship.  Civil  disqualifications 
arising  from  denominational  differences  were 
abolished.  Even  the  position  of  the  Jews  was 
improved.  The  Roman  curia  became,  of  course, 
very  alarmed  at  these  proceedings ;  and  in  1782 
Pius  VI.  determined  to  go  himself  to  Vienna,  and 
pay  the  emperor  a  visit.     But  he  was  received 
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with  cold  politeness,  and  returned,  after  a  month's 
stay,  humiliated  and  in  despair.  The  early  death 
of  the  emperor,  however,  prevented  his  reforms 
from  taking  root;  and  during  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors much  was  again  reversed.  See  the  Biog- 
raphies by  Geissler,  Halle,  1783  ;  Meusel,  Leip- 
zig, 179U ;  Pehzl,  Vienna,  1790;  F.  X.  Hubeh, 
Vienna,  1792;  Corxova,  Prague,  1801;  Gnoss- 
Hoffixgkr,  Stuttgart,  1835-37,  4  vols. ;  Heyne, 
Leipzig,  1848,  3  vols. ;  Ramshokn,  Leipzig,  1861 ; 
Meyxeht,  Vienna,  1832;  [Riehl  u.  Reixohl: 
Kaiser  Josef  II.  als  Reform,  auf  kirchlich.  Gebiete, 
AVien,  1881 ;  G.  Frank  :  Das  Toleranz-Patent  Kaiser 
Joseph  II.,  AVien,  1882].  CARL  MULLER. 

JO'SEPH  OF  ARIMATH/EA,  a  rich  and  pious 
Jew,  who  accorded  burial  to  the  body  of  Jesus  in 
a  tomb  of  his  own.  He  was  probably  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  and  refused 
his  consent  to  the  sentence  of  Jesus  to  death. 
All  the  four  evangelists  (Matt,  xxvii.  57-60  ; 
Mark  xv.  43-46;  Luke  xxiii.  50-54;  John  xix. 
38-42)  refer  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  burial  of 
Jesus.  He  asked  the  body  of  Pilate,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Nicodemus,  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes,  with  spices,  and  deposited  it  in  a  rock- 
hewn  tomb,  in  a  garden,  which  had  never  been 
used.  A  wholly  untrustworthy  tradition  makes 
him  the  apostle  of  England ;  and  guides  still  show 
a  thorn-bush  at  Glastonbury  which  purports  to 
have  sprung  from  a  staff  he  stuck  in  the  ground. 
See  Graal. 

JOSEPHINISM.     See  Joseph  II. 

JOSEPHUS,  Flavius,  b.  in  Jerusalem  37  or  38 
A.D.;  belonged  to  a  rich  and  distinguished  fami- 
ly; received  a  careful  education,  and  joined,  after 
living  three  years  with  a  hermit,  Banus,  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 
In  64  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  in  order  to 
effectthe  release  of  some  Jewish  priests  who  had 
been  imprisoned;  and  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  Alityrus,  a  Jewish  actor,  he  obtained  access 
to  the  Empress  Poppasa,  and  successfully  fulfilled 
the  mission.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Palestine, 
the  Jewish  revolt  against  the  Romans  broke  out 
(66).  Like  most  of  the  wealthy  men  among  the 
Jews,  he  was  opposed  to  the  revolt ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  participate  in  it,  and  was  chosen 
governor  of  Galilee.  Besieged  in  the  fortress  of 
Jotapata  by  the  army  of  Vespasian,  he  surren- 
dered, after  the  lapse  of  a  month  and  a  half,  and 
was  taken  prisoner ;  but  when,  two  years  later  on 
(69),  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  legions,  he  not  only  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  but  accompanied  the  emperor 
to  Alexandria,  and  received  dotations  and  an 
annual  pension.  Living  in  Rome,  he  devoted 
himself  to  studies  and  literary  pursuits,  continu- 
ing to  enjoy  the  imperial  favor  as  long  as  the 
JHayian  dynasty  reigned.  During  the  reign  of 
1  raj  an  he  died,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known.  See  Hoevell:  Commentatio  de 
*  J-  vita,  Traj.-ad-Rh.,  1835;  Terwogt  :  Het 
n"  lWl  dm  J"odschen  f/eschiedschrijver,  F.  J., 
Urecht,  1863;  Baerwald :  Josephus  in  Galilda, 
Breslau,  1877. 

Josephus  wrote  in  Greek.  I.  His  first  work, 
however,  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  was  originally 
written  in  Aramaic,  but  translated  into  Greek  by 
we  author  himself.  It  was  sent  to  Vespasian, 
iitus,  Agnppa  II.,  and  other  distinguished  per- 


sons, and  received  many  compliments.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  care  ;  and,  though  it  bears  the  marks  of 
the  taste  of  the  time  in  its  fictitious  speeches  and 
other  rhetorical  ornaments,  it  is  generally  trust- 
worthy. Less  careful  is  II.,  his  Jewish  Antiquities, 
finished  in  93  or  94,  and  containing  a  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  beginning  to  66.  For  the 
biblical  part,  the  Bible  is,  of  course,  the  principal 
authority  of  the  author,  though  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  modify  details  which  he  fears  might  give  offence. 
He  also  incorporates  various  elements  of  tradi- 
tions, and  extracts  from  earlier  Greek  treatments 
of  Jewish  history  (Demetrius  and  Artapanus). 
Concerning  his  whole  method  of  treating  biblical 
history,  and  more  especially  his  method  of  using 
the  Septuagint  and  the  original  text,  see  Ernesti  : 
Exercitat.  Flav.,  in  Opuscul. ;  Spittler  :  De  usu 
versionis  Alexandrinoz  apud  Josephum,  Gottingen, 
1779 ;  Scharfexberg  :  De  Josephi  et  versionis 
Alexandrines,  consensu,  Leipzig,  1780 ;  Burger  : 
Essai  sur  I'usage  que  F.  J.  a  fait  des  livres  cano- 
niques  del' A.  T.,  Strassburg,  1836;  Gerlach:  Die 
Weissaqungen  d.  A.  T.  in  den  Schriften  d.  F.  J., 
1863;  Duschak:  ,/.  F.  and  die  Tradition,  Vienna, 
1864;  Plaut:  F.  J.  und  die  Bihel,  Berlin,  1867; 
Tachauer  :  Das  Verhdltniss  d.  F  J.  zur  Bibel  und 
zur  Tradition,  Erlangen,  1871.  The  post-biblical 
part  is  treated  with  great  unevenness.  The  period 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Maccabees 
is  nearly  a  blank,  only  filled  out  by  a  lengthy 
extract  from  Pseudo-Aristeus.  For  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  the  author  had  an  excellent  au- 
thority in  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
he  has  not  taken  great  pains  in  utilizing  it.  The 
later  history  of  the  Asmoneans  and  of  Herod  is 
extracted  from  Strabo  and  Nicholas  of  Damascus. 
The  relations  of  the  Jews  to  foreign  nations  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  narrative,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  inner  history  of  the  people  has 
a  rather  legendary  character.  See  Nussbaum  : 
Obsereationes  in  Flavii  Josephi  Antiquitates,  Gottin- 
gen, 1875 ;  Bloch  :  Die  Quellen  d.  F.  J.  in  seiner 
Archdologie,  Leipzig,  1879.  The  eighteenth  book 
of  the  work  contains  (3,  3)  a  short  report  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  author  openly  confesses  that 
he  believesin  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;  but,  though 
this  famous  testimony  has  been  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  11),  it  is  evidently  spurious. 
See  Eiciistaedt  :  Flaviani  testimonii  authenlia, 
Jena,  1841 ;  Question,  super  F.,  Jena,  1845;  Ger- 
lach: Die  Weissaqungen  d.  A.  T  in  den  Schriften 
d.  F.  J.,  Berlin,  1863. 

A  curious  work  is  III.,  his  so-called  Autobiog- 
raphy, written  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  II. ; 
that'is,  after  100.  It  is  not  so  much  a  biography 
as  a  plea  for  his  activity  in  Galilee  in  the  winter 
of  66-67,  or  a  polemic  against  Justus  of  Tiberias. 
The  latter  had  written  a  work  in  which  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  decided  opponent  of  the 
rebellion,  and  Josephus  as  the  true  instigator  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  former  revolutionary  leader, 
now  living  as  a  pensioner  at  the  imperial  court, 
could  not^let  such  an  accusation  pass  by  unno- 
ticed. But  Josephus  seems  to  have  become  very 
much  excited,  and  his  book  swarms  with  patent 
perversions  of  facts.  IV  Quite  otherwise  with 
his  apology  of  Judaism,  generally  known  under 
the  title  Contra  Apionem.  It  is  a  careful  and 
conscientious  work.  See  the  monographs  by  Zip- 
ser  (Vienna,  1871)  and  J.  G.  Muller  (Basel, 
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1877),  the  latter  containing  both  the  text  and 
explanations.  Besides  these  four  works,  about 
whose  authenticity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
so-called  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  ascribed 
to  Josephus,  but  by  a  mistake.  See  the  mono- 
graph by  Freudenthal,  Breslau,  1869.  Another 
book,  nepi  tov  navrog  ("  On  the  all ") ,  is  quoted  by 
Photius,  John  Philoponus,  John  Damascenus,  and 
John  Zonaras,  as  a  work  of  Josephus ;  but  it 
probably  belongs  to  Hippolytus. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Josephus's  works, 
by  Frobenius  and  Episcopius,  appeared  at 
Basel,  1544.  Much  improved  texts  were  pub- 
lished by  Hudson  (Oxford,  1720)  and  Haver- 
camp  (Amsterdam,  1726).  More  recent  editions 
have  been  published  by  Oberthur  (Leipzig, 
1782-85),  Bichter  (Leipzig,  1826-27),  Dindorf 
(Paris,  1845-47),  and  Bekker  (pocket  edition, 
Leipzig,  1855-56).  A  separate  edition  to  the 
Jewish  War,  by  Cardwell,  appeared  at  Oxford, 
1837 ;  and  of  the  Vita,  by  Henke,  Brunswick, 
1786.  Several  English  translations  have  ap- 
peared :  the  most  commonly  known  is  that  by 
Whiston,  London,  1787  (many  editions).  The 
Jewish  War  was  translated  by  R.  Traill,  Lon- 
don, 1862.  See  also  Boettger  :  Topographisch- 
historisches  Lexicon  zu  den  Sckriften  des  Flavius 
Josephus,  Leipzig,  1879 ;  [J.  v.  Destixon  :  Die 
Chronologie  d.  Josephus,  Kiel,  1880  (35  pages) ; 
the  same :  Die  Quellen  d.  Flavius  Josephus,  I.  Die 
Quellen  d.  Archaologie  Buck  xii.-xvii.  =Jiid.  Krieg 
B.  i.,  Kiel,  1882.]  e.  schUrer. 

JOSH'UA  Onj/irr,  "  God,  his  help  "),  a  brave  and 
God-fearing  Hebrew  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  who  led  the  armies  of  Israel  across  the 
Jordan,  conquered  the  promised  land,  and  dis- 
tributed the  territory  among  the  tribes.  He  was 
neither  a  prophet  nor  law-giver,  like  Moses,  but 
completed  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  of  turn- 
ing a  people  of  slaves  into  a  nation  with  a  country. 
The  Lord  appeared  to  him  appropriately  in  the 
form  of  a  soldier  with  drawn  sword  (Josh.  v.  13). 
Joshua  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  battle 
of  the  Amalekites,  when  he  routed  the  enemy 
(Exod.  xvii.  9).  We  next  find  him  among  the 
twelve  spies  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  '(Num.  xiii. 
8,  16).  It  was  at  this  time  that  Moses  changed 
his  name  from  Oshea  ("  help  ")  to  Joshua,  which, 
in  King  James's  version,  is  written  in  two  places 
Jesus  (Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8).  He  was  conse- 
crated by  Moses  as  his  successor  just  before  the 
close  of  the  wilderness  period  (Num.  xxvii.  18 ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  9). 

The  second  period  of  Joshua's  career  began  at 
the  death  of  the  great  law-giver,  which  marked 
the  termination  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness. With  the  freshness  of  spring  life  the  peo- 
ple prepared,  under  their  new  leader,  to  fight  for 
the  possession  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham. 
Joshua  seems  at  first  to  have  hesitated,  but,  once 
fully  assured  of  the  divine  command  and  aid 
(Josh,  i  5,  9),  displayed  great  energy  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  campaign,  and  skill  and  intrepidity 
in  prosecuting  it.  Circumspect  and  careful  in 
his  precautions,  as  in  the  despatch  of  the  spies 
(ii.),  he  was  no  less  bold  in  conception,  and  rapid 
in  his  movements  (x.  9,  xi.  7,  etc.).  The  under- 
taking was  no  easy  one.  The  Canaanites  were  at 
this  time  in  their  most  flourishing  period  (Ewald, 
ii.  340).     The  kings  were  bound  together  by  trea- 


ties, the  land  protected  by  fortresses  and  walled 
towns,  and  the  armies  provided  with  horses  and 
chariots.  But  Joshua  was  backed  by  a  people 
enthusiastic  to  enter  into  the  land  which  they 
regarded  as  their  own,  and  who  fully  recognized 
their  leader's  authority  (Josh.  i.  16). 

The  Jordan  being  crossed,  Joshua  took  up  a 
position  at  Gilgal.  From  there  he  fell  upon  Jeri- 
cho, after  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
repulse  at  Ai,  he  swept  over  the  land  in  an  un- 
broken succession  of  victories,  spreading  conster- 
nation among  all  the  tribes  (ii.  9,  24,  etc.).  The 
battle  of  Gibeon,  or  Beth-horon,  was  the  decisive 
one.  So  great  was  the  victory,  that  Jehovah  is 
described  as  having  fought  on  the  side  of  Israel 
(x.  12-1 5)  ;  and,  with  poetic  license,  the  Book  of 
Jasher  boldly  represents  the  Almighty  as  halting 
the  sun  in  its  course  over  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
over  Ajalon.  The  kings  gathered  for  a  last 
resistance  at  Merom  (xi.),  but  were  utterly  routed. 
During  the  war,  which  lasted  five  or  six  years, 
thirty-one  kings  had  been  slain,  and  six  nations 
overthrown  (xii.  24)  ;  and,  if  the  land  was  by  no 
means  all  subdued,  enough  had  been  conquered 
to  insure  to  the  Israelites  safety  of  possession. 

The  third  period  of  Joshua's  career  extends 
from  the  close  of  the  war  till  his  death.  In  the 
delicate  work  of  distributing  the  territory  among 
the  tribes,  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  discreet 
and  successful  than  he  had  been  brave  and  victo- 
rious on  the  battle-field.  He  acted  in  accord  with 
Eleazar  (xvii.  4,  xxi.  1),  and,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  was  himself  content  with  a  small  portion 
(xix.  49,  50). 

Like  some  modern  soldiers,  as  Gustav  Adolf, 
Cromwell,  and  Havelock,  Joshua  did  not  allow 
the  confusion  of  the  camp  to  interrupt  the  exer- 
cises of  religion.  He  was  a  God-fearing  com- 
mander, who  made  prayer  and  renewed  consecra- 
tion a  preparation  for  battle  and  danger  (iii.  5, 
etc),  regarded  the  observance  of  the  law  as  a 
condition  of  divine  favor  (xxiii.  6),  and  built 
altars  in  commemoration  of  the  divine  guidance 
and  victories  (iv.  6,  7,  viii.  30,  xviii.  1,  etc.).  He 
was  a  devout  hero,  who  combined  mildness  with 
strength,  and  composure  with  daring.  His  closing 
words  to  the  congregated  elders  and  people  (xxiii., 
xxiv.)  contained  no  self -laudation,  but  directed 
their  thoughts  to  the  divine  Helper,  and  urged 
them  to  cleave  to  Him,  and  keep  the  law  (xxiii.  8). 
He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  Joshua 
is  a  type  t>f  the  greater  Joshua  (Jesus),  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  who  leads  his  people  into  the 
rest  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  (Heb.  iv.  8,  9). 

No  records  exist  for  Joshua's  life  outside  of  the 
Bible,  except  one.  Procopius,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century,  relates  that  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion existed  in  Tingis,  Mauritania,  with  the  words, 
"  We  are  they  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Nun."  Bawlinson  accepts 
it  as  genuine  (Bampton  Lect.,  91);  but  Ewald  gives 
reasons  for  denying  its  genuineness  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  History. 

The  dates  of  Joshua's  life  may  be  assigned 
with  comparative  certainty.  From  Josh.  xiv.  7-10 
we  learn  that  Caleb  was  forty  at  the  time  he  was 
sent  out  as  a  spy,  or  thirty-eight  at  the  time  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  eighty-five  when 
Hebron  was  assigned  to  him.  As  the  wilderness 
period  lasted  forty  years,  he  was  seventy-eight  or 
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seventy-nine  at  the  time  of  the  crossing  of  Jordan. 
This  would  give  five  or  six  years  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Supposing  that  Joshua  was  about 
the  same  age  as  Caleb,  and  regarding  1490  as  the 
date  of  the  exodus,  then  he  crossed  the  Jordan 
(1450)  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  concluded 
the  war  (1445)  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  This 
would  leave  twenty-seven  years  until  his  death 
at  one  hundred  and  ten, — a  period  corresponding 
well  to  what  is  called  a  "  long  time  "  in  Josh. 
xxiii.  1.  See  the  Histories  of  Israel  by  Ewald, 
Stanley,  etc.,  and,  for  his  typical  significance, 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed  (art.  ii.). 

JOSHUA,  Book  of,  so  called  because  he  was  the 
hero  of  it,  begins  the  list  of  those  historical  books 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh. -2  Kings)  which  re- 
late to  the  time  between  the  death  of  Moses  and 
the  exaltation  of  King  Jehoiachin  at  the  court  of 
Babylon,  and  which  are  put  together  in  the  He- 
brew canon  under  the  title  Former  Prophets.  It 
falls  naturally  into  three  parts.  1  (purely  histori- 
cal). The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  (chaps. 
i.-xii.).  2  (geographical  and  legislative).  The 
partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes  (chaps, 
xiii.-xxi.).  3  (historical).  The  dismission  of  the 
transjordanic  tribes,  Joshua's  exhortation  to  the 
assembled  tribes,  their  renewal  of  the  covenant, 
deaths  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar  (chaps,  xxii.-xxiv.). 
Joshua  is  by  modern  critics  declared  of  compos- 
ite origin,  because  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  use 
of  two  names  for  the  Divine  Being  (Jehovah  and 
Elohim),  which  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  found 
in  it,  and  is  considered  to  prove  difference  of  au- 
thorship between  the  portions  in  which  one  or  the 
other  is  uniformly  used,  and  also  the  literary  unity 
of  Joshua  with  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is 
indeed  a  veritable  and  avowed  continuation,  or 
the  existence  of  a  Hexaleuch,  as  the  sixfold  book 
is  called.  The  writers  were  probably  contempora- 
ries, or  else  had  access  to  contemporary  docu- 
ments ;  for  the  narrative  is  fresh  and  vivid,  and 
the  information  throughout  is  that  most  likely  to 
proceed  from  eye-witnesses.  The  very  defects  of 
the  book  in  its  geographical  portion — e.g.,  no 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  im- 
perfect lists  for  Zebulon  and  Asher  —  indicate  the 
composition  of  these  sections  before  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
counts of  events  which  took  place  after  Joshua's 
death,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir 
by  Othniel  (xv.  13-20),  and  of  Leshem  by  the 
Damtes  (xix.  47)  ;  such  phrases  as  that  the  Jebu- 
sites  "  dwelt  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusa- 
lem" (xv.  63),  and  the  oft-repeated  "unto  this 

X"  (e'g''  iv"'  9'  v-  9) ;  the  mention  oi  Rahab  as 
still  hying  when  the  author  wrote  (vi.  25)  ;  and 
other  literary  phenomena,  — seem  to  show  that  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  later  than  Joshua.  That 
Joshua  himself  furnished  materials  for  it  is  prob- 
able :  indeed,  he  may  have  written  large  portions 
oi  it.  But,  although  our  present  book  bears  traces 
ol  more  than  one  hand  in  its  materials,  it  has  been 
unified  and  revised  by  some  unknown  editor ;  so 
that,  as  it  comes  before  us  to-day,  it  is  a  consist- 
ent narrative. 

The  two  difficulties  often  urged  against  thebook, 
on  the  score  of  science  and  of  morals,  are  of  little 
importance.  The  first  relates  to  the  sun  standing 
still  upon  Gibeon  (x.  13).  But  this  passage  is 
avowedly  poetical,  and  no  such  violent  change  in 


the  universe  as  the  supposed  miracle  would  involve 
was  dreamed  of  by  the  writer,  who  merely  incor- 
porated in  his  narrative  a  few  lines  from  a  justly 
celebrated  historical  poem.  The  second  difficulty 
relates  to  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  hopeless  corruption  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  religious  interests  of  Israel 
and  of  humanity,  demanded  it.  And  as  much 
of  the  later  trouble  of  Israel  came  from  their  dis- 
obedience in  stopping  before  the  conquest  was  real- 
ly concluded,  and  in  allowing  the  idolatrous  and 
licentious  Canaanites  to  remain  in  any  portion 
of  the  promised  land,  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
command  is  manifest.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  Besides,  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  were  hardy  warriors,  and  carnage 
to  their  eyes  was  not  shocking,  and  they  rightly 
considered  the  Canaanites  as  foes  to  Jehovah,  and 
unworthy  to  live. 

Lit.  —  Among  modern  commentators  may  be 
mentioned  Maurer  (Stuttgart,  1831),  Keil  (Er- 
langen,  1847;  English  translation,  Edinburgh, 
1857;  abridged,  Leipzig,  1863;  2d  ed.,  1874), 
Knobel  (Leipzig,  1861),  Fay  (in  Lange,  Biele- 
feld, 1870  ;  English  translation,  New  York,  1872) ; 
Crosby  (New  York,  1875)  ;  G.  A.  McLeod  (Cam- 
bridge, 1878) ;  Colenso  :  The  Pentateuch  and  the 
Book  of  Joshua  (London,  1879),  The  Pulpit  Com- 
mentary (London,  1881);  J.  J.  Lias  (Cambridge, 
1882).  See  also  Miss  Smiley  :  The  Fulness  of  Bless- 
ing (New  York,  1876),  an  allegorical  commentary 
on  Joshua,  but  very  edifying  and  impressive. 

JOSHUA,  Spurious  Book  of,  a  compilation  made 
among  the  Samaritans,  but  not  recognized  by 
them.  It  relates  the  history  of  Joshua,  with  nu- 
merous departures  from  the  Hebrew  text,  mere 
Samaritan  fables,  and  continues  the  Jewish  his- 
tory down  to  Alexander  Severus.  The  only  man- 
uscript copy  of  it  in  existence  belonged  to  Jos. 
Scaliger,  and  is  now  in  the  Leyden  Library.  It 
was  reprinted  by  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll  :  Liber  Josuce 
Chronicum  Samaritanum,  Lud.  Batav.  [Leyden], 
1848.  It  is  written  in  Arabic  in  Samaritan  char- 
acters. Another  reproduction  of  Joshua's  history 
is  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abul  Phetach. 
See  Abtjlfathi  Annales  Samaritani,  edited  by 
Ed.  Vilmar,  Gotha,  1866  (with  Latin  transla- 
tion) . 

JOSI'AH  (ichom  Jehovah  heals),  king  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  the  murdered  Anion;  was 
put  on  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  by 
the  people,  who  frustrated  the  designs  of  his 
father's  murderers,  and  reigned  thirty-one  years 
(B.C.  641-609).  The  account  of  his  reign  is 
given  in  2  Kings  xxii.-xxiii.  30,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.- 
xxxv.  Nothing  is  told  us,  however,  about  the 
early  history  of  the  king,  nor  of  the  influences 
under  which  he  grew  up.  The  narrative  in  Kings 
begins  with  his  repair  of  the  temple  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign ;  and  that  in  Chronicles, 
with  the  beginning  of  his  destruction  of  idolatry 
in  the  twelfth.  But  that  these  acts  were  not  the 
first  evidences  of  his  pious  character,  which 
made  him  one  of  the  best  of  Judah 's  kings,  is 
manifest  from  the  high  praise  of  2  Kings  xxn.  2, 
xxiii.  25.  The  great  event  in  his  reign  occurred 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  referred  to  above.  During 
the  repairs,  which  apparently  had  not  been  made 
since  Jehoiada's  day  (2  Kings  xii.  11  sq.),  the 
book  of  the  law  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 
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Lord  by  Hilkiah  the  priest.  Hilkiah  gave  it  to 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  who  read  it  before  the  king. 
(The  "  book "  was  probably  Deuteronomy  :  if  it 
was  the  whole  Pentateuch,  then  it  must  have 
taken  at  least  tea  hours  to  read  it  through  aloud.) 
The  king  was  so  much  terrified  by  the  "  book," 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  immediately  sent 
Shaphan  and  three  others  to  Huldah  the  proph- 
etess to  learn  the  will  of  the  Lord.  She  replied, 
that  the  Lord  intended  to  punish  the  people  for 
their  long-continued  disobedience,  according  to 
the  warnings  of  the  book;  but,  in  consequence 
of  Josiah's  ready  and  sincere  humiliation,  the 
strokes  were  to  be  delayed  until  after  his  death. 
The  king  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  the  proph- 
ets, and  all  the  people,  and  read  to  them  the 
"  book  of  the  law,"  and  with  them  entered  into 
a  solemn  covenant  to  keep  all  its  words.  Then 
began  a  vigorous  cleansing  of  the  city  and  the 
land  of  all  traces  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
4-19).  The  "high  places"  (see  art.)  were  also 
destroyed  from  Geba  to  Beer-sheba ;  i.e.,  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Israel.  The  reference  to  the  high  places 
at  the  gate  of  Joshua,  "which  were  on  a  man's 
left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city ''  (xxiii.  8), 
shows  that  this  is  the  recital  of  an  eye-witness. 
Josiah's  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  altar  at  Bethel 
was  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (cf .  1  Kings  xiii.  2). 
The  great  work  of  purification  ended,  the  king 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  celebrated  the  pass- 
over  so  exactly  according  to  the  "  book,"  that  the 
sacred  historian  says,  "  Surely  there  was  not 
holden  such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the 
judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah  " 
(xxiii.  22).  So  Josiah's  passover  exceeded  Heze- 
kiah's  in  pomp  and  solemnity  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxx.). 
Some  suppose  that  the  reason  of  the  remark 
quoted  was  twofold,  —  the  union  of  all  the  cele- 
brants in  one  place,  and  the  joint  offering  of  sheep 
and  bullocks,  according  to  the  requisition  of 
Deut.  xvi.  2,  5 ;  cf .  Exod.  xii.  Upon  the  last  point 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  7  sqq.  seems  to  lay  particular 
weight. 

Josiah  lost  his  life  in  battle.  Judah  may  have 
been  at  this  time  tributary  to  Assyria,  or  Josiah 
may  have  asserted  his  power  over  all  Israel,  as 
would  seem  indicated  by  his  journey  through  the 
former  northern  kingdom  to  destroy  idolatry,  and 
therefore  would  repel  any  invader;  but  at  all 
events,  when  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  en- 
tered Judaea  on  his  way  to  Assyria,  Josiah  gave 
him  battle  at  Megiddo,  and  was"so  sorely  wound- 
ed that  he  died  in  Jerusalem.  His  death  was  the 
occasion  for  an  outburst  of  popular  grief  so  great 
as  to  become  proverbial  (Zech.  xii.  11)  Jeremiah 
wrote  an  elegy  over  him  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25). 

The  newness  to  Josiah  of  the  book  of  the  law 
found  in  the  temple  is  no  proof  of  its  recent  ori- 
gin, as  some  claim ;  much  less  that  it  was  the 
product  of  a  "  pious  fraud,"  and  palmed  off  upon 
the  king  as  a  genuine  work  of  Moses.  Rather 
was  it  probably  a  genuine  temple  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  most  likely  of  Deuter- 
onomy, which  in  those  days  of  idolatry,  and 
ignorance  of  the  Jehovah  worship,  had  been 
mislaid  and  forgotten.  It  need  occasion  no  sur- 
prise that  the  king  heard  it  with  astonishment. 


Even  he  may  well  have  been  little  instructed  in 
religion. 

During  his  reign  a  nomadic  horde  of  Scythians 
overran  Asia  (Herod.,  I.  104-106),  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Bible,  although  we  know 
they  must  have  crossed  near  the  lower  portion  of 
Judah.  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  were  the  proph- 
ets of  Josiah's  reign. 

JOST,  Isaac  Marcus,  b.  at  Bernburg,  Feb.  22, 
1793;  d.  at  Francfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  20,1860; 
was  educated  in  a  Jewish  orphan-asylum  at 
Wolfenbiittel ;  studied  at  Gbttingen  and  Berlin; 
and  was  director  of  a  Jewish  school,  first  at  Ber- 
lin, afterwards  at  Francfort-on-the-Main.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer ;  but  his  principal  work  is 
his  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  (1820-28,  9  vols),  of 
which  a  continuation,  a  tenth  volume,  appeared 
1846-47 

JOTHAM  (Jehovah  is  upright)-  —  1.  The 
youngest  son  of  Gideon,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  escaped  the  massacre  of  Abimelech, 
at  Ophrah.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
famous  parable  of  the  trees,  by  which  he  rebuked 
the  Shechemites  for  their  treachery.  After  he 
had  delivered  his  warning,  he  disappeared  from 
history.  (See  Judg.  ix.  5-21.)  —  2.  The  son  and 
successor  of  Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  king  of  Judah 
(2  Kings  xv.  32-38).  The  date  and  length  of 
his  reign  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  It  was, 
however,  prosperous ;  and  he  showed  his  piety  by 
building,  or  rebuilding,  "  the  higher  gate  "  of  the 
temple  (2  Kings  xv.  35),  called  in  Jer.  xx.  2  the 
"Benjamin  Gate,"  and  described  by  Ezek.  viii. 
3  as  the  gate  towards  the  north,  near  the  great 
altar;  and  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3,4) 
relates,  that,  "  on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much. 
Moreover,  he  built  cities  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  forests  he  built  castles  and 
towers."  He  led  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  5).  Isaiah 
prophesied  under  him.  KAUTZSCH. 

JOVIANUS,  Flavius  Claudius,  was  command- 
er of  the  imperial  life-guard  when  Julian  died 
(June  27,  363),  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  army  the  following  day.  He  was  a  kind  and 
prudent  man,  but  neither  a  great  mind  nor  a  per- 
fectly pure  character.  A  Christian  himself,  he 
immediately  cancelled  the  laws  of  Julian  against 
Christianity,  revived  the  monogram  of  Christ  on 
the  imperial  standards,  and  restored  to  the  Chris- 
tian clergy  their  privileges  and  revenues.  _  But  at 
the  same  time  he  showed  perfect  toleration  with 
respect  to  Paganism,  defended  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophers  against  Christian  fanatics,  re-opened 
those  temples  which  had  been  shut  on  the  death 
of  Julian,  etc.  He  was  a  decided  adherent  of 
Athanasius,  and  invited  him  to  Antioch  to  confer 
with  him  ;  but  he  showed  himself  perfectly  im- 
partial in  his  dealings  with  the  Arians.  He 
might  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  turbulent  development  of  the  Church ;  but 
he  died  suddenly,  after  a  reign  of  only  eight 
months,  at  Dadastana,  on  the  road  from  Antioch 
to  Constantinople,  Feb.  17,  364.  See  Dk  la 
Bleterie  :  Histoire  de  Vempereur  Jovien,  Amster- 
dam, 1740.  WAGENMANN. 

JOVINIAN,  a  Roman  monk  and  "  heretic,"  from 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century ;  d.  probably 
before  406.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known. 
About  3S8  he  lived  in  Rome,  dressed  poorly,  went 
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barefoot,  ate  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and 
remained  unmarried.  He  knew  the  Scriptures 
well,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  which  attracted 
attention.  His  "heresy"  consisted  principally 
in  his  opposition  to  the  ascetic  tendencies  then 
rei°'iiing.  Between  virginity,  widowhood,  and 
themarried  state,  there  is  no  moral  difference,  he 
said:  between  abstinence  from  food,  and  eating 
it  properly,  there  is  no  difference.  He  especially 
protested  against  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of 
virtue  and  a  corresponding  scale  of  blessedness, 
asserting  that  the  divine  element  in  human  life 
is  one  and  the  same  under  all  external  circum- 
stances ;  that  all  who  are  baptized  to  Christ,  and 
born  anew,  have  morally  the  same  calling,  the 
same  dignity,  the  same  grace,  and  the  same  bless- 
edness. How  deep  an  impression  he  made  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  390  Pope  Si- 
ricius  found  it  necessary  to  convene  a  synod  in 
Rome,  and  have  him  condemned.  This  decision 
was  communicated  to  other  bishops,  more  espe- 
cially to  Ambrosius  of  Milan,  in  whose  diocese 
Jovinian  and  his  adherents  had  sought  refuge ; 
and  in  395  Ambrosius  convened  a  synod  in  Milan, 
where  the  condemnation  was  repeated.  Augus- 
tine wrote  against  Jovinian  (Hceres.,  82  ;  De  Bono 
Conjugali;  De  Virginitate),  especially  against  his 
denial  of  the  perpetua  virginitas  Maria,  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  sins.  But  it  is  more 
specially  Jerome's  Adversus  Jovinianum  which 
throws  light  on  this  whole  subject,  though  it  is 
written  with  so  much  acrimony  that  it  cannot  be 
used  without  great  caution.  By  modern  church- 
historians —  Flavius,  Basnage,  Mosheim,  Walch, 
Neander,  Baur,  and  others  —  Jovinian  has  gener- 
ally been  recognized  as  a  representative  of  the 
true  principle  of  Protestantism.  See  G.  B. 
Lindxer  :    De  Joviniano   et    Vigilantio,   Leipzig, 

1840.  WAGENMANN. 

JUBILEE,  Year  of,  among  the  Hebrews.  See 
Sabbatical  Year. 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAR,  one  of  the  mean- 
est institutions  of  the  Roman- Catholic  Church ; 
has  no  connection  whatever,  either  historically  or 
typically,  with  the  jubilee-year  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  originated  incidentally.  In  the  last 
days  of  1299  a  rumor  sprang  up  in  Rome  that 
every  one  who  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  on 
Jan.  1,  1300,  would  receive  full  absolution.  As, 
in  consequence  of  this  rumor,  immense  crowds 
thronged  the  church  on  that  day,  —  not  only  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  but  also  foreign  pilgrims,  —  the 
attention  of  the  Pope  was  aroused,  and  investiga- 
tions were  made  in  the  papal  archives  concerning 
any  probable  foundation  for  the  rumor.  Nothing- 
was  found.  Xevertheless,  when  an  old  peasant 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years  told  the  Pope, 
that,  one  hundred  years  ago,  his  father  had  gone 
to  home  to  obtain  the  jubilee  absolution,  and  that 
an  indulgence  valid  for  a  whole  century  was  to 
be  had  m  Rome  at  any  day  during  that  year, 
Boniiace  VIII.  issued  a  bull '(April  22,  1300)  in- 
viting all  to  come  to  Rome  and  receive  absolution, 
ine  influx  of  pilgrims  was  enormous,  swelling 
the  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  pockets  of  the 
citizens  In  1343  the  latter  petitioned  Clement 
»J-  to  shorten  the  term  between  each  two  jubi- 
Tlf '  p"d  celebrate  the  festival  every  fiftieth  year, 
ine  Rope  was  merciful,  and  granted  the  petition, 
uther  popes  were  still  more  merciful.    Urban  VI. 


shortened  the  term  to  thirty-three  years,  April  8, 
1389  ;  Paul  II.,  to  twenty-five  years,  1470.  It  was 
even  determined  that  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  should 
not  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  jubilee  in- 
dulgence :  it  could  be  had  in  the  nearest  church 
by  paying  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  expenses 
of  the  pilgrimage.  After  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever, the  institution  lost  its  dignity,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Never- 
theless it  has  not  been  abrogated.        G.  PLITT. 

JUBILEES,  Book  of.  See  Pseudepigraphs, 
Old  Testament. 

JUD  (pronounced  Yude),  Leo  (Latin,  Leo  Judo), 
in  every-day  life  called  Meister  Leu,  which  name 
his  descendants  adopted ;  b.  at  Gemar  in  Alsace, 
1482;  d.  at  Zurich,  June  19,  1542;  studied  at 
Basel,  1499-1506  (first  medicine,  afterwards,  on 
the  instance  of  Zwingli,  theology),  and  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Einsiedeln  in  1518,  and  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Zurich  in  1522.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Zwingli,  and  his  true  and 
steady  assistant  in  the  carrying-out  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Zurich.  In  literary  respects  he  was 
mostly  active  as  translator.  Of  the  so-called 
Zurich  Bible  he  did  the  Old  Testament.  He  also 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Latin.  His 
Life  was  written  by  C.  Pestalozzi,  Elberfeld, 
1860.  His  was  the  German  Bible  used  by  Cover- 
dale.  See  Westcott's  History  of  the  English 
Bible,  pp.  213,  214. 

JUD/E'A  was  the  name  given  to  the  lowermost 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
Saviour's  time.  It  lay  south  of  Samaria,  and  west 
of  the  Jordan.  It  was  occupied,  after  the  exile, 
by  the  captives  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but 
was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria  A.D.  6,  after  Archelaus  was  deposed,  and 
was  ruled  by  a  procurator  under  the  governor  of 
Syria,  and  whose  residence  was  in  Csesarea,  not 
in  Jerusalem.  The  word  first  occurs  in  Dan.  v.  13 
(A.  V.,  "  Jewry  ") ;  and  the  "  province  "  of  Judaea 
is  first  mentioned  in  Ez.  v.  8,  and  alluded  to  in 
Neh.  xi.  3  (Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  "  Judah  ").  In  the 
Apocrypha,  Judaea  and  "country  of  Judaea"  fre- 
quently occur.  In  New- Testament  times  the 
term  was  loosely  used  to  include  the  transjordanic 
provinces  (Matt.  xix.  1,  etc.). 

The  hill  country  of  Judcea  (Luke  i.  65)  was  the 
central  ridge  of  mountains  stretching  from  north 
to  south  through  Palestine. 

The  wilderness  of  Judasa  is  a  wild,  desolate, 
uninhabited  region,  extending  from  the  hill  coun- 
try, near  Jerusalem,  south-east  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  an  average  width  of  fifteen  miles  (Matt.  iii.  1). 
Here  John  preached,  and  our  Lord  was  tempted. 

JU'DAH  {praise;  Greek  form,  Judas),  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  later  Jews,  particularly  the 
Levites.  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  al- 
though in  age  the  fourth,  virtually  supplanted 
Reuben,  the  first-born,  and  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  all  his  brothers  bv  his  energy  of  character.  It 
was  he  who  advised  the  selling  of  Joseph  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27),  and  who  became  surety  for 
Benjamin  (xliii.  9),  and  made  that  touching  speech 
before  Joseph  (xliv.  18-34).  In  the  matter  of 
Tamar  (xxxviii.)  he  does  not  appear  in  a  favorable 
light ;  but  even  then  his  sense  of  justice  and  his 
inherent  nobility  came  out.  These  traits  charac- 
terized his  descendants;  and  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  was  fulfilled  according  to  which  the  right 
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of  primogeniture  was  given  to  him  by  his  breth- 
ren, and  he  held  the  sceptre  until  Shiloh  came 
(xlix.  8-12).  v.  OEELLI. 

JU'DAH,  Kingdom  of.     See  Israel. 

JU'DAH,  Tribe  of.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

JUDAIZERS.     See  Jewish  Christians. 

JU'DAS,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  carefully 
distinguished  by  the  evangelists  from  Judas  Is- 
cariot ;  called  also  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus  (Matt. 
x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  16;  John  xiv.  22; 
Acts  i.  13).  His  surnames  Lebbaeus  and  Thad- 
daeus mean  the  same  thing.  The  first  comes  from 
31?  ("heart "),  and  the  second  from  tn  ("a  mother's 

breast"):  hence  they  mean  beloved  child.  We  know 
nothing  about  his  history  before  or  after  his  con- 
nection with  Jesus.  Tradition  is  also  late  and 
contradictory.  According  to  Abdias  he  preached 
and  was  martyred  in  Persia :  according  to  Niceph- 
orus,  he  died  naturally  at  Edessa,  after  laboring 
for  a  period  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 
The  Syrian  Church  first  distinguishes  him  from 
Thaddaeus  the  missionary  of  Syria,  then  confounds 
him  with  the  latter,  and  puts  his  martyrdom  in 
Phoenicia.  SIEFFERT. 

JU'DAS  ISCAR'IOT,  one  of  the  twelve  disci- 
ples, and  the  betrayer  of  Jesus ;  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  Simon.  The  name  Iscariot,  it  is  now 
generally  agreed,  is  a  derivative  of  Kerioth,  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  If  it 
be  true  that  this  was  the  native  place  of  Judas, 
then  he  was  the  solitary  Judaean  among  the  dis- 
ciples, who  otherwise  were  from  Galilee.  The 
references  to  Judas  in  the  New  Testament  are  as 
follows :  (1)  Mention  of  his  name  in  the  list  of 
the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  19 ;  Luke  vi. 
16)  ;  (2)  Occasional  allusions  (John  vi.  64,  70,  71, 
xii.  4  sqq.,  xvii.  12) ;  (3)  History  of  the  betrayal 
(Matt.  xxvi.  14-16,  21-25,  46-50;  Mark  xiv.  10, 
11,  18-21,  42-46;  Luke  xxii.  3-6,  21-23,  47  sq. ; 
John  xiii.  2-11, 18  sq.,  21-30,  xviii.  2-9)  ;  (4)  Ac- 
count of  his  death  (Matt,  xxvii.  3-10;  Acts  i. 
16-25).  The  name  of  Judas  is  always  mentioned 
last  in  the  lists  of  the  disciples,  and  probably 
with  reference  to  the  infamy,  which,  ever  after  his 
betrayal,  rested  on  his  name.  Matthew  and  Mark 
add  after  the  name  the  defining  clause,  "  who 
also  betrayed  him :  "  and  Luke,  "  who  was  the 
traitor."  John  also  adds  the  same  information 
when  he  mentions  his  name;  and,  in  the  high 
priestly  prayer  of  our  Lord,  Judas  is  called  the 
"son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii.  12).  The  few 
notices  which  John  gives  of  his  career  as  a  disci- 
ple previous  to  the  events  of  the  last  night  of 
Christ's  life  represent  him  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Twelve,  who  carried  the  bag,  and  probably  dis- 
pensed their  charities,  and  purchased  their  pro- 
visions. He  is  also  described  as  having  been 
displeased  with  the  self-sacrificing  act  of  Mary, 
who_  poured  the  contents  of  the  box  of  nard  upon 
Christ's  head,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  useless 
waste,  and  that  the  money  it  would  have  brought 
might  do  good  to  the  poor.  John  represents  this 
as  the  hypocritical  plea  of  a  "  thief  "  (xii.  6)  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  poor. 

Judas'  treachery  was  the  first  act  directly  lead- 
ing to  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  man.  He  was 
present  at  the  Last  Supper,  partook,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  sacred  meal,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
disciples,  his  feet  were  washed  by  the  condescen- 


sion of  the  Lord.     While  the  disciples  were  still 
at  the  table,  Jesus  announced  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  him  ;  and,  recognizing  the  one  who 
was  to  do  the  act,  he  bade  the  traitor  consummate 
his  work  with  despatch,  —  an  injunction  which 
the  rest  of  the  company  did  not  understand  at 
the  time  (John  xiii.  27).     Some  time  before  this, 
Judas   had   entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Jewish   authorities,   who   promised   to   pay  him 
thirty  pieces  of   silver  for  delivering  Christ  up 
into  their  hands.      Going   out  from  the    upper 
chamber  into  the  night  (John  xiii.  30),  he  con- 
summated his  treachery,  and,  returning  with  a 
band  of  soldiers,  found  Christ  in  the  garden,  and 
pointed  him  out.     The  synoptists  in  the  account 
of  this  event  agree  in  all  the  details.     John's  nar- 
rative presents  an  apparent  divergence.     Accord- 
ing  to  the  synoptists,  Judas,  stepping  forward, 
gave  the   Master  a  kiss,  which,  by  arrangement, 
was  a  signal  for  the  band.     Jesus  then  replied  to 
the  traitor,  "  Friend,  do  that  for  which  thou  art 
come"   (Matt.   xxvi.   50).      According  to  John, 
Jesus  was  not  recognized  at  first,  but,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers,  asked  them  who  they  were 
seeking,  and,  after  their  amazement,  repeated  the 
question.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  reading 
the  accounts,  that  it  was  night.     It  is  inherently 
probable  that  Jesus  first  addressed  the  soldiers, 
and  that  Judas,  whom  we  are  to  conceive  of  as 
having  at  first  not  seen  him,  then  went  forward 
and  kissed  him.     The  manner  of  Judas'  death  is 
related   by  Matthew,  whose   account  is   supple- 
mented by  the  references  of  Peter  in  his  address 
after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  16-25).    Disappointed, 
perhaps,  with  the  ultimate  issue  of  his  deed,  and 
remorseful  at  having  been  the  cause  of  Christ's 
death,  he  threw  his  ill-gotten  silver  upon  the  floor 
of  the  temple,  went  forth  and  hanged  himself. 
It  was  probably  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  and 
falling  headlong,  as   Peter  adds,  his   body  was 
broken  asunder.     Dr.   Hackett  discovered  a  spot 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  probable  scene  of 
this  tragedy  (Commentary  on  Acts,  Notes  on  i.  18), 
and   satisfied   the   details  of  both  accounts.     A 
ragged,  weather-beaten,  forlorn-looking  tree  near 
Jerusalem  is  called  the  Judas  tree,  and  is  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller  as  the  one  from  which  the 
disciple  committed  suicide. 

Two  questions  force  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention in  the  study  of  the  character  of  Judas : 
What  was  Christ's  purpose  in  admitting  him  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve  disciples?  and  what 
motives  had  Judas  in  betraying  Christ? 

I.  The  Admission  of  Judas  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Disciples.  —  The  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  satisfactory  results  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  arises  from  the  theanthropic  per- 
sonality of  Christ,  and  the  meeting  in  him  of  a 
divine  and  human  knowledge.  Different  theories 
have  been  urged  to  account  for  Christ's  admission 
of  Judas.  (1)  Christ  made  the  choice  with  the 
£>revision  that  Judas  would  betray  him.  He  knew 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  depraved  man.  He 
selected  Judas  because  he  knew  he  would  be- 
tray him  (Calvin,  Hengstenberg,  Plumptre,  and 
others),  or  in  obedience  to  the  Father  (Luther, 
Godet,  etc.).  If  the  words  of  John,  "Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  .  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  him"  (vi.  64),  admit  only  of  the  interpre- 
tation that  he  knew  it  from  the  very  first  choice 
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of  the  disciples,  then  this  view  is  the  only  tenable 
one.  (2)  Jesus  admitted  Judas  into  the  college 
of  the  disciples,  recognizing  his  good  qualities, 
and  hoping  to  train  him  into  a  devoted  follower, 
as  he  did  Peter.  He  did  not  foresee  his  treason, 
just  as  he  did  not  know  the  day  of  judgment. 
Judas  was  led  by  his  Messianic  hopes,  and  a  cer- 
tain admiration  'of  Jesus,  to  join  himself  to  his 
followers.  Jesus  gradually  became  familiar  with 
the  inveterate  depravity  of  his  nature,  as  it  ex- 
pressed itself  in  hypocrisy,  an  inordinate  love  of 
money,  etc.  This  is  the  view  of  Neander,  Lange, 
Ebrard,  Weiss  (Com.  on  John,  Note  on  chap,  vi.), 
and  others.  In  Christ's  presence,  men  became 
either  better  or  worse.  Judas  might  have  become 
better;  but  in  reality  he  became  worse. 

II.  Motives  of  the  Betrayal.  —  The 
treachery  of  Judas  stands  out  in  the  sharpest 
contrast  to  the  goodness  of  Christ.  It  perhaps 
represents  the  culmination  of  human  ingratitude, 
as  the  cross  represents  the  culmination  of  divine 
love.  Luke  and  John  both  ascribe  Judas'  deed 
to  the  influence  of  Satan  entering  into  him  (Luke 
xxii.  3;  John  xiii.  2,  27).  The  evangelists  do 
not  give  us  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  motives 
of  his  deed.  (1)  The  immediate  motive  advanced 
by  them  was  avarice.  Thirty  pieces  of  silver 
was  not  much,  but  great  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted for  sums  more  paltry.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  motives  mixed  up  with  this.  A 
grave  crime  is  often  the  resultant  of  many  motives. 
(2)  He  desired  to  save  himself.  He  felt  that 
Christ  could  not  go  on  much  longer  as  he  had 
been  going.  The  bitter  enmity  of  the  Jews  would 
inevitably  burst  upon  him,  and  the  disciples 
might  share  the  destructive  consequences  of  the 
storm.  Motives  of  self-interest  led  him  to  secure 
himself  with  the  chief  priests.  (3)  He  was  actu- 
ated by  malice.  His  character  threw  a  shadow 
across  the  pathway  of  Christ.  He  recognized 
the  purity  of  the  Master,  and  in  the  presence  of 
it  he  felt  himself  condemned.  He  shrank  from 
that  pure  and  benevolent  eye.  Such  words  as 
'•  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all,"  the  commendation 
of  Mary  (John  xii.),  and  the  reproof  of  miserli- 
ness, festered  in  his  bosom.  Vice,  as  it  often 
does,  in  his  case  became  vindictive,  and,  in  the 
hope  of  excusing  itself,  struck  at  virtue.  Other 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  Judas'  action. 
(1)  He  betrayed  Christ  from  motives  of  patriot- 
ism. (2)  He  was  carrying  out  a  subtle  plan  by 
which  he  expected  to  force  Christ  to  manifest  his 
Messianic  power,  and  realize  the  triumph  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  This,  the  view  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  supposes  that  Judas  had  confi- 
dence in  Christ,  and  believed  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  put  to  death.  Both  these  views  are 
at  variance  with  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels. 

the  crime  of  Judas  some  have  attempted  to 
extenuate  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  execu- 
tive ot  a  divine  and  irresistible  purpose  to  bring 
about  Christ's  death,  which"  was  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  race.  The  Peratre  and  Cainites, 
two  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second  century,  went 
SIJ  iar  as  to  represent  him  as  the  true  apostle, 
whose  deed  liberated  Christ  from  the  bondage  of 
matter.  All  representations  of  this  kind  founder 
on  the  words  of  Christ,  "Woe  unto  that  man  by 
whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It  had  been 
good  for  that  man   if  he  had  not  been  born" 


(Matt.  xxvi.  24).  Dante  places  Judas,  together 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  the  lowest  apartment 
of  hell.  The  last  words  of  Judas,  "  I  have  sinned 
in  that  I  betrayed  innocent  blood  "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
4),  were  not  words  of  repentance,  but  of  remorse 
and  despair.  They  were  uttered  in  the  spirit  of 
Macbeth  after  he  had  murdered  Duncan, — 

"  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done. 
Look  out  again,  I  dare  not." 

Peter's  denial  differed  from  Judas'  crime  by  being 
a  sin  of  "  sudden  lapse."  Judas  was  deliberate 
in  his  planning,  and  malevolent  in  his  intent. 

Lit.  — ■  Zandt  :  Comment,  de  Juda  proditore, 
Lips.,  1769  ;  Daub  :  Judas  Ischarioth,  Heidelberg, 
1816-18 ;  the  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
John,  and  an  excellent  article  in  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary  by  Dean  Plumptre,  and  the  addition 
in  the  American  edition  by  Professor  Edwards 
A.  Park.  d.  s.  schaff. 

JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel 
in  Acts  v.  37,  and  by  Josephus  (Antiq.,  XVIII. 

I,  6 ;    War,  II.  8,  1 ;  cf .  Antiq.,  XX.  5,  2 ;    War, 

II.  17,  8)  as  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  against 
the  Roman  enrolment  under  Augustus.  The  Jew- 
ish rabbi  and  historian  agree  in  their  facts,  but 
differ  curiously  in  their  estimation  of  the  event ; 
for  the  former  evidently  regarded  the  insurrection 
as  of  temporary  importance,  and  its  failure  as  a 
proof  of  its  godlessness;  while  Josephus  regarded 
it  as  the  beginning  of  the  Zealot  movement,  which 
broke  out  with  such  terrific  force  under  Gessius 

Florus.  K.  SCHMIDT. 

JUDAS  MACCAB/EUS.      See  Maccabee. 

JUDE,  The  Epistle  of,  one  of  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  was  written  by 
"  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of 
James"  (ver.  1).  The  author  does  not  call  him- 
self an  apostle,  nor  does  any  thing  in  the  Epistle 
indicate  that  he  was  known  by  that  title.  He 
distinctly  indicates  that  he  was  not  an  apostle  in 
verse  17,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  apostles  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. ' '  For  this  reason  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  author  was  a  different  per- 
son from  Judas  Lebbaeus,  one  of  the  Twelve.  This 
is  made  certain  by  his  fraternal  relation  to  James 
(ver.  1),  who  can  be  none  other  than  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Jerusa- 
lem. (See  James,  the  Brother  of  Our  Lord.) 
Jude  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  Lord's  brothers 
(Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3),  and  the  son  of  Mary. 
Jude  addressed  his  letter,  not  to  any  local  congre- 
gation, but  to  the  Church  at  large.  Its  circle  of 
readers  was  even  larger  than  that  addressed  by 
James,  including  not  only  the  believing  Jews  out- 
side of  Palestine,  but  all  believers,  without  dis- 
tinction of  birth  or  locality.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  certain  local  perversions  of  the  truth,  and 
moral  decay,  formed  the  occasion  of  the  Epistle. 
It  contains  references  and  warnings  to  those  that 
had  given  themselves  up  to  fornication  (ver.  8), 
and  were  walking  after  their  own  lusts  (ver.  16). 
But  they  were  not  simply  practical  libertines  (De 
Wette),  but  combined  with  their  moral  laxness 
errors  of  doctrine.  They  were,  in  fact,  false  teach- 
ers (Dorner,  Doctr.  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  i.  p. 
104),  as  is  evident  from  verse  4,  which  speaks  of 
"  certain  men  who  had  crept  in,"  and  had  pervert- 
ed the  teaching  of  the  "  common  salvation  "  (ver. 
3).  These  teachers  were  still  in  communion  with 
the  Church  (ver.  12)  ;  but  their  doctrines  tended 
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to  derogate  from  the  honor  of  Christ.  They  en- 
gaged in  dreamy  speculations  (ver.  8),  and  from 
them  proceeded  their  immoral  conduct,  and  the 
depreciation  of  Christ  and  the  angels. 

These  teachers,  however,  are  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century. 
The  descriptions  in  the  Epistle  are  too  general  in 
their  character  to  warrant  this  view.  Neverthe- 
less, the  false  teaching  described  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  belongs  to  the  germ-period  of  Gnosticism. 
Hegesippus  (Euseb.,  H.E.,  IV  22)  was  not  with- 
out authority  for  saying,  that,  after  the  death  of 
James,  difficulties  manifested  themselves  in  the 
Church,  which  he  associates  very  closely  with  the 
Gnosticism  of  a  later  period.  The  errorists  of  Jude 
resemble  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and 
Thiersch,  Ewald,  and  Huther  find  the  resemblance 
so  strong  as  to  regard  their  errors  as  a  later  form 
of  the  Nicolaitan  heresy.  Whether  these  tenden- 
cies were  really  prevalent  over  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  or  not,  Judas  writes  as  though  they  were, 
and  exhorts  the  believers  to  hold  fast  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  (vers.  3,  17). 

The  date  at  which  Jude  wrote  his  Epistle  can- 
not be  determined  with  definiteness  from  the  use 
it  made  of  other  writings,  and  the  use  they  made 
of  it.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  not  only  referred  to 
in  verse  6,  but  is  also  quoted  (ver.  14  sq.).  This 
work  in  its  original  form  was  certainly  written  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Maccabean  princes  (Lucke, 
Ewald,  Dillmann,  Hilgenfeld,  Langen),  and  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Jonathan  (Sieffert,  De  Apoc- 
rypha libri  Henochi  origine  et  argumento,  1867). 
The  Assumptio  Mosis,  which  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  verse  9,  was  probably  written  before  44  A.D. 
Jude  also  betrays  a  knowledge  of  Paul's  writings. 
The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  Jude  (Guericke,  Wie- 
singer,  Bleek,  Weiss,  etc.).  We  have,  however, 
no  right  to  conclude,  because  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  among  the  examples 
(cf.  ver.  5  sqq.),  that  that  event  had  not  already 
occurred  before  the  Epistle  was  written.  There 
was  no  good  reason  for  Jude  to  have  mentioned  it. 
The  fact  that  he,  the  brother  of  James,  feels  him- 
self called  upon  to  warn  against  the  false  teach- 
ers, indicates  that  he  wrote  after  that  brother's 
death  (69  A.D.).  The  date  of  composition  may 
therefore  be  pretty  confidently  set  down  between 
70  and  80  after  Christ. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Luther,  Grotius,  Sender,  the  Tu- 
bingen school,  etc.  It  is  true  that  the  testimo- 
nies of  antiquity  in  regard  to  it  are  vacillating. 
The  Muratorian  Canon  mentions  it,  but  denies 
that  Jude  was  the  author.  Tertullian  and  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  so 
likewise  Origen,  who,  however,  mentions  doubts 
about  its  genuineness.  The  Peshito  did  not  origi- 
nally  contain  it,  and  Eusebius  placed  it  among 
the  Antilegomena.  Jerome,  through  whose  influ- 
ence it  came  to  be  generally  accepted,  says  that  it 
was  rejected  by  the  majority  on  account  of  its 
apocryphal  quotation.  These  testimonies  unfa- 
vorable to  the  genuineness  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  not  an  apostle,  and 
that  he  quoted  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch, 
but  are  not  a  sufficient  argument  against  it. 

Lit.  —  The  Commentaries  on  Jude  by  Witsius 
(Basel,    1739),    Schmid    (Lips.,    1768),    Semler 


(Halle,  1782),  Lauxmann  (Groningen,  1818), 
Stier  (Berlin,  1850),  Arxaud  (Strassburg  and 
Paris,  1851),  Fronmuller,  in  Lange  (Bielefeld, 
1859  [English  translation  by  Mombeht,  New 
York,  1867),  Alford  (3d  ed.,  London,  1866),  Hu- 
ther, in  Meyer  (4th  ed.,  Gottingen,  1877),  J.  C. 
K.  Hof.maxn  (Nordlingen,  1876),  J.  R.  Lumby, 
in  Speaker's  Commentary  (New  York,  1881). 
See  also  the  Introductions  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment]. SIEFFERT. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.  (This  article  treats  of 
the  persons  so  named  in  the  Book  of  Judges :  for 
the  use  of  the  word  in  a  wider  sense  see  Court.) 
Three  facts  characterized  the  period  of  the  judges. 

(1)  Israel  shared  the  land  with  the  heathen  peo- 
ples ;  because,  through  laziness,  fear,  and  other 
reasons,  it  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  divine  com- 
mand to  exterminate  the  latter.  The  consequence 
was  successive  relapses  into  idolatry,  and  successive 
subjections  to  the  idolaters,  lasting  until  the  Lord 
in  his  mercy  raised  up  the  successive  deliverers. 

(2)  A  lack  of  unity.  The  people  kept  together 
during  Joshua's  life  and  the  lives  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua,  and  who  had  seen  all  the 
great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel 
(Judg.  ii.  7)  ;  but  the  connecting  bonds  were  lax, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  jealousy  between  the 
tribes  kept  them  asunder.  Judah  M'as  at  first 
the  leading  tribe  (i.  1,  2),  and  to  her  belonged  Oth- 
niel,  the  first  judge ;  then  the  leadership  passed 
to  Ephraim,  first  under  Deborah,  until  Jephthah 
had  his  break  with  the  tribe.  After  him  no  tribe 
gained  especial  ascendency.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  Eli,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  uniting  in 
himself  the  priestly  and  the  judicial  elements, 
drew  the  people  together,  that  a  nation  was 
evolved.  In  consequence  of  this  lack  of  unity,  we 
read  in  Judges  of  individual  undertakings  only 
and  conquests.  Twice,  indeed,  under  Othniel  and 
Ehud,  "  all  Israel "  joined  in  the  struggle :  but 
Deborah  seems  to  have  collected  only  Ephraim, 
Benjamin,  Manasseh,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  and 
Naphtali  ;  Gideon  ruled  over  only  Manasseh, 
Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali ;  Jepihthah  fought 
the  Ammonites  with  the  assistance  of  only  Gilead 
and  Manasseh ;  and  Samson  ruled  only  Judah 
and  Dan.  Thus  the  repeated  remark  of  the 
historian  is  strikingly  true :  "  In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel :  every  man  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  "  (Judg  xvii.  6,  xxi.  25). 
Of  course  from  such  a  state  of  things  one  would 
expect  no  security  for  life  or  property ;  and  for 
proof  that  there  was  none  see  Deborah's  state- 
ment, v.  6.  Nor  would  religion  prosper.  Israel 
was  a  theocracy,  and  the  holy  place  was  where 
the  tabernacle  was.  Accordingly  there  the 
people  assembled  to  learn  Jehovah's  will,  so 
that  they  might  follow  his  direction  (xx.  18, 
xxi.  2;  cf.  i.  1,  x.  10).  But  the  book  plainly 
shows,  that,  after  all,  the  influence  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  slight.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  from 
Phinehas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  to  Eli, 
at  its  close,  not  a  single  high  priest  is  named, — 
a  sure  proof  of  their  small  importance.  On  the. 
other  hand,  the  repeated  apostasies,  and  such 
unions  of  idolatry  and  the  Jehovah  worship  as 
in  the  case  of  Gideon's  ephod  (viii.  27)  and 
Micah's  house  of  gods  (xvii.  5),  speak  volumes 
on  the  real  state  of  religion.  The  ark  itself  was 
an  object  of  superstitious  reverence  (1  Sam.  iv.  3). 
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(3)  The  third  characteristic  was  the  change  in 
the  divine  revelations  (cf.  1  Sam.  iii.  1).  In  the 
beginning,  God  dealt  personally  with  men,  then 
through  angels,  then  through  prophets,  until 
finally  even  these  ceased  after  Malachi.  The 
period  of  the  judges  marks  the  transition  from 
the  second  to  the  third  species  of  divine  revela- 
tions. The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  with  what  read  like  fare- 
well words  (Judg.  ii.  1-3) ;  but,  besides  the  passing- 
allusion  in  Deborah's  song,  only  two  important 
actions  are  done  or  announced  by  angels,  —  the 
call  of  Gideon  (vi.  11  sqq.)  and  the  birth  of  Sam- 
son (xiii.  3).  In  1  Sam.  no  angel  is  mentioned; 
in  2  Sam.,  only  one  (xxiv.  16  sqq.).  In  the  days 
of  the  judges,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophetic 
office  was  developed.  Deborah  was  a  prophetess 
(Judg.  iv.  4)  ;  two  unnamed  prophets  are  spoken 
of  (vi.  8;  1  Sam.  ii.  27  sqq.)  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  period  appears  Samuel,  a  prophet  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term.  By  him  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  or,  more  correctly,  unions  of 
prophets,  were  established  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10). 

In  general,  the  period  of  the  judges  was  both 
a  close  and  a  beginning.  It  closed  the  nomadic, 
unsettled  life  of  the  wandering  and  the  conquest : 
it  prepared  the  way  for  the  orderly  and  regulated 
life  of  the  monarchy.  In  Egypt,  Israel  had  become 
a  people  without  a  country:  in  the  period  of  the 
judges  the  people  took  root  in  the  territory  God 
gave  them.  It  was  a  time  of  personal  heroism; 
but  these  heroes  of  Israel  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  heroes  of  mythology,  as  some  would  do. 
It  was  a  time  of  noble  words,  as  well  as  deeds. 
Deborah's  ode  is  a  masterpiece,  and  a  model  for 
all  time;  Jotham's  fable  (Judg.  ix.  7  sqq.)  equals 
any,  although  it  is  the  oldest  of  all ;  the  speeches 
of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  are  fine  specimens  of 
rugged  eloquence ;  and,  finally,  Samuel  was  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  faithful,  fearless,  fertile, 
from  whose  lips  dropped  pearls  of  wisdom.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  strongest  theocracy  in  form, 
but  the  weakest  in  power  ;  for  only  while  the 
accepted  representative  of  Jehovah,  the  judge, 
lived,  did  the  people  worship  Jehovah. 

The  name  Judge  (03  &)  implies  chiefly,  but  not 
only,  judicial  activity  in  the  strict  sense.  Some 
of  them,  e.g.,  Samson,  were  probably  not  judges 
at  all;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  others  were,  e.g., 
Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  15-17), 
and  his  sons  (viii.  1-3).  Again  :  the  "  judge  "  was 
not  hereditary  ruler,  not  king  (hence  Abimelech, 
who.  on  the  strength  of  his  father's  [Gideon's] 
authority,  claimed  kingship,  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  Judges) ;  but  he  was  divinely  appointed 
niler,  and  had  the  piety  of  the  people  in  charge. 
But  the  "  judge  "  was  always  the  savior  of  his 
country. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  judges  : 
1-  Othniel,  who  delivered  Israel  from  Chusan- 
nshathaim,  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  their  lord 
lor  eight  years,  and  judged  forty  years;  2.  Ehud, 
"om  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  with  his  allies  Am- 
nion and  Amalek,  masters  eighteen  years,  "and 
Jue  land  had  rest  eighty  yearn;"  3.  Sham<rar, 
irom the  Philistines;  4.  Deborah;  and  5.  Barak, 
iron, iJabin,  king  of  Canaan,  "and  the  land  had 
A  ,°^v  yeavs !  "  °-  Gideon,  from  the  Midianites, 
Amaiekites,  and  "the  children  of  the  East,"  judged 
orty  years;  7.  Tola  judged  twenty-three  years; 


8.  Jair  judged  twenty-two  years;  9.  Jephthah, 
from  the  Ammonites,  judged  six  years ;  10.  Ibzan 
judged  seven  years;  11.  Elon  judged  ten  years; 
12.  Abdon  judged  eight  years ;  13.  Samson,  who 
began  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Philistines,  judged 
twenty  years;  14.  Eli  judged  forty  years;  15. 
Samuel;  16.  His  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah. 

The  chronology  of  the  period  is  confused.  If 
the  successive  dates  are  added,  the  result  is  four 
hundred  and  ten  years  from  Othniel  to  Samson. 
To  this  add  the  forty  years  of  Eli's  administra- 
tion, and  there  result  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  Paul's  statement  (Acts  xiii.  20).  But 
that  this  sum  is  too  large  is  proved  by  Jephthah's 
statement,  that  from  the  conquest  to  his  day  was 
three  hundred  years  (Judg.  xii.  26),  and  by  the 
statement  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  —  that  from  the  exodus 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  was  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  The  simplest  expla- 
nation of  this  manifest  discrepancy  is  that  sever- 
al of  the  judges  were  contemporaries.  Proof  of 
the  supposition  is  derived  from  the  juxtaposition 
of  Shamgar  and  Ehud  (Judg.  iii.  31,  iv.  1),  with- 
out statement  of  the  length  of  Shamgar's  judge- 
ship, both  coming  in  the  eighty  years  of  iii.  30 ; 
and  from  x.  7,  which  recounts  a  simultaneous  op- 
pression by  Philistines  and  Ammonites.  We  may 
therefore  consider  the  period  divided  into  six  forty 
years  :  i  e.,  from  Othniel  to  Samson  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  which  harmonizes  with  Judg. 
xi.  6, 1  Kings  vi.  1.  The  other  numbers  are  then 
parallel  numbers.  [Baldeweg  :  Das  Zeitalter  der 
Richter,  Zittau,  1877.]  E.  NAGELSBACH. 

JUDGES,  Book  of.  The  book  falls  into  three 
divisions.  1st,  Chaps,  i.  1— iii .  6.  In  regard  to 
this  division,  three  queries  have  been  raised, — 
whether  it  should  embrace  more  or  less  matter; 
whether  the  events  of  chap.  i.  are  contemporary 
with,  or  earlier  than,  those  of  ii.-iii.  6  ;  and  wheth- 
er chap.  i.  is  written  by  the  author  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  book.  In  answer,  we  state  that  the 
division  should  be  considered  introductory  to  the 
book,  even  if  i.  1— ii .  5,  and  ii.  5— iii-  6,  are  derived 
from  different  sources;  for  the  whole  Book  of 
Judges  treats  of  the  alternation  of  infidelity  and 
punishment,  repentance  and  delivery.  Of  this 
history,  ii.  11— iii.  6  is  a  summary,  while  i.  1— ii-  5 
is,  in  turn,  an  introduction  to  the  summary,  setting 
before  us  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  to  the  divine  command  to  drive  out 
the  Canaanites,  upon  which  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Israel  depended.  In  this  struggle  with  Canaan, 
Judah  and  Simeon  were  particularly  faithful ; 
and  to  Judah  was  given  the  leadership  (i.  2),  al- 
though, later  on,  Ephraim,  not  so  faithful  in  ex- 
termination (i.  23),  seems  to  have  obtained  it. 
This  entire  first  section  joins  directly  on  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  shows  how  badly  Israel  ful- 
filled the  task  plainly  set  before  them  at  Joshua's 
death,  — so  badly,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  re- 
buked them  severely,  and  prophesied  that  the 
remaining  Canaanites  should  be  adversaries,  and 
their  gods  a  snare  (ii.  1-5).  The  author  explains 
the  failure,  in  part,  on  the  idea  that  the  genera- 
tion which  arose  after  Joshua,  and  the  elders  that 
outlived  him,  "  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the 
works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel  "  (n.  10).  In 
order  to  set  forth  this  point  clearly,  the  author 
recurs  again  to  the  last  official  act  of  Joshua 
recorded'in  Josh.  xxiv.  28,  and  retells  the  succes- 
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sive  deaths  of  the  fathers,  and  then  summarizes 
the  history  of  the  period  of  the  judges.  Chap, 
iii.  1-6  contains  these  two  ground  thoughts  of 
the  book,  gives  a  list  of  the  nations  left  to  prove 
Israel,  and  adds  the  new  ideas  that  these  nations 
taught  the  Israelites  how  to  war  (iii.  2),  and  that 
they  lived  peaceably  together,  even  to  the  extent 
of  intermarriage. 

2d,  Chaps,  iii.  7-xvi.  This  division,  the  main 
part  of  the  book,  contains  the  six  great  periods  of 
the  history,  with  their  subdivisions :  (1)  Othniel 
(iii.  7-11)  ;  (2)  Ehud  (iii.  12-30),  with  allusion  to 
Shamgar  (iii.  31),  a  contemporary  judge ;  (3)  Debo- 
rah and  Barak  (iv.  and  v.);  (4)  Gideon  (vi.  1- 
viii.  35),  with  the  history  of  Abimelech  (ix.),  and 
allusion  to  Tola  and  Jair  (x.  1-5),  contemporary 
judges ;  (5)  Jephthah  (x.  6-xii.  7),  and  allusion 
to  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  (xii.  8-15),  contem- 
porary judges ;  (6)  Samson  (xiii.-xvi.). 

3d,  Chaps,  xvii.-xxii.  The  third  division  con- 
tains a  local  history,  —  Micah  the  Ephraimite  and 
his  house  of  gods  (xvii. -xviii.)  ;  and  a  tribal  his- 
tory,—  the  destruction  of  Benjamin  (xix.-xxi.). 
That  these  two  histories  were  put  at  the  end  of 
the  book  is  proof  that  the  author  had  a  plan  for 
his  work.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  and 
thus  serve  his  purpose,  and  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
book.  The  stories  fall  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period:  in  proof  cf.  xviii.  1  with  i.  34;  and,  for 
the  second,  cf.  xx.  27  sq.  with  Josh.  xxii.  13, 
xxiv.  33. 

The  Book  of  Judges  is  of  single  authorship,  al- 
though the  materials  may  have  been  derived  from 
various  sources.  The  only  note  of  time  of  com- 
position is  given  in  xviii.  30.  "  Jonathan 
and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until 
the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land."  This  doubt- 
less refers  to  the  Assyrian  captivity,  either  under 
Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  B.C.  742,  or  Shal- 
maneser,  or  Sargon  (2  Kings  xvii.  6),  B.C.  721; 
and  therefore  the  book  was  written  after  that  oc- 
curred. 

Lit.  —  Modern  commentaries  are  by  Studer 
(Bern,  1835;  2d  (title)  ed.,  1842);  Bertheau 
(Leipzig,  1845)  ;  Keil  (Leipzig,  1863  [English 
translation,  Edinburgh,  1865)  ;  Cassel,  in  Lange 
(English  translation,  New  York,  1872)  ;  Hervky, 
in  Speaker's  Commentary  (New  York,  1875);  Doug- 
las (Edinburgh,  1881)  ;  cf.  Wellhausen-Bleek 
(Einleitung,  Berlin,  1878),  and  Wellhausen  (Ge- 
scJiichte,  c.  vii.).  See  also  Baldeweg  :  Das  Zeit- 
alter  d.  Richter,  Zittau,  1877].     e.  NAG-ELSBACH. 

JUDGMENT,  The  Divine.  The  word  "judg- 
ment "  is  in  the  Bible  used  in  three  senses :  1st, 
Pictorially  as  the  place  of  judgment,  inclusive, 
however,  of  the  act  (Ps.  i.  5,  cxix.  84,  cxliii.  2 ; 
Eccl.  xi.  9,  xii.  4);  2d,  Condemnation  (Mark  iii. 
29 ;  John  v.  29 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6)  ;  3d,  The 
single  acts  of  judgment  upon  individuals  or  na- 
tions, particularly  punishments  (Ps.  x.  5,  cxix. 
75).  Such  judgments  as  are  executed  upon  earth 
through  miracles,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
God's  providence,  are  only  relative,  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  absolutely  right  and  absolutely 
complete  divine  judgment  which  is  appointed  to 
every  soul  after  death  (Eccl.  xi.  9 ;  Heb.  ix.  27), 
and  to  the  whole  race  at  some  future  definitely 
fixed  time  called  "  The  [judgment]  day  of  Jeho- 
vah "  m-   »the  day  of  judgment"  (2  Pet.  ii.   9, 


or 


iii  7;  1  John  iv.  17;  cf.  Kev.  xiv.  7).  So  the 
prophets  declare.  Thus  Joel,  after  describing  the 
plague  of  locusts  which  would  visit  Judah,  passes 
on  to  speak  of  the  judgment  which  was  to  come 
upon  all  nations  (iii.  1  sqq.)  ;  and  so  Amos  (v. 
18  sqq.);  and  from  that  time  Isaiah  speaks  of 
the  exile  as  an  imminent  judgment  upon  Israel 
(iii.  14),  after  which  there  would  be  a  deliverance 
through  the  Messiah,  and  finally  Jehovah  would 
come  to  judge  all  those  who  had  not  accepted  the 
Messiah  (xxxiv.  1  sqq.,  lxvi.  15  sqq. ;  Dan.  vii 
22  sqq.)._ 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  idea  of  a  world's 
judgment  was  familiar  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  its  aim  was  not  to  show  God's  desire  to  re- 
ward every  man  according  to  his  work,  but  rather 
to  display  his  love  towards  those  who  accept  his 
grace.  Since  man  can  refuse  this  grace,  God 
would  separate  the  sinners  from  the  righteous, 
and  thus  render  it  possible  to  have  his  will  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  The  motive  to  this  sepa- 
ration is  simply  the  saving  and  perfection  of  the 
Church  upon  the  earth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  judgment  is  com- 
pleted in  the  New  Testament.  That  it  is  by  no 
means  in  its  idea  a  manifestation  of  abstract  dis- 
tributive justice  is  proved  by  the  person  chosen 
to  be  the  judge,  who  is  none  other  than  the  Son 
(John  v.  22),  and  who  judges,  as  the  Son  of  man, 
the  head  and  redeemer  of  his  Church,  and  for  his 
Church's  sake.  He  judges  his  Church,  in  the  first 
place,  in  order  that  it  may  be  holy,  calling  upon 
it  to  suffer  persecution  and  trial  so  that  its  virtues 
may  increase.  But  when  the  world  threatens  to 
destroy  his  Church,  then  he  comes  to  avenge  her 
(Luke  xviii.  7,  xxi.  22 ;  Rev.  vi.  10,  xix.  2). 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
judged  on  the  last  day  are  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  Christ's  Church,  those  who  are  his  living 
or  dead  enemies  (John  v.  24).  Those  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  live  with  him  in  heaven 
(1  Thess.  v.  10),  and  are  awakened  in  the  first 
resurrection  (Rev.  xx.  11  sqq.),  and  are  in  the 
second  resurrection,  i.e.,  to  judgment,  active  par- 
ticipants (Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  30 ;  cf . 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3).  What  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v.  10; 
Bom.  xiv.  10)  does  not  contradict  this  view;  for 
he  is  speaking  of  a  manifestation  of  the  works  of 
the  body,  not  of  a  judgment  of  the  doers.  The 
Old- Testament  saints,  also,  although  they  had 
tenanted  Sheol  with  the  unbelievers  (e.g.,  Sam- 
uel with  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  19,  cf .  xvi.  19  sqq.), 
are  not  the  objects  of  the  judgment;  for  they 
have  been  delivered  from  Sheol  by  Christ,  and 
are  now  in  heaven  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  ;  cf .  John  viii. 
56). 

The  judgment  falls  naturally  into  two  parts, 
—  that  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead,  or  those 
upon  the  earth  and  those  in  Sheol.  The  first 
part  is  in  two  acts  :  First,  immediately  upon 
Christ's  second  coming  he  will  "  cast  alive  into 
the  lake  of  fire "  the  antichrist  and  the  false 
prophet  (Rev.  xix.  20 ;  cf.  Isa.  lxvi.  24)  :  the 
rest  of  the  people  will  be  allowed  to  live  under 
favorable  spiritual  influences  exerted  by  the  chil- 
dren of  God  among  them  (Rev.  xx.  1  sqq.)- 
After  an  aeon  has  passed,  the  wicked  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heaven  (xx.  9)  :  there  thus 
will"  be  no  more  living.  Then  the  second  act 
begins  the  judgment  of  the  dead.     Sheol  gives 
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up  her  dead  (xx.  12).  All  descendants  of  the 
first  Adam  who  have  not  been  regenerated, 
consequently  all  heathens,  all  merely  nominal 
Christians,  and  all  unbelieving  Jews,  will  all  be 
judged  according  to  their  works  (Matt.  xvi.  27, 
xxv.  31  sqq. ;  Rom.  ii.  6-8;  Rev.  xx.  12  sqq., 
xxii.  12).  And  herein  lies  a  great  hope.  The 
judge  is  the  Son  of  man,  the  Saviour.  The  ob- 
iect  of  the  judgment  is  not  abstract  distributive 
justice,  but  the  completion  of  his  Church.  The 
question  he  asks  is,  therefore,  Who  has  shown 
himself  by  his  works  savable?  who  by  patience 
in  well  doing  has  sought  for  glory  and  honor  and 
incorruption?  (Acts  x.  35;  Rom.  ii.  7.)  And 
those  who  stand  this  test,  though  they  never  heard 
the  gospel  preached,  shall  be  saved  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  to  these  sick  souls  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  will  bring  health  (Rev. 
xxii.  2).  But  those  who  cannot  stand  this  test 
are  forever  lost.  EBRAED. 

JU'DITH.    See  Apocrypha,  Old  Testament. 

JUDSON,  Adoniram,  the  Apostle  of  Burmah, 
and  one  of  the  first  and  most  devoted  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  American  churches ; 
b.  Aug.  9,  1788,  at  Maiden,  Mass. ;  d.  on  board 
of  a  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Burmah,  April  12, 
1850.  His  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Maiden  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  He  graduated  first  in  his  class,  at  Brown 
University,  in  1807  He  then  taught  school  for  a 
year  at  Plymouth,  during  which  time  he  published 
Elements  of  English  Grammar  and  The  Young 
Ladies'  Arithmetic  (both,  Boston).  In  the  fall  of 
1808  he  entered  Andover  Seminary,  although 
"not  &  professor  of  religion,  or  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  but  as  a  person  deeply  in  earnest  on 
the  subject,  and  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth  " 
(Wayland).  The  following  May  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  at  Plymouth,  of  which  his  father  was 
then  pastor. 

Mr  Judson's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  missionary  effort  in  heathen  lands  by 
the  perusal,  in  1809,  of  Buchanan's  Star  in  the 
East;  and  in  February,  1810,  he  finally  devoted 
himself  to  that  work.  About  this  time  he  en- 
tered into  intimate  relations  with  that  illustrious 
band  of  young  men  — Mills,  Nott,  Richards,  etc. 
—  who  had  previously  formed  their  foreign  mis- 
sionary association.  On  Jan.  1, 181 1,  he  was  sent 
to  England,  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
to  promote  measures  of  affiliation  and  co-operation 
between  it  and  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
He  returned  unsuccessful  in  the  immediate  de- 
sign of  his  journey,  but  was  appointed,  with 
Aott,  Jewell,  Hall,  and  Rice,  a  missionary  to  the 
Indian  Empire.  He  was  ordained,  with  these  four 
men,  on  Feb.  6,  1812,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Mr.  Jud- 
wn  sailed  on  the  19th,  from  New  York,  with  Mrs. 
Judson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell,  for  Calcutta, 
where  he  arrived  June  17.  On  the  voyage  his 
views  on  the  proper  mode  of  baptism  underwent 

M  Tg<V  and'  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  and 
Jiis  .ludson  were  baptized  by  immersion  in  the 

th'  h  Church  of  Calcutta.  In  consequence  of 
wis  change  of  views,  he  at  a  subsequent  period 
Passed  under  the  care  of  the  American  Baptist 
-Hissionary  Union.  The  East  India  Company 
wroace  hls  proseeution  of  missionarv  labors  iu 

nc"a;  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  he  landed 


in  July,  1813,  at  Rangoon,  Burmah,  taking  up 
his  residence  at  the  Mission  House  of  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Judson  at  once  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  proficient  scholar.  After 
six  years  of  labor,  the  first  convert,  Moung  Nau, 
was  baptized  at  Rangoon,  June  27,  1819.  He 
was  the  first  Burman  accession  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  From  1824  to  1826,  during  the  war  of 
England  against  Burmah,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
suffered  almost  incredible  hardships.  He  himself 
was  imprisoned  for  seventeen  months  in  the  jails 
of  Ava  and  Oung-pen-la,  being  bound  during 
nine  months  of  this  period,  with  three,  and  dur- 
ing two  months  with  no  less  than  five,  pairs  of 
fetters.  His  sufferings  from  fever,  excruciating 
heat,  hunger,  repeated  disappointments,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  keepers,  form  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing narratives  in  the  annals  of  modern  mission- 
ary trial.  Mrs.  Judson  suffered  no  less  than  her 
husband,  although  not  subjected  to  imprisonment. 
Her  heroic  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
English  prisoners  received  the  tributes  of  warmest 
gratitude  and  praise  at  the  time.  In  1826  Mr. 
Judson  transferred  the  headquarters  of  the  mis- 
sion to  Amherst  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 

On  Oct.  24,  of  that  year,  Mrs  Ann  Hasseltine 
Judson  died.  She  was  born  in  Bradford,  Mass., 
Dec.  22,  1789,  and  had  been  married  on  Feb.  5, 
1812.  She  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into 
missionary  effort,  and  established  a  school  at  Ran- 
goon for  girls.  In  1821  she  paid  a  visit  to  America 
Her  health  was  never  robust ;  but  she  combined 
with  strong  intellectual  powers  a  remarkable 
heroism  and  fortitude.  During  the  imprisonment 
of  her  husband  she  wyas  unremitting  in  her  self- 
sacrifice,  and  walked  fearless  and  respected  from 
palace  to  prison  among  the  excited  Burman  popu- 
lation. 

In  1830  Mr.  Judson  began  preaching  to  the 
Karens.  In  1835  he  completed  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Burmese  language,  and 
in  1837  that  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
latter  year  there  were  1,144  baptized  converts  in 
Burmah.  After  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  the  now  worn  missionary  returned,  in  1845, 
for  a  visit  to  his  native  land.  On  the  voyage  his 
second  wife  died  (Sept.  1)  at  St.  Helena.  She  was 
the  widow  of  the  missionary,  Dr.  Boardman,  and 
was  married  to  Mr.  Judson  in  1834.  Mr.  Jud- 
son's  arrival  in  the  United  States  was  the  signal 
for  an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  admiration  for  the 
missionary,  and  interest  in  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. Everywhere  crowded  assemblies  gathered 
to  see  and  hear  him.  He,  however,  shunned  the 
public  gaze,  and  was  diffident  as  a  speaker. 
As  early  as  1823,  Brown  University  had  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  On  July  11,  1846, 
he  again  set  sail  for  Burmah,  having  married,  a 
few  days  before,  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck  of  Eaton, 
N.Y.,  who  afterwards  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"Fanny  Forester."  He  arrived  safely  at  Ran- 
goon, and  spent  much  of  the  remaining  period  of 
his  life  in  editing  a  dictionary  of  the  Burmese 
language.  His  health,  however,  was  shattered; 
and  he  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  in  its  interests.  His  body  was  buried 
in  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Judson  was  a  man  of  medium  height  and 
slender   person.     He  was   endowed  with  strong 
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intellectual  powers,  and  sought  in  his  Christian 
life,  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Mme.  Guyon 
and  others,  a  fervent  type  of  piety.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  missionary  effort  was 
peculiarly  strong.  Being  asked,  on  his  visit  to 
America,  whether  the  prospects  were  bright  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  he  immediately  re- 
plied, "As  bright,  Sir,  as  the  promises  of  God." 
Adoniram  Judson  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  and 
devoted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest,  missionaries 
which  America  sent  forth  to  heathen  lands.  His 
name  will  ever  continue  to  shiue  amongst  the 
galaxy  of  apostolic  laborers.  He  has  merited, 
and  will  ever  continue  to  be  known  by,  the  proud 
title  of  the  Apostle  of  Burmah.  See  J.  D. 
Knowles:  Life  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson,  3d  ed., 
Boston,  1829 ;  Stuart  :  Lives  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  and 
Sarah  B.  Judson,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs. 
Emily  C.  Judson,  1853;  Francis  Waylaxd  :  Life 
and  Labors  of  lie  v.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.D.,  2  vols., 
Boston  and  London,  1853.  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

JUGGERNAUT  (more  correctly  Jar/annatha),  a 
town  on  the  seacoast  of  Orissa,  in  Bengal,  India, 
famous  for  its  temple  with  its  idol,  and  formerly 
for  disgusting  human  sacrifices.  It  is  the  holi- 
est of  Hindoo  shrines,  and  annually  visited,  it  is 
said,  by  upwards  of  a  million  pilgrims.  The 
temple  may  be  described  as  a  city  of  temples ; 
for  most  of  the  Hindoo  divinities  have  temples 
within  the  enclosure.  Krishna  (one  of  the  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu)  is,  however,  honored  by  the 
principal  idol,  bearing  the  epithet  Jar/an natha, 
"the  lord  of  the  world,"  whence  the  name  Jug- 
gernaut; and  with  it  are  Siva  and  Sudhadra,  each 
a  block  of  wood,  six  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
hideous  representation  of  a  human  face.  Krishna 
is  painted  dark  blue,  Siva  white,  and  Sudhadra 
yellow.  Each  idol  has  a  special  chariot ;  but 
Krishna's  is  the  largest,  forty-three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  thirty-four  feet  and  a  half  square, 
rolling  on  sixteen  wheels,  each  six  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Every  March  the  great  festival  of 
Juggernaut  is  celebrated.  On  this  occasion  the 
famous  idols  are  drawn  one  mile  and  a  half  out 
of  the  city,  to  their  country-house,  by  means  of 
ropes  pulled  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  It  is 
said  that  formerly  many  of  these  threw  them- 
selves beneath  the  wheels,  voluntary  sacrifices  to 
the  great  Jagannatha.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
happens  now.  The  worship  of  the  idol  is  charac- 
terized by  obscenity ;  yet  the  British,  who  took 
the  town  in  1803,  down  to  1855,  actually  sup- 
ported it;  at  first  by  a  tax  upon  the  pilgrims, 
and  then  by  direct  grant.  But  this  disgrace  is 
now  no  more. 

JULIAN  (Flavius  Claudius  Julianus),  Roman 
Emperor  361-363 ;  b.  331 ;  was  a  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  the  younger  half-brother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  When  Constantine's  sons  succeeded  their 
father  (in  337),  Constantius  was  put  to  death,  and 
Julian  and  his  older  half-brother  were  spared  only 
because  they  were  considered  harmless.  Julian 
was  educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  Eusebius 
of  Xicomedia  was  his  tutor;  and  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  great  bishop  (in  342)  he  was  removed 
from  Constantinople  to  Macellum  in  Cappadocia, 
his  eveiy-day  company  were  the  Christian  clerks 
of  the  place.  He  copied  religious  books,  built 
a  chapel,  and  participated,  as  a  lector,  in  con- 
ducting the  service,  though  he  was  probably  not 


baptized.  Nevertheless,  that  one  of  his  teachers 
who,  according  to  his  own  words,  exercised  the 
deepest  influence  on  him,  was  Mardonius,  a  man 
whose  whole  mental  development  was  based  on 
the  ideas  of  Greek  Paganism,  though  externally 
he  was  a  Christian.  The  grammarian  Nicocles 
and  the  rhetorician  Ecebolius,  under  whom  he 
studied  when  (in  350)  he  was  recalled  from  Ma- 
cellum to  Constantinople,  were  Christians  of  the 
same  description :  hence  the  explanation  of  his 
so-called  apostasy.  In  351  he  was  again  banished 
from  Constantinople.  While  sojourning  in  Nico- 
media,  Pergamum,  and  Ephesus,  he  became  ac- 
quainted, through  Libanius  and  Maximus,  with 
the  highest  form  of  Pagan  civilization,  —  Neo- 
Platonism ;  and  on  the  instance  of  Maximus  he 
formally  abandoned  Christianity,  and  embraced 
Paganism.  But  his  cousin,  the  emperor,  was  a 
fanatic  adversary  of  Paganism.  He  had  closed 
the  temples,  forbidden  the  sacrifices,  and  all  but 
destroyed  the  whole  worship.  Julian  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  conceal  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  within  him,  and  this  compulsory 
hypocrisy  made  the  young  enthusiast  passionate 
and  bitter.  In  355  he  was  again  called  to  the 
court,  made  Caesar,  married  to  the  emperor's  sister 
Helena,  and  appointed  governor  of  Gaul.  In  this 
position  he  developed  an  unsuspected  military 
and  administrative  ability ;  and  when  (in  360) 
the  emperor  ordered  the  best  part  of  the  army  of 
Gaul  to  the  East,  the  soldiers  refused,  and  pro- 
claimed Julian  Augustus.  He  managed  this 
delicate  affair  with  great  tact.  He  asked  the 
emperor  to  sanction  what  had  taken  place,  and 
only  when  the  emperor  threateningly  refused  to 
do  so  did  he  march  towards  the  East  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  army.  On  the  frontier  of  Thracia 
the  news  of  the  emperor's  death  reached  him 
(October,  361),  and  in  December  he  entered  Con- 
stantinople sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
March,  363,  he  departed  from  Antioch,  where  he 
had  resided  for  nearly  a  year,  and  entered  upon 
the  campaign  against  the  Persians.  The  first 
encounters  with  the  enemy  were  successful ;  but 
on  June  26,  363,  while  fighting  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  without  armor,  he  was  deadly  wounded 
by  a  spear,  —  Persian  or  Roman,  Pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, nobody  knows.  Of  his  last  hours,  legend 
gives  us  very  different  reports.  The  most  widely 
known,  because  of  its  glittering  dramatical  point, 
is  that  contained  in  Theodoret's  Hist.  EccL,  iii. 
25,  according  to  which  he  cried  out,  while  in  the 
agonies  of  death, "  Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean." 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  short  reign 
of  Julian  is  his  attempt  at  restoring  Paganism. 
As  soon  as  he  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  he  threw 
off  the  mask.  On  his  way  towards  the  East  he 
re-opened  the  temples,  which  had  been  closed. 
On  entering  Constantinople,  he  dismissed  the 
Christian  officers  from  the  palace,  the  Praetorian 
guard,  and  the  administration.  The  cross  was 
removed  from  the  military  standards,  the  court- 
room, the  imperial  statue,  etc.,  and  Pagan  emblems 
were  substituted.  A  decree  ordered  all  decaying 
temples  to  be  put  in  repair,  all  destroyed  ones  to 
be  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  the  destructors.  Confis- 
cated temple  estates  or  temple  treasures  should 
be  restored  by  the  despoilers.  Paganism  should 
once  more  be  made  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
enjoy  all  the  preferences  and  privileges  of  a  State 
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establishment.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  restoration  thus  attempted  was  not  simply  a 
re-action  against  Christianity,  but  much  more  — 
a  fundamental  reform  of  Paganism  itself.  It  was 
not  the  old,  nawe,_  popular  worship  which  Julian 
wished  to  revive :  it  was  a  new,  subtle,  theological 
system,  based  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists,  which  he  wanted  to  establish.  All  the 
practical  lines  of  his  plans  run  back  to  the  mys- 
teries as  the  model.  The  Paganism  which  Julian 
labored  to  restore  was  the  mystery  transformed 
from  an  esoteric  science  into  a  popular  education, 
from  an  exclusive  institution  to  a  general  social 
function.  The  return  to  Paganism  was  to  be 
made  dependent  upon  a  kind  of  inauguration, 
with  peculiar  ceremonies.  A  priesthood  was  to 
be  created,  not  only  hierarchically  organized,  with 
the  emperor  at  the  head  as  pontifex  maximus,  but 
also  socially  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  the 
people.  A  priest  should  be  a  man  of  philosophy 
and  asceticism,  shunning  the  inns  and  the  theatres, 
and  occupied  in  prayers,  and  caring  for  the  poor ; 
for  Julian  was  not  afraid  of  borrowing  from 
Christianity  itself.  Charity  is  a  specifically  Chris- 
tian virtue,  entirely  unknown  to  antique  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  Julian  admired  the  relations  which 
Christianity  had  created  between  rich  and  poor. 
He  consequently  wanted  to  ingraft  the  new  prin- 
ciple on  his  restored  Paganism ;  but  this  character 
of  his  work  — its  being  a  reform,  rather  than  a 
restoration,  of  Paganism  —  explains  the  singular 
coldness  with  which  it  was  met  by  the  Pagans 
themselves.  While  residing  in  Antioch,  he  must 
have  noticed  many  indications,  not  only  of  lack 
of  sympathy  with  his  plans,  but  of  direct  aversion 
to  them  ;  and  he  must  have  received  some  impres- 
sion from  them,  coming  as  they  did  from  those 
among  his  subjects  to  whom  he  wanted  to  appear 
as  a  liberator. 

The  question,  what  Julian  finally  meant  to  do 
with  Christianity,  is  not  easy  to  answer.  He  de- 
spised it,  perhaps  he  hated  it :  at  all  events  his 
hand  fell  heavy  upon  it.  Not  only  were  the  Chris- 
tians excluded  from  all  public  offices,  but  the 
Church  lost  all  its  privileges.  It  was  bereft  of 
the  support  from  the  State,  and  in  some  cases 
even  compelled  to  pay  back  what  it  had  received 
in  earlier  times.  It  lost  its  right  of  jurisdiction, 
of  legalizing  wills,  of  receiving  donations,  etc. 
The  clergy  was  again  made  subject  to  taxation 
and  conscription.  The  hardest  blow,  however, 
was  the  school  law  of  June  17,  362.  It  ordered 
that  all  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  should 
obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  secular  authorities, 
that  is,  indirectly  from  the  emperor  himself ;  and 
such  a  law  could  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  time, 
practically  to  exclude  the  Christians  from  the 
schools  and  from  all  higher  education.  With 
respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  the 
emperor  refrained  altogether  from  interfering 
with  them.  He  treated  all  parties  in  the  same 
manner.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  al- 
owed  the  orthodox  bishops,  who  had  been  exiled 
by  the  Avian  Constantius,  to  return,  and  gave 
tiiem  back  their  confiscated  property.  But  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  looked  with  great 
th  f,actlcm  at  the  internal  dissensions  which  tore 
tne  Church.  Actual  persecutions  he  did  not  insti- 
tute, but  he  connived  at  injustice  and  violence, 
mle  riots  began  to  take  place  in  the  provinces, 


and  mobs  to  fall  upon  the  Christians,  the  emperor 
remained  silent  and  passive ;  and  in  some  cases 
he  openly  applauded  government  officers,  though 
they  had  actually  overstepped  their  instructions 
in  their  chicaneries  against  the  Christians.  Be- 
fore he  left  for  the  Persian  war,  a  rumor  sprang 
up,  that,  on  his  return,  he  had  decided  to  change 
his  policy  of  indifference  with  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  open  a  direct  attack  on  the  Church. 
This  rumor  is  often  referred  to  by  contemporary 
Christian  writers,  and  specially  spoken  of  by 
Ephraem  Syrus  in  his  four  poems  against  Julian 
(written  in  363;  edited  by  Overbeck,  Oxford, 
1865).  It  is  probably  not  altogether  fictitious, 
but  its  substance  is  not  recognizable  any  more. 
Julian's  Epistle  to  Basilius,  dated  some  days  be- 
fore he  went  away  to  the  camp,  and  containing 
open  threats,  is,  no  doubt,  spurious. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  for  the  life  of 
Julian  is,  of  course,  found  in  his  own  works, 
edited  by  C.  Hertlein,  Leipzig,  1875-76,  two  vol- 
umes, and  containing  eight  orations,  an  address 
to  Themistius,  and  another  to  the  Athenians,  a 
Symposium  held  in  Olymp  by  the  deceased  em- 
perors, Misopogon,  "  the  beard-hater,"  a  satire, 
and  eighty-three  Letters.  Of  his  work  against 
the  Christians,  only  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us.  Among  Pagan  writers,  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  Eutropius,  Zosimus,  are  the  most  important; 
among  Christian  writers,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Rufinus,  Socrates,  Sozomenus, 
and  Theodoret.  Of  modern  treatments  of  the 
subject  we  mention  those  by  Neander,  Berlin, 
1812  ;  Teuffel,  Tubingen,  1844 ;  Strauss  :  Der 
Romant'iker  auf  dem  Throne  der  Casaren,  Mann- 
heim, 1847;  Rode,  Jena,  1877;  [Naviixe,  Neu- 
chatel,  1877  ;  Kellerbauer,  Leipzig,  1877] ;  Al- 
fionow  (Russian),  Kasan,  1877  ;  Torquati  (Ital- 
ian), Rome,  1878;  Rendell,  London,  1879.  [See 
also  Juliani  imperatoris  librorum  contra  Christi- 
anos  quae  supersunt,  edited  by  Neumann,  and  the 
German  translation  by  the  same,  Kaiser  Julians 
Biicher  gegen  die  Christen,  both  Leip.,  1SS0;  Jon.  G. 
E.  Hoffmann:  Julianos  der  Abtriinnige,  Si/rische 
Erzdhlungen,  Leiden,  1880 ;  Ragey  :  La  perse'c. 
de  Julien  PApostat,  Paris,  1881  ;  and  Schaff's 
Church  History,  vol.  3].  ADOLF  haknack. 

JULIAN  C/ESARINI,  or  CESARINI,  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  Roman  family,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  curia  by  his  successive  activi- 
ty as  a  teacher  of  humaniora  and  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  Padua.  Having  entered  the  papal 
service,  he  was  made  a  cardiual  in  1426,  and  used 
in  many  difficult  affairs.  The  Hussite  question 
was  confided  to  him,  and  he  entered  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  a  crusading  army;  but  the  army 
was  defeated,  and  the  cardinal  fled  (1431).  From 
1431  to  1438  he  presided  over  the  Council  of 
Basel  with  great  distinction.  In  1438  and  1439 
he  was  active  in  Florence  and  Ferrara,  and  in 
1440  he  went  to  Hungary  to  stir  up  a  war  against 
the  Turks.  He  succeeded  ;  but  in  1444  the  Hun- 
garians were  defeated  at  Varna,  and  the  cardinal 
perished  on  the  flight,  probably  assassinated. 

JULIUS  is  the  name  of  three  popes.  —Julius  I. 
(337-April  12,  352)  sided  with  Athanasius  m  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  sent  his  legates  to  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  which,  "from  regard  to 
the  memory  of  the  apostle  Peter,"  conceded  to 
the   Pope   the   right  of   accepting   appeals  from 
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bishops  who  had  been  deposed  by  a  provincial 
synod.  Mis  letters  are  found  in  Migxe  :  Patr. 
Latin,  viii. ;  his  life,  in  Muratori  :  Rer.  Ital. 
Script.,  iii.  1.  See  Friedrich  :  Geschichte  des 
Primates,  Bonn,  1879.  — Julius  II.  (Oct.  31,  1503- 
Feb.  20,  1513),  b.  at  Albizola,  near  Savona,  1443, 
in  humble  circumstances;  was  educated  to  be- 
come a  merchant,  but  entered  the  service  of  the 
Church,  when  his  uncle,  Francesco  Rovere,  be- 
came a  cardinal ;  and  was  made  a  cardinal  him- 
self (1471)  when  the  uncle  ascended  the  papal 
throne.  Under  Sextus  IV.,  however,  he  was  not 
much  used.  Under  Innocent  VIII.  he  exercised 
more  influence.  Alexander  VI.  was  his  deadly 
enemy.  He  fled  to  France  ;  and,  though  he  after- 
wards condescended  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  Csesar  Borgia,  a  reconciliation 
never  was  effected.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  VI.  he  was  compelled  to  keep 
himself  concealed  in  order  to  escape  the  dagger 
and  the  poison  of  the  Pope.  After  the  short 
reign  of  Pius  III.,  he  himself  ascended  the  papal 
throne.  His  great  object  was  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  formation 
of  an  independent  state  of  military  and  political 
consequence  in  Central  Italy  under  the  Pope ; 
and  he  partially  succeeded.  But  the  means  he 
employed  —  the  most  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  the 
fiercest  and  bloodiest  wars  —  were  such  that 
people  turned  away  from  him  with  horror.  To 
wrench  the  Romagna  from  the  Venetian,  he 
formed  the  League  of  Cambray  with  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain;  but,  when  he  had  reached  his 
goal,  he  wheeled  around,  and  formed  the  Holy 
League  with  Venice  and  Spain  against  France, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Ferrara.  At  one 
moment  his  position  was  very  dangerous.  Lewis 
XII.  stood  in  Italy ;  Maximilian  thought  of  mak- 
ing himself  pope ;  even  the  cardinals  abandoned 
his  cause.  But  he  succeeded  in  drawing,  first 
England,  afterwards  even  Germany,  into  the  Holy 
League ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  French 
left  Italy ;  and  Ferrara,  Parma,  and  Piacenza 
were  incorporated  with  the  Papal  States.  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  art  he  was  as  ardent  and 
energetic  as  in  those  of  politics  and  war.  He 
built  the  largest  part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
founded  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  undertook 
extensive  excavations  in  Rome,  etc.  He  kept 
Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  Raffaello,  and  others, 
in  his  service,  and  paid  them  well.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  died,  he  left  a  treasure  worth  half  a 
million  of  ducats.  His  bulls  are  found  in  Che- 
rubinus  :  Magnum  Bullarium,  Lyons,  1655,  torn. 
i.  See  M.  Brosch  :  Papst  Julius  II.,  Gotha,  1878. 
—  Julius  III.  (Feb.  7,  1550-March  23,  1555),  b.  in 
Rome,  1487 ;  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536,  and 
acted  as  papal  legate  at  the  opening  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  1545.  hi  this  position  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  thwart  and  frustrate  the 
plans  of  Charles  V  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he 
had  ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  became  the 
emperor's  willing  follower  almost  in  every  case. 
He  lacked  power  of  will,  and  capacity  for  action. 
In  the  events  then  occurring,  both  in  Germany 
and  England,  he  took  very  little  part.  His  bulls 
are  found  in  Cherubinus  :  Magnum  Bullarium, 
Lyons,  1655,  torn.  i.  See  Rainerius  :  De  crea- 
tione  Julii  III.,  Rome,  1550  ;  the  works  of  Ver- 
gerius,  and  the  diaries  of  Massarelli,  in  Dol- 


linger  :  Urkunden  d.  Concils  von  Trient,  Nbrd- 
lingen,  1876;  [also  Balan :  Giulio  II.  nel  1511, 
e  Giulio  III.  nel  1551  e  1552 ;  2d  ed.,  Mirandola 
1876].  R.   ZOEPFFEL. 

JULIUS  AFRICANUS,  Sextus,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  scholars  from  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century ;  was  an  older  contem- 
porary of  Origen  ;  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Heli- 
ogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  and  died  after 
240.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown;  but  Suidas  says  he  was  a  native 
of  Libya.  He  lived  in  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  in 
Palestine ;  went  once  to  Alexandria  to  hear  He- 
raclus ;  was  another  time  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Heliogabalus  to  work  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city ;  maintained  friendly  relations  with  that 
Abgar  whose  name  is  connected  with  Bardesanes ; 
and  used  the  archives  of  Edessa.  The  circum- 
stance that  he  was  sent  to  Heliogabalus,  and 
afterwards  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to  Alexan- 
der Severus,  indicates  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
person.  His  principal  work  was  his  Chrono- 
graphia,  a  world's  history,  beginning  with  the 
creation,  5499  B.C.,  and  ending  with  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  who  appears  to  have  used 
it  very  largely  in  his  Chronicle.  Only  fragments 
of  it  have  come  down  to  us,  the  most  complete 
collection  of  which  is  that  by  Routh,  in  Reliq. 
Sacr.,  ii.  Two  epistles  of  exegetical  import  are 
still  extant,  —  one  to  Origen,  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  story  of  Susannah  in  the  Book  of  Daniel; 
and  another  to  Aristides,  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Of  the  latter  we 
have  only  fragments,  collected  by  F.  Spitta  (Der 
Brief  des  Julius  Africanus  an  Aristides,  Halle, 
1877).  Of  the  work  Kearoi,  "  embroiderings,"  a 
large  compilation  in  many  books,  dedicated  to 
Alexander  Severus,  two' books  on  military  matters 
have  come  down  to  us.  Besides  these,  quite  a 
number  of  other  works  are  ascribed  to  Julius 
Africanus.  See  Migxe  :  Patrol.  Grcec,  x. ;  [and 
II.  Gelzer  :  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  u.  d.  byzan- 
tinische  Chronographie,  I.  :  Die  Chronographie,  Leip- 
zig, 1880].  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

JUMPERS,  a  designation  applied  to  some 
Welsh  religionists  of  the  last  century,  who  intro- 
duced into  their  worship  the  practice  of  dancing 
and  jumping.  Under  date  of  June  27, 1763,  John 
Wesley  wrote  from  Wales,  "  There  is  here  [at 
Lancroyes]  what  some  call  a  great  reformation 
in  religion  among  the  Methodists  ;  but  the  case  is 
really  this:  they  have  a  sort  of  rustic  dance  in 
their  public  worship,  which  they  call  religious 
dancing,  in  imitation  of  David's  dancing  before 
the  ark."  This  practice  started  with  the  Welsh 
Methodists,  and  was  confined  to  a  small  circle. 
It  was  at  first  simply  one  of  the  bodily  manifes- 
tations which  followed  the  fervent  preaching  of 
the  Methodists.  In  favor  of  the  more  formal 
practice  two  passages  were  quoted,  "David  danced 
before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.  .  Michal 
saw  David  leaping  and  dancing  before  the  Lord  " 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14-16),  and  "  Rejoice  ye  in  that  day, 
and  leap  for  joy"  (Luke  vi.  23).  William  Wil- 
liams, the  famous  Welsh  hymn-writer,  and  for 
many  years  a  devoted  pastor  in  Wales,  advocated 
and  adopted  the  practice.  The  jumping  usually 
followed  the  sermon,  and  was  preceded  by  the 
singing  of   a  verse   of  some   hymn,  which  was 
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repeated  again  and  again,  sometimes  forty  or  even 
more  times.  The  jumping  was  accompanied  with 
all  kinds  of  gestures,  and  often  lasted  for  hours. 
Mr.  Wesley  regarded  these  religionists  as  sincere 
men,  with  the  love  of  God  in  their  heart ;  but 
"  they  have  little  experience  of  the  ways  of  God 
or  the  devices  of  Satan  "  (Tyerman,  Life  of  John 
Wesley,  ii.  pp-  480,  481).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  practice  has  any  followers  now  in  Wales.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  sect  called  the  Dancers  (see 
art.)  indulged  in  the  same  odd  religious  rite  ;  and 
the  Shakers  (see  art.)  still  perpetuate  it.  See 
Evans  :  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World, 
London,  1811 ;  and  Tyerman  :  Life  of  John  Wes- 
ley, vol.  ii.  pp.  480,  481. 

JUNILIUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  a  contemporary 
of  Cassiodorus ;  lived  in  Constantinople,  where 
he  held  a  high  position  in  the  civil  administration 
under  Justinian.  In  551  he  published  a  book 
(Instituta  regularia  divince  legis)  generally  but  erro- 
neously called  De  partibus  divince  legis,  after  the 
heading  of  the  first  chapter.  The  work,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  field  of  biblical 
introduction,  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  Primosius ; 
and  in  the  dedication  the  author  states  that  he 
has  derived  the  contents  of  his  work  from  a  cer- 
tain Paulus,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  school  of  Nisebis.  The  work  is  found 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  lxviii.,  and  has  recently 
been  edited  by  Kihn,  Freiburg,  1880.  See  G.  A. 
Beeker  :  Das  System  des  Kirchenvaters,  i.,  Liibeck, 
1787 ;  Kihn  :  Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  unci  Junilius 
Africanus,   Freiburg,  1879.  w.  moller. 

JUNIUS,  Franciscus  (Du  Jon),  b.  at  Bourges 
1545 ;  d.  at  Leyden  1602 ;  studied  theology  in 
Geneva;  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Walloon 
congregation  in  Antwerp  1565  ;  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  camp-preacher  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1568;  settled  in  1573  at  Heidelberg,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  elector,  and  worked  with 
Tremellius  on  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  was  in  1592  made  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Leyden.  Besides  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  he  wrote  exegetical,  philological, 
and  polemical  treatises,  which  have  been  collected 
in  two  volumes  folio,  also  containing  his  biogra- 
phy, Geneva,  1613,  republished  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Abraham  Kuypers,  Amsterdam,  1882  sqq. 

JUNKIN,  George,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  prominent 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator;  b.  near 
Kingston,  Penn.,  Nov.  1,  1790;  d.  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  20,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason  in  New  York ;  was  pastor  of  the  churches 
at  Milton  and  McEwensville,  Penn.;  and  in  1832 
became  president  of  Lafayette  College.  He  occu- 
pied this  position  till  1841,  when  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Miami  University,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1844  to  return  to  his  old  place  at  Lafay- 
ette, which  he  filled  till  1848,  when  he  became 
president  of  Washington  College  at  Lexington, 
va.  Here  he  remained  till  1861,  when  his  loyal- 
ty to  the  Union  forced  him  to  return  to  the  North. 
ut.  Junkin  exercised  a  large  influence  upon  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  was  a  keen  and  logical  de- 
bater, and  one  of  the  leaders  and  warmest  adher- 
ents ot  the  Old  School  branch  after  the  division. 
«e  appeared  as  the  accuser  of  Albert  Barnes, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  presbytery. 
"e  was  moderator  of  the  Old  School  Assembly 
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in  1844.  Among  his  works  are  Treatise  on  Justifi- 
cation, Philadelphia,  1839,  The  Little  Stone  and 
the  Great  Image,  or  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  etc. 
(delivered  before  Lafayette  College,  1836-37) r 
Philadelphia,  1844,  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews, 
Philadelphia,  1873,  etc. 

JURIEU,  Pierre,  b.  at  Mer,  Dec.  24, 1637;  d.  at 
Rotterdam,  Jan.  11,  1713  ;  studied  theology  at 
Saumur  and  Sedan ;  travelled  in  Holland  and 
England  ;  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theolo- 
gy at  Sedan,  1675,  and,  after  the  suppression  of 
that  institution  in  1681,  at  Rotterdam.  Even  his 
first  works,  Examen  du  livre  de  la  reunion  du  C/tris- 
tianisme,  1671,  Traite  de  la  Devotion,  1674  (trans- 
lated into  English),  etc.,  as  well  as  his  lectures 
at  Sedan,  gave  him  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Reformed  Church ;  and  his  fame  and  authority 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  his  Apologie  pour  la 
morale  des  Reforme's,  1675  (against  Bossuet),  Let- 
tres  Pastorales,  1686-87,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  his 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  in  aiding  his  persecuted 
brethren  of  the  Reformed  Church.  But  the  mis- 
eries and  calamities  he  witnessed  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  led  him,  as  so  many 
others,  to  seek  for  consolation  in  the  apocalyp- 
tic prophecies  of  Scripture  (Accomplissement  des 
Propheties,  1686)  ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  vehemence  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  controversies  with  Bayle  and  others, 
made  him  many  enemies ;  and  at  one  time  even 
his  own  orthodoxy  was  impugned.  His  Histoire 
critique  des  Dogmes  et  des  Cultes,  1704,  translated 
into  English  (London,  1715,  2  vols.),  was  his  last 
great  work.  A.  SCHWEIZER. 

JURISDICTION,  Ecclesiastical.  Occasioned 
by  the  admonition  of  Paul,  that  Christians  should 
not  bring  their  cases  of  litigation  before  unbe- 
lieving judges  (1  Cor.  vi.  1  sqq.),  and  modelled 
after  the  practice  of  the  synagogue,  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  State  (Josephus : 
Antiq.,  14,  10),  there  early  developed  among  the 
Christians  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
devolving  upon  the  head  of  the  congregation,  and 
comprising  not  only  ecclesiastical,  but  also  civil 
affairs.  As,  no  doubt,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
judges  of  the  State,  were  Pagans  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  publicly  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  reigning  religion,  it  was  simply 
a  measure  of  due  protection,  when,  by  a  decree  of 
331,  Constantine  formally  legalized  the  institu- 
tion, and  extended  its  compass  so  far  that  the 
ecclesiastical  court  became  competent,  even  in 
cases  in  which  only  one  of  the  litigant  parties 
chose  to  go  before  it.  Half  a  century  later 
on,  when  the  judges  of  the  State  had  become 
Christians  themselves,  it  was  found  undesirable, 
because  unnecessary,  to  give  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  so  wide  a  scope  ;  and,  by  a  decree  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  (398),  the  competence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  was  made  dependent  upon 
the  agreement  of  both  parties.  Its  general  defi- 
nition by  the  Roman  law  may  be  summed  up  in 
this  way.  With  respect  to  the  laity,  — all  common 
crimes  were  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  courts, 
the  Church  simply  following  after  with  the  pen- 
ance; but  all  infringements  of  the  order  of  the 
Church,  doctrinal  or  disciplinary,  were  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  Church  herself  (c.  17,  23,  41,  47, 
Cod.  Theod.  de  episc.  et  clerices,  XVI.  2;  and  c.  1, 
Cod.  Theod.  de  relig.,  XVI.  11).    With  respect  to 
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the  clergy,  —  originally  all  common  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  clergy  were  reported  to  the  bishop, 
who  then  deposed  the  culprit,  and  surrendered 
him  to  the  civil  courts  for  punishment;  but  by 
Justinian  (Nov.,  LXXIX.,  LXXXIII.  princ. 
CXXIII.  cap.  8,  21,  22)  the  clergy  was  made 
amenable,  even  in  civil  cases,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  only. 

As  Christianity  became  established  in  the 
Frankish  Empire  and  Germany,  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  introduced ;  but  the 
institution  developed  very  slowly.  With  respect 
to  civil  suits,  the  State,  or  rather  the  ruler,  granted, 
first,  that  no  clerk  should  be  bound  to  appear 
before  a  secular  court,  either  as  plaintiff  or  as 
defendant,  without  the  consent  of  his  bishop 
(Concil.  Aurelian.,  III.  a.  538,  can.  32;  IV  a. 
5-11,  can.  20)  ;  second,  that,  when  both  parties 
belonged  to  the  clergy,  the  case  should  always  be 
decided  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  (Concil.  Matis- 
con.,  I.  a.  581,  c.  8;  Concil.  Toletan.,  III.  a.  589, 
c.  13)  ;  third,  that,  whenever  a  clerk  was  impli- 
cated in  a  case,  a  mixed  court  should  be  formed, 
of  which  his  bishop  was  a  member  (Capit.  Franco- 
furt.,  a.  794,  c.  30  ;  Caroli  Magni  leges  Langobard., 
c.  99)  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  clergy  could  be  cited 
only  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  (the  principle 
of  Justinian  recognized  by  the  Constit.  Frederici 
II.  a.  1220,  c.  4).  With  respect  to  criminal  cases, 
all  jurisdiction  belonged  originally  to  the  State, 
both  among  the  Franks  and  the  Germans.  For 
all  common  crimes,  not  ecclesiastical,  such  as 
murder,  theft,  adultery,  etc.,  the  clergy  were  pun- 
ished by  the  secular  courts.  Only  the  bishops 
formed  an  exception :  they  were  judged  by  the 
synods,  though  the  State  had  a  right  to  take  part 
in  the  prosecution.  But  in  614  an  edict  of  Clo- 
tar  II.  (Pertz  :  Monum.  German.,  iii.  14)  granted 
that  only  the  lower  clergy,  inclusive  of  the  sub- 
deacon,  and  only  the  minor  and  patent  crimes, 
were  amenable  to  the  secular  jurisdiction,  while 
under  other  circumstances  a  mixed  court  should 
be  formed,  with  the  bishop  for  its  president. 
Finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  clergy  was  completely  exempted  from  the 
secular  jurisdiction,  also  in  criminal  cases  (Capit. 
Franco/.,  a.  789,  c.  38,  a.  794,  c.  39;  Capit.  Lon- 
gobard.,  a.  803,  c.  12)  :  the  police  authorities  could 
only  arrest  the  criminal  monk  or  priest,  not  prose- 
cute, and  still  less  punish  him.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  practice  did  not  in  this  field 
keep  step  with  theory.  Even  in  Italy,  those  cities 
which  did  not  belong  immediately  to  the  papal 
dominion  continued  to  assert  their  right  of  j  uris- 
diction  over  the  clergy  in  all  criminal  cases,  though 
synod  after  synod,  and  pope  after  pope,  from  Urban 
II.  to  Leo  X.,  continued  to  fulminate  their  curses 
against  them. 

From  an  early  date  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  developed  along  a  double  track,  con- 
quering new  territory  both  through  the  cases  and 
through  the  persons  that  it  succeeded  in  bringing 
under  its  authority ;  and,  such  as  it  once  for  all 
stands  denned  by  canon  law,  it  is  indeed  fully 
equipped  to  supersede  at  any  given  opportunity, 
the  right  of  secular  jurisdiction  altogether.  Ac- 
cording to  canon  law,  the  cases  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  are:  I.  Causa  mere,  pure,  in- 
trinsece  spir'Uuales,  belonging  to  faith,  doctrine, 
sacraments,   liturgy,  ceremonies,   etc.,    most    of 


which  fall  entirely  outside  of  the  competency  of 
a  civil  court;  while  others  —  as,  for  instance, 
marriage  cases  —  contain  one  or  more  elements 

which,  being  defined  as  of  sacramental  nature, 

such  as  prohibited  degrees  of  kinship,  divorce,  etc. 
—  necessarily  bring  them  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court ;  II.  Causa  ex  pure  spiritualibus  dependentes, 
extrinsece  spirituales,  such  as  vows,  oaths,  wills 
engagements  to  marriage,  patronage,  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  burial,  tithes,  etc. ;  and,  finally,  III. 
Causa;  civiles  ecclesiasticis  accessorial  mixta,  such 
as  pecuniary  questions  arising  from  marriage, 
inheritance,  legitimate  birth,  etc.  But,  as  canou 
law  includes  under  the  last  head  all  that  can  be 
brought  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the 
so-called  denunciatio  evangelica,  there  is,  indeed, 
no  case  imaginable  which  the  ecclesiastical  court 
is  incompetent  to  decide.  The  persons,  who,  ac- 
cording to  canon  law,  are  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  are  ecclesiastics  of  all  degrees  and 
orders,  any  one  who  by  the  tonsure  is  designated 
as  belonging  to  the  clerical  state,  monks  and 
nuns,  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  all  descrip- 
tions, schools  and  universities,  with  their  teachers 
and  pupils,  pilgrims  and  crusaders,  and,  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  care  of  all  persona 
miserabiles,  also  poor  people,  widows,  orphans,  and 
penitents.  Of  course,  all  persons  not  belonging 
under  "  this  head  "  have  a  right  to  prefer  a  secu- 
lar court  in  all  secular  affairs ;  but  if  a  question 
should  arise,  whether  or  not  a  certain  person  be- 
longs under  "  this  head,"  it  is  the  ecclesiastical 
court  which  gives  the  answer. 

As  above  mentioned,  this  idea  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  superseding  or  absorbing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  was  nowhere  fully  real- 
ized. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of 
Rome  never  ceased  to  fight  for  its  realization  ; 
and,  when  the  modern  State  began  to  develop, 
sharp  conflicts  arose.  Already,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  called  forth  determined 
protests  in  France ;  and  in  that  country  they 
never  attained  competency  in  cases  about  real 
estate,  even  though  there  were  a  will  in  the  case. 
As  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and 
Boniface  VIII.  ended  favorably  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  several  edicts  were  issued 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  circumscribing  the 
competency  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  the 
parliaments  were  not  slow  in  enforcing  those 
edicts  against  the  refractory  clergy.  By  the  edict 
of  1539  the  Church  was  practically  deprived  of 
all  jurisdiction  over  lay  people,  except  in  purely 
spiritual  cases,  such  as  vows,  oaths,  etc. ;  and  the 
fundamental  maxim  from  which  the  whole  French 
process  developed  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Toute  justice  e'mane  du  roi,  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  that  on  which  canon  law  was  founded. 
During  the  Revolution,  finally,  by  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  clergy,  Aug.  24,  1790,  all  ecclesi- 
astical courts  were  suppressed;  and  the  bishop 
retained  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  only  over  the  in- 
ferior clergy  of  his  diocese  and  in  purely  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  The  legislation  of  the  first  empire 
and  the  Restoration  did  not  materially  alter  this 
state  of  affairs,  though  the  Code  Napoleon  laid 
matrimonial  cases  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. In  1820,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Metz 
established,  on  his  own  account,  a  court,  to  which 
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he  invited  his  flock  to  resort  for  advice  and  judg- 
ment. The  example  was  followed  in  other  dio- 
ceses ;  and  such  courts  still  exist  in  France,  neither 
forbidden  nor  recognized  by  the  State. 

In  Germany  the  opposition  to  the  jurisdiction 
usurped  by  the  Church  also  began  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Laymen  were  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  cite  other  laymen  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court  (Sachsen  spiegel  Landrecht, 
Buch  iii.  art.  87,  §  1 ;  Hamburger  Statutcn  1270, 
ix.  15) ;  and  in  real  actions  ecclesiastics  were 
demanded  to  appear  before  the  secular  judge 
(Schwabisches  Landrecht,  art.  95).  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  of  denunciatio  ecangelica  continued 
in  active  operation  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  well-marked  boundary-line  was 
not  drawn  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
and  that  of  the  State  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  consequence  of  the  Hundert 
Beschwerden  der  deutschen  Nation,  1522,  all  causa; 
mixta;  and  a  great  number  of  causce  extrinsece 
spirituales  were  referred  to  the  courts  of  the  State ; 
and  since  that  time  a  re-action  against  the  right 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  steadily  at 
work  in  Germany.  In  Austria  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  are,  at  present,  competent  only  in  cases 
concerning  faith,  sacraments,  and  discipline. 
Even  marriage  cases  belong  exclusively  under  the 
civil  courts.  In  Prussia,  where,  according  to  the 
reigning  idea  of  the  State,  all  jurisdiction  ought 
to  belong  to  the  State,  it  is  only  a  regard  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Roman-Catholic  part  of  the 
population  which  has  prevented  the  government 
from  abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
altogether.  Even  in  purely  disciplinary  affairs, 
the  so-called  "  Falk  Laws"  have  confined  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

In  the  various  countries  in  which  the  Refor- 
mation took  root,  various  lines  of  policy  were 
pursued,  though  the  general  principle  seems  to 
be  nearly  the  same.  With  respect  to  all  civil 
affairs,  Luther  said,  "With  the  burgomaster's 
business  I  will  not  meddle  ;  "  and  he  consequently 
surrendered  this  whole  field  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  to  the  State.  Nevertheless,  when  a 
consistorial  constitution  was  established,  the  con- 
sistory stepped  adroitly  into  the  shoes  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  forum  ecclesiaslicum  personarum  et 
rerum  again  flourished  in  many  Lutheran  coun- 
tries until  the  replacement  of  the  principle  of 
territorialism  by  that  of  toleration,  and  still 
more  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
gradually  caused  it  to  disappear.  The  develop- 
ment was  very  unequal,  however,  in  the  various 
countries.  In  Prussia  all  marriage  cases  were 
referred  to  the  civil  courts  in  1748 ;  in  Hanover, 
not  until  1869.  The  Presbyterian  churches  also 
exercised  some  kind  of  jurisdiction  in  civil  affairs 
through  their  synods,  but  only  in  some  countries 

as  tor  instance,  Holland)  and  for  a  short  time, 
in  England  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  still  com- 
petent in  marriage  cases,  will  cases,  etc.  With 
respect  to  purely  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
tie  Lutheran  churches  were  often  so  closely 
united  with  the  states  to  which  they  belonged, 
tnat  the  minister  of  worship  and  public  education 
cnanged  their  catechisms  and  text-books  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas;  while  a  police-officer  counted 
ine  persons  present  at  service  in  the  church,  and 
nnecl  the  absent.     But  by  degrees,  as  the  idea  of 


separating  the  Church  from  the  State  gains 
ground,  they  have  succeeded  in  regaining  con- 
trol over  their  own  affairs,  —  a  point  in  which 
the  Presbyterian  churches  always  have  excelled 
them.  MEJER. 

JUSTIFICATION.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone,  was  the  one  in  which 
the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  especially  the 
Lutheran  Church,  recognized  their  essential  and 
central  teaching.  It  was  known  as  the  article  of 
the  standing  or  falling  church  (articuhts  stantis 
vel  cadentis  ecclesice),  the  one  upon  which  hung  the 
very  existence  of  evangelical  Christianity.  This 
was  expressed  by  one  of  the  German  princes,  a 
most  faithful  confessor  of  the  gospel,  when  he 
told  one  of  his  theologians  just  starting  out  for  a 
disputation  with  the  Catholics,  that  that  which 
lay  nearest  to  his  heart  was  that  they  should  re- 
turn with  the  little  word  sola,  referring  to  the 
proposition,  "  Man  is  j  ustified  by  faith  alone  "  (sola 
fide  justificari  hominem).  It  is  not  surprising,  that, 
in  the  development  of  this  doctrine  over  against 
the  attacks  of  the  opposing  party,  various  shades 
of  distinction  should  have  manifested  themselves. 
We  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  conception  of  that 
teaching  in  the  Church  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

The  classic  and  biblical  use  of  the  Greek  word 
duiaiovv  ("  to  justify  ")  differs  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. In  the  first  case  it  designates  the  re-action 
of  offended  justice  upon  the  offender, — to  make 
righteous;  i.e.,  to  remove  the  offence  against  jus- 
tice from  the  offender,  by  his  condemnation  or 
punishment  (Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato).  In 
the  second  it  means  the  very  opposite ;  namely,  to 
exculpate,  to  declare  righteous,  be  it  that  the  indi- 
vidual himself  is  blameless,  or  that,  having  offend- 
ed justice,  he  is  exculpated,  made  free  of  guilt,  by 
the  divine  goodness,  and  thereby  is  declared  and 
treated  as  having  satisfied  the  divine  demands, 
and  as  being  righteous.  The  Old-Testament  use 
of  the  term  prevails  in  Matthew  (xi.  19,  xii.  37) 
and  Luke  (vii.  29,  x.  29,  xvi.  15).  Its  first  use 
in  the  strict  New-Testament  sense  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  penitent  publican  (Luke  xviii.  14), 
who  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  as  just  by  God 
(6tKaiova$ai) .  It  is,  however,  in  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings, especially  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians,  that  the  word  occurs  in  the  specific 
sense.  After  describing,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  law  and  its  works  as  incapable  of  jus- 
tifying, or  making  righteous,  inasmuch  as  the  law 
only  serves  to  give  a  knowledge  of  sin  (iii.  20,  vii. 
7  sqq.),  the  apostle  takes  up  a  righteousness  of 
God  with  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
which  is  mediated  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  extends 
to  all  believers.  This  righteousness  is  described 
as  passing  over  to  offending  humanity  by  reason 
of  grace  on  God's  part,  and  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  on  account  of  whose  atoning  death  God 
had  determined  that  there  should  be  no  contradic- 
tion between  his  own  justice  and  the  justification 
of  believers  (iii.  26)'  Then,  after  having  estab- 
lished the  proposition  of  justification  by  faith  m 
chap,  iii.,  Paul  passes  over,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to  show  that  this  idea  does  not  contradict  God  s 
revelation  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  believer  is 
the  object  of  justification,  and  becomes  so,  not 
on  account  of  his  own  deeds,  or  in  the  way  ot  a 
debt,  but  on  account  of  grace,  he  renouncing  all 
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trust  in  meritorious  works  of  his  own,  and  putting 
his  confidence  alone  in  God.  To  justify  is  also 
termed  to  reckon  for  righteousness  (iv.  22,  foyi&o- 
■daL  iiKaioavvrjv) .  Faith  is  joined  with  this  concep- 
tion as  that  which  is  reckoned  for  righteousness. 
The  faith  which  is  attributed  to  Abraham  is  de- 
scribed as  trust  in  the  divine  power  and  purpose 
to  perfect  the  divine  promises.  While  here  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  Abraham  and 
his  spiritual  children,  the  usual  New- Testament 
expression  is,  that  it  is  faith  in  Christ  which  is 
reckoned  for  righteousness.  Christ  is  represented 
as  the  one  who  makes  this  possible  (Gal.  ii.  16). 
He  is  also  represented  as  being  made  by  God  right- 
eousness unto  us  (1  Cor.  i.  30),  and  as  having 
been  made  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  be- 
come the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  (2  Cor.  v. 
21).  We  are  righteous  by  reason  of  communion 
with  Christ.  He  died  and  rose ;  so  that  we  are  re- 
garded as  having  died  and  risen  with  him  (Rom. 
vi.  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14  ;  Col.  ii.  11  sqq.)  This  com- 
munion is  achieved  on  our  part  by  faith  in  Christ, 
or  the  faith  of  Jesus.  The  divine  act  of  justifica- 
tion leans  upon  the  divine  purpose  (irpodeotg),  which 
excludes  absolutely  all  condemnation  (Rom.  viii. 
28-33).  Hereby  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom. 
i.  17,  iii.  21)  is  made  manifest.  From  this  justi- 
fication, which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  sinner 
into  the  condition  of  salvation,  that  active  justifi- 
cation is  to  be  distinguished  which  constitutes  the 
conclusion  of  the  entire  work  of  salvation,  and 
which  is  the  object  of  Christian  hope  (Gal.  v.  5). 
Here  belong  such  passages  as  Rom.  ii.  13,  16 ;  1 
Cor.  iv.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  At  this  point  we  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  activity  of  faith  in 
love  and  constancy  and  the  works  of  faith  (Gal. 
v.  6,  etc.).  The  simplest  solution  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  Paul  and  James  (Jas.  ii. 
14  sqq.)  is,  that  James  does  not  refer  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  state  of  salvation,  as  Paul  so  fre- 
quently does  (Rom.  iii.  4;  Gal.  iii.),  but  has  in 
view  the  conduct  of  the  believer  after  entering 
this  state. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  post-apostolic  conception, 
we  find  the  Greek  expositors  explaining  ductuow 
as  <5ii«uov  unoQaivtiv,  so  that  the  New-Testament 
use  of  the  term  is  understood ;  but  the  distinction 
of  declaring  "  righteous  "  as  the  foundation  and 
as  the  consummation  of  the  state  of  grace  is  not 
sufficiently  indicated.  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
term  justificare  is  used,  now  in  a  narrower  sense, 
and  now  in  a  broader,  the  imputation  of  "  right- 
eousness "  including  an  impartation  of  it.  Augus- 
tine gives  the  norm  for  the  doctrine  of  the  middle 
ages  when  he  says,  "God  justifies  the  ungodly, 
not  only  by  remitting  the  evil  he  has  done,  but 
also  by  imparting  love,  which  rejects  the  evil,  and 
does  the  good,"  and  "  the  ungodly  is  j  ustified  by 
the  grace  of  God ;  i.e.,  from  being  ungodly,  is 
made  righteous." 

Here  begins  the  confusion  of  justification  with 
sanctification,  which  is  apparent  in  the  teachings 
of  the  scholastics  and  mystics.  It  remained  for 
the  Reformers  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween them  ;  justification  being  defined  simply  as 
the  gracious  act  of  God,  who  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness, 
declares  or  regards  the  sinner  just.  Man  only 
receives,  and  does  not  give ;  is  passive,  and  not 
active,  according  to  the  Reformers.     The  Roman 


Church,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  justifying 
faith  as  fides  formata,  i.e.,  faith  which  is  inspired 
by  love ;  so  that  this  love,  active  in  faith,  is  really 
that  whereby  and  on  account  of  which  man  is 
justified,  or  whereby  man  renders  himself  worthy 
of  forgiveness  and  sanctifying  grace.  Love  is 
an  act  of  free  will.  The  evangelical  doctrine  of 
justification,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  its 
roots  in  the  sense  of  sin  as  guilt,  regards  such  a 
feeling  of  love  in  the  heart  for  God  as  being  a 
consequence  of  God's  act,  removing  guilt,  and 
drawing  him  to  himself.  This  justifying  activity 
of  God  presupposes  nothing  in  man  except  a 
sense  of  sin,  which  is  a  product  of  divine  grace, 
or  the  divine  Spirit  operating  upon  man's  con- 
science, and  implanting  a  knowledge  of  God's 
holiness  and  of  his  own  violation  of  that  holiness 
in  his  conduct.  This  frame  of  heart  is  a  receptive 
condition  for  justifying  grace  :  hence  arises  faith, 
which  proceeds  from  knowledge  implanted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (notitla),  and  passes  on  to  assent 
(assensus)  and  trust  (fiducia).  Here  love  for  God 
is  for  the  first  time  felt  (1  John  iv.  10,  19)  ;  and 
from  it  proceeds  sanctification,  or  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Thus  faith  works  through  love 
(Gal.  v.  6).  Thus  the  Scripture  distinctly  renders 
to  God  all  the  glory,  depriving  man  of  all  merito- 
riousness.  Man,  like  an  empty  vessel,  is  filled 
more  and  more  by  God,  and  assumes  likeness 
with  Christ. 

There  was  a  danger  of  regarding  faith  more  as 
a  theoretical  assent,  and  unduly  emphasizing 
justification  by  putting  sanctification  in  the  back- 
ground. The  imputation  of  Christ's  merit  was 
made  prominent  in  such  a  way  that  vital  union 
with  Christ  was  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  There 
was  a  peril  of  the  old  man,  with  its  sinful  lusts, 
being  lulled  to  sleep  without  having  been  sancti- 
fied. To  resist  this  evil,  Andreas  Osiander  ap- 
peared against  the  school  of  Melanchthon,  which 
was  inclined  to  modify  the  Lutheran  view.  He 
substituted  a  real  impartation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness for  the  judicial  imputation.  Christ  is 
righteous  so  far  as  he  is  the  essential  righteous- 
ness of  God ;  and  man  is  made  righteous  by 
laying  hold  of  it  by  faith,  and  thereby  receiving 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  to  reside  in  him.  God 
regards  him  as  righteous,  therefore,  because  he 
sustained  the  relation  to  Christ  of  the  branch  to 
the  vine.  But  in  this  view  the  humanity  of  Christ 
and  his  ethical  mediation  are  not  properly  brought 
out.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasizes  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness  in  his 
entire  divine-human  personality,  and  redeems  us 
by  his  perfect  obedience. 

The  distinction  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed doctrines  of  justification  becomes  appar- 
ent from  another  stand-point.  Schneckenburger 
brought  out  this  difference  with  great  acuteness. 
It  arises,  in  part,  from  a  difference  of  view  about 
man's  natural  state  and  the  relation  of  the  divine 
decree  of  predestination  to  human  freedom.  The 
theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church  regard  the 
natural  condition  of  fallen  man  from  the  stand- 
point of  misery  and  want,  and  consequently  look 
upon  salvation  as  that  which  effects  their  removal, 
and  imparts  a  positive  benefit.  The  divine  elec- 
tion is  the  all-efficient  principle  in  this  process, 
and  reveals  itself  in  the  call  which  excites  faith. 
By  this  faith  the  sinner  apprehends  Christ,  and 
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is  made  one  with  him,  a  new  man  (Eph.  iv.  21). 
He  thus  becomes  conscious  of  justification  as  a 
divine  justifying  decision.  In  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem on  the  other  hand,  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  as  sinful  is  the  principle,  the  first  step, 
from  which  all  else  proceeds.  It  is  the  divine 
decision,  based  upon  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
for  sin,  by  which  God  declares  the  sinner  right- 
eons,  and  "adopts  him  as  his  child.  In  this  case 
the  divine  decision  of  justification  is  the  efficient 
force  which  engenders  faith  in  the  heart  of  the 
subject.  This  work  is  completed  by  the  partici- 
pation in  the  sacraments.  Justification  does  not 
insure  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  subject 
in  the  state  of  grace  :  he  may  fall  away  from  it. 
A  renewal  of  repentance  on  his  part  insures  the 
renewal  of  justification.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  According  to  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  however,  the  sinner  cannot  fall  away 
from  this  state. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  difference  in  the  two 
conceptions  is  owing  to  the  different  place  which 
the  doctrine  of  election  has  in  the  two  systems, 
it  being  the  all-determining  principle  in  the 
Reformed  system. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  logical- 
ly the  more  perfect,  as  it  starts  from  the  divine 
decree  of  election,  and  passes  on,  by  logical  neces- 
sity, to  the  absolute  efficiency  of  the  act  of  justi- 
fication, which  nothing  can  overthrow.  For  this 
reason,  some  Lutheran  theologians,  as  Mtzsch, 
Von  Hofmann,  Philippi,  and  Dorner,  have  shown 
a  leaning  to  the  Reformed  view.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  freedom  of  man's  will  is 
not  cramped  by  the  Reformed  doctrine.  In  the 
Lutheran  system  it  has  more  room  to  exert  itself. 
And  this  relation  of  man  to  God  in  justification 
admits,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  the  voluntary  ac- 
tivity of  the  soul.  In  this  respect  the  Lutheran 
view  seems  also  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
Christian  experience. 

[The  (German)  editors  desire  to  supplement 
the  statement  about  the  relations  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  doctrines  of  justification  by  refer- 
ring to  the  art.  Luther,  and  by  the  following  de- 
finition of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (see  Jacobs  : 
Book  of  Concord,  p.  057).  "  Thus  far  is  the  mys- 
tery of  predestination  revealed  to  us  in  God's 
Word;  and  if  we  abide  thereby,  and  cleave  thereto, 
it  is  a  very  useful,  salutary,  consolatory  doctrine ; 
for  it  establishes  very  effectually  the  article  that 
we  are  justified  and  saved  without  works  and 
merits  of  our  own,  purely  out  of  grace,  and  only 
for  Christ's  sake.  For  before  the  ages  of  the 
world,  before  we  were  born,  yea,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  was  laid,  when  we,  indeed, 
could  do  nothing  good,  we  were,  according  to 
['Ob's  purpose,  chosen,  out  of  grace  in  Christ, 
to  salvation  (Rom.  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  i.  9).  All 
opinions  and  erroneous  doctrines  concerning  the 
powers  of  our  natural  will  are  thereby  overthrown ; 
because  God,  in  his  counsel  before  the  ages  of  the 
world,  decided  and  ordained  that  he  himself,  by 
the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  would  produce  and 
work  in  us,  through  the  Word,  every  thing  that 
Pertains  to  our  conversion,"  etc.  We  must  call 
attention  to  the  difference  which  exists  between 
ine  views  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  embodied 
»i  us  symbols,  and  the  views  which  were  subse- 
quently developed,  for  which   see   Schweizek  : 


Centraldogmen,  and  Julius  Muxler  :  D.  eeange- 
lische,  Union,  1854.]  KLING. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR,  the  first  Christian  apologist 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  we  gather  from 
the  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom,  preserved  by  Meta- 
phrastes  (tenth  century) ,  which  seem  to  be  relia- 
ble. The  Chron.  pasc/tale  places  the  martyrdom 
in  165.  He  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Ta- 
tian  as  the  "  most  wonderful  Justin  "  (Or.  c.  Gr., 
18),  and  quoted  by  Tertullian  as  the  "  philoso- 
pher and  martyr  "  (Adv.  Val.,  5),  and  by  Ilippoly- 
tus  as  "the  martyr"  (Philos.,  viii.  16),  and  is  the 
first  Christian  after  the  apostles,  the  notices  of 
whose  life  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  enough 
of  whose  writings  are  preserved,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  clear  picture  of  the  man  and  his  system, 
both  of  which  are  of  unusual  value  for  ehurch 
history.  Irenseus  mentions  a  work  against  Mar- 
cion  (Gvvray/ia  Kara  Mapaiuvot;')  as  by  Justin;  and 
Eusebius  (H.  E.,  IV  17,  26)  ascribes  quite  a 
number  of  writings  to  him.  The  oldest  manu- 
scripts are  the  Regius  Parisinus  (1364)  and  Claro- 
montanus,  in  England  (1541),  both  of  which  con- 
tain eleven  of  Justin's  writings,  arranged  in  the 
same  order.  The  only  genuine  works  are  the  two 
Apologies,  the  Dialogue  ivith  Tryplio  (all  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Eusebius),  and  a  few  frag- 
ments. The  exact  date  of  these  works  cannot  be 
determined.  Eusebius  ascribed  the  larger  Apol- 
ogy to  the  year  140-141,  and  the  smaller  one  to 
the  reign  of  Aurelius.  Recently  the  former  has 
been  put  between  144  and  160 ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  and 
before  147.  The  Dialogue  with  Tryplio  also  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  (138-161).  Those  who 
favor  a  later  date  are  influenced  by  the  presump- 
tion that  Marcion's  activity  in  Rome  occurred  in 
the  last  years  of  Anicetus  (150-155,  Keim,  Gesch. 
Jesii). 

From  Justin's  own  mouth  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing details  (Ap.,  i.  1)  :  He  was  born  in  Neapolis 
(the  ancient  Shechem),  in  Palestine,  of  heathen 
(Greek?)  parentage.  He  grew  up  as  a  "disciple 
of  Plato"  (Ap.  ii.  12).  His  attention  was  drawn 
to  Christianity  by  the  pious  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  steadfastness  of  their  martyrs.  In 
the  Introduction  to  the  Dialogue  he  relates  the 
stages  through  which  he  passed  before  becoming 
a  Christian.  He  was  successively  a  Stoic,  a  Peri- 
patetic, a  Pythagorean,  and  a  follower  of  Plato, 
and  hoped  to  have  finally  reached  the  goal  of  in- 
tellectual contentment  in  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
His  delusion  was  laid  bare  by  an  aged  Christian, 
who  showed  him  that  human  investigation  could 
at  best  reach  the  true  idea  of  God,  but  not  the 
living  God  himself.  He  must  be  heard  and  seen 
to  be  known.  He  was  then  pointed  to  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  to  the  prophets.  Justin  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  their  prophecies,  was 
convinced,  and  at  once  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  Rome  he  de- 
bated with  Marcion,  publicly  disputed  with  the 
cynic  Crescens,  and  took  up  the  cause  of  his  perse- 
cuted fellow-Christians  in  his  Apology,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor.  In  this  work  he  portrays 
the  "  doctrines  and  lives  of  the  Christians,"  and 
exonerates  them  from  the  charges  of  atheism  and 
secret  criminal  practices.  Christianity  is  derived 
from  God,  and  proves  its  divine  origin  by  the 
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fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  known  by  prophets  and  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Christians  were  not  mad  in  worshipping  the 
crucified  Christ ;  for  he  was  the  Son,  the  Logos  of 
God  in  the  flesh.  He  has  shown  the  way  to  right- 
eousness and  God.  As  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity are  pure  and  wholesome,  and  agree  with 
that  which  had  been  recognized  to  be  good  before 
Christ's  appearance,  and  as  they  are  at  variance 
only  with  idolatry  and  vice,  the  hatred  against 
Christians  is  unreasonable,  and  their  persecution 
due  to  the  agency  of  demons,  whose  kingdom 
Christ  came  to  destroy. 

Justin  went  from  Home  to  Asia  Minor.  After 
this  visit  he  wrote  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  to 
show  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  God  of  the 
Christians  likewise,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  recognized  by  Christians.  He 
labored  further  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  proph- 
esied Messiah,  sent  by  the  God  of  Abraham  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  that  his  followers 
were  the  true  Israel.  In  these  works  Justin  pro- 
fesses to  present  the  system  of  doctrine  as  it  was 
held  by  all  Christians,  and  seeks  to  be  orthodox 
(lipdoyvupuv)  on  all  points.  The  only  difference  he 
knows  of  as  existing  between  Christians  con- 
cerned the  millennium.  Thus  Justin  is  an  incon- 
trovertible witness  for  the  unity  of  faith  in  the 
Church  of  his  day,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Gen- 
tile type  of  Christianity  prevailed.  According 
to  him,  Christianity  consisted  in  faith  in  God,  the 
Father  of  the  world,  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and 
in  the  prophetic  Spirit,  or,  in  one  word,  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  the  rule  of 
faith.  His  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures  is  im- 
portant. The  Old  Testament  he  regarded  as  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures,"  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He,  however,  nowhere  mentions  a  collection  of 
apostolic  writings.  The  accounts  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  he  calls  unoavrjfinvevfmTa  tuv  arcoorokidv  ("  Me- 
morials of  the  Apostles  "),  but  never  mentions  the 
authors  by  name,  and  quotes  almost  exclusively 
Christ's  words.  From  these  quotations  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  had  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  before  him.  He  only  quotes  one  passage 
from  Mark,  and  not  a  single  one  from  John ;  but 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  John  s  Gospel.  He  says  that  these 
writings  "  were  also  called  Gospels,"  were  written 
by  apostles  or  their  companions,  and  were  read  in 
the  services  of  the  Christians.  They  were  God's 
word,  because  they  contained  Christ's  utterances 
and  doctrine.  The  unity  and  apostolic  character 
of  the  faith  of  the  Christians  at  that  time  are  the 
sufficient  reasons  why  Justin  was  not  concerned 
about  the  question  of  the  canon. 

Justin  does  not  mention  Paul  by  name.  This 
fact,  and  the  stress  he  lays  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, have  been  used  as  evidence  by  Credner, 
Schwegler,  Baur,  and  Hilgenfeld,  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Ebionitic  or  Jewish  type  of  Christi- 
anity. This  view  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by 
Justin's  failure  to  understand  how  God  could 
choose  one  nation  from  among  the  nations  as 
especially  his  own,  and  the  juxtaposition  in  which 
he  places  Abraham  and  Socrates.  The  Mosaic 
law  was  given  on  account  of  the  godlessness  and 
wickedness  of  the  Jews,  who  in  the  future  have 
no  part  to  play.  Finally  Justin's  Chiliasm  is 
thoroughly  unjewish. 


Justin's  doctrine  of  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  is  not  the  Pauline  doctrine.  He  adopts 
the  moral  or  legal  view  of  Christianity.  He  <>oes 
back  to  the  will  and  its  freedom.  Reason  and 
freewill  are  not  only  of  divine  origin,  but  the 
reason  is  a  part,  or  seed,  of  the  creative  reason. 
All  men,  like  Socrates,  are  free  to  choose  between 
the  evil  and  the  good.  This  notion  determines 
his  conception  of  grace  and  salvation.  Baptism 
cleanses  from  previous  sins,  but  it  is  only  offered 
to  the  penitent.  In  the  Eucharist  we  "  receive  a 
nourishment  which  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Christ,  who  became  flesh ;  and  by  it  our  flesh  and 
blood  by  a  change  (nam  un afiokriv)  are  fed"  (An. 
i.  66).  This  is  the  earliest  notice  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharist. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  Justin  has  been 
represented  as  the  author  of  new  views ;  but  he 
was  not  altogether  original.  It  was  customary 
before  his  day  to  call  the  Son  of  God  the  Logos. 
He  used  the  idea  to  prove  that  God  had  a  son  who 
became  flesh,  and  placed  the  material  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  to  formulate  that  doctrine  clearly. 
But  he  also  gave  the  occasion,  by  his  use  of  the 
doctrine,  for  the  subordinationism  of  a  later  peri- 
od. This  is  clear  when  we  remember  that  he  did 
not  use  it  to  prove  the  equality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  but  only  to  justify  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  alone  was  fitted  to  assume  human  na- 
ture. The  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  propriety  of 
prayer  to  him,  he  proved  from  the  Old  Testament 
alone. 

Lit.  —  Justin's  works  have  been  edited  by 
R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1551 ;  Sylburg,  Paris,  1593 ; 
[Morell,  Paris,  1615];  Maran,  Paris,  1742  (with 
a  translation  of  the  Apologies,  the  Dialogue,  etc.) ; 
Migne,  Paris,  1852;  but  especially  Otto,  Jena, 
1842;  3d  ed.,  1876-81,  3  vols,  (with  valuable  criti- 
cal notes  and  indexes).  See  art.  Justinus  d.  Apo- 
loget  in  Ersch-Gruber ;  Semisch  :  D.  apost.  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  Justins,  Hamburg,  1848  ;  Aube  :  S. 
Justin  philos.  et  martyr.,  Paris,  1875;  Engel- 
hardt  :  D.  Christenthum  Justins  d.  Martyrers,  etc., 
Erlangen,  1878 ;  A.  Stahelin  :  Justin  d.  Mdrtyrer 
und  sein  neuster  Beurtheiler,  Leipzig,  1880.  See 
also  Credner -Volckmar  :  Geschichte  d.  Ca- 
rtons: Supernatural  Religion,  i.  pp.  287  sqq.,  and 
the  Notes ;  [English  translation  of  Justin  in 
Clarke's  Anti-Nicene  Christian  Library,  Edin- 
burgh, 1867].  v.  engelhardt. 

JUSTINIAN  I.  (Roman  emperor,  Aug.  1,  527- 
Nov.  14,  565),  b.  at  Tauresium  in  Illyrium,  May 
11,483;  was  a  Slav  by  descent ;  his  original  name 
was  Uprauda.  The  good  fortunes  of  his  uncle, 
Justin  I.,  —  a  Dacian  peasant  who  served  in  the 
Imperial  Guard,  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
size  of  his  body  and  the  strength  of  his  limbs, 
and  in  518  saw  fit  to  snatch  the  imperial  crown,  — 
brought  him  early  to  Constantinople.  He  received 
an  excellent  education;  and,  though  he  never 
learned  to  speak  Greek  without  a  foreign  accent, 
he  was  well  prepared  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

The  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian I.  was  his  legislation,  or  rather  his  codifica- 
tion of  the  already  existing  Roman  law,  executed 
by  several  committees,  of  which  Trebonius  was 
the  inspiring  soul,  and  resulting  in  the  so-called 
Corpus  Juris  Justiani.  By  this  work  he  conferred 
a  great  and  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  the  Roman 
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Empire,  but  on  civilization  at  large.  Of  a  ques- 
tionable value,  however,  were  his  conquests  of 
Africa,  Southern  Spain,  and  Italy,  by  his  two 
famous  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses.  He  was 
unable  to  preserve  these  conquests ;  and,  what  was 
still  worse,  he  was  unable  to  give  the  conquered 
countries  a  better  government  than  that  they  had 
enjoyed  under  their  barbarian  rulers.  Altogether 
objectionable,  finally,  was  his  ecclesiastical  policy, 
—  that  part  of  his  activity  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  greatest  amount  of  industry  and  care. 

Justinian  I.  was  a  Christian,  orthodox,  full  of 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  waging  a  per- 
petual war  against  Paganism  and  heresy.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  population  were  still  Pagan 
in  many  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Peloponnesus 
and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  the  upper 
strata  of  society  there  reigned  a  wide-spread  reli- 
gious indifference.  The  latter,  Justinian  I.  com- 
pelled to  conform,  at  least  externally,  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  with  respect  to  the  former  he  boasted 
of  conversions  by  the  thousands.  The  philosophi- 
cal schools  of  Athens  he  closed  in  529,  and  ban- 
ished the  teachers.  They  went  to  Persia ;  but,  by 
the  intercession  of  Chosroes,  they  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  return.  Less  leniently  he  treated  the 
Christian  heretics,  —  the  Montanists,  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  and  others ;  and  the  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  half  a  century  later  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  total  disaffection  of  the  population,  which 
resulted  from  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  were  Monophysites,  and  rejected  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  as 
tainted  with  Nestorianism.  Between  orthodoxy 
and  Monophysitism  a  compromise  was  brought 
about  by  Zeno's  Henotikon  (482)  ;  but  that  docu- 
ment, which  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church 
had  been  compelled  to  subscribe  to,  was  abso- 
lutely rejected  by  the  Western  Church,  and  for- 
mally anathematized  by  Felix  II.  In  order  to 
heal  the  schism  thus  established  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Church,  Justinian  re- 
pealed the  Henotikon  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion. But  then  something  had  to  be  done  with 
the  Monophysites  in  order  to  prevent  a  schism 
within  the  Eastern  Church.  The  empress  Theodo- 
ra, who  was  a  secret  Monophysite,  persuaded  her 
husband  that  the  true  reason  why  the  Monophy- 
sites refused  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  was  that  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  had  not 
been  condemned ;  and  that  non-condemnation  the 
Monophysites  considered  as  implying  a  positive 


confirmation.  The  emperor  then  issued  a  decree 
condemning  the  above  writings,  and  the  con- 
demnation was  repeated  by  the  fifth  oecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  (553).  The  Monophy- 
sites were  satisfied;  but  what  was  won  in  the 
East  was  lost  in  the  West  by  the  breaking-out  of 
the  Three  Chapter  controversy,  so  called  because, 
in  Justinian's  decree  of  condemnation,  there  were 
three  parts,  or  "chapters,"  relating  to  Theodore's 
writings  and  person,  to  Theodoret's  treatise,  and 
to  Ibas'  letter  respectively.  See  art.  Three 
Chapters. 

At  last  the  old  emperor  himself  lapsed  into 
heresy.  He  adopted  the  Aphthartodocetic  views  of 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  human  body  of  Christ, 
and  issued  a  decree  to  force  them  upon  the  Church. 
But  Aphthartodocetism  is  simply  Monophysitism, 
and  thus  his  principal  dogmatical  labors  met  with 
a  somewhat  similar  fate  to  that  which  has  over- 
taken his  chief  architectural  monument.  He 
built  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantino- 
ple; and  this  church,  once  the  most  magnificent 
cathedral  of  Christendom,  is  now  a  Turkish 
mosque. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  to  the  life  of  Jus- 
tinian I.  is  Procopius.  Among  modern  biogra- 
phies we  mention  Isambert  :  Vie  de  Juslinien, 
Paris,  1856,  2  vols.  See  also  T.  C.  Sandars's 
edition  of  the  Institutes  (6th  ed.,  London,  1880), 
Mommsex's  edition  of  the  Digest  (Berlin,  1868- 
79),  and  Kruger's  edition  of  the  Codex  (Berlin, 
1875-77).  Compare  art.  Justinian  by  Professor 
James  Bryce,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xiii. 
pp.  792-798,  and  by  the  same  in  Smith  and 
Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  vol.  iii. 

JUVENCUS,  Cajus  Vettius  Aquilius,  a  Span- 
iard by  birth,  and  presbyter  of  his  native  church ; 
wrote,  about  330,  a  Hisloria  evangelica,  or  Versus 
de  quatuor  Evangeliis,  a  poetical  transcription  of 
the  gospel  history,  in  3,233  Latin  hexameters. 
The  text  which  he  used,  and  to  which  he  kept 
very  closely,  was  partly  the  Greek  original,  partly 
the  oldest  Latin  translation,  the  so-called  Itala. 
The  contents  thus  derived,  he  moulded  in  forms 
borrowed  principally  from  Virgil,  but  also  from 
Lucan,  Lucretius,  and  Ovid,  and  generally  arranged 
with  adroitness.  The  result  has,  at  all  events, 
interest,  as  the  first  Christian  epic  :  in  its  own 
time,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  it  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation.  It  was  first  printed  at  Deven- 
ter,  1490;  afterwards  often,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Migne  :  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  xix.  Several  other  poems, 
especially,  the  Liber  in  Genesin,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Juvencus,  but  erroneously,  as  it  would  seem. 
See  A.  R.  Gebser:  Diss,  de  J.  Vita  et  Scriptis, 
Jena,  1827.  WAGENMANN. 
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KAABA  (square  house),  the  sacred  shrine  of  the 
Mohammedans,  in  which  is  the  Black  Stone.  It 
stands  within  the  court  of  the  great  mosque  at 
Mecca ;  is  oblong  in  shape ;  built  of  large,  irregu- 
lar, and  unpolished  blocks  of  stone ;  is  about 
forty  feet  in  height;  has  no  windows,  and  only 
one  door,  which  is  raised  seven  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  (reddish-)  Black  Stone  is  a  frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  with  colored 
crystals.  According  to  Mohammedan  tradition, 
it  was  originally  white,  but  was  blackened  by 
the  kisses  of  sinful  mortals.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  building,  some  five 
feet  above  the  floor;  is  an  irregular  oval,  and 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  band 
of  silver  around  it.  The  Kaaba  may  be  called 
the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  world  All 
Moslems  turn  toward  it  in  prayer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  older  than  Mohammed;  the  worship  of 
the  Black  Stone  being  well-nigh  primitive  with 
the  Arabs,  who  came  to  kiss  it,  and  make  seven 
circuits  of  the  Kaaba.  The  keep  of  the  sacred 
stone  was  in  Mohammed's  family  long  before  his 
birth ;  and  it  was  to  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib,  the 
guardian  of  the  Kaaba,  that  he  owed  his  pro- 
tection for  years.  Arab  tradition  attributes  the 
Kaaba's  first  erection  to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  its 
second  to  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  to  whom  Gabriel 
brought  from  heaven  the  Black  Stone.  Its  actual 
age  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  Moham- 
med's thirty-fifth  year  (605  A.D.),  and  he  is  said 
to  have  put  the  Black  Stone  in  its  place.  For  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Kaaba,  see  Richard 
F.  Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Mecca, 
London,  1855,  3  vols.  (vol.  iii.). 

KADESH  (En.mish'pat,  Ka'desh-bar'nea,  Mer1. 
ibah-Ka'desh).  Scarcely  any  biblical  site  has 
proved  a  more  vexed  question  than  this.  Some 
have  unnecessarily  inclined  to  look  for  two  sites 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  text.  Later  inves- 
tigations have  freed  the  question  of  many  diffi- 
culties, and  tended  to  fix  the  location  at  an  oasis 
about  ninety  miles  southerly  from  Hebron,  bear- 
ing the  name  Qadis,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Kadesh. 

Kadesh  is  first  mentioned  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  as  on 
the  route  of  Chedorlaomer,  from  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  northward;  again  as  a  boundary  limit 
eastward  for  locating  the  homes  of  Hagar  (Gen. 
xvi.  14)  and  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  1).  Later  it 
appears  as  a  city  in  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Negeb,  or  south  country,  southward  of  the  hill  coun- 
try of  the  Amorites,  northward  of  the  Wilderness 
of  Paran,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  westward  of 
the  territory  of  Edom.  (Cf .  Num.  xiii.  17,  26,  xx. 
14,  16,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  4;  Dent.  i.  19, 
20.)  A  notable  fountain,  called  the  "  Well  of  Judg- 
ment," was  at  Kadesh  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  proceeding 
from  a  cliff  (Sum.  xx.  8).  A  wilderness  about  it 
bore  its  name  (Ps.  xxix.  8).  It  was  a  suitable 
abode  for  the  host  of  Israel  (Deut.  i.  40).  A  moun- 
tain was  just  north  of  it  toward  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  17;  Deut.  i.  20,24).  It  was  distant  from 
Mount  Sinai  an  eleven-days'  journey  (Deut.  i.  2). 


Kadesh  was  an  objective  point  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  left  Sinai  for  the  borders  of  the  prom- 
ised land  (Deut.  i.  6,  7, 19-21).  Thence  the  spies 
were  sent  into  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  17,  26).  There 
the  people  rebelled,  through  fear  and  a  lack  of 
faith,  and  were  sentenced  to  a  forty-years'  stay  in 
the  wilderness  (Num.  xiv.).  Kadesh  seems  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  or  rallying-place  of 
the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  (Deut.  i.  46). 
They  re-assembled  there  for  a  final  move  toward 
Canaan  (Num.  xx.  1).  There  Miriam  died  and 
was  buried ;  the  people  murmured  for  lack  of 
water;  the  rock  gave  forth  water  miraculously. 
Moses,  having  sinned  in  spirit  and  act  at  this 
time,  was  sentenced  to  die  without  entering 
Canaan  (Num.  xx.  1-13).  Thence  Moses  sent 
messengers  to  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab, 
requesting  permission  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory (Num.  xx.  14-21 ;  Judg.  xi.  16, 17).  Being 
refused  this  permission,  the  Israelites  journeyed 
to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence  made  a  circuit  around 
Edom  and  Moab  toward  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxi.  4; 
Deut.  ii.  1-8).  Kadesh  is  named  prominently  as 
a  landmark  in  the  southern  boundary-line  of  the 
promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  Its  location  is  admitted  to 
be  a  key  to  both  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  boundary  of  their  domain. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  Bible-text  are  met  in 
Qadis,  as  in  no  other  suggested  site.  A  Wady 
Qadis,  a  Jebel  Qadis,  and  an  'Ain  Qadis  are  there. 
Wady  Qadis  is  an  extensive  hill-encircled  region 
of  sufficient  extent  to  encamp  and  guard  a  host 
like  Israel's.  Large  portions  of  it  are  arable. 
Extensive  primitive  ruins  are  about  it.  Springs 
of  rare  abundance  and  sweetness  flow  from  under 
a  high  cliff.  By  name  and  by  tradition  it  is  the 
site  of  Kadesh.  Just  north  of  it  is  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, over  which  is  a  camel-pass  toward  Hebron. 
It  lies  just  off  the  only  feasible  route  for  an  in- 
vading army  from  the  direction  of  Sinai,  or  from 
east  of  Akabah,  and  is  well  adapted  for  a  pro- 
tected strategic  point  of  rendezvous  prior  to  an 
immediate  move  northward.  It  is  at  that  central 
position  of  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Canaan 
which  is  given  to  Kadesh  in  its  later  mentions  in 
the  Bible-text.  Its  relations  to  the  probable  limits 
of  Edom  and  to  all  the  well-identified  sites  of 
Southern  Canaan,  and  its  distance  from  Mount 
Sinai,  conform  to  the  Bible  record. 

Rowlands,  in  1842,  was  the  first  modern  travel- 
ler to  visit  Ain  Qadis,  and  identify  it  with  Kadesh. 
His  identification  has  been  accepted  by  Ritter, 
AViner,  Kurtz,  Tuch,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  Fries,  Ka- 
lisch,  Knobel,  Bunsen,  Menke,  Hamburger,  Muh- 
lau  and  Volck,  Wilton,  Palmer,  Wilson,  Alford, 
Woixlsworth,  Tristram,  Edersheim,  Geikie,  Eart- 
lett,  Lowrie,  and  many  others.  Trumbull  visited 
this  site  in  1881,  and  added  confirmatory  evidence 
of  its  identity  with  Kadesh. 

Dean  Stanley,  resting  on  ambiguous  references 
in  the  Talmud,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome, 
advocated  Pctra  as  the  site  of  Kadesh ;  but  that, 
being  in  the  heart  of  hostile  Edom,  is  clearly 
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inadmissible  (Deut.  ii.  5,  8).  Burckhardt  pro- 
posed the  entire  'Arabah  as  the  site;  and,  after 
him,  others  suggested  various  points  in  or  near 
the  'Arabah;  e.g.,  Robinson,  'Ain  el-Weibeh; 
Von  Raumer,  'Ain  Hasb  ;  Olin,  Wady  el-Fikreh  ; 
Berghaus,  Reuss,  and  Buddseus,  a  point  near 
Ezion-geber:  Laborde,  Emshash  in  Wady  Je- 
rafeh;aDr.  William  Smith,  'Ain  esh-Shehabeh ; 
Bertou,  Kadessa  on  Jebel  Madura.  Rabbi  Schwarz 
named  Wady  Gaian,  not  far  from  Wady  Qadis ; 
Henry  Crossley  made  an  ingenious  argument  for 
Elusa,  or  El  Khalaseh  ;  but  only  'Ain  el-Weibeh 
has  had  any  considerable  support  against  'Ain 
Qadis  among  scholars. 

Dr.  Robinson  presses  the  claim  of  'Ain  el- 
Weibeh;  and  he  is  followed  by  Hitzig,  Von 
Gerlaeh,  Clark,  Haynian,  Espin,  Porter,  Stewart, 
Payne  Smith,  Fausset,  Durbin,  Coleman,  and 
others.  For  this  site  are  urged  its  proximity  to 
the  supposed  but  disputed  borders  of  Edom  and 
the  traditional  Mount  Hor,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  much  frequented  watering-place  of  caravans 
to-day.  The  chief  objections  to  this  identifica- 
tion are,  that  it  would  have  brought  the  Israelites 
into  a  defenceless  position  in  the  face  of  their 
enemies ;  that  it  is  not  on  the  route  otherwise 
indicated  as  taken  by  them  toward  Canaan  ;  that 
it  would  be  counted  on  the  eastern,  rather  than 
the  southern,  border-line  of  Canaan,  according  to 
the  description  of  that  boundary;  that  it  occupies 
no  such  central  position  in  the  southern  border- 
line as  the  text  gives  to  Kadesh ;  that  it  shows 
no  such  cliff  as  the  narrative  indicates ;  that  in 
name,  traditions,  or  neighboring  ruins,  there  is 
no  trace  of  its  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  text:  moreover,  that  the  arguments  em- 
ployed in  its  favor  as  against  'Ain  Qadis  by 
Robinson  and  his  followers  are  largely  based  on 
the  strangely  erroneous  assumption  that  Ain 
Qadis  is  located  in  Wady  el-' Ain. 

Lit.  —Williams  :  The  Holy  City,  London, 
1845  (Appendix,  pp.  487-492);  Wilton:  The 
Nageb,  London,  1863  passim;  Palmer:  Desert 
of  the  Exodus,  London,  1871,  vol.  ii.  chap.  4; 
Robinsox:  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Bos- 
ton, 1874,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175,  194;  Smith:  Bible 
Dictionary,  American  edition,  New  York,  1S72 
(sub  voce  "Kadesh");  Keil  and  Delitzsch  : 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh,  1880, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  82  sq.,  133  sq.;  Kurtz:  History  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  Edinburgh,  1872,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
197-210;  Clark:  The  Bible  Atlas,  London,  1868, 
p.  24sqq.;  Trumbull:  Kadesh-barnea,  New  York, 

1883-  H.   CLAY  TRUMBULL. 

KAD|i  the  title  of  an  assistant  judge  among 
Mohammedans:  the  chief  judge  is  called  molld. 
and  both  belong  to  the  higher  clergy,  because 
Mohammedan  civil  law  is  based  upon  the  Ko- 
ran. r 

KAFFRARIA  (from  the  Arabic,  Kafir,  "infi- 
del '),  the  common  but  not  official  name  of  those 
regions  of  south-eastern  Africa  which  are  inhab- 
ited by  the  Kaffres.  One  part  is  under  English 
rule,  and  was  in  1866  incorporated  with  the  Cape 
Colony:  another  is  still  independent.  The  Kaffres 
iorm  the  handsomest  and  best  gifted  tribe  of  the 
negro  type.  They  have  developed  a  remarkable 
political  organization,  but  in  religion  they  are 
very  backward.  They  seem  hardly  to  have  any 
wea  ot  a  Supreme  Being;  their  whole  religion 


being  confined  to  a  kind  of  ancestry-worship. 
Various  forms  of  superstition,  however,  have 
grown  luxuriantly  among  them ;  as,  for  instance, 
belief  in  witchcraft,  the  medicine-man,  etc.  The 
Moravian  Brethren  sent  the  first  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  them  1798:  in  1820  followed  the  Wes- 
leyans.  At  present  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  German  Baptists, 
and  others,  labor  with  success  among  them.  See 
I.  Shooter  :  Kafirs  of  Natal,  1857  ;  L.  Grout  : 
Zulu-land,  1867  ;  W  Houlden  :  Past  and  Future 
of  the  Kaffre  Races,  1867 

KALDJ,  Georg,  b.  at  Tyrnau,  Hungary,  1570; 
d.  in  Presburg,  1634;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
taught  theology  at  Olmiitz,  and  was  finally  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  College  of  Presburg.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  Hungarian  (Vienna, 
1626),  in  opposition  to  the  translation  by  the 
Reformed  Caspar  Karoly,  1589.  A  volume  of  his 
sermons  appeared  at  Presburg,  1631. 

KALTEISEN,  Heinrich,  b.  at  Ehrenbreitstein ; 
d.  at  Coblentz  1465;  was  educated  in  the  Domini- 
can convent  of  Coblentz  ;  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Cologne ;  and  was  successively  appointed  inquisi- 
tor-general of  Germany,  magister  sacri  palalii 
(1443),  and  bishop  of  Tronhjem  (1452).  He  owed 
most  of  his  reputation  to  his  dispute  with  the 
Hussites  at  Basel  (1433).  The  speech  he  de- 
livered on  that  occasion  lasted  three  days,  and  is 
found  in  H.  Canisius  :  Lect.  antiq.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  but  most  of  his  works  have  re- 
mained unprinted. 

KANT,  Immanuel,  was  b.  at  Konigsberg,  April 
22,  1724;   lectured  in  Konigsberg  from  1755  till 
his  death ;  and  d.  in  Konigsberg  Feb.   12,  1804. 
He  never  travelled  away  from  the  centre  of  his 
activity,  where  he  had  been  introduced  into  life, 
and  did  his  life's  work;    but  he  read  books  of 
travel,   and  conversed   with    travellers,    thereby 
obtaining  exact  acquaintance  with  the   features 
of  many  parts  of  the  world.     He  lived  the  life 
of  the  philosophic  recluse,  concentrating  his  at- 
tention on  abstract  study ;  and  yet  he  gathered 
around  his  table  men  of  all  classes,  so  keeping  up 
a  large  degree  of  intercourse  with  the  society  of 
Konigsberg.     There  is  no  more  marked  example 
of  concentrated  philosophic  thought  than  is  af- 
forded by  this  even-going  life  spent  in  this  town 
in  Northern  Prussia.     The  thinker  was  the  great- 
est of  abstract  thinkers  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Kant  was  of  Scotch  descent,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  family  name  was  writ- 
ten "  Cant,"  and  is  still  common  in  Scotland ;  but 
German  pronunciation  turned  it  into  "  Sant,"  and 
that  was  certain  to  become  "  Zant ; "  to  guard 
against  which  calamity  the  philosopher  changed 
the  spelling  to  "Kant."     He  was  the  child  of 
honest,  industrious,  religious  parents;  his  mother 
having  been  a  woman  of  lofty  ability  and  char- 
acter, whose  influence  for  good  over  him  Kant 
acknowledged  in  the  most  explicit   terms.      In 
early  years  Kant  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
classics  and  mathematics.   He  entered  upon  study 
for  the  ministry,  and  completed  his  theological 
course,  and   occasionally  preached,  but  did  not 
give  himself  to  the  professional  career.     His  first 
efforts  in  preparation  for  the  press  were  concerned 
with  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  and  in  17uo 
he  published  A  General  Theory  of  the  Heacens,  a 
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fact  which  may  be  noted  by  those  who  recall  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  starry 
heavens  and  the  conception  of  duty  as  the  two 
things  which  most  overawed  his  spirit.  This 
work  he  described  as  an  Essay  on  the  Mechanical 
Origin  of  the  Structure  of  the  Universe,  in  which 
he  seeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  worlds  by  the 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  So  much 
was  he  addicted  to  physical  research,  that  he 
afterwards  lectured  on  physical  geography  and 
fortification,  and  for  a  time  gained  a  considerable 
part  of  his  support  by  teaching  the  latter  subject. 
In  the  same  year  he  published,  in  Latin,  A  New 
Elucidation  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysical 
Knowledge.  This  he  publicly  defended  as  his 
thesis  when  supporting  his  application  to  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  in  the  university  in  the  rank  of 
privat-docent,  or  non-professorial  teacher.  This 
essay  contains  the  ground  of  his  theory,  after- 
wards elaborated  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
From  this  time  onwards,  he  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity, lecturing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
including,  besides  the  two  named,  philosophy, 
natural  theology,  and  anthropology.  In  1770  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  own 
university,  and  this  fixed  his  sphere  for  life.  As 
a  lecturer  he  was  very  attractive,  clear  in  style, 
varied  in  the  range  of  illustration,  exceedingly 
suggestive  and  stimulating.  The  most  important 
autobiographic  remark  he  made  —  and  it  has 
found  general  currency  in  consequence  —  was, 
that  by  Hume  he  was  awoke  from  dogmatic  slum- 
ber. He  was  by  natural  bias  a  metaphysician, 
and  had  been  deeply  pondering  metaphysical  ques- 
tions from  his  early  years ;  but  the  sceptical  as- 
sault of  Hume  on  the  experiential  philosophy 
convinced  him  that  something  more  was  required 
than  a  dogmatic  scheme,  if  philosophy  was  to 
maintain  its  position.  In  this  way  he  entered 
upon  the  critical  method  with  the  view  of  distin- 
guishing the  products  of  experience  from  the 
elements  in  consciousness  which  are  given  by  the 
mind.  His  aim  was  a  thorough-going  discrimina- 
tion between  the  a  posteriori  and  the  a  priori  ele- 
ments in  knowledge.  It  thus  became  a  search  for 
the  transcendental  in  consciousness,  or  the  forms 
of  knowledge  which  transcend  experience.  These 
two  words,  "  critical "  and  "  transcendental,"  natu- 
rally describe  the  Kantian  philosophy  as  a  scheme 
of  knowledge. 

According  to  Kant,  the  forms  of  the  mind  are 
the  native  and  necessary  conditions  of  knowledge. 
Our  knowledge  is  of  phenomena,  or  appearances 
possible  to  us  under  the  forms  which  our  mental 
constitution  imposes.  It  follows  that  we  do  not 
know  things  in  themselves,  but  only  such  appear- 
ances as  are  possible  to  us  under  the  conditions 
of  knowledge  to  which  we  are  limited.  The 
sensory  involves  recognition  of  an  outer  world, 
and  the  forms  of  the  sensory  native  to  mind  are 
space  and  time.  These  two  impose  their  formal 
conditions  on  all  experience :  accordingly  we  know 
only  appearances  under  these  forms  peculiar  to 
us  as  intelligent  beings.  In  reducing  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  outer  to  the  phenomenal  in  this  way, 
he  seems  only  to  help  Hume,  instead  of  refuting 
him.  Kant  does  not,  however,  affirm  that  exter- 
nal things  do  not  exist,  or  that  there  can  be  any 
rational  ground  for  such  an  affirmation :  he  main- 
tains only  that  our  knowledge  through  the  senses 


is  knowledge  of  appearances  under  recognized 
mental  conditions,  —  an  unsatisfactory  theory  of 
external  perception,  however  true  in  what  it  af- 
firms. With  this  beginning,  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment for  the  theory  are  fixed.  When  the  under- 
standing or  reasoning  power  proceeds  to  work 
up  into  systematized  order  the  multifarious  facts 
recognized  through  the  senses,  the  categories  or 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  —  unity, 
plurality,  totality,  etc.  • —  "  prescribe  laws  a  priori 
to  phenomena."  In  this  higher  region,  also,  all 
that  is  known  is  determined  by  phenomena  and 
the  forms  which  the  understanding  imposes. 
When  we  rise  still  higher,  to  contemplate  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
but  a  further  illustration  of  our  subjection  to  the 
forms  which  the  mind  imposes.  The  reason  gives 
us  the  ideas  of  God,  the  universe,  and  self.  These 
are  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  highest  faculty 
we  possess ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  more  of 
them  than  that  they  are  forms  of  the  reason 
regulative  of  intellectual  procedure,  but  not  cri- 
teria of  truth.  Thus  the  idea  of  God  is  in  our 
mind ;  but  we  have  not  thereby  any  knowledge 
of  God,  or  certainty  of  his  existence.  The  ar- 
gument which  was  all  in  all  to  Descartes  was 
nothing  to  Kant.  The  error  appearing  in  Kant's 
theory  at  the  outset  clings  to  it  throughout,  leav- 
ing us  still  to  seek  an  adequate  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. Kant  leads  to  a  sceptical  result,  if  we  are 
content  to  treat  his  intellectual  scheme,  developed 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  a  complete 
theory,  and  do  not  advance  to  his  moral  philoso- 
phy or  practical  reason  as  a  necessary  part  of  it. 
The  direct  historical  result  of  his  Critique  has 
been  the  development  of  a  succession  of  transcen- 
dental theories  in  Germany  which  have  rapidly 
worked  themselves  out  of  favor,  and  of  a  theory 
of  Agnosticism  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced 
and  defended  by  the  experiential  school.  See 
Agnosticism. 

The  ethical  scheme  of  Kant  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  part  of  his  theory  of  knowledge,  and  in 
strict  justice  ought  to  be  so  regarded ;  in  which 
case  it  appears  that  the  requirements  of  practical 
life  give  us  certainty  as  to  the  divine  existence 
and  government,  under  which  liberty  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  moral  agent.  From  pure  reason  he 
passes  over  to  treat  of  practical  reason,  which  is 
given  "for  the  government  of  will,  to  constitute 
it  good."  Here  we  become  familiar  with  the 
categorical  imperative,  whose  formula  is,  "Act 
from  a  maxim  at  all  times  fit  for  law  universal." 
This  makes  universality  the  test  of  moral  law; 
and  though  the  formula  is  too  abstract,  and  needs 
to  have  its  application  expounded,  it  concentrates 
on  an  essential  characteristic  of  moral  law,  and 
makes  the  destruction  of  the  self-seeking  spirit 
essential  to  the  moral  life.  This  implies  an  ideal 
of  moral  excellence  in  the  human  mind,  to  which, 
indeed,  Kant  had  made  reference  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  {Transcendental  Dialectic,  bk.  I., 
sect.  1),  and  which  is  treated  as  a  grand  certain- 
ty in  human  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  imperative 
requirement  of  human  life.  From  this  follows 
freedom  of  will  as  involved  in  the  imperative 
"  thou  shalt,"  implying  "  thou  canst."  With  these 
things  follow  the  divine  existence  and  govern- 
ment as  certainties,  and  the  recognition  of  a 
supersensible  world,  to  which  man  belongs,  and 
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in  which  he  is  free  from  the  dominion  of  physical 
law.  Thus  the  ethical  scheme  is  the  completion 
of  the  theory  of  Kant,  and  in  some  sense  a  rec- 
tification of  the  whole,  even  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  reconstruction  of  the  intellectual 
side  is  needful,  if  a  true  harmony  is  to  be  made 
out. 

After  every  deduction  has  been  made  which 
rioid  criticism  seems  to  require,  Kant's  name 
stands  out  as  the  most  noted  in  the  roll  of  modern 
philosophy.  He  is  decidedly  the  most  powerful 
and  rigid  thinker,  whose  work  must  influence  the 
whole  future  of  mental  philosophy.  Enthusias- 
tic admirers  have  claimed  for  Hegel  precedence ; 
but  all  the  signs  of  recent  years  are  against  the 
claim,  showing  that  Hegel  is  abandoned,  and  that 
the  return  is  upon  Kant  for  a  new  start.  What- 
ever judgment  men  may  incline  to  form  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  moral 
conceptions  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in  judg- 
ing of  a  theory  of  knowledge. 

Lit.  —  A  collected  edition  of  Kant's  works 
was  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert,  Leipzig, 
1838-42,  12  vols.  —  English  Translations.  By 
Semple:  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  Edinburgh,  1836 
(republished,  1869,  1870);  by  the  same:  Religion 
within  the  Boundary  of  Pure  Reason,  Edinburgh, 
1838;  by  Meiklejohn  :  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
London,  1858;  by  Abbott:  Theory  of  Ethics,  Lon- 
don, 1873  (enlarged  edition,  1879) ;  by  the  same : 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and  other  Works,  Lon- 
don, 1873  (new  edition,  1881);  by  Max  Muller  : 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  London,  1882,  2  vols. 
A  translation  of  Kant's  Anthropology  appeared  in 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  St.  Louis,  vol. 
ix.,  x.,  xi.,  beginning  with  No.  33.  —  Works  on 
Kant's  Philosophy.  Mahaffy  :  Kant's  Critical 
Philosophy  for  English  Readers,  London,  1871 ; 
the  same  :  Translation  of  Kuno  Fischer's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  London, 
1866 ;  Monck  :  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Philoso- 
phy, Dublin,  1874;  Edward  Caird  :  Philosophy 
of  Kant,  London,  1877 ;  Watson  :  Kant  and  his 
English  Critics,  London,  1881 ;  J.  H.  Stirling  : 
A  Text-book  of  Kant,  London,  1881 ;  J.  G.  Schtjr- 
Maxn:  Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics  of  Evolution, 
London,  1881 ;  A.  Wier  :  The  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Kant,  London,  1881 ;  Andrew  Seth  :  The 
Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  London,  1882 ; 
Adamson  :  Philosophy  of  Kant :  James  Edmunds  : 
Clam  to  an  Index  of  Kant's  Ethics,  Louisville,  Ky., 
L.  S.  A.;  W  Wallace:  Kant,  London,  1882. 
-hor  biography  of  Kant,  see  De  Quincey's  trans- 
lation of  Wasianski's  Last  Days  of  Kant,  Abbot's 
Memoir,  prefaced  to  enlarged  edition  of  the 
theory  of  Ethics  (1879),  and  J.  H.  W.  Stuck- 

Eu^RG :  A  Ufe  °f  Kant'  London,  1882.  An 
abridgment  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  G.'S.  Morris,  was  pub- 
lished, Chicago,  1882.  —Works  upon  the  religious 
views  ot  Kant  are,  Punjer  :  Die  Religionslehre 
Ws,  Jena,  1874;  P.Bridel:  La  philos.de la relig. 

Kad''  Lailsanne>  1876-  H-  CALDERWOOD. 
ti  *  ^'  Sixt  Karl' the  most  Perfect  representa- 
tive ot  the  type  of  piety  prevailing  in  Wurtem- 
oerg  in  the  last  generation ;  the  son  of  a  minister ; 
o- niGuglingen,  Wiirtemberg,  Oct.  22, 1805;  d.  in 
Stuttgart  Sept.  1, 1879.  From  earliest  childhood 
of  Ta-l-  lglouslv  disposed  ;  and  at  the  university 
°i  lubingen  he  engaged  in  daily  prayer  with  his 


intimate  friend  William  Hofacker.  After  filling 
the  positions  of  [vicar  at  Tuttlingen]  teacher  at 
Hofwyl,  and  Repetent  in  Tubingen,  he  became,  in 
1833,  pastor  of  the  colony  of  Pietists  at  Kornthal 
[seven  miles  from  Stuttgart].  In  1843  he  was 
made  Dekan  at  Miinsingen,  and  in  1847  at  Herren- 
bei-g ;  in  1850  was  transferred  to  Reutlingen,  and 
two  years  afterwards  to  Stuttgart,  where,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  Prdlat  and  the  greatly 
beloved  and  influential  pastor  of  the  Stiftskirche. 

Kapff  was  a  genuine  Suabian,  and  combined 
the  genial  manners,  trustfulness,  and  sympathetic 
warmth  of  the  Suabian  character.  He  was  a 
friend  to  ministers  all  over  Wiirtemberg,  and 
attracted  all  classes  to  him  who  had  an  interest 
in  religion.  As  a  preacher,  he  did  not  represent 
any  sharply-defined  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
tendency.  His  sermons  had  much  in  them  of  the 
supernaturalism  of  the  old  Tubingen  school,  but 
more  warmth  and  sympathy  than  belonged  to  it. 
He  had  an  eye  to  the  domestic  and  social  wants 
of  his  people,  and  drew  largely  upon  his  every- 
day intercourse  with  them  for  his  subjects.  He 
was  not  eloquent,  but  spoke  in  an  earnest,  con- 
versational tone,  that  won  the  heart.  His  influ- 
ence as  pastor  was  very  great,  his  annual  pastoral 
calls  amounting  to  three  thousand.  He  also  took 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  foreign  missions  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  missionary  institution  in  Basel. 
Thus,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
was  the  centre  of  the  pious  circles  of  the  land. 

He  published  quite  a  number  of  collections  of 
sermons  and  smaller  works.  Of  these  the  princi- 
pal are,  83  Predigten  ii.  d.  alien  Evangelien,  Stutt- 
gart, 3d  ed.,  1875  [10,000  copies]  ;  80  Predigten 
u.  d.  alien  Episteln,  6th  ed.,  1880  [14,000  copies]  ; 
Communionbuch,  19th  ed.,  1880  [70,000  copies; 
posthumously  published,  Casualreden,  Stuttgart, 
1880,  etc.  See  his  Lebensbild,  by  his  son  Carl 
Kapff,  Stuttgart,  1881].  BDRK. 

KARAITE  JEWS,  The  name  "Karaite"  is 
from  the  Hebrew  kara  ("-to  read"  or  "recite"), 
and  denotes  the  radical  difference  of  the  Karaites 
from  the  Rabbinites.  While  the  latter  adhered 
to  tradition,  the  former  rejected  the  same,  and 
strictly  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  :  hence 
they  were  called  also  "Textualists."'  The  founder 
of  Karaism  was  Anan,  the  son  of  David.  His 
uncle  Solomon,  who  was  patriarch  of  the  exiled 
Jews,  died  childless  in  761  or  762  A.D. ;  and  thus 
Anan  was  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  patri- 
archate. He  was,  however,  prevented  from  ob- 
taining the  dignity  on  account  of  his  rejecting  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers  ;  and  his  younger  broth- 
er, Chanaja,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Anan,  not 
being  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  slight,  appealed 
to  the  caliph,  Abujafar  Almansar,  who  was  at 
first  disposed  to  favor  his  claim  ;  but  the  rabbinic 
party  succeeded  at  last,  and  Anan  was  obliged  to 
flee.  He  retired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  built  a 
synagogue,  and  where  he  soon  was  recognized  as 
the  legitimate  prince  of  the  captivity.  The  schism 
became  formal,  and  anathemas  and  counter-anath- 
emas followed.  Anan's  works  are  unfortunately 
lost,  and  his  doctrinal  system  is  only  known  from 
statements  and  allusions  in  the  works  of  Arabic 
historians.  His  advice  to  his  followers  was  to 
"  search  the  Scriptures  deeply."  Of  Christ  as  the 
founder  of  Christianity  Anan  spoke  m  the  terms 
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of  the  highest  respect.  He  declared  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  a  very  wise,  just,  holy,  and  God- 
fearing man,  who  did  not  at  all  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  prophet,  nor  to  promulgate  a  new 
religion  in  opposition  to  Judaism,  but  simply 
desired  to  uphold  the  law  of  Moses,  and  do  away 
with  the  commandments  of  men.  And  Anan 
therefore  condemns  the  Jews  for  having  treated 
Jesus  as  an  impostor,  and  for  having  put  him  to 
death  without  weighing  the  justice  of  his  preten- 
sions. (Comp.  De  Sacy:  Christomathie  Arabe,  i. 
326;  Wolf:  Bill.  Hebrcea,  i.  p.  10S6.)  Allan's 
death  is  commemorated  in  a  prayer,  which  his 
followers  offer  up  for  him  every  sabbath  to  the 
present  day.  After  his  death  (765-780)  his  son 
Saul  w-as  elected,  who  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
ben  Moses  Nahavendi  (about  800-820),  the  great- 
est luminary  among  the  Karaites.  He  introduced 
many  reforms  amongst  his  co-religionists,  which 
were  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  followers  of 
Anan,  that  they  deserted  the  name  Ananites,  and 
henceforth  called  themselves  Karaites,  i.e.,  Scrip- 
turalists,  or  B'ne  and  Baale  Mikra,  followers  of 
the  Bible,  in  contradistinction  to  Baale  Ha-kabala, 
or  followers  of  tradition. 

After  Nahavendi,  the  next  conspicuous  Karaite 
was  Daniel  ben  Moses  el-Kumassi  (820-860). 
We  may  also  mention  Eldad  ha-Dani  (about  880- 
890),  the  famous  traveller;  Chawi-el-Balchi,  the 
Karaite  freethinker  and  first  rationalistic  critic 
of  the  Bible,  who  flourished  after  880.  About 
the  year  900,  Karaism  was  finally  fixed,  both  in 
its  opposition  to  Rabbinism  and  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  faith  by  which  its  followers 
demand  to  be  judged.  These  articles  are  thus 
expressed  in  their  confession  of  faith  as  translated 
by  Rule  :  — 

"1.  That  all  this  bodily  (or  material)  existence, 
that  is  to  say,  the  spheres  and  all  that  is  in  them, 
is  created;  2.  That  they  have  a  Creator,  and  the 
Creator  has  his  own  soul  (or  spirit);  3.  That  he  has 
no  similitude,  and  he  is  one,  separate  from  all;  4. 
That  he  sent  Moses,  our  master  (upon  whom  be 
peace  !);  5.  That  he  sent  with  Moses,  our  master, 
his  law,  which  is  perfect;  6.  For  the  instruction  of 
the  faithful,  the  language  of  our  law,  and  the  inter- 
pretation,—  that  is  to  say,  the  reading  (or  text)  and 
the  division  (or  vowel-pointing);  7.  That  the  blessed 
God  sent  forth  the  other  prophets  ;  8.  That  God 
(blessed  be  his  name  !)  will  raise  the  sons  of  men  to 
life  in  the  day  of  judgment;  9.  That  the  blessed  God 
giveth  to  men  according  to  his  ways  and  according 
to  the  fruit  of  his  doings ;  10.  That  the  blessed  God 
has  not  reprobated  the  men  of  the  captivity,  but 
they  are  under  the  chastisements  of  God,  and  it  is 
every  day  right  that  they  should  obtain  his  salvation 
by  the  hands  of  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David." 

The  British  Museum  acquired  in  the  summer 
of  1882  a  large  number  of  Oriental  manuscripts, 
some  containing  Arabic  commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  with  the  Hebrew  text  written  by  Karaite 
Jews.  One  of  these  is  dated  959  A.D.  The 
Hebrew  is  not  written  in  the  square  character,  as 
the  Talmud  required,  and  as  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  later 
Hebrews.  The  commentaries  are  in  Arabic,  but 
contain  large  quotations  from  Anan's  commen- 
taries in  Aramaic,  thus  proving  that  Anan,  the 
founder  of  the  Karaites,  wrote  in  Aramaic. 

The  number  of  Karaite  Jews  is  not  very  large 
at  present.  We  find  them  in  the  Crimea  (where 
they  number  six  thousand),  Constantinople,  Da- 
mascus, Jerusalem  (where  they  number  only  ten 


families).  They  have  a  printing  establishment 
at  Eupatoria.  Everywhere  their  morality  is  un- 
exceptionable :  their  honesty  and  general  probity 
are  proverbial. 

Lit.  —  Pinsker  :  Likute  Kadmonist,  Vienna, 
I860;  FuiiST  :  Geschichte  des  Karderthums,  Leip- 
zig, 1862-69,  3  vols.  ;  Jost  :  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
thums  und  seiner  Sekten,  ii.  pp.  263  sq.,  294,  300  sq., 
396,  iii.  426 ;  Graetz  :  Geschichte  der  Juden,  v. 
174  sq.  ;  Ginshurg  :  The  Karaites,  their  History 
and  Literature,  1S62  ;  Rule  :  History  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  London,  1870;  art.  Caraile,  in  Bibliotheca 
Sac?-a,  Andover  (January),  1864;  Steinschnei- 
der  :  Jewish  Literature,  §  14.  B.  PICK. 

KARENS,  a  race  of  people  widely  scattered 
over  Burmah,  and  dwelling  in  temporary  villages. 
Their  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion ;  some  regarding  them  as  the  aborigines  of 
the  land;  others,  as  immigrants  from  Thibet. 
Up  to  the  time  of  their  conversion,  they  were 
severely  oppressed  by  their  Burman  masters. 
They  afford  an  interesting  study  to  the  student 
of  foreign  missions.  About  the  year  1828-30, 
Drs.  Boardmau  and  Judson  for  the  first  time 
came  in  contact  with  the  Karens,  found  them  a 
shy  and  wild  people,  but  very  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  the  gospel.  This  susceptibility  was, 
perhaps,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  absence 
of  any  very  definite  forms  of  religion,  and  any 
priesthood  among  them.  Dr.  Boardman's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  them  more  especially  by  his 
acquaintance  with  a  Karen  slave,  Kho-Thah-byu, 
whose  freedom  had  been  purchased  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. He  had  been  a  man  of  flagitious  life, 
and  had  committed  no  less  than  twenty-four 
murders.  But,  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
he  became  a  veritable  apostle  to  his  countrymen, 
and  for  many  years  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  win  them  to  Christ.  In  1878  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  mission  was 
celebrated  by  the  dedication  of  a  beautiful  hall 
to  this  noble  man's  memory.  Schools  were  at 
once  planted ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
has  met  with  wonderful  success  amongst  this 
people,  completely  transforming  their  modes  of 
life.  In  1832  Mr.  Wade  made  an  alphabet  of  the 
Karen  language,  which  differs  from  the  Burmese. 
Portions  of  the  Scripture,  and  tracts,  were  soon 
printed.  A  writer  in  the  Madras  Observer,  in 
October,  1868,  states,  that,  on  a  journey  through 
the  Karen  districts,  on  foot,  "  he  found  himself, 
for  seventeen  successive  nights,  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  journey  through  the  forest,  in  a  native 
Christian  village."  There  were,  in  1882,  21,889 
native  church-members,  and  432  Karen  Baptist 
churches,  with  91  ordained  and  293  unordained 
preachers.  There  is  a  Karen  theological  seminary 
at  Rangoon  with  31  students.  See  King  :  Life  of 
Board  man:  Wayi.axd:  Life  of  Judson;  F.  Mason: 
The  Karen  Apostle,  Boston  ;  and  the  Reports  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

KARG,  GEORGE  (Parsimonius),  b.  at  Herol- 
dingen  in  Saxony,  1512;  d.  at  Ansbach,  lo76; 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  but  fell  in  with 
some  Anabaptists,  and  was  for  a  short  time  even 
incarcerated.  Nevertheless,  in  1539  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Ottingen  on  the  recommendation 
of  Luther.  Expelled  from  that  place  in  1547  by 
the  Interim,  he  found  refuge  in  Brandenburg,  and 
was  in  1551  made  pastor  of  Schwabach,  whence, 
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in  1556,  lie  was  removed  to  Ansbach  as  pastor 
and  superintendent-general.  Once  more,  however, 
he  fell  into  error.  He  set  forth  some  curious 
speculation  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  obe- 
dience which  Christ  had  rendered  to  the  law 
durin"-  Ins  life  on  earth,  and  these  views  caused 
much°confusion  and  strife.  He  was  suspended, 
but  retracted,  and  was  restored.  He  wrote  a  cate- 
chism, which  was  in  use  in  Ansbach  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  See  Luther's  Briefe, 
ed.  De  Wette,  5,  94,  97, 200 ;  Laulerbach's  Tagebuch. 
ed.  Seidemann,  pp.  1,  5,  8,  14,  44.        G.  PLITT. 

KATERKAMP,  Johann  Theodor  Hermann,  b. 
at  Ochtrap,  Westphalia,  Jan.  17,  1764;  d.  at 
Minister,  July  8,  1834  ;  was  educated  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Rheine ;  studied  theology  at  Minister ; 
was  ordained  a  priest  1787  ;  spent  ten  years  (1787- 
97)  in  the  family  of  Droste-Vischering  as  tutor, 
and  travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  with  his  pupils;  lived  then  from  1797  to 
180!)  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin ;  and 
was  in  1809  appointed  professor  of  church  history 
at  the  university  of  Minister.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Church  History,  of  which  the  introductory 
volume  appeared  at  Minister,  1819,  the  five  fol- 
lowing (to  1153)  between  1823  and  1834.  He 
also  published  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  d.  Leben  d. 
Fiirstin  Amalia  von  Gallitzin,  Minister,  1828. 

KAUTZ,  Jakob  (Cucius),  b.  at  Bockenheim 
about  1500 ;  settled  at  Worms  as  Reformed 
preacher  in  1524,  but  came  soon  in  conflict,  not 
only  with  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy,  but  also 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  Evangelical  Church : 
they  sympathized  with  Wittenberg,  and  he  with 
Strasburg.  He  openly  joined  Denck  and  Haet- 
zer;  and  June  9,  1527,  he  published  a  number  of 
Anabaptist  theses  as  a  challenge  to  the  Lutheran 
preachers.  The  disputation  did  probably  not 
take  place.  The  magistrate  interfered,  and  Kautz 
was  expelled  from  the  city.  From  that  moment 
he  was  a  fugitive,  wandering  Anabaptist  preacher 
of  the  common  kind.  In  1528  he  once  more  vis- 
ited Strasburg,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  seducing 
his  old  friend  Capito.  But  in  1529  he  was  again 
expelled  on  account  of  tumultuary  behavior,  and 
soon  after  he  disappeared  from  history.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  B.  riggenbach. 

KAYE,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hammersmith,  Lon- 
don. 1783 ;  d.  at  Lincoln,  Feb.  19, 1853.  He  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  1804,  at  the  head  of 
both  the  classical  and  philosophical  honor  lists ; 
made  master  of  Christ's  College,  1814;  D.D., 
lSl.j;  regius  professor  of  divinity,  1810;  bishop 
of  Bristol,  1820,   transferred  to  Lincoln,    1827 


koine  Account  of  the  Writinqs  and  Opinions  of 
Juslm  Marl,,,;  London,  1829  (3d  ed.,  1853);  Some 
Account  „J  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clement 
oj  Alexandria,  London,  1835  ;  The  Council  of 
Ih'-T"  ,'"  C"nnecl'on  with  Alhanasius,  London, 
J»>5;  External  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
Lkurcli  during  the  First  Three  Centuries,  London, 

1  O.J.J. 

v  |E»?H  Benjamin,  b.  at  Stokehaman,  Bucks, 
*eu.  J9,  1040;  d.  at  Horsleydown,  Southwark, 

ipks  ,  uly  18'  17(M-  where  he  was  Pastor  from 
lubb  He  belonged  to  the  Particular  or  Calvinis- 
lc  baptists,  and   was  esteemed  for  piety   and 


knowledge,  although  "  cruelly  persecuted  for  his 
bold  advocacy  of  his  opinions."  Besides  many 
other  books,  he  wrote  Tropologia,  a  Key  to  open 
Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types,  London,  1681 
(the  first  book  was  written  by  Thomas  Delaune), 
reprinted  1853  and  1856 ;  Travels  of  True  Godli- 
ness, 1683  (reprinted,  with  Memoir,  by  Dr.  II. 
Malcom,  New  York,  1831,  and  in  London,  1846 
and  1849)  ;  Progress  of  Sin,  or  the  Travels  of  Un- 
godliness, last  edition,  London,  1849  (these  two 
books  are  in  the  Bunyan  manner,  and  were  once 
popular) ;  A  Golden  Mine  opened,  1694  (contains 
portrait  of  Keach) ;  Gospel  Mysteries  unveiled,  or 
an  Exposition  of  all  the  Parables,  and  many  Ex- 
press Similitudes  contained  in  the  Four  Evangelists, 
1701,  2  vols,  folio,  best  reprint,  1856 ;  War  with 
the  Devil,  1776.     For  Memoir,  see  above. 

KEBLE,  John,  M.A.,  a  saintly  divine  and  poet 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  was  b.  April  25, 1792, 
at  Fairford,  Gloucester;  d.  March  29,  1866,  at 
Bournemouth.  He  has  been  called  the  George 
Herbert  of  the  century.  His  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  conducted  his  education  until  he  en- 
tered Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1806. 
After  a  brilliant  collegiate  career,  he  was  made,  in, 
1811,  fellow  of  Oriel,  at  that  time  the  "  centre  of  all 
the  finest  ability  in  Oxford "  (including  Whate- 
ly,  Arnold,  Pusey,  Newman,  etc.) ;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1816 ;  became  curate  of  East  Leach  and 
Burthorpe  (near  Fairford),  and  tutor  at  Oriel,  1818. 
In  1823  he  gave  up  his  tutorship,  and  retired  to  his 
curacy,  from  which  he  removed  in  1825,  to  assume 
the  curacy  of  Hursley,  Hampshire,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  becom- 
ing vicar  in  1835.  He  held  the  lectureship  of  poe- 
try in  Oxford  from  1831  to  1841. 

Keble's  reputation  rests  upon  his  contributions 
to  devotional  poetry,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the 
spread  of  sacramentarian  views  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  development  of  the  Oxford,  or 
Tractarian,  movement.  In  1827  he  published  his 
Christian  Year  (Oxford,  2  vols.),  a  collection  of 
sacred  lyrics,  which  appeared  at  first  anonymously. 
This  work,  which  has  been  very  widely  used,  is 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  rare  spiritual  fervor, — a 
characteristic  which  has  been  sufficient  to  render 
of  little  effect  the  not  unjust  criticisms,  that  the 
author  is  frequently  careless  of  the  forms  of  poe- 
try, and  not  always  felicitous  in  diction.  "Some 
of  the  poems,"  says  Principal  Shairp,  "  are  fault- 
less after  their  kind,  flowing  from  the  first  verse 
to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  diction, 
harmonious  in  their  pensive  melody."  Many  of 
the  originals  of  the  poems  were  written  on  the 
backs  and  edges  of  letters,  in  old  account-books 
and  pocket-books.  The  first  edition  was  five 
hundred  copies.  Between  1827  and  1873,  when 
the  copyright  expired,  a  hundred  and  forty  edi- 
tions appeared,  and  305,500  copies  were  sold. 
During  the  following  five  years  the  original  pub- 
lishers alone  sold  70,000  copies.  In  1839  appeared 
his  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalter,  and  in  1846 
another  volume  of  sacred  lyrics  entitled  Lyra 
Innocentium,  a  collection  of  poems  for  childhood, 
its  weaknesses,  troubles,  temptations,  religious- 
privileges.  Mr.  Keble's  most  important  literary 
work  was  the  edition  of  the  Works  of  Richard 
Hooker,  which  he  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
University  Press,  and  which,  after  six  years  of 
labor,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1836.     It  is  justly 
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considered  the  best  edition  of  Hooker.  Several  of 
Keble's  hymns  have  been  introduced  into  English 
hymn-books,  of  which  the  best  are  "O  God  of 
mercy,  God  of  might,"  and  the  devout  and  restful 
evening  song,  "Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour 
dear,"  taken  from  the  second  poem  in  the  Christian 
Year,  entitled  "Evening." 

Mr.  Keble  adopted  very  high  views  on  the  sac- 
raments and  the  apostolical  constitution  of  the 
Church.  He  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostoli- 
cal succession,  the  high  sacramental  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  confes- 
sional, which  he  regretted  that  circumstances  did 
not  justify  him  in  introducing  into  his  own  church. 
At  Oxford  he  was  a  close  and  intimate  friend  of 
Newman,  Pusey,  and  Hurrell  Froude,  who  had 
once  been  his  pupil.  With  him  and  several  others, 
the  notion  started  of  issuing  brief  and  pointed 
tracts  promulging  High-Church  principles,  and 
raising  the  standard  of  piety  in  the  Church.  The 
result  was  the  so-called  Tracts  for  die  Times,  which 
reached  the  number  of  ninety,  created  a  profound 
impression  in  England,  and  the  studies  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  which,  or  the  stimulus  of  them, 
led  to  the  defection  to  the  Roman-Catholic  com- 
munion of  Newman,  and  others  of  the  best  spirits 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Keble  himself  wrote 
eight  of  the  series,  Nos.  4,  13,  40,  52,  54,  57,  60, 
89  ;  the  first  (No.  4)  being  on  apostolical  succes- 
sion. On  July  14, 1833,  he  preached  a  sermon,  in 
Oxford,  on  National  Apostasy,  the.  occasion  of  which 
was  the  suppression  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics,  and 
which  Cardinal  Newman  heard  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  has  characterized  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  Romeward  tendency.  Mr.  Keble  saw  Dr. 
Newman's  famous  tract,  No.  90,  before  it  was 
published,  and  approved  of  it;  but,  though  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  English  Church, 
he  did  not  leave  its  communion,  and  regarded  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (1854)  as 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  ecclesiastical  union.  He 
was  not  eloquent  as  a  preacher,  but  scriptural  and 
impressive.  He  had  a  wonderful  magnetic  power 
of  attracting  very  closely  to  himself  both  the  old 
and  the  young.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  genial 
type  of  his  piety,  and  his  simple  spirit,  that  for 
thirty  years  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  sabbath  school  twice  a  day.  Although 
he  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  children,  he  was 
himself  childless.  Shortly  after  his  decease,  his 
friends  and  admirers  raised  a  large  fund,  and 
erected  to  his  memory  the  beautiful  structure  of 
Keble  College  at  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned, 
Keble  contributed  to  the  Lyra  Apostolica,  and 
published  his  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,  under 
the  title,  Pradectiones  Academical  (2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1844),  a  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson  (Oxford,  1863,  etc.). 
There  have  appeared  since  his  death  a  volume  of 
Occasional  Papers  and  Reviews  (Oxford,  1877), 
and  eleven  volumes  of  Sermons  (Oxford,  1876-80). 
See  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridgk  :  Memoir  of  John  Keble, 
M.A.  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1869,  and  since),  and  art. 
Keble  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  Principal 
Shairp.  D.  s.  SCHAFF. 

KECKERMANN,  Bartholomaus,  b.  in  Dantzig, 
1571 ;  d.  there  Aug.  25,  1609 ;  studied  at  Witten- 
berg ;  was  a  teacher  in  the  psedagogium ;  after- 
wards professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  and  accepted  in  1602  a  call  as  rector 


of  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  city.  Though  he 
was  only  thirty-eight  years  old  when  he  died,  his 
Opera  Omnia,  which  appeared  at  Geneva,  1614, 
touch  almost  every  important  point  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  internal  organization  of  these 
two  sciences.  In  their  common  aversion  to  scho- 
lasticism, the  Reformers  pursued  various  paths. 
Some  of  them  (such  as  Luther)  rejected,  together 
with  the  scholastic  theology,  also  the  scholastically 
developed  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  while  others 
(such  as  Melanchthon)  retained  philosophy  as  a 
great  science,  but  distinct  from  theology.  It  could 
not  fail,  however,  that,  after  a  little  while,  also 
the  former  party  came  to  feel  the  need  of  a  phi- 
losophy ;  and  they  gradually  adopted  the  method 
and  ideas  of  Petrus  Ramus,  or,  in  general,  of  the 
new  philosophical  school  of  Paris.  In  direct  op- 
position to  this  movement,  Keckermann  urged 
the  indispensableness  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  established 
a  sharp  and  decisive  distinction  between  phi- 
losophy and  Christian  theology.  Especially  in 
the  field  of  ethics  this  distinction  became  of 
paramount  importance.  Ethics,  together  with 
politics,  he  treated  as  the  practical  division  of 
philosophy,  though  without  denying  that  there 
might  be  a  Christian  ethics,  just  as  there  was  a 
philosophical  ethics;  since  theology,  like  phi- 
losophy, fell  into  two  great  divisions, — theoretical 
and  practical  theology.  ALEX.  SCH WEIZER. 

KE'DRON,  or  KID' RON,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
strikes  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
city,  forms  a  deep  gorge  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  between  Mount  Moriah  and  Mount  Olivet, 
cuts  its  way  through  the  AVilderness  of  Judah, 
and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  name,  from  a  Hebrew  root  which  signifies 
"  gloom,"  probably  refers  to  the  gloom  of  the 
surroundings,  deepened  by  various  historical  asso- 
ciations (1  Kings  xiv.  13;  2  Kings  xi.  16;  2 
Chron.  xv.  16,  xxix.  16,  xxx.  14).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  mentioned  (Mark  xiv.  26  ;  Luke 
xxii.  39  ;  John  xviii.  1),  Christ  crossing  it  on  his 
way  to  Gethsemane. 

KEIL,  Karl  August  Gottlieb,  b.  at  Grossenhain, 
Saxony,  April  23,  1754 ;  d.  in  Leipzig,  April  22, 
1818;  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  there,  of  philosophy,  in  1785, 
and  of  theology  in  1787.  As  an  exegete  he  tried 
to  combine  the  historical  principle  of  Sender  with 
the  grammatical  principle  of  Ernesti.  His  views 
he  has  set  forth  in  his  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen 
Testament  (Leipzig,  1810),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Emmerling  (1812).  His  minor  treatises,  re- 
lating to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament, 
appeared  at  Leipzig,  1820,  under  the  title  Opuscula 
Academica.  W.  SCHMIDT. 

KEIM,  Carl  Theodor,  D.D.,  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
Dec.  17,  1825;  d.  at  Giessen,  Nov.  17,  1S78.  He 
studied  at  Maulbronn  and  at  the  universities  of 
Tubingen  (where  he  came  under  Baur's  influence) 
and  Bonn  (1843-47)  ;  was  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Count  Sontheim  (1848-50)  ;  Repelent  at  Tubin- 
gen (1851-55);  pastor  in  Esslingen,  Wurtemberg, 
from  1850  to  1859  ;  from  1860  to  1873  lie  was 
ordinary  professor  of  historical  theology  at  the 
university  of  Zurich  ;  from  1S73  until  shortly 
before  his  death,  when  ill  health  compelled  his 
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resignation,  in  the  corresponding  position  at 
Giessen.  Keim's  life  was,  on  the  whole,  sad.  He 
was  an  invalid ;  and  he  chafed  under  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  his  academical  position,  for 
he  felt  himself  fitted  for  a  higher  post.  His 
theological  stand-point  may  have  hindered  his 
promotion ;  for,  while  a  rationalist,  he  was  singu- 
larly candid  and  moderate,  so  that  he  pleased 
neither  the  orthodox  nor  the  radicals.  From  1851 
he  was  the  victim  of  an  incurable  brain  trouble, 
which  rendered  him  nervous  and  irritable.  And 
this  fact  is  the  explanation  of  his  resentment  at 
adverse  criticism ;  for  at  heart,  like  many  another 
misjudged  man,  he  was  tender  and  lovable.  The 
three  years  of  preaching  and  pastoral  labor  at 
Esslingen,  of  which  the  memorial  is  Freundesworte 
zur  Gemeinde.  Eine  Sammlung  Prediqten  aus  den 
Jaliren  1857-60  (Stuttgart,  1861,  1862,  2  vols.),— 
a  collection  of  sermons  which  put  the  great  criti- 
cal scholar  in  a  new  light,  and  show  him  to  have 
been  an  eloquent  and  edifying  preacher,  —  were 
delightful  to  him ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  work  evinced  both  his  earnestness  and 
his  spirituality.  But  he  was  essentially  an  his- 
torian. At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  in  Swabia  occupied  him ;  and 
during  this  period  he  produced  his  masterly  vol- 
umes :  Die  Reformation  der  Reichsstadt  Ulm  (Stutt- 
gart, 1851),  Schwdbische  ReformationsgescMchte  bis 
zum  Augsburger  Reichstag  (Tubingen,  1855),  Am- 
broses Blarer  (Stuttgart,  1860),  Reformalionsbldtter 
der  Reichsstadt  Esslingen  (Esslingen,  1860).  When 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  at  Zurich,  he 
turned  his  energies  into  another  part  of  the  field 
of  church  history.  Henceforth,  to  his  death,  he 
studied  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  it  was 
in  this  department  he  won  his  universal  fame. 
He  chose  as  the  theme  of  his  inaugural  (Dec.  17, 
1860)  Die  menschliche  Entwicklung  Jesu  Christi 
{The  Human  Development  of  Jesus  Christ),  Zurich, 
I860.  The  address  raised  high  expectations.  It 
was  evident  Keim  had  a  message.  Die geschichtliche 
WurdeJesu  (The  Historical  Dignity  of  Jesus),  Zu- 
rich, 1864,  and  Der  geschichtliche  Christus  (The  His- 
torical Christ),  Zurich,  1865,  3d  ed.,  1866  (an 
attempt  to  construct  an  historical  Christ  out  of 
the  synoptists  alone),  were  further  proofs.  At 
last  came  the  first  instalment  of  the  great  work 
for  which  scholars  had  impatiently  waited :  Die 
Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara  in  Hirer  Verkettung  mil 
dem  Gesammtleben  seines  Volkes,  Zurich,  1867-72, 
3  vols. ;  English  translation,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  London,  1873-82, 
o  vols.  Nothing  like  it  had  hitherto  appeared. 
Immense  learning,  tireless  energy,  nervous  force, 
deep  convictions,  cautious  judgment,  reverence, 
these  united  to  give  the  work  a  lasting  impor- 
tance It  was,  and  remains,  the  Life  of  Jesus 
jrom  the  rationalistic  stand-point.  In  order  to  give 
his  views  a  wider  currency,  Keim  published  Die 
beschchte  Jesu  nach  den  Ergebnissen  heutiqer  Wis- 
serisclmft  fur  toeitere  Kreise  iibersicMlich  erz'ahlt(The 
History  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  the  most  Recent 
Researches,  told  in  condensed  form  for  General 
tt'rulauon),  Zurich,  1874,  2d  ed.,  1875.  In  this 
latter  work  Keim  altered  his  position  upon  some 
t  ?  u-  the  second  edition  he  made  impor- 
tant additions,  particularly  of  a  critical  Appen- 
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(Miscellaneous  Essays  upon  Points  connected  with 
Primitive  Christianity),  Zurich,  1878.  Only  one 
volume  has  appeared  up  to  this  time  (1882). 
Besides  these,  he  issued  an  important  essay  upon 
the  edicts  of  toleration  of  Christianity  issued  by 
Roman  emperors  (Die  romischen  Toleranzedicte 
fur  das  Christenihum,  311-343,  und  ihr  geschicht- 
licher  Werth,  in  the  "Theologische  Jahrbucher,"  1852), 
in  which  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  explo- 
sion of  the  idea,  accepted  by  Mosheim,  Neander, 
and  others,  that  there  were  three  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion, while  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  only 
two.  See  Mason  :  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian, 
pp.  327,  328.  Keim  also  wrote  on  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  Der  Ucbertritt  Konstantins  des 
Grossen,  Zurich,  1862;  and  on  Celsus,Wahres  Wort, 
Zurich,  1873  (a  reproduction,  by  piecing  together 
Origen's  quotations  of  Celsus'  attack  upon  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  Origen  replied,  and  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  study  of  the  same).  After  his 
death,  H.  Ziegler,  his  literary  executor,  care- 
fully edited  and  carried  through  the  press  another 
book  found  among  his  papers,  Rom  und  das  Chris- 
tenthum,  Berlin,  1881.  This  last  volume  was 
written  by  Keim  during  1855  and  1860,  but,  owing 
probably  to  his  change  of  occupation,  never  fin- 
ished. It  is  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Christianity  took  its  rise,  and  a  clear 
and  engrossing  sketch  of  its  early  struggles  with 
Paganism. 

Keim  was  an  intense  man.  He  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  whatever  he  took  up.  In  his  student 
days  he  studied,  with  great  zeal,  Oriental  lan- 
guages under  Ewald,  and  then  philosophy  under 
Reiff.  When  he  turned  from  Reformation  studies 
to  early  church  history,  he  turned  completely. 
Theologically  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Baur  : 
but  he  was  no  blind  follower  of  the  great  master; 
rather  a  fearless,  independent  student.  Therefore 
he  gave  up  such  positions  as  he  had  satisfied 
himself  were  untenable.  In  his  great  book  upon 
the  life  of  Christ,  he  put  opposite  to  Paul,  upon 
whom  the  Tubingen  school  dwelt  so  forcibly,  the 
majestic  figure  of  Christ ;  and,  while  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  their  conclusions,  he  emphasized 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  Master.  He 
unfortunately  rejected  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
minimized  the  miraculous  element :  but  he  refuted 
the  hypothesis  of  a  vision,  and  assumed  revela- 
tions of  the  glorified  Lord  to  his  disciples  to  ex- 
plain the  story  of  the  resurrection ;  and,  compelled 
by  his  fairness,  admitted  the  supei-human  character 
of  Christ,  saying,  "The  person  of  Jesus  is  not 
only  a  phenomenon  among  the  many  phenomena 
of  God,  it  is  a  special  work  of  God,  the  crown  of 
all  the  divine  revelations."  He  calls  Jesus  "the 
sinless  one,  the  Son  of  God,"  and  says  he  "makes 
the  impression  of  a  superhuman  miracle." 

Keim  never  married.  His  sister  kept  house  for 
him,  and  he  had  a  canary  bird  and  a  cat  to  keep 
him  company.  His  style  of  composition  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  complaint.  He  endeavored  to 
say  too  much  in  a  single  sentence.  His  hand- 
writing was  almost  illegible.  (See  the  sketch  of 
his  life  by  II.  Ziegler,  prefixed  to  Rom  und  das 
Christenthum,  from  which  this  article  is  mainly 
taken.)  SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON. 

KEITH,  Alexander,  D.D.,  author  of  several 
works  on  prophecy,  b.  at  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  1791 ;  d.  in  Buxton,  Feb.  7,  1880 ; 
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and  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire,  in  1816.  In  1824  he  published  in 
Edinburgh,  where  his  subsequent  books  also  ap- 
peared, his  first  work,  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy.  The  book  had  a  great  run, 
nearly  forty  editions  having  been  printed  in  the 
author's  lifetime.  Its  most  original  feature  was 
the  use  it  made  of  the  testimony  of  modern  trav- 
ellers as  to  the  present  condition  of  Palestine  and 
other  Bible  countries,  the  truth  of  the  prophecies 
being  unconsciously  attested  by  them.  At  various 
times  Dr.  Keith  followed  up  this  work  by  The 
Signs  of  the  Times  (1832,  2  vols.,  8th  ed.  1847,  — 
an  exposition  of  symbolical  prophecies  in  Daniel 
and  Revelation),  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  (1838),  The  Land  of  Israel  (1843),  The 
Harmony  of  Prophecy  (1851),  History  ami  Destiny  of 
the  World  and  of  the  Church  (1861),'  Reply  to  Elliot's 
Hone  Apocalyptica,  Reply  to  Stanley's  Remarks  on 
Prophecy,  etc.,  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine.  In  1839 
Dr.  Keith,  with  Dr.  Black  of  Aberdeen,  Rev.  R. 
M.  McCheyne,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  went 
out  to  Palestine,  Eastern  Europe,  etc.,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  on  a  mission  of  inquiry  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Jews  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  among  them.  In  1843,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disruption,  he  gave  up  his  connection 
with  the  Establishment,  and  helped  to  found  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  convener  of  the  committee  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  Though  he  lived  to  a  great 
age,  he  was  always  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  he  retired  from 
active  service  in  the  ministry,  and  devoted  him- 
self  to  literary  work.  W.  G.  BLAIKEE. 

KEITH,  George,  a  distinguished  Quaker,  who, 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  joined  the  Church 
of  England;  b.  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about 
1640;  d.  in  Edburton,  Sussex,  about  1714.  He 
was  designed  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  about  1664. 
He  suffered  imprisonment  for  preaching  in  Eng- 
land, and  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  was 
surveyor-general  in  East  New  Jersey,  1685-88, 
and  taught  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  1689.  He 
travelled  in  New  England,  and  defended  the 
principles  of  the  Quakers  against  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  his  own 
sect,  chiefly  upon  the  atonement.  He  also  accused 
the  Friends  of  being  infected  with  deistic  notions. 
Returning  to  England,  he  met  Penn  himself,  who, 
on  hearing  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  atonement, 
rose  in  his  seat,  and  pronounced  him  an  apostate. 
Keith  was  condemned  by  the  Annual  Meeting, 
but  formed  a  body  of  his  own,  known  as  the 
"  Christian  Quakers,"  or  "  Keithians."  Still  rest- 
less, he  united  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  sent  out  to  America  as  a  missionary.  In  1706 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  settled  at  Edbur- 
ton, where  he  died.  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  our 
own  Times,  says  that  Keith  "was  esteemed  the 
most  learned  man  that  ever  was  in  that  sect,  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  philoso- 
phy, and  mathematics."  He  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Robert  Barclay,  against  whom 
he  wrote  his  principal  work,  The  Standard  of  the 
Quakers  examined ;  or,  an  Ansicer  to  the  Apology  of 


Robert  Barclay,  London,  1702.  In  this  work  he 
tries  to  prove  the  seemingly  "impregnable  bul- 
wark "  of  Barclay  "  defective,  unsound,  and  erro- 
neous," and  considers  a  variety  of  subjects,  from 
immediate  revelation  and  man's  fall,  to  recrea- 
tions, oaths,  and  defensive  war.  See  Janney's 
History  of  the  Friends,  Philadelphia,  1867. 

KELLS,  the  Synod  of,  was  convened,  in  1152, 
by  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  legate  of  Eugenius  III.' 
for  the  purpose  of  re-organizing  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land after  the  Roman  model.  Only  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  inhabited  by  Danish 
settlers  who  had  received  Christianity  from  their 
kinsmen  in  England,  stood  in  active  communica- 
tion with  Rome,  through  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  old  Keltic 
Church  was  still  living,  though  insulated,  and  now 
rapidly  falling  into  decay.  The  synod  effected  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country  into  the  four 
archbishoprics  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and 
Tuam,  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  the  intro- 
duction of  tithes  and  the  Peter's-pence,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  papal  supremacy,  etc. 

KELLY,  Thomas,  the  author  of  some  excellent 
hymns ;  b.  near  Athy,  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland, 
1769  ;  d.  May  14, 1855.  Graduating  with  honor  at 
Dublin  University,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  in  London,  until,  his  mind  being  aroused 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  consecrated  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  1792.  His  preaching  was  more 
fervid  and  evangelistic  in  character  than  was  usual 
at  that  day.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  visit  of 
Rowland  Hili  to  Ireland,  in  1793,  to  preserve  this 
style,  but  was,  after  a  time,  inhibited,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  from  preaching  in  the  diocese. 
He  then  began  preaching  in  dissenting  chapels  in 
Dublin,  soon  became  a  dissenter  himself,  and  from 
his  ample  means  built  a  number  of  Congregation- 
al churches  at  Athy,  Wexford,  Waterford,  etc. 
In  1804  Mr.  Kelly  published  a  volume  of  ninety- 
six  Hymns  on  Various  Passages  of  Scripture.  In 
subsequent  editions  (7th  ed.,  Dublin,  1853)  the 
number  was  greatly  increased.  Mi-.  Kelly's  best 
hymns  are  "  On  the  mountain-tops  appearing," 
and  "  We  sing  the  praise  of  Him  who  died,"  which 
is  distinguished  by  fervor  and  strong  Christian 
confidence. 

KELTIC  CHURCH.  This  title  may  be  said 
to  apply  primarily  to  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  —  the  Britons,  the  Picts,  and 
the  Scoti,  or  Irish,  —  as  well  as  among  the  kin- 
dred tribes  of  Brittany  and  Gallicia.  Notwith- 
standing many  feuds,  they  were  bound  together 
by  affinities  of  race  and  language,  and  by  cer- 
tain customs  and  peculiarities  of  church  organi- 
zation to  which  they  tenaciously  clung  long  after 
they  had  been  abandoned  elsewhere.  Seconda- 
rily the  term  may  be  held  to  embrace  those  mis- 
sions among  other  nationalities  —  Saxon,  Frank, 
Burgundian,  German,  Swiss,  and  Lombard  — 
which  originated  in  the  zealous  and  self-denying 
labors  of  Keltic  missionaries  from  Ireland  or 
Ion  a. 

The  history  of  the  Keltic  Church  has  been 
appropriately  divided  into  three  periods  :  (1)  The 
period  of  its  rise  and  growth  in  the  countries 
which  were  its  home,  extending  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  century  ;  (2)  That  of  its  full  maturity 
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of  Christian  life  and  culture  at  home,  and  of 
missionary  activity  abroad,  extending  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  century;  (3)  That  of  its 
cradual  decay  or  violent  suppression  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  will  be  evident, 
that,  in  the  compass  of  this  article,  we  can  give 
onlv  the  barest  outline  of  the  history,  and  but 
the"  briefest  account  of  the  doctrine,  ritual,  and 
organization,  of  the  Keltic  Church. 

A.  History.  I.  Period  of  Rise  and  Growth 
in  the  Countries  which  were  its  Home. 
1.  South  Britain.  —  When  and  how  Christianity 
was  first  introduced  into  Britain  is  a  question  we 
cannot  fail  to  ask,  and  one  to  which  as  yet  we 
must  be  content  without  a  very  definite  answer. 
But  the  little  we  know  of  British  Christianity  in 
pre-Saxon  times  —  of  the  doctrine,  rites,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  —  seems  rather  to  favor 
the  idea  of  its  origin  from,  and  close  connection 
with,  the  half-Oriental,  half-Keltic  churches  of 
Gaul  than  more  directly  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or,  as  was  once  supposed,  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  or 
beginning  of  the  third,  that  we  reach  firm  stand- 
ing-ground in  the  brief  but  significant  statement 
of  Tertullian  :  "  Britannorum  inaccessa  Romania 
loca  Christo  vero  subdita."  This  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant testimony,  even  if  we  translate,  as  we 
probably  should,  not  the  places,  but  only  indefi- 
nitely places,  i.e.,  some  places  of  the  Britons  in- 
accessible to  the  Romans,  but  subdued  to  Christ ; 
and  shows  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  even  at 
that  early  date,  had  succeeded  in  extending  the 
Master's  sway  beyond  the  limits  which  the  Ro- 
man legions  had  reached,  or  at  least  had  been 
able  to  hold  in  permanent  subjection.  Hardly 
less  significant  is  the  testimony  of  Origen,  that 
there  were  those  in  Britain  who  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour,  and  with  joy  called  upon 
the  Lord ;  and  its  significance  is  not  diminished 
by  his  further  statement,  that  there  were  still 
very  many,  in  Britain  and  other  distant  lands, 
who  had  not  yet  heard  the  word  of  the  gospel. 
The  triumphs  of  the  cross  were  still  very  limited 
in  those  regions ;  but  there  were  certainly  Chris- 
tians who  believed  in  the  one  God,  and  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  perhaps,  meetings  of 
Christians  who  worshipped  with  joy  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  True,  they  may  have  continued  for 
a  time  but  a  "  feeble  folk,"  not  many  wise,  not 
many  noble,  may  have  been  called,  whose  names 
would  have  been  blazoned  while  they  lived,  or 
graven  in  brass  or  stone  when  they  died.  But, 
through  the  whole  of  the  third  century,  there 
were  those  in  Britain  who  in  truth  gave  them- 
selves to  Christ,  and  did  not  dishonor  his  name, 
and  who,  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  proved 
taithful  unto  death.  This  was  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  the  longest  and  bloodiest  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  to  endure,  during  which  Gildas, 
the  native  historian,  speaking  somewhat  vaguely, 
tells  us,  "  The  whole  Church  seemed  under  execu- 
tion, and  charging  bravely  through  an  ill-natured 
and  inhospitable  world,  marched,  as  it  were,  in 
Jjnole  troops  to  heaven."  Some  maintain  that 
ne  should  have  excepted  his  own  country  and 
,Jnllrom  the  range  of  the  persecution ;  but  the 
£test  British  historian  of  these  troubles  throws 
"is  shield  over  the  earliest,  and  shows  that  he 
was  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  credulous  as  some 
26-ir 


have  imagined  him  to  be.  "  Some  doubt,"  says 
Mr.  Mason,  in  his  historical  essay  on  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  "has  been  entertained  on  the 
question  whether  Constantius  did  not  hinder  the 
persecution  from  being  universal  by  refusing  to 
take  any  part  in  the  work  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  how  far  Constantius  really  partici- 
pated in  the  persecution ;  but  that  he  did  so  is 
plain,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  edicts  were 
now  the  law  of  the  empire,  to  which  he  must 
needs  conform,  but  also  because  some  positive 
statements  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Crispina 
prove,  that,  in  Maximinian's  part  of  the  empire, 
the  name  of  the  Csesar,  Constantius,  was  officially 
quoted  as  countenancing  the  promulgation  of 
the  edict.  Even  the  second  edict,  ordering  the 
arrest  of  the  clergy,  must  have  been  promul- 
gated by  Constantius ;  for  that,  at  least,  is  needed 
to  explain  the  one  circumstantially  related  mar- 
tyrdom of  that  time  to  which  the  British  Church 
can  lay  claim."  This  is  that  of  Alban,  com- 
monly accounted  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain. 
Required  to  make  his  choice  between  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  and  submitting  to  the  punishment 
which  would  have  been  allotted  to  the  presbyter 
whose  escape  he  had  aided,  he  adhered  to  his 
confession,  and,  after  being  scourged,  was  or- 
dered to  be  beheaded.  The  same  evening  the 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  hill  outside  the 
Roman  town  of  Verulamium,  where  the  city  now 
stands  which  commemorates  the  martyr's  name 
and  fame. 

From  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  we  may 
date  a  more  flourishing  era  of  the  British  Church. 
It  increased  considerably  in  numbers,  and  was 
more  fully  organized ;  though  it  was  yet  far  from 
fulfilling  its  mission,  and  gathering  into  its  fold 
the  majority  of  the  British  tribes.  Three  of  its 
bishops  (those  of  London,  York,  and  of  Colonia 
Londinensium,  which  some  identify  with  Col- 
chester, others  with  Lincoln  or  Caerleon)  are 
registered  among  those  who  attended  the  synod 
of  Aries  held  in  314,  and  are  held  as  assenting 
to  certain  canons  not  in  harmony  with  the  later 
usages  of  the  Keltic  Church.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  were  present  at  the  Council  of 
Sardica  in  347 ;  it  is  certain  that  some  were  at 
the  synod  of  Ariminum  in  359,  and  that  three 
of  them  were  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  accept 
the  allowance  offered  by  the  emperor  to  defray 
their  expenses.  They  were  as  yet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, like  the  Gallic  and  African  bishops,  —  but 
the  pastors  of  single  congregations,  or  of  a  small 
circle  of  congregations. 

The  British  churches  and  their  bishops,  like 
most  of  those  in  the  West,  sided,  with  Athana- 
sius  and  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  against  Arius  ; 
though,  like  many  others,  they  were  more  con- 
cerned about  the  substance  of  the  faith  than 
about  the  particular  terms  used  to  express  it. 
This  gave  occasion  to  Hilary  to  exhort  them,  as 
well  as  their  brethren  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  to 
take  care,  not  only  that  they  were  orthodox  m 
the  substance  of  their  belief,  but  also  that  they 
were  in  agreement  with  the  Council  of  Xicaea  as 
to  the  terms  in  which  thev  expressed  it.  But, 
though  the  general  orthodoxy  of  the  British 
churches  and  their  pastors  is  unquestionably  es- 
tablished by  the  statements  of  Athanasius  and 
Hilary,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  push  these  state- 
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ments  too  far  who  seek,  on  the  ground  of  them, 
to  cast  discredit  on  the  testimony  of  the  native 
historians  Gildas  and  Bede,  that  Arianism  did, 
to  some  extent,  make  its  presence  known,  and  its 
power  felt.  The  two  sets  of  statements  are  not 
inconsistent.  The  churches,  as  a  whole,  may 
have  been  steadfast  in  the  faith,  while  individ- 
uals here  and  there  were  carried  away  for  a  time 
by  Arian  or  semi-Arian  speculations. 

From  Pelagianism,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  British  churches  confessedly 
suffered  far  more  severely  than  they  had  done 
from  any  previous  heresy.  Indeed,  Pelagius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  is  supposed,  on  good 
grounds,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Britain.  It 
was  not  in  Britain,  however,  that  he  first  pro- 
mulgated his  errors  ;  but  after  he  had  vented 
them  in  the  chief  centres  of  Christian  thought, 
and  they  had  been  refuted  and  condemned  there, 
some  of  his  partisans,  perhaps  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen (Fastidius,  and  Agricola,  son  of  Severia- 
nus,  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  by  name),  found 
their  way  into  Britain,  and  promulgated  their 
views  there,  at  least  with  temporary  success. 
The  British  bishops,  being  unable  to  cope  with 
the  intruders,  sought  an  antidote  from  the  same 
quarter  from  which,  probably,  the  poison  had 
come.  At  their  request,  Germanus  of  Auxerre, 
and  Lupus  of  Poictiers,  were,  in  429,  deputed  by 
a  Gallic  synod  (and,  as  Prosper  has  it,  by  direc- 
tion of  Pope  Celestine)  to  give  the  assistance 
desired.  Received  with  joy,  they  preached  in 
the  churches  and  in  the  fields ;  and  so  enthusias- 
tic was  the  re-action  they  stirred  up,  that  for  a 
time  the  teachers  of  the  new  opinions  hesitated 
to  confront  them  in  public.  At  length  they  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
foreign  bishops.  A  great  meeting  was  held  near 
Verulamium  to  hear  the  questions  in  dispute  dis- 
cussed. According  to  Bede,  the  Pelagians  came 
forward  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  advo- 
cated their  cause  with  the  most  inflated  rhetoric. 
But  Germanus  and  Lupus,  when  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  reply,  so  overwhelmed  them  with  argu- 
ments and  authorities  in  support  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  so  forcibly  urged  the  objections  to  the 
Pelagian  theory,  that  the  heresiarchs  were  si- 
lenced for  the  time,  and  the  whole  assembly  tri- 
umphed in  their  discomfiture.  Having  thus,  to 
all  appearance,  fulfilled  their  mission,  Germanus 
and  Lupus  returned  to  Gaul.  The  Pelagians, 
freed  from  the  presence  of  their  foreign  antago- 
nists, speedily  set  to  work  to  seduce  once  more 
the  inconstant  Britons ;  and  with  such  success 
did  they  work,  that  in  447  Germanus  was  again 
entreated  to  come  over  and  oppose  them.  He 
came,  attended  by  Severus  of  Treves,  and  once 
more  he  conquered ;  bat,  not  again  content  with 
refuting  his  opponents,  he  procured  the  banish- 
ment of  their  leaders  from  the  island.  On  the 
final  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  the  island, 
the  feeble  Britons,  harassed  first  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  then  by  the  Saxons,  whose  help 
they  had  invited  against  the  others,  were  in  the 
end  dispossessed  by  them  of  the  larger  part  of 
their  country,  and  enslaved  or  massacred  without 
mercy,  till  the  historian  of  their  troubles  could 
find  no  words  adequate  to  express  the  extremity 
of  their  misery  but  those  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm- 
ist in  the  time  of  his  people's  sorest  distress. 


2.  Britain  between  the  Roman  walls,  i.e.,  the  Brit- 
ish kingdom  of  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde.  —  Here 
some  would  place  the  loca  Romanis  inaccessa 
Christo  verb  subdita,  of  which  Tertullian  speaks. 
Two  famous  missionaries  are  supposed  to  have 
been  born  here  in  the  fourth  century,  both  of 
Christian  parents.  St.  Patrick  is  still,  by  the 
best  authorities,  held  to  have  been  born  near 
Alcluaith,  or  Dumbarton  ;  and  as  his  father  was  a 
deacon,  and  his  grandfather  a  presbyter,  we  seem 
warranted  to  infer  that  Christianity,  and  some 
organization  of  Christians,  was  not  unknown  in 
the  district  before  the  close  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury. The  various  dedications  of  churches,  etc., 
to  Patrick  in  the  district,  seem,  according  to  Kel- 
tic usage,  to  show  that  he  had  labored  there,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland.  Two  who  did  much  for  the 
continuance  or  revival  of  his  work  in  Ireland 
are  said  to  have  been  born  in  Cumbria;  viz., 
Mochta,  or  Machutus,  and  Gildas. 

Mnian,  or  Ninyas,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  the  same  region,  born  of  Christian 
parents  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. After  such  training  as  he  could  get  at 
home,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  one  or  more  of 
the  great  centres  of  Christian  thought  and  life ; 
and,  if  his  visit  to  Rome  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
his  training  under  St.  Martin  of  Tours  is  more 
unquestioned.  From  him  he  probably  received 
his  mission,  and  had  that  enthusiasm  which  was 
to  fit  him  for  it  kindled  or  quickened.  To  him 
he  dedicated  the  stone  church,  which,  with  the 
help  of  masons  from  Gaul,  he  built  at  Candida 
Casa,  or  Whithorn.  Like  him,  he  not  only  acted 
as  bishop  of  the  region,  but  became  the  head 
of  a  great  monastic  school.  By  his  missionary- 
labors  he  spread  the  gospel  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Galloway  and  Strathclyde,  as  well  as 
among  the  Picts  between  the  Grampian  Moun- 
tains and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  No  doubt  his 
work  was,  to  a  large  extent,  but  temporary  and 
partial ;  so  that  St.  Patrick,  soon  after  his  death, 
could  speak  of  the  Picts  as  apostate.  Still  the 
memory  of  it  lived,  and  gave  an  advantageous 
foothold  to  Kentigern,  Serf  (?),  Teman,  and  the 
companions  of  Columba,  who  afterwards  brought 
these  various  regions  more  thoroughly  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  His  greatest  and  most 
permanent  work,  undoubtedly,  was  that  effected 
through  his  monastic  school,  where,  under  him- 
self and  his  like-minded  successors,  youths  (many 
of  them  of  noble  birth)  from  the  surrounding 
tribes  and  from  Ireland  were  trained  in  Chris- 
tian living,  and  stimulated  to  active  Christian 
work,  and  in  due  time  largely  helped  on  the 
revival  of  religion  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland. 

3.  Ireland.  —  This  was  the  earliest  home  of 
the  Scoti,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Scotia  of  the 
earlier  middle  ages.  Christianity  is  supposed  to 
have  come  to  it  from  France,  with  which  there 
was  pretty  close  intercourse  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries ;  but,  if  it  met  with  any  success, 
it  must  have  been  of  a  very  limited  kind.  Celes- 
tius,  the  companion  of  Pelagius,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  of  Scotic,  i.e.,  Irish  origin, 
and  is  said  to  have  kept  up  correspondence  with 
the  land  of  his  birth  after  he  left  it.  Under  the 
year  431 — the  year  of  the  famous  Council  of 
Ephesus  —  we  read  in  the  Chronicon  of  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine,  "Ad  Scotos  in   Christum  credenles 
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ordinatur  a  Papa  Celestino  Palladius  et  primus 
episcopus  mittitur."  There  were,  then,  already 
Scots  who  believed  in  Christ;  and,  according  to 
the  Irish  legends,  Palladius  was  not  honored 
greatly  to  enlarge  their  number,  and  after  a 
short  "time  he  left  the  country,  and  died  in  the 
land  of  the  Picts.  The  Scottish  legend  is,  that 
he  lived  there  for  many  years,  and  carried  on  his 
mission  with  more  success  than  in  Ireland.  The 
true  apostle  of  Ireland  was  that  Patricius  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred  as  born  near  Dum- 
barton, in  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  who,  being- 
carried,  captive  in  his  youth  to  Ireland,  served 
there  for  six  years  as  a  slave,  and  who,  after  a 
second  and  very  brief  captivity,  felt  an  inward 
call  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  barbarous  tribes  among  whom  his  lot,  when 
a  slave,  had  been  cast.  Some  suppose  that  he 
had  begun  his  missionary  work  before  Palladius 
set  foot  in  the  country;  others,  that  he  only 
began  it  after  Palladius  had  retired  from  it  in 
despair.  If  there  is  much  that  is  legendary  and 
untrustworthy  in  the  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us  regarding  him,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  began  his  work  about  that  time, 
and  that  he  prosecuted  it  with  great  perseverance, 
;ind  with  a  large  amount  of  success.  According 
to  the  old  Irish  tradition,  the  saints  of  the  first 
order  were  all  bishops.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  ordained  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them,  and  to  have 
founded  as  many  churches.  They  were,  there- 
fore, of  a  very  humble  grade,  —  such  village  or 
tribal  bishops  as  were  to  be  found  in  Keltic  Brit- 
tany, and  such  they  appear  to  have  continued 
to  a  comparatively  late  date  in  Ireland.  Two 
writings  attributed  to  St.  Patrick  have  been  pre- 
served,—  his  Con/essio  and  his  Epistola  ad  Coro- 
iicum ;  the  former  of  which  is  certainly,  and 
the  latter  is  probably,  genuine.  Both  exhibit 
him  as  a  humble,  simple-minded,  self-denying, 
and  devoted  Christian  missionary,  holding  by 
the  great  truths  generally  held  by  the  worthies  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  apparently  unacquainted 
with,  or  averse  to,  several  erroneous  opinions 
which  were  coming  into  favor  elsewhere.  The 
hymn  attributed  to  him,  and  translated  in  Dr. 
Todd's  life  of  the  saint,  shows,  that,  to  some 
extent,  superstitious  notions  still  mingled  with 
liis  simple  faith.  Neither  the  style  nor  the  con- 
tents of  his  con/essio  are  in  harmony  with  the 
opinion  that  he  spent  several  years  in  Home,  or 
■sought  or  got  any  confirmation  of  his  mission 
irom  it. 

II.  Period  of  Revived  Christian  Life  at 
Home,  and  of  Missionary  Activity  abroad. 
—  The  clergy  of  the  earlier  period,  even  in  Ire- 
land, seem  to  have  been  mainly  a  secular  clergy, 
aiid  had  to  deal  with  people  scattered  among 
their  heathen  kindred,  and  in  strict  subjection 
to  their  secular  chiefs.  Monastic  institutions,  so 
lar  as  they  were  present  at  all,  formed  but  a  sub- 
ordinate feature  in  the  Church  of  that  time.  But 
in  this  second  period,  and  under  the  second  order 
of  saints,  these  institutions  held  a  more  impor- 
tant place  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scot- 
M  ^came  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Umrch,  —  nay,  with  their  dependencies  and  mis- 

th°Ufuy  coloilies'  lnay  be  said  t0  have  constituted 
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missionary  institutes,  like  those  of  the  Mora- 
vians, for  the  conversion  of  surrounding  tribes, 
and  the  training  and  protection  of  the  converts, 
than  monasteries  in  the  later  sense.  Whence  the 
new  life  and  organization  came,  —  whether  from 
the  magnum  monasterium  of  Mnian  at  Whithorn, 
or  from  the  source  from  which  the  founder  of 
that  monastery  had  got  it,  —  the  monastery  at 
Tours,  or  some  affiliated  institution  in  Brittany, 
or  whether,  as  Gildas  says,  it  was  the  result  of 
the  deep  penitence  of  the  Britons  under  the 
terrible  chastisements  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Saxon  invaders  —  it  were  not  easy  now 
to  determine.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
that,  in  the  sixth  century,  it  specially  manifested 
itself  in  the  monastic  schools  of  Wales,  was  con- 
veyed from  them  to  Ireland  through  Finnian  of 
Clonard,  and  from  Ireland  was  brought  back 
in  intensified  form  to  Scotland.  This  century, 
Bishop  Forbes  tells  us,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Life  of  St.  Kentigern,  "  was,  in  Wales,  a  century 
of  national  life,  of  religious  and  mental  activity. 
It  was  the  age  of  Sts.  David,  Iltutus,  Sampson, 
Teilo  ; "  it  sent  missionaries  to  Ireland  and  to 
Brittany.  Indeed,  Brittany,  which  had  suffered 
from  various  invaders  almost  as  severely  as  Eng- 
land itself,  was  to  a  large  extent  repeopled  from 
Britain.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  celebrated 
monastic  college  of  Bangor  —  Iscoed  on  the  Dee 
—  was  founded.  It  was  from  the  Welsh  saints, 
especially  David,  Gildas,  and  Cadoc,  that  the  im- 
pulse to  the  new  movement  in  Ireland  came. 
The  traditions  as  to  the  second  order  of  Irish 
saints,  almost  all  of  whom  were  presbyters  and 
monks,  point  to  a  great  revival  and  spread  of 
religion  through  a  new  and  living  agency  based 
on  monastic  institutions,  in  which  the  population 
which  gathered  round  the  more  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical nucleus,  separated  from  heathen  relations, 
and  freed  from  the  arbitrary  control  of  secular 
chieftains,  could  be  more  fully  instructed  in 
Christian  truth,  more  carefully  trained  in  Chris- 
tian living,  and  guarded  from  contamination 
with  the  pollutions  of  heathenism.  In  these 
institutions  attention  was  given  to  various  de- 
partments of  learning  and  culture,  as  well  as  to 
more  simple  instruction  in  Christian  truth  and 
the  practices  of  Christian  devotion.  That  and 
the  two  succeeding  centuries  are  spoken  of  as  the 
"  golden  age  of  Ireland,"  when,  within  these  mo- 
nastic sanctuaries  at  least,  there  was  contentment, 
prosperity,  zealous  study,  and  earnest  Christian 
life ;  when  they  were  the  resort  of  students  from 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  when 
the  land  was  known  as  the  "  home  of  learning,"  as 
well, as  the  "  island  of  saints."  This  mission-work 
was  'especially  carried  on  by  twelve  of  Finnian's 
disciples,  who  covered  their  native  land  with  such 
institutions,  and  became  known  as  the  "twelve 
apostles  of  Ireland."  Two  of  the  band  were,  like 
their  master,  descended  from  the  Irish  Picts ;  and 
one  of  them,  at  least,  found  scope  for  his  mis- 
sionary activity  among  the  Picts  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  among  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  But 
the  chief  of  all  the  twelve  was  Columba,  who 
united  in  himself  the  training  of  both  the  great 
monastic  schools,  having  been  the  pupil  of  fin- 
nian of  Moville,  who  had  the  training  of  H  hi- 
thorn,  as  well  as  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,  who  had 
the  training  of  the  Welsh  school.     The  details 
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of  his  romantic  career  and  marvellous  success  are 
given  in  the  article  on  Columba  (vol.  i.  pp.  515, 
516),  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  work 
begun  by  him  and  his  twelve  companions  at  Iona 
was  carried  on  by  their  successors  till  all  Pictland 
and  the  Scotic  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  as  well  as 
part  of  their  native  country,  were  covered  with 
institutions  subject  to  the  mother-house  of  Iona 
and  its  presbyter  abbot,  the  coarb  of  Columba ; 
and  evangelists  were  sent  out  thence  to  many  of 
the  outlying  islands,  and  to  the  great  Anglic 
kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  but  a  few  years  before 
the  death  of  Columba,  that  the  last  of  the  Brit- 
ish bishops  in  England  abandoned  their  sees, 
and,  with  the  remnant  of  their  flocks,  sought 
refuge  from  the  cruel  oppression  of  their  heathen 
invaders  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  west 
and  south,  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of 
their  kindred.  It  was  in  the  very  year  of  Colurn- 
ba's  death,  that  Augustine  and  his  companions  — 
the  emissaries  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  —  commenced 
in  Kent  their  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxon  tribes,  and  made  various  but  fruitless 
efforts  to  bring  the  British  Church  to  adopt  their 
usages,  and  aid  their  work.  Their  labors,  at  first, 
were  attended  with  partial  success,  both  at  the 
court  of  the  ruler  of  Kent  and  at  that  of  Edwin 
of  Northumbria;  but,  on  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  latter,  his  successors  and  their  subjects 
returned  to  heathenism.  The  ultimate  conver- 
sion of  the  tribes  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Humber,  as  even  Dr.  Hook  has  acknowledged, 
was  far  more  largely  due  to  influences  proceeding 
from  Iona  than  from  Rome  or  Canterbury.  The 
family  of  Edwin's  predecessor  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Scots,  had  been  educated  by  the 
monks  of  Iona,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  had 
sincerely  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  When 
Oswald  succeeded  his  elder  brother  on  the  throne, 
and  finally  defeated  the  British  champion  who 
had  triumphed  both  over  Edwin  and  his  brother, 
he  was  desirous  that  all  his  people  should  be 
brought  over  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  to  "  the  seniors  of  the  Scots,"  among 
whom  he  and  his  followers  had  received  the  sac- 
rament of  baptism,  and  requested  that  they  would 
send  him  a  bishop  to  instruct  his  people  in  the 
faith.  They  sent,  first,  Cormac ;  and,  on  his 
proving  too  stern  to  gain  the  rude  Angles,  they 
commissioned  Aidan,  a  man,  according  to  Bede, 
of  singular  meekness,  piety,  and  moderation. 
The  king  assigned  to  Aidan,  as  his  residence, 
the  Island  of  Lindisfarne,  or  the  Holy  Island, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Northumberland,  not  far 
from  the  royal  Castle  of  Bamborough.  There 
he  established  a  monastery,  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Iona,  bringing,  at  least,  twelve  compan- 
ions with  him,  and  taking  in  training  several 
bands  of  young  Saxons,  some  of  whom  after- 
wards became  missionaries,  and  aided  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  their  Saxon  countrymen.  Aidan 
and  his  companions  preached  the  gospel  zeal- 
ously, travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  pressing 
their  message  on  the  acceptance  of  all.  The 
king  often  acted  as  their  interpreter  till  they 
became  familiar  with  the  language  of  his  sub- 
jects. All  commended  their  doctrine  by  their 
holy,  humble,  self-denying  lives.  Oswin,  the 
brother  of   Oswald,  and  the  ruler  of   Southern 


Northumberland,  or  Deira,  also  welcomed  the 
Scottish  missionaries,  who  thus  had  free  course, 
as  evangelists,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Humber. 
Aidan  died  in  651,  and  Finan,  or  Finnian,  was 
sent  from  Iona  as  his  successor.  He  was  hon- 
ored, not  only  to  carry  forward  the  work  which 
Aidan  had  so  nobly  begun  in  Northumbria,  but 
also  to  extend  it  to  the  south,  gaining  an  entrance 
for  the  faith  into  the  Pagan  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  also  recalling  to  it  the  East  Saxons,  formerly 
won  over  partially  by  one  of  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries. An  Irish  missionary  also  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  the 
East  Angles.  Thus,  from  Keltic  Iona  and  Ire- 
land "  the  gospel  was  carried  among  the  Pagan 
tribes  from  the  Forth  to  the  Thames;  and  the 
Jutes  and  Angles  of  Northumbria,  the  Middle 
Angles  of  Mercia,  the  East  Angles  and  the  East 
Saxons,  were  won  over  to  the  Christian  faith." 
In  661  Finan  was  succeeded  by  Colman.  In  his 
time  occurred  the  famous  synod,  or  conference, 
at  Streaneschalch,  or  Whitby,  at  which  it  was 
determined  by  Oswy  that  the  Saxon  churches 
should  conform  to  the  Roman,  in  the  time  of 
observing  Easter,  and  in  the  form  of  the  clerical 
tonsure.  Colman,  who  could  not  bring  himself 
to  abandon  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  Iona, 
thereupon  retired  from  England ;  but  several 
of  his  and  of  Aidan's  pupils  remained,  and, 
while  conforming  in  these  external  things  to  the 
new  regime,  continued  with  vigor  their  evangelis- 
tic work.  In  the  course  of  the  sixth  century 
many  earnest  and  able  men  went  forth  from  the 
Scoto-Irish  monasteries  to  labor  as  missionaries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  win  over  to 
Christianity,  or  the  trinitarian  form  of  it,  the 
Teutonic  tribes  who  had  broken  up  and  over- 
spread the  western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Chief  among  these,  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  was  Columbanus,  or  Columba,  jun.,  the 
pupil  of  Cornghall  and  Finnian  of  Clonard.  Set- 
ting out,  like  his  elder  namesake,  with  twelve 
companions,  he  attempted  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
some  of  the  heathen  tribes  in  England.  Meet- 
ing with  no  success  among  them,  he  passed  on 
to  the  Continent,  and  settled  first  in  Burgundy, 
at  Luxoviurn,  or  Luxeuil.  There,  amidst  the 
forests,  he  constructed  a  monastery  in  Scotic 
form,  which  soon  became  famous  as  a  nursery  of 
piety,  a  centre  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  a  school 
for  the  training  of  Christian  youth.  Two  other 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  set  up 
in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  occupied  by  his 
disciples,  remaining,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  native  land,  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He 
and  his  disciples  soon  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  they  had 
settled  ;  but  their  popularity  at  length  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  native  clergy  who  had  remained 
in  that  part  of  Gaul  after  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Burgundians.  In  particular,  their 
adherence  to  the  custom  of  the  Irish  Church,  as 
to  the  time  of  observing  the  Easter  festival,  and 
their  claim  to  a  separate  organization,  exposed 
them  to  much  trouble.  Columbanus  wrote  boldly 
in  defence  of  his  views,  both  to  Gregory  I.  and 
to  one  of  his  successors.  He  wrote  in  similar 
terms  to  a  French  synod,  assembled  to  determine 
the  matter  in  dispute,  resolutely  contending  for 
the   custom   of   his   own   church,   and   earnestly 
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pleading  to  be  allowed  "  to  live  quietly  in  those 
woods,  beside  the  bones  of  his  seventeen  departed 
brethren,"  as  hitherto.  By  his  stern  faithfulness 
in  rebuking  the  shameless  excesses  of  Theodoric, 
or  Thierry,  he  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
that  Burgundian  monarch,  and  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  After  laboring  for  a  short 
time  in  various  German  cities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  he  made  his  way  into  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  successful  in  reclaiming  many  who 
had  relapsed  into  Paganism.  He  preached  the 
gospel  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance  and  in 
the  Rhsetian  territory;  and  leaving  behind  him 
Gallus,  the  disciple  whose  name  has  been  perma- 
nently associated  with  the  district,  to  complete 
his  work,  he  passed  over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  By 
permission  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  he 
settled  in  his  dominions,  and  raised  at  Bobbio 
that  monastery  which  was  to  preserve  to  future 
generations  his  name  and  fame,  and  many  of  his 
writings.  It  is  to  these  writings  that  Dr.  Ebrard 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  account  he  has  given 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Columban  missionaries, 
and  they  certainly  present  it  in  its  most  favorable 
aspect.     Columbanus  died  in  615. 

Under  Theodoric's  successor,  the  monastery  of 
Luxovium  revived,  and  became  the  mother  of  a 
considerable  number  of  similar  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  France.  Eustasius,  who  presided 
over  it,  also  carried  the  gospel  to  Bavaria;  Kilian, 
to  Thuringia;  Fiacre,  Fursey,  Ultan,  and  others, 
to  various  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  etc.  Less 
known  Irish  missionaries  in  the  eighth  century 
introduced  Christianity  into  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  even  into  Iceland.  "  Thus,  between  the  fifth 
and  eighth  centuries,  the  Keltic  Church  extended, 
with  intermissions,  north  and  south  from  Iceland 
to  Spain,  east  and  west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Danube,  from  westernmost  Ireland  to  the  Italian 
Bobbio  and  the  German  Salzburg,  —  catholic  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  and  yet  with  its  claims  to 
catholicity  ignored  or  impugned ;  with  a  long  roll 
of  saints,  every  name  of  note  on  which  is  either 
that  of  one,  like  Columbanus,  taking  a  line  wholly 
independent  of  Rome,  or,  like  Colman  at  the 
synod  of  Whitby,  directly  in  collision  with  her ; 
having  its  own  liturgy,  its  own  translation  of  the 
Bible,  its  own  mode  of  chanting,  its  own  monastic 
rule,  its  own  cycle  for  the  calculation  of  Easter, 
and  presenting  both  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence of  a  complete  autonomy."  "It  brought 
religion  straight  home  to  men's  hearts  by  sheer 
power  of  love  and  self-sacrifice.  It  held  up  before 
them,  in  the  unconscious  goodness  and  nobleness 
of  its  representatives,  the  moral  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  made  them  feel  what  it  was  to  be 
taught  and  cared  for  in  the  life  spiritual  by  pas- 
tors, who,  before  all  things,  were  the  disciples 
and  ministers  of  Christ"  (like  Aidan,  Colum- 
banus, and  Gallus). 

III.  Period  of  its  Gradual  Decay  or  Vio- 
lent Suppression.  — As  already  stated,  the  Co- 
lumban Church  of  Northumbria  was  required  by 
Ik?.'  ln  664,  to  conform  to  certain  customs  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Bishop  Colman  and  some 
«t  his  clergy,  who  refused  to  do  so,  returned  to 
their  native  country.  Others,  who  complied,  were 
allowed  to  remain;  though  some  had  to  submit  to 
a  ceremony  which  implied  that  their  Scotic  ordi- 
nation was  imperfect.     Wilfrid,  who  had  been 


the  chief  advocate  of  Roman  usages  at  Whitby, 
was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric ;  and,  de- 
clining to  own  the  mission  of  the  Scotic  prelates, 
he  sought  and  obtained  consecration  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  British  churches  in  Wales  did  not 
conform  to  the  Roman  rule  for  determining  the 
Easter  festival  till  a  century  after  the  synod  of 
Whitby,  nor  were  they  brought  fully  under  the 
English  metropolitan  see  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  churches  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  Easter  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  were  not  completely 
brought  under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  till 
the  Norman  times.  The  see  of  St.  Ninian  at 
WThithorn  was  revived  by  the  Saxons  when  mas- 
ters of  that  part  of  North  Britain,  and  continued 
for  several  centuries  to  be  subject  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York.  The  see  of  St.  Kentigern, 
by  persuasion  of  Adamnan,  conformed  to  the 
Roman  usages  in  688,  and  for  a  time  also  was 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  see  of  York.  Nech- 
tan,  the  imperious  king  of  the  Picts,  who  turned 
the  tide  of  Saxon  conquest  in  Scotland,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Saxon  or  Irish  emissaries,  required 
his  clergy  to  conform  to  the  Roman  customs.  But 
part  of  them,  if  they  yielded  for  a  time,  did  so 
against  their  convictions  :  and  in  717  he  took  the 
strong  step  of  expelling  from  his  dominions  the 
Scotic  monks,  or  "family  of  Hii,  or  Hy."  They 
were  not  restored  to  their  old  foundations  till  the 
time  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin ;  and  immigrants  were 
brought  from  various  quarters  to  supply  their 
places,  —  some  from  Saxon  England,  more  from 
the  south  of  Ireland.  These  were  disciples  of  the 
third  order  of  Irish  saints,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  mainly  Culdees.  (See  art.  on  Cul- 
dees,  vol.  i.  pp.  579-581.)  The  Church  of  South 
Ireland  accepted  the  Roman  reckoning  of  the 
Easter  festival  in  634,  that  of  North  Ireland 
about  710;  but  no  doubt  there  continued  for  a 
time,  in  several  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  adher- 
ents of  the  older  custom.  Iona  is  said  to  have 
conformed  in  717 :  but  in  729  Mr.  Skene  tells  us 
but  one  festival  is  mentioned  on  which  the  new 
custom  had  been  observed  ;  and  till  771  it  is  said 
there  was  a  schism  in  the  island,  —  rival  abbots, 
and  probably  rival  celebrations  of  the  festival. 
The  final  extinction  of  the  old  Keltic  Church,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  internal  decay,  and  was  not  completed  till  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  under  St.  Margaret 
in  Scotland  and  St.  Malachy  in  Ireland.  The 
Keltic  bishopric  in  Gallicia  seems  to  have  been 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Spain 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  peculiar  usages  of 
the  Church  in  Brittany  were  not  abandoned  till 
the  ninth  century,  nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  it  was  finally  brought  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Tours.  The  suppression  of 
the  Keltic  Church  in  Germany  was  brought  about 
mainly  through  the  labors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Winfred,  or  St.  Boniface,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century. 

B.  Doctrine,  Ritual,  and  Constitution.  1.  Doc- 
trine of  Keltic  Church.—  The  general  orthodoxy 
of  its  great  teachers  is  shown  by  the  professions 
of  faith  contained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Patrick 
and  Columbanus,  by  the  statements  of  Gildas, 
Bede,  and  others  in  early  times,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgments  of    Montalembert   and   other   Roman 
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"Catholics"  in  our  own  time.  In  the  controversy 
as  to  the  "  Tria  Capitula  "  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  general  council,  Baronius  admits  that  the 
Irish  Church  took  a  different  view  from  that  of 
Rome.  But  what  mainly  separated  it  and  the 
British  churches,  in  the  second  period  of  their 
history,  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  the  differ- 
ence of  their  usages  as  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
Easter  festival,  the  tonsure,  etc.,  their  claim  to 
independence  in  their  own  lands,  and  assertion 
of  the  right  to  send  missionaries  elsewhere  with- 
out authority  from  Rome.  Ebrard  and  some 
others  seem  still  to  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
mature protestants.  We  think  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that,  as  the  twilight  lasts  so  much 
longer  in  these  northern  regions,  so  also  the  after- 
glow of  the  primitive  day  was  lengthened  out 
there,  when  darkness  was  coming  on  apace  else- 
where, and  that  the  great  teachers  there  retained 
a  singularly  living  hold  of  the  central  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and,  above  all,  of  the  evangelistic 
commission  given  by  the  great  Head  to  his 
Church,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  his  Holy  Word. 
We  doubt  if,  anywhere  in  the  early  literature  of 
the  Christian  Church,  more  emphatic  reference 
will  be  found  to  that  commission  than  in  the 
confession  of  St.  Patrick,  or  a  more  touching  and 
hearty  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture 
than  in  Columbanus's  letters  to  Gregory  the  Great 
and  Boniface  IV  Even  Adamnan  says  that  they 
were  wont  to  support  their  doctrines  "  by  referring 
to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture ; "  and  the 
Saxon  Bede  testifies  that  they  "  only  observed 
those  works  of  piety  and  chastity  which  they 
could  learn  in  the  prophetical,  evangelical,  and 
apostolical  writings."  •  The  teaching  of  their  great 
doctors,  from  Patrick  to  Columbanus,  concen- 
trated itself  round  the  person  and  work  of  our 
divine-human  Redeemer,  —  "  Christ  before,  Christ 
behind,  Christ  above,  Christ  beneath,  Christ  in 
the  heart,  Christ  in  the  eye,  Christ  at  home, 
Christ  abroad." 

2.  Ritual.  — Xo  fragment  of  a  liturgy  or  missal 
in  any  ancient  Keltic  dialect  has  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  Mr.  Skene,  however,  the  most  careful 
and  impartial  investigator  in  our  day,  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  from  the  account  of  the 
Culdee  service  at  St.  Andrews,  given  in  the  life 
of  St.  Margaret  as  being  contra  tolius  ecclesim  con- 
suetadinem  ritu  barbaro,  it  is  a  not  unnatural  infer- 
ence that  there  was  a  vernacular  service-book. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Haddan  that  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 
in  Britain  were  Romans  or  Romanizing  Britons ; 
that  Latin  was  understood  by  most  of  them  for 
a  long  time  after ;  that  most  of  the  writings  of 
British  and  Scoto-Irish  authors  of  the  first  six 
centuries,  all  the  extant  psalters  and  books  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  few  liturgical  fragments 
which  have  survived,  are  written  in  Latin ;  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Keltic  did  not 
commence  till  the  Church  began  to  include  among 
her  members  and  ministers  persons  who  were 
ignorant  of  Latin,  and  that  even  then  it  was  con- 
fined to  rubrics  and  sermons,  or  addresses,  and 
translations  into  the  vernacular  of  Scriptures  read 
in  Latin.  A  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
these  Keltic  liturgical  fragments  has  been  given 
by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.,  in  his  Liturgy  and  Ritual 
of  the  Keltic  Church  (1881).     The  Scottish  frag- 


ment in  the  Book  of  Deer,  the  Irish  fragments 
in  the  Books  of  Dimma,  Mulling  Armagh,  and  in 
certain  St.  Gall  and  Basle  manuscripts,  he  and 
other  careful  students  of  liturgiology  hold  to  be 
of  distinctly  Ephesine  character,  and  in  far  closer 
agreement  with  the  ancient  Gallican  than  with  the 
Roman  offices,  though  having  various  distinctive 
characteristics.  The  Stowe  Missal,  of  which  he 
gives  a  fuller  account  than  we  had  before,  he  holds 
to  be  of  a  more  composite  character,  and  to  belong- 
to  that  later  time  when  the  Irish  saints  diversas 
regulas  et  missas  habebant.  Warren,  as  well  as 
Westcott,  Haddan,  and  Stubbs,  says,  that,  though 
there  was  no  vernacular  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  was  a  special  British  and  Irish  recen- 
sion of  the  old  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  for  use  in 
the  Keltic  Church. 

3.  Church  Constitution.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  originally  the  constitution  of  the  Keltic 
Church  was  that  of  other  churches  of  the  age. 
In  South  Britain  there  were  bishops,  and  with 
distinct  sees.  There  were  at  least  seven  in  Wales 
at  the  time  of  the  conference  at  Aust  with  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury.  There  was  no  lack  of  them 
in  Ireland,  apparently,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
and  the  first  order  of  Irish  saints ;  though  they 
seem  to  have  been  but  tribal  bishops,  and  at  times 
located  in  groups  of  seven  near  each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  tradition,  they  were  greatly 
diminished  in  number  under  the  second  and  third 
orders  of  saints,  when  the  Church  assumed  more 
distinctively  its  monastic  and  missionary  form. 
Some  will  have  it,  that,  in  North  Britain,  they 
were  wanting  for  a  time  altogether  as  a  distinct 
order :  others  say  this  is  an  invention  of  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  Presbyterians;  but,  whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  it  was  certainly  no  invention 
of  theirs,  any  more  than  the  sham  catalogues  of 
bishops  at  Armagh,  and  down  from  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  were  the  invention  of  their  Anglican 
opponents.  Both  statements  came  from  Roman- 
Catholic  sources ;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  the  respective  parties  is,  that  each  may  have 
received  too  credulously  that  statement  which 
seemed  to  favor  their  own  views.  The  abbot  — 
generally  a  relative  of  the  chieftain,  who  endowed 
the  religious  house  —  was  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant dignitary  in  it,  and,  with  his  council  of 
seniors,  not  only  managed  its  concerns  and  those 
of  affiliated  houses,  but  (according  to  Mr.  King, 
who  is  himself  an  Episcopalian)  presided  in 
church  councils,  and  decided  controversies  "in 
connection  with  matters  of  religious  opinion  and 
practice. "  Whether  further  research  shall  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  Drs.  Killen  and  M'Lauchlan,  or 
shall  clearly  show  (what  the  facts  as  yet  alleged 
by  Drs.  Reeves  and  Skene  seem  to  me  hardly 
sufficient  to  show)  that  there  were  from  the  first 
in  the  monasteries  of  Scotland,  as  there  were  in  sev- 
eral of  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  persons  bear- 
ing the  name  of  bishops;  whether  it  shall  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Ebrard,  that  the  Columban  bishops 
were  like  the  abbots  and  the  lectors  (simply  pres- 
byters appointed  to  a  special  work),  or  that  of  the 
learned  Irish  and  Scottish  antiquaries,  who  con- 
tend that  they  had  some  distinct  ordination, — the 
fact  remains  uncontroverted  and  incontrovertible, 
that  for  centuries  they  were,  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  missions  on  the  Continent,  subordinate 
to  the  presbyter-abbot  and  his  council.    This  fact, 
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admitted  by  Bede,  and  in  harmony  with  many 
others  recently  brought  to  light  by  Ritschl,  Light- 
foot,  and  Hatch,  is  capable  of  explanation  on  the 
hypothesis  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  origi- 
nally but  different  names  for  one  office,  and  that 
the  distinction  between  them  was  a  matter  of 
human  arrangement,  and  that  the  superiority  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  was  developed  after  the 
days  of  the  apostles  "by  little  and  little,"  and  in 
some  countries  more  slowly  than  in  others.  But 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  bishop,  under  that  name 
or  any  other,  was  by  divine  appointment  distinct 
from  the  presbyter,  and  superior  to  him,  the  facts 
now  admitted  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  old 
Irish  and  Scottish  monastic  Church  seem  to  me 
all  but  inexplicable.  The  analogy  sometimes 
drawn  between  the  position  of  such  a  bishop  and 
that  in  which  a  bishop  may  sometimes  find  him- 
self in  a  college  or  university  still,  —  under  a 
presbyter  president  or  vice-chancellor,  —  fails  in 
a  most  important  respect ;  for  neither  the  college 
nor  university  is  the  church  in  which  qua  bishop 
he  is  to  discharge  his  function.  But  in  the  second 
period  of  the  Keltic  Church  the  monastery  and 
the  Church  were  one ;  and  the  special  sphere  in 
which  the  bishop  as  bishop  had  to  work  was  the 
mother-house,  or  its  affiliated  institutions.  In  all 
he  did  he  was  directed  by  the  abbot  and  his  coun- 
cil, and  that  even  in  the  act  of  ordination.  If 
the  word  ordinantes,  which  Bede  (in  Book  iii.  5) 
uses  of  the  presbyter-abbot  and  his  seniors  at 
Iona,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense  of 
an  act  done  by  themselves,  then  it  can  only  be 
taken  causatively,  i.e.,  of  an  act  ordered  or  caused 
to  be  done  by  them.  That  interpretation  is  hardly 
less  fatal  to  any  claim  of  the  bishop  to  an  office 
jure  divino  higher  than  the  presbyter's. 

Lit.  — Besides  the  Confessio  and  Epistola  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Histories  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Nen- 
nius;  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, in  O'Connor's  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scrip- 
tores,  Annales  Cambria,  Chronicles  of  the  P  ids  and 
Scots ;  Books  of  Armagh,  Dimma,  Deer,  and  Lan- 
daff;Leabhar  Breacc;  Lives  of  Columba,  Colum- 
banus,  and  St.  Gall ;  Colgan's  and  Pinkertox's 
Lives  of  Saints  i  mediaeval  Lives  of  Ninian,  Kenti- 
gern,  and  other  British  and  Irish  saints ;  Martyr- 
ology  of  Angus  the  Culdee ,  Turgot's  Life  of  St. 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  Bernard's  Life  of  St. 
Malachy  of  Armagh,  Ussher's  Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum  Anliquitates,  and  other  works  ;  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archceology ,  publications  of  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  and  of  other  Irish  and 
Scottish  antiquarian  societies ;  Lanigan's  and 
Killex's  Church  Histories  of  Ireland;  King's 
Primer  of  History  of  Church  in  Ireland  and  Early 
History  of  Primacy  of  Armagh ;  Todd's  Life  of  St. 
Patrick  and  Hymns  of  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland  ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs's  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical 
documents  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Oxford,  1869);  Remains  of  A.  W  S.  Haddan 
(Word,  1876)  ;  Bright'*  Early  English  Church 
History  (Oxford,  1878)  ;  Warren's  Lilurqy  and 
tiitual  of  Keltic  Church  (Oxford,  1881),  and  litur- 
gical works  enumerated  therein ;  arts,  in  Christian 
Remembrancer  from  1859  to  1867,  by  the  late  Pro- 
iessorMozley;  Schoell's  De  Ecclesiasticce  Brito- 
numet  Scolorum  Histories  fontibus,  and  art.  by  him 
m  Herzog's  Real-Eneyklopadie  ;  Scotland  in  Early 
^nnstian  Times,  being  Rhind  Lectures  in  connec- 


tion with  the  Antiq.  Soc.  of  Scotland,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Anderson  (1st  series,  1879,  2d  series,  1881); 
Skene's  Keltic  Scotland,  and  other  works  enumer- 
ated in  arts,  on  Columba  and  Culdees  in  previ- 
ous volume  of  this  work.     alex.  f.  Mitchell. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  the  author  of  the  De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi  ("  The  Imitation  of  Christ ")  ;  b.  in 
1379,  or  1380,  in  Kempen,  a  town  forty  miles  north 
of  Cologne;  d.  July  26,  1471,  at  Zwolle,  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  paternal  name  was  Hamerken, 
or,  Latinized,  Malleolus.  He  was  brought  up 
with  care  by  his  parents,  and  sent  in  1395  to  a 
famous  school  in  Deventer,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Florentius  Radewijns  and  the  Brothers  of  Com- 
mon Life.  In  1400  he  was  admitted  to  the  Au- 
gustine convent  at  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle, 
received  priest's  orders  in  1413,  and  was  chosen 
subprior  in  1429.  In  consequence  of  a  papal  in- 
terdict, he,  left  the  convent  for  a  season,  sojourn- 
ing at  Arnheim.  On  his  return  he  was  again,  in 
1448,  made  subprior. 

The  life  of  Thomas  was  an  uneventful  one,  and 
he  seems  to  have  taken  no  prominent  part  in  the 
public  movements  of  his  day.  It  was  while  he 
still  lived  that  the  papal  schism,  the  condemnation 
of  Hus  and  Jerome,  and  other  important  ecclesi- 
astical events,  transpired.  His  piety  was  of  a  mys- 
tical type,  and  his  contemplative  nature  delighted 
(so  we  gather  from  his  ascetic  and  devotional  writ- 
ings) in  analyzing  the  motives  and. feelings  of  the 
soul,  and  directing  the  gaze  of  the  soul  to  Christ. 
He  confined  himself  to  the  retirement  of  the  con- 
vent, where  he  sometimes  preached,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  making  copies  of  manuscripts, 
amongst  which  was  the  Bible.  Underneath  an 
old  portrait  of  him  are  the  words,  which  no  doubt 
fitly  characterize  his  life,  "  Everywhere  I  sought 
quiet,  and  found  it  nowhere  else  than  in  solitude 
and  amongst  books."  He  left  behind  him  a  num- 
ber of  works,  all  written  in  Latin,  most  of  which 
are  of  a  devotional  character.  Some  of  the  titles 
of  these  are,  The  Garden  of  the  Roses  (Horttdus 
rosarum),  The  Valley  of  the  Lilies  (  Vallis  liliorum), 
The  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul  (Soliloquium  animce),  The 
Three  Tabernacles  (De  tribus  tabernacidis ;  i.e.,  pov- 
erty, humility,  and  patience),  Sermons  to  Novices, 
Sermons  and  Meditations  (Condones  et  meditaliones 
on  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord) ,  and  a  biogra- 
phy of  Florentius  Radewijns.  These  works,  how- 
ever, would  not  of  themselves  have  made  their 
author  famous,  and  given  to  his  name  a  tithe  of 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  it.  The  immortali- 
ty of  his  name  is  derived  from  the  De  Imitatione 
Christi.  This  work,  consisting  of  four  books,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  heading  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book.  It  contains  meditations  upon 
the  spiritual  estate  of  the  soul,  and  the  ways  of 
drawing  into  a  closer  and  more  personal  union 
with  Christ,  and  overcoming  the  evil  tendencies 
of  the  natural  man.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
say  any  thing  in  praise  of  this  book,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  quietistic  instructions 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  counsels  for  active 
work  amongst  men  to  make  it  fully  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Christians.  It  is  calculated  to  promote 
personal  piety  in  retirement,  rather  than  to  fit  men 
for  engaging  in  the  public  battles  and  work  of  lite. 
Next  to  the  Bible  it  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
extensively  used  manual  of  devotion  in  Christian 
lands.    The  first  printed  edition  appeared  at  Augs- 
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burg,  in  1486  ;  and  there  were  at  least  twenty 
editions  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Since 
then  it  has  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
including  the  Hebrew  (Frankfurt,  1837).  A 
polyglot  edition  appeared  at  Sulzbach  in  1837, 
comprising  the  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
German,  English,  and  Greek  translations.  Some 
conception  of  the  number  of  editions  which  have 
since  appeared  may  be  secured  from  the  Bullingen 
collection  of  editions,  which  was  donated,  in  1838, 
to  the  Cologne  municipal  library,  and  contained 
at  that  time  four  hundred  copies. 

The  authorship  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  al- 
though now  pretty  generally  ascribed  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  has  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  heated  discussions  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, and  one  in  which  not  only  individuals  took 
part,  but  also  two  celebrated  monastic  orders, — 
the  Augustinians  and  Benedictines.  Even  the 
honor  of  whole  nations  was  deemed  wrapped  up 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  This  discussion 
was  introduced  in  1604  by  Padro  Manriquez,  who 
asserted,  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  quotation  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Bonaventura,  in  his  Col- 
lationes,  that  the  author  must  have  lived  before 
Bonaventura.  About  the  same  time,  Rossignoli, 
superior  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Arona,  near 
Milan,  found  a  manuscript  which  was  undated, 
but  bore  the  title  Incipiunt  capitula  primi  libri  Abba- 
tis  Joh.  Gersen  or  Gesen.  As  the  establishment  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  it  was 
supposed  the  manuscript  was  very  old;  but  it  was 
proved  to  have  been  brought  from  Genoa  in  1579. 
It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  famous  chancel- 
lor of  Paris,  John  Gerson,  was  here  intended.  But 
the  Benedictine  Cajetan,  secretary  of  Paul  V., 
sought  to  turn  the  discovery  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  had  an  edition  printed 
in  Rome,  in  which  the  work  was  ascribed  to  the 
"  venerable  man  John  Gersen,  abbot  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict."  About  the  same  time  he  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  Venice  edition,  in 
which  the  statement  occurred,  "  Not  John  Gerson, 
but  John,  abbot  of  Vercelli,  wrote  this  book." 
Advocates  now  arose  defending  the  view  that  the 
work  was  written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  which 
had  been  the  most  current  view  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  In  1638  Cajetan  won  a  vic- 
tory, when  the  congregation  of  the  Index  allowed 
it  to  be  prirted  under  the  name  of  Gersen.  But 
the  dispute  became  more  involved,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  different  views  more  intense  in  their 
convictions.  The  Italians  claimed  that  it  must 
have  been  written  by  an  Italian ;  the  French,  by 
the  great  Paris  chancellor  ;  and  the  Germans,  by 
a  German.  In  1640  Richelieu  ordered  a  splendid 
edition,  but  being  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  Benedictines  to  ascribe  it  to  Gersen,  by  the 
Augustinians,  on  the  other,  to  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
he  allowed  it  to  go  forth  as  an  anonymous  work. 
A  number  of  works  were  written  on  the  subject, 
and  Du  Cange  and  Mabillon,  among  others,  es- 
poused the  Benedictine  side;  while  Carre  (Th.  a 
Kempis  a  seipso  restitutus,  Paris,  1651),  Hefer,  and 
others,  insisting  upon  the  Germanisms  of  the 
style,  and  other  arguments,  urged  the  view  that 
Thomas  was  the  author.  The  dispute  has  been 
carried  on  down  to  the  present  time.  The  most 
important  of  the  more  recent  advocates  of  the 
Gerson  authorship  are  Gregory,  and  the  Italian 


Bartolomeo  Veratti;  and,  of  the  Thomas  view 
Malou,  Ullmann,  Bishop  Hefele,  and  Kettlewell. 
On  the  other  hand  many  editors,  like  De  Sacy 
(Paris  edition,  1853)  and  Caro  (preface  to  Paris 
edition,  1875),  leave  the  matter  undecided. 
_  The  weight  of  argument  is  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Leaving  out  of  view 
the  evidence  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  De 
Imitatione,  and  the  alleged  Germanisms  in  the 
style,  we  will  briefly  sum  up  the  historical  proofs. 
(1)  The  anonymous  life  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a 
copy  of  which,  in  the  British  Museum,  bears  the 
date  1494,  but  which  was  probably  written  about 
ten  years  before,  states  that  Thomas  wrote  The 
Interior  Speaking  of  Christ  to  the  Faithful  Soul, 
which  is  the  third  book  of  the  De  Imitatione.  It 
adds  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  of  Thomas's  writ- 
ings, among  which  are  the  four  books  of  the  De 
Imitatione.  Buschius  (Adrien  de  But)  of  Win- 
desheim,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Windesheim,  writ- 
ten six  years  before  Thomas's  death  (1464),  and 
Hermann  Ryd  (b.  1408),  expressly  attribute  it  to 
Thomas,  the  latter  speaking  of  him  as  a  brother 
at  Mount  St.  Agnes.  Further :  Peter  Schott,  who 
in  1488  edited  Gerson's  works,  does  not  include  it 
amongst  them,  but  expressly  ascribes  it  to  Thom- 
as. (2)  By  far  the  larger  number  of  manu- 
scripts before  1500  bear  his  name,  as  well  as  of 
the  printed  editions. 

There  are  no  contemporary  witnesses  to  the 
view  that  Gerson  was  the  author :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lists  of  Gerson's  writings  given  by  John, 
prior  at  Lyons,  in  1423,  and  by  Caresius  in  1429, 
do  not  mention  the  De  Imitatione.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  manuscripts  give  his  name ;  but  this 
can  easily  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Ger- 
son's reputation  as  a  theologian  and  mystical 
writer  was  constantly  increasing,  while  Thomas  a 
Kempis  was  comparatively  unknown.  As  for  Ger- 
sen, or  Gesen,  it  is  not  even  proved  that  a  dis- 
tinct person  of  this  name  ever  lived;  and  the 
most  tenable  theory  is,  that  the  name  was  a  mis- 
spelling for  the  chancellor  of  Paris. 

Lit.  —  A  complete  edition  of  Thomas's  works 
by  Sommalius,  3  vols.,  Antwerp,  1600.  One  of 
the  best  Latin  editions  of  the  De  Imitatione  is 
Hirsche's,  Berlin,  1874.  The  English  editions 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Canon  Farrar  con- 
tributed a  Preface  to  the  London  edition,  1881. 
For  his  Life  see,  besides  the  one  above  men- 
tioned, Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius  :  Vita  Rev. 
P.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1500;  Rosweyde:  Chronicon 
monast.  s.  Agnetis,  Antwerp,  1615,  cum  Rosweydi 
vindiciis  Kempensibus,  1622;  Ullmann  :  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation ,  Bohring  :  Th.  a,  Kempis 
d.  Prediger  d.  Nachfolge  Christi,  etc.,  Berlin,  1854; 
Mooren:  Nachrichten  iiber  Th.  a  Kempis,  Crefeld, 
1855;  Kettlewell:  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the 
Brothers  of  Common  Life,  2  vols.,  London  and 
New  York,  1882.  —  The  authorship  of  the  De  Imi- 
tatione. Gregory  :  Hist,  du  livre  de  F  Imitation, 
2  vols.,  1842  ;  Veratti  :  Disquizioni  filologiche  e 
critiche  intorno  a  I'autore  del  libro  de  Imit.  Christi, 
Modena,  1857;  Malou  (bishop  of  Bruges):  Re- 
cherches  historiques  et  critiques  sur  le  veritable  auteur 
du  livre  de  V Imitation  de  J.  Christ.,  Tournay, 
184S  (3d  ed.,  1858) ;  Hirsche  :  Prologg.  zu  einer 
neuen  Ausgabe  d.  Imitatio  Christi,  Berlin,  187o; 
Kettlewell:  The  Authorship  of  the  De  Imita- 
tione Christi,  London,  1877;  Wolfsgruber  (who 
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o-ives  a  long  list  of  the  writers  on  this  subject)  : 
Giiiranni  Gersen,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk  de  Imi- 
latione  Christi,  Augsburg,  1880 ;  Spitzen  :  Th.  a 
Kempis  als  Schryver  d.  Navolinge  van  Christi, 
Utrecht,  1881.  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

KEN,  Thomas,  a  devout  poet  and  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Berkhampstead,  Hert- 
fordshire, July,  1637;  d.  at  Longleat,  Somerset- 
shire, March  19, 1711.  He  studied  at  Winchester 
school  and  Oxford;  was  fellow  of  Winchester 
College  in  1666,  and  prebendary  of  the  cathedral 
in  1069.  In  1675  he  visited  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  was  accused  of  leanings  towards  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic Church,  but  falsely.  In  1679  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  Mary,  at  the  court  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  at  The  Hague,  but  soon  returned 
to  England.  In  1683,  when  he  was  again  residing 
at  Winchester,  he  showed  the  metal  he  was  made 
of  by  refusing  to  give  up  his  apartment  to  Nell 
Gwynn,  the  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  who  was 
visiting  the  city.  When  called  upon  to  vacate  his 
room,  he  replied,  "Not  for  the  king's  kingdom  !  " 
Charles  respected  his  refusal,  and  soon  after- 
wards, when  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  became 
vacant,  made  him  bishop,  exclaiming,  "  Odds 
fish  !  who  shall  have  Bath  and  Wells  but  the 
little  fellow  who  would  not  give  poor  Nelly  a 
lodging."  He  was  with  the  king  during  his  last 
hours,  and  urged  him  to  beg  the  pardon  of  his 
wife  for  his  miserable  treatment  of  her,  pro- 
nounced absolution  over  him,  and  offered  him 
(though  in  vain)  the  sacrament.  Pie  was  loyal 
to  James  II.,  but  refused  to  read  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  which  that  sovereign  ordered  (May 
4,  1688)  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and  was  one 
of  the  seven  bishops  thrown  into  the  Tower.  At 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  he  continued 
to  be  loyal  to  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king, 
and,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was 
in  1691  deprived  of  his  see.  Fie  retired  to  Long- 
leat in  Somersetshire,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  preserved  from  want  by  an  annuity  from 
Queen  Anne,  of  two  hundred  pounds.  He  de- 
clined to  be  reinstated  in  his  bishopric  at  the 
death  of  his  successor,  in  1703. 

Bishop  Ken  was  a  man  of  rare  piety  and  sweet- 
ness of  spirit,  and  of  fearless  independence.  He 
was  a  Non-juror  from  conscientious  convictions. 
Macaulay  speaks  of  his  "moral  character,  when 
impartiallyreviewed,  as  sustaining  a  comparison 
with  any  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  as  ap- 
proaching, as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits,  to 
the  ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue."  Of  his 
ability  in  the  pulpit,  no  testimony  remains,  except 
that  of  Evelyn,  who  speaks  of  "  the  wonderful 
eloquence  of  this  admirable  preacher."  His  ser- 
mons are  no  longer  read.  Ken  has  a  conspicuous 
Place  in  our  church  hymnology  as  the  author  of 
the  doxology,  »  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow."  Two  of  his  hymns  —  the  morning 
hymn,  "Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun,"  and 

nf  uv»ning  hymn> "  Glol-y to  thee>  my  Lord> this 

nignt,  or,  as  it  is  usually  written,  "  All  praise  to 
wee,  my  God,  this  night  "  —  are  among  the  purest, 
*>  «ell  as  most  genial,  hymns  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Doxology  forms  the  last  stanza  of 
th  r'?mn£  hym»-  His  sacred  lyrics  went  under 
^ne  title,  Morning,  Evening,  and  Midnight  Hymns; 


and 


according-  to  Bowles,  many  of  them  (includ- 


ing the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns)  were  written 
for  the  boys  of  Winchester  College,  and  durin» 
his  incumbency  as  fellow.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  this  devout  man  carried  his  shroud  in 
his  portmanteau,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
"  it  might  be  as  soon  wanted  as  any  other  of  his 
habiliments."  He  was  buried  at  Frome,  near 
Longleat,  and,  at  his  request,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  —  a  circumstance  appropriate  to  the  first 
line  of  his  morning  hymn,  which  was  sung. 

Ken's  Poetical  Works  were  published  in  4  vols., 
London,  1721,  with  a  Life  prefixed  by  W  Haw- 
kins, which  had  previously  appeared  separately 
in  1713.  His  Prose  Works  were  edited  by 
Round,  London,  1838.  Other  Lives,  by  Bowles, 
2  vols.,  London,  1830;  A  Layman  (J.  L.  An- 
derdon),  London,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1854  (the  best) ; 
Duyckshank,  New  York,  1859. 

KEN'ITES,  The,  were  a  small  tribe  belonging 
to  the  Midianites.  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
Abraham's  time,  as  living,  in  part  at  least,  in 
Canaan  (Gen.  xv.  19).  In  the  time  of  the  wan- 
dering they  are  found  about  Sinai ;  for  to  them 
Hobab,  Moses'  brother-in-law  belonged  (cf .  Judg. 
i.  16 ;  Num.  x.  29),  and  with  the  Israelites  they 
made  the  journey  to  Palestine.  Their  encamp- 
ment, apart  from  the  latter's,  was  noticed  by 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22).  At  a  later  period 
some  of  them  were  living  in  the  northern  part  of 
Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  some  in  the  extreme 
south,  near  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16) ;  and  there  they 
were  in  Saul's  time  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  The  kind- 
ness they  had  showed  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
was  gratefully  remembered;  and  so  they  were 
not  only  spared  by  Saul,  but  David  allowed  them 
to  share  in  the  spoil  he  took  from  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  xv.  6,  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29).  They  then 
lived  in  cities.  RUETSCHI. 

KENNET,  White,  antiquary,  b.  at  Dover,  1660; 
d.  at  Westminster,  Dec.  19, 1728.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oxford,  where  he  was,  a  few  years 
later,  tutor  and  vice-principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  and  excited  great  interest  in  antiquities. 
He  was  made  dean  of  Peterborough,  1707,  and 
then  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  that  name,  1718. 
His  most  valuable  work  is  Parochial  Antiquities 
of  Oxford  and  Buckshire,  Oxford,  1695.  He  was 
a  vigorous  upholder  of  the  Low  Church  party. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  Hebraist,  b.at  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718;  d.  at  Oxford,  Sept.  18, 
1783.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  1747,  in  consequence  of 
Two  Dissertations:  the  First  on  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Paradise,  and  the  Second  on  the  Oblations  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  Oxford,  1747.  Soon  after,  he  formed 
the  design  of  collating  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible ;  and,  in  order  to  excite  interest  in 
his  plans,  he  published  The  Slate  of  the  Printed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered,  Ox- 
ford, 1753-59,  2  vols.  The  expenses  of  the  colla- 
tion were  borne  by  a  subscription  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Very  many  persons  at  home  and  abroad 
were  employed  :  chief  of  these  was  Professor 
Paul  Jakobus  Bruns  of  Helmstadt  (d.  1814),  who 
collated  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  The  work  lasted  from  1760  to 
1769  inclusive.  Annual  reports  were  made.  Six 
hundred  and  fifteen  Hebrew  manuscripts  and 
sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
were  collated.     As  the  result  of  this  long  labor, 
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he  published  his  Hebrew  Bible,  Vetus  Testamenlum 
Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus,  Oxford,  1776-80, 

2  vols.  Meanwhile,  in  1761,  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree;  in  1767  was  made  Radcliffe  librarian;  and 
in  October,  1770,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
rector  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire. 

The  various  readings  noticed  in  his  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  which  were  printed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  relate  only  to  the  consonants.  The  text  is 
Van  der  Hooght's,  pointed.  To  the  second  vol- 
ume, Kennicott  prefixed  a  Dissertatio  generalis  in 
V  T.  Hebraicum  (separately  published  by  Bruns, 
Brunswick,  1783),  in  which  he  described  and 
justified  his  undertaking,  and  gave  a  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
De  Rossi  supplemented  the  labors  of  Kennicott 
in  his  Varice  lectiones  V.  T.,  etc.  (Parma,  1784-88, 
4  vols.  ;  supplement,  1798).  The  whole  number 
of  manuscripts  collated  by  these  two  was  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty-six.  Kennicott's  work  was 
affected  adversely  by  his  preference  for  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  his  deliberate  neglect  of  the 
Massorah,  and  disregard  of  the  vowel-points,  his 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  occasionally  of  accuracy, 
and  his  defective  judgment.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  service  to  textual  criticism  was  immense, 
and  he  deserves  the  highest  praise.  See  Hokke  : 
Introduction,  14th  ed.,  p.  iv.  674;  Davidson: 
Biblical^  Criticism. 

KENOSIS.     See  Christology,  pp.  461  sqq. 

KENRICK,  Francis  Patrick,  American  Roman- 
Catholic  prelate ;  b.  in  Dublin,  Dec.  3,  1797 ;  d.  in 
Baltimore,  July  8, 1863.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Propaganda,  Rome;  came  to  America  1821;  was 
consecrated  coadjutor-bishop  at  Bardstown,  Ky., 
June  6,  1830 ;  became  full  bishop  1842 ;  made 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  1851 ;  presided  as  "  apos- 
tolic delegate  "  over  the  first  plenary  council  of 
the  United  States,  convened  at  Baltimore,  May, 
1852 ;  and  in  1859  the  Pope  conferred  upon  him 
and  his  successors  the  "  primacy  of  honor,"  which 
puts  the  see  of  Baltimore  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  writer  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Besides  polem- 
ical works,  he  wrote  Theologia  dogmatica  (Phila- 
delphia, 1839-40,  4  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  Mechlin,  1858, 

3  vols.)  and  Theologia  moralis  (Philadelphia,  1841- 
43,  3  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  Mechlin,  1859).  These  volumes 
are  in  Latin,  and  constitute  a  complete  body  of 
divinity,  and  are  considered  classical  in  the 
Roman- Catholic  seminaries  of  America.  He 
likewise  rendered  a  service  to  Bible  study  by 
issuing  an  annotated  and  revised  translation  of 
the  entire  New  Testament  (New  York,  1849-51, 
2  vols.),  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalms, 
Book  of  Wisdom,  and  Canticles  (Baltimore,  1857), 
Job  and  the  Prophets  (1859),  and  the  Pentateuch 
(1860),  Historical  Books  (1862).  This  revised 
translation  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  versions,  and  is  far  superior  to  that  in 
ordinary  use. 

KENTIGERN  (head  master),  St.,  a  Scottish  saint, 
"the  apostle  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  restorer  of 
Christianity  among  the  Cumbrians  ;  "  b.  at  Cul- 
cross  about  516 ;  d.  at  Glasgow  603.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  child  of  a  nun ;  but  little 
certain  is  known  respecting  his  life.  Tradition 
makes  him  the  foster-child  of  a  man  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  and  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.     According  to  the   stories   told 


about  him,  which  may  have  elements  of  truth  in 
them,  his  early  home  was  Culenross  (Culcross). 
His  popular  name,  Munghu,  or  Mungo  (dearest 
friend),  was  a  proof  of  his  amiability.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  his  fellow-pupils  drove  him  to  Cathures 
(Glasgow)  :  there  he  lived  with  two  brothers, 
ever  increasing  in  fame  on  account  of  his  sanctity 
and  miracles.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
King  of  Cumbria,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Glasgu  (the  dear  family').  Owing  to  the  feuds 
and  wars,  he  was  some  time  afterwards  compelled 
to  flee  into  South  Wales,  where  he  founded  the 
Monastery  of  Llanelwy,  afterwards  St.  Asaph's. 
But  in  560  he  returned,  and  died  in  his  see.  His 
day  is  Jan.  13.  See  Bishop  Forbes,  in  vol.  v. 
of  The  Historians  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1874, 
who  gives  the  legendary  lives  of  the  saint ;  also 
Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  London,  1876-80,  3  vols. 

KERCKHAVEN,  Jan  van  den  (Polyander),  b. 
at  Metz,  March  26,  1568 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  Feb.  4, 
1646  ;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  in 
Dort,  1591,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  1611.  As  a  member  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  he  sided  with  Gomarus,  and  was 
charged  with  the  drawing-up  of  the  canons.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Bible  and  a  prolific  writer  of  polemics. 

KERI  and  KETHIBH,  better,  K'ri  and  K'thibh. 
The  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  exhibits  numer- 
ous various  readings,  i.e.,  variations  from  the  text, 
of  an  early  date,  which  have  been  preferred  by 
Jewish  critics  to  the  readings  in  the  text.  These 
are  called  "lp  ("to  be  read  ")  ;  and  the  text-read- 
ings, yr\2  ("  written  "),  —  words  corresponding  to 
our  text  (Kethibh)  and  margin  (Keri).  The  Keri 
is  the  most  valuable  critico-exegetical  legacy  from 
the  ancient  Jewish  critics.  Dr.  Ginsburg  states 
that  there  are  1,353  Keris  in  the  rabbinic  Bibles. 
The  Keri  is  always  printed  without  points ;  but 
the  points  which  properly  belong  to  it  are  given 
to  the  word  in  the  text.  To  indicate  the  Keri,  a 
small  circle  or  asterisk  is  put  over  the  word  in  the 
text;  e.g.,  Jer.  xlii.  6:  Kethibh  is  •ijx;  Keri  is 
"UfUN  ;  transferring  the  vowels  in  the  text  to  the 
margin  gives  ^JnjX,  while,  if  the  text  had  its 
proper  vowels,  it  would  read  "^JN.  See  Ginsburg, 
art.  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

KERO,  said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  in 
the  time  of  Abbot  Othmar,  720-759.  Melchior 
Goldast  (d.  1635)  and  Jodocus  Metzler  (d.  1639) 
ascribe  to  him  the  oldest  German  translation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Benedictines,  the  Glossarium  Ke- 
ronis,  and  several  other  works.  But  the  only  Kero 
we  know  of  as  monk  in  St.  Gall  during  the  eighth 
century,  is  mentioned  in  a  document  dated  Oct. 
28,  799 ;  and  internal  reasons  forbid  to  consider 
him  the  author  of  the  above  works.  Kero  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  purely  fictitious  name  under  which 
a  number  of  works  were  gathered  in  the  cata- 
logues. See  Scherer  :  Verzeichniss  d.  Hand- 
schriften  d.  Stiftsbibliothek  von  St.  Gallen,  310-343. 

KESSLER,  Johannes  (Chesselius,  Ahenarius), 
b.  at  St.  Gall ;  d.  there  March  15,  1574  ;  studied 
theology  at  Basel,  and  went  in  1522  to  Wittenberg, 
but  determined,  on  his  return,  in  1523,  to  go  into 
business,  and  not  to  take  orders.  He  became  a 
saddler.  Nevertheless,  he  soon  after  began  to 
preach,  and  hold  meetings  in  private  houses ;  and 
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the  impression  he  made  was  so  strong,  that  the 
magistrate  became  alarmed,  and  interfered.  After 
a  short  interruption,  however,  he  began  again ; 
and  in  1535  he  became,  with  the  consent  of  the 
magistrate,  the  regular  preacher  to  the  evangeli- 
cal congregation  of  St.  Margaret.  In  1537  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  classical  languages  in  the 
oymnasium,  and  in  1542  regular  pastor  of  St. 
Gall,  whose  evangelization  he  successfully  carried 
through.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  St.  Gall,  Sabbata,  edited  by  Ernst  Gotzin- 
ger,  1866-68,  and  a  Life  of  Vadian.  See  J.  J. 
Bekxet:  Johann  Kessler,  genannt  Ahenarius,  St. 
Gall,  1826.  BERNHARD  RIGGENBACH. 

KETTELER,  Wilhelm  Emanuel,  Baron  von,  b. 

at  Minister,  Dec.  25,  1811 ;  d.  at  Burghausen,  in 
Upper  Bavaria,  July  13,  1877 ;  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Brieg,  in  Valais,  Switzerland  ;  stud- 
ied law  at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Heidel- 
berg; and  received  an  appointment  in  the  Prussian 
civil  service,  but  gave  up  this  position  in  1837 ; 
studied  theology  at  Munster ;  entered  the  service 
of  the  Church;  was  ordained  priest  in  1844;  and 
appointed  bishop  of  Mayence  in  1851.  To  restore 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  old  power  and  splendor 
was  the  great  idea  of  his  life  ;  and,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Ger- 
many, he  fought  for  this  idea  with  as  much  adroit- 
ness as  audacity.  At  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
he  belonged  to  the  minority  (see  his  Das  allge- 
meine  Condi,  1869),  and  he  left  Rome  before  its 
close ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility was  promulgated,  he  accepted  it,  published 
it  in  his  diocese,  and  employed  every  means  at  his 
disposal  for  the  suppression  of  opposition  to  it. 
Well  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  realization  of  his 
ideas,  which  arose  from  the  establishment  of  a 
German  empire  under  the  Protestant  house  of 
Hohenzollern,  he  resisted  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  organization  in  every  possible  way :  he  even 
forbade  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Sedan  in  his  diocese.  In  his  opposition 
to  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  of  placing  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  in  its  relation  to  the  State,  on  an 
equality  with  other  social  institutions,  no  measure 
seemed  to  him  too  mean,  if  it  promised  to  prove 
effective.  He  fomented  the  Socialist  movement, 
and  even  made  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  La- 
salle.  (See  his  D.  Arbeiterfrage  vnd  d.  Chrislen- 
thum,  1864.)  His  writings  consist  mostly  of  minor 
pamphlets  destined  for  certain  occasions,  such  as 
Freiheit,  Autoritat,  und  Kirche  (1862),  Hirtenbrief 
w&er  d.  Syllabus  (1865),  etc. 

l^yENBACH,  Heinrich  von,  succeeded,  in 
lo-l,  Johann  Eberlin  von  Giinzburg,  who  was  dis- 
charged for  holding  evangelical  views  as  lector  in 
he  Iranciscan  monastery  of  Ulm,  but  fled  from 
toe  city  the  next  year,  having  delivered  a  series 

!  ww?8'  in  which  he  held  UP  both  the  Pope 
7™,C™  of  Rome  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
1  c-  ,h.e  wrote  in  behalf  of  Sickingen,  and, 
wer  bickingen's  death,  in  his  defence ;  and  in 
o.i  he  published  an  apology  for  Luther,  less 
H^onate,  but  still  very  effective.  After  that 
ant  -  \v  dlsaPPears :  perhaps  he  fell  in  the  Peas- 
Ztk  f',whlcn'  with  or  against  his  will,  he  had 
contributed  much  to  stir  up.  The  circumstance 
inw  in  1530  Eck  cites  him,  together  with  Luther 
«">  Ulaurer,  shows  that  he  had  made  a  considera- 


ble 


impression,  as  also  that  he  wrote  more  tha 


what  has  come  down  to  us.     See  Keim  :  Reform, 
d.  Reichstadt  Ulm.       bernhard  RIGGENBAch. 

KEYS,  The  Power  of  the,  a  symbolical  term, 
which  in  a  more  extended  sense  denotes  the 
whole  range  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  while 
in  a  narrower  sense  it  simply  means  the  power 
of  granting  or  refusing  absolution.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  the  meaning  of  the  term  has 
undergone  a  most  significant  development,  and  it 
still  forms  one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  the  different  parts  of  Christendom. 

I.  In  the  New  Testament.  —  The  expres- 
sion "  the  keys  of  the  house  of  David  "  (Isa.  xxii. 
22)  refers  to  the  power  which  the  steward  of  the 
king  exercised  in  the  royal  household ;  and,  by 
a  somewhat  extended  symbolism,  the  expression 
"  the  key  of  David  "  (Rev.  iii.  7)  refers  to  the 
power  which  Christ  exercises  in  his  own  king- 
dom, especially  with  regard  to  admission  and  ex- 
clusion. When  Jesus  solemnly  gave  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19), 
he  thereby  simply  introduced  him  into  the  apos- 
tolical office,  authorizing  him  to  found  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  and  the  commission  to  the  apostles 
in  general  (John  xx.  23)  must  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense.  At  all  events,  there  is  in  the  Xew 
Testament  no  trace  of  an  apostle  forgiving  sins 
in  the  same  personal,  categorical  manner  as  Jesus 
did  it  (Matt.  ix.  2) ;  and,  even  if  there  were,  it 
would  still  be  doubtful  whether  such  a  power  — 
by  its  very  nature  a  personal  charisma,  and  not 
by  any  means  an  attribute  of  an  office  —  ever  was 
transferred  to  the  later  Church. 

From  this  power  of  the  keys,  signifying  the 
general  apostolical  authority,  must  be  distin- 
guished the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  which 
Jesus  conferred  first  on  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19),  and 
then  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  not  only  on  the  other  apos- 
tles, but  on  the  whole  congregation.  The  ex- 
pression "to  bind  and  to  loose,"  which,  according 
to  New-Testament  usage,  requires  an  impersonal 
and  not  a  personal  object  for  its  completion, 
means  in  rabbinical  language  simply  to  allow  and 
forbid,  to  confirm  and  abolish  (Lightfoot  :  Horw 
Hebraicce  in  ev.  Matth.,  xvi.  19;  Viteinga:  De 
syn.  vet.,  754;  Boehmer  :  Diss.  jur.  eccl.,  p.  83; 
Ritschl  :  Altkath.  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  p.  372),  and 
refers  in  the  above  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment exclusively  to  the  social  sphere  of  the  life 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  apostolical  writ- 
ings know  no  other  power  of  forgiving  sins  as 
active  in  the  congregation,  but  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  (2  Cor.  v.  18)  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  (1  John  v.  16 ;  Jas.  v.  16)  ;  and,  when 
the  later  Church  undertook  to  rear  a  different 
opinion  on  the  basis  of  1  Cor.  v.  3-5,  it  erred,  as 
is  shown  by  Ritschl,  I.  c,  p.  337. 

II.  Among  the  Fathers.  —  Misconceptions 
of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  arose  very 
early.  The  Clementine  Homilies,  representing  a 
Judaeo-Christian  stand-point,  know  very  well  the 
original  meaning  of  the  two  verbs,  "  to  bind  "  and 
"  to  loose,"  and  correctly  supplement  them  with 
impersonal  objects ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  ex- 
tend the  sense  so  as  to  encompass  the  whole  power 
of  the  episcopal  office  as  a  continuation  of  the 
apostolic  office  (iii.  72).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gentile-Christian  churches  of  the  second  century 
interpreted  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  as  an 
authority  to   retain  and  remit  sin,  and   supple- 
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merited  the  two  verbs  with  personal  objects.  But 
while  thus  identifying  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  making  no  other 
distinction  between  them  than  that  between  the 
more  general  and  the  more  special  expression, 
the  Gentile-Christian  churches  did  not  consider 
the  bishop  the  bearer  of  this  power:  it  rested 
with  the  congregation  as  a  totality. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that  some 
vagueness  and  confusion  should  prevail  in  the 
ancient  Church  concerning  these  ideas.  In  the 
further  development,  Montanism  forms  an  impor- 
tant link.  Tertullian  teaches  that  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  belongs  to  the  Church  ;  but,  as  it  be- 
longs to  the  Church  only  so  far  as  she  is  identical 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  right  to  exercise  the 
power  belongs  exclusively  to  her  truly  spiritual 
members,  —  the  homo  spirilualis.  In  his  work  De 
pudicitia  he  sets  forth  this  idea  in  opposition  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  taught  that  the  power 
to  forgive  sins  was  vested  in  the  whole  episcopate 
(numerus  episcoporum).  The  latter  view  was  then 
taken  up  and  carried  farther  by  Cyprian.  As 
the  bishop,  he  says,  is  the  heir  of  the  apostolical 
power,  and  the  seat  and  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he — that  is,  not  the  whole  episcopate,  but  every 
single  bishop  —  has  the  power  to  forgive  sins. 
Optatus  of  Mileve  finally  formulates  the  argu- 
ment in  this  way  :  Christ  gave  the  keys  to  Peter, 
and  it  was  Peter  who  then  gave  them  to  the  other 
apostles. 

In  the  works  of  Cyprian,  the  phrase  "  to  bind 
and  to  loose  "  always  means  to  retain  and  to  re- 
mit sin.  Excommunication  and  reconciliation 
are  identical  with  anathema  and  absolution,  only 
that  the  words  have  not  yet  that  fulness  and  ex- 
plicitness  of  meaning  which  they  attained  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  atoning  power  of  penance 
still  depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  penitent, 
rather  than  upon  the  activity  of  the  Church.  All 
the  Church  can  do  is  to  prescribe  the  medicine  for 
the  wounds  which  sin  has  made ;  and  wound  and 
sin,  medicine  and  penance,  physician  and  priests, 
are  ever  recurring  similitudes.  Nevertheless,  the 
Church  is  not  altogether  without  some  kind  of  a 
mediating  office.  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus  ( "  out- 
side of  the  Church  no  salvation  "),  says  Cyprian  ; 
and  he  repeats  it  with  great  emphasis.  The  na- 
ture of  this  office  begins  to  show  in  the  writings 
of  Augustine.  The  similitudes  change.  Sin  does 
not  make  a  wound  any  more  :  it  kills.  The  sin- 
ner is  not  a  sick  man  who  needs  to  be  cured,  but 
a  dead  man,  who  needs  to  be  restored  to  life.  The 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  woven  into  the  whole 
argument.  This  restoration  to  life  the  Church, 
of  course,  cannot  perform ;  but  Augustine  asserts 
(Serm.,  99,  9)  that  it  is  done  through  the  Church, 
by  means  of  the  Church.  In  the  writings  of  Leo 
the  Great,  finally,  the  Roman-Catholic  idea  of 
the  priesthood  as  a  special  power  mediating  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  without  whose  media- 
tion no  divine  grace  can  take  effect,  becomes 
definitely  formed  :  without  the  intercession  of  the 
priest,  sin  cannot  be  forgiven,  —  ut  indulgentia  Dei 
nisi  supplicationibus  sacerdotum  nequeat  obtineri 
(Ep.  108,  ad  Theod.,  cap.  ii.). 

III.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Dogmatics.  —  The  primitive 
Church  distinguished  between  three  classes  of 
members, —  the  faithful,  the    catechumens,  and 


the  penitent.  The  power  of  the  keys  was  estab- 
lished chiefly  for  the  third  class,  though  in  some 
respects  also  for  the  second ;  but  there  is  nothing 
which  indicates  that  the  faithful  ever  made  a 
confession  of  sin  to  the  priest,  even  not  before 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Early  in  the 
middle  ages,  however,  and  among  the  newly  con- 
verted German  peoples,  a  tendency  arose  to  make 
penance,  which  originally  was  a  special  institu- 
tion for  special  occasions,  a  general  characteristic 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  keys,  which  originally  dealt  with  the  peni- 
tents only,  as  a  general  court  of  judicature  above 
all  the  faithful.  The  first  germ  of  that  tendency 
may  be  discovered  in  the  circumstance,  that, 
through  the  monastic  discipline,  sins  in  thought 
gradually  became  subject  to  the  power  of  the  keys, 
which  in  the  primitive  Church  they  were  not. 
(See  Wasserschleben  :  Bussordnungen  der  abend- 
landisclien  Kirclie.)  In  the  monasteries  it  was 
considered  a  rule  of  discipline  to  confess  to  the 
brethren  even  the  slightest  occurrences  of  sinful 
emotions.  The  penitential  of  Vinnian,  an  Irish- 
man who  flourished  in  the  old  Briton  Church 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  prescribes 
for  sins  in  thought  a  rigid  fast  for  half  a  year,  and 
abstinence  from  wine  and  meat  for  a  whole  year. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  penitential,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  prescribes  from 
twenty  to  forty  days'  fast  for  feeling  lust.  Co- 
lumban  (d.  C15)  brought  this  whole  system  to  the 
Continent ;  and  so  rapidly  did  it  take  root  there, 
that  Abbot  Othmar  of  St.  Gall  (d.  761)  sets  it 
forth  as  a  maxim,  —  no  confession,  no  forgiveness 
of  sin ;  and  Regino  of  Priim  (d.  915)  demands 
that  every  member  of  the  congregation  shall 
confess  at  least  once  a  year.  The  first  provincial 
synod  which  makes  confession  a  general  duty  is 
that  of  Aenham,  1109.  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216) 
finally  introduced  confession  throughout  the 
Church  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  the 
penitentials  produced,  especially  in  France. 

With  regard  to  the  theological  definition  of 
absolution,  and  the  part  belonging  to  the  priest 
in  its  administration,  two  different  views  run 
almost  parallel  with  each  other  during  the  first 
part  of  the  middle  ages.  According  to  the  one 
view  represented  by  Jerome  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  priest  is  simply  judge  in  foro  ecclesice: 
he  declares  that  forgiveness  has  taken  place,  but 
takes  no  part  himself  in  the  act  of  forgiving. 
The  divine  forgiveness  takes  place  before  the  ab- 
solution by  the  priest,  even  before  the  confession 
by  the  sinner,  in  the  very  moment  the  heart 
repents.  How  prominent  this  view  was,  even  in 
the  twelfth  century,  may  be  seen  from  the  manner 
in  which  Gratian  treats  the  subject  (caus.  xxxih. 
qu.  iii.).  He  raises  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  sinner  can  satisfy  God  by  repentance  only,  and 
secret  penance  without  confession,  then  states  the 
arguments  and  authorities  on  both  sides,  but 
finally  leaves  the  reader  to  decide  the  question 
for  himself.  Petrus  Lombardus,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Gratian,  defines  (lib.  iv.  dist.  17)  the 
priest's  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  as  a  power 
merely  of  declaration,  just  as  the  disciples  could 
not  free  Lazarus  from  his  bands  until  Christ  had 
revivified  him.  Still  more  explicit  are  Cardinal 
Robert  Pulleyn  (d.  1150)  and  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
chancellor  of   the  university  of   Paris  (d.  about 
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1204)-  According  to  the  other  view,  represented 
by  Leo  the  Great  and  Alcuin,  the  priest  is  not 
simply  judge  in  foro  ecclesice,  but  in  foro  Dei,  — 
a  true  and  indispensable  mediator  between  God 
and  the  penitent.  It  found  its  full  development 
in  the  De  vera  et  falsa  pcenitenlia,  a  work  belonging 
to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  but  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  and  in  the  school  of  the  Victorines. 
The  priest  appears  as  the  representative  of  God, 
or  as  a  kind  of  God  himself ;  and,  in  his  De 
potesiate  ligandi  etsolvendi,  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
explains  how  God  transforms  the  eternal  punish- 
ment into  a  transitory  one,  and  how  the  priest 
transforms  the  transitory  punishment  into  a  pen- 
ance. 

These  views  were  dialectically  reconciled,  and 
combined  with  each  other,  by  the  great  schoolmen 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  especially  by  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  starts  from  the  propositions  on 
which  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  views  is 
based,  —  that  it  is  God  alone  who  can  forgive  sin, 
and  that  he  does  so  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
sinner's  repentance.  But  he  considerably  modi- 
fies the  bearing  of  these  propositions  by  adding 
that  no  repentance  can  be  full,  or  fully  effective, 
unless  it  involves  a  desire  for  the  sacramental 
confession  and  absolution.  And  he  finally  reaches 
the  second,  the  opposite  view,  by  defining  the  part 
belonging  to  the  priest  in  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance in  analogy  with  that  belonging  to  the  water 
in  the  sacrament  of  baptism :  the  priest  is  the 
instrumentum  animalum,  as  the  water  is  the  instru- 
mentum inaniraatum.  He  consequently  defends 
with  great  ardor  the  formula,  Ego  te  absolvo,  etc. 
(Opusc,  xxii.).  The  view  of  Thomas  was  dog- 
matically fixed,  and  officially  adopted  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  its  fourteenth  session,  Nov. 
25,1551. 

IV  During  the  Reformation,  and  in  the 
Protestant  Dogmatics.  —  With  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  those  ideas  which  are  covered  by  the 
expression,  "the  power  of  the  keys,"  entered  a 
new  stage  of  development.  From  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  Luther  retained  confession  and 
absolution,  though  both  were  unknown  to  the 
primitive  Church.  Confession  he  considered  an 
institution  valid  throughout  Christendom,  and 
the  sacramental  character  of  absolution  he  never 
entirely  abandoned.  But,  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  these  ideas  assumed  new 
terms  and  new  significations.  To  Luther,  absolu- 
tion is  not  a  verdict  based  on  the  conviction  that 
the  sinner  has  repented  and  is  in  a  state  of  grace, 
but  simply  a  means  by  which  to  strengthen  his 
taith,  analogous  to  the  sermon,  and,  indeed,  a 
mode  of  preaching  the  gospel.  It  has  no  sacer- 
Qotal  character  whatever.  It  can  be  refused  to  no 
one ;  and  it  can  be  given  by  every  one,  layman  or 
pnest,  with  the  only  difference,  that  in  the  former 
case  it  is  private,  while  in  the  latter  it  may  be 
Public.  Only  when  the  sinner  places  himself  in 
open  opposition  to  God,  the  Church  assumes  the 
tn  f  u.a  •'Udge'  and  excommunicates  him.  Thus, 
'o  Hither,  absolution  has  the  triple  character  of 
preaching,  jurisdiction,  and  sacrament. 

Laivin  refers  the  power  of  the  keys  partly  to 

ue  preaching  of  the  gospel,  partly  to  the  mainte- 
clnH    °L        ch  disciPline;   but  he  entirely  ex- 

luaes  the  idea  of   its  being  a  sacrament.     His 


views  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions:  (1)  There  is  a  double  absolution,  one 
serving  the  faith,  the  other  belonging  to  church 
discipline;  (2)  Absolution  is  by  itself  nothing 
else  but  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sin  such 
as  is  contained  in  the  Gospels ;  (3)  Absolution  is 
conditional,  and  its  conditions  are  penance  and 
faith  ;  (4)  Whether  or  not  these  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  no  human  being  can  know,  and 
consequently  the  certainty  of  the  binding  and 
loosing  can  never  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  a 
human  court ;  (5)  That  absolution,  which  forms 
part  of  church  discipline,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
secret  sins,  — it  deals  only  with  open  scandals; 
but,  in  censuring  such  acts,  the  Church  simply 
follows  the  unerring  rules  of  the  Scriptures,  pro- 
nouncing that  adulterers,  thieves,  murderers,  and 
misers  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  was  the  views  of  Calvin  which  finally  con- 
quered the  Protestant  world.  In  the  Lutheran 
churches  the  threefold  signification  of  the  power 
of  the  keys  underwent  a  number  of  violent 
changes.  Chemnitz  was  the  first  who  denied  that 
absolution  is  a  sacrament  in  the  same  sense  of 
the  word  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but 
he  found  many  followers.  When  the  fresh  and 
vivid  spirit  of  the  Reformation  gradually  lost  its 
vigor,  the  private  confession  and  absolution  be- 
came empty  forms,  more  apt  to  foster  a  false 
self-sufficiency  than  to  strengthen  the  faith.  The 
church-ban  was  early  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  on  account  of  the  misuses  they  made 
of  it;  but,  in  the  hands  of  the  consistories,  it 
entirely  lost  its  religious  character,  and  became 
an  appendix  to  the  police-institution.  The  first 
powerful  attack  on  the  reigning  state  of  affairs 
was  made  by  the  Pietists,  but  it  was  renewed  by 
the  Rationalists.  And  when,  in  the  contest,  the 
orthodox  of  the  old  Lutheran  school  attempted 
to  represent  the  power  of  the  keys  as  a  divinely 
established  institution,  they  not  only  failed  utterly, 
but  had  to  look  on  in  idleness  while  the  institu- 
tion was  crumbling  into  pieces.  In  Protestant 
theology  the  power  of  the  keys  has  been  neglected 
as  a  merely  symbolical  expression,  and  the  vari- 
ous ideas  comprised  by  the  expression  have  been 
treated,  in  dogmatics,  under  the  head  of  grace 
and  justification ;  in  practical  theology,  among 
the  preparations  to  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  in 
canon  law,  under  discipline. 

Lit.  —  Steitz  :  D.  romische  Busssacrament, 
Francfort,  1854,  and  Privalbeichle  u.  Privatabsolu- 
tion,  Francfort,  1854;  Kxiefoth  :  Beichte  u.  Abso- 
lution, Schwerin,  1856:  Pfisterer:  Luther's  Lehre 
von  d.  Beichte,  Stuttgart,  1857.        G.  E.  STEITZ. 

KHAN.     See  Inn. 

KHLESL,  Melchior,  b.  in  Vienna,  1553;  d.  there 
Sept.  18,  1630.  His  parents  were  Lutherans,  and 
he  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith;  but 
in  1569  he  embraced  Romanism,  studied  under 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1579.  His 
ambition,  however,  forbade  him  to  enter  the 
order ;  but  he  was  made  administrator  of  Neus- 
tadt  1588,  bishop  of  Vienna  1598,  and  cardinal 
1616.  Though  his  own  faith  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  safest  description,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  counter-reformation  in 
Austria,  and  spared  neither  cunning  nor  violence 
in  his  labor.  He  was  deeply  implicated  m  the 
intrigues  which  cost,  first  Rudolph  II.,  and  then 
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Matthias,  the  crown.  Under  Matthias  he  was 
president  of  the  privy  council ;  but  under  Ferdi- 
nand he  was  imprisoned,  1618,  and  not  released 
until  1627,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pope. 
See  Hammer-Purgstall:  Leben  des  Cardinal  K., 
Vienna,  1847-51,  4  vols. 

KID'RON.     See  Ke'dron. 

KIEF,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Russia,  stands 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  contains 
about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  988  Vladimir, 
who  had  recently  been  baptized  himself,  and 
espoused  a  Byzantine  princess,  ordered  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  —  men  and  women,  young 
and  old  —  to  descend  into  the  Dnieper,  while  some 
Byzantine  priests,  standing  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
bank,  read  aloud  the  baptismal  formula.  Thus 
the  city  was  Christianized.  A  metropolitan  see 
was  founded  there,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  two 
important  councils :  (1)  in  1147,  when  Clement 
of  Smolensk  was  elected  bishop,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
consecrated  by  the  dead  hand  of  St.  Clement  of 
Rome  (a  relic  of  the  cathedral  of  Kief)  ;  and  (2) 
in  1622,  when  Archbishop  Meletius  of  Polotsk 
was  compelled  to  retract,  and  do  public  penance. 
He  afterwards  fled  to  Rome. 

KIERKECAARD,  SSren  Aaby,  b.  in  Copenha- 
gen, May  5,  1813  ;  d.  there  Nov.  11,  1855;  studied 
theology,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  his  native 
city,  devoting  himself  to  a  literary  activity  of 
enormous  dimensions  and  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter. He  was  rich  and  a  bachelor.  In  1843  he 
published  pseudonymously  his  first  large  work, 
Whether —  Or?  in  two  parts,  representing  respec- 
tively the  sesthetical  and  the  ethical  type  of  life, 
and  placing  indirectly  before  the  reader  the  ques- 
tion :  Which  of  these  two  types  ought  to  be 
chosen  ?  But  on  the  same  day  he  also  published, 
over  his  name,  a  small  collection  of  sermons,  thus 
answering  the  question  himself :  Neither ;  for 
religion  alone  contains  the  truth  of  life.  This 
double  track  of  production  —  one  line  of  critical 
analysis  published  pseudonymously  (Bits  of  Phi- 
losophy;  Stations  along  the  Road,  etc.),  and  an- 
other, of  positive  construction,  published  over  his 
name  (Training  for  Christianity ;  Deeds  of  Charity, 
etc.) — he  then  continued  to  follow,  as  it  would 
seem,  according  to  a  preconceived  plan;  and  the 
plan  he  executed  with  complete  mastery  of  the 
subjects  chosen,  with  such  a  richness  and  origi- 
nality of  productivity,  and  with  so  consummate 
dialectical  skill,  that  all  criticism  grew  silent.  His 
positive'construction,  however,  of  Christianity,  did 
not  seem  to  find  many  adherents.  Dogmatically 
he  defined  Christianity  as  the  paradox ;  ethically, 
as  unmixed  suffering;  psychologically,  as  a  "pas- 
sionate leap"  away  from  the  world.  The  ideas 
of  creed,  church,  priest,  etc.,  he  altogether  re- 
jected. A  Christian  is,  according  to  him,  an  in- 
sulated individual,  alone  with  God,  and  in  contact 
with  the  world  only  through  suffering.  Never- 
theless, when  he  was  through  with  the  theoretical 
representation  of  his  views,  and  began  the  practi- 
cal application,  attacking  the  Danish  Church  with 
merciless  sarcasm  and  open  denunciation,  it  was 
evident  that  at  least  something  of  his  Christianity 
had  sunk  deeply  into  the  people,  and  Mas  silently 
fermenting.  Several  of  his  books  have  been 
translated  into  German;  e.g.,  by  A.  Barthold 


at  Halle,  Die  Lilien  auf  dem  Felde  u.  die  Voqel 
unter  dem  Himmel.  Hoherpriester,  Zollner,  Siinderin 
(1877),  Lessing  u.  objective  Wahrheit  (1877),  Eintt- 
bung  im  Christenthum  (1878),  Die  Kranlcheit  zum  Torle 
(1881)  ;  by  H.  C.  Ketels,  at  Erlangen,  Furcht  u. 
Zittern  (1882)  ;  but  there  is  no  biography  of  him 
(except  his  Diaries,  9  vols.),  nor  any  satisfactory 
representation  of  his  philosophical  and  religious 
stand-point.  Clemens  Petersen. 

KILHAM,  Alexander,  founder  of  the  "New 
Connection  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,"  frequently 
called  the  "  Kilhamites  ;  "  b.  at  Epworth,  Eng 
July  10,  1762  ;  d.  in  1798.  In  1785  he  was  ^ad- 
mitted by  Wesley  into  the  regular  itinerant  min- 
istry ;  rose  to  prominence ;  was,  even  before 
Wesley's  death,  an  outspoken  advocate  of  separa- 
tion of  the  Methodists  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. After  Wesley's  death  he  was  expelled  from 
the  London  Conference  (1796).  This  action  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  "New  Connection." 
See  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

K I L I A  N ,  St.  Rabanus  Maurus  (from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century)  tells  us,  in  his  Martyrologium, 
that  Kilian  and  his  companions,  Coloman  and 
Totnan,  all  natives  of  Hibernia  Scotorum,  came 
to  Franconia  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
preached  Christianity  in  the  country,  more  espe- 
cially in  Wiirzburg,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
an  unjust  judge  of  the  name  Gozbert.  Notker 
Balbulus  of  St.  Gall  (from  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century)  knows  much  more  of  Kilian,  and  tells 
us,  in  his  Martyrologiam,  that  Kilian  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  and  preached  on  a  license 
from  the  Pope ;  that  Gozbert  was  Duke  of  Fran- 
conia, and  was  by  Kilian  compelled  to  divorce  his 
wife  Geila,  because  she  was  the  widow  of  his 
brother;  that  Geila,  from  revenge,  had  Kilian 
and  his  companions  assassinated,  but  afterwards 
became  insane ;  that  heavy  punishments  for  the 
murder  of  the  saint  were  inflicted  upon  all  the 
descendants  of  Gozbert,  etc.  In  the  biographies 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  legend 
develops  still  further,  until  it  finally  loses  all 
historical  elements  in  its  versified  forms.  See 
Canisius  :.  Lectiones  Antiques,  ii.  2,  333.  ii.  3, 
150  sqq.,  iii.  1, 175  and  180  ;  Ebrard  :  Die  irisch- 
schotlische  Missionskirche,  Giitersloh,  1873 ;  Rett- 
berg  :  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  Gbttiugen, 
1846,  ii.  303  sqq.  ALBRECHT  VOGEL. 

KIMCHI  (or  KIMHI)  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish 
family  which  flourished  at  Narbonne,  Southern 
France,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  produced  several  learned  rabbis.  The  most 
celebrated  member  of  the  family  was  David 
Kimchi,  b.  in  1160;  d.  about  1240.  Of  his  per- 
sonal life  nothing  is  known ;  but  he  must  have 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  among  his  co-religion- 
ists,  as  he  was  chosen  arbiter  in  the  controversy 
which  the  doctrines  of  Maimonides  caused  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  the  French  Jews.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer;  and  his  principal  works  are, 
a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (first  printed  m 
1477,  at  Bologna,  and  translated  into  Latm  by 
Janvier,  Constance,  1544),  a  Hebrew  grammar 
(generally  called  Miliole,  perfection,  edited,  with 
notes,  by  Elias  Levita,  Venice,  1545,  and  by  M- 
Hechim,  Furth,  1793,  and  translated  into  Latm 
by  Guidocier,  Paris,  1540),  and  a  Hebrew  dic- 
tionary, The  Book  of  Roots,  Naples,  1491,  edited 
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bv  Elias  Levita  (Venice,  1546)  and  Biesenthal 
and  Lebrecht  (Berlin,  1847),  and  translated  into 
Latin  in  1335.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  of  F.  E. 
Konig  (1st  part,  Leipzig,  1881)  is  professedly 
based  upon  Kimehi ;  and  all  Hebrew  grammarians 
have  drawn  more  or  less  from  him.  For  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  he  has  been  the  acknowledged 
greatest  Jewish  grammarian,  lexicographer,  and 
biblical  commentator.  Besides  the  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  upon 
Genesis  and  all  the  prophets.  His  work  upon 
Zechariah  was  translated  by  McCaul,  London, 
1837.  See  art.  Kimhi,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
9th  ed.,  vol.  xiv. 

KING,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Wornall,  Buckingham- 
shire, about  1559  ;  d.  in  London,  March  30,  1621. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  succes- 
sively chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  archdeacon 
of  Nottingham  (1590),  dean  of  Christ  Church 
(1605),  and  bishop  of  London  (1611).  James  I. 
called  him  the  "  king  "  of  preachers ;  others,  "  the 
bishop  with  the  royal  name."  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  Lectures  upon  Jonas,  delivered  at  Yorke 
1594,  Oxford;  1597,  5th  ed.,  1618;  reprinted  in 
Nichol's  Series  of  Puritan  Commentaries,  Lon- 
don, 1864.  It  was  in  its  day  the  book  upon 
Jonah.    There  are  forty-eight  lectures  in  all. 

KING,  Jonas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hawley,  Mass.,  July 
29,  1792;  d.  at  Athens,  Greece,  May  22,  1869. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  1816, 
and  at  Andover  Seminary,  1819 ;  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry ;  labored  as  missionary  in 
Syria  (1823-26),  and  in  Greece  from  July,  1828, 
to  his  death.  He  published  there  several  volumes 
of  translations,  and  original  works  in  modern 
Greek.  His  work  in  Athens  was  at  all  times 
disliked  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  and  in 
1844  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  leave. 
He  was  brought  into  controversy,  in  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers,  upon  the  subject  of  Mari- 
olatry,  and  published  a  book  upon  it,  made  up 
principally  of  extracts  from  Greek  saints  who 
taught  as  Dr.  King  did.  In  1845  this  book  was 
condemned  by  the  Greek  synod ;  "  every  orthodox 
Christian  "  was  prohibited  from  reading  it ;  and 
Dr.  King's  prosecution  was  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  request  was  granted.  The  case 
was  carried  up  to  the  Areopagus.  But  at  last 
Dr.  King  was  cited  to  appear  at  Syra  on  a  crimi- 
nal charge ;  but  the  trial  was  postponed,  and  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and,  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  and  American  representatives,  he  re- 
sumed his  work.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  was 
again  prosecuted  for  proselyting,  but  his  work 
was  not  seriously  affected  until  1851.  On  Sept. 
'of  that  year  he  was  informed  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Judges  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Athens 
had  directed  him  to  be  tried  for  preaching,  in  his 
own  house,  "doctrines,  principles,  and  opinions 
contrary  to  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  Orien- 
tal Church."  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  Areopa- 
gus, which  decided  that  the  penal  law  forbidding 
the  expression  of  sentiments  and  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  basis  of  religion  and  morals  did  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  Dr.  King.  Trial  began 
March  y,  1852,  and  lasted  six  hours.  He  was 
condemned  on  the  very  count  which  the  Areopa- 
gus had  declared  had  no  bearing  upon  his  case, 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  days  in  the 
c»y  prison,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and 


then  to  banishment  from  the  kingdom.  On  the 
9th  of  March  he  went  to  the  prison  in  Athens, 
a  vile  place ;  so  that  he  was  glad  to  be  removed 
the  next  day  to  the  police-office,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated.  On  March  13  he  fell  ill,  and 
was  taken  home,  where  he  was  guarded.  The 
Areopagus  decided  adversely  to  him,  but  reduced 
his  imprisonment  to  fourteen  days  and  to  banish- 
ment. But  he  was,  in  reality,  imprisoned  only 
the  one  day  mentioned  above  ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  sentence  was  never  executed:  indeed,  in 
1854  he  was  officially  informed  that  it  had  been 
revoked.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  case 
excited  great  interest,  and  the  Protestant  world 
demanded  his  protection.  He  was  never  free 
from  petty  persecution  ;  was  anathematized  in 
1863  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Athens ;  but  his  lib- 
erty was  not  taken  away.  See  the  reports  of  the 
American  Board  for  the  years  cited;  also  the 
Missionary  Herald,  June,  1852,  for  the  trial. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Oriental  Church,  and  the  Latin,  New 
York,  1865.     See  his  Memoir,  New  York,  1879. 

KINC,  Thomas  Starr,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
son  of  a  Universalist  clergyman ;  b.  in  New-York 
City,  Dec.  17,  1824;  d.  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
March  4,  1864.  His  education  was  desultory; 
but  he  made  the  most  of  his  advantages,  and  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  many  literatures.  When 
fifteen,  his  father's  death  compelled  his  earning 
his  own  living,  and  he  was  in  business  for  some 
six  years.  But  the  call  to  preach  was  his,  and  in 
1845  he  began  his  life-work.  In  1846  he  was  set- 
tled in  Charlestown,  over  a  Universalist  Church ; 
from  1848  to  1860,  in  Boston,  over  the  Hollis-street 
Unitarian  Church ;  from  1860  to  his  death,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  same  denomination.  By  his 
eloquence  and  energy  he  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  save  the  State  of  California  to  the  Union ; 
for  in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war  there  seemed 
to  be  some  danger  that  it  would  secede.  He  also 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  branch  of  the  United- 
States  Sanitary  Commission  organized  there.  His 
reputation  was  national,  for  his  popularity  as  a 
lecturer  had  carried  him  everywhere.  Personally 
he  was  most  lovable  :  intellectually  he  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  speakers  America  has  produced. 
One  peculiarity  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
was,  that  he  dictated  his  discourses  to  an  amanuen- 
sis as  he  walked  up  and  down  his  room.  He  pub- 
lished only  one  book,  The  White  Hills,  their  legends, 
landscape,  and  poetry  (Boston,  1851);  but  there  have 
been  several  collections  of  his  lectures  and  sermons 
published  in  Boston  since  his  death :  Patriotism, 
and  other  papers  (1864),  Christianity  and  Humanity 
[sermons]  (1877),  Substance  and  Show,  and  other 
lectures  (1878).  See  A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Stan- 
King,  by  Richard  Frothixgham,  Boston,  1864 ; 
and  the  Memoir,  by  E.  P  Whipple,  prefixed  to 
Christianity  anil  Humanity,  pp.  vii-lxxx. 

KING,  William,  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b.  in 
Antrim,  May  1,  1650;  d.  at  Dublin,  May  8,  1729. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1667-73 ; 
ordained,  1074  ;  becamedean of  St.  Patrick's,  1688. 
as  a  reward  for  his  stanch  Protestantism  ;  which 
very  fact  led  to  his  dual  imprisonment  that  same 
year,  in  Dublin  Castle,  by  James  II.  In  1691  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  in  1702  Archbish- 
op of  Dublin.  He  was  a  profound  metaphysician 
and  theologian.     He  wrote  The  State  of  the  Prot- 
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estants  in  Ireland  under  the  Late  King  James's  Gov- 
ernment (London,  1691 ;  3d  and  best  ed.,  1692), 
Divine  Predestination  and  Foreknowledge  consistent 
ivith  the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will ,'  a  Sermon  (Lon- 
don, 1710) :  but  his  principal  work  is  De  origine 
mali  (London,  1702,  translated  by  Bishop  Edmund 
Law,  Cambridge,  1731;  4th  and  best  ed.,  1758; 
5th  ed.,  1781),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  evil  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  explained  without  resort  to 
the  supposition  of  an  evil  principle. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  The.  The  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  central  idea  of  the  whole 
dispensation  of  revelation.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  end  and  motive  of  all  divine  revelations 
and  institutions  of  the  old  and  new  covenants  ; 
yea,  of  the  creation  and  promise  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  general  foundation  of  this  idea  is  the 
all-inclusive  power  and  dominion  of  God  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  11 ;  Ps.  ciii.  19  ;  Dan.  iv.  34).  But  the  real 
aim  and  centre  of  revelation  is  the  moral  kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and, 
with  reference  to  its  consummation,  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  This  kingdom  (Eph.  i.  10)  includes 
the  heavenly  angels,  who  do  God's  will  (Ps.  ciii. 
20),  and  mankind.  The  latter  come  especially 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the 
fall,  man  defaced  the  divine  image,  became  dis- 
obedient to  the  divine  will,  and  passed  outside  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  His  restoration  begins  with 
self-humiliation.  In  Paganism  the  light  of  God 
in  man  became  more  and  more  darkened,  and  the 
faith  which  gives  God  all  the  glory,  more  and  more 
indistinct.  God  chose  to  establish  his  kingdom 
by  the  separation  of  a  peculiar  nation,  and  of  an 
individual  (Gen.  ix.  26),  who  should  become  the 
recipient  of  a  promise  for  all  nations.  God  re- 
vealed himself  as  the  one,  who,  in  human  impoten- 
ycy,  can  do  all  that  he  wills.  Weak,  and  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  strong  and  mighty  in  God,  such  is 
the  progressive  experience  of  the  people  of  God, 
from  the  patriarchs  down.  This  people  was  chosen 
to  be  God's  kingdom,  his  property  above  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  —  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Exod. 
xix.  6).  On  account  of  its  sinful  incompetency, 
Israel  was  only  the  adumbration  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which,  however,  was  to  some  extent  real- 
ized in  believing  individuals,  pious  kings,  and 
prophets.  The  idea  of  this  kingdom  came  out 
more  fully  in  Jacob's  prophecy  of  the  prince  out 
of  Judah.  It  became  more  distinct  in  David's 
prophecy  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  and  of  a 
king  of  righteousness  and  peace  (Ps.  xxii.,  lxxii., 
ex.).  In  Daniel  the  eternity  of  this  kingdom, 
and  its  superiority  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  are  strongly  brought  out. 

To  this  kingdom  of  promise  and  prophecy  the 
people  of  Israel  looked  forward  with  ardent  long- 
ing. In  contrast  with  the  pomp  and  ostentation 
of  the  world,  its  beginning  was  inconspicuous. 
The,  promised  One  came  into  the  world  in  circum- 
stances of  poverty.  He,  the  eternal  Son,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  belongs,  because  all  things  are  made 
by  him  and  consist  by  him,  desired  to  come  into 
the  actual  possession  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
complete  emptying  of  his  Godhead  in  order  that 
he  might  atone  for  man's  original  guilt  through 
his  own  self -dominion.  Seeking  nothing  but  God's 
glory,  manifesting  and  imparting  absolute  love, 
taking  upon  his  own  pure  consciousness  the  guilty 


feeling  of  the  race,  and  bearing  its  due  and  severe 
punishment  in  patience,  he  has  been  elevated 
above  all  things  with  supreme  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  (Phil.  ii.  5  sqq. ;  Matt,  xxviii.  18). 
His  sacrifice  of  love  was  the  basis  of  the  new 
covenant,  or  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  re- 
deemed submit  to  the  divine  will,  as  did  the  Re- 
deemer  himself.  This  is  the  kingdom  which  is 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  (Rom.  xiv.  17). 

In  an  earlier  period  this  kingdom  was  identified 
with  the  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics  regarded 
it  as  the  visible  Church,  ruled  by  a  visible  repre- 
sentative of  Christ  (the  Pope).  The  Protestants, 
looking  upon  its  ideal  side,  regarded  it  as  the 
Christian  institution  of  salvation.  But  the  more 
recent  theology  has  given  to  the  idea  a  broader 
significance  ;  namely,  that  it  designates  redeemed 
humanity  with  its  divinely  revealed  destiny  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  religious  communion  or  the 
Church,  a  social  communion  or  the  State,  and  an 
sesthetic  communion,  expressing  itself  in  forms  of 
knowledge  and  art. 

According  to  Scripture,  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
its  real  and  ultimate  constitution  does  not  belong 
to  the  present  age,  is  not  the  result  of  a  simple, 
natural,  process  of  cosmic  development.     It  is  a 
kingdom  from   heaven,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
world  of  sin,  —  a  fountain  of  life  gushing  out  into 
the  desolation  of  death ;  and  its  object  is  to  shape 
human   life   according   to   the   divine   image  in 
Christ.     It  develops  itself  in  conflict  with  a  false 
kingdom  and  religion,  whose  head  is  the  prince 
of    this   world.      Before    Christianity  or   Christ 
finally   overcomes   the    false    and   opposing  ele- 
ments, a  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  place.     This  will 
happen  in  consequence  of   a  great   crisis,  —  the 
destruction  of  the  false  church,  the  anti-Christian 
power  of  this  world.     Then  a  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  peace  shall  be  established,  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  being  dispelled,  and  Satan 
bound;  and  the  millennial  kingdom  (see  Millen- 
nium) will  begin,  which  is  only  the  prelude  of 
the  absolute  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28). 
Everywhere  the  Scripture  points  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  a  thing  of  the  future  (Dan.  vii. 
27 ;  Matt.  xix.    28 ;    1   Cor.  vi.    9  ;    Gal.  v.  21 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  5;  Rev.  xx.  sqq.).     The  kingdom  of 
God  is  already  here  (Luke  xi.  20,  xvii.  21),  and  is 
in  a  process  of  evolution  or  development,  as  some 
of  the  parables  of  Matt.  xiii.  teach.     In  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  merely  the  shadow  of  this 
kingdom,  a  preparative  economy.      In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  embodied,  in  its  very  essence,  in 
the  divine-human  king,  who  shows  perfect  subjec- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  and  establishes  the  king- 
dom amongst  men,  first  by  his  redeeming  activity, 
and  then  by  the  establishment  of   a  redeemed 
church.     Jesus  is  the  embodiment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  ideal  of  human  life ;  and  reli- 
gion, state,  and  culture  must  be  governed  by  his 
law.     It  is  the  task  of  this  evangelical  period  of 
Christianity  to  restore  the  right  relation  between 
the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  conduct 
and  the  State  on  the  other,  and  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  and  the  primacy  of  reli- 
gion as  a  moral  force  with  the  right  to  control  the 
life  of  the  State  and  the  department  of  culture, 
as  well  as  individual  conduct.    The  complete  con- 
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summation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  can  only  be 
realized  here  in  part,  and  presupposes  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Church  from  all  admixture  with 
the  spirit  of  the  world.  Then  it  will  appear  in 
its  power  and  glory.  Its  consummation  belongs 
to  the  hereafter,  and  will  be  the  product  of  the 
life-giving  energy  concentrated  in  the  divine- 
human  person  of  Christ,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  development  of  this  world,  is  separating 
for  himself  a  distinct  kingdom  of  God,  and,  after 
his  decisive  victory  over  the  satanic  power  which 
is  concentrated  in  anti-Christ  and  his  kingdom, 
will  establish  it  in  its  visible  and  complete  per- 
fection. [Maurice:  The  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
London,  1838;  Hexgstenberg:  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  Edin- 
burgh, 1872,  2  vols. ;  H.  Brockmaxn  :  Geschichte 
vnd  Lehre  d.   lieichs    Goties,   2d   ed.,    Hanover, 

1877.]  KLING. 

KINGLY  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST.  See  Jesus 
Christ,  Three  Offices  of. 

KINCO,  Thomas,  b.  at  Slangerup,  in  the  Island 
of  Sealand,  1634;  d.  at  Odense,  in  the  Island  of 
Funen,  1703;  studied  theology  in  Copenhagen, 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  his  native  parish  in 
1668,  and  bishop  of  Funen  in  1677.  He  was  a 
poet  born,  and  a  powerful  Christian  character, 
and  he  has  given  the  Danish  Church  some  of  its 
very  best  hymns.  Of  his  Aandelige  Sjunge-Chor, 
the  collection  of  his  hymns,  first  part  appeared 
1674,  second,  1681.  Charged  by  the  government 
with  the  compilation  of  a  new  hymn-book,  he 
edited  the  so-called  Kingo's  Psalmebog,  1699,  which 
is  still  used  in  many  places  in  Jutland  and  Nor- 
way. See  Brandt  and  Helweg:  Deu  Danske 
Pscdmedigtninrj,  Copenhagen,  1847. 

KINGS  OF  ISRAEL,  The.  Israel  was  a  the- 
ocracy; i.e.,  God  was  the  real  ruler.  The  king 
was  only  God's  vicegerent  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  Judg. 
viii.  23),  and  from  God  proceeded  all  authority 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  As  this  idea  was  conceived  by 
the  Israelites,  it  was  limited  to  the  chosen  people. 
God  was  not,  in  this  especial  sense,  the  king  of 
the  whole  world;  he  would  only  become  so  when 
he  came  in  his  final  kingdom :  and  the  nations  of 
the  Gentiles  bowed  to  him  as  the  God  of  Israel 
(Exod.  xv.  18;  Ps.  x.  16,  lxxxix.  19,  xciii.,  xcvii., 
xcix.;  Isa;  xxiv.  23;  xliii.  15;  Obad.,  21;  Zech. 
xiv.  9).  The  Mosaic  legislation  did  not  provide 
any  one  central  earthly  organ  for  the  divine 
authority:  still  it  plainly  declared  the  eventual 
rise  of  a  king,  and  therefore  laid  down  rules  for 
the  contingency  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20.  Some  critics 
have  pronounced  this  section  a  composition  of 
Samuel's;  but  the  mention  of  horses  and  of  a 
possible  return  to  Egypt  in  verse  16  is  a  weighty 
argument  against  the  opinion.) 
_  'ihe  rise  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  is  related 
in  1  Sam.  viii.  The  reason  given  was  a  desire 
to  be  like  the  nations  round,  but  the  occasion  of 
the  vigorous  expression  of  the  wish  was  the  un- 
ktoess  of  Samuel's  sons  to  rule.  Once  before  in 
tne  history  of  Israel  had  there  been  a  "king;"  for 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine, 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Shechemites,  and 
nued  for  three  years ;  but  his  power  was  local, 
ine  way -in  which  the  elders  asked  for  a  king 
was  really  blasphemous,  since  it  was  a  virtual 
rejection  of  Jehovah's  supremacy;  and  so  the 
^ord  regarded  it  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  Notwithstand- 
27-n 


ing,  the  Lord  told  Samuel  to  heed  the  request. 
To  show  the  utter  independence  of  the  divine 
action,  the  king  chosen  (Saul)  by  the  Lord  was 
a  member  of  the  least  family  of  the  least  tribe 
(Benjamin) ;  and  his  meeting  with  Samuel  was 
unexpected  (ix.,  x.)  The  consecration  was  by 
solemn  anointing  (x.  1).  Since  anointing  is 
only  spoken  of  in  the  cases  of  David,  Absalom, 
Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jehoahaz  of  Judah,  and 
only  of  Jehu  of  the  northern  kingdom,  the  rab- 
bins maintained  that  it  was  not  employed,  except 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty,  or  when 
there  was  some  exceptional  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  succession.  [This  conclusion  is  poorly 
supported.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  anoint- 
ing, both  in  Judah  and  Israel,  was  invariable,  and 
only  the  mention  of  it  occasional.]  The  oil  used 
on  these  occasions  was  "  holy  oil  "  (1  Kings  i.  39), 
and  it  was  poured  by  the  high  priest.  It  made 
its  recipient  "Jehovah's  anointed,"  and  this  was 
the  ordinary  designation  of  the  theocratic  king 
(Ps.  xx.  6,  xxviii.  8,  etc.).  The  anointing  was 
the  symbol,  partly  of  the  divine  consecration,  and 
partly  of  the  divine  equipment  for  the  office 
through  gifts  and  graces.  After  it,  the  person  of 
the  king  was  sacred ;  and  it  was  sacrilegious  to 
kill  him,  eVen  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
6,  10,  xxvi.  9,  16 ;  2  Sam.  i.  14).  Among  the 
other  ceremonies  connected  with  an  anointing  was 
the  coronation  with  the  crown-diadem,  in  sign  of 
kingly  dignity  (2  Kings  xi.  12).  This  diadem 
was  worn  by  the  king  as  part  of  his  uniform 
(2  Sam.  i.  10). 

In  the  case  of  Saul  some  little  time  elapsed 
between  his  consecration  and  his  establishment- 
over  the  kingdom.  The  latter  was  the  direct  act 
of  Samuel,  who  assembled  the  people  at  Mizpeh, 
showed  them  the  chosen  king,  and  then  told 
them  the  "manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  then 
wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  x.  25).  This  writing  was  not, 
however,  a  constitution  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
a  covenant  between  king  and  people,  like  David's 
(2  Sam.  v.  2,  3),  and  such  as  Jehoiada  subse- 
quently composed  in  the  case  of  Joash  (2  Kings 
xi.  17).  That  this  covenant  should  not  become 
a  dead  letter,  but  really  check  the  action  of  the 
king,  was  the  care  of  the  prophets.  The  idea  of 
theocracy  was  nearest  realized  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

The  theocratic  king  was  declared  to  be  the 
"  son  of  God,"  the  first-born  among  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  lxxxix.  27,  28; 
cf.  ii.  7).  Since  his  divine  sonship  and  election 
were  correlative  terms,  there  was,  on  God's  part, 
an  expression  of  the  tenderest  love  for  the  king 
as  the  prince  of  the  chosen  people.  And,  because 
the  king  stood  in  this  relation,  his  glory  was  a 
reflection  of  the  divine ;  his  judgeship,  also,  was 
a  divine  act :  he  was,  in  short,  the  earthly  repre- 
sentative of  the  heavenly  king,  and  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23).  David's 
psalms  sufficiently  show  how  thoroughly  he  en- 
tered into  the  theocratic  idea  (cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10, 
xlviii.  2,  xx.  6,  ex.  2).  The  theocratic  kingdom 
was  to  last  forever  (2  Sam.  vii.  10).  The  king- 
ship, under  David  and  Solomon,  took  on  a  priestly 
character,  for  the  king  prayed  in  the  name  _oi 
the  people  (1  Kings  viii.) ;  yet  there  was  no  in- 
fringement of  priestly  rights  and  privileges,  for 
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no  king  of  Judah  offered  sacrifices  by  his  own 
hand.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  government 
had  a  popular  character.  There  was  no  worship 
of  the  king,  as  among  other  Oriental  peoples : 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  directly  and  at  any  time 
accessible,  administered  justice  personally,  and 
moved  freely  among  the  people.  (Compare  the 
life  of  an  Egyptian  king,  bound  by  etiquette.) 
Like  Orientals,  however,  the  king  had  his  harem, 
and  it  fell  to  his  successor  as  part  of  his  posses- 
sions ;  so  that  taking  it  was  equivalent  to  suc- 
cession, and  a  request  for  any  member  of  it 
treasonable :  hence  Ahithophel's  advice  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  21 ;  cf.  also  2  Sam.  xii.  8,  lii.  7;  1  Kings 
ii.  17  sqq.).  The  succession  was  usually  given 
to  the  first-born  son  (2  Chron.  xxi.  3),  yet  there 
were  exceptions,  as  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30). 
During  a  minority,  the  kingdom  was  under  a 
regent  (2  Kings  xii.  2).     As  a  rule,  the  mother 


of  the  king  (the  queen-mother)  exercised  consid- 
erable authority,  and  her  name  is  always  given 
in  the  official  record  of  an  accession  (1  Kings 
xiv.  21,  xv.  2,  etc.).  The  king  bowed  himself 
unto  her  (1  Kings  ii.  19),  while  the  king's  wives 
bowed  themselves  to  him  (1  Kings  i.  16). 

The  disruption  destroyed  the  theocratic  gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  the  northern  kingdom  was 
concerned,  but  it  was  continued  respecting  the 
house  of  David;  and  it  was  to  the  restoration 
of  the  splendor  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  that  the 
prophets  looked  (cf.  Hos.  iii.  5).  The  Herodian 
dynasty  was  a  mere  caricature. 

The  court  officers  under  David  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16-18),  not  counting  the  princes  (1  Kings  iv.  2), 
who  were  also  the  king's  councillors,  were  as 
follows :  (1)  The  general  of  the  army ;  (2)  The 
captain  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  the 
king's  body-guard ;  (3)  The  chancellor,  who  was 
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KINGDOMS. 

B.C. 

Saul 

40  years. 

1095 

Uzziah 

or 
Azariah 

52.. 

Pulof 
Nineveh. 

11  !  [Anarchy.] 

r'Zaehariah  (6mos.) 
>— jShallum  (1  mo.) 

David 

40. 

10  |Menahem. 
2  pPekahiah. 

Tiglath- 
Pileser  of 

20 

Pekah. 

Assyria. 

Hiram  of 

Jotham 

16. 

Tyre. 

Rezin  of 

Solomon 

40. 

1000 

Ahaz 

16.    9  rTAnarchy-] 

9~)  Hoshea. 

Syria. 

Kingdom 

DIVIDED  975  B.C. 

Rezon  of 
Syria. 
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28 
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29. 
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41 
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1 

Diagram  of  the  Kings. —The  design  of  the  foregoing  table  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  to  represent  to  the  eye 
the  order  in  which  the  kings  reigned,  and  the  dates  and  relative  duration  of  their  reigns.  The  period  of  Jewish  history  covered 
by  the  table  is  from  B.C.  1095  to  B.C.  586,  or  about  509  years. 


full.  ,  „  _„ ,     = 

them!    This  will  explain  several  of  the  figures  given.  "Jeno'shaphat  associated  jehoram  with  him  during  the  last  "two  yeart 
of  his  reign  :  so  Jehoshaphat's  "  25  years  "  and  Jehoram's  "  6  years  "  overlap  each  other. 

1  Reprinted  (by  permission  of  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union)  from  Schaff's  Bible  Dictionary. 
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not  simply  the  chronicler  [as  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, 2  Sam.  viii.  16,  see  margin],  but  president 
of  the  council,  and  first  minister  of  the  crown ; 
(4)  The  secretary  of  state ;  (5)  "  The  officer,"  i.e., 
who  had  charge  of  the  levies;  (6)  Priests;  (7) 
Courtiers.  To  these  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  5,  6) 
added ;  (8)  The  officer  over  the  twelve  officers  who 
in  turn  for  a  month  provided  victuals  for  the 
kin0'  and  his  household ;  (9)  The  officer  over  the 
household.  In  addition,  there  were  the  usual 
subordinate  court  servants.  "  Eunuchs  "  appear 
first  to  have  been  employed  in  the  northern  king- 
dom (1  Kings  xxii.  9  marg.),  but  later  in  Judah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  11  marg.).  By  the  term,  perhaps 
often  only  an  office  is  meant. 

The  royal  revenue  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  11 
sq.,  xii.  30),  and  from  presents  more  or  less  vol- 
untary (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20,  etc.),  not  only  by 
his  subjects,  but  by  strangers ;  and  these,  in  the 
case  of  Solomon,  amounted  to  a  good  deal,  and 
were  regularly  given  (1  Kings  x.  25).  The  king- 
also  had  private  property  (cf.  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25-31).  He  also  exercised  the  right  to  levy  a 
tribute  of  bond-service,  not  only  from  the  rem- 
nants of  the  conquered  peoples  (1  Kings  ix.  20, 
21),  but  also  from  the  Israelites  (1  Kings  v.  13, 
xii.  4),  and  on  two  occasions  collected  a  sort  of 
tax  from  the  men  of  wealth  in  order  to  buy  off 
an  invader  (Pul,  2  Kings  xv.  20 ;  Pharaoh-nechoh, 

Xxiii.  35).  OEHLER.    (VON  ORELLI.) 

KINGS,  First  and  Second  Book  of.  The  two 
books  were  originally  one.  The  separation  was 
first  made  by  the  LXX.  (followed  by  the  Vulgate, 
and  so  in  modern  versions),  which  joined  them 
with  First  and  Second  Samuel  under  the  general 
caption  Kings ;  so  that  the  four  together  consti- 
tuted four  books  of  Kings  Daniel  Bomberg 
transferred  this  nomenclature  into  our  Hebrew 
Bibles. 

Our  Kings  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
1.  The  history  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.-xi.),  with 
the  subdivisions ;  (a)  His  ascent  of  the  throne 
(i.-ii.)  ;  (b)  His  brilliant  reign  (iii.  1-ix.  9),  under 
which  come  (a)  his  marriage,  prayer,  and  judicial 
wisdom  (iii.),  (P)  his  court  and  officers,  might, 
splendor,  and  wisdom  (iv.-v.  16),  (y)  his  build- 
ing operations  with  help  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
and  consecration  of  the  temple  (v.  17-ix.  9); 
(c)  His  foreign  affairs,  great  reputation  and  reve- 
nue, his  degeneracy  through  polygamy  and  idola- 
try, its  consequences,  and  his  death  (ix.  10-xi. 
43).  2.  The  synchronous  history  of  the  divided 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  (1  Kings  xii.  1- 
2Kingsxvii.  41), with  the  subdivisions;  («)  The 
nistory  of  the  separation,  and  the  hostile  position 
9s\  H  kln§doms  until  Ahab's  reign  (xii.  1-xvi. 
^»);  (6)  The  dynasty  of  Ahab,  the  fatal  league  of 
toe  two  royal  houses,  to  the  slaying  of  Jehoram 
oo  o^?1  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  by  Jehu  (xvi. 
f  r  u  gs  x<  36) '  (c)  The  history  of  the  dynasty 
f  JTe^u  to  the  overthrow  of  Israel  (xi.  1-xvii.  41). 
t  I°e.  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from 
"ezekiah  to  its  overthrow  and  the  Babylonian 
exile  (xvm.  1-xxv.).  With  the  release  and  ele- 
vation of  Jehoiachin  at  the  court  of  Evil-merodach 
the  history  ends. 

go  ^ingS  is  no  mere  chronicle>  but  a  work 
g  verned  throughout  by  a  single  purpose,  which 
was  to  show  the  fatal  effect  of  disobedience  upon 


the  chosen  people.  This  is  expressed  in  2  Kings 
xvii.  7  sqq.,  which  in  few  words  tells  how  Israel, 
in  both  kingdoms,  had  transgressed  the  plain  di- 
vine commands  communicated  through  prophets, 
especially  by  idolatry,  and  thus  prepared  their 
fall ;  but  further,  that  for  Judah  there  was  hope 
of  restoration,  if  it  would  listen  to  the  prophets. 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  the  elevation  of 
Jehoiachin  was  a  pledge.  Agreeably  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  history,  the  position  of  each  successive 
king,  from  Solomon  down,  towards  the  high  places, 
is  clearly  stated.  In  Kings  are  no  less  than  nine- 
teen prophetic  words  and  speeches.  Another 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  history  is  the  regular 
recurrence  of  identical,  synonymous,  and  analo- 
gous expressions  to  express  the  beginning,  dura- 
tion, and  close  of  each  reign,  the  death  and  burial 
of  each  king,  and  the  theocratic  value  of  his  work. 
E.g.  in  1  Kings  cf.  xi.  43,  xiv.  20  sq. ;  cf.  xv.  3, 
xxii.  43;  cf.  xiv.  9,  xv.  26;  cf.  viii.  16,  ix.  4; 
cf.  viii.  61,  xi.  4.  It  links  itself  immediately  on 
Samuel,  and  thus  closes  the  great  history  which 
begins  with  Gen.  i. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Kings  to  make  continual 
references  to  the  original  sources.  Up  to  1  Kings 
ii.  46  it  draws  from  Samuel's  source  for  the  history 
of  David.  For  the  history  of  Solomon  it  refers 
to  the  "book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,"  xi.  41; 
for  that  of  the  kings  after  Solomon,  it  refers  four- 
teen times  to  the  "  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,"  and  seventeen  times  to  a  similar 
"  book  "  for  Israel.  Such  references  are  lacking 
only  in  the  cases  of  Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  and  Je- 
hoahaz  of  the  southern,  and  in  that  of  Jehoram 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  books  were  doubt- 
less official  records.  Of  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter was  the  "commentary  of  the  book  of  the 
kings,"  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.  The 
histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  rest  upon  an  inde- 
pendent, prophetic,  Ephraimitish  source. 

The  age  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  While  through- 
out the  book  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the 
temple  are  spoken  of  as  standing  (to  which  period, 
and  not  to  the  exile,  the  recurrent  formula,  "  unto 
this  day,"  refers),  the  closing  verses  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27-30)  set  us  in  the  middle  of  the  exile  ;  and  so, 
while  the  book  as  a  whole  was  written  before  the 
exile,  it  was  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by- 
some  one  of  the  exiles.  The  Talmud  ascribes 
the  book  to  Jeremiah  (Baba  bathra  15"),  and  surely 
the  verbal  and  mental  relationship  between  it 
and  his  writings  is  striking  (2  Kings  xxiv.  18- 
xxv.  30,  and  Jer.  Hi.  are  almost  word  for  word 
identical)  ;  but  the  first  arises  from  their  being 
written  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  familiarity 
of  the  author  of  Kings  with  Jeremiah's  writ- 
ings ;  while  the  second  relationship  merely  shows 
the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  not  their 
common  origin.  All  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
matter  is,  that  the  Book  of  the  Kings  was  sub- 
stantially written  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
the  redaction  took  place  after  B.C.  561,  and  be- 
fore B.C.  536,  the  close  of  the  exile. 

The  historicity  of  the  book  is  universally  recog- 
nized. The  acknowledged  difficulties  in  chro- 
nology result  from  textual  errors  and  corruptions. 

Lit. — Modern  commentators  are  Keil  (Mos- 
cow, 1845;  new  ed.,  Leipzig,  1864),  Thenius 
(Leipzig,  1849;  2d  ed.,  1873),  Bahr  (Bielefeld, 
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1868  [translated  in  the  Lange  series,  New  York, 
1872,  Rawlinson  (in  the  Speaker's  Commentary, 
London  and  New  York,  1873),  J.  Hammond  (in 
the  Pulpit  Commentary,  London,  1882)].   VOLCK. 

KING'S  EVIL,  as  scrofula  was  called,  from  the 
belief,  which  prevailed  for  many  centuries  in 
France  and  England,  that  scrofula  could  be  cured 
by  the  touch  of  the  king ;  the  power  to  work  this 
miracle  being  "  part  of  the  religion  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  king."  In  the  English  Prayer- 
Book  down  to  1719,  there  was  a  special  service 
(part  of  the  Liturgy)  to  give  due  solemnity  to 
the  act.  (See  Hook's  Church  Dictionary.)  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (1042-66)  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  and  Anne  (1702-14)  the  last,  to 
"touch"  for  the  disease.  It  is  said  that  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  last  child 
"touched."  Charles  II.  (1660-84)  "touched" 
more  persons  than  any  other  monarch,  averaging- 
four  thousand  a  year.  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
the  Young  Pretender,  tried  in  1745  to  curry  favor 
by  "  touching"  at  Holyrood  Palace.  Among  the 
French  kings  who  practised  the  act  may  be  men- 
tion Louis  XL  (1461-83)  in  1480,  Charles  V1IL 
(1483-98)  at  Rome  and  Naples  in  1495,  Francis  I. 
(1515-47)  in  1527,  and  Louis  XVI.  (1774-93)  at 
Rheims  in  1775. 

KINGSLEY,  Calvin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist- 
Episcopal  bishop ;  b.  at  Annsville,  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  Sept.  8,  1812  ;  d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  April 
6,  1870.  After  graduation  at  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville,  Penn.  (1841),  he  entered  its  faculty  as 
professor  of  mathematics,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  of  pastoral  labor,  continued  in  it 
until  1856,  when  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a 
bishop ;  in  May,  1869,  started  upon  an  episcopal 
tour  around  the  world,  visited  the  conferences  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  those  at  Foochow,  China,  at 
Bareily,  India,  and  was  passing  through  Syria 
when  he  died.  Besides  controversial  works,  he 
published  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1845 ;  Round  the  World,  Cincinnati,  1870, 
2  vols. 

KINGSLEY,  Charles,  b.  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Dev- 
onshire, Eng.,  June  12, 1819  ;  d.  at  Eversley,  Jan. 
23,  1875.  He  entered  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1840,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  classical  and  mathematical  student.  Evers- 
ley in  Hampshire  was  his  first  and  last  charge ; 
originally  as  curate,  finally  as  rector.  It  was  a 
spot  which  above  all  others  he  loved,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God  its  rustic  beauty  bound  the 
two  ends  of  his  life  together.  He  no  sooner  be- 
gan to  preach  than  he  began  to  publish  ;  and  his 
village  sermons,  which  at  once  made  a  mark  on 
English  homiletic  literature,  appeared  in  1844. 
Poet  as  well  as  preacher,  he  wrote,  four  years  after- 
wards, The  Saint's  Tragedy,  or  True  Story  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  in  which,  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  mediaeval  life  and  sentiment,  he  brought  out 
the  idea  of  true  wedded  love  in  its  simple  purity, 
contrasted  with  the  falsities  of  a  superstitious 
asceticism.  His  own  wedded  life  furnished  one 
of  the  most  charming  instances  of  the  kind  on 
record.  Not,  however,  in  poetical  sentimentalism, 
or  in  domestic  felicity,  did  he  allow  his  time  to 
be  absorbed  ;  but  looking  on  the  state  of  society 
in  England,  especially  amongst  men  of  the  work- 
ing-class, he  steadfastly  set   before  himself  the 


task  of  a  social  reformer,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Maurice,  and  other  like-minded  per- 
sons. He  laid  a  foundation  for  manifold  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  working-men,  intellectu- 
ally, morally,  and  religiously  :  classes  for  mental 
instruction,  and  unions  for  pecuniary  benefit 
sprung  out  of  his  efforts  at  a  period  when  such 
efforts  were  by  no  means  popular.  He  studied 
the  condition  of  people  in  London  workshops  and 
in  rural  districts,  and,  after  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  problem  of  their  elevation,  wrought  out  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  by  composing  two  memora- 
ble works  of  fiction,  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet, 
published  in  1849,  and  Yeast,  a  Problem,  published 
in  1851.  Letters  on  university  reform  speedily 
followed,  with  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy on  social  doctrines,  occasioned  by  the  novels 
he  had  written,  especially  the  last.  Hypatia,  or 
New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face,  appeared  in  1853,  in 
which  he  drew  the  liveliest  picture  ever  seen  of 
the  social  condition  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  Greek  philosophy  and  Gothic  Pagan- 
ism came  into  conflict  with  the  advancement  of 
Christianity,  already  deteriorated  by  asceticism 
and  superstition.  In  all  those  works,  under  a 
clothing  of  fiction  he  sought  to  exhibit  lessons 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  their  bearing  on  his 
own  age,  and  the  evils  which  surrounded  him  in 
Church  and  State.  With  this  work  may  be  cou- 
pled Alexandria  and  her  Schools  ;  and  within  the 
historical  class  of  his  productions  we  must  not 
overlook  his  lectures  on  The  Roman  and  the  Teu- 
ton ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  his  philoso- 
phy and  his  imagination  too  much  influenced  his 
reading  of  facts.  He  was  fond  of  North  Devon,, 
and  pitched  his  tent  there  for  a  time,  and,  amidst 
the  inspiring  scenes  and  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, sat  down  to  write  Westward  Ho !  paint- 
ing in  vivid  colors  the  adventures  of  the  grand 
old  sea-kings  of  Elizabeth's  times,  when  they 
made  their  daring  expeditions  to  the  New  World. 
This  book,  issued  in  1855,  touched  a  chord  in 
English  hearts  which  has  never  ceased  to  vibrate  'f 
and  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  found  and 
still  find  enchantments  in  these  brilliant  pages. 
The  same  year  saw  his  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy- 
Tales,  relating  the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and 
other  classical  legends  with  exquisite  simplicity 
and  skill.  The  Water  Babies,  a  wild  fairy-tale, 
full  of  incredible  dreams ;  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders 
of  the  Seashore ,  Hereward  the  Wake,  last  of  the 
English  ;  Prose  Idyls,  New  and  Old,  —  these  are  all 
full  of  imagination,  wreathed  around  facts  in  na- 
ture and  facts  in  history.  Kingsley  had  a  keen 
eye  for  scientific  inquiry,  as  well  as  a  poet's  taste 
for  beauty  everywhere  ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
his  loving  friend  Dean  Stanley,  "  that  listening- 
ear,  like  that  of  the  hero  in  the  fairy-tale,  seemed 
almost  to  catch  the  growing  of  the  grass,  and  the 
opening  of  the  shell."  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  The  Good  News  of  God,  Sermons  for  the 
Tunes,  Discipline,  The  Water  of  Life,  and  All- 
Saints'  Day:  and  though  he  was  at  home  in  poetry 
and  fiction,  he  found  a  more  desired  home  in  the 
Christian  pulpit,  where,  with  the  outspokenness 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  he  rebuked  the  sinsof  the 
age,  and  called  on  high  and  low  to  live  lives  ot 
righteousness  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God  and 
Christ.     He  was  much  more  of  a  practical  than  a 
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theoretic  theologian,  and  seems  to  have  known 
and  cared  very  little  about  the  history  of  opinion, 
or  about  systems  of  divinity.  And  he  did  not 
brino'  out  in  his  ministry  all  the  truths  which  are 
precious  to  Evangelical  Christians.  He  was  not 
only  rector  of  Eversley,  but  canon  of  Chester,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1870,  thence  he  was 
transferred  to  a  canonry  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  a  royal  chaplain.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
as  a  youth  listened  to  his  lectures,  and  with  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Queen's  family  he  was  a 
great" favorite.  His  preaching  at  the  abbey  at- 
tracted great  crowds ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  loss 
was  keenly  felt  by  those  who  only  for  a  few 
months  nocked  round  his  pulpit.  The  visit  he 
paid  to  America,  and  the  lectures  he  delivered 
there,  made  a  deep  impression,  and  he  returned 
from  his  Western  travels  in  1874  to  die  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Individuality  and  earnestness  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  were  exemplified  in  his  life. 
He  was  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever  did,  hav- 
ing in  him  a  genius  and  a  spiritual  force  which 
no  words  or  deeds  could  ever  exhaust.  His  letters 
and  memoirs  of  his  life,  in  two  volumes,  are  edited 
by  his  wife,  London,  1876#;  abridged  edition,  in  one 
volume,  Xew  York,  1877*       JOHX  STOUGHTON. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S. ;  b.  at 
Nottingham,  March  28,  1725;  d.  in  London,  Oct. 
8, 1795.  He  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  but  from  1753  was  a 
Unitarian  pastor  in  London,  and  teacher  in  Uni- 
tarian theological  institutions.  His  reputation 
rests  upon  his  editorial  work,  upon  five  volumes 
of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
London,  1778-93  (down  to  "  Fastolff : "'  a  part  of 
vol.  vi.  —  Featley-Foster  —  was  printed ;  but 
Dibdin  says  only  two  copies  of  this  part  are 
known),  upon  the  Works  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lard- 
ner  (London,  178S,  11  vols. ;  last  edition  in  1827, 
10  vols.),  and  upon  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Philip 
Doddridge.  He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Lardner, 
Capt.  Cook  (1788),  and  others. 

KIR,  mentioned  (2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Amos.  i.  5,  ix. 
7)  as  the  place  whence  the  Syrians  came  before 
they  settled  in  the  regions  north  of  Palestine, 
and  to  which  Tiglath-pileser  sent  the  prisoners 
after  the  conquest  of  Damascus.  It  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  identify  the  place. 

KIRCHENTAG  (church  diet)  is  the  German 
name  of  a  periodical  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  various  evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  — 
the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Reformed,  the  United, 
and  the  Moravian  (Unitas  Fratrum),—  on  the 
oasis  of  the  common  evangelical  principle  of 
heir  confessions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  common  organization  of  their  denomi- 
nations. The  conventions  took  their  beginning 
ni  1S48.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  passionate 
aemand  for  political  unity  which  at  that  moment 
r  n?  ,niost  men's  minds  in  Germany  should 
•'U  forth  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  More- 
over, it  seemed  as  if  the  State  were  going  to  dis- 

le  h*  °ld  COIUlection  with  the  Church,  and 
ave  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  organization  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
with  u-  i°m  the  Peculiar  coloring  of  infidelity 
In  a  •,  the  P°litical  movement  was  tainted. 
L  PrlL'  1848'  Bethmann-Hollweg,  professor  of 
*Z  m  •  university  of  Bonn,  published  a  Vor- 
a9  emer  evangelischen  Kirchenversammlung  im 


laufenden  Jahre  1848,  proposing  that  representa- 
tive men  of  the  various  evangelical  churches  in 
Germany  should  meet  together,  and  discuss  the 
situation.  In  May,  same  year,  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  Sandhof,  near  Francfort,  the  idea 
obtained  a  more  definite  form  by  the  efforts  of 
Philipp  Wackernagel  of  Wiesbaden.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  charged  with  inviting 
representative  men  of  the  various  evangelical 
denominations  to  meet  at  Sandhof,  June  21,  and 
discuss  the  question  how  the  various  evangelical 
State  churches  could  be  organized  into  one  com- 
mon confession  church.  Eighty-eight  men  were 
present,  among  whom  were  Bethmann-Hollweg 
and  Dorner  from  Bonn,  Ullmann  and  Hundesha- 
gen  from  Heidelberg,  Zimmermann  and  Palmer 
from  Darmstadt;  and  the  first  Kirchentag was  con- 
vened at  Wittenberg,  Sept.  21,  1848.  More  than 
five  hundred  delegates  met,  and  the  assembly 
agreed,  (1)  That  the  evangelical  church  communi- 
ties of  Germany  should  form  a  unity ;  (2)  That  the 
unity  should  not  have  the  form  of  a  union,  abol- 
ishing the  differences  of  confession,  but  only  the 
form  of  a  confederacy  ;  (3)  That  the  confederacy, 
based  on  the  common  evangelical  principle  of  the 
confessions,  should  leave  to  each  Church  to  ar- 
range its  relations  to  the  State,  its  constitution,  its 
ritual,  and  doctrinal  system,  as  it  pleased;  while 
(4)  The  confederacy  as  such  should  represent  the 
unity,  bear  witness  against  the  non-evangelical 
churches,  administer  advice  and  support,  defend 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  belong  to  every 
evangelical  church,  etc.  The  confederacy  was 
never  established,  and  no  Kirchentag  has  been 
convened  since  1871.  Nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influence, 
both  spiritual  and  material.  From  it  sprang  the 
Kongressfiir  innere  Mission,  which  holds  its  annual 
meetings  at  various  places  in  Germany,  and  has 
greatly  extended  its  activity  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  leading  genius  was  Dr.  Wichern  till 
his  death  (1S81).  See  the  transactions  of  the 
several  sessions  of  the  Kirchentag  at  Witten- 
berg, Berlin,  Stuttgart,  etc.,  published  by  Hertz, 
Berlin.  wilhelm  batjr. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  b.  at  Geyssa,  near  Ful- 
da,  1601  ;  d.  in  Rome,  1680;  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  most  prolific  writers  of  his  time.  In 
1618  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
taught  mathematics  at  Wurzburg  (whence  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Swedes),  and  afterwards  in  Rome. 
Among  his  works,  most  of  which  treat  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  subjects,  are  Ars  magna  lucis  et 
umbra;,  Mundus  subterraneus,  Area  No'e,  Turris  Ba- 
bel, etc.  He  founded  the  first  museum  of  natural 
history  (in  Rome).  His  autobiography  and  letters 
were  edited  by  Lougenmahtel,  Augsburg,  1684. 

KIRCHHOFER,  Melchior,  b.  Jan.  3,  1775,  at 
Schaffhausen ;  d.  Feb.  13,  1853,  at  Stein,  iu  the 
canton  of  Schaffhausen,  where  he  was  appointed 
minister  in  1808,  after  studving  at  Marburg,  1794- 
96.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  church-historians 
Switzerland  has  produced,  wrote  monographs  on 
S.  Hofmeister  (1810),  Oswald  Myconius  (1813), 
Werner  Steiner  (1818),  Berthold  Haller  (1828), 
Guillaume  Farel  (1831),  and  continued  Hottin- 
ger's  Helvetische  Kirchenqeschichte.  [He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Johannes  Kirchhofer,  who 
composed  the  able  book,  Quellensammlung  zur 
Geschiclite  des  Neulestamentlichen   Canons  bis  auf 
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Hieronymus,  Zurich,  1844,  upon  which  Professor 
A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.,  based  his  book,  Canoncity, 
Edinburgh,  1880.]  HAGENBACH. 

KIRK,  Edward  Norris,  D.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Aug.  14, 1802 ;  d.  in  Boston,  March  27, 1874.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1820, 
and,  after  a  brief  study  of  law,  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1825.  From  1829  to  1837  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany,  N.Y. ;  the  years  from  1837  to  1842  were 
spent  in  Europe,  and  in  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  interest  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary.  From  1842  to 
1871  he  was  pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church 
(Congregational),  Boston,  Mass.  During  his  last 
years  he  was  almost  entirely  blind.  Dr.  Kirk  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, and  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Roman-Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
He  published  Memorial  of  Rev.  John  Chester,  D.D. 
(Albany,  1829),  Lectures  on  Christ's  Parables  (New 
York,  1856),  two  volumes  of  Sermons  (New  York, 
1840,  and  Boston,  1860);  translations  of  Gaussen's 
Theopneusty  (New  York,  1842),  and  Canon  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (abridged,  Boston,  1862),  and  of 
J.  F.  Astie's  Louis  Fourteenth,  arid  the  Writers  of 
his  Age  (Boston,  1855).  His  Lectures  on  Revivals, 
edited  by  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  appeared  Boston,  1874. 
See  D.  0.  Mears  :  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk, 
D.D.,  Boston,  1877. 

KIRKLAND,  Samuel,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Dec.  1,  1744 ;  d.  at  Clinton,  N. Y.,  Feb.  28,  1808. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1765 ;  ordained  in  the  Congregational  ministry, 
1766 ;  was  a  famous  missionary  among  the  Six 
Nations,  and,  after  serving  as  an  army  chaplain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  returned  to  his  work 
among  the  Indians.  He  founded  at  Whitestown, 
N.Y.,  in  1793,  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy, 
from  which  sprang  Hamilton  College.  See  his 
Memoir  in  Sparks's  American  Biography. — John 
Thornton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  Aug.  17, 1770;  d.  at  Boston, 
April  26,  1840.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1789 ;  pastor  of  the  Summer-street  (Con- 
gregational) Church,  Boston,  1794-1810;  and  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  1810-28.  His  presidency 
marks  a  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege. He  wrote  a  life  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  edited 
his  works,  Boston,  1809. 

KIRK-SESSION  is  the  lowest  court  in  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  Scotland,  the  same  that  is 
called  the  "  session  "  in  America,  consisting  of  the 
minister  and  elders. 

KIRWAN,  Walter  Blake,  b.  at  Galway,  Ireland, 
1750 ;  d.  in  1805.  Educated  in  the  English  Jesuit 
College  of  St.  Omer,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
became  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy 
at  Louvain  ;  but  in  1787  he  entered  the  Protestant 
ministry,  held  various  charges,  and  died,  as  dean 
of  Killala,  1810.  He  enjoyed  extraordinary  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher,  and  was  particularly  noted  for 
his  charity  sermons.  Some  of  these  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  a  sketch  of  his  life  :  Sermons,  London, 
1814;  2d  ed.,  1816.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
"  Kirwan  "  was  the  pseudonyme  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray. 

KI'SHON,  or,  in  Ps.  lxxx.  9,  Ki'son,  the  present 
Nabr  Mukutta,  rises  on  Tabor  and  Little  Her- 
mon,  and  flows  through  the  plains  of  Esdraelon 


and  Acre,  into  the  Mediterranean,  —  a  torrent  in 
the  winter  time,  but  almost  dry  during  summer. 
See  Judg.  iv.  7,  v.  21 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  40. 

KISS  OF  PEACE,  The,  occurs  very  early,  both 
in  the  life  and  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  a  symbol  of  brotherhood  and  love 
(Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ; 
1  Thess.  v.  26;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  became,  in- 
deed, the  common  form  of  greeting  each  other, 
especially  when  people  met  in  the  church ;  and  it 
was  given  unrestrictedly,  without  regard  to  sex, 
rank,  or  age,  as  a  natural  expression  of  that  com- 
munity of  spirit  which  bound  together  all  the 
members  of  the  church.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  such  a  custom  involved  many  inconveniences, 
and  was  liable  to  degenerate.  Tertullian  (Ad 
Uxor.,  2,  4)  speaks  of  the  annoyance  it  must  be 
to  a  heathen  husband  to  see  his  Christian  wife 
exchange  the  kiss  of  peace  with  her  religious 
brethren.  Origen  (7n  Rom.,  x.  33)  inculcates 
that  the  kiss  shall  be  holy,  that  is,  chaste  and  sin- 
cere, and  not  like  the  kiss  of  Judas,  but  expres- 
sive of  peace  and  simplicity  unfeigned.  And 
Clement  of  Alexandria  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
censure  those  shameless  .kisses  which  made  the 
churches  resound,  and  occasioned  foul  suspicions 
and  evil  reports  (Posdog.,  13,  11).  Thus  certain 
restrictions  soon  became  necessary.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (8,  2),  prescribe  that  when 
the  deacon  says,  "  Salute  ye  one  another  with  the 
holy  kiss,"  the  clergy  shall  salute  the  bishop,  and 
of  the  laity  the  men  the  men,  and  the  women  the 
women ;  and  similar  restrictions  were  made  by 
contemporary  and  later  councils.  But  in  that,  or 
in  a  somewhat  similar  iovai,  the  custom  has  sur- 
vived down  to  our  time  in  the  Eastern  Church ; 
and  in  the  Western  it  was  not  wholly  superseded 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  plate  of  wood 
or  metal  (osculatorium),  stamped  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  crucifixion,  was  kissed,  first  by 
the  priest,  and  then  by  all  the  communicants  in 
succession,  as  a  token  of  their  mutual  love  in 
Christ.  With  respect  to  the  special  use  of  the 
kiss  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  church,  at  com- 
munion, baptism,  wedding,  etc.,  see  the  elabo- 
rate article  by  Edmund  Venables,  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham  :  Christian  Antiquities,  ii.  902. 

KITTO,  John,  b.  at  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Dec.  4, 
1804;  d.  at  Cannstadt,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany, 
Nov.  25,  1854.  His  father  was  a  poor  mason 
and  a  drunkard,  who  could  afford  him  only  three 
years'  schooling ;  and  so,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he 
began  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  barber's  appren- 
tice, but  was  dismissed  for  supposed  connivance 
at  theft.  On  Feb.  13,  1817,  he  was  assisting  his 
father  at  his  trade ;  but,  "  when  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell,  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  feet,  into  the  court  beneath."  By  this 
fall  he  was  severely  injured  bodily,  and  totally 
and  permanently  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
On  recovering  his  strength,  he  resorted  to  various- 
expedients  to  gain  a  few  pennies  whereby  he 
might  buy  books;  for  reading  was  his  passion. 
His  pitiable  condition  —  "pinched  with  hunger,, 
shivering  in  rags,  crawling  about  with  exposed 
and  bleeding  feet"  — led  to  his  being  put  in  the 
Plymouth  workhouse,  Nov.  15,  1819 ;  and  there 
he  remained  until  July  17,  1823,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months  (1821-22)  of  indentureship 
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to  a  shoemaker  in  the  place,  who  cruelly  treated 
him.  In  1823  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
famous  scientist  Harvey,  and  ultimately  of  other 
educated  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles he  wrote  for  the  Plymouth  Weekly  Journal; 
and  he  obtained  through  them  the  post  of  sub- 
librarian of  the  Plymouth  Public  Library.  The 
tide  had  turned  with  him.  From  this  position 
he  passed,  in  1824,  into  the  service  of  a  Mr. 
Groves,  a  dentist  at  Exeter.  In  1825  appeared 
his  first  volume,  Essays  and  Letters,  with  a  Short 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  Plymouth.  Through  Mr. 
Groves's  mediation,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Association  as  printer;  and  in  July, 
1825,  he  went,  to  learn  that  art,  to  the  Missionary 
College  at  Islington.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  now 
began  Persian.  Owing  to  an  unhappy  misunder- 
standing, he  resigned  December,  1826.  The  fault 
was  equally  his  and  the  committee's.  Kitto  was 
too  much  given  to  literature  to  be  an  efficient 
printer ;  and  as  he  never  brooked  control,  and  the 
committee  did  not  deal  properly  with  his  sensitive 
$nd  extraordinary  nature,  never  supposing  that 
the  man  whom  they  hired  as  a  mere  printer  had 
such  lofty  pretensions  to  authorship,  a  rupture 
was  inevitable.  He  repented  of  the  step  he  had 
taken;  and,  by  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he 
was  restored  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  sent 
to  Malta,  where  he  lived  for  eighteen  months. 
But,  owing  to  the  same  absorption  in  literary 
matters,  he  broke  his  rash  pledge  to  abstain  from 
literary  pursuits,  and  so  was  supposed  by  the 
society  to  be  unable  to  do  as  much  printing  as 
was  required.  Nothing  remained  but  for  him  to 
leave  their  employ.  Arrived  in  London,  he  met 
with  Mr.  Groves,  and  engaged  to  go  with  him  as 
tutor  to  his  family  upon  his  missionary  journey 
to  the  East.  The  party  sailed  from  Gravesend, 
June  12,  1829,  and  arrived  at  Bagdad,  Sunday, 
Dec.  6,  1829.  On  Sept.  19,  1832,  he  left  that  city 
for  England,  having  practically  exhausted  his 
usefulness  to  Mr.  Groves,  and  arrived  at  Graves- 
end  in  June,  1833.  He  obtained  employment, 
as  a  literary  hack,  with  Charles  Knight,  and  wrote 
industriously  for  the  Penny  Magazine  and  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia.  On  Sept.  21, 1833,  he  married. 
In  183o  he  began,  and  in  May,  1838,  he  finished, 
lor  Mr.  Knight,  the  Pictorial  Bible,  which  had  an 
immense  and  long-enduring  popularity.  The  first 
edition  was  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  and 
was  reprinted  the  first  year.  The  standard  edi- 
tion was  begun  in  1847,  and  finished  in  1849  (4 
vols.,  imperial  8vo).  The  work  appeared  at  first 
anonymously;  but  the  real  author  was  soon  known. 
He  had  at  last  found  his  place,  and  produced  in 
succession  the  following  works:  Uncle  Oliver's 
travels  in  Persia,  1838,  2  vols. ;  Pictorial  History 
[>J  Palestine  and  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  Com- 
plete History  of  the  Jews,  1841,  2  vols. ;  Gallery  of 
Scripture  Engravings,  1841-43,  3  vols.  ;  History 
oj  Palestine  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present 
time,  Edinburgh,  1843  ;  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature  (which  he  edited  and  largely  wrote), 
dmburgh  1843-45,  2  vols.  (3d  ed*  greatly  en- 
larged by  W.  K  Alexander,  D.D.,  London,  1866, 

0  vols  ) ;  rhe  Pictorial  Sunday  Book,  London,  1845 ; 
•*  tie  Lost  Senses,  Deafness  and  Blindness,  1845,  2 

1  «47  '  A™lent  Jerusalem,  1846  ;  Modern  Jerusalem, 
i«47  ;  The  Court  of  Persia,  1849  ;   The  People  of 


Persia,  1849  ;  The  Tabernacle  and  its  Furniture 
1849 ;  The  Bible  History  of  the  Holy  Land,  1849 
(6th  ed.,  1867)  ;  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Morning 
Readings,  1849-51,  4  vols.,  and  Evening  Readings, 
1851-53,  4  vols,  (new  edition  by  J.  L.  Porter,  D.D., 
Edinburgh,  1866,  8  vols.),  — his  most  popular,  and^ 
next  to  his  Cyclopaedia,  his  most  valuable  produc- 
tion. On  Jan.  1,  1848,  he  began  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  was  by  far  the 
most  voluminous  contributor;  but  the  Journal 
had  not  a  sufficient  pecuniary  basis,  and  involved 
him  in  heavy  loss ;  so  that  at  last,  in  1853,  after 
eleven  volumes  had  been  issued,  he  abandoned  it 
to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Burgess.  By  these  works  he 
won  a  distinguished  position  among  the  popular- 
izers  of  Bible  science.  In  1844  the  university 
of  Giessen,  Germany,  made  him  a  doctor  of 
divinity.  In  1845  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries.  On  Dec.  17,  1850, 
he  was  put  upon  the  civil  list,  and  received  a  grant 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  "  on  account  of  his 
useful  and  meritorious  works."  He  had  been  all 
his  life  subject  to  severe  headaches ;  but  in  1851 
he  manifested  decided  indications  of  cerebral 
debility,  and  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  from 
that  time  on.  In  February,  1854,  he  was  forced 
to  stop  work.  Generous  friends  raised  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  for  his  support.  On  the  9th  of 
August  he  left  for  Germany,  and  there  he  died. 

Kitto  was  a  layman,  although  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity.    His   life   was   full   of    vicissitudes,   but 
steadily  progressive.     The  contrast  between  its 
beginning  and  its  close  was  remarkable :  in  fact, 
in  the  entire  range  of  religious  biography  there 
is  scarcely  a  parallel  case.     The  totally  deaf  boy, 
who  in  poverty  and  misery,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness, wandered  upon  the   streets   of  Plymouth, 
won  for  himself  a  name  honored  in  thousands 
of  homes.     The  secret  of  his  success,  apart  from 
his  literary  gifts,  lay  in  his  indomitable  persever- 
ance, buoyed  up  by  his  great  self-confidence.    He 
never  put   a   low  estimate   upon   himself.     His 
ultimate  position  was  only  the  realization  of  the 
expectations  of  his  boyhood.    Much  of  his  success 
may  be  explained  on  the  score  of  his  deafness ; 
for,  as  he  was  totally  cut  off  from  ordinary  soci- 
ety, he  gave  all  his  time  to  study.    It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  this  connection,  that  for  some  years  he 
scarcely  spoke  a  word  ;  but,  by  the  kindly  strata- 
gem of  friends  upon  his  voyage  to  Malta,  he  was 
compelled  to  speak,  and  recovered  the  use  of  his 
vocal  organs.     His  voice  and  pronunciation  were 
peculiar,  but  he  ever  afterwards  was  intelligible. 
Having  been  all  his  life  a  voracious  and  multifa- 
rious reader,  and  a  student  whose  day  was  sixteen 
hours  long,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  acquired  much 
learning;  yet,  owing  to  his  irregular  education, 
it  would  be  perhaps  wrong  to  call  him  a  scholar. 
"  He  had  as  much  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  modern  tongues,  as  sufficed  for  his 
purpose."    Dr.  Kitto  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  very  catholic  and  liberal.    Every 
Christian  was  considered  by  him  a  brother.     His 
piety  was  genuine   and   genial,  permanent  and 
pervasive.     His  life  reads  like  a  romance;   but 
his  influence  was  real  and  most  helpful  in  his 
day,  and  is  likely  to  be  in  some  ways  permanent. 
He  consecrated  his  energies  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  and  under  his  directions 
a  multitude  explored  the  mine  of  divine  truth. 
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See  lives  of  Kitto  by  J.  E.  Ryland  (London, 
1856),  and  especially  by  John  Eadie  (Edinburgh, 
1857),  and  the  autobiographic  matter  in  Kitto's 
Lost  Senses.  SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON. 

KLARENBACH,  Adolf,  b.  at  a  farm  near  Len- 
nep,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  was  educated  at  Miinster ; 
studied  at  Cologne ;  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  participated  in  the  reformatory  movements 
at  Wesel,  at  Buderich  (where  he  worked  together 
with  the  minister,  Johann  Klopreis),  at  Osna- 
briick,  and  in  his  native  place.  In  1528  Klopreis 
was  arrested  at  Cologne,  and  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition.  Klarenbach  immediately  went 
to  the  city  to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  but  was 
also  arrested.  Cologne  was  at  that  moment  the 
principal  outpost  of  Rome  in  Germany.  Reforma- 
tory tendencies  had  shown  themselves  in  the  city ; 
but  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  magistrate,  and 
the  majority  of  the  burghers,  were  zealous  Ro- 
manists. Klopreis  escaped ;  but  Klarenbach  was 
kept  in  prison  for  eighteen  months,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  and  his  native 
city.  Together  with  Peter  Fliesteden,  he  was 
finally  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  delivered  over  for  punishment  to  the  secular 
authorities.  Sept.  28,  1529,  he  was  burnt  in  the 
square  outside  the  gate.  In  1829  the  third  cen- 
tennial of  his  martyrdom  was  celebrated  through- 
out his  native  country,  and  a  monument  erected 
in  his  honor.  "  C.  KRAFFT. 

KLEE,  Heinrich,b.  at  Coblentz,  April  20, 1800; 
d.  in  Munich,  July  28,  1811.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  seminary  of  Mayence,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  there  in  1825, 
at  Bonn  in  1830,  and  in  Munich  in  1839,  having 
been  ordained  priest  in  1823.  At  Bonn  his  posi- 
tion was  in  the  beginning  somewhat  difficult,  as 
he  was  a  decided  adversary  of  Hermes  and  the 
Hermesian  school.  He  represented  the  old  tra- 
ditional stand-point  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To 
him  revelation,  Christianity,  and  the  Church 
formed  the  one  undivided  fact  of  objective  reason, 
which  presents  no  other  problems  to  subjective 
reason  but  those  of  its  historical  development. 
But  he  was  an  able  representative  of  this  stand- 
point ;  and,  after  the  accession  of  Clemens  August 
to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  Hermesians  soon  became  empty.  Klee's  prin- 
cipal works  are,  System  d.  Kathol.  Dogmatik,  1831 ; 
Die  Ehe,  1833;  Die  Kathol.  Dogmatik;  1834-35,  3 
vols. ;  Dor/mengesch.,  1835-37,  2  vols.       LAXGE. 

KLEUKER,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  Oct.  24,  1749, 
at  Osterode,  in  Hanover;  d.  at  Kiel,  May  31, 
1827.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Gbttingen,  and  obtained  in  1773  a  position  as 
private  tutor  in  Biickeburg,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Herder.  In  1778  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Osnabriick, 
and  in  1798  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  from 
which  position  he  retired  in  1826.  He  was  a 
stanch  adversary  of  the  ever  increasing  rational- 
ism of  his  time,  and  developed  an  astounding- 
literary  activity,  which  testifies,  not  only  to  his 
industry,  but  also  to  his  erudition,  especially  in 
Oriental  languages  and  classical  literature.  See 
IIatjen  :  J.  F  Kleuker  und  Briefe  seiner  Freunde, 
Gottingen,  1842.  g.  H.  klippel. 

KLINC,  Christian  Friedrich,  b.  at  Altdorf, 
Wiirtemberg,  Nov.   4,   1800;    d.  at  Marbach-on- 


the-Neckar,  Schiller's  birthplace,  in  April,  1861. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Berlin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Waiblingen,  1826  ;  professor  of 
theology  at  Marburg,  1832,  and  at  Bonn,  1842; 
pastor  at  Ebersbach  in  Wiirtemberg,  1849;  and 
dean  of  Marbach,  1851.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander.  In  his  writings, 
as  in  his  lectures,  instructive,  sound,  and  winning; 
a  man  of  fine  discrimination  and  independent 
judgment.  In  1831  he  edited  the  sermons  of 
Bertholdt,  a  Franciscan  revival  preacher  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  prepared  for  Lange's  Bibelwerk  the  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  translated 
into  English  by  Drs.  D.  W.  Poor  and  Conway  P. 
Wing,  in  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Commentary, 
New  York,  1868.  He  also  contributed  numerous 
minor  essays  to  the  leading  theological  reviews  of 
Germany,  and  articles  for  Herzog's  Encyclopcedia. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  b.'at  Qued- 
linburg,  Saxony,  July  2,  1724,  d.  at  Hamburg, 
March  14,  1803.  He  was  educated  at  Schul- 
pforte.  When  he  left  that  institution  (in  1745), 
he  made  a  Latin  valediction  on  epic  poetry,  which 
shows,  that,  though  only  twenty-one  years  old,  he 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  poet,  to 
write  an  epic,  and  to  use  Christ  for  his  hero. 
(See  Freybe :  Klopstocks  Abschiedsrede,  Halle, 
1868.)  He  studied  first  at  Jena:  but  the  mode 
of  life  which  prevailed  there  among  the  students 
displeased  him ;  and  in  1746  he  removed  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  appearance  of 
the  three  first  songs  of  his  Messias,  published  in 
Bremische  Beitrage,  1748.  (See  D.  F.  Strauss: 
Klopstocks  Jugendgesclrichte,  in  Kleine  Schriften, 
Berlin,  1866.)  After  staying  for  two  years  as  a 
private  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  relative  at  Langen- 
salza,  he  went  in  1750  to  Zurich  to  visit  Bodiner. 
(See  Moerikofer :  Klopstock  in  Zurich,  1750-51, 
Zurich,  1851.)  In  1751  he  went  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  lived,  somewhat  retired,  but  highly 
honored,  at  the  court  of  Frederick  V.,  who  gave 
him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  thalers.  After 
the  death  of  the  king  (in  1766)  he  removed  to 
Hamburg,  but  he  retained  the  pension.  In 
Hamburg  he  lived  in  the  same  style  as  in  Copen- 
hagen. His  house  gradually  became  a  pilgrim's 
shrine.  (See  Klamer-Schmidt :  Klopstock  und 
seine  Freunde,  Halberstadt,  1810.)  He  died  after 
a  long  illness,  and  was  buried  at  Ottensen  with 
great  pomp.  (See  Meyer:  Klopstocks  Geddchtnis- 
feier,  Hamburg,  1803 ;  Klopstocks  Todtenfeier, 
Hamburg,  1804.)  He  was  twice  married,  —  first 
time  (1754)  to  Margareta  Moller,  who  died  in 
1758;  second  time  (1791)  to  Mrs.  Winthem,  a 
niece  of  his  first  wife.     He  had  no  children. 

The  great  event,  which,  during  the  youth  of 
Klopstock,  filled  the  history  of  German  literature, 
was  the  controversy  between  Gottsched  and  Bod- 
mer.  Gottsched  stood  at  the  head  of  the  French 
school.  The  drama  was  to  him  the  highest  artis- 
tic form;  and  the  rules,  with  the  elegance  of 
expression  and  clearness  of  movement  which  they 
produced,  he  considered  as  the  very  essence  of 
poetry.  He  and  his  wife  translated  French  trage- 
dies, and  wrote  original  pieces  after  the  same 
model.  Bodmer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  English 
school;  and  the  epic,  with  national  picturesque- 
ness  and  sublime  plasticity,  was  his  art-ideal. 
Homer  and  Milton  were  his  favorites.     He  pub- 
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lished  the  first  edition  of  the  Niebelungen.  Klop- 
stock  was,  so  to  speak,  awakened  by  Bodmer. 
He  fully  adopted  his  ideas ;  and  the  great  work 
of  his  life  was  the  Messias,  an  epic  poem,  written 
in  hexameters,  published  in  parts  between  1748 
and  1780,  and  translated  into  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  Latin.  He  wrote 
also  dramas,  but  with  Shakespeare,  not  Racine,  as 
his  model.  Die  Hermannscldacht  (1769),  dedicated 
to  Joseph  II.,  is  a  very  characteristic  composition. 
His  Oden  und  Elegien  (1771)  were  translated  into 
English  by  W-  Nind,  1847.  The  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1798- 
1810,  in  seven  volumes.  The  most  complete  is 
that  of  Leipzig,  1844-45,  with  letters  and  bio- 
graphical supplements  by  Herman  Schmidlin. 

The  two  fundamental  ideas  on  which  Klop- 
stock's  poesy  is  based  are  nationality  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  though  his  Germanenthum  is  somewhat 
affected,  and  his  Christentlium  somewhat  senti- 
mental, the  power  with  which  he  forced  these 
two  ideas  into  the  spiritual  life  of  his  time  made 
him  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  German 
literature.  Modern  German  poetry  begins  with 
him.  His  literary  influence  was  enormous,  de- 
cisive; and,  besides  this,  he  exercised,  both  by 
his  Messias  and  by  his  Oden  and  Geistliche  Lieder, 
a  purely  religious  influence.  In  a  time  in  which 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  had  transformed  religion 
into  a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  Klopstock  made 
people  feel  that  Christianity  is  something  more, — 
that  it  speaks  as  well  to  the  imagination  and  the 
sentiment  as  to  the  intellect.  More  especially  he 
was  the  singer  of  the  resurrection  and  the  coming 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  numerous  proofs  of  the 
deep  impression  he  produced  can  be  found  in  the 
German  literature.  See  C.  F.  Cramer  :  Er  und 
iiber  ihn,  Hamburg,  1780;  and  Doring  :  Klop- 
stocks  Leben,  Weimar,  1825.  A.  FEEYBE. 

KLUPFEL,  Engelbert,  b.  at  Wipfelda,  Lower 
Franconia,  Jan.  18,  1733;  d.  at  Freiburg,  in 
Breisgau,  July  8,  1811.  In  1750  he  entered  the 
order  of  the  Augustinians  at  Wiirzburg ;  studied 
philosophy  at  Erfurt,  theology  at  Freiburg,  and 
was  ordained  priest  at  Constance  in  1756 ;  taught 
philosophy  in  the  gymnasiums  of  Mannerstadt 
and  Oberndorf,  theology  at  Mayence  and  Con- 
stance; and  was  in  1767  made  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Freiburg.  This  appointment  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  hitherto  held 
the  chair;  but  Klupfel  was  supported  by  the 
Austrian  court,  and  allowed  to  continue  his  ac- 
tivity unmolested.  With  the  Protestant  rational- 
ists, especially  Semler,  he  also  carried  on  a  hot 
controversy  in  his  Nova  Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica,— 
a  periodical  which  he  founded  in  1775,  and  con- 
tinued to  17.90  (7  vols).  His  principal  work  is 
his  Instilutiones  theoloyice  dogmaticce  (1789),  which 
was  used  as  text-book  in  many  universities,  but 
has  been  materially  altered  in  its  fourth  edition 
by  Ziegler.  His  De  vita  et  scriptis  Conradi  Celtis, 
containing  some  autobiographical  notes,  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  See  Johann  L.  Hug  : 
blogium  Klupfel.  KLOSE. 

KNAPP,  Albert,  the  most  distinguished  writer 
of  spiritual  songs  in  Germany  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century ;  was  b.  in  Tubingen,  July  25,  1798 ; 
d.  in  Stuttgart,  June  18, 1864.  In  his  second  year 
his  parents  removed  to  Alpirsbach  in  the  Black 
*  orest,  where  they  remained  till  1809.    The  beau- 


ties of  the  scenery  exercised  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  fresh  imagination  of  the  young  poet. 
He  studied  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Tubing- 
en ;  but  the  years  were  fuller  of  poetry  than  of 
theology.  In  1820  he  became  vicar  at  Feuerbach, 
and  afterwards  at  Gaisburg,  —  two  villages  near 
Stuttgart.  His  intercourse  at  this  period  with 
Wilhelm  Hofacker  gave  to  him  a  new  insight 
"  into  his  own  corruption  and  into  Christ's  grace 
and  majesty,  which  became  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  life,  and  conception  of  the  world." 
After  passing  to  Sulz  (1825)  and  to  Kirchheim 
(1831),  he  was  transferred  to  Stuttgart  in  1836, 
and  in  1845  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Leonhard's 
Church.  He  endeared  himself  to  his  people ;  and 
although  he  was  not  fitted,  like  Ludwig  Hofacker, 
by  an  impressive  emphasis  of  sin  and  grace,  to 
become  a  pattern  as  an  awakening  preacher,  his 
sermons  were  noted  for  a  remarkable  richness  of 
spiritual  thought.  He  was  a  man  of  decided 
evangelical  sentiments,  and  clung  to  the  Divine 
Word.  "  Then  is  the  soul  joyful,"  he  says,  "  when 
it  passes  from  the  confusion  of  a  capricious,  dry, 
and  limited  human  wisdom,  into  the  clear  light  of 
the  Divine  Word." 

Knapp's  claim  to  permanent  fame  rests  upon 
his  peculiar  gift  of  spiritual  poetry.  He  was  an 
original  poet  and  a  hymnologist.  His  first  efforts 
appeared  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  Christ- 
liche  Gedichte  ("  Christian  Poems  "),  and  were  pub- 
lished, by  the  generosity  of  some  friends,  at  Ba- 
sel, in  1829.  Most  of  Knapp's  hymns,  which  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  hymn-books,  appeared 
in  this  edition.  Other  volumes  of  poems  appeared 
under  the  titles,  Neuere  Gedichte  ("  New  Poems  "), 
1834,  2  vols.  ;  Christenlieder  ("  Songs  for  Chris- 
tians), 1841 ;  Gedichte  ("  Poems  "),  1854, 1868;  and 
Herbstblulhen  ("  Autumn  Flowers  "),  1 859.  These 
volumes  contain  more  than  twelve  hundred  origi- 
nal hymns  and  poems.  Although  they  are  not 
always  classic  in  form,  they  are  rich  in  thought. 
The  subjects  are  drawn  from  every  department. 
Men  of  war,  poets,  musicians,  as  well  as  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  praises  of  Christ,  are  sung. 
For,  as  he  says,  "  the  whole  world  belongs  to  the 
Christian;  and  his  mind  and  heart  may  tarry 
everywhere  except  in  the  domain  of  sin  and  van- 
ity, and  everywhere  seek  the  vestiges  of  his  God." 
But  he  always  returned  with  joy  to  the  Word  of 
God.  "  Here  there  is  an  endless  store.  Though 
one  may  have  composed  a  hundred  poems  on  it 
with  careful  labor,  yet  he  has  done  no  more  than 
does  a  fly  when  it  has  walked  over  the  keys  of  a 
piano  full  of  music.  Especially  do  I  look  upon 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  real  gold-mine  of  the 
highest  style  of  poetry."  It  was  his  glory,  as 
Fr.  Krummacher  said,  that  he  laid  all  his  talents 
at  the  feet  of  Christ ;  and  some  of  his  hymns  will 
always  continue  to  be  fountains  of  blessing;  as, 
A  n  dein  Bluten  und  Erbleichen ;  Eines  wilnsch  ich 
mir  vor  allem  andern  ["More  than  all,  one  thing 
my  heart  is  craving,"  Schaffs  Christ  in  Song,  p. 
497]  ;  Einer  ist's,  an  dem  voir  hangen  ;  Hallelujah, 
wie  lieblich  stehn  ! 

Knapp  also  did  a  great  work  by  editing  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns,  Evangelischer  Lieder schatz  fur  Kirche 
und  Haus  ("  Treasury  of  Hymns  for  the  Church 
and  Home  "),  Stuttgart,  1837;  3d  ed.,  1865.  He 
here  gives  an  admirable  selection  of  3,590  out  of 
the  80,000  German  hymns.     In  the  first  edition 
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he  made  many  corrections  in  the  hymns,  but  after- 
wards confessed  he  had  gone  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion. [Its  notices  of  the  hymn-writers  are  written 
with  skill,  and  are  very  valuable.]  This  work 
contributed  very  materially  to  sharpen  and  satisfy 
the  taste  for  good  hymns.  Knapp  also  edited  the 
Christoterpe  from  1833  to  1853,  a  Christian  alma- 
nac, and  published  some  biographies.  See  Lebens- 
bild  v.  A.  Knapp  (memoirs  begun  by  himself,  and 
completed  by  his  son,  Joseph  Knapp)  [and  a  lec- 
ture of  thirty-seven  pages  by  Karl  Gerok  :  Albert 
Knapp,  Der  schwabische  Dichter,  Stuttgart,  1879], 
Stuttgart,  1867.  palmer.   (LAUXsunn.) 

KNAPP,  Georg  Christian,  b.  at  Glaucha,  1753; 
d.  at  Halle,  Oct.  14,  1825.  He  studied  at  Halle 
and  Gottingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Halle  in  1777,  and  director  of  the 
Francke  Institution  in  1785.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  prevailing  rationalism,  he  represent- 
ed the  influence  of  Spener;  and  the  impression  he 
made  was  both  deep  and  wide,  though  a  natural 
timidity,  which  made  him  shrink  from  any  direct 
conflict,  prevented  him  from  forming  a  school. 
He  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (3d  ed.,  1824)  ;  and  his  Scripta  varii  argu- 
menti  (2  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  1823)  contains  several  ex- 
cellent essays.  After  his  death,  his  Lectures  on 
Christian  Theology  was  published  by  Thilo  (1827- 
28,  2  vols.),  [and  translated  into  English  by.Leon- 
ard  Woods  (Andover,  1831-39,  2  vols.)]  ;  and  his 
Biblische  Glaubenslehre  zum  praktischen  Gebrauch, 
by  Guericke,  1840.  See  Niemeyer  :  Epicedien 
zum  Andenken  auf  Knapp,  1825.  THOLUCK. 

KNATCHBULL,  Sir  Norton,  b.  in  Kent,  1601 ; 
d.  1684.  He  wrote  Annotations  upon  some  Difficult 
Texts  in  all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  (Cam- 
bridge, 1693),  a  translation,  with  improvements  of 
his  own,  —  Animadversiones  in  libros  N.  T.  para- 
doxic orihodoxoz  (London,  1659).  It  was  once 
highly  esteemed,  and  frequently  reprinted. 

KNEELAND,  Abner,  b.  1774;  d.  at  Farming- 
ton,  Io.,  Aug.  27, 1844.  He  was  first  a  Baptist, 
and  then  a  Universalist  minister,  but  ultimately 
became  a  deist.  In  1836  he  was  tried  for  blas- 
phemy before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston.  He 
published  The  Deist  (1822,  2  vols.),  Lectures  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  (Philadelphia, 
1824),  Review  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(1829).  But  his  most  notable  publication  was  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Greek 
text,  Philadelphia,  1822,  2  vols. 

KNEELING  (Genuflexion,  Prostration).  The 
Jews  prayed  standing  or  kneeling  (Neh.  ix.  2-4 ; 
Matt.  vi.  5;  Luke  xviii.  11,  13;  2  Chron.  vi.  13; 
Dan.  vi.  10;  Ez.  ix.  5,  etc.).  Among  the  Chris- 
tians, however,  the  kneeling  posture  very  early 
became  the  most  common.  Compare  Acts  vii. 
60,  ix.  40,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5 ;  Eph.  iii.  14,  not  to  speak 
of  frequent  allusions  by  Clemens  Romanus,  St. 
Ignatius,  Hermas,  and  others.  See  art.  Genu- 
flection in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  i.  723  sq. 

KNIPPERDOLLING,  Bernard.    See  Munster. 

KNIPSTRO  (not  Knipstrow,  though  in  Latin 
Knipstrovius),  Johann,  b.  at  Sandow-in-the-Mark, 
May  1,  1497 ;  d.  at  Wolgast,  Oct.  4,  1556.  He 
early  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was,  on 
account  of  his  mental  brightness,  sent  to  study 
in  the  university  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  defending  the 


theses  of  Luther  against  Tetzel  in  a  public  dispu- 
tation, Jan.  20,  1518.  In  order  to  prevent  his 
embracing  the  Reformation,  he  was  by  his  supe- 
riors sent  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Pyritz 
in  Pomerania ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  converted 
all  the  monks  to  Protestantism.  The  bishop  of 
Cammin  interfered ;  and  Knipstro  fled  to  Stettin, 
where  he  married,  and  thence  to  Stralsund,  where 
he  was  made  assistant  preacher  at  St.  Mary,  and 
afterwards  superintendent.  At  the  synod  of 
Treptow,  1534,  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  agreed 
to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  their  possessions ; 
and  Knipstro  was  made  superintendent-general 
over  the  Wolgast  dominions.  His  activity  was, 
on  the  whole,  more  practical  than  theoretical. 
His  writings  (Epistola  ad  Melanchthonem,  Wieder- 
legung  des  Bekenntnisses  A.  Osiandri,  etc.)  are  not 
many.  His  life  is  found  in  J.  H.  Balthaser  : 
Sammlungen,  Greifswald,  1723, 1725,  2  vols.,  i.  93, 
and  ii.  317-386.  G.  PLITT. 

KNOBEL,  Karl  August,  one  of  the  greatest 
Hebrew  exegetes  of  our  age ;  b.  at  Tzschecheln, 
in  Lower  Lusatia,  Aug.  7,  1807 ;  d.  at  Giessen, 
May  25,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  Sorau,  stud- 
ied at  Breslau ;  was  appointed  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology  there  in  1835,  and,  after  the 
publication  of  his  Prophetismus  der  Hebraer  (Bres- 
lau, 1837,  2  vols.),  ordinary  prof essor  of  theology 
at  Giessen,  1839.  To  HirzePs  Kurzgefasstes  exe- 
getisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament  he  contrib- 
uted the  Commentaries  on  Isaiah  (which  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Ewald,  and  occasioned 
him  to  write  his  Exegetisches  Vademecum  fur  Herm 
Ewald  in  Tubingen,  Giessen,  1844),  1843,  3d  edi- 
tion, 1861 ;  Genesis,  1852,  2d  edition,  1860 ;  Exo- 
dus and  Leviticus,  1857 ;  and  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy, and  Joshua,  1861;  and  his  contributions 
are  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  acuteness, 
originality  of  view,  and  solid  argumentation, 
though  the  decidedly  rationalistic  bent  of  his 
mind  prevented  him  from  thoroughly  appreciat- 
ing the  poetical  and  theological  value  of  the 
works  commented  upon.  He  also  wrote  Commen- 
tar  iiber  das  Buch  Koheleih,  1836,  and  Volkertafel 
der  Genesis,  1850.  ZOCKLEB. 

KNOLLYS,  Hanserd,  an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist minister ;  b.  in  Chalkwell,  Lincolnshire,  1598 ; 
d.  in  London,  Sept.  19,  1691.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University,  and  ordained  priest  by 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough.  Changing  his  views 
on  infant  baptism,  he  was  recognized  as  a  non- 
conformist, and  subjected  to  much  persecution 
for  preaching.  In  1638  he  left  the  country,  and 
sailed  for  America.  Arriving  in  Boston,  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  authori- 
ties. Cotton  Mather  called  him  "Mr.  Absurd 
Knowless."  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Dover, 
N.H.  He  returned  to  England  in  1641,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  varying 
vicissitudes,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  fugitive  on 
the  Continent.  Mr.  Knollys  was  a  learned  scholar 
and  an  able  preacher,  and,  before  his  departure 
for  America,  is  said  to  have  had  a  regular  audi- 
ence of  one  thousand  persons  when  he  preached 
in  London.  He  published  Flaming  Fire  in  Zion 
(1646),  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  (1648), 
and  his  Autobiography  (1672).  The  last  work  was 
continued  by  Kiffin,  1692,  and  reprinted  1813. 
See  also  Brooks  :  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii- 
The  Hanserd  Knollys  (Baptist)  Society  was  or- 
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ganized  in  England  in  1845  to  republish  early 
Baptist  writings. 

KNOWN-MEN,  a  designation  for  Lollards,  and, 
later,  for  Puritans,  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time;  used 
among  themselves  to  mark  the  fact  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  New  Testament.  They  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  "  known  men  "  of  God, 
because  they  knew  God's  Book. 

KNOX,  John,  the  Scottish  reformer;  b.  1505; 
d.  Nov.  24,  1572 ;  was  the  son  of  William  Knox, 
a  small  landed  proprietor  of  fair  though  not  dis- 
tinguished descent,  in  the  county  of  Lanark. 
His  mother's  name  was  Sinclair ;  and  his  birth- 
place (Works,  edited  by  D.  Laing,  vol.  vi.  p.  16) 
appears  to  have  been,  not  Gifford  village,  as  usu- 
ally represented,  but  a  suburb  of  the  town  of 
Haddington,  known  as  Giffordgate.  It  was  like- 
wise in  Haddington  that  he  received  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education.  Haddington  early 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  possessing  an  excellent 
grammar-school,  —  one  of  those  schools  originally 
monastic,  and  due  to  the  public  spirit,  which,  at 
least  as  regards  education,  animated  the  Scottish 
Church  even  antecedently  to  the  Reformation. 
In  these  schools,  if  not,  except  in  rare  instances, 
Greek,  at  least  the  Latin  language  was  taught, 
along  with  the  more  ordinary  branches  of  popu- 
lar instruction.  The  schools  of  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Killearn,  and  Haddington, 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  contemporary  writ- 
ings, as,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, celebrated  for  the  skill  of  their  masters,  and 
the  attainments  of  the  often  numerous  pupils  — 
including  sons  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gen- 
try —  who  were  educated  within  their  walls. 

From  Haddington  school  he  appears  to  have 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  then  not 
so  well  equipped  as  it  has  since  become,  being, 
in  the  words  of  its  distinguished  principal,  John 
Major,  "parum  dotatum,  parumque  celebrem,"  and 
chiefly  adorned  by  the  presidency  of  a  man  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  times. 
How  long  Knox  remained  at  college  is  uncertain. 
His  name  occurs  among  the  Incorporuti  in  the 
Annates  of  Glasgow  College  for  1522.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  subsequent  year,  either  in  the 
Glasgow  registers,  or  in  those  of  the  other  Scot- 
tish universities.  He  may  have  been  a  student, 
however,  without  matriculating.  Knox  certainly 
never  made  any  pretence  to  be  such  a  scholar  as  his 
contemporaries  George  Buchanan  or  Alesius ;  nor 
is  there  evidence  that  he  even  graduated.  That 
he  was  a  fair  Latinist,  and  accustomed  to  study, 
appears,  however,  from  the  fact,  which  seems  to 
be  well  attested,  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  acquired 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  after  middle 
life,  probably  when  on  the  Continent.  Knox  is 
said  to  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
before  the  year  1530.  The  fact  of  his  ordination 
is  admitted  both  by  friends  and  foes ;  but  neither 
for  the  date  of  this  event,  nor  for  almost  any 
other  incident  in  the  reformer's  career,  between 
his  matriculation  in  Glasgow  in  1522  and  the 
time  when  he  renounced  the  errors  of  Romanism, 
and  professed  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  have  we  authentic  evidence.  The  principal 
authority  for  the  facts  of  his  life  at  this  period 
is  an  article  in  Beza's  Icones  Virorum  Illustrium 
(1580) ;   but  the   details  given   in  this   curious 


series  of  contemporary  biographies  are  not  by 
any  means  always  reliable.  One  fact,  whatever 
its  value,  is  ascertained.  It  appears,  from  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Mr.  Laing,  that  in  the  year 
1544  Knox  had  not  yet  divested  himself  of  Rom- 
ish orders ;  in  so  far,  that,  in  his  character  of  a 
priest,  he  signed  a  notarial  instrument  dated 
March  27  of  that  year,  the  original  of  which  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Charter-room  at  Tyning- 
hame  Castle.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  employed  himself  in  private  tui- 
tion, rather  than  in  parochial  duties  ;  and,  at  the 
moment  when  he  last  signed  his  name  as  a  priest, 
he  was  probably  already  engaged  in  the  office  — 
which  he  held  for  several  years  —  as  tutor  or  peda- 
gogue in  the  family  of  Hugh  Douglas  of  Long- 
niddry,  in  East  Lothian,  with  the  further  charge 
of  the  son  of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  John 
Cockburn  of  Ormiston  :  both  of  them  persons, 
who,  like  himself,  had  even  at  this  time  a  lean- 
ing to  the  new  doctrines. 

Knox  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  first  pub- 
licly professed  the  Protestant  faith.  His  mind 
had  in  all  probability  been  directed  to  that  faith 
for  some  time  before  the  change  was  avowed. 
According  to  Calderwood,  Thomas  Guillaume,  a 
native  of  East  Lothian,  and  provincial  of  the 
order  of  Blackfriars,  was  the  first  "to  give  Mr. 
Knox  a  taste  of  the  truth."  Beza  attributes  his 
original  change  of  opinion  to  the  study  in  St. 
Andrews,  in  early  manhood,  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  But  the  immediate  in- 
strument of  his  actual  conversion  was  the  equally 
learned  and  amiable  George  Wishart,  who,  after 
a  period  of  banishment,  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1544,  to  perish,  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  stake,  as  the  last  and  most  illus- 
trious of  the  victims  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Among 
other  places  where  he  preached  the  Reformed 
doctrines  in  these  years,  Wishart  had  come  to 
East  Lothian,  and  there  made  Knox's  acquaint- 
ance. The  attachment  which  the  latter  formed 
for  the  person  as  for  the  doctrine  of  Wishart, 
must,  notwithstanding  his  mature  years,  be  de- 
scribed as  of  the  nature  of  a  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. He  followed  him  everywhere,  and  consti- 
tuted himself  his  body-guard,  bearing,  it  is  said, 
a  two-edged  sword,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
defend  him  against  the  cardinal's  emissaries, 
then  known  to  be  seeking  Wishart's  life.  And, 
on  the  night  of  the  martyr's  apprehension,  he 
was  hardly  restrained  from  sharing  his  captivity, 
and  consequently,  in  all  probability,  his  fate. 
The  terms  of  Wishart's  remonstrance  are  well 
known:  "Nay,  return  to  your  bairns  (pupils). 
One  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice." 

His  first  call  to  the  Protestant  ministry  took 
place  at  St.  Andrews,  a  picturesque  city,  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  traditions  from  the  Culdee  period, 
which  was  throughout  his  life  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  reformer's  career.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  regular  ordination.  Of  course,  he 
was  already  ordained  as  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  imposition  of  hands,  and  other 
forms  in  constituting  the  ministerial  character, 
were  (as  appears  from  the  Book  of  Policy  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  he  afterwards  assisted 
to  draw  up,  and  at  all  events  sanctioned)  not 
regarded  by  Knox  as  at  most  of  more  than  sec- 
ondary importance.     A  graphic  account  of  the 
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whole  proceedings  connected  with  his  call  to  the 
ministry,  together  with  a  report  of  his  first  ser- 
mon in  St.  Andrews,  will  be  found  in  Knox's 
History  of  the  Reformation. 

At  this  time  he  was  residing  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews.  After  Beaton's  death,  this  strong- 
hold became  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the 
Protestants.  Along  with  his  pupils,  the  sons  of 
the  lairds  of  Longniddry  and  Oriniston,  already 
mentioned,  he  passed  there  some  comparatively 
peaceful  months.  His  repose  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  investiture  and  capitulation  of  the 
castle  in  the  end  of  July,  1547,  succeeded,  as  re- 
garded Knox  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  refugees, 
by  imprisonment  in  the  Freuch  galleys.  He  now 
spent  no  less  than  nineteen  months  as  a  galley- 
slave,  amongst  hardships  and  miseries  which  are 
said  to  have  permanently  injured  his  health,  and 
which  he  never  cared  to  refer  to,  so  painful  was 
the  recollection.  "How  long  1  continued  pris- 
oner," he  said  in  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  An- 
drews, in  1569,  "what  torments  I  sustained  in 
the  galleys,  and  what  were  the  sobs  of  my  heart, 
is  now  no  time  to  recite."  He  adds,  however, 
that  he  always  continued  to  hope  for  a  return  to 
his  native  country.  In  the  History  (vol.  i.  p.  228), 
the  same  confidence  of  a  return  is  referred  to  as 
never  having  forsaken  him ;  and  he  gives  a  curi- 
ous testimony  to  the  fact,  by  mentioning  how,  on 
one  occasion,  "lying  betwixt  Dundee  and  St. 
Andrews,  the  second  time  that  the  galleys  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  the  said  John  [Knox]  being 
so  extremely  sick  that  few  hoped  his  life,  Maister 
[afterwards  Sir]  James  [Balfour,  one  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners] willed  him  to  look  to  the  land, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  it.  Who  answered,  '  Yes, 
I  know  it  well ;  for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
where  God  first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to 
his  glory ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how  weak 
soever  I  now  appear,  that  I  shall  not  depart  this 
life,  till  that  my  tongue  shall  glorify  his  godly 
name  in  the  same  place.'" 

On  his  release,  which  took  place  early  in  1549, 
through  (as  is  supposed)  the  mediation  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Knox  found,  that,  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  country,  he  could  be  of  little  use  in  his  be- 
loved Scotland.  For  nearly  ten  years  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  submitting  to  voluntary  exile,  like 
so  many  of  the  worthiest  of  his  countrymen  in 
those  troublous  times.  All  these  years,  however, 
he  devoted  himself  to  ministerial  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reformed  Church.  His  first 
sphere  of  duty  was  provided  for  him  in  England, 
as  a  minister  of  the  English  Church.  For  a  full 
account  of  this  period  (extending  over  about  five 
years)  of  the  life  of  Knox,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Dr.  Lorimer's  work,  mentioned  below. 
That  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  should  have  been  from  1549  to  1554  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  will  appear 
the  less  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered,  that, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Church 
of  England  was  in  a  transition  state ;  some  of  its 
most  marked  peculiarities  (which  Knox  himself 
and  others  in  Scotland  and  abroad  afterwards 
objected  to)  being  then  in  abeyance,  or  at  least 
not  insisted  upon  as  terms  of  communion.  Thus, 
the  Prayer-Book  was  not  obligatory,  neither  was 
kneeling  at  the  communion.  Episcopal  govern- 
ment was  of   course  acknowledged;   but  Knox, 


when  himself  offered,  in  the  year  1552,  the  bish- 
opric of  Rochester,  declined  the  preferment,  on 
the  same  grounds  on  which  he  afterwards  objected 
to  the  re-introduction  of  Episcopacy  into  Scotland. 
The  offices  he  held  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  roughly  indicated  in  the  History,  which  says, 
"  He  was  first  appointed  preacher  to  Berwick,  then 
to  Newcastle ;  and  last  he  was  called  to  London 
and  to  the  southern  parts  of  England,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI."  (Works, 
I.  p.  280).  From  other  sources  it  appears  that 
in  1551  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  chap- 
lains in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  had  submitted  to  him,  and,  after 
revisal,  joined  the  other  chaplains  in  sanctioning, 
"  The  Articles  concerning  an  Uniformity  in  Reli- 
gion" of  1552,  which  became  the  basis  of  the 
"  Thirty-nine  Articles"  of  the  Church  of  England. 

From  England,  at  the  death  of  Edward,  Knox 
proceeded  to  the  Continent,  travelling  for  a  time 
from  place  to  place  in  some  uncertainty.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1554,  having  reached  Geneva,  where  he 
saw  Calvin,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  English 
Church  at  Frankfurt.  At  Frankfurt  controver- 
sies in  connection  with  vestments,  cerefhonies, 
and  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  met  him, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  moderation  which 
he  showed  from  first  to  last,  led,  in  March,  1555, 
to  his  resignation  of  his  charge.  On  this  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  his  treatise,  reprinted  in 
Laing's  edition  of  Knox's  works,  entitled  A  Briefe 
Narrative  of  the  Troubles  which  arose  at  Frankfurt 
(1554).  From  Frankfurt,  Knox  passed  a  second 
time  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  at  once  invited  to 
become  minister  of  the  English  Church ;  and  to 
that  charge  he  was  formally  elected  in  December, 
1556,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Scotland  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  marriage. 
The  church  in  which  he  preached  at  Geneva  was 
called  the  "Temple  de  Notre  Dame  la  Neuve," 
and  had  been  granted,  at  Calvin's  solicitation, 
for  the  use  of  the  English  and  Italian  congrega- 
tions, by  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city. 
Knox  continued  to  officiate  in  Geneva  till  Janu- 
ary, 1559,  when  he  finally  left  for  Scotland. 

He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of  May  of  ' 
that  year.  The  time  was  a  critical  one ;  but 
the  life  of  Knox  from  this  period  belongs  to  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  only  those  particulars 
need  be  noticed  which  have  a  strictly  personal 
interest. 

When  the  Reformed  religion  was,  in  1560,  for- 
mally ratified  by  law  in  Scotland,  Knox  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  then 
the  great  parish  church  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
at  this  time  a  man  of  fifty-five  years,  and  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  powers,  as  appears  abundantly 
in  the  style  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  —  a 
work  which  appears  to  have  been  begun  about 
1559,  and  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
or  six  years.  The  History,  if  sometimes  rough 
and  even  coarse  in  language,  and  not  always 
defensible  in  temper  and  spirit,  is  written  with  a 
force  and  vigor  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  other 
writings :  of  all  of  which  it  may  here  be  said, 
that,  whatever  their  faults,  they  are  works  of 
true  genius,  and  well  worthy  in  their  character, 
upon  the  whole,  of  the  great  leader  and  states- 
man who  wrote  them.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
his  labors  as  minister  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  the 
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misfortune  to  lose  his  much-loved  wife,  Marjory 
Bowes,  then  only  in  her  twenty-seventh  or  twenty- 
eighth  year.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Bowes,  captain  of  Norham  Castle,  and  a  scion 
of  a  family  of  distinction  in  Northumberland. 
He  had  secured  her  affections  during  his  early 
ministry  at  Berwick,  and  had  returned  from  Ge- 
neva in  1555  to  marry  her.  In  1563  Knox  made 
a  second  marriage,  which  was  greatly  talked  of  at 
the  time,  not  so  much  for  the  difference  of  rank, 
as  the  disparity  in  age,  between  the  parties,  but 
which,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  happy  one.  The  young 
lady  was  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Audrew 
Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree.  At  this  time  our 
reformer  lived  not  only  a  very  laborious  life, — 
being  much  engrossed  with  the  public  affairs 
of  the  nascent  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
devoted  to  his  work  as  a  parish  minister,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  continual,  and  perhaps,  in  his  posi- 
tion, unavoidable  controversies,  more  or  less  per- 
sonal, with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  factions 
of  the  day,  whom  he  regai'ded  as  his  own  and  his 
country's  enemies,  —  but  a  life  not  without  its 
social  and  family  enjoyments.  He  had  a  fair 
stipend  of  four  hundred  merks  scots,  equal  to 
about  forty-four  pounds  of  English  money  of  that 
day,  and  the  value  of  which  may  be  computed 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  was  considera- 
bly higher  than  that  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  not  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  English  judges  of  the 
same  times.  Then  he  had  a  good  house,  which 
was  provided  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  munici- 
pality,— a  house  previously  occupied  by  the  abbot 
of  Dunfermline.  The  house  is  still  preserved, 
with  little  change,  and  forms  a  memorial  —  hith- 
erto the  only  memorial  —  of  the  great  reformer 
in  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  labors.  From  his 
will,  too,  it  appears  that  he  had  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  hogshead  of  wine  in  his  cellar.  Nor  was  he. 
with  all  his  severity  and  even  fierceness  of  tem- 
per, a  man  indisposed  in  those  days  to  exchange 
friendly  and  kindly  relations  with  his  neighbors, 
many  of  whom,  in  every  rank,  were  among  his 
intimate  friends,  or  to  give  way,  when  the  occa- 
sion fitted  (perhaps  even  sometimes  when  it  did 
not  fit),  to  mirth  and  humor,  of  which,  as  of 
other  traits  of  his  character,  his  writings  furnish 
abundant  evidence. 

An  interesting  description  of  Knox's  appear- 
ance, and  especially  of  his  style  as  a  preacher,  in 
his  later  years,  is  furnished  in  the  Diary  of  James 
Melville  (Bannatyne  Club,  1829,  pp.  26,  33).  Mel- 
ville was  at  the  time  a  student  in  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  period  he  refers  to  is  the  year  1571,  when 
Knox,  for  his  personal  security,  had,  not  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  taken  refuge  in  that  city. 
"Of  all  the  benefits  I  had  that  year"  (writes 
Melville)  "  was  the  coming  of  that  most  notable 
prophet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr.  John 
Knox,  to  St.  Andrews,  who,  by  the  faction  of  the 
queen  occupying  the  castle  and  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  compelled  to  remove  therefrom,  with 
a  number  of  the  best,  and  chose  to  come  to  St. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Knox  would  sometimes  come 

in,  and  repose  him  in  our  college-yard,  and  call 
us  scholars  unto  him,  and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us 
to  know  God  and  his  work  in  our  country,  and 
8tand  by  the  good  cause ;  to  use  our  time  well, 


and  learn  the  good  instructions,  and  follow  the 
good  example,  of  our  masters.  .  .  He  was  very 
weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine  go 
hulie  and  fear,  with  a  furring  of  martriks  about 
his  neck,  a  staff  in  the  one  hand,  and  good  godly 
Richard  Ballantyne,  his  servant,  holding  up  the 
other  oxtar,  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  church, 
and  by  the  said  Richard  and  another  servant 
lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean 
at  his  first  entry;  but  or  he  had  done  with  his 
sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  he 
was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads  and  fly  out 
of  it." 

John  Knox  died  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  —  full  of  faith,  but 
always  ready  for  conflict.  He  found  a  devoted 
nurse  in  his  young  wife  ;  and  all  the  noblest  and 
best  men  of  Scotland  hung  about  his  house  for 
tidings  of  the  progress  of  his  malady,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  his  being  longer  spared.  Two  brief  esti- 
mates of  his  character,  both  of  them  contempo- 
rary, may  be  here  added.  One  is  found  in  the 
account  of  his  last  illness  and  death  by  his  ser- 
vant, Richard  Ballantyne,  who,  after  detailing 
the  incidents  of  his  last  hours,  says,  "  Of  this 
manner  departit  this  man  of  God,  the  lycht  of 
Scotland,  the  comfort  of  the  Kirke  within  the 
same,  the  mirrour  of  Godliness,  and  patrone  and 
exemple  to  all  trew  ministei-is,  in  puritie  of  lyfe, 
soundness  in  doctrine,  and  in  bauldness  in  re- 
proving of  wicketness,  and  one  that  caired  not 
the  favore  of  men  (how  great  soever  they  were) 
to  reprove  thair  abuses  and   synes.  What 

dexteritie  in  teiching,  bauldness  in  reproving, 
and  hatred  of  wickedness  was  in  him,  my  igno- 
rant dulness  is  not  able  to  declair." 

But  the  highest  testimony  to  the  worth  of  a 
man  not  without  faults  was  that  pronounced  at 
his  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles  by  the 
Earl  of  Mortoun,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  last  resting-place  :  "  Here  lyeth 
a  man  who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of 
man,  who  hath  been  often  threatened  with  dagge 
and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  dayes  in  peace 
and  honour." 

Lit. — The  Works  of  John  Knox,  collected  and 
edited  by  David  Laing  in  6  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1864  (a  most 
learned,  elaborate,  and  every  way  admirable  edi- 
tion, the  labor  of  love  of  a  man  more  competent 
than  any  other  person  to  undertake  such  a  nation- 
al memorial).  Thomas  McCkie,  D.D. :  Life  of 
John  Knox,  Edinburgh,  1811 ;  F.  Bhaxdes  :  John 
Knox,  Voter  der  Reform.  Kirche,  Bd.  10,  Elberfeld, 
1862;  P  Loiumer,  D.D.  :  John  Knox  and  the 
Church  ofEnqlaml,  Lond.,  1875.    WILLIAM  LEE. 

KNOX,  Vicesimus,  b.  at  Newington  Green, 
Middlesex,  Dec.  8,  1752;  d.  in  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
Sept.  6,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford ;  succeeded  his  father  as  master 
of  Tunbridge  School,  and  held  the  position  with 
honor  for  thirty-three  years.  He  is  well  known 
as  the  author  of  Essays  (London,  1777;  more  than 
twenty  editions  published),  and  as  the  compiler 
of  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  (1783),  Elegant  Extracts 
in  Verse  (1790),  Elegant  Epistles  (1792)  (the  three 
volumes  reprinted,  Boston,  Mass.,  6  vols.),  and 
of   Family  Lectures,  1791.     He  was  an  admired 
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preacher,  impassioned  and  flowery.  His  Works, 
with  biographical  preface,  were  published,  Lon- 
don, 1824,  7  vols. 

KO'HATH  (assembly),  second  son  of  Levi  (Gen. 
xlvi.  11),  founder  of  the  Kohathites  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  12),  who  were  Levites  of  the  highest  rank. 
According  to  the  account  in  Num.  iii.  29-31,  iv. 
2  sq.,  the  Kohathites  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
south  side  of  the  tabernacle  while  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  had  charge  of  "  the  ark  and  the  table, 
and  the  candlestick,  and  the  altars,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary  wherewith  they  minister,  and 
the  hanging,  and  the  service  thereof."  In  later 
times  they  helped  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv.  5).  They  had  twenty-three  cities 
assigned  to  them  at  the  conquest  (Josh.  xxi.  4,  5). 
They  occupied  the  proudest  positions  in  the  land, 
being  judges  and  officers  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-26), 
also  temple-singers  (2  Chron.  xx.  19).  See  Le- 
vites. 

KOHLBRUGGE,  Hermann  Friedrich,  the 
founder  of  the  Dutch-Reformed  (Niederlandisch- 
Reformirte)  congregation  at  Elberfeld ;  b.  in  Am- 
sterdam, Aug.  15,  1803  ;  d.  at  Elberfeld,  March 
5,  1875.  His  parents  were  Lutherans ;  and,  after 
studying  theology,  he  became  preacher  to  a  Luther- 
an congregation  in  Amsterdam.  But  between 
the  cold  rationalism  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
own  hot  enthusiasm,  a  conflict  was  unavoidable, 
and  he  was  deposed.  After  living  for  several 
years  in  retirement,  he  joined  the  Reformed 
Church;  and  in  1834,  while  travelling  through 
the  Rhine  regions,  where  just  at  that  time  a  kind 
of  revival  took  place,  he  preached  often,  and  made 
a  deep  impression.  But  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, considering  him  a  dangerous  enemy  of  their 
plans  of  uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  finally  forbade  him  the  pulpit.  Mean- 
while the  act  of  union  produced  a  great  fermen- 
tation, especially  among  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tions; and  that  of  Elberfeld  finally  separated 
from  the  State  establishment,  and  chose  Kohl- 
briigge  for  its  minister  (1847),  constituting  itself 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 
There  he  labored  with  great  success  till  his  death. 
Besides  a  considerable  number  of  sermons,  he 
published,  Das  siebente  Kapitel  d.  Briefes  Pauli  an 
die  Romer  ;  Betrachtung  iiber  d.  erste  Kapitel  d. 
Evangeliums  nach  Matthaus,  etc.        CALAMINUS. 

KOHLER,  Christian  and  Hieronymus,  two 
brothers,  natives  of  Briigglen,  a  village  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  founders  of  the  so-called 
"Briigglen"  sect,  which  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Badly  edu- 
cated, but  not  without  considerable  natural  gifts, 
sensuous,  shrewd,  with  an  inclination  towards 
the  marvellous  and  mystical,  Christian  supported 
himself  as  a  common  day-laborer,  and  Hieronymus 
as  a  wagoner.  Neither  of  them  seems  to  have  led  a 
blameless  life :  nevertheless,  when,  in  1745,  a  re- 
vival movement  reached  the  country  in  which 
they  lived,  they  succeeded  in  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.  They  left  off  work- 
ing, and  began  to  preach  and  exhort.  They  had 
visions  and  revelations.  They  represented  them- 
selves as  the  two  witnesses  of  the  Revelation. 
They  asserted  that  Christian  was  the  temple  of 
the  Father ;  Hieronymus,  that  of  the  Son ;  and 
Kissling,  a  woman  of  not  altogether  irreproacha- 
ble reputation,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  destined 


to  bring  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Their 
doctrines,  so  far  as  they  had  any  doctrines,  were 
a  mere  maze  of  wilful  distortions,  intended  to 
justify  the  immorality  of  their  own  lives.  But 
they,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  seducing  quite  a 
number  of  people  in  Briigglen  and  the  neighboring 
parishes.  Jan.  2,  1750,  they  were  banished  from 
Bern ;  but  they  secretly  returned,  obtained  money 
to  release  deceased  souls  from  purgatory,  allured 
people  into  idleness  and  debauchery  by  predict- 
ing the  near  end  of  the  world,  etc.  Oct.  8,  1752, 
Hieronymus  was  arrested;  and  Jan.  16,  1753,  he 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  At  the 
same  time  Christian  was  arrested  at  Neuenburg ; 
but  his  final  fate  is  unknown.  Kissling  was 
locked  up  in  a  house  of  correction.  Shortly  after, 
the  sect  disappeared,  though  it  is  noticeable  that 
afterwards  the  Antonians  found  ready  acceptance 
in  the  very  parishes  in  which  the  Briigglen  sect 
had  flourished.  See  Kybueg  :  Das  entdeckte  Ge- 
heimnis  der  Boslieit  in  der  Bruggler-Sekte,  Zurich, 

1753,  2  vols.  TRECHSEL. 

KOLLENBUSCH,  Samuel,  b.  at  Wichling- 
hausen,  near  Barmen,  Sept.  1,  1724 ;  d.  at  Bar- 
men, Sept.  1,  1803.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Duisburg  and  Strassburg,  and  practised  as  a 
physician,  first  at  Duisburg,  afterwards  in  his 
native  city.  As  a  mystic,  he  stands  between 
Tersteegen  and  Jung-Stilling.  But  he  was  a  bib- 
lical realist,  believing  in  the  literal  truth  of  every 
word  of  the  Bible,  and  a  zealous  churchman; 
and  this  same  character  the  circle  of  adherents 
retained,  which  gradually  formed  around  him, 
and  which  afterwards  was  considerably  widened 
by  the  exertions  of  G.  Menken  at  Bremen.  For 
his  peculiar  doctrines,  see  Erkldrung  biblischer 
Wahrheiten  (Elberfeld,  1807),  and  Goldene  Apfel 
in  silbernen  Schalen  (Barmen,  1854) :  for  his  life, 
see  Mittheilungen  aus  d.  Leben  u.  Wirken  S.  Col- 
lenbusch  in  Barmen  (Barmen,  1853).  See  also  Fr. 
W.  Keug  :  Die  Lehre  d.  Dr.  Kolleribusch  (Elber- 
feld, 1846)  and  Kritische  Geschichte  d.  protest.-relig. 
Schwarmerei  im  Grossherz.  Berg  (Elberfeld,  1851), 
and  M.  Goebel  :  Gesch.  d.  christ.  Lebens  in  d.  rhein- 
Westphal.  evang.  Kirche,  Coblenz,  1849-1860,  3 
vols.  (1st  vol.  introduction).  M.  GOEBEL. 

KOL  NIDRE  (nnj-sS),  "  all  vows  "),  a  formu- 
la uttered  three  times,  with  increasing  loudness, 
by  the  official  leader  of  worship  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  upon  the  evening  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  as  part  of  the  service.  Each  time  it 
is  pronounced,  the  congregation  repeat  it  softly. 
It  is  to  this  effect :  "  All  vows,  renunciations, 
prohibitions,  and  obligations  of  every  kind,  which 
we  have  made,  sworn,  and  bound  upon  us,  from 
this  Day  of  Atonement  to  the  next,  we  now  re- 
pent of,  and  pronounce  them  broken,  and  of  no 
efficacy.  Our  vows  are  no  vows :  our  oaths  are 
no  oaths."  As  might  be  supposed,  this  liturgical 
formula  has  been  turned  against  the  Jews,  as  if 
by  it  they  absolved  themselves  from  all  obligations, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath. 
But  the  charge  is  unjust;  for  the  Kol  Nidre  applies 
only  to  vows,  —  i.e.,  what  the  speaker  binds  upon 
himself,  —  and  not  to  oaths,  which  would  bind  him 
to  others.  The  latter  are  regarded  by  them  as 
inviolable,  except  by  the  personal  consent  of  the 
individual  who  had  received  the  oath.  A  general 
release  from  future  vows  can  be  made  on  New 
Year,  or  between  New  Year's  and  the  Day  of 
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Atonement,  in  the  synagogue,  if  three  individuals 
unite  in  the  request. 

Kol  Nidre  dates  from  about  the  ninth  Christian 
century.  At  first  it  referred  to  congregational 
and  not  to  individual  vows.  In  the  manuscripts, 
the  formula  varies  considerably.  Although  not 
so  in  design,  it  is  easily  made  an  instrument  of 
unrighteousness.  Bad  men  use  it  to  escape  obli- 
gations.    See  Oath  among  the  Hebrews. 

Lit. — L.  J.  Mandelstamm  :  Horce  Talmudicce, 
Berlin,  1860;  Lehmann:  Die  Abschaffung  des  Kol 
Nidre,  Mainz,  1863  ;  Rohling  :  Der  Talmudjude, 
Minister,  6th  ed.,  1877.     HERMANN  L.  STRACK. 

KOMANDER  (DORFMANN),  Johann,  was  prob- 
ably born  at  Chur ;  early  became  acquainted  with 
Zwingli;  and  in  August,  1524,  was  appointed 
parish-priest  at  St.  Martin-in-Chur.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Grisons  was  at  that  moment  almost 
desperate.  The  population  —  belonging  to  vari- 
ous races,  and  in  the  different  valleys  speaking 
different  languages  (Italian,  Romaunce,  French, 
and  German) — was  sunk  into  utter  ignorance. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  grown-up  persons  knew 
any  thing  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  clergy  was  debauched  beyond  description. 
The  monks  lived  in  the  monasteries  with  wife 
and  children.  The  bishops  and  abbots,  and  even 
the  priests,  were  foreigners,  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  language  spoken  by  their  flocks.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Komander,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Zwingli,  planted  the  Reformation  in  the  coun- 
try, and  vindicated  its  cause  with  great  energy 
and  success  till  his  death,  in  1557.  April  4, 1524, 
the  union  diet  issued  the  so-called  Artikelbrief, 
whichs  among  other  things,  demanded  that  the 
holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  should  be  able  to 
perform  its  duties  himself ;  and,  as  the  parish 
priest  of  St.  Martin-in-Chur  declared  himself 
unable  to  preach,  the  government  deposed  him, 
and  gave  his  office  to  Komander.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  clergy,  roused  by  these  proceedings,  be- 
gan intriguing  against  Komander,  and  tried  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  troubles  caused  by 
the  Anabaptists.  The  intrigue  failed,  however ; 
and  when  the  diet,  in  June,  1526,  issued  twenty 
new  "articles  of  reformation,"  the  bishop  fled. 
Tolerably  undisturbed,  Komander  then  went  on 
holding  public  disputations,  establishing  a  regu- 
larly convened  synod,  drawing  up  a  catechism, 
founding  a  seminary  at  Chur,  etc.  See  De  Porta  : 
Historia  reformationis  eccles.  Rhmtic,  Chur,  1772, 

vol.  i.  KARL  PESTALOZZI. 

KONIG,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Dresden,  Oct. 
16, 1619 ;  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  successively  Swedish  court-preacher,  professor 
of  theology  at  Greifswald  (1651),  superintendent 
of  Meklenburg  and  Ratzeburg  (1656),  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rostock  (1659)  ;  in  which 
position  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1664.  He  was  promi- 
nent among  the  "  virtuosos  in  dogmatics  "  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  his  Theologia  positiva 
acroamatica  (Rostack,  1664)  was  often  republished, 
and  widely  used  as  a  text-book,  and  forms  the 
foundation  of  Quenstadt's  famous  work.  See 
•jass:   Geschichte  d.  protest.  Dogmatik,  L,  321  et 

S  W- ..  HAGENB  ACH. 

KONIG,  Samuel,  b.  at  Gerzensee,  in  canton  of 
aern,  1670 ;  studied  at  Bern  and  Zurich ;  visited 
Holland  and  England,  in  which  latter  country  he 
was  initiated  in  the  mystic  and  chiliastic  ideas 


of  Jane  Leade ;  returned  home  in  1698,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  in  the  hospital  of  the  city  of 
Bern  while  preparing  himself  for  an  academical 
career.  In  the  beginning,  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
Pietists,  then  spreading  rapidly  in  the  canton  of 
Bern ;  but  later  on  he  changed  his  mind,  and  be- 
came one  of  their  principal  leaders.  Accused 
before  the  Grand  Council,  he  defended  his  chili- 
astic and  pietistic  views  with  great  vigor,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  banished  from  the  country,  1699. 
For  several  years  he  went  from  place  to  place, 
until,  in  1711,  he  was  appointed  court-preacher 
to  the  court  of  Isenburg.  In  1730  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Bern ;  and  a  chair  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  was  established  for  him 
in  the  university.  That  activity,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  he  continued  to  labor  for  the 
cause  of  Pietism,  preaching  and  holding  meet- 
ings to  his  death,  May  31,  1750.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  Theologia  mystica  (Bern, 
1736),  Etyrnologicon  helleno-hebraicum  (Frankfurt, 
1722),  an  attempt  to  derive  the  Greek  language 
from  Shemitic  roots,  a  prophecy  about  the  fall 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  etc.  See  Trechsel: 
Kbnig  und  d.  Pietismus  in  Bern,  in  Berner  Taschen- 
bucll,  1852.  TRECHSEL. 

KONRAD  OF  MARBURG,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  names  in  German  church  history ;  was 
b.  at  Marburg  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  killed  there  July  30,  1233.  Of  his 
personal  life  very  little  is  known.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  studied  in  any  university,  though 
he  bore  the  title  of  magister ,  and  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  whether  he  was  a  secular  priest,  or 
belonged  to  one  of  the  religious  orders.  When 
he  first  appeared  in  history,  at  the  court  of  land- 
grave Ludwig  IV  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  he  was 
highly  praised  for  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  the 
death  of  Ludwig  IV.  and  Honorius  III.,  when  the 
widowed  landgravine  Elizabeth  made  him  her 
spiritual  guardian,  and  Gregory  IX.  appointed 
him  inquisitor-general  of  Germany,  his  virtues, 
if  ever  he  had  any,  turned  into  so  many  vices. 
The  treatment  to  which  he  subjected  the  land- 
gravine, in  order  to  produce  a  saint,  is  utterly  dis- 
gusting and  revolting.  He  succeeded,  however. 
She  died  in  1231,  twenty-four  years  old,  and  was 
canonized  in  1235.  Equally  revolting,  and  utterly 
detestable,  were  the  methods  he  employed  as  in- 
quisitor-general,—  espionage  and  denunciations, 
no  procedure  and  no  appeal,  immediate  execu- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  secular  power,  or  by  his 
own  tools,  generally  chosen  among  robbers  and 
incendiaries.  None  escaped  him,  neither  priest 
nor  knight,  neither  bishop  nor  king.  On  July 
25,  1233,  King  Henry  convened  a  great  assembly 
of  princes  and  bishops  at  Mayence ;  and  the  as- 
sembly insisted  upon  the  organization  of  a  regu- 
lar procedure.  Konrad  refused,  and  the  bishops 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Pope.  On  his  return 
to  Marburg,  Konrad  was  killed;  and  the  Pope  ful- 
minated. But  so  great  was  the  hatred  which 
Konrad  had  produced,  that  at  the  diet  of  Franc- 
fort,  in  February,  1234,  none  dared  to  take  up  his 
cause  or  that  of  the  Pope;  and  though  heavy 
penances  were  imposed  upon  his  murderers,  and 
his  remains  were  buried  beside  those  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, the  papal  inquisition  was  not  re-established 
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in  Germany  any  move.  The  punishment  of  here- 
tics was  again  laid  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.     See  Elizabeth,  St.,  and  Inquisition. 

Lit.  —  The  life  of  Konrad  of  Marburg  has 
been  written  by  Stadtler  (Aachen,  1837), 
Henke  (Marburg,  1861),  Hausrath  (Heidel- 
berg, 1861),  Beck  (1871),  Cuno  (1877),  and 
Kaltxer  (Prag,  1882).  See  also  the  literature 
under  St.  Elizabeth.  wageniiann. 

KOOLHAAS,  Kaspar,  b.  at  Cologne,  1536 ;  d. 
at  Leyden,  1615.  He  studied  at  Diisseldorf,  but 
embraced  the  Reformation  in  1566,  and  was  in 
1574  made  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden  ;  from 
which  position,  however,  he  afterwards  retired. 
His  De  jure  Christians  mar/istratus  circa  disciplinam 
et  regimen  ecclesice  gave  great  offence ;  and  the 
synod  of  Mittelburg  (1581)  demanded  that  he 
should  retract,  and  subscribe  to  the  Belgian  Con- 
fession. When  he  refused,  and  appealed  to  the 
states-general,  the  provincial  synod  of  Holland 
excommunicated  him,  1582;  but  the  magistrate  of 
Leyden  supported  him,  and  he  lived  undisturbed 
in  the  city  as  a  private  teacher.  He  held  with 
respect  to  church  government,  predestination, 
etc.,  nearly  the  same  view's  as  afterwards  Ar- 
minius.  A.  schweizer. 

KOPPE,  Johann  Benjamin,  b.  at  Dantzig, 
Aug.  19,  1750 ;  d.  at  Hanover,  Feb.  12, 1791.  He 
studied  theology  and  philology  at  Leipzig  and 
Gottingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Gottingen  in  1776,  superintendent-gen- 
eral of  Gotha  in  1781,  and  court-preacher  at 
Hanover  in  1788.  As  a  pupil  of  Ernesti  and 
Heyne,  and  transferring  their  grammatico-his- 
torical  principle  to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, he  began  the  publication  of  his  Novum 
Testamentum  Gr.  perpet.  annotat.  illustr.  in  1778, 
but  he  finished  only  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Tbessalonians,  and  Ephesians.  The  work 
was  continued  by  Tychsen,  Ammon,  Heinrichs, 
and  Pott.  G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

KO'RAH,  a  son  of  Izhar  (Exod.  vi.  18,  21,  24), 
and  leader  of  the  rebellion  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  (Num.  xvi.  xxvi.  9,  xxvii.  3).  See  Moses. 
Jude  (11)  couples  Korah  with  Cain  and  Balaam 
in  his  warnings  against  false  and  self-seeking- 
teachers. 

KO'RAHITES,  sons,  i.e.,  descendants,  of  Korah; 
part  of  the  Kohathite  family  of  the  priests,  the 
descendants  of  Kohath,  a  son  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi. 
16,  18,  21).  Some  of  them  were  noted  singers 
(2  Chron.  xx.  19).  Eleven  of  the  psalms  (xl., 
xliv.-xlix.,  lxxxiv.,  lxxxv.,  lxxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.) 
are  headed,  "  For  the  sons  of  Korah ; "  so  that 
probably  the  "  sons  of  Korah  "  became,  in  course 
of  time,  a  descriptive  term  for  the  temple-sing- 
ers. Others  of  the  Korahites  were  door-keepers 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17-19);  while  one,  Mattithiah,  "had 
the  set  office  over  the  things  that  were  made  in 
the  pans"  (ix.  31),  i.e.,  the  minchah,  or  meat- 
offering of  the  temple,  offered  daily  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  5,  6,  vi.  14). 

KORAN.     See  Mohammed. 

KORNTHAL,  a  religious  community  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  seven  miles  from  Stuttgart,  was  founded 
by,  and  became  the  rallying-point  of,  Wiirtem- 
berg  Pietists  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
Pietism  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  had  among  its 
principal  advocates  J.  A.  Bengel  (d.  1752)  and 
Oetinger  (d.  1782),  developed,  and  was  in  turn 


affected  by,  the  original  and  energetic  mind  of  a 
peasant,  Michael  Hahn.  The  latter  had  a  follow- 
ing [of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  people] ;  and 
when,  in  1810,  the  government  determined  to  in- 
troduce a  new  hymn-book  and  a  rationalizing  lit- 
urgy into  the  churches,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Pietists,  many  of  them  emigrated  to  South- 
ern Russia.  Soon  after  his  accession,  King  Wil- 
helm  sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration,  and 
in  1818  called  upon  Gottlieb  Wilhelm  Hoffmann, 
the  mayor  of  Leonberg,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  pie- 
tistic  communities  such  as  Hoffmann  himself,  a 
year  before,  had  proposed,  in  a  document  addressed 
to  his  Majesty.  The  king  fell  in  with  the  general 
idea,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1818,  published  an  edict 
granting  toleration  to  a  colony  such  as  was  pro- 
posed. The  following  year  a  number  of  families, 
taking  advantage  of  the  edict,  purchased  the  Gor- 
litz  estate  of  Kornthal  (a  thousand  acres  for  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  gulden,  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars) ;  and  on  Nov.  7,  1819,  the 
church  was  dedicated.  Michael  Hahn  was  chosen 
as  the  first  president  (Vorsteker),  but  died  a  few 
days  after  his  election,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hoffmann,  who,  after  a  very  successful  adminis- 
tration, died  in  1846.  It  soon  called  a  pastor, 
Friedrich  von  Winzerhausen,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1833  by  Dr.  v.  Kapff,  who  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  land, 
and  pastor  of  the  Stiftskirche  in  Stuttgart.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Pfarrer  Staudt,  who  is  still  ac- 
tive. The  colony  sought  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a 
corporation  of  Christians;  and  Hoffmann,  who 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  institutions  of  the 
Moravians,  determined  to  make  it  also  a  model  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  thrift  and  educational 
institutions.  It1  did  not  become  schismatic,  but 
adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  only  a  few 
omissions.  However,  it  was  stipulated,  in  the 
royal  act  of  incorporation,  that  it  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Wiir- 
temberg, and  enjoy  the  absolute  right  to  manage 
its  own  church-matters.  It  also  secured  the  power 
to  banish  any  person  from  the  community,  the 
corporation  purchasing  back  his  tract  of  land. 
The  original  statutes  also  extend  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  to  matters 
of  dress,  food,  etc.  Chiliastic  views  were  very 
prevalent  in  the  community,  and  the  second 
coming  was  expected  to  occur  in  1836.  After 
that  date,  the  town  assumed  a  more  permanent 
aspect.  In  1824,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  Korn- 
thal founded  an  offshoot  in  Northern  Wiirtem- 
berg, Wilhelmsdorf ,  which  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  mother,  but  was  not  so  successful,  and 
in  1852  voluntarily  resigned  its  charter. 

The  community  has  served  its  purpose  well,  and 
stands  forth  as  a  model  corporation.  There  are 
no  lawsuits,  no  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  no 
drinking-bouts,  no  intemperance,  no  blasphemers, 
[Church-attendance  is  universal,  and  the  two  ser- 
vices on  the  sabbath  are  always  crowded.  The 
church  then  presents  a  singularly  interesting  ap- 
pearance. The  pastor  sits  in  the  centre  of  the 
bench,  behind  the  pulpit,  with  the  elders  of  the 
town  on  each  side  of  him.  The  little  children  all 
sit  on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit-platform,  facing  the 
congregation,  —  the  young  women  on  the  right  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  young  men  on  the  left.  Each, 
from  the  smallest  child  up  to  the  young  men,  has  a 
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paper  and  pencil  in  hand,  with  which  they  make 
notes  of  the  sermon,  and  on  which  they  are  exam- 
ined during  the  week  by  the  pastor.  The  young 
people  are  obligated  to  attend  the  services ;  and, 
after  the  sermon,  the  pastor  passes  down  on  one 
side,  and  the  chief  magistrate  on  the  other,  and 
call  out  the  roll  of  the  young  men  and  women. 
Absences  must  be  accounted  for  during  the  week. 
A  beautiful  Easter  custom  is  in  vogue  among  the 
Komthalers,  by  which  they  meet  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  graveyard,  and,  after  music  from  trumpets, 
sing  a  hymn,  and  engage  in  prayer.  Nothing  to 
jar  the  repose  of  the  community  occurs.  Even 
petty  crimes  are  unknown,  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  freighted  with  the  calm  of  a  serious  and 
devout  religiousness.  There  is  only  one  inn  in 
the  place ;  and  that  is  patronized  but  very  sel- 
dom by  the  people,  who  constitute  one  of  the  ideal 
temperance  societies  in  the  world.  The  con- 
trast which  Kornthal  presents  to  the  neighboring 
communities  is  very  marked,  both  in  point  of  piety 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  and  their  general 
thrift  and  diligence.  The  town  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  schools  ;  and  a  number  of  English 
and  American  boys  have  received  their  German 
education  in  the  Knaben-Institul,  until  recently 
presided  over  by  Professor  Pfleiderer.  Kornthal 
is  prettily  located  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and 
richly  cultivated  fields,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  nine  hundred.]  For  further  information 
see  Hoffmdnnsche  Tropfen  g.  d.  Glaubensohnmacht  u. 
Zeit,  Tubingen,  1820  ;  Kafff  :  D.  iviirt.  Bruderge- 
tneinden  Kornthal  u.  Wilhelmsdorf,  etc.,  Kornthal, 
1839;  [Palmer:  Gemeinschaften  u.  Seklen  Wiirtem- 
bergs,  Tubingen,  1877].  J.  G.  PFLEIDERER. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  b.  at  Borg,  in  the 
Island  of  Femern,  Jan.  15,  1632;  d.  at  Kiel, 
March  31,  1694.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  Jena, 
Leipzig,  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Rostock  in  1662,  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Kiel  in  1666.  His  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  church  historian  he  owes,  not  so  much 
to  his  Hist.  Eccl.,  Leipzig,  1697,  as  to  his  mono- 
graphs,— De  persecutionibus  eccl.  prim.,  Jena,  1660; 
Paganus  obtrectator,  Kiel,  1598;  Disquisitiones  Anti- 
Baroniance,  Kiel,  1700 ;  De  canone  (against  Bellar- 
min),  Rostock,  1665,  etc.  hagenbach. 

KRAFFT,  Johann  Christian  Cottlob  Ludwig, 
b.  at  Duisburg,  Dec.  12,  1784;  d.  at  Erlangen, 
May  15, 1845.  He  studied  theology  at  Duisburg, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  private  tutor  in 
irancfort-on-the-Main.  In  1808  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Weeze,  near 

*u  £'  and  in  1817  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  at  Erlangen,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university.  His  works  consist  of  several  collec- 
tions of  sermons,  an  essay,  De  servo  et  libero 
arbitno  (Nuremberg,  1818),  and  Chronologie  und 
"a™ome  der  vier  Evangelien,  edited,  after  his 
aeatn  by  Dr.  Burger,  Erlangen,  1848.  The  great 
nnuence,  however,  which  he  exercised,  was  due 
less  to  his  writings  than  to  his  lectures,  and, 
again,  less  to  his  teaching  than  to  his  person, 
ne  was  «  a  truly  apostolical  character ;  "  his  very 
appearance,  "  a  silent  sermon  on  the  strength  of 
w»  within  him."  He  imparted  new  life  to  the 
riotestant  Church  in  Bavaria,  which  had  sunk 
nT  m?lpid  rationalism;  and,  long  before  the 
"ame  ol  "inner  missions"  ever  was  heard  of,  he 
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performed  the  work  far  and  wide.  He  was  the 
first  German  professor  who  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  missions.  See  Thoma- 
sius  :  D.  Widererwach.  d.  evang.  Lebens  in  d.  Luth. 
Kirclie  Bayerns,  Erlangen,  1867.         K.  GOEBEL. 

KRALIZ,  a  castle  in  Moravia,  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  first  Bohemian  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  made  from  the  original  text,  the  pre- 
ceding ones  having  been  made  from  the  Vulgate. 
This  translation  (the  Bible  of  Kraliz)  was  issued 
in  six  volumes  in  folio,  1579-93,  and  is  still  re- 
printed by  foreign  Bible  societies.  But  speci- 
mens of  the  original  work  are  very  scarce ;  as, 
during  the  counter-reformation  in  Bohemia,  the 
Jesuits  destroyed  every  copy  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on. 

KRANTZ,  Albert,  b.  at  Hamburg  about  1445; 
d.  there  Dec.  7, 1517  He  studied  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  history  at  Rostock  and  Cologne ; 
travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  canon  law  in  the  university  of 
Rostock,  whose  rector  he  was  in  1482 ;  and  set- 
tled in  1489  in  his  native  city,  first  as  lector  pri- 
marius  theologice  at  the  cathedral,  then  as  dean 
of  the  chapter.  He  was  often  employed  by  the 
magistrate  of  Hamburg  in  diplomatical  nego- 
tiations, and  in  1500  he  was  chosen  arbitrator 
between  King  Hans  of  Denmark  and  Duke  Fred- 
erick of  Holstein.  During  his  lifetime  he  pub- 
lished several  theological  works,  —  Ordo  missalis 
secundum  ritum  ecclesice  Hamburgensis  (Strassburg, 
1509),  and  Spiranlissimum  opusculum  in  ojficium 
misse  (edited,  after  his  lectures,  by  Bertold  Moller, 
1506)  ;  but  his  literary  fame  he  owes  to  his  his- 
torical works,  —  Vandalia  (1519),  Saxonia  (1520), 
Dania  (1546),  and  Metropolis  (1548),  published 
after  his  death,  and  containing  many  precious  ma- 
terials to  the  church  history  of  his  time.  When, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  read  the  theses  of  Luther, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  my  good  brother,  you  had 
better  go  back  to  your  cell,  and  sing  a  miserere. 
The  thing  is  too  big.  It  cannot  be  done." 
Clement  VIII.  put  his  historical  works  on  the 
Index.  See  Leben  d.  Albert  Krantz,  Hamburg, 
1722,  2d  ed.,  1729  ;  Johaxnes  Moller  :  Cimbria 
Literata,  iii.  pp.  376-391.  CARL  bertheau. 

KRAS1NSKI,  Count  Valerian,  b.  about  1780; 
d.  Dec.  22,  1855.  A  Protestant  by  faith,  he  held 
a  position  in  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion when  the  insurrection  of  1830  took  place  in 
Warsaw,  and  was,  by  the  provisory  government, 
sent  to  England  as  a  member  of  its  embassy  to 
St.  James.  The  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion prevented  him  from  ever  returning  home. 
He  remained  in  England,  residing,  first  in  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh,  and  occupying 
himself  with  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
the  Preformation  in  Poland  (London,  1838-1840,  2 
vols.),  and  Lectures  on  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Slavonian  Nations  (Edinburgh,  1851). 

KRAUTH,  Charles  Philip,  D.D.,  American 
Lutheran  divine;  b.  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  May  7,  1797;  d.  in  Gettysburg, 
May  30,  1867;  entered  the  ministry  1819;  was 
called  to  Philadelphia  1827,  and  elected  professor 
of  biblical  and  Oriental  literature  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Gettysburg  1833,  and  president 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  in  the  same  place,  the 
next  year;   discharged  the  duties  of   these  two 
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positions  simultaneously  until  1850,  when  he  gave 
up  the  presidency.  He  edited  the  Evangelical 
Quarterly  Review  from  1850  to  1861. 

KREBS,  John  Michael,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  6,  1804;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Sept.  30,  1867.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  1827,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1830,  from  which  year  Mil  his 
death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Rutgers-street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New- York  City.  From  1837  to 
1845  he  was  permanent  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  (O.  S.),  and  in  1845  moderator.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  1842,  and  president  of  the  board  in 
1866,  also  an  original  member,  and  for  some  time 
president,  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

KRELL,  or  CRELL,  Nikolaus,  b.  at  Leipzig  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  between  1550 
and  1553 ;  beheaded  at  Dresden,  Oct.  9, 1601.  He 
was  educated  at  Grimma,  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Leipzig,  entered  the  civil  service  in  1580,  and 
was  in  1589  made  chancellor  by  the  young  elector, 
Christian  I.  Saxony  was  at  that  moment  strictly 
Lutheran.  The  attempt  of  the  professors  of  Wit- 
tenberg to  smuggle  into  the  country  the  Calvin- 
istic Philippism  (as  it  was  called,  after  Philip 
Melanchthon),  under  the  covering  of  genuine 
Lutheranism,  was  successfully  baffled  in  1574; 
and  all  who  had  supported  it  —  such  as  the  chan- 
cellor Cracau,  the  body-physician  Peucer,  the 
court-preacher  Schutz,  and  the  superintendent 
Stossel — were  discharged  and  imprisoned.  Krell, 
however,  who,  on  his  travels  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, had  often  enjoyed  the  intercourse  of  Beza, 
was  much  in  favor  of  the  so-called  Crypto-Calvin- 
ism ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  power,  he  began 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Subscription  to  the 
Formula  Concordia;  was  not  demanded  any  more. 
The  preachers  were  requested  to  abstain  from 
•all  polemics  in  the  pulpit.  The  superintendent 
Selneecer  of  Leipzig,  an  intractable  champion 
of  Lutheranism,  was  replaced  by  the  Calvinistic 
Wolfgang  Harder.  The  court-preachers  Salmuth 
and  Steinbach  were  busy  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing for  Calvinism ;  the  former  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  the  German  Bible,  with  Calvinistic 
notes  on  the  margin,  the  so-called  "  Krell's  Bible ; " 
the  latter  drawing  up  a  new  catechism  of  the 
same  character.  The  supreme  consistory  at  Dres- 
den was  abolished,  and  a  severe  censorship  of 
theological  books  was  established.  Finally,  July 
4,  1591,  the  exorcism  was  erased  from  the  baptis- 
mal formula,  but  thereby  the  popular  conscience 
was  touched;  and  a  citizen  of  Dresden,  a  butcher, 
met  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  demanded,  with 
the  axe  raised  over  against  the  neck  of  the  min- 
ister, to  have  his  child  baptized  with  exorcism. 
The  chancellor's  religious  predilections  also  made 
themselves  felt  in  his  foreign  policy.  He  sup- 
ported the  Huguenots  in  France,  but  the  cam- 
paign was  disastrous ;  and  when,  in  the  summer 
of  1591,  the  troops  returned,  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  them.  At  that  moment  the  elector  died 
(Sept.  25, 1591) ;  and  the  unhappy  chancellor  was 
immediately  dismissed  by  Duke  FriedrichWilhelm 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  guardian  of  the  infant  heir, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Konigstein.  A  process 
was  instituted  against  him,  which  lasted  for  ten 
years,  but  which  has  no  religious  interest.    Many 


of  its  details  are  very  obscure.  It  ended  with  his 
condemnation  ;  and,  long  before  that  time,  every 
vestige  of  his  propaganda  for  Crypto-Calvinism 
had  been  completely  obliterated.  See  Richard  : 
Dr  NicJwlas  Krell,  Dresden,  1859,  2  vols. ;  Rob- 
ert Calinich  :   Zwei  sdchs.  Kanzler,  Chemnitz, 

1868.  mm  OSWALD  SCHMIDT. 

KRUDENER,  Barbara  Juliane,  Baroness  von, 

b.  at  Riga,  Nov.  21,  1764;  d.  at  Karasu-Bazar, 
Dec.  25,  1824.  A  daughter  of  a  Russian  states- 
man (Von  Wietinghoff),  she  was  married  to  an- 
other Russian  statesman  (Von  Kriidener)  when 
she  was  fourteen  years  old.  The  marriage  proved 
unhappy,  and  in  1792  she  separated  from  her 
husband.  She  settled  in  Paris,  and  led  a  very 
frivolous  life,  which  she  has  described  in  a  novel, 
Valerie.  An  accident,  the  sudden  death  of  one 
of  her  lovers,  converted  her.  She  became  reli- 
gious. She  was  no  doubt  sincere,  but  an  enthu- 
siast without  self-control.  In  1815  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  Emperor,  Alexander  I.,  and 
their  intercourse  in  Paris  was  very  intimate.  She 
exercised  great  influence  on  him.  She  gave  the 
Holy  Alliance  its  name.  During  the  two  years  of 
famine,  1816-17,  she  was  a  great  support  to  many 
poor  people  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Ger- 
many. But  even  her  charity  showed  so  peculiar 
and  so  eccentric  a  character,  that  it  gave  offence, 
and  in  1818  she  was  actually  transported  home  to 
Russia  by  the  police.  Meanwhile  the  friendship  of 
Alexander  I.  had  grown  rather  cold;  and,  when  she 
openly  denounced  his  lukewarmness  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  he  ordered  her  to  leave  St.  Petersburg. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  the  Crimea,  with  the 
Princess  Gallitzin  and  a  number  of  German  colo- 
nists, when  she  died.  See  Ch.  Eynard  :  Vie  de 
Mme.  de  Kriidener,  Paris,  1849,  2  vols. ;  Stern- 
berg :  Leben  d.  Frau  von  Kriidener,  Leipzig,  1856; 
M.  Ziethe  :  Juliane  von  Kriidener,  New  York, 
1867  See  also  Sainte-Beuve  :  Portraits  de 
femmes  and  Derniers  Portraits. 

KRUG,  Wilhelm  Traugott,  b.  at  Radis,  near 
Wittenberg,  June  22,  1770;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Jan. 
13,  1842.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  there  in  1794, 
at  Francfort-on-the-Oder  in  1801,  at  Konigsberg 
in  1805,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1809.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer  on  philosophy  and  theology.  His 
principal  theological  works  are  Ueber  d.  Perfecti- 
bilitdt  d.  geoffenbarten  Religion,  Leipzig,  1795 ; 
Pisteologie  oder  Glaube,  Aberglaube,  u.  Unglaube, 
Leipzig,  1825  ;  Rationalismus  .  und  Supranatural- 
ismus,  Leipzig,  1826.  See  Meine  Lebensreise  in 
sechs  Stationen,  an  autobiography. 

KRUMMACHER,  Friedrich  Adolf,  the  eldest 
of  a  celebrated  group  of  Reformed  pastors  of  this 
name;  b.  at  Tecklenburg,  July  13,  1767;  d.  in 
Bremen,  April  4,  1845.  After  studying  theology 
at  Halle,  he  taught  school  until  1800,  when  he 
was  called,  as  professor  of  theology  and  rhetoric, 
to  the  seminary  at  Berg,  whose  star  had  already 
begun  to  descend  to  its  setting.  While  here,  he 
published,  in  1805,  his  Parabeln  (Parables),  8th  ed., 
1848,  —  a  work  which  won  for  him  a  permanent 
place  in  German  literature  [English  translation, 
London,  1844  and  often].  In  1807  he  exchanged 
his  professorial  chair  for  the  pulpit  of  Kettwig, 
and  in  1812  accepted  a  call  to  Bernberg  as  general 
superintendent  and  pastor.  During  these  years 
he  was  a  fertile  writer;  and  some  of  his  books 
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for  children,  especially  his  catechisms,  Bibelkate- 
chismus  (1810,  12th  ed.,  1843),  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. In  1820  he  refused  a  call  to  the  university 
of  Bonn,  but  in  1824  went  to  Bremen  as  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Ansgar  Church.  Although  he  could 
not  compete  with  his  colleague  Draseke  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  Christian 
counsellor,  and  was  revered  by  a  large  circle  as 
a  father  (Vaterchen).  Krummacher  was  also  a 
poet,  and  wrote  some  good  hymns.  See  A.  W 
Moller:  F.  A.  Krummacher  u.  s.  Freunde.,  Bre- 
men, 1849,  2  vols.  H.  MALLET. 

KRUMMACHER,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  son  of 
the  former ;  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  influ- 
ential preachers  of  Germany  in  this  century ;  was 
b.  Jan.  28,  1796,  at  Mors  on  the  Rhine,  the  birth- 
place of  the  fervid  German  hymn-writer,  Terstee- 
gen ;  d.  Dec.  10,  1868,  at  Potsdam.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Halle  from  1815  to  1817  (where 
he  heard  the  lectures  of  the  extreme  rationalist, 
Wegscheider,  and  the  modest  but  devout  Knapp), 
and  at  Jena.  In  1819  he  became  the  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Frank- 
furt, where  he  remained  till  1823,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  village  of  Ruhrort.  Two 
years  subsequently,  in  1825,  he  removed  to  Bar- 
men in  the  Wupperthal.  It  was  here,  at  a  week- 
day evening  service,  that  he  delivered  his  lectures 
on  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Crowded  congregations 
listened  to  them,  large  numbers  coming  from  the 
neighboring  city  of  Elberfeld.  In  1834  he  was 
called  for  the  second  time  to  Elberfeld,  and  ac- 
cepted. During  his  residence  in  this  city,  he 
received  a  delegation  from  the  synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Hoffeditz  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schneck,  ex- 
tending to  him  a  call  to  a  chair  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Mercersburg.  He  finally  decided  to 
decline  the  position,  but  directed  the  attention  of 
the  delegation  to  Dr.  Schaff,  then  a  privat  docent 
at  Berlin,  who  accepted  the  call  (in  1844). 

Krummacher  exerted  a  wide  and  beneficent 
influence  upon  Elberfeld  and  the  Wupperthal, 
and  his  affections  became  deeply  rooted  in  its 
soil ;  and  in  1847  he  followed  with  reluctance  a 
call,  as  Marheinecke's  successor,  at  the  Trinity 
Church,  Berlin,  to  which  position  he  had  been 
appointed  by  King  Frederick  William  IV  He 
continued  to  labor  there,  entering  heartily  into 
the  religious  circles  of  the  city,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  repentance  and  faith,  undaunted  by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  rationalism,  until  1853,  when 
he  was  appointed  court-chaplain  at  Potsdam.  He 
sustained  a  relation  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
king.  Dr.  Krummacher  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  was  present  at  the  con- 
ference in  London,  1851,  and  at  every  succeeding 
conference,  till  his  death.  From  the  conference 
of  Paris  he  wrote,  "I  became  in  Paris  young  again 
as  an  eagle.  .  It  was  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
blessed  concentration."  He  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  promoters  of  the  conference  in  Berlin, 
(l~''  ln  18.6~  ne  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sueen  Victoria,  as  one  of  the  ministers  to  preach 
ln  theiI  own  language  at  the  London  Exposition. 

f  n,'  krummacher  was  a  fervid  and  bold  preacher 

the  gospel,  and  takes  his  place  among  the 

most  faithful  and  powerful  witnesses  of  the  truth 

trom  the  pulpit  of  his  day  in  Germany.     He  was 

on  Ultimate  terms  with  the  Hofackers  and  Albert 


Knapp,  the  fervent  evangelical  preachers  of 
Southern  Germany,  as  well  as  with  the  pious 
men  in  the  pulpits  and  at  the  universities  of 
Northern  Germany ;  had  a  broad  interest  in  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  other  lands  ;  and 
numbered  among  his  friends  Adolphe  Monod  and 
others  of  the  best  spirits  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  a  letter  to  The  New -York 
Observer  (Feb.  4,  1869),  says,  "Krummacher  was 
endowed  with  every  gift  that  constitutes  an  orator, 
—  a  most  fertile  and  brilliant  imagination,  a 
vigorous  and  original  mind,  a  glowing  heart,  an 
extraordinary  facility  and  felicity  of  diction,  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  an  athletic 
and  commanding  presence,  and  a  powerful  and 
melodious  voice,  which,  however,  in  latter  years, 
underwent  a  great  change,  and  sounded  like  the 
rolling  of  the  distant  thunder.  .  He  will 
always  shine  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  those  great  and  good  men,  who,  in  the 
present  century,  have  fought  the  good  fight  of 
the  evangelical  faith  against  prevailing  rational- 
ism and  infidelity,  and  have  entitled  themselves 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." Thorwaldsen,  the  great  sculptor,  meeting 
Krummacher  in  Frankfurt  at  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  Goethe's  birth,  was  attracted  by  his 
noble  forehead  and  appearance,  and  asked,  "  Are 
you  an  artist?"  —  "No,  a  theologian,"  was  the 
reply.  To  which  the  sculptor  answered,  "  How 
can  one  be  only  a  theologian  !  " 

Krummacher  is  better  known  in  England  and 
America  than  any  other  German  preacher :  in 
fact,  is  the  only  one  who  is  well  known.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  volumes  of  sermons,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  the  English,  and 
widely  read.  Of  these  volumes  the  principal 
are,  Salomo  und  Sulamith,  1827,  9th  ed.,  1875; 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  ("  itself  baptized  with  the  fire 
of  Elijah,"  as  Heubner  characterized  this  work), 
Elberfeld,  1828,  6th  ed.,  1874  (English  translation, 
London  and  New  York,  1838,  and  many  edi- 
tions) ;  The  Prophet  Elisha,  Elberfeld,  1835  (Eng- 
lish translation,  London)  ;  Das  Passionsbuch,  der 
leidende  Christus,  Bielefeld,  1854,  3d  ed.,  1878 
(English  translation,  The  Suffering  Saviour,  Ed- 
inburgh and  Bost6n,  1870)  ;  David,  the  King  of 
Israel,  Berlin,  1867  (English  translation,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1870).  See  Autobiography 
edited  by  his  daughter  (English  translation  by 
M.  G.  Easton,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1871),  and  art. 
in  Herzog  by  Rud.  Kbgel. 

KRUMMACHER,  Gottfried  Daniel,  a  younger 
brother  of  Friedrich  Adolf;  b.  in  Tecklenburg, 
April  1,  1774;  d.,  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  Elberfeld,  Jan.  30, 1837.  After  study- 
ing theology  at  Duisburg,  he  was  successively 
pastor  in  Baerl  (1798),  Wulfrath  (1801),  and 
Elberfeld  (1816).  He  was  a  man  of  some  eccen- 
tricities, but  a  strong  and  robust  Christian  char- 
acter and  preacher.  He  was  a  most  zealous 
champion  of  the  theology  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 
His  removal  to  Elberfeld  occurred  at  a  time  of 
the  universal  awakening  of  religious  thought 
in  Germany,  and  aroused  new  life  in  his  congre- 
gation, lie  drew  the  extreme  conclusions  from 
the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  some  of  his 
ardent  followers  disturbed  the  meetings  of  other 
Christians  by  loud  laughing,  and  other  demon- 
strations  of   ridicule   or  dissent.      Krummacher 
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for  a  while  upheld  this  course  of  his  followers, 
but  gradually  retreated  from  this  position.  How- 
ever, under  his  influence,  a  strong  predestinarian 
party  was  formed  in  Elberfeld  and  the  Wupper- 
thal.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  efforts  at 
church  union,  and  in  this  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Among 
his  printed  volumes  of  sermons  the  most  celebrat- 
ed is  a  volume  about  the  names  of  the  camping- 
places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert :  D.  Wan- 
derungen   Israels   durch   d.    Waste   nach   Kanaan, 

1834.  M.   GOEBEL. 

KUINOL  (KUHNOL),  Christian,  one  of  the 
most  widely  learned  of  the  rationalistic  super- 
natural school  of  the  closing  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  b.  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  2, 1768;  d.  at 
Giessen,  Oct.  23,  1841.  He  "studied  theology  and 
philology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  there  in  1790,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Giessen  in  1799.  His  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament,  Hosea,  the 
Psalms,  etc.,  are  now  antiquated;  but  his  Com- 
mentarius  in  libros  Novi  Testamenti  historicos  (Leip- 
zig, 1807-18,  4  vols.)  is,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
dry  and  pedantic  method,  still  a  valuable  work. 
[It  was  reprinted,  along  with  the  Greek  text,  in 
London,  1835,  3  vols.]  zockler. 

KUNZE,  John  Christopher,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
most  learned  among  Lutheran  theologians  of  this 
country ;  b.  at  Artern,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug.  4, 
1744;  d.  at  New  York,  July  24,  1807.  Having 
finished  his  education  as  a  student  of  theology 
at  Leipzig,  he  was  for  three  years  employed  as 
teacher  of  the  higher  branches  in  the  reputed 
school  at  Closter-Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and 
for  one  year  as  inspector  of  the  Orphans-Home 
at  Graiz,  when,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Knapp,  superintendent  of  the  Francke  Insti- 
tution at  Halle,  a  call  came  to  him  from  the 
Lutheran  St.  Michael's  and  Zion's  congregations 
at  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Setting  sail  for  the  New 
World,  June  29,  1770,  he  entered  his  office  as  the 
third  collegiate  pastor  of  that  congregation,  Sept. 
27  of  the  same  year,  and  married,  July  23,  1771, 
Margaret  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  congregation, 
patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
whose  successor  in  the  office  of  rector  he  became 
A.D.  1779.  Conscientious  in  the  performance 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  he'had  an  eye  to  the  wants 
of  the  Church  at  large,  opened  a  theological  sem- 
inary, which  the  War  of  Independence  brought 
to  an  untimely  end,  influenced  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  College  (before  1755  Academy,  since 
1779  University  of  Pennsylvania)  in  behalf  of 
the  special  interests  of  the  German  language  and 
students,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Ger- 
man Benevolent  Society.  A.D.  1784  he  followed 
a  call  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  New  York, 
assisted  in  establishing  the  New- York  University, 
served  as  one  of  the  regents,  and  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He  belonged 
to  the  later  Pietists,  leaning  to  the  so-called 
Supernaturalistic  School.  He  was  of  very  studi- 
ous habits,  and  continually  gathering  solid  infor- 


mation, whereof  his  diaries  give  ample  evidence. 
He  excelled  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  and  in  higher 
mathematics.  He  published  A  Table  of  a  new 
construction  for  calculating  the  great  Eclipse,  expected 
to  happen  on  the  16  of  June,  1806 ;  also  a  Hymn  and 
Prayer  Book  for  the  use  of  such  Lutheran  Churches 
as  use  the  English  language,  probably  the  first  Lu- 
theran English  hymn-book  ever  edited.  He  also 
published  historical  essays,  sermons,  occasional 
addresses,  etc.  W.  J.  MANN. 

KURTZ,  a  family  of  American  Lutheran  min- 
isters.—  John  Nicholas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lutzelinden, 
Nassau,  Germany,  about  1720 ;  d.  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1794.  He  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister 
ordained  in  the  British  colonies  of  America ;  la- 
bored from  1745  to  1790  as  a  missionary  in  Penn- 
sylvania, often  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  —  John 
Daniel,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding ;  b.  at  German- 
town,  Penn,  1763;  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  29, 
1865.  He  was  pastor  of  the  principal  Lutheran 
Church  of  Baltimore  (1786-1832),  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. —  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  nephew  of  J.  D. 
Kurtz;  b.  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  Feb.  28,  1795; 
d.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  29,  1865.  He  edited 
the  Lutheran  Observer  from  1833  to  1862 ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gettysburg  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (for  which  he  collected  funds  and 
books  in  Germany),  and  in  every  way  prominent 
in  his  denomination. 

KYRIE  ELEYSON.  The  prayer  which  in  the 
Septuagint  reads  eMijadv  us,  6  Qebc,  "  God,  have 
mercy  upon  me!"  (Ps.  li.),  or,  eXiqoov  rj^dg  Kvpi-e, 
'■'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  "  (Ps.  cxxiii.),  and 
which  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  ix.  27,  xv. 
22,  xx.  30 ;  Mark  x.  47)  always  is  addressed  to 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  very  early  became  a 
fixed  formula  in  the  common  church-prayer  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Constit.  Apost.  (viii.  6) 
prescribes  that  the  laity,  especially  the  children, 
shall  respond  with  a  kyrie  eleyson  to  each  single 
prayer  of  the  litany  recited  by  the  deacon.  At 
the  time  of  Basil  the  Great  the  custom  was  gener- 
ally adopted  throughout  the  Greek  Church,  and 
it  is  still  customary  in  all  Oriental  churches,  to 
repeat  the  kyrie  eleyson  over  and  over  again,  the 
choir  singing  it  in  Latin,  the  laity  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue.  In  the  Roman  Church,  Pope  Sylves- 
ter I.  (314-335),  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
the  use  of  the  Greek  words.  At  the  time  of  Felix 
V.,  when  the  council  was  held  at  Vaison  (in  529), 
they  were  generally  used  throughout  the  Western 
Church.  A  Christe  eleyson  was  added,  and  the 
triple  exclamation,  Kyrie-christe,  Kyrie  eleyson,-w&s 
given  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  910 
Pope  Sergius  ordered  in  his  will,  that,  in  those 
churches  to  which  he  had  given  donations,  the 
priests  should  every  day  sing  one  hundred  kyries 
and  one  hundred  Christe  eleysons.  In  the  later 
middle  ages,  great  pains  were  taken  to  expand 
the  kyrie.  In  his  Christliche  Cullus,  2d  ed.,  p.  493, 
Alt  quotes,  from  a  Roman  missale  of  1631,  such  an 
expanded  kyrie,  destined  for  the  great  festivals. 
After  the  Reformation,  the  kyrie  eleyson  was  re- 
tained in  many  Protestant  churches.     H.  MERZ. 
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LABADIE,  Jean  de,  b.  Feb.  13,  1610,  atBourg, 
near  Bordeaux;  d.  Feb.  13,  1674,  at  Altona.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bordeaux ; 
studied  theology  and  philosophy,  the  Bible  and 
the  mystics,  especially  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard; 
entered  the  order,  but  left  it  again  in  1639,  and 
began  his  practical  career  as  a  popular  preacher 
in  Bordeaux,  Paris,  and  Amiens,  where  he  was 
made  a  canon,  and  teacher  of  theology,  in  1640. 
He  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  preaching ;  but 
his  passionate  demands  of  reform,  his  sermons  on 
freewill  and  predestination,  on  grace  and  good 
works,  and  his  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  both  forms,  roused  the  hatred  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jesuits.  Richelieu,  however,  protected 
him;  but  under  Mazarin  he  was  expelled  from 
Amiens,  and  retired  to  the  Carmelite  hermitage 
at  Graville.  While  there,  he  read  Calvin's  Lnsti- 
tutiones;  and  in  1650  —  what  has  been  told  of  his 
joining  the  Brethren  of  the  Oratory,  and  after- 
wards the  Jansenists,  is  unhistorical  —  he  em- 
braced the  Reformed  faith,  and  was  appointed 
preacher,  and  professor  of  theology,  at  Montauban. 
He  carried,  however,  his  vivid  reformatory  in- 
stincts with  him  from  the  old  into  the  new  church ; 
and  though  as  pastor  in  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
at  Middleburg,  he  contributed  very  much  to  the 
spiritual  purification  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
Reformed  congregations,  a  separatists  tendency 
became  more  and  more  apparent  in  his  activity. 
Like  all  separatists,  he  dreamed  of  forming  a  con- 
gregation of  saints.  In  1666,  when  moving  from 
Geneva  to  Middelburg,  he  formed  a  secret  union 
with  Pierre  Yvon,  Pierre  Dulignon,  and  Francois 
Meuuret,  which  was  separatistic  in  its  very  char- 
acter, and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  later  Laba- 
dist  sect.  In  Middelburg  he  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  Belgian  Confession,  and  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  synod.  He  was  suspended  from 
his  office  in  1668,  and  shortly  after  expelled  from 
the  city.  On  the  invitation  of  the  countess- 
palatine,  Elizabeth,  he  settled  at  Herford  with 
his  followers,  who  already  formed  a  completely 
organized  body,  separate  from  Church,  with  doc- 
trines and  a  disciplinary  system  of  their  own, 
practising  community  of  property,  etc.  At  Her- 
ford a  peculiar  outburst  of  enthusiasm  took  place 
in  the  congregation ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
cession of  Maurice  of  Orange  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  the  alarmed  magistrate  banished 
them  from  the  city  1672.  They  removed  to 
Altona,  where  they  lived  in  peace  for  some  time, 
and  where  Labadie  died.  Of  his  writings,  many 
oi  which  were  translated  into  German,  and  much 
read  among  the  Pietists  and  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, the  principal  are,  La  Prophetic.  (1668),  Manuel 
««  jnete  (1600),  Protestation  de  bonne  foi  et  ^aine 
doctrine  (1670),  Brieve  declaration  de  nos  sentiments 
touchant  i'Eglise  (1670). 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  their  leader  (1674) 
tne  war  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  induced 
we  Labadists  to  leave  Altona.  They  settled  at 
"lewert  in  West  Friesland;  and  while  there 
«>ey  achieved  their  greatest  success,  in  spite  of 


the  ill-will  and  chicaneries  of  the  Frisian  clergy. 
Their  number  increased  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  about  four  hundred  between  1675  and  1690. 
In  1680  they  received  an  invitation  from  Cornells 
van  Sommelsdyk,  the  governor  of  Surinam,  to 
found  a  colony  in  his  dominions.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  in  1688 
the  governor  was  assassinated;  and  the  colony, 
which  had  already  been  founded,  soon  died  out. 
A  similar  attempt  at  New  Bohemia,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  New- York  State,  U.  S.  A.,  also  failed. 
It  was,  however,  not  so  much  these  misfortunes, 
as  internal  difficulties  arising  from  the  abolition 
of  community  of  property,  which  brought  the  sect 
to  fall  into  decay.  In  1703  only  about  thirty  per- 
sons remained  at  Wiewert  under  the  rigid  discip- 
line of  Yvon. 

Lit.  —  The  older  literature  is  found  in  J.  G. 
Walch  :  Bibliotheca  theologica  selecia,  ii.  48-56. 
Of  recent  literature,  see  H.  Berkum  :  De  Labadie 
en  de  Labadisten,  Sneek,  1851,  2  vols. ;  Goebel  : 
Gesch.  des  chrislliclien  L,ebens  in  d.  rheinisch-ivest- 
phdlischen  Kirche,  Coblentz,  1852  (ii.  181-273)  ; 
Heppe  :  Gesch.  d.  Pietismus  d.  reformirten  Kirche, 
namentlich  der  Niederlande,  Leyden,  1879  (pp. 
241-374).  M.  GOEBEL. 

LABADISTS.     See  above. 

LAB  ARUM  (probably  from  the  Basque,  labarva, 
"  a  standard  ")  is  the  name  given  to  Constantine's 
modification  of  the  ordinary  cavalry  standard 
(vexillum).  The  latter  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth 
stretched  on  top  by  a  cross-bar,  and  suspended 
from  a  gilt  spear  surmounted  by  an  eagle  of  vic- 
tory. Before  his  victorious  battle  with  Maxentius 
(312),  in  consequence  of  his  vision  of  the  cross, 
Constantine  adopted  the  vexillum  as  the  standard 
for  the  entire  army ;  and  he  attributed  his  success 
to  the  fact  that  the  battle  was  fought  under  this 
sign.  In  place  of  the  eagle  he  put  the  monogram 
of  Christ  (see  Christ,  Monogram  of),  and  on  the 
banner,  Christian  emblems.  He  also  appointed 
fifty  of  the  "  stoutest  and  most  religious  "  of  his 
soldiers  to  carry  it  by  turns,  and  together  consti- 
tute its  special  guard.  It  was  a  very  happy  inspi- 
ration on  Constantine's  part  to  take  as  the  imperial 
ensign  the  labarum,  — whose  cruciform  framework 
the  Christians  already  regarded  as  emblematic  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
was  greatly  revered  in  its  Pagan  form  by  the 
soldiery,  —  and  transform  it  into  a  religious  sym- 
bol, "the  saving  sign  of  the  Roman  Empire;" 
for  by  this  means  he  united  enthusiastically  the 
Christian  and  the  Pagan  elements  in  his  army. 
Constantine's  successors,  except,  of  course,  Julian, 
likewise  adopted  the  labarum  as  their  ensign. 
The  word  "  labarum  "  was  subesquently  applied 
to  the  monogram,  and  even  to  the  cross  by  itself. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  neither  the  word 
nor  the  thing  dates  from  Constantine.  See  Smith 
and  C'heetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiqui- 

tlCS    S«  V. 

LABAT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  Dominican 
missionary  and  historian;  b.  in  Paris  166-3;  d. 
there  Jan.  6,  1738.     He  passed  ten  years  in  the 
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West  Indies,  and  wrote  the  valuable  work,  Nouveau 
voyage  aux  iles  de  VAmerique,  Paris,  1722,  6  vols. 

LABBE,  Philippe,  b.  at  Bourges,  July  10,  1607; 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  1623 ;  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology,  but  devoted 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  exclusively  to  literature, 
and  d.  in  Paris,  March  25, 1667.  He  wrote  seven- 
ty-five different  works,  and  is  consequently  the 
great  boast  of  his  order.  The  greatest  and  most 
valuable  of  his  productions  is  his  Concilia  (Paris, 
1672,  18  vols.),  of  which,  however,  only  the  eight 
first  were  edited  by  him,  the  rest,  after  his  death, 
by  Cossart.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Venice, 
in  1728,  by  Nic.  Colletti. 

LA  CHAISE,  Francois  de,  b.  in  the  castle  of 
Aix,  in  the  province  of  Forez,  Aug.  25,  1624;  d. 
at  Versailles,  Jan.  20,  1705.  As  a  younger  son 
of  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits;  taught  philosophy  and  theology  with 
great  success  at  Lyons  and  Grenoble ;  and  was 
in  1673  appointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  in 
which  position  he  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
all  the  affairs  of  the  French  Church,  —  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  dragon- 
ades,  the  controversy  between  Bossuet  and  Fene- 
lon,  the  difficulties  between  the  Pope  and  the 
king,  etc.  A  man  of  polite  manners  and  easy 
morals,  cunning  and  patient,  he  managed  the 
conscience  of  the  king  just  as  the  king  wished 
to  have  it  managed,  and  was  rewarded  with  great 
donations  to  himself,  and  great  privileges  to  his 
order.  The  ground  near  Paris  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  king,  and  on  which  he  built  his 
sumptuous  villa,  was  afterwards  transformed  into 
a  cemetery,  which  still  bears  his  name,  Pere  La 
Chaise.  See  B.  de  Chaxtelatjze  :  Le  Pere  de 
La  Chaise,  Lyons,  1859. 

LA'CHISH  (invincible),  a  Canaanitish  city,  was 
conquered  by  Joshua,  and  allotted  to  Judah. 
Jeroboam  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  place  of  great 
strength  (2  Chron.  xi.  9).  On  his  way  to  Egypt, 
Sennacherib  besieged  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  13 ;  Isa. 
Xxxvi.  1)  ;  and  a  slab  found  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Layard  as  representing  Sennacherib 
laying  siege  to  Lachish  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 ; 
2  Kings  xix.  8;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 

LACHMANN,  Karl,  b.  at  Brunswick,  March  4, 
1793 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  March  13,  1851.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Gbttingen,  and  was  professor  of 
philology,  first  at  Konigsberg  (1816),  and  after- 
wards in  Berlin  (1827).  The  restoration  of  old 
texts  was  the  special  object  of  his  studies ;  and 
his  editions  of  Lucretius,  Propertius,  and  other 
classics,  are  celebrated.  His  editions  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  (1831,  2d  ed.,  1842- 
1850,  2  vols.)  show  the  experience  and  the  princi- 
ples of  a  master  of  classical  criticism.  His  object 
was  purely  historical  or  diplomatic ;  namely  to  re- 
store the  oldest  attainable  text,  the  text  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  that  not  as  a  final  text,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  sure  historical  basis  for  further  operations 
of  internal  criticism.  See  his  Life  by  Hertz,  Ber- 
lin, 1851 ;  Schaff's  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, pp.  253-256,  and  art.  Bible-Text,  p.  274. 

LACORDAIRE,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  b.  at 
Recey-sur-Ource,  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or, 
March  12,  1802;  d.  at  Sorreze,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  Nov.  21,  1861.  He  studied  law 
at   Dijon  and  Paris,   and  began  to  practise   as 


an  advocate  in  the  latter  city.  But  roused  by 
Lamennais'  Essai  sur  l' Indifference,  and  rapidly 
arriving  at  the  conviction  that  Christianity  (or 
more  precisely,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church)  is 
necessary  for  the  social  development  of  the 
human  race,  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice  in  1824,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1827.  Together  with  Lamennais  and 
Montalembert,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  peculiar  movement,  which,  under  the  device 
"  God  and  liberty,"  demanded  a  close  union  be- 
tween ultramontanism  and  radicalism,  hierarchy 
and  democracy,  papal  infallibility  and  universal 
suffrage.  But  the  school  which  they  opened  in 
Paris,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  in  defiance  of  the  privilege 
of  the  State  university,  was  soon  after  closed  by 
the  police;  and  in  1831  their  paper,  L'Arenir, 
was  condemned  by  the  Pope.  Lacordaire  went 
to  Rome,  and  submitted  unconditionally.  On 
his  return  from  Rome,  he  opened  a  course  of  lec- 
tures (conferences)  in  defence  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  these  lec- 
tures produced  an  enormous  sensation.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame ;  and,  whenever  he  preached,  the  vast 
building  was  filled  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity. 
He  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  most  elo- 
quent man  who  had  ever  been  heard  in  a  French 
pulpit.  In  1838  he  again  visited  Rome ;  and, 
after  a  novitiate,  he  entered  the  Dominican  order, 
April  6, 1840.  The  revival  of  this  order  in  France 
then  became  one  of  his  great  objects,  but  his 
success  was  small.  As  a  preacher,  however,  he 
continued  to  command  the  widest  popularity. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  took  his  seat  among  the  radicals ; 
but  having,  in  a  speech,  declared  himself  a  Re- 
publican, he  received  a  rebuke  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical superior;  in  consequence  of  which  he  retired 
from  politics.  The  extreme  sharpness  with  which 
he,  in  a  sermon  (1852),  expressed  himself  about 
the  coup  d'etat,  had  the  result  that  he  some  time 
after  also  retired  from  the  pulpit,  and  settled  at 
Sorreze  as  director  of  the  school.  His  collected 
works  —  Conferences,  Considerations,  Correspon- 
dance  avec  madame  Swetchine,  Lettres  a  un  jeune 
homme,  etc.  —  were  published  in  Paris,  1872-73, 
9  vols.  [His  Conferences  delivered  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  were  translated  into  English 
by  Henry  Langdon,  New  York,  1870 :  others  have 
also  been  translated, — Jesus  Christ  (1870),  God 
(1870),  God  and  Man  (1872),  Life  (1875).] 

Lit.  —  The  best  characterizations  of  Lacor- 
daire (his  character  and  his  talent)  were  given 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  Causeries  de  Lundi, 
and  by  Charles  de  Mazade,  in  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  of  May  1,  1864.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Montalembert,  1863,  [by  Chocarne 
(6th  ed.,  1880;  translated  into  English  by  Father 
Aylward,  London  and  New  York,  1867,  2d  ed., 
1878),  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear  (London,  1882), 
and  by  Ricard,  Paris,  1882].  ketjchlin. 

LACROIX,  John  Power,  b.  of  French  parents, 
farmers,  at  Haverhill,  O.,  Feb.  13,  1833;  d.  at 
Delaware,  O.,  Sept.  22,  1879.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1857.  For  two 
years  afterward  he  taught  in  New  Orleans,  and 
there  began  his  contributions  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  which  he  continued  to  his 
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death.  Besides  translations  and  original  articles 
in  the  monthlies  and  reviews,  he  averaged 
an  article  weekly  for  the  religious  press.  In 
1S59  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Ohio  Conference.      In 

1863  he  became  tutor  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity ;  soon  after  he  went  abroad,  and  studied 
sixteen  months  in  the  German  universities.    From 

1864  to  1*79  he  filled  the  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He 
translated  De  Pressense's  Religion  and  the.  Reign 
of  Terror,  Xew  York,  1868 ;  Naville's  Problem  of 
£(77,1871;  Abelous*  William  the  Taciturn,  1ST 2; 
Wuttke's  Christian  Ethics,  2  vols.,  1873.  He 
wrote  Life  of  Rudolf  Slier,  187 4,  Outlines  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  1879,  and  numerous  articles  in  Mc- 
Clixtock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia.  He  was  a 
modest  man,  of  wide  information,  sober  views, 
and  exalted  Christian  life. 

LACTANTIUS  FIRMIANUS  (to  which  names 
some  old  manuscripts  add  those  of  Lucius  Csecili- 
us,  or  Caelius)  was  probably  a  native  of  Italy, 
and,  according  to  Jerome  {De  vir.  ill.,  80),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Arnobius.  By  Diocletian  he  was  called 
to  Xicomedia  as  teacher  of  Latin  rhetoric;  but, 
as  the  city  was  entirely  Greek,  he  found  very  few 
pupils,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  author- 
ship. Having  embraced  Christianity,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  when  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian broke  out ;  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
very  humble  circumstances  until  Constantine  the 
Great  called  him  to  his  court  in  Gaul  as  tutor 
of  his  son  Crispus.  The  date  of  his  death,  like 
that  of  his  birth,  is  unknown. 

The  most  important  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  Christian  works  of  Lactantius  is  his  Divi- 
narum  Inslitulionum  Libri  Septem,  written  during 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (between  307  and 
310),  and  afterwards,  in  a  second  edition,  dedi- 
cated to  Constantine  the  Great,  between  318  and 
323.  It  is  an  apology  of  Christianity,  opening 
with  an  attack  on  heathen  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, and  then  turning  into  a  positive  exposition 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  was  intended 
for  people  of  education;  and  the  author  took 
special  pains  to  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious 
taste  with  respect  to  style  and  composition,  in 
which  he  also  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  is  gen- 
erally called  the  "  Christian  Cicero."  According 
to  Jerome,  he  himself  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work,  of  which  a  complete  copy  was  found  in 
the  library  of  Turin,  and  published  in  1712  by 
1  faff.  In  close  connection  with  the  Institutions 
stands  the  book  De  ira  Dei,  in  which  Lactantius 
attacks  the  various  philosophical  schools,  espe- 
cially the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  because  they 
represent  God  as  incapable  of  anger,  as  without 
altections.  An  earlier  work  by  him,  De  opificio 
Uei,  was  meant  to  form  a  supplement  to  the 
tourth  book  of  Cicero's  De  Republica.  Among 
ins  other  works  are  De  mortibus  persecutorum 
(written  at  Nicomedia  in  314 ;  first  published  by 
«aluze  Paris,  1679;  latest  edition  by  Dubner, 
rans,  1879),  and  De  ave  Phaznice,  a  poem  con- 
sisting of  eighty-five  distichs,  and  treating  the 
labulous  bird  as  a  symbol  of  the  immortality  of 

Lit. —  Collected  editions  of  the  works  of  Lac- 
wntms  have  been  given  by  Conrad  Sweynheim 
and  Arnold  Pannarz  (Rome,  1465),  Btinemann 


(Leipzig,  1739),  Le  Brun  and  Longlet  du  Fresnoy 
(Paris,  1748),  and  Fritzsche  (Leipzig,  1842).  See 
J.  G.  Theo.  Muller  :  Qucestiones  Lactantiance, 
Gottingen,  1875 ;  Rothftjchs  :  Land,  de  morti- 
bus persecutorum,  etc.,  Marburg,  1862;  Ebert : 
tiberd.  Verfasserd.  Ruches  de  mart,  pers.,  Dresden, 
1870;  Kehrein:  Quis  scripserit  libellum  de  mort. 
pers.,  Stuttgart,  1877  EBERT. 

LACTICINIA  (literally  "milk-dishes")  denotes 
all  those  kinds  of  food  which  are  derived  from 
the  mammalia  in  a  more  or  less  indirect  way; 
such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  :  eggs  are  placed 
in  the  same  class  of  food.  The  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  351,  and  the  Trullan  Council  of  692  ordered 
complete  abstinence  from  all  lacticinia  during  fast- 
ing ;  and  such  is  still  the  custom  in  most  Eastern 
churches.  In  the  Western  Church  the  absti- 
nence from  lacticinia  was  generally  confined  to  the 
quadragesimal  fast  before  Easter,  and  dispensa- 
tions were  not  difficult  to  procure. 

L^TARE  SUNDAY,  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent,  thus  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  in- 
troit  of  the  mass,  Icetare,  "  to  rejoice ; "  is  also 
called  Dominica  de  rosa,  because  being  the  day 
selected  by  the  Pope  for  the  blessing  of  the  gold- 
en rose. 

LAFITEAU,  Joseph  Francois,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  missionary ;  b.  at  Bordeaux,  1670 ;  d.  there 
July  3,  1746.  He  labored  in  the  Iroquois  Indian 
Mission  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  Can.,  from  1712  to 
1717.  He  published  Moeurs  des  sauvages  ame'ri- 
quains  comparees  aux  mozurs  des  premiers  temps 
(Paris,  1723-24,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  maintained, 
from  a  study  of  Indian  character,  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  "  barbarians  "  who  inhabited 
Greece  at  an  early  period. 

LAIDLIE,  Archibald,  D.D.,  b.  in  Kelso,  Scot- 
land, Dec.  4,  1727;  d.  at  Red  Hook,  N.Y.,  Nov. 
14,  1779.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  ordained  1759,  and  settled  over  the 
Scotch  Church  at  Flushing,  Holland;  thence  he 
was  called  in  1763  to  New- York  City  to  preach  in 
English  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  —  the  first  Eng- 
lish preacher  in  the  denomination.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  as  preacher  and  pastor,  although 
at  first  called  upon  to  endure  great  opposition 
from  many  of  the  Dutch  denomination. 

LAINEZ,  lago,  the  second  general  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits;  b.  at  Almancaris,  Castile,  in  1512; 
d.  in  Rome,  Jan..  19, 1565.  He  studied  at  Alcala; 
joined  Ignatius  Loyola  in  Paris ;  was  one  of  the 
six  who  made  the  vow  of  a  spiritual  crusade  in 
the  Church  of  Montmartre,  Aug.  15,  lo34;  and 
succeeded  Loyola  as  general,  June  19,  1557.  He 
completed  and  consolidated  the  despotic  constitu- 
tion of  the  order,  awakened  and  developed  its 
great  faculty  for  education,  initiated  and  trained 
its  wonderful  talent  for  intrigue,  and  made  it 
that  frightful  instrument  of  ambition  which  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be.  He  exercised,  also,  a 
direct  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  by  the  activity  he  developed  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  He  actually  suppressed 
every  attempt  to  modify  the  old  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  his  violent  assertions  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  papal  power  in  its  relation  to  the  bishops,  the 
councils,  etc.,  had  at  all  events  the  effect  of  em- 
barrassing his  opponents.  See  Michel  d'Esne  : 
Vie  de  Lainez,  Douai,  1597 ;  Ribadeneira  :  Life 
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of  Lainez,  Madrid,  1592 ;  translated  into  Latin 
by  A.  Schott,  Antwerp,  1598. 

LAITY.  In  the  Primitive  Christian  Church 
there  was  theoretical  and  practical  parity  of  all 
believers.  It  was  not  only  taught  (1  Pet.  ii.  9, 10, 
v.  3),  but  acted  upon.  Laymen  had  the  right  to 
and  did  preach,  baptize,  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  exercise  discipline.  The  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  was  not  sharply  drawn. 
The  former  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  their 
governors  and  leaders  in  worship,  because  they 
had  the  requisite  gifts;  but  they  formed  no  priest- 
ly caste,  nor  did  they  pretend  to  impose  laws  upon 
the  churches.  As  Hatch  says,  "Church  officers 
were  originally  regarded  as  existing  for  the  good 
government  of  the  community  and  for  the  gener- 
al management  of  its  affairs :  the  difference  be- 
tween [them]  and  other  baptized  persons  was  one 
of  status  and  degree.  Respecting  the  spiritual 
life,  the  two  classes  were  on  the  same  footing ; 
and  the  functions  which  the  officers  performed 
were  such  as,  apart  from  the  question  of  order, 
might  be  performed  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity." These  functions  were,  however,  open 
only  to  the  male  members  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34  sq.); 
except  prophesying,  which  was  the  privilege  of 
either  sex  (1  Cor.  xi.  5).  How  long  this  parity 
of  members  lasted,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
growth  of  the  Church  pushed  the  officers  into 
greater  prominence,  for  their  offices  increased  in 
importance ;  and  gradually  those  "  who  did  not 
hold  office  were  excluded  from  the  performance 
of  almost  all  ecclesiastical  functions."  The  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  clergy  kept  them  aloof 
from  the  common  interests  of  the  laity.  They 
were  at  last  considered  priests  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
The  Lord's  Supper  became  the  mass,  and  the  cup 
was  withdrawn  from  the  laity.  Portions  of  the 
churches,  and  entire  houses,  were  set  apart  for 
clerical  use.  The  breach  widened;  and  so,  in 
spite  of  an  occasional  protest,  the  Christian 
world  was  divided  into  two  camps,  —  one  lay,  the 
other  clerical.  Priestly  arrogance  and  corruption 
wrought  their  own  cure.  The  heart  of  Europe 
became  sick  of  pretence  and  tyranny.  The 
Reformation  broke  out.  Then  the  laity  re- 
covered, in  a  measure,  their  lost  rights.  To-day 
in  Protestant  churches,  specially  the  non-Episco- 
pal, the  laity  have  every  fitting  privilege  granted 
them,  and  theoretically  the  priesthood  of  all  believ- 
ers is  granted.  Nevertheless,  lay  administration 
of  the  sacraments  is  probably  very  rarely  prac- 
tised, and  would  not  in  many  instances  be  allowed. 
For  further  information,  see  arts.  Baptism,  Cler- 
gy, Dress  of  the  Early  Christians,  Lay  Com- 
munion, Lay  Preaching,  Lay  Representa- 
tion. See  also  Schaff  :  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  bk.  iii.  §  128,  pp.  506  sq. ;  Lightfoot  : 
Commentary  on  Philippians,  excursus,  The  Christian 
Ministry,  pp.  179  sq.  ;  E.  Hatch  :  The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Early  Church,  pp.  Ill  sq.  ;  E.  Mellor  : 
Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testament,  Lon- 
don, 1876 ;  J.  B.  Paton  :  The  Origin  of  the  Priesthood 
in  the  Christian  Church,  London  [1876],  pp.  35  ; 
and  P.  Madsen:  Das  geistliche  Priesterthum  der 
Christen,  Gutersloh,  1882. 

LAMAISM  is  a  peculiar  development,  half  reli- 
gious and  half  political,  of  Buddhism.  It  took 
place  in  Thibet,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  presents  the  most  extreme  form  of 


a  hierarchy,  the  realization  of  the  very  ideal  for 
which  the  mediaeval  popes  fought.  From  Thibet 
it  spread  both  into  India  and  China ;  but  Lhassa 
is  still  its  Rome,  and  Thibet  its  patrimonium  Petri. 

In  the  primitive  Buddhism,  such  as  was  taught 
in  India  by  Gautama  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
the  two  principal  points  are,  theoretically,  the  suc- 
cessive, but  not  continuous,  revelation  of  the  truth 
that  saves,  through  a  Buddha;  and,  practically, 
the  embracing  of  that  truth  by  a  converted  heart, 
and  a  systematical  method  of  ethical  and  mental 
self-culture.  But  in  the  Buddhism  which  was  in- 
troduced in  Thibet  in  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
both  these  points  had  been  much  corrupted.  The 
idea  of  a  Buddha  had  entirely  changed.  Instead 
of  "  a  man,  who,  by  self-denying  efforts  continued 
through  many  hundreds  of  different  births,  had 
acquired  the  ten  cardinal  virtues  in  such  perfec- 
tion that  he  was  able,  when  sin  and  ignorance 
have  gained  the  upper  hand  throughout  the  world, 
to  save  the  human  race  from  ruin,"  there  present- 
ed itself  a  phantasm,  hovering  between  .heaven 
and  earth,  and  surrounded  with  a  host  of  fictitious 
beings.  As  completely  man's  relation  to  the 
Buddha  had  changed.  A  tricky  priesthood,  play- 
ing upon  the  superstitions  of  the  mass,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  heart's  conversion  and  the  severe 
practice  of  self-training.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  old  Thibetan  worship  of  evil  demons,  the 
Bompa  religion,  suddenly  arose  again  ;  and  for 
a  time  the  Buddhist  priests  were  banished  from 
the  country.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  monk, 
Tsonkapa,  attempted  a  reform  of  Buddhism. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  trans- 
formation of'  Buddhism  into  Lamaism  began. 

In  its  highest  form  a  hierarchy  cannot  rest  sat- 
isfied with  an  infallible  pope :  it  must  have  an 
incarnate  pope.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Gedun 
Dub,  the  head  of  the  Thibetan  priesthood,  de- 
clared himself  an  incarnation  of  that  Buddha 
who  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  assumed  the  title  of  Dalai  Lama  ("the 
priest-ocean  "),  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
celebrated  monastery  Chabroung,  in  Lhassa.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  princes  and  the  army, 
which  was  overcome  by  the  aid  of  the  Mongols,  the 
Dalai  Lama  gradually  succeeded,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  usurping  the 
whole  civil  power  :  so  that  at  present  he  is  not  only 
the  highest,  but  the  ouly,  power  in  the  country. 
Under  him  is  arranged  a  graduated  series  of  eccle- 
siastical officers,  ending  with  the  monks,  whose 
number  is  almost  incredible.  In  Lhassa  there 
are  eighteen  thousand:  in  Thibet,  in  general, 
every  seventh  man  is  a  monk.  The  large  bulk 
of  the  annual  revenue  is  used  to  sustain  the  mon- 
asteries, though  the  monks  are  the  most  obstinate 
beggars  in  the  world,  and  the  priests  exceedingly 
shrewd  in  extracting  monev  from  their  flocks. 
The  office  of  Dalai  Lama  is  not  hereditary.  When 
he  dies,  another  incarnate  Buddha  is  established, 
by  election ;  and  the  Chinese  Government  is  said 
to  exercise  not  small  influence  on  the  election. 
See  Schott  :  Ueber  d.  Buddhismus  in  Hoch-Asien 
[n.  d.]. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.     See  Agnus  Dei. 

LAMBERT  OF  HERSFELD  became  a  monk  at 
Hersfeld,  March  15, 1058,  and  was  ordained  priest 
at  Aschaff enburg,  Sept.  1 5  same  year.  He  after- 
wards made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem;  and  on  his 
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return  he  visited  the  monasteries  of  Siegburg  and 
Saalfeld,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
severer  rules  there  introduced.  He  came,  how- 
ever, to  the  conclusion  that  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict would  suffice,  if  rigidly  held.  His  literary 
career  he  opened  with  a  poem  on  the  history  of 
his  time ;  which  seems  to  have  perished,  though 
Giesebrecht  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gesta  Heinrici  imperatoris  metrice,  edited  by  AVaitz, 
in  Abhandlungen  der  Gbltingen  Gesellsch.  der  Wis- 
senschqflen,  1870.  His  second  effort  was  a  history 
of  the  monastery  of  Hersfeld :  Libellus  de  institu- 
tione  Hersveldensis  ecclesice,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  His  principal 
work  is  his  Annates.,  and  it  has  been  preserved 
whole.  It  begins  with  Adam,  and  is  at  first  a 
mere  chronological  outline ;  but  with  the  year  1040 
the  narrative  becomes  ampler,  and  from  1073  to 
1077  it  is  the  history  of  the  time.  The  author 
combines  simplicity  and  naturalness  with  learn- 
ing and  education  ;  and,  though  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  impartial,  his  views  are  not  without  eleva- 
tion, and  his  judgment  is  always  moderate.  The 
book  was  edited  by  Hesse,  1843  and  1874,  and 
several  times  translated  into  German.  See  the 
dissertations  by  Lefarth  (1S71),  and  H.  Delbriick 

(1873).  J.  "WEIZS ACKER. 

LAMBERT,  Francois,  b.  at  Avignon,  1486;  d. 
at  Marburg,  April  18, 1530.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  worked,  later 
on,  with  great  success,  though  without  fully  satis- 
fying himself,  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  Luther's 
writing's  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  ;  and 
when  they  were  taken  from  him,  anathematized, 
and  burnt,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  his 
monastery  and  his  native  country.  Over  Geneva 
and  Zurich  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
arrived  in  1523,  staid  a  whole  year,  married,  lec- 
tured on  the  prophets,  and  translated  several  of 
the  Reformers'  books  into  French  and  Italian. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  published 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets,  and  several 
treatises,  —  De  arbitrio  hominis  vere  captivo  (against 
Erasmus),  De  causis  exccccalionis  multorum  scecu- 
lorum,  Farrago  omnium  fere  rerum  theologicarum, 
etc.  But  in  Strassburg  he  also  gradually  turned 
away  from  the  strict  Lutherism,  and  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Swiss  Reformers.  In  1526  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  Marburg;  and,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
Landgrave  Philipp  of  Hesse,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  country.  He  drew  up  the  famous 
Reformatio  ecclesiarum  Nassice,  which,  though 
never  carried  out,  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting documents  of  its  kind  from  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  (printed  in  F.  C.  Sciimixcke  : 
Monumen.  Hassiaca,  ii.).  See  his  biographies  by 
•>•  W.  Batjm  (German,  Strassburg,  1840),  F. 
^t.  Stieve  (Latin,  Breslau,  1867),  and  Louis 
Kuffet  (French,  Paris,  1873).    WAGENMANN. 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  See  Articles,  Lam- 
beth. 

LAMBRUSCHINI,  Luigi,  b.  at  Genoa,  May  6, 
^'o;  d.  in  Rome,  May  8,  1854.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Barnabites;  was  made  Archbishop 
ot  benoa  in  1819 ;  and  was  in  1823  sent  as  papal 
nuncio  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  advice  he  gave 
v?.,  es  X-,  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  not  a 
uttle  to  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons.     Made  cardi- 


nal in  1831,  and  secretary  of  state  in  1836,  he  was 
the  true  father  of  that  policy  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  which  finally 
conjured  up  the  revolution  in  the  very  dominions 
of  the  Pope.  With  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI. 
his  public  career  was  ended ;  but  he  was  so  hated, 
that,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1848,  he 
was  compelled  to  flee,  disguised  as  a  groom.  His 
Opere  spirituals  were  published  in  Rome,  1836. 
His  celebrated  memoir  in  the  Droste-Vischer- 
ing  affair  was  translated  into  German,  Ratisbon, 

1838.  KLUPFEL. 

LA'MECH.     See  Cain. 

LAMENNAIS,  Hugues  Felicite  Robert  de,  b.  at 

St.  Malo,  July  19,  1782;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  27, 
1854.  He  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Malo  in 
1811,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1816,  and  published 
in  1817  the  first  volume  of  his  Essai  sur  I' Indiffe- 
rence en  matiere  de  Religion,  of  which  the  fourth 
and  last  volume  appeared  in  1824.  The  book 
made  a  great  sensation.  It  at  once  rallied  and 
consolidated  the  Ultramontanist  party,  and  in  the 
Church  in  general  it  produced  a  kind  of  revival. 
The  bishops,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it ;  but  Leo  XII.  offered  the 
author  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  however,  he  de- 
clined. With  Gallicanism  he  broke  still  more 
decidedly  in  his  De  la  religion  considered  dans  ses 
rapports  avec  I 'ordre politique  et  civil  (1826);  and  soon 
after  he  abandoned  the  Bourbons,  whose  fall  he 
predicted  in  his  Des  progres  de  la  revolution  (1829). 
In  order  to  make  the  Church  perfectly  free,  he 
demanded  to  have  it  separated  from  the  State, 
and  rebuilt  on  completely  democratic  principles ; 
but  these  ideas,  which  he  propagated  in  his  paper, 
L'Avenir, —  founded  in  1830,  when  the  revolution 
had  established  the  liberty  of  the  press,  —  did  not 
find  favor  with  the  Pope.  By  an  encyclicou  of 
Aug.  15,  1832,  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  them, 
L'Avenir  ceased  to  come  out,  and  Lamennais 
retired  from  public  life.  He  did  not  submit, 
howrever.  By  his  Paroles  d'un  Croyant  (1836) 
he  definitely  broke  with  Rome,  and  pursued  his 
course  independently,  showing  more  and  more  of 
the  social  radicalism  which  he  combined  with  his 
religious  radicalism  :  Livre  du  peuple  (1837),  L'Es- 
claoage  moderne,  Le  pays  et  le  gouvernement,  etc. 
His  last  great  works  were  his  Lsquisse  d'une  phi- 
losophic (1841-46),  and  a  translation,  with  notes, 
of  the  Gospels  (1846).  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  was 
unable  to  carry  through  any  of  his  plans,  and, 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  "lS52,  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life,  deeply  disappointed.  See  Lacor- 
daire  :  Considerations  sur  le  systeme  philosoph.  de 
M.  de  L.,  Paris,  1834;  A.  Blaize  :  Essai  biog. 
sur  Lamennais,  Paris,  1858;  Emile  Forgues:  Cor- 
respondance,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.       C.  PFENDER. 

LAMENTATIONS  is  the  name  of  five  elegies, 
in  which  is  bewailed  the  mournful  lot  that  came 
upon  Jerusalem  in  the  Chaldsean  invasion  of  588 
B.C.  The  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  Echah 
(rD'N,  "  How  "),  —  the  word  with  which  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  chapters  open ;  but  the  Jews, 
according  to  Jerome,  also  used  the  designation 
"Lamentations"  (Kinoth,  mrp),  which  was  like- 
wise employed  in  the  LXX.  (Gpijvoi)  and  the  Vul- 
gate (Threni).  It  was  counted  in  the  LXX.  as  one 
book  with  Jeremiah's  Prophecy,  just  as  Ruth  was 
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counted  as  a  part  of  Judges ;  but  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  it  was  placed  among  the  Hagiographa.  So 
far  as  the  structure  of  the  elegies  is  concerned,  four 
of  them  are  acrostic  [the  twenty-two  verses  in  the 
Authorized  Version  corresponding  to  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet].  In  chap,  iii., 
which  represents  the  culmination  of  the  author's 
feelings,  each  letter  is  repeated  three  times.  In 
chap.  v.  the  acrostic  arrangement  is  ignored.  A 
striking  fact  meets  us  in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  where 
V  follows  2 ;  whereas  in  chap.  i.  the  usual  order 
of  the  alphabet  is  followed.  The  contents  of  the 
five  poems  concern  the  national  sorrow,  but  each 
brings  out  a  distinct  phase  of  the  calamity.  Chap. 
i.  depicts  Zion  weeping,  —  the  once  rich  and 
happy,  but  now  desolate  city.  Chap.  ii.  is  more 
vivacious,  and  describes  the  destruction  as  the 
deed  of  the  Lord.  In  chap.  iii.  an  individual 
relates  his  own  personal  sufferings,  though  not 
exclusively.  In  chap.  iv.  the  mournful  condition 
of  the  people  is  brought  under  view,  who,  during 
the  siege  and  after  it,  suffered  so  fearfully  from 
the  ravages  of  the  sword  and  famine.  Chap.  v. 
portrays  the  present  miserable  condition  of  the 
people.  If  there  is  no  real  progress  in  the  thought, 
this  will  be  attributed  to  the  acrostic  method. 
That  the  five  pieces  were  cast  in  the  same  mould 
is  psychologically  improbable,  but  the  unity  of 
style  points  to  a  single  hand.  The  scene  is  through- 
out the  same,  and  was  vividly  before  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  who  wrote  after  the  siege. 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  songs  ?  Tradition 
with  unbroken  uniformity  speaks  of  Jeremiah ; 
and  the  LXX.  distinctly  declares  for  the  same 
view,  and  introduces  the  first  chapter  with  the 
words :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  Israel 
was  carried  into  captivity,  and  Jerusalem  was 
laid  waste,  Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  made  this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said."  Jerome 
wrongly  identifies  our  book  with  the  elegies  sung 
by  Jeremiah  at  Josiah's  death  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25).  But  this  passage  shows  how  well  fitted 
Jeremiah  was  to  write  the  Lamentations  (comp. 
Jer.  viii.  18-22,  xiv.  17  sq.).  They  also  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Prophecy,  both  in  lan- 
guage, and  line  of  thought.  It  is  only  in  quite 
recent  times  that  the  Jeremiauic  authorship  has 
been  denied  in  whole  (Ewald,  Noldeke,  Schrader, 
Nagelsbach  [Professor  W  R.  Smith],  etc.)  or  in 
part  (Thenius,  etc.).  The  lexicographical  differ- 
ences in  the  Prophecy  and  Lamentations  have 
been  urged  (Nagelsbach),  but  the  difference  of 
contents  of  the  compositions  is  in  this  connection 
to  be  taken  into  account.  No  striking  difference 
in  the  spiritual  tone  can  be  made  out.  In  general, 
we  must  remember  that  Jeremiah  here  appears 
exclusively  as  the  patriot,  and  not  at  all  as  the 
divinely-sent  advocate,  as  in  the  Prophecy.  Chap. 
iii.  strongly  favors  the  current  and  traditional 
view.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
it  is  Jeremiah  who  is  relating  his  own  personal 
experiences.  In  later  times  the  Lamentations 
were  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  the 
anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  temple;  and 
in  the  Catholic  Church  they  are  incorporated  in 
the  liturgical  service  of  Passion  Week. 

Lit.  —  Paread  :  Threni  Jer.  philolog.  et  crit. 
illustr.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1790;  also  the  Commentaries 
of  Thenius  (Leipzig,  1855),  [Henderson  (Lond., 
1851,  Andover,   1868)],  Engelhardt    (Leipzig, 


1867),  Naglesbach  (Bielefeld,  1868),  [Eng.  trans, 
in  Lange,  New  York,  1871],  Keil,  Leipzig,  1872 
[Eng.  trans.,  1874],  Dean  R.  Payne  Smith,  in 
Speaker's  Commentary  (New  York,  1875),  Sciixee- 
dorfer  (Prague,  1876).  See  also  Ewald  :  Dichter 
d.  A.  B.;  P.  Lowth  :  De  sacra  poesi  Hebr  ;  the 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  De  Wette 
Bleek,  [and  Reuss  ;  the  excellent  article  of  Dr. 
Plumptre,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary;  and 
Professor  W  R.  Smith,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  See  also  Dr.  Wiinsche's  translation  of  Echa 
Rabbati,  the  Midrash  upon  Lamentations,  Leipzig, 
1882.  For  full  list  of  Literature,  see  Lange's 
Commentary].  VON  ORELLI. 

LAMI,  Bernard,  b.  at  Mans,  June,  1640;  d.  at 
Rouen,  Jan.  29,  1715.  In  1658  he  entered  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  taught  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  at  various  places ;  but  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Cartesian  philosophy  made 
him  many  enemies  among  the  Aristotelians,  and 
in  1676  he  was  banished  to  Grenoble.  Recalled 
to  Paris  in  1686,  he  was  banished  once  more,  and 
finally  settled  at  Rouen.  His  Apparatus  Biblicus 
(Lyons,  1696)  was  twice  translated  into  French 
under  the  title,  Introduction  a  VEcriture  sainte,  by 
Bellegarde  and  by  Boyer,  and  also  into  English 
by  R.  Bundy  (London,  1723).  Among  his  other 
works  are  Harmonia  sive  Concordia  quatuor  Evan- 
gelislarum  (1689)  and  De  Tabernaculo  foederis, 
etc.  (1720),  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  worked 
for  thirty  years. 

LAMMAS-DAY,  or  LAMMAS-TIDE,  Aug.  1, 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  memory  of 
St.  Peter's  imprisonment,  is  probably  an  old  Pagan 
festival  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Druidism. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  (whether  from  lamb- 
mass  or  from  loaf-mass)  is  uncertain,  though  the 
latter  seems  preferable,  as  it  was  an  old  Saxon 
custom  to  make  sacrifices  of  grain  on  the  1st  of 
August. 

LAMPE,  Friedrich  Adolf,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Calvinistic  divines  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  b.  Feb.  18,  1683,  at  Detmold ;  d.  at 
Bremen,  Dec.  6,  1729.  He  was  educated  in  the 
academy  of  Bremen,  1698-1702;  studied  theolo- 
gy at  Franeker ;  was  professor  of  dogmatics  at  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  1720-27,  and  finally  pastor 
of  St.  Ansgar,  and  professor  at  the  academy  of 
Bremen.  The  revival  of  the  federal  theology, 
and  the  advancement  of  Bible  study  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  are  his  great  merits.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Qeheimniss  des  Gnadenbundes 
(6  vols.) ;  Milch  der  Warheit,  an  exposition  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism ;  Theologia  activa  seu  prac- 
tica,  a  very  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  (3  vols.)  ;  and  a  number  of  excellent  hymns, 
etc.  See  O.  Thelemann  :  Friederich  Adolf  Lampe, 
1868.  o.  thelemann. 

LAMPETIANS.     See  Messalians. 

LANCE,  The  Holy,  was,  according  to  the  report 
of  Bishop  Luitprand  of  Cremona,  presented  by 
King  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  to  King  Henry  I.  of 
Germany.  According  to  the  original  tradition, 
it  was  made  from  the  nails  with  which  Jesus  was 
fastened  to  the  cross ;  but  a  later  tradition  identi- 
fied it  with  the  spear  with  which  the  Roman  sol- 
dier pierced  the  side  of  Jesus.  Under  Charles  IV. 
it  was  brought  to  Prague,  and  in  1354  Innocent 
VI.  established  a  festival  (de  lancea)  in  its  honor. 
Another  holy  lance  was  discovered  by  the  Em- 
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press  Helena,  and  preserved  in  the  portico  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  afterwards 
brouo'ht  to  Antioch,  where  it  was  discovered,  in 
1093,°  by  the  French  monk  Peter  Bartholomew, 
who  exhibited  it  to  the  crusaders,  and  thereby 
fired  their  courage  in  their  great  battles  with  the 
Saracens.  Afterwards  it  travelled  from  Antioch 
to  Constantinople,  from  Constantinople  to  Venice, 
from  Venice  to  France,  and  thence  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  iron  with  which  it  was  inlaid 
was  brought  to  Rome  under  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican. 
Neither  of  these  lances,  however,  has  been  for- 
mally recognized  as  genuine  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  KLUPFEL. 

[In  the  Greek  Church  the  "  holy  lance  "  is  the 
name  given  to  the  knife  with  which  the  officiat- 
ing priest  pierces  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
symbol  of  the  piercing  of  the  side  of  Jesus  by  the 
Roman  soldier  when  upon  his  cross.  See  Lord's 
Supper,  Forms  of  Celebration.] 

LANCELOT!",  Joannes  Paulus,  was  professor 
of  canon  law  at  Perugia,  where  he  died  (1590), 
and  is  noted  as  author  of  the  Inst i tut iones  juris 
canonici,  which  are  often  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  In  1557  Paul  IV 
charged  him  with  writing  a  text-book  of  canon 
law  after  the  model  of  Justinian's  Institutiones, 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  handed  in  the  finished 
work  to  the  papal  censor.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  it  recommended  it  very  highly ; 
but,  on  account  of  certain  passages  which  the 
author  was  unwilling  to  change,  it  did  not  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  Pope.  It  was  published 
at  Perugia  (1563),  with  a  dedication  to  Pius  IV  ; 
and,  as  it  found  a  very  extended  use  as  a  text- 
book, Paul  V  allowed  it  to  be  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Corpus  juris  canonici,  though 
without  formally  authorizing  its  use.  Later 
editors  have  carefully  noted  the  differences  which 
canonical  legislation  after  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  introduced.  A  French  translation  by  Durand 
de  Maillane  (Lyons,  1710)  notes  the  difference  of 
Italian  and  Gallican  practice.  See  Von  Schulte  : 
Geschichte  d.  Quel.  u.  Lit.  d.  rom.  Rechtes,  vol.  3, 
pp.  451  sqq.  h.  f.  JACOBSON. 

LANDERER,  Maximilian  Albert  von,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  able,  though  not  one  of  the 
best  known,  representatives  of  the  school  of  the- 
ology occupying  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  old  supranaturalism  and  modern  rationalism 
(Vermiitlungstheologie)  ;  b.  Jan.  14, 1810,  in  Maul- 
bronn,  Wiirtemberg;  d.  April  13,  1878,  in  Tubin- 
gen. He  was  a  man  who  shunned  the  public 
gaze ;  and  his  literary  activity  was  carried  on  in 
quiet,  unostentatious  retirement.  After  studying 
at  Tubingen,  where  Dorner  was  his  fellow-stu- 
dent, he  became  his  father's  assistant  in  the 
pastorate  of  Walddorf,  then  tutor  at  Maulbronn, 
and  repetent  at  Tubingen.  In  1839  he  became 
pastor  in  Gbppingen;  but  a  growing  deafness  and 
a  poor  address  made  him  ill  fitted  for  the  pastoral 
office,  and  in  1841  he  returned  to  Tubingen  as 
professor.  Here  he  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  refusing  in  1862  a  call  to  Gottin- 
gen.  In  1875  he  sustained  a  serious  injury  from 
tailing  down  stairs,  never  was  able  to  lecture 
*Sain,  and  in  1877  resigned  his  professorship. 
At  Tubingen  he  occupied  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  Baur  and  J.  T.  Beck.     Rejecting 


the  Hegelian  principle  of  absolute  knowledge, 
he  emphasized  the  religious  experience  in  the 
department  of  systematic  theology.  He  did  not, 
however,  forcibly  separate  it  from  the  revelation 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  central  doctrine  in  sys- 
tematic theology  he  regarded  as  the  perfect  union 
of  God  and  man  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  he 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
insisting,  however,  upon  his  supernatural  birth 
and  absolute  sinlessness. 

He  was  a  faithful  lecturer,  but  had  a  decided 
Suabian  accent,  which  sometimes  made  it  hard 
for  students  from  other  parts  of  Germany  to 
understand  him.  He  was  not  as  imposing  in 
presence  as  Baur  or  Beck,  and  yet,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
theologians  of  his  school;  and  the  student  learned 
to  respect  him  more  highly,  the  more  intimately 
he  came  in  contact  with  him.  Yet  we  look  almost 
in  vain  for  any  fruits  of  his  literary  activity  in 
published  works.  In  fact,  these  were  confined, 
during  his  lifetime,  to  thirteen  articles  in  the  first 
edition  of  Herzog,  and  an  article  on  the  relation 
of  grace  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  appli- 
cation of  salvation,  in  the  Jahrbucher  f.  d.  Theol. 
The  articles  in  Herzog,  especially  that  on  Me- 
lanchthon,  were  excellent.  The  small  number  of 
his  publications  was  the  result  of  a  conscientious 
disinclination  to  neglect  the  utmost  elaboration 
of  his  lectures,  and  a  want  of  self-confidence.  He 
shrank  from  appearing  before  the  public  with  his 
lectures  on  theology;  and  he  was,  in  fact,  unusually 
sensitive  to  all  criticism.  But  he  combined  all 
the  best  qualities  of  the  Suabian  character,  was 
strictly  honest,  and  despised  sham. 

Since  his  death  there  have  been  edited  from  his 
manuscripts  Zur  Dogmatik.  Zwei  akad.  Reden  (by 
Buder  and  Weiss),  with  his  Geddchtnissrede  auf 
F.  C.  Baur,  Tubingen,  1879  ;  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(by  Lang),  Heilbronn,  1880 ;  and  Neueste  Dog- 
mengesch.  (by  Paul  Zeller),  Heilbronn,  1881, 
which  takes  up  the  period  from  Sender  to  the 
present  time.  See  Worte  d.  Erinnerung  an  Dr.  M. 
A.  Landerer,  Tubingen,  1878.         H.  SCHMIDT. 

LAN  DO  (Pope,  from  November,  913,  to  May 
914)  succeeded  Anastasius  III.,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  John  X.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal 
life  or  his  reign. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  was  founded  in  1829.  Its  original  endow- 
ment consisted  of  four  thousand  dollars  donated 
by  Ebenezer  Lane  and  brother,  and  of  sixty  acres 
of  land  on  Walnut  Hills,  given  by  members  of  the 
Kemper  family.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  academic  and  collegiate  as  well  as  theo- 
logical institution  ;  and  a  preparatory  school  was 
first  opened  Nov.  18,  1829.  After  an  experiment 
of  five  years,  the  academic  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments were  finally  closed.  The  theological  de- 
partment went  into  operation  in  December,  1832, 
when  Drs.  Lyman  Beecher  and  T.  J.  Biggs  were 
formally  inducted  into  office.  Professor  Calvin 
E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
following  July,  and  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.D.,  m 
October,  1835. 

Among  those  who  have  served  the  seminary 
since  its  organization,  next  to  Dr.  Beecher,  the 
name  of  D.  Howe  Allen,  D.D.,  is  especially  con- 
spicuous. He  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
from  1840  to  1851,  and  from  that  date  till  lfco/ 
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(when  he  resigned)  the  professor  in  systematic 
theology.  Like  Dr.  Beecher,  he  continued  to  be 
professor  emeritus  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1870.  George  E.  Day,  D.D.,  was  professor  of 
biblical  literature  from  1851  to  1866.  Henry  A. 
Nelson,  D.D.,  was  professor  of  theology  from 
1867  to  1874;  and  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  D.D., 
professor  of  New-Testament  literature  from  1871 
to  his  death,  in  1875.  Jonathan  B.  Condit,  D.D., 
and  Elisha  Ballantine,  D.D.,  served  the  seminary 
for  shorter  periods.  Henry  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  from  1855  to 
1861.  In  1865  he  returned  to  the  same  depart- 
ment, and  remained  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
with  the  addition  of  pastoral  theology,  till  his 
decease,  in  1879.  Zephaniah  M.  Humphrey,  D.D., 
was  professor  of  church  history  from  1875  till  his 
death  in  1881. 

The  faculty  at  present  (1882)  consists  of  five 
professors  :  occasional  lectures  and  instructions 
are  given  by  others.  The  average  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  is  about  forty,  but  increasing 
annually.  The  institution  has  a  fair  endowment, 
some  scholarship  and  library  fuuds,  and  a  theo- 
logical library  of  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Its 
buildings  are  new  and  commodious. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  about  seven 
hundred,  of  whom  probably  five  hundred  and 
fifty  are  still  living.  The  large  majority  of  these 
brethren  have  been,  or  still  are,  engaged  in  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
the  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  out- 
lying territories  of  the  West,  whilst  nearly  forty 
have  gone  into  the  foreign  field.  Many  of  them 
have  signalized  themselves  as  capable  and  effec- 
tive preachers,  and  as  earnest  and  practical  labor- 
ers in  every  department  of  ministerial  service. 
The  actual  work  done  by  them,  their  unques- 
tioned orthodoxy,  and  their  unsullied  Christian 
character,  have  been  the  best  possible  witness  to 
the  faithfulness,  the  completeness,  and  the  prac- 
tical nature,  of  the  training  they  have  received  at 
the  seminary.  E.  D.  MORRIS. 

LANFRANC,  thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, one  of  the  most  prominent  instruments 
in  the  revival  of  church  and  theology  in  France 
and  England  in  the  eleventh  century;  the  defender 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  against  Be- 
rengar  of  Tours ;  and  the  assistant  of  William  the 
Conqueror  in  the  conquest  of  England  ;  was  the 
son  of  Hambald,  a  senator  of  Pavia  ;  b.  at  Pavia, 
1005;  d.  at  Canterbury,  May  28,  1089.  Destined 
for  the  study  of  law,  he  secured  his  education  at 
Bologna,  and  became, a  teacher  of  jurisprudence 
in  Pavia.  His  position  not  satisfying  his  ambi- 
tion, he  went  to  Normandy  in  1039,  and  opened 
a  school  at  Avranches,  which  became  widely  cele- 
brated. In  consequence  of  a  sudden  change  of 
sentiment,  he  renounced  the  world  (1042),  and 
entered  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Bee,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  abbot,  Herluin.  There 
he  spent  three  years  in  absolute  retirement;  so 
that,  when  he  appeared  again,  the  world  was 
surprised  that  the  great  master  was  still  living. 
In  1045  he  was  made  prior  of  the  convent,  and 
used  his  position,  not  only  to  promote  discipline, 
but  also  the  study  of  theology  and  the  sciences. 
Among  his  scholars  were  Anselm  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  Anselm  of  Lucca 
(afterwards  Pope  Alexander  II. ).     His  most  fa- 


mous opponent  during  his  priorship  was  Berengar 
of  Tours,  whose  discussion  of  the.  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  began  to  awaken  interest  in 
1046.  Berengar  was  at  first  his  friend ;  but  their 
friendship  was  broken  off  about  the  close  of  1049, 
when  Berengar  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  expressing  re- 
gret that  he  should  regard  as  heretical  the  views 
advocated  in  the  work  of  Ratramnus,  which  then 
was  ascribed  to  John  Scotus.  This  letter  was  the 
ground  of  the  charge  of  heresy  against  Berengar 
in  the  year  1050,  at  the  Easter  synod,  Home. 

Of  not  a  little  importance  is  Lanfranc's  literary 
activity,  to  which  he  was  incited  by  this  discus- 
sion. Berengar,  although  in  1059,  at  the  Lateran 
synod,  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  attacked  the 
synod,  and  especially  Cardinal  Humbert,  the 
author  of  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  subscribe.  Lanfranc  answered  him  in 
his  Liber  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini.  When 
this  appeared,  he  was  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  con- 
vent in  Caen,  his  reputation  having  risen  in  the 
interval.  He  had  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  solicited  his 
advice,  before  the  conquest  of  England,  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  matters,  as  well  as  after.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  soul  of  this  bold 
enterprise,  which  William  carried  out  in  alliance 
with  Home,  and  under  the  plea  of  being  a  savior 
of  the  needy  Church  in  England.  It  was  because 
he  was  indispensable  to  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church,  and  had  an  understanding  with 
William  (Freeman,  vol.  iv.  p.  95),  that  he  re- 
fused the  archbishopric  of  Rouen  in  1067,  and 
three  years  later  accepted  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  With  this  view  his  reluctance  to 
assume  the  latter  office  is  quite  compatible ;  the 
rudeness  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  revolt 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  against  the  dominion  of 
foreigners  in  the  Church,  offering  not  incon- 
siderable difficulties.  He  contributed  much  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dominion  by  the 
concentration  of  the  hierarchy  in  Canterbury;  the 
metropolitan  of  York  being  made,  by  the  synods 
of  Winchester  and  Windsor  (1072),  subject  to 
Canterbury.  With  diplomatic  skill  he  gradually 
displaced  the  native  prelates  and  abbots ;  so  that 
at  last  Wulfstan  was  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  occu- 
pying a  bishopric.  Otherwise  he  was  an  enlight- 
ened prelate,  insisting  upon  the  reformation  of 
conventual  life,  and  the  pursuit  of  literature. 

In  his  relation  to  Rome,  Lanfranc  advocated 
the  reforms  of  Hildebrand,  to  whom  he  offered, 
upon  the  whole,  loyal  obedience  ;  but  he  insisted 
upon  the  king's  independence,  even  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs.  The  decree  of  celibacy  was  enforced 
by  him  (at  the  synod  of  Winchester,  1076)  for 
the  higher  clergy ;  the  parochial  clergy  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  but  all  clergymen 
being  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  future.  In  some 
instances  he  espoused  the  side  of  his  sovereign 
against  the  Pope,  and  even  refused  to  appear  at 
Rome  when  (1081)  the  Pope  demanded  his  pres- 
ence, with  the  threat  of  suspension  if  he  did  not 
comply.  He  outlived  the  Conqueror  (d.  1087), 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  his  request  to  crown 
William  Rufus  king. 

Lanfranc  was  more  prominent  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal administrator  than  as  a  writer.  But  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
his  literary  achievements ;  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
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that,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Normandy,  he 
took  a  prominent  place  as  a  teacher  and  author. 
Milo  Crispinus  says  that  Athens  appeared  again 
at  Bee  under  his  influence  ;  and  William  of 
Malmesbury  describes  the  convent  there  as  a 
oreat  and  famous  literary  gymnasium,  and  calls 
him  the  most  learned  man  of  bis  time  {De  Gest. 
regg.Angl,  i.,  iii. )-  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
other  testimonies  of  a  like  intent.  To  him  we 
must,  at  any  rate,  accord  a  foremost  place  among 
those  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning 
iu  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  a  skilled  dia- 
lectician, and  proposed  an  emendation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  probably  was  meant  to  extend  only  to 
the  correction  of  the  copies.  But  there  are  no 
evidences  of  speculative  ability  in  his  writings. 

The  most  important  of  Lanfranc's  works  is  the 
Liber  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  ("The  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ"),  which  is  composed  of 
twenty-three  chapters,  written  in  an  epistolary 
form.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  defence  of  it  against 
Berengar.  He  goes  even  beyond  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus,  when  he  says  that  those  who  unworthily 
partake  (indigne  sumentes)  of  the  bread  and  wine 
receive  the  essence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  without,  however,  being  salutarily  affected 
thereby.  He  proves  the  doctrine  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God  (c.  18),  miraculous  phenomena  (c. 
17),  the  proposition  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  a  superior  dignity  and 
the  common  consent  of  Christians  (c.  22).  He 
also  answers  the  specific  objections  of  Berengar, 
such  as  the  impossibility  of  Christ's  body  being 
at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Lan- 
franc  also  wrote  Libellus  de  celanda  confessione, 
LV  Letters,  Statuta  pro  ordine  s.  Benedicti.  Others 
ascribe  to  him,  but  unjustly,  a  Commentary  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (see  Giles,  ii.  17-147)  and 
Elucidarium  sine  dialogus  de  summa  totius  christ. 
theol.  (considered  genuine  by  Prantl  and  Ueber- 
weg).  His  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  Church 
History,  and  Panegyric  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, are  lost. 

Lit.  —  The  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  ap- 
peared at  Basel,  1528,  Rouen,  1540,  and  often 
since.  Complete  editions  of  his  works  by 
D'Achery  (Paris,  1648),  Giles  (Oxford  and 
Paris,  1844,  2  vols.),  and  Migne,  Tom.  cl.  — 
Sources.  Milo  Crispinus:  Vita  S.  Lanfranci 
(in  Giles,  i.  281  sqq.),  Chronicon  Beccense  (in  the 
same);  Eadmer  :  Vita  S.  Anselmi ,  Wilh.  de 
Jumiege:  Hist.Normannorum,  Wilh.  of  Malmes- 
bury: De  gestis  regum,  and  De  gestis  pontijicum 
AngL,  Mabillon:  Annates  ordinis  S.  Benedicti, 
Paris,  1707;  Lessing:  Berengarius  Turonensis, 
1707;  Hasse:  Anselm  von  Canterbury  (i.  21-41); 
Charma:  Lanfranc,  Paris,  1849;  J.  de  Crozals  : 
Lanfranc,  Paris,  1877;  Hook:  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
whops  of  Canterbury  (vol.  ii.)  ;  and  especially 
freeman  :  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  (iv.  345-450),  and  [Reign  of  William 
tiujus,  1882].  F.  NITZBCH. 

LANG,  Heinrich,  b.  at  Frommen  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Nov.  14,  1826;  d.  in  Ziirich,  Jan.  3,  1876. 
We  studied  theology  in  Tubingen,  under  F.  C. 
liaur,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Wartau  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  1848,  of  Meilon  on  the  Lake 
°1  Zurich,  in  1863,  and  of  St.  Peter  in  Zurich, 


in  1871.  _  He  edited  the  Zeitstimmen  (1859-72), 
and  published  Versuch  einer  christlichen  Dogmatik, 
a  popular  representation  of  the  dogmatics  of  the 
school  of  Tubingen,  1857 ;  Stunden  der  Andacht, 
1862-65,  2  vols. ;  Ein  Gang  durch  die  christliche 
Welt,  Religiose  Charactere,  Das  Leben  des  Apostels 
Paulus,  etc.  See  E.  Stroehlin  :  A.  Coquerel  et  H. 
Lang,  Geneva,  1876  ;  Biedermann  :  Henri  Lang, 
Zurich,  1876  ;  Meyer  :  H.  Lang,  Basel,  1877 

LANG,  John  Dunmore,  D.D.  This  extraordi- 
nary man,  whose  influence  on  the  political  and 
moral,  as  well  as  on  the  ecclesiastical,  history  of 
Australia,  has  been  very  great,  was  born  at  Green- 
ock, Scotland,  in  1799,  and  died  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  in  1878.  Educated  at  the  "parish 
school  of  Largs  and  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  and 
proceeded  in  1823,  as  the  first  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  Australia.  At  a  time 
when  every  increase  to  the  population  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  he  was  the  means  of  bringing 
out  many  thousands  of  excellent  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  new  colonies,  as  also  minis- 
ters and  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  Church. 
He  represented  Port  Philip,  Moreton  Bay,  and 
Sydney  successively  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the 
separation  and  independence  of  Victoria  and 
Queensland  from  New  South  Wales.  He  also 
carried  other  useful  measures  in  Parliament,  in- 
cluding the  repeal  of  the  act  imposing  a  poll-tax 
on  Chinamen.  Besides  a  lengthened  connection 
with  the  newspaper  press,  iu  which  he  strove  to 
advance  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  his 
countrymen,  he  published  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  History  of  New  South  Wales.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  union  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  and  in  establishing  the  Presby- 
terian college.  The  large  place  he  filled  in 
Church  and  State  was  evinced  by  the  presence  of 
seventy  thousand  people  at  his  funeral,  including 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  community  of 
different  denominations.  R-  S.  DUFF. 

LANGE,  Joachim,  b.  at  Gardelegen  in  Altmark, 
Oct.  26,  1670 ;  d.  at  Halle,  May  7,  1744.  He  was 
educated  at  Quedlinburg  and  Magdeburg,  and 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  A.  H.  Francke,  whom 
he  followed  to  Erfurt  (1690)  and  Halle  (1691). 
In  1693  he  settled  in  Berlin,  first  as  private  tutor, 
afterwards  as  rector  of  the  Friederichswerdersche 
college.  In  Berlin  he  conversed  much  with 
Spener ;  and  when,  in  1709,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  he  became  the 
literary  representative  of  the  Pietists.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  prolific  writer.  In  his  controversy 
with  the  orthodox,  represented  by  Loscher,  he 
wrote  Idea  theologice  pseud  orthodoxm  (1706),  Auf- 
richtiqe  Nachricht  (1707-14,  5  vols.),  Antibarbaras 
orthodoxies  (1709-11),  Richtige  Mittelstrasse  (17 12-U, 
4  vols.,  etc.).  In  his  controversy  with  C.  Wolff, 
the  philosopher,  he  wrote  Causa  Dei  (1723),  Mo- 
desto disquisitio,  Nova  anatome  (1726),  etc.  Though 
he  succeeded  in  having  Wolff  expelled  from 
Halle,  he  could  not  prevent  him  from  returning 
triumphantly,  while  he  himself  was  ordered  to 
stop  writing  against  him.  He  also  published  a 
number  of  historical,  dogmatical,  and  exegetical 
works,  and  an  autobiography  (incomplete),  Leip- 
zig   1744.  WAGENMANN. 
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LANIGAN,  John,  Irish  Roman-Catholic  priest; 
b.  in  Cashel,  1758  ;  d.  at  Finglas,  near  Dublin, 
July  7,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  col- 
lege at  Rome,  where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree. 
Subsequently  he  was  professor  of  "  Hebrew, 
divinity,  and  the  Scriptures"  in  Pavia,  but  in 
1796  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  record  tower, 
Dublin,  to  the  original  duties  of  which,  in  1799, 
were  added  those  of  librarian,  editor,  and  trans- 
lator for  the  Dublin  Society.  In  1821  he  had  to 
be  removed  to  a  private  insane-asylum  at  Finglas. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  valuable  works,  Insti- 
tutionum  biblicarum  (Pavia,  1794),  Protestant' 's 
Apology  for  the  Roman- Catholic  Church  (Dublin, 
1809),  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  (Dublin,  1822,  4  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  1829). 
He  also  published  an  Irish  translation  of  the 
Roman  Breviary. 

LANGRES,  Synod  of  (Concilium  Lingonense). 
Early  in  June,  859,  a  council  was  held  at  Lang-res, 
a  city  of  Burgundy.  Sixteen  canones  (referring 
to  dogmatics,  church  polity,  and  discipline)  were 
agreed  upon.  Annual  provincial  and  biennial 
general  synods  were  established.  The  right  of 
the  people,  still  existing  in  some  places,  to  elect 
their  bishop,  was  severely  attacked ;  and  so  was  the 
exemption  of  certain  monasteries  from  the  epis- 
copal authority.  In  dogmatical  respect  the  synod 
of  Langres  was  merely  a  preparation  for  the 
synod  of  Toul,  for  the  campaign  against  the  semi- 
Pelagian  views  represented  by  Hincmar,  as  was 
soon  shown.     See  Mansi,  xv.  537;  Hardtjin,  v. 

481.  J.  WEIZSACKER. 

LANGTON,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  distinguished  statesman ;  d.  at  Slin- 
don,  July  9,  1228.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known ;  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the 
locality,  Lincolnshire  having  most  claim  to  the 
honor.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  unlike  many  of 
his  predecessors,  he  was  born  in  England.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  seems  to 
have  held  a  position  of  influence  in  connection 
with  it.  He  there  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Lothario,  afterwards  Innocent  III.  In  1206  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  made  cardinal-priest  of 
St.  Chrysogonus.  At  the  death  of  Hubert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Reginald  appeared  before 
the  Pope  with  some  monks,  claiming  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  chapter  to  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
manding recognition.  Soon  after,  an  envoy  of 
priests  from  King  John  arrived,  desiring  the  Pope 
to  confer  the  pallium  on  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
Innocent,  ignoring  both  these  nominees,  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  irregularities  in  their  election, 
ordered  the  priests  from  England  to  proceed  to  an 
election  in  his  presence,  and,  at  his  suggestion, 
chose  Langton.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope's 
own  hand,  at  Viterbo,  June  17, 1207,  and  in  spite 
of  the  king's  protests.  A  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made ;  for  Stephen  was  not  only  a  man 
of  learning  and  piety,  but  advanced,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  front  rank  of  English  patriots.  For 
six  years  he  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Pontigny,  in 
France,  before  coming  into  the  possession  of  his 
see.  In  the  mean  time  his  election  became  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  contests  in 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  papal  see  with 
princes.  John  prosecuting  the  priests  who  had 
elected  Stephen,  and  refusing  to  receive  the  arch- 
bishop,  England   was   put    under   an    interdict. 


The  bells  ceased  to  ring,  and  the  churches  were 
closed.  John,  after  a  period  of  resistance,  at  last 
gave  in  a  most  ignoble  submission  to  Innocent 
and  Stephen  Langton  was  admitted  to  the  realm. 
He  met  and  absolved  the  king  at  Winchester,  the 
latter  falling  prostrate  before  him. 

From  the  first,  Stephen  was  a  champion  of  the 
old  English  customs  and  law,  as  against  the  per- 
sonal despotism  of  the  sovereign.  "  As  Anselm  " 
says  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People, 
"  had  withstood  William  Rufus,  as  Theobald  had 
rescued  England  from  the  lawlessness  of  Stephen, 
so  Langton  prepared  to  withstand,  and  rescue  his 
country  from,  the  tyranny  of  John."  He  helped 
to  unite  the  barons  in  a  confederation,  produced 
the  old  charter  of  Henry  I.  at  the  meeting  held  in 
St.  Paul's,  London  (Aug.  25, 1214),  and  shared  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Magna  Charta.  Pandulph, 
the  papal  legate,  secured  a  sentence  repealing 
from  the  Pope  this  document ;  and,  when  Langton 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  he 
was  suspended  from  his  archiepiscopal  office  by 
the  papal  commissioners.  He  went  to  Rome,  but 
the  Pope  confirmed  the  sentence.  He  did  not 
return  to  England  till  1218,  remaining  a  state  pris- 
oner in  Rome  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  interval. 
He  crowned  Henry  III.  in  1220,  and  maintained 
a  firm  attitude  during  his  reign.  A  stone  coffin  is 
still  exhibited  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  is 
said  to  contain  his  remains. 

There  are  few  materials  for  the  history  of  Ste- 
phen Langton's  life,  but  the  little  that  we  do 
know  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  states- 
manlike energy  and  abilities.  He  left  a  number 
of  writings ;  e.g. ,  a  Commentary  on  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Hexameron  on  the 
six  days  of  the  creation,  and  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  Life  of  Richard  I.,  etc.  Stephen's  brother, 
Simon  Langton,  was  also  a  man  of  much  influ- 
ence in  his  day,  and  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
York,  but  not  permitted  by  John  to  occupy  the 
see.  The  principal  authority  for  the  events  of 
Stephen's  life  is  the  Chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, ii.  657-761,  the  various  histories  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  England,  and  art.  Inno- 
cent III. 

LANGUET,  Hubert,  b.  at  Viteaux,  near  Autun, 
in  1518 ;  d.  in  Antwerp,  Sept.  30, 1581.  He  stud- 
ied theology,  canon  law,  history,  and  natural  sci- 
ence, in  Poitiers,  Padua,  and  Bologna;  visited  also 
Spain,  and  was,  by  the  reading  of  Melanchthon's 
Loci  Tlieologici,  induced  to  go  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  lived  in  Melanchthon's  house  from  1549 
to  1560,  making  frequent  journeys  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  At  what  period  he  definitely 
embraced  the  Reformation  is  not  known.  In 
1560  he  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, and  acted  as  his  diplomatical  agent  till  1577, 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  places.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  Netherlands,  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  William  of  Orange.  His 
letters,  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
history  of  his  time,  have  been  published  in  several 
collections ;  but  the  work  which  gives  him  a  place 
in  ecclesiastical  history  is  his  Vindicice  contra  ty- 
rannos,  published  pseudonymously  in  1579,  and 
treating  in  an  elaborate  manner  the  question 
whether  subjects  (for  instance,  Protestants)  have 
a  right  to  revolt,  when  suppressed  for  their  reli- 
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rion's  sake  by  their  princes.  The  book  made  a 
oreat  sensation,  and  was  translated  into  all  Euro- 
pean languages.  See  his  biographies  by  Phili- 
bert  de  la  Mare  (Halle,  1700)  and  H.  Che- 
veeuil  (Paris,  1856),  and  Treitzschke,  prefixed 
to  the  latter's  edition  of  the  Vindicice,  Leipzig, 
1S46.  THEODOR  SCHOTT. 

LAODICE'A  was  the  name  of  several  cities  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  of  which  one  —  generally 
called  " Laodicea-ad-Lycum,"  and  situatednear 
the  boundary-line  between  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  on 
the  Lycus  —  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic  of  Rome 
and  the  first  period  of  the  empire,  the  city  was 
the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia,  and  a  flourishing 
commercial  place;  and  an  important  Christian 
congregation  was  early  formed  there.  Having 
suffered  much  at  various  times  from  earthquakes 
(e.g.,  A.D.  64),  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  and  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  coun- 
cil was  held  there  between  343  and  381 ;  and  the 
sixty  canones  agreed  upon  there  are  still  extant. 
They  are  exclusively  of  disciplinary  interest.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
Bible,  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation  of  the  New  Testament 
are  left  out.  See  Harduin,  i. ;  Mansi,  ii. ;  He- 
fele,  i.  pp.  721-751 ;  and  Lightfoot,  On  Colos- 
sians,  pp.  1-72. 

LAODICEA,  the  Epistle  from.  The  allusion  of 
Paul  to  an  epistle  from  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16)  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Colossians  (pp. 
340-366),  presents  an  exhaustive  excursus  upon 
the  subject.  He  thus  tabulates  the  various  theo- 
ries. The  epistle  in  question  was  (1)  An  epistle 
written  by  the  Laodiceans  to  (a)  Paul,  (/?)  Epa- 
phras,  (y)  Colossse ;  (2)  An  epistle  written  by  Paul 
from  Laodicea,  identical  with  (a)  1  Timothy,  (8) 
1  Thessalonians,  (y)  2  Thessalonians,  (<5)  Gala- 
tians ;  (3)  An  epistle  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans 
by  (a)  John,  —  1  John,  (b)  some  companion  of 
Paul,  —  Epaphras  or  Luke,  (c)  Paul  himself,  —  (i) 
a  lost  epistle ;  (ii)  one  of  the  canonical  epistles, 
(a)  Hebrews,  (J3)  Philemon,  (y)  Ephesians ;  (iii) 
the  apocryphal  epistle.  Lightfoot  discusses  brief- 
ly but  sufficiently  these  theories,  and  decides  for 
the  identification  of  the  epistle  with  the  canoni- 
cal Ephesians.  This  is  doubtless  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  other  views  are  either  con- 
tradicted by  the  Greek,  or  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  apocryphal  epistle,  or  else  mere 
speculation.  But,  for  the  identification  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  there  are  the  tenable  ar- 
guments that  the  words  ev  'E<t>iau  ("  in  Ephesus  ") 
(Eph.  i.  1)  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts, and  are  bracketed  by  Westcott  and  Hort ; 
but,  if  they  were  omitted  by  the  apostle,  then  he 
meant  to  make  the  epistle  an  encyclical ;  in  which 
case  it  might  be  sent  to  Laodicea,  and  by  the  La- 
odiceans forwarded  to  Colosse.  Again  :  this  ex- 
plains the  absence  of  personal  allusions  in  Ephe- 
sians, and  obviates  the  supposition  that  an  epistle, 
to  which  particular  attention  was  called,  has  been 
lost. 

As  for  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Laodice- 
ans, it  is  J'  a  cento  of  Pauline  phrases  strung  to- 
gether without  any  definite  connection  or  any 
clear  object  .  taken  chiefly  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians.     It  is  quite  harmless,  so  far 


as  falsity  and  stupidity  combined  can  ever  be  re- 
garded as  harmless."  It  was  probably  originally 
written,  or  rather  compiled,  in  Greek,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  at  a  very  early  period.  It  was 
widely  known  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, condemned  emphatically  by  Jerome,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret,  yet  read  in  the 
eighth  century ;  for  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea 
(787)  warned  against  it.  It  was  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation that  it  attained  circulation ;  and,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  Gregory  alluded  to  it  as  genuine,  —  not 
by  name,  however,  —  and  subsequent  writers  fol- 
lowed him.  It  is  found  in  Pauline  manuscripts 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  in  one  of 
the  two  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
frequently  in  the  versions,  even  in  English,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  Wiclif  and  Purvey  ex- 
cluded it.  At  length  the  revival  of  learning  dealt 
its  death-blow  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other  spuri- 
ous pretensions.  See  Anger  :  Ueher  den  Laodi- 
cenerbrief,  Leipzig,  1843 ;  and  Lightfoot  :  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 
London, 1875. 

LAOS,  an  Asiatic  people  inhabiting  the  eastern 
portion  of  Siam.  They  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Siamese,  by  whom  their  country,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  independent,  was  subju- 
gated in  1828.  They  number  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (United 
States)  established  a  mission  among  the  Laos  in 
1867.  The  chief  station  is  Chieng-Mai,  five  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Bangkok.  There  were  in  1882 
two  clerical,  one  medical,  and  one  female  mission- 
ary connected  with  the  mission,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  native  communicants,  fifty  of 
of  whom  were  added  in  1881. 

LAO-TSZE,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Chinese 
religion  called  "  Taoism."  He  was  born  about  604 
B.C.,  near  the  present  Kwei-te,  in  Ho-nan  prov- 
ince, China;  d.  at  an  unknown  place  and  time, 
probably  at  a  great  age.  In  517  B.C.  he  met 
Kung-fu-tsze  (Confucius),  and  the  brief  account 
of  their  interview  is  the  only  fact  of  interest  con- 
cerning him.  He  was  keeper  of  the  archives  at 
the  court  of  Chau,  and  it  was  to  learn  something 
about  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Chau 
that  Confucius  came  to  him.  Foreseeing  the 
downfall  of  Chau,  Lao  retired  to  a  far  country, 
stopping,  however,  long  enough  with  Yin  Hse  to 
write  for  him  the  remarkable  volume,  in  five 
thousand  characters,  on  the  subject  of  Tdo  (the 
Way)  and  Teh  (Virtue),  called  Tdo  Teh  King. 
Lao  was  a  philosopher,  as  his  name  ("the  Old 
Philosopher  ")  implies.  His  great  work,  Tdo  Teh 
King,  is  translated  in  Legge's  Chinese  Classics, 
and  in  Chalmer's  The  Speculations  of  the  "  Old 
Philosopher  "  Lau-tsze.  It  is,  however,  not  through- 
out intelligible  even  to  native  Chinese  scholars, 
much  less  to  other  readers.  It  may  be  briefly 
described  as  an  ethical  treatise,  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  individual  and  the  State  are  set 
forth.  Lao  lays  great  stress  upon  humility  and 
upon  gentleness,  and,  in  one  sentence  at  least, 
approaches  Christian  ethics.  "  It  is  the  way  of 
Tao  not  to  act  from  any  personal  motive,  to  con- 
duct affairs  without  feeling  the  trouble  of  them, 
to  taste  without  being  aware  of  the  flavor,  to 
account  the  great  as  small,  and  the  small  as  great, 
to  recompense  injury  with  kindness."     Lao  was 
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a  theist,  although  he  is  not  explicit  on  this  point. 
"  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  his  treatise  which 
savors  either  of  superstition  or  religion."  It  is 
now  agreed  that  the  word  "Jehovah"  does  not 
occur  in  it,  as  was  fancied  ;  and  so  the  supposition 
that  Lao  was  inspired,  or  else  had  contact  with 
the  true  religion  in  some  shape,  is  baseless. 

Taoism  is  to-day  one  of  the  Chinese  religions, 
ranking  with  Confucianism  and  Buddhism ;  but 
it  is  only  in  small  measure  based  upon  Lao's  teach- 
ings, and  is  so  vastly  inferior  in  its  conceptions, 
that  Dr.  Legge  says  "he  ought  not  to  bear  the 
obloquy  "  of  being  its  founder.  Taoism  did  not 
come  up  until  five  hundred  years  after  Lao's  death. 
At  first  it  was  little  more  than  a  belief  in  magic. 
In  the  first  century  before  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
sect  was  a  wonderful  magician ;  and  the  present 
acknowledged  "pope"  of  Taoism  is  one  of  this 
magician's  descendants.  In  the  first  Christian 
century,  Taoism  took  on  more  of  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  religion,  borrowing  from  Buddh- 
ism its  temples,  monasteries,  liturgies,  and  forms 
of  worship.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  system  of 
the  "  wildest  polytheism,"  and  of  base  and  dan- 
gerous superstitions,  —  alchemy,  geomancy,  and 
spiritualism.  The  morals  of  its  priests  and  nuns 
are  notoriously  low.  Professor  Douglas  says, 
"  Every  trace  of  philosophy  and  truth  has  disap- 
peared from  it ;  and  in  place  of  the  keen  search- 
in  gs  after  the  infinite,  to  which  Lao-tsze  devoted 
himself,  the  highest  ambition  of  his  priestly  fol- 
lowers is  to  learn  how  best  to  impose  on  their 
countrymen  by  the  vainest  of  superstitions,  and 
to  practise  on  their  credulity  by  tricks  of  legerde- 
main."    See  Taoism. 

Lit.  —  Stanislas  Julien  :  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie 
et  de  la  Vertu,  Paris,  1842 ;  James  Legge  :  The 
Chinese  Classics;  Watters:  Lao-tsze,  a  Study  in 
Chinese  Philosophy;  Chalmers:  The  Speculations 
on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality  of  the  "  Old 
Philosopher"  (Ldo-Tsze),  London,  1868;  J.  Ed- 
kins:  Religion  in  China,  London,  2d  ed.,  1877; 
R.  K.  Douglas:  Confucianism  and  Taouism,  Lon- 
don, 1879;  J.  Legge  The  Religions  of  China, 
London, 1880. 

LAPLACE,  Josue  de.     See  Plac^eus. 

LAPLAND.  See  Sweden,  Thomas  of  Wes- 
ten. 

LAPSE,  the  slip  or  omission  of  a  patron  to 
present  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice  within  six 
months  after  it  becomes  void. 

LAPSED,  The  (lapsi),  were  those  baptized  and 
catholic  Christians  (under  certain  circumstances, 
also  catechumens)  who,  in  periods  of  persecution, 
either  disavowed  their  faith  publicly  and  expli- 
citly, or,  by  means  not  recognized  by  Christian 
morals,  eluded  their  duty  of  profession.  There 
were,  however,  in  the  ancient  Church,  different 
opinions,  both  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
the  fact  itself,  and  with  respect  to  its  disciplinary 
treatment.  The  question  ran  through  a  long 
development,  and  did  not  arrive  at  a  final  answer 
until  long  after  the  time  of  Diocletian.  Never- 
theless, in  the  third  century,  and  more  especially 
in  the  years  of  the  Decian  and  Valerian  persecu- 
tions, the  controversy  reached  its  point  of  culmi- 
nation. 

Open  profession  is  demanded  in  the  Gospels, 
and  a  verdict  of  condemnation  pronounced  against 
such  as  disavow  their  faith  (Matt.  x.  33 ;  Mark 


viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  26,  xii.  9).  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  exhort 
to  constancy  under  the  sufferings  of  persecution. 
During  the  first  century,  however,  the  general 
state  of  affairs  was  quite  favorable  to  the  young 
congregations.  The  danger  of  relapses  into 
Paganism  or  Judaism  was  not  great ;  and,  when 
it  first  showed  itself,  the  congregations  appeared 
to  have  courage  to  brave  it.  In  the  time  of  Trajan, 
the  Roman  officials  knew  very  well  that  the  true 
Christian  could  not  be  forced  to  participate  in 
the  Pagan  sacrifices.  (See  the  Letter  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan.)  The  Christian  apologists  after  Justin 
state,  that,  in  general,  the  Christians  continued 
faithful;  and  Roman  and  Greek  writers  of  the  sec- 
ond century  —  such  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucian, 
Celsus,  and  others  —  speak  often  of  the  fanatical 
contempt  of  death  evinced  by  the  Christians. 
Indeed,  a  passion  for  martyrdom  grew  up  in  the 
congregations,  looked  upon  with  dissatisfaction 
by  the  more  sober  and  self-controlled  members. 
That  martyrdom  could  become  a  duty  was  gener- 
ally accepted  throughout  the  Church  :  people  only 
differed  with  respect  to  the  point  at  which  the 
duty  entered.  Some  considered  it  legitimate  to 
flee  from  persecution  and  martyrdom,  while  the 
Montanists  declared  that  every  true  Christian 
should  seek  martyrdom.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  that,  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  the  danger  of  relapse  was  really 
great.  Many  fell  away,  and  their  number  in- 
creased with  every  new  persecution.  Pastor 
Hermas  contains  many  striking  illustrations  of 
the  effect  which  the  persecutions  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  had  on  the  congregation  of  Rome.  He 
enumerates  the  various  motives  of  apostasy,  and 
notices  that  relapses  occurred  also  in  perfectly 
quiet  times.  What  a  disorganizing  and  almost 
dissolving  influence  the  Decian  and  Valerian 
persecutions  exercised  is  apparent  from  the  letters 
of  Cyprian,  and  his  treatise,  De  lapsis.  Eusebius 
throws  a  veil  over  the  whole  affair;  but  that  which 
can  be  seen  through  the  veil  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  number  of  apostates  was  fearful,  and 
yet  the  amount  of  open  apostasy  was  probably 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  defection  more 
or  less  concealed. 

After  250,  different  classes  of  lapsi  were  distin- 
guished,—  sacrificati,  who  had  sacrificed;  thurifi- 
cati,  who  had  burned  incense  before  the  images  of 
the  gods ;  libellatici,  who  by  bribery  had  procured 
a  passport,  or  ticket,  or  letters-patent,  exempting 
them  from  any  further  interference  from  the  side 
of  the  officials ;  and  traditores,  who  had  delivered 
up  their  sacred  books.  At  the  same  time  a  change 
took  place  in  the  disciplinary  treatment  of  the 
lapsi.  In  the  second  century  it  was  generally 
accepted  throughout  the  Church  that  a  Christian 
who  had  relapsed  into  idolatry  could  under  no 
circumstances  be  re-admitted  to  the  congregation. 
Repentance  and  penitence  were  not  sufficient: 
only  open  profession  under  a  new  trial,  and  mar- 
tyrdom, could  blot  out  the  guilt.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  milder  views  were 
adopted.  In  250  Cyprian  and  the  Roman  clergy 
still  felt  uncertain  about  the  question  ;  but  gradu- 
ally the  milder  practice  prevailed  in  the  churches 
of  Carthage,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and 
between  251  and  325  a  complete  system  of  peni- 
tential rules  was  elaborated  by  the  bishops.    Not 
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only  was  a  distinction  mado  between  sacriftcati 
and  libellatici,  etc.,  but  regard  was  paid  to  the 
individual  circumstances  of  each  case,  thus  gradu- 
ally transforming  the  penitential  into  a  system 
of  casuistry.  The  oldest  and  most  important  of 
such  penitential  decisions  are  the  Liber  de  pceni- 
tentia  by  Petrus  Alexandrinus,  the  canones,  1-4 
of  the  synod  of  Elvira  (30G),  1-9  of  the  synod 
of  Ancyra  (314),  and  10-14  of  the  synod  of 
Nicxa  (325).  Sec  Morixuo  :  De  disciplina,  1651; 
Steit;:  :  Das  rb'mische  Buassacrament,  1854 ;  Frank  : 
Die  Bussdisciplin  iter  Kirche  bis  zum  7.  Juhrhun- 
dert,  1SG8.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  b.  at  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
Juno  G,  1GS4;  d.  there  July  24,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  an  academy  in  Hoxton  Square,  and 
at  Utrecht,  where,  in  1699,  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies. He  then  removed  to  Leyden  for  six  months, 
and  returned  to  London  in  1703.  He  devoted 
himself  for  six  years  longer  to  those  studies  which 
made  him  so  eminently  learned.  He  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  to  Lady  Treby ;  and  under  her 
roof,  after  travelling  in  the  Netherlands,  he  re- 
sided until  the  time  of  her  death.  Here  he  had 
ample  opportunities  for  pursuing  those  researches 
which  qualified  him  for  the  work  he  afterwards 
accomplished.  No  orator  (indeed,  very  defective 
in  elocution),  he  wasunfitted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion in  the  pulpit;  and  consequently  the  only  charge 
he  had  in  early  life  was  an  assistantship  to  his 
father,  Mr.  Richard  Lardner.  What  still  further 
incapacitated  him  for  ministerial  work  was  his 
extreme  deafness ;  for  he  said,  "  When  I  sit  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  congregation  is  singing,  1  can 
hardly  tell  whether  they  are  singing  or  not."  His 
learning,  however,  eminently  qualified  him  for 
lecturing ;  and  in  this  important  employment  we 
find  him  engaged  in  1723,  when  a  course  of  lec- 
tures was  "set  on  foot,  on  a  Tuesday  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  and  defending  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion."  These 
lectures  no  doubt  contained  the  germs  of  his  great 
work  on  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 
which  he  published  by  degrees  in  two  unequal 
parts.  The  first  part  appeared  in  1727 ;  the  first 
volume  of  the  second  part,  in  1733 ;  the  second 
volume  of  the  second  part,  in  1735  ;  the  third  vol- 
ume of  that  part,  in  173S;  the  fourth,  in  1740;  the 
fifth,  in  1743 ;  the  sixth,  in  1745 ;  the  seventh,  in 
1748;  the  eighth,  in  1750;  the  ninth,  in  1752;  the 
tenth,  in  1753 ;  the  eleventh,  in  1754 ;  and  the 
twelfth,  in  1755.  The  dates  are  interesting. 
Oaks  do  not  grow  like  larches ;  and  such  a  work 
as  Lardner's  was  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treasures  of  learning  in 
reference  to  Christianity  contained  in  these  vol- 
umes have  supplied  capital  not  only  for  Paley, 
but  a  good  many  more.  Indeed,  Gibbon  owed 
much  to  this  author.  Lardner  published  many 
other  books  besides  his  vuit/num  opus,  and  par- 
ticularly unfolded  his  view's  of  the  person  of 
Unst  in  his  True  Doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
on  that  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Logos 
who  is  "the  divine  power  and  wisdom,"  marvel- 
lously dwelt,  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus ;  that  he 
was  miraculously  conceived,  and  possessed  "di- 
vine qualities  or  perfections."  We  have  not 
space  to  enumerate  all  which  Lardner  published; 
out  it  w  ill  be  found  in  the  handsome  edition  of 
ois  works  in  ten  volumes,  edited  by  Kippis  in 
29  -II 


1829.  The  history  of  his  books  is  the  history  of 
his  life ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  they  attract- 
ed toward  him  learned  men  of  all  sorts,  who, 
provided  with  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  laboriously 
communicated  with  the  poor  deaf  scholar.  As  to 
ecclesiastical  government,  he  ranks  with  English 
Presbyterians.  A  life  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his 
works.  joiin  stoughton. 

LA  SALLE,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  founder  of  the 
Tgnorantines  (see  art.) ;  b.  at  Rheims,  1651 ;  d.  at 
Rouen,  1719.  He  entered  holy  orders,  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  became  a  canon  at  Rheims.  In 
16S1  he  began  his  free  schools  for  youth;  and 
so  great  was  the  success  of  his  rules,  that  he 
founded  a  teaching  order  of  religions.  Benedict 
XIII.  approved  his  design  ;  and  the  order  adopted 
the  name  Freres  des  Ecoles  chrctiennes,  otherwise 
known  as  Ignorantiues.  La  Salle  was  canonized 
in  1852  by  Pius  IX.  See  his  Life  by  Abbe  Ayma, 
Aix,  1858. 

LA  SAUSSAYE,  Daniel  Chantepie  de,  Dutch 
theologian,  b.  at  The  Hague,  Dec.  10,  1818 ;  d. 
in  Groningen,  Feb.  13,  1874.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  was  pastor  at 
Leeuwarde  (1842-48),  at  Leyden  (1848-62),  at 
Rotterdam  (1SG2-72),  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  and  dogmati- 
cal theology  at  Groningen.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Bonn,  in  1858.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  distinguished  services  in  combating  the 
negative  and  rationalistic  views  of  the  Leyden 
school,  especially  its  founder,  J.  H.  Scholten. 
He  was  a  fervent  orator,  impressed  with  the 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  and  eager  in 
its  defence.  His  works  are  not,  however,  of  per- 
manent value.  See  list  in  Lichtenberger's  En- 
cyclopedic des  sciences  relicjeuses,  vol.  xii.  p.  692. 

LAS  CASAS.     See  Casas. 

LASITIUS,  Johannes  (Jan  Lasicky,  or  Lasicz- 
ky),  b.  in  1534;  d.  about  1600.  Of  his  personal 
life  very  little  is  known.  Several  years  he  spent 
in  foreign  countries,  —  as  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Basel,  Bern,  and  Zurich ;  as  a  tutor  to 
young  noblemen ;  and  as  a  diplomatical  agent. 
During  his  youth  the  Reformation  reached  Po- 
land ;  and,  though  not  a  theologian,  he  devote,d 
his  life  to  the  cause.  He  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  settled  since  1548  in 
Poland.  He  wrote  an  outline  of  their  history,  — 
De  origine  et  institutis  fratrum  christ.,  etc.  (1507- 
69),  —  and,  afterwards,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject,  De  origine  et  rebus  rjestis  Frat.  Bohem., 
which,  however,  has  never  been  published  com- 
plete. Only  a  part  of  it  has  been  printed  by 
Amos  Comenius,  1649.  wagenhann. 

LASCO,  Johannes  a,  or  Jan  Laski,  b.  in  War- 
saw, 1499;  d.  on  his  estate,  near  Krticic,  Jan.  13, 
1560.  Descending  from  one  of  the  oldest,  rich- 
est, and  most  distinguished  families  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  but  a  younger  son,  he  was  educated  for 
the  Church,  and  went,  when  twenty-five  years 
old,  abroad,  to  finish  his  education.  He  visited 
Louvain,  Zurich  (where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Zwingli),  and  Basel,  where  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  Erasmus.  Returning  home  in  lo26, 
he  was  rapidly  promoted ;  but  when  the  king,  in 
1536,  offered  him  the  episcopal  see  of  Cujavien, 
he  declined,  proclaimed  his  adoption  of  the  Ref- 
ormation,  and  left  his   native   country.     Fnsia 
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became  his  first  field  of  labor  in  the  cause  of  his 
new  faith.  In  1542  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Emden,  and  superintendent  of  the  whole  country. 
The  situation  was  difficult :  on  the  one  side,  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  their  intrigues ;  on  the 
other,  the  sectarians  with  their  violence.  But  A 
Lasco  was  possessed  of  a  great  talent  for  admin- 
istration and  organization ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  founding  and  con- 
solidating the  Frisian  Church  on  Reformed  prin- 
ciples, and  with  a  strongly  marked  system  of 
discipline.  In  1549  the  Interim  drove  him  away, 
and  he  went  to  London,  where  he  founded  the 
Foreign  Protestant  Congregation,  whose  constitu- 
tion —  Forma  ac  ratio  iota  ecclesiastici  Ministerii, 
etc.,  London,  1550  —  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing document.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
(in  1553)  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  that  con- 
gregatioi\was  not  allowed  to  live  in  London  any 
longer.  A  Lasco  hoped  to  find  a  safe  refuge  for 
his  flock  in  Denmark ;  but  having  arrived  at 
Elsinor  in  October,  155-3,  he  learned  that  his  con- 
gregation was  even  not  permitted  to  stay  in  the 
country  during  the  winter.  Under  unspeakable 
sufferings,  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  farther  ; 
and  when  they  finally,  at  Christmas,  landed  at 
Rostock  and  Liibeck,  new  and  still  harder  perse- 
cutions were  raised  against  them  from  the  side 
of  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  magistrates.  Not 
until  Easter,  1554,  A  Lasco  succeeded  in  bringing 
his  flock  in  haven  at  Emden.  While  preparing 
himself  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Emden, 
an  invitation  arrived  from  Poland,  calling  him 
home.  King  Sigismund  August  was  favorably 
inclined  towards  the  Reformation,  and  in  1556 
A  Lasco  was  settled  at  Krticic  as  superintendent 
of  the  Reformed  congregations  of  Little  Poland. 
The  principal  fruit  of  his  labors  during  those 
years  was  the  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible, 
undertaken  by  a  number  of  scholars  under  his 
supervision. 

Lit. — The  collected  works  of  A  Lasco  were 
edited  by  A.  Kuyper,  Amsterdam,  1866,  2  vols. 
His  life  was  written  by  Bortels  (Elberfeld,  1861) 
[and  Dalton  (Gotha,  1881).  See  also  Krasin- 
ski  :  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  London, 

1838,  2  vols.].  O.   THELEMANN. 

LATERAN  CHURCH  AND  COUNCILS.     The 

term  "Lateran  Councils"  denotes  generally  all 
synods  convened  in  the  Lateran  basilica  in  Rome, 
but  refers  more  especially  to  those  five  which  are 
recognized  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  oecumeni- 
cal,—1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512.  The 
name  of  the  place  points  back  to  old  Rome, 
one  of  whose  most  magnificent  palaces  was  the 
Domus  Lateranorum  (Juven.  Sat.,  10,  17),  which 
Nero  confiscated  because  a  member  of  the  family, 
Plautius  Lateranus,  had  taken  part  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  him  (Tacit.  AnnaL,  15,  49,  53).  After- 
wards it  was  often  inhabited  by  the  emperors. 
Fausta,  the  second  wife  of  Constantine,  resided 
there.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Constan- 
tinople, the  emperor  presented  the  Domus  Faustaj 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  successors  of 
Sylvester  lived  there  for  nearly  one  thousand 
years,  —  until  the  emigration  to  Avignon.  During 
that  long  period  the  structure  was,  of  course,  much 
altered:  several  chapels  and  basilicas  were  added. 
The  old  basilica,  built  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
■was  originally  dedicated  to   Christ  the  Saviour 


(Salvator),  but  came  in  the  sixth  century  to  bear 
the  name  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  also 
called  "Basilica  Constantina,"  after  its  founder- 
or  "Basilica  aurea,"  on  account  of  its  magnifi- 
cence. It  burnt  down  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  The  present  structure 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Church  of  the  Lateran  is  considered  the 
mother-church  of  Christendom  (Omnium  Urbis  et 
Orbis  Ecclesiarum  Mater  el  Caput).  It  is  the  Papal 
cathedral,  and  every  new  Pope  takes  possession 
of  it  with  great  solemnity. 

The  first  Lateran  council  (in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  words)  took  place  in  1123,  under 
Calixtus  III.  (Mansi :  Concil.  Collect.,  xxi.  49). 
The  concordat  of  Worms  was  confirmed ;  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  the  crusaders  by  Urban  II. 
were  renewed ;  the  consecrations  performed  by 
Burdin,  the  antipope,  were  annulled ;  the  decrees 
against  simony,  marriage  of  the  clergy,  etc.,  were 
repeated.  The  second  (1139),  under  Innocent  II., 
laid  the  interdict  upon  King  Roger  of  Sicily, 
excommunicated  the  Petrobrusians,  and  ordered 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  keep  silent  (Mansi,  xxi. 
525).  The  third  (1179),  under  Alexander  III., 
decreed  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
conclave  should  be  required  to  legitimately  elect 
a  pope  (Mansi,  xxii.  213).  The  fourth,  convened 
by  Innocent  III.  in  1215,  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Lateran  councils.  Besides  representa- 
tives of  many  princes,  two  Oriental  patriarchs 
were  present,  four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops, 
and  eight  hundred  abbots  and  priors.  Seventy 
decrees  were  issued.  The  first,  directed  against 
the  Cathari  and  Waldensians,  contains  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  in  which  the  term  transubstantiatio 
occurs  for  the  first  time.  The  second  decides 
the  Trinitarian  controversy  between  Petrus  Lom- 
bardus  and  Joachim  of  Floris  (in  favor  of  the 
former).  The  thirteenth  forbids  the  foundation 
of  new  monastical  orders.  The  twenty-first  de- 
mands that  every  faithful  one  shall  confess  at  least 
once  a  year  to  his  sacerdos  proprius  (Mansi,  xxii. 
953-1086).  The  fifth  (1512-17),  which  is  not 
recognized  as  oecumenical  by  the  Gallican  Church, 
abrogated,  on  the  command  of  Julius  II.,  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa. 

Lit.  —  A.  Valentini  :  Basilica  Lateranense  de- 
scritta  al  illustrata,  Rome,  1839;  J.  F.  Buddeus: 
De  cone.  Lateranen.,  Jena,  1725.        T.  NITZSCH. 

LATHROP,  Joseph,  D.D.,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Oct.  20,  1731 ;  d.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec. 
31,  1820,  where  he  had  been  settled  since  Aug. 
25,  1756.  He  was  a  famous  ecclesiastical  arbiter, 
and  a  clear,  simple,  edifying  preacher.  He  pub- 
lished seven  volumes,  mostly  sermons,  between 
1796  and  1801,  accompanying  the  series  with  an 
autobiography.  Since  then,  there  has  been  sep- 
arately published  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  Sprague, 
Philadelphia,  1864. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  influential 
preachers,  heroic  martyrs,  and  foremost  leaders 
of  the  English  Reformation :  b.  at  Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire,  in  1490  or  14!)1  :  d.  at  the  stake,  in 
Oxford,  Oct.  16,  1555.  His  father  was  a  yeoman, 
who,  by  Latimer's  own  testimony,  "  brought  up 
his  children  in  godliness  and  the  fear  of  God " 
(First  Sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  Parker  Society 
edition  of  his  Sermons,  p.  101).     Entering  Cam- 
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bridge  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became  fellow 
of  Clare  Hall  in  1509.  According  to  Strype,  he 
was  remarkable  during  his  university  career  for 
the  "sanctimony  of  his  life."  He  was  at  that 
time  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  and 
his  bachelor's  oration  was  directed  against  the 
views  of  Melanchthon.  Of  this  period  he  at  a 
later  time  said  from  the  pulpit,  "  I  was  as  obsti- 
nate a  Papist  as  any  in  England."  Coming  in 
contact,  however,  with  Bilney,  who  heard  his 
bachelor's  oration,  he  was  impressed  with  his 
confession  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformers,  and 
finally  accepted  their  views  himself.  As  soon  as 
his  change  of  opinion  became  known,  whole 
"swarms  of  friars  and  doctors,"  as  Foxe  puts  it, 
"flocked  against  Master  Latimer  on  every  side." 
At  Christmas,  1529,  he  delivered  his  famous  ser- 
mons On  the  Card,  in  which  he  represents  him- 
self and  congregation  as  playing  at  triumph,  —  a 
game  of  cards  something  like  whist.  These  and 
other  sermons  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
were  so  full  of  keen  hits  against  the  then  state  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
forbade  him  preaching  in  his  diocese ;  but  the 
Augustine  friars  opened  their  church  to  him, 
which  was  exempt  from  episcopal  authority. 
The  Papists  appealed  to  Wolsey,  who  held  a 
court  at  York  to  decide  the  case,  but  acquitted 
the  accused.  He  was  appointed  by  his  univer- 
sity one  of  its  representatives  to  examine  into 
the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  divorce,  and  was  in 
favor  of  it.  In  15:30  (Dec.  1)  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  pleading  "for  the  restoring  again  of  the 
free  liberty  of  reading  "  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  preached  often  in 
London,  but  was  soon  offered  the  rectory  of  West 
Kington,  Wiltshire.  While  incumbent  of  this 
parish,  he  was  cited  to  London,  where  he  submit- 
ted to  convocation .  But  Stokesly,  the  bishop  of 
London,  was  so  little  satisfied,  that  he  forbade  his 
preaching  in  his  diocese.  In  1535  he  was  raised, 
through  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Crom- 
well, to  the  see  of  Worcester,  which  he,  however, 
administered  only  for  four  years.  When  the  Six 
or  Bloody  Articles  were  passed  (in  1539),  which 
show  a  rebound  of  Henry's  mind  to  Catholicism, 
he  refused  his  assent,  resigned  his  bishopric,  and 
retired  to  the  country.  At  a  later  time  (1646)  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  as  he  writes, 
he  was  "kept  without  fire  in  the  frosty  winter." 

^leased,  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  he 
became  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles 
ot  the  Reformation  from  the  pulpits  of  London. 

1  he  offer  of  returning  to  his  bishopric  lie  refused, 
and  became  an  occupant  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  as  an  adviser  of  Cranmer.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  he  was  again  committed  to  the 

iower  (September,  1553).  W^ith  his  fellow-pris- 
oners, Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridlev, 
|>e  was  transferred  to  Oxford  (April,  1554),  where 
they  were j  to  hold  disputations  with  representa- 

y«s  ot  the  old  views.  Latimer  was  convicted 
oi  heresy,  excommunicated,  and  committed   to 

HOCardo,  the  COTnmnn  iai'l  Ar.nll^.  t^nl    f™.  I-U„ 


Kocardo,  the  common  jail .  Another  trial,  for  the 
saw;  ot  formality,  was  had,  and  they  were  sen- 
Kiicpcf  to  death  ;  the  sentence  hinging  upon  their 
ueniai  ot  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of 

wIL    "■  ,the  mass-     0n  0ct-  16- 155»,  be  was  led 

»rth,  with  Ridley,  to  the  stake,  in  front  of  Balliol 

vouege.     He  met  his  fate  with  great  heroism; 


and  his  manly  words  to  his  companion  will  al- 
ways be  remembered,  with  those  of  Tyndale  at 
Vilvorde,  as  the  most  striking  utterances  of  the 
English  martyrs  who  suffered  for  their  faith. 
"Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,"  he  said: 
"play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  trust, 
shall  never  be  put  out."  His  sufferings  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close,  while  Ridley  lingered  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Hugh  Latimer  was  not  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing :  but  his  practical  and  bold  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  made  him  one  of 
the  coryphsei  of  that  movement ;  while  his  noble 
bearing  in  prison,  and  in  the  face  of  the  flames, 
will  forever  enshrine  him  in  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen.  With  Hooper  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day  in  England. 
This  power  was  derived  from  his  bold  temper, 
directness  of  statement,  fearless  denunciation  of 
the  extravagances  of  doctrine  and  immoralities 
of  life  of  the  clergy,  and  his  sense  of  humor. 
Perhaps  he  approaches  nearer  than  any  of  the 
English  Reformers  to  Luther  in  the  earnestness 
of  his  manner,  the  bluntness  of  his  style,  and  the 
keen  tone  of  his  practical  exhortations.  "  He 
spake  nothing,  but  it  left,  as  it  were,  certain 
pricks  and  stings  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
which  moved  them  to  consent  to  his  doctrine. 
None  but  the  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  went  away  from  his  sermons  without  being 
affected  with  high  detestation  of  sin,"  etc.  (Becon: 
Jewel  of  Joy).  He  was  plain  of  speech,  and 
spared  not  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  his  day. 
He  held,  in  general,  to  all  the  fundamental  views 
of  the  Reformation,  —  the  distinction  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  in  worship,  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
fessional, the  spiritual  conception  of  the  sacra- 
ments, etc.  One  of  the  elements  of  his  character 
upon  which  Dr.  Tulloch  lays  just  stress  is  his 
cheerfulness  of  temper.  Mr.  Froude,  in  an  ani- 
mated sketch  of  his  trial  and  martyrdom,  takes 
occasion  to  exclaim,  "  So  stood  the  greatest  man, 
perhaps,  then  living  in  the  world,  a  prisoner  on 
his  trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned  to  death,"  etc. 

Lit.  —  Latimer  wrote  no  treatises,  but  has  left 
behind  some  sermons,  which  are  valuable  as  giv- 
ing us  an  insight  into  his  character.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  by  G.  E. 
Cokrie,  in  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1844,  1845.  For 
his  life,  see  the  vivid  sketch  of  Foxe  :  Book  of 
Martyrs,  Strype:  Memorials  (vol.  iii.) ;  William 
Gilpin  :  Life  of  Latimer,  London,  1755;  Burnet  : 
History  of  the  Reformation  ,  Tulloch:  Leaders  of 
the  Reformation  ;  Demaus  :  Life  of  11.  Latimer, 
1869  (new  edition,  1881)  ;  Froude  :  History  of 
England  (especially  vol.  vi.). 

LATIN  LANGUAGE,  Use  of  the,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Because  it  is  the  universal  religion, 
Christianity  cannot,  like  Judaism  and  Moham- 
medanism, confine  itself  to  one  language.  In  the 
East,  the  Greek,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Sla- 
vonian languages  are  used.  In  the  West,  however, 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongues  in  the  ser- 
vice as  a  danger  and  a  profanation.  The  Council 
of  Trent  (Sess.  IV  )  recognizes  only  the  Vulgate. 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  the  authentic 
text   of  Holy  Writ  in   questions  of  doctrine,  m 
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cases  of  canon  law,  and  in  every-day  use  for  de- 
votional purposes  and  the  cure  of  souls.  Less 
exclusively  the  council  expresses  itself  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments.  It  says,  "  Although 
the  mass  contains  great  instruction  for  the  faith- 
ful people,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  seemed  expedi- 
ent to  the  Fathers  that  it  should  be  everywhere 
celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue."  It  enjoins, 
however,  the  explanation  of  the  mysteries  to  the 
people,  but  anathematizes  those  who  say  "  that 
the  mass  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  only."  (Sess.  XXII.  c.  VIII.  and  can.  ix. 
Compare  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  183,  186.) 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  adopt  the  Latin  language,  and  carry  it 
with  her  wherever  she  went.  And  during  the 
early  middle  ages,  when  the  modern  European 
languages  did  not  exist,  but  had  barely  entered 
into  the  process  of  formation,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
a  great  boon  to  European  civilization,  that  there 
was  a  common  language  in  which  all  public  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted.  Into  the  dark  and 
chaotic  fermentation,  Latin  brought  the  necessary 
light  and  cohesion.  But  there  came  a  change. 
The  languages  gradually  ripened  into  maturity, 
and  the  nations  began  to  demand  to  have  their 
most  sacred  interests  served  in  the  most  effectual 
way.  At  first  the  pojses  seemed  willing  to  assent. 
No  objection  was  made  to  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  when  Cyrillus  and  Methodius  converted 
Bohemia.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  that,  in 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  language,  the 
Church  of  Home  possessed  one  of  her  most  effec- 
tive means  of  consolidation,  and  consequently  she 
immediately  became  very  imperious  in  its  de- 
fence. The  reasons  with  which  she  vindicated 
her  protest  are  often  curious,  sometimes  cynical, 
seldom  just:  they  have  been  aptly  summed  up 
by  Bellarmin  :  Oper.  iii.  119. 

With  the  Reformation,  the  popular  demand  for 
the  vernacular  tongue  in  divine  service  became 
more  general :  it  was  heard  even  in  regions  whith- 
er the  Reformation  had  not  penetrated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  the  abrogation  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Reformers 
(see  art.  24  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles).  In  the 
Lutheran  churches,  Latin  liturgies  were  still  used 
for  some  time,  but  gradually  disappeared.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  movement 
arose  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany, 
for  the  introduction  of  German  into  their  service  ; 
but  it  was  speedily  quelled  by  the  clergy.  See 
G.  Koffmaxe  :  Geschichte  d.  Kirchenlateins,  Bres- 
lau,  1879  sqq. 

LATIN  VERSIONS.     See  Bible  Versions. 

LATITUDINARIANS,  the  designation  of  a  school 
of  opinion  within  the  Church  of  England,  which 
a,rose  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  applied, 
somewhat  indefinitely,  to  men  who  differed  quite 
widely  in  their  theological  opinions,  and  yet 
agreed  in  manifesting  a  spirit  of  toleration  towards 
the  Dissenters,  and  were  willing  to  admit  liberty 
in  the  use  of  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  even  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  the  Dissenters.  They  were  thus  at 
the  opposite  extreme  from  the  High-Churchmen. 
In  the  doctrinal  rjart  of   religion   they  laid  em- 


phasis upon  the  fundamentals.  Hales  and  Chil- 
lingworth,  Cudworth,  Theophilus  Gale,  Whichcot, 
Tillotson,  and  perhaps  Stillingfleet,  are  among 
those  who  were  classed  as  prominent  representa- 
tives of  this  school.  After  the  Restoration  (1660) 
the  school  gained  influence ;  some  of  its  represen- 
tatives being  raised  to  high  positions  in  the 
Church.  The  spiritual  apathy  and  indifference 
in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  pronounced  as  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Latitudinarians  by  Canon  Perry  (History 
of  the  English  Church,  student's  edition,  vol.  ii. 
514  sq.)  and  others,  but  without  good  reason, 
unless  it  is  fair  to  class  in  the  same  school  witli 
Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Cudworth  men  who  ap- 
proached very  close  to  the  Socinians  and  Deists. 
The  modern  representative  of  the  Latitudinarians 
is  the  so-called  "Broad  Church"  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Those  who  are  classed  in 
this  school  are  regarded  as  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Christian  temper  of  the  daily  life,  as  op- 
posed to  that  view  which  emphasizes  unduly  a 
rigid  conformity  to  a  ritual,  and  are  consequently 
tolerant  towards  members  of  other  communions. 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  Jul.  Ch.  Hare,  F  W 
Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Dean  Stanley 
have  been  among  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  Broad  Church  party.  See  Tulloch  : 
Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1872,  2  vols.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6  sqq.;  Ciiurton:  Lati- 
tudinarians from  1671  to  1787,  London,  1861 ;  and 
arts.  Chillingwohtii,  Cudwokth,  Platonists, 
Cambridge,  High  Church,  Low  Church. 

LATOMUS  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Two  have  special  theological 
interest. —Jacobus  Latomus  (Jaques  Masson), 
b.  at  Cambron,  Hainault,  in  1475;  d.  at  Louvain, 
May  29,  1544.  He  studied  theology  in  Paris,  and 
was  in  1514  appointed  teacher  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Louvain,  and  dean  of  St.  Peter's. 
He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  scholasticism,  more 
especially  of  the  theology  of  Thomas,  and  .attacked 
both  the  Humanists  (especially  Erasmus)  and  the 
Reformers, — Luther,  (Ecolampadius,  Melanch- 
thon,  and  Tyndal.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  his  nephew,  Jacobus 
Latomus,  Louvain,  1550.  —  Bartholomaeus  Lato- 
mus, b.  at  Arlon,  Luxemburg,  in  1485;  d.  at 
Coblentz  in  1566.  He  taught  Latin  at  Treves; 
rhetoric  at  Cologne,  Freiburg,  and  Paris ;  visited 
Italy  in  1539 ;  and  was  in  1541  appointed  coun- 
sellor at  the  electoral  court  of  Treves,  residing  at 
Coblentz.  He  was  a  philologist,  but  took  also 
part  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day, 
and  wrote  against  Bucer,  Andrea,  and  others: 
Briefe  an  J.  Sturm  uber  Kirchenspaltung  it.  Kirchen- 
einiqung,  etc.  WAGENMANis1". 

LATTER-DAY   SAINTS.     See  Mormons. 

LAUD,  William,  Archbishopof  Canterbury,  and 
chief  minister  of  state,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I. ;  was  b.  Oct.  7,  1573,  and  d.  (by  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner,  under  a  bill  of  attainder, 
for  high  treason)  Jan.  10,  1644.  He  was  a  native 
of  Reading,  Berks,  where  his  father  was  a  master 
cloth-weaver  in  good  circumstances.  His  mother 
(by  name,  Lucy  Webb)  belonged  to  the  same 
social  class;  and  he  could  boast  of  an  uncle,  on  the 
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mother's  side,  who  became  lord-mayor  of  London, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Some  of 
his  enemies  (among  them  William  Prynne,  the 
well-known  Puritan,  who  early  became  a  victim 
of  Laud's  implacable  persecution)  were  used  to 
say  that  he  was  born  of  "obscure  parents,"  —  a 
charge,  which,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his  feelings.  Heylin, 
his  chaplain  and  biographer,  tells  ns,  that,  after 
Laud  had  attained  to  the  primacy,  he  one  day 
found  him  in  his  gardens  at  Lambeth,  with  more 
than  ordinary  trouble  in  his  countenance,  and 
was  told  by  him  that  the  cause  was  a  printed 
sheet,  which  he  had  just  received,  reproaching 
him  with  "  so  base  a  parentage  as  if  he  had  been 
raked  out  of  a  dunghill."  The  archbishop 
"added,  withal,  that,  though  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  a  gentleman,  yet  he  thanked 
God  he  had  been  born  of  honest  parents,  who 
lived  in  a  good  condition,  employed  many  poor 
people  in  their  way,  and  left  a  good  report  behind 
them"  (Cijprianus  Anglicus,  p.  43). 

It  was.  however,  chiefly  to  himself,  rather  than 
to  any  adventitious  circumstances  like  those  of 
birth,  that  "William  Laud  owed  the  splendid  suc- 
cess, no  less  than,  it  must  be  added,  the  grievous 
errors  and  terrible  disasters,  both  personal  and 
public,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  in 
the  history  of  England. 

He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  in 
the  free  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  under 
a  "very  severe  schoolmaster,"  who,  however,  al- 
ready found  in  him  the  promise  of  future  distinc- 
tion. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  w*as  entered  as  a 
commoner  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  at  which 
same  college  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1590 
and  a  fellowship  in  1594. 

At  college  he  was  not  only  remarked  for  his 
ability,  combined,  it  is  said,  with  not  a  little  self- 
confidence,  but,  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, assumed  the  position  in  church  policy 
which  characterized  his  whole  after-history.  In 
no  part  of  England  had  Puritanism,  at  the  period 
now  referred  to,  taken  deeper  root  than  at  Oxford; 
what  Heylin  describes  as  the  ultra  Protestantism 
of  that  university  having  been  chiefly  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Laurence  Humphrey,  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  professor  of  divinity. 
Laud  was,  Heylin  says,  of  too  stubborn  a  nature 
to  give  way  to  common  opinions  merely  because 
they  were  common ;  and  his  studies  in  divinity 
had  been  "founded,"  as  the  same  author  states,  "on 
the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  glosses  and 
interpretations  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  other 
.wily  bishops  of  the  primitive  times."  Accord- 
ingly, even  in  his  college  life,  we  find  him  assert- 
ing High-Church  principles  on  every  occasion,  and 
already  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Popery.  When 
he  was  ordained,  in  1601,  by  Young,  "Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  bishop  "  found  his  study  raised 
•wove  the  system  and  opinions  of  the  age,  upon 
the  noble  foundation  of  the  Fathers,  councils,  and 
ecclesiastical  historians;  and  presaged,  that,  if  he 
Jived,  he  would  be  an  instrument  of  restoring  the 
Uiurch  from  the  narrow  and  private  principles 
oi  modern  times."  It  was  not,  however,  in  this 
spirit  that  his  protests  against  the  Church  princi- 
Pes  %n  i»  fashion  were  generally  met.  For 
^ine  time  after  his  admission  to  orders,  a  series 
01  collisions  with  the  university  authorities  fol- 


lowed every  one  of  his  public  appearances  in  the 
university.  A  sermon  delivered  in  1606,  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  is  especially  noted  as  having 
brought  down  upon  him  a  vehement  attack  from 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  a  trial  in  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's court,  which,  in  some  of  its  circumstances, 
is  said  to  have  presented,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  life,  a  counterpart  to  the  more  public  event 
of  the  same  nature  in  which  that  life  closed. 

At  this  time  Laud  was  without  friends,  or  power, 
or  influence;  but,  as  regards  his  public  position, 
a  great  change  was  in  prospect.  He  had  to  wait 
longer  for  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  hands  of  the  court,  than  many  men 
less  able  and  less  ambitious.  Even  after  he  be- 
came a  royal  chaplain,  the  influence  of  Abbot,  his 
predecessor  at  Canterbury  (who  always  distrusted 
him,  chiefly  owing  to  a  suspicion  of  Romanist 
tendencies),  long  stood  between  Laud  and  the 
confidence  of  the  king.  Indeed,  he  had  already 
reached  his  forty-third  year  before  the  attention 
of  the  court  was  directed  towards  him.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  no  man  in  the  same  position 
by  native  rank,  ever  received,  from  first  to  last, 
more  numerous  and  more  valuable  appointments 
than  Laud.  In  the  University,  the  Church,  and 
the  State,  he  alike  rose  to  the  highest  honors 
attainable  by  any  English  subject.  Thus  he  be- 
came president  of  his  own  college  of  St  John's, 
Oxford,  in  1611  ;  and  in  1628  he  was  appointed 
to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university, 
in  which  latter  capacity  it  was  his  duty  and  his 
pride  to  entertain,  in  1636,  the  king  and  queen 
as  his  guests  during  a  royal  visit  to  Oxford.  In 
the  Church,  as  appears  from  entries  in  his  diary, 
he  must  have  early  enjoyed  large  revenues  from 
numerous  benefices,  many  of  them  held  in  com- 
mendam,  and  retained  even  after  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  episcopal  bench.  Hut  his  principal 
preferments  included  the  deanery  of  Gloucester 
(1616),  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  (1621),  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  (1626),  the  deanery 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  (1626),  the  bishopric  of 
London  (1628),  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  and  primacy  of 
all  England  (1633).  He  was  a  statesman  no 
less  than  a  churchman,  and  in  the  State  his  ad- 
vancement was  equally  signal.  He  became  a  privy 
counsellor  in  1627,  and  from  that  time  held  vari- 
ous high  appointments  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs,  culminating  in  his  selection,  in  the 
year  162S,  for  the  office  of  chief  minister  of  the 
state;  the  death  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham by  the  hands  of  the  assassin  Felton  having 
paved  the  way  for  an  elevation  unprecedented  in 
the  case  of  any  English  ecclesiastic  since  the  fall 
of  Wolsey. 

At  the  height  of  his  fortune,  the  position  of 
the  son  of  the  clothier  of  Reading  must  have 
transcended  the  most  daring  aspirations  of  his 
youth.  As  primate  he  was  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  being  next  in  dignity  to  royalty ;  and  m 
his  case  the  high  honors  always  appertaining  to 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Church  were  greatly 
augmented  by  the  secular  offices,  hardly  less  lofty, 
which  he  sustained  at  court.  "  English  nobles 
and  foreign  ambassadors,"  says  Dean  Hook  (p 
228),  "  paid  their  court  to  him  at  Lambeth.  The 
interior  courts  of  his  palace  were  filled  with  men 
at-arms  and  horsemen;  and  while  holding  a  levee, 
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or  granting  an  interview,  the  archbishop  himself 
held  a  court  second  only  in  grandeur  to  that  of 
the  king." 

Above  all,  Laud  reached  an  eminence,  as  regards 
power  and  influence,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
peculiarly  dear  to  him.  It  does  not  anywhere 
appear,  that  eager  as  he  was  for  place,  wealth, 
and  honors,  and  indefatigable  (perhaps  not  always 
very  scrupulous)  in  their  pursuit,  he  ever  cared 
for  them  for  their  own  sakes.  He  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  free  from  the  sordid  ambition  of 
vulgar  place-hunters.  He  spent  most  of  his  large 
revenues  during  his  life  in  splendid  benefactions 
to  the  Church  and  his  own  university.  It  is  to 
his  honor  that  he  died  comparatively  a  poor  man, 
and  that,  as  appears  from  his  will,  such  money 
or  lands  as  remained  to  him  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed,  not  for  the  enrichment  of  his  own 
family,  but  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  reli- 
gion and  learning.  He  sought  honors  and  high 
place  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  public  bene- 
fits, and  more  especially  for  the  accomplishment 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  Church.  In  a  great  degree  he 
gained  the  power  of  realizing,  at  least  for  a  time, 
the  dream  of  his  college  days.  It  is  true  that 
the  results  were  disastrous,  on  the  whole,  at  the 
moment  at  least,  if  not  (for  this  is  disputed)  even 
in  relation  to  the  future ;  but,  full  of  a  gi'eat  idea, 
he  contrived  to  reach  a  place  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  State  which  enabled  him  for  a  time  to 
make  his  will  law. 

What  was  his  great  aim  throughout  life  can 
only  be  briefly  indicated. 

He  had  various  projects  apart  from  that  pre- 
dominating design,  and  many  of  these  he  accom- 
plished. Among  them  was  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Church,  London; 
the  annexing,  in  perpetuity,  some  commendams 
to  ill-endowed  bishoprics  ;  the  increase  of  the  in- 
come of  poor  curates ;  the  setting-up  a  Greek 
press  in  London  and  in  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  library  manuscripts  (many  of  them 
his  own  munificent  gifts)  ;  and  the  erection  of  an 
Arabic  lection  at  Oxford. 

His  great  aim,  however,  was  the  re-organization 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole,  or  its  res- 
toration, in  doctrine  and  worship,  to  what  he 
regarded  as  the  purity  of  primitive  times.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  what  was  understood  by 
Laud  by  primitive  or  patristic  purity  of  worship 
and  doctrine.  He  always  disclaimed  disloyalty 
to  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  any 
wish  to  restore  Popery.  At  his  trial  he  said,  "I 
will  die  with  these  words  in  my  mouth  :  that  1 
never  intended,  much  less  endeavored  .  the 
bringing-in  of  Popish  superstitions  upon  the  true 
Protestant  religion  established  in  this  kingdom." 
Nor  have  we  any  sufficient  reason  to  impeach  his 
honesty  in  this  explicit  disavowal  of  deliberate 
treachery.  Neither,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  it  be  reasonably  questioned  that  the  doctrines 
and  usages,  which,  under  the  name  of  primitive 
or  patristic  Christianity,  it  was  his  great  aim  to 
introduce  in  the  Church  of  England,  were  doc- 
trines and  usages  unknown  to  the  fathers  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  which  in  every  case 
tended  in  one  direction,  and  that  direction  Roman- 
ism.   If  not  a  Papist  at  heart,  as  so  many  (probably, 


in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  without  warrant) 
suspected,  it  is  at  least  very  evident  that  all  his 
predilections,  as  all  his  actual  changes  in  church 
policy,  were  in  favor  of  the  sacramentarian  prin- 
ciples and  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  —  a  church  he  always  regarded,  as,  in 
his  own  words,  "  a  true  Church,"  "a  Church  which 
had  never  erred  in  fundamentals,"  "a  true,  but 
not  an  orthodox  Church."  All  his  innovations 
showed  the  same  tendency.  His  own  friends 
acknowledged  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  some  of  his  proceedings  with  his  pro- 
fessed character.  "  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find 
you,"  wrote  Joseph  Hall  from  Cambridge.  "  To- 
day you  are  in  the  tents  of  the  Romanists,  to- 
morrow in  ours,  the  next  day  between  both, 
against  both."  The  truth  appears  to  have  been, 
that,  while  disavowing  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
the  Church  for  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Laud  labored  and  suffered, 
would,  if  his  own  ideal  had  been  fully  carried 
out,  have  been  Romanist  in  almost  every  thing 
but  the  name. 

That  some,  at  least,  of  the  ceremonies  and  other 
innovations  introduced  by  him,  were  at  all  events 
contrary  to,  or  an  advance  upon,  Protestantism,  is, 
though  denied  by  himself  (Troubles  and  Trial,  — 
Works,  iii.,  437),  both  admitted  and  insisted  on 
by  the  modern  representatives  of  the  school  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  founder.  "  Laud's  imme- 
diate acts  and  aims,"  writes  Canon  Moseley,  in  his 
able  sketch  of  the  life  of  Laud,  "  were  most  prac- 
tical; and  a  great  practical  rise  of  the  English 
Church  was  the  effect  of  his  career.  The 

Holy  Table  in  all  our  churches,  altar-wise,  at  the 
east  end,  is  a  visible  memorial  of  Laud,  which 
none  can  escape.  It  was  not  so  before  Jtis  time  it 
is  not  necessarily  so  by  the  rubric  of  our  Church 
at  this  moment.  That  any  one  of  Catholic 

predilections  can  belong  to  the  English  Church 
is  owing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  Laud." 

But  it  is  for  the  means  he  employed  to  carry  it 
out,  much  more  than  for  the  aim  he  set  before 
him,  which  was  in  itself,  from  an  English  Church- 
man's point  of  view,  legitimate  enough,  that  Laud 
will  be  generally  condemned.  The  attempt  to 
restore  the  Church  by  silencing  Puritans  and  all 
nonconformists,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
such  a  restoration,  was  the  first  principle  of  the 
Laudian  policy.  "  The  holy  Church,"  wrote 
Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich,  "  subsists  not  without 
the  communion  of  saints.  No  communion  with 
thein,  without  union  among  ourselves.  That  union 
impossible,  unless  we  preserve  a  uniformity  for 
doctrine  and  a  uniformity  for  discipline."  (See 
Gardiner  :  Fall  of  the  Monarch//,  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The 
fact  now  referred  to  is  of  itself  sufficient ;  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  question,  how, 
under  Laud's  rule,  the  repression  of  the  noncon- 
formists was  carried  out.  He  is  said  to  have 
preferred  persuasion  to  force  ;  but  it  is  not  denied, 
that,  when  necessary,  the  most  horrible  severities 
were  employed  under  his  sanction  to  enforce  'con- 
formity. The  cases  of  Leighton,  Prynne,  Bosfc- 
wick,  and  Burton,  are  well  known,  with  hundreds 
of  cases  of  dissenters,  who,  if  not  shockingly 
mutilated,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, were  silenced,  and  compelled  to  seek  liberty 
of  conscience  beyond  seas,  or,  worse  than  all,  to 
violate  their  own  sense  of  duty,  and  lose  their 
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spiritual,  in  seeking  to  save  their  bodily,  life  and 
well-bein"'.  Nor  is  it  disputed,  that  of  the  Star 
Chamber°and  Court  of  High  Commission,  by 
which  these  men  were  condemned,  Laud  was  the 
moving-  spirit;  nay,  that  if,  in  these  courts,  any 
voice  was  for  more  than  ordinarily  severe  meas- 
ures, it  was  sure  to  be  his  (Gardiner :  Personal 
History,  i-  6).  But  perhaps  the  worst  charge 
aoainst  Laud  in  this  connection  is  the  alleged  fact, 
that  to  gain  the  power  of  suppressing  the  non- 
conformists, and  otherwise  securing  the  restora- 
tion of  a  pure  and  catholic  church  according  to 
his  own  ideal,  Laud  did  not  hesitate  to  encour- 
age in  the  king  those  absolute  principles,  which, 
it  he  had  prevailed,  instead  of  the  Parliament, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people. 

It  need  only  be  here  further  noted,  that  Laud's 
prudence  and  sagacity  were  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  his  zeal  as  a  statesman.  Good  intentions 
and  bad  management  were  said  to  be  his  charac- 
teristics. His  whole  life's  dream  as  to  a  united 
church  in  England  was  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable. But  perhaps  his  unfitness  for  public 
affairs  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  his  dis- 
astrous attempt  to  bring  Scotland  into  the  scheme 
of  uniformity.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  canons 
of  1636  and  the  Scottish  liturgy  of  1637  cannot 
here  be  told  at  length.  It  was  a  delicate  under- 
taking to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and 
could  only  have  been  accomplished  warily.  But 
no  prudence  was  exercised  by  Laud.  The  new 
canons  and  the  new  liturgy  were  open  to  two 
insuperable  objections.  In  their  subject-matter 
they  were  opposed  to  all  the  prepossessions  of  a 
people  brought  up  in  Presbyterianism ;  and,  as 
regards  the  way  in  which  they  were  introduced, 
they  were  especially  obnoxious,  having  been 
founded  on  the  royal  prerogative  alone,  without 
consent  of  any  of  the  national  judicatories,  who 
had,  indeed,  not  been  consulted.  In  Scotland, 
defeat  and  disgrace  attended  the  policy  of  the 
archbishop,  and  by  reasonable  men  nothing  else 
could  have  been  expected.  It  is  an  instructive 
fact,  that,  twenty  years  before  the  fatal  Edinburgh 
riots  of  1637,  the  same  course,  which,  unhappily 
for  himself,  was  adopted  by  Charles  I. ,  had  been 
recommended  by  Laud  to  James  I.,  who,  however, 
had,  with  all  his  foolishness,  too  much  sagacity 
to  follow  it,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  judg- 
ment of  its  adviser.  "The  truth  is,"  he  said 
when  an  apppointment  to  a  vacant  bishopric  was 
in  question,  "that  I  keep  back  Laud  from  all 
place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  he  hath  a 
restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  are 
well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring 
things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his 
own  brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfastness 
ot  that  which  is  in  good  pass,  God  be  praised !  I 
speak  not  at  random.  He  hath  made  himself 
Known  to  me  to  be  such  a  one ;  for  when,  three 
years  since,  I  had  obtained  of  the  Assembly  of 
rerth  to  consent  to  five  articles  of  order  and  de- 
cency in  correspondence  with  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  gave  them  promise  I  would  try 
tneir  obedience  no  further  anent  ecclesiastical 
anairs,  nor  put  them  out  of  their  own  way,  which 
custom  had  made  pleasing  to  them,  with  any  new 
encroachments,  yet  this  man  hath  pressed  me  to 
"ivite  them  to  a  nearer  conjunction  with  the  lit- 


urgy and  canons  of  this  nation ;  but  I  sent  him 
back  again  with  the  frivolous  draught  he  had 
drawn  "  (Bishop  Racket's  Memorial  of  John  Wil- 
liams, D.D.,  p.  64). 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Laud 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  his  Troubles  and 
Trial,  as  written  by  himself  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  in  the  Appendix,  printed  along  with 
that  narrative,  by  its  editor,  H.  AVharton,  which 
also  includes  his  speech  on  the  scaffold.  These 
documents  form  two  volumes  of  the  last  and  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works.  His  death  was 
every  way  worthy  of  one,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  faults,  was  unquestionably  a  great,  and 
in  many  respects  a  good  man.  His  last  words 
avouched  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England. 
"  The  last  particular,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  be 
too  long,  is."  he  said,  "  myself.  I  was  born  and 
baptized  in  the  Church  of  England,  established  by 
law,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die."  After  he 
had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  cried  aloud, 
"  Lord,  receive  my  soul."  This  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon  with  the  executioner ;  and,  as  the 
words  were  spoken,  his  head  was  separated  from 
his  body  at  a  single  blow.  It  was  his  wish  that 
he  might  be  buried  in  his  own  college;  and  though 
first  interred  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  near 
the  Tower,  his  remains  were,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, transferred  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  John's, 
Oxford,  and  there  deposited  beneath  the  altar. 

He  was  a  little  man,  of  staid  and  cold  manners, 
but  in  temper  hasty  and  arrogant.  He  never 
married.  His  life,  impeached  by  Prynne  on  the 
authority  of  some  ambiguous  expressions  in  his 
Diary  and  Private  Devotions,  appears  to  have  been 
pure.  Judging  him  by  the  prayers  which  he  had 
composed  for  his  secret  use,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  singular  devoutness  of  spirit.  As  has 
already  appeared,  he  was  often  rash  and  precipi- 
tate in  public  affairs ;  though  otherwise  his  capa- 
city for  high  office,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
was  very  great.  How  far  he  deserved  well  of  his 
Church  and  country  as  regards,  if  not  the  results, 
at  least  the  intentions,  of  his  policy,  is  a  question 
on  which  there  will  always  be  difference  of  opinion. 

His  principal  writings  are :  a  Conference  with 
Fisher,  a  Jesuit,  published  in  1628;  Answer  to  the 
Speech  of  Lord  Saye  and  Seale  touching  the  Liturgy, 
1695;  Seven  Sermons  preached  on  Public  Occasions, 
1G51 ;  A  Summarie  of  Devotions,  compiled  and  used 
by  Dr.  William  Laud,  now  published  according  to 
the  Copy  written  with  his  own  Hand,  1667 ;  History 
of  the  Troubles  and  Tryal  of  the  most  Revered 
Father  in  God  and  Blessed  Martyr  William  Laud, 
written  by  Himself,  1695;  several  Speeches,  and 
his  Letters  [very  important,  especially  those  to 
Lord  Strafford]. 

Lit.  —  The  Works  of  William  Laud,  D.D.,  in 
7  vols.,  Oxford,  1853  ;  Cyprianus  Anglicus:  or,  the 
History  of  the  Life  of  William  Laud,  etc.,  by  P 
Heylin,  D.D.,  London,  1671;  A  Breviate  of  the 
Life  of  William  Laud,  extracted,  for  the  most  Part, 
verbatim,  from  his  Own  Diari/  and  Other  Writings 
out  of  his  Own  Hand,  by  William  Pkyxxe  of 
Lincolnes  Inn,  Esq.,  London,  1644;  Canterbury's 
Doome.  i  or,  the  First  Part  of  a  Complete  History 
of  William  Laud,  by  William  Pkynne,  London, 
1646;  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by 
W  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  second  series,  vol.  vi.,  Lon- 
don, 1875;  The  Personal  Government  of  Charles  /., 
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by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  London,  1877;  The  Fall  of 
the  Monarch/  of  Charles  I.,  by  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
London,  1882.  WILLIAM  lee. 

LAUNAY,  Pierre  de,  b.  at  Blois  in  1573  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  June  29,  1661.  He  held  an  important 
position  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country,  but 
retired  in  1613  into  private  life,  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  wrote 
paraphrases  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  prophet 
Daniel,  etc. ;  carried  on  a  long  controversy  with 
Amyraut  concerning  Chiliasm,  of  whicli  he  was 
an  ardent  adherent ;  and  partook  with  great  zeal 
in  the  general  life  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
France.  His  principal  work,  however,  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death,  —  Remarques  sui- 
te lexte  de  la  Bible,  Geneva,  1667.  This  work  cost 
him  twenty  years  of  labor.  It  is  intended  to 
explain  the  difficult  words,  phrases,  and  figures  of 
the  Bible  by  grouping  them  together  under  appro- 
priate heads,  and  translating  them  with  their  con- 
text, without  commenting,  or  giving  grammatical 
explanations.  It  has  its  uses  still,  although,  of 
course,  largely  superseded. 

LAUNOI,  Jean  de,  b.  at  Valognes,  in  Norman dv, 
Dec.  21,  1603  ;  d.  in  Paris,  March  10,  1678.  lie 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1633,  and  took  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  divinity  in  1636;  but  he  never  held 
a  benefice.  He  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  His  principal 
works  treat  of  historical  subjects,  and  were  written 
partly  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  partly  in  pursuit  of  general  critical 
principles,  attacking  titles  to  saintship,  apostol- 
ical foundation,  etc.  His  method  he  defended 
in  his  De  autorilate  negantis  argument!,  1653.  A 
list  of  his  works  is  found  in  E.  du  Pin  :  Nouvelle 
Bil/liotheque  ties  Auteurs  Eccle'siasliques,  xviii. 
p.  58.  H.   F.  JACOBSON. 

LAURA,  like  ccenobium,  denotes  a  monastic  com- 
munity, but  with  the  difference,  that,  in  the  laura, 
the  cells  are  separate  structures,  and  the  inmates 
live  in  solitude,  meeting  each  other  only  on  the 
first  and  last  days  of  the  week  for  common  services 
in  the  chapel.  Thus  the  laura,  which  was  found 
only  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  forms  a 
transition  between  the  hermitage  and  the  cceno- 
bium, or  monastery.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  uncertain.  The  most  probable  derivation  is 
from  labra  (Au(3pa),  a  term  frequently  used  in 
Alexandria  for  an  alley  or  small  court. 

LAURENTIUS,  St.,  a  pupil  of  Sixtus  II.,  dea- 
con of  the  Church  of  Home ;  was  martyred  in  the 
Valerian  persecution  (258)  a  few  days  after  his 
master.  The  Roman  prefect,  having  heard  that 
the  Christian  Church  was  in  possession  of  great 
treasures,  demanded  that  Laurentius  should  sur- 
render them.  Laurentius  seemed  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand,  was  released,  and  returning 
with  a  host  of  old,  poor,  and  sick  people,  paupers 
and  cripples,  said,  "  There  are  our  treasures."  The 
prefect  felt  insulted,  and  sentenced  Laurentius 
to  be  roasted  to  death  over  a  slow  fire ;  and  the 
Christians  of  Rome  actually  saw  and  heard  how 
"his  living  limbs  hissed  over  the  coals."  His 
festival  is  celebrated  on  Aug.  10.  See  Ambrose: 
De  offic.  ministr.,  i.  41,  ii.  28;  and  Prudextius  : 
Hymn,  in  Law.  TH.  PRESSEL. 

'LAURENTIUS,  antipope  to  Symmachus  (498). 
He  was  an  arch-presbyter  in  Rome,  and  the  choice 
of  the  imperial  party,  and  was  actually  ordained 


by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Nov.  22,  498)  as  successor 
of  Anastasius  II.  The  Roman  party  chose  Sym- 
machus. The  decision  was  left  to  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  who  decided  in  favor 
of  Symmachus ;  and  Laurentius  was  made  bish- 
op of  Nocera  (498)  ;  but,  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  his  machinations  against  Symmachus, 
although  the  charge  of  Eutychianism  was  brought 
against  him,  he  was  deposed  (501),  and  died  in 
exile  about  520. 

LAURENTIUS  VALLA  (Lorenzo  della  Valle), 
humanist,  philologist,  exegete,  and  critic;  b.  in 
Rome,  1406  or  1407 ;  d.  there  Aug.  1,  1457.  He 
received  a  very  careful  education ;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1431 ;  published  in  the  same  year  his 
first  book,  Dialogi  III.  de  voluptate,  which  attract- 
ed much  attention ;  and  was  appointed  professor 
eloquentioz  at  the  university  of  Pa  via,  where  he 
published  the  two  famous  books,  Quaistiones  dia- 
lecticce  and  De  elcgantia  Lalini  sermonis, — open 
denunciations  of  the  logic  taught  in  the  schools 
and  of  the  style  employed  in  literature.  The 
professors  became  furious,  not  only  the  theolo- 
gians, but  also  the  philosophers  and  the  jurists. 
Valla  left  Pavia,  and  for  some  time  he  led  a 
rather  erratic  life  in  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Florence, 
until,  in  1436,  he  entered  the  service  o,f  King 
Alfonso  V  of  Aragon,  as  his  secretary.  As  the 
king  sided  with  the  Council  of  Basel  against 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  Laurentius  saw  fit  to  publish 
his  book,  Dcclamatio  de  /also  credita  et  emenlita 
Constantini  donations.  In  1442  Alfonso  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
Laurentius  took  up  his  abode  in  Naples.  But  his 
denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence 
between  Christ  and  King  Abgarus,  and  of  the 
Epislola  Lentuli,  and  his  further  denial  of  the 
apostolical  authorship  of  the  Si/mbolum  apostolicum, 
and  of  the  identity  of  Dionysius  of  Athens  with 
the  author  of  the  "  areopagitical "  writings,  exas- 
perated the  monks  and  priests  and  professors  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition.  The  king  saved  him.  No  process 
was  instituted;  and  Laurentius  went  on  increasing 
the  scandal  by  furnishing  a  list  of  errors  found 
in  the  Vulgate,  of  mistakes  made  by  St.  Jerome, 
of  heresies  picked  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Nevertheless,  he  wished  to  quit  Naples, 
and  live  in  Rome.  The  first  attempt  he  made 
of  settling  there,  in  1444,  when  Eugenius  and 
Alfonso  had  been  reconciled,  failed,  as  the  lower 
clergy  incited  the  mob  against  him;  and  he  was 
compel  led  to  flee.  But  in  1417,  after  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  V.,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold 
in  Rome;  and  he  remained  there  to  his  death, 
translating  the  Iliad,  Thucydides,  etc.,  and  carry- 
ing on  his  controversy  with  Poggio, —  Incecticat 
in  Valium,  Antidoti  in  Poggium  (two  books  so 
rude,  so  coarse,  so  indecent,  that  it  is  rather  hard 
to  understand  how  such  things  could  be  written 
and  published  at  the  papal  court ;  and  yet  Anti- 
doti in  Poggium  was  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  and 
its  author  was  appointed  Secretarius  apostolicus). 
Among  the  Italian  humanists,  Laurentius  Valla 
occupies  a  place  of  his  own.  He  was  not  only  a 
philologist  or  an  archaeologist,  he  was  a  critic, 
and  an  excellent  critic ;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
without  reason  that  Bellarinin  designates  him  as 
a  prcecursor  Lutheri.  His  works  were  among  the 
first   which   the    newly  invented   printing-press 
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spread  over  the  world.  His  Declamatio  was  first 
printed  without  date  or  place,  and  then,  in  1517, 
bv  Hutten,  with  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.  Erasmus 
edited  his  Annotationes  in  N.  T.,  Paris,  1505. 
Collected  editions  of  his  works  (though  not  com- 
plete) appeared  at  Basel,  1540-43,  and  Venice, 
1592. 

L,T.  —  See  Tiraboschi:  Storia  della  lett.  ital. 
vi.  3.  Independent  monographs  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Chuisto'f.  Poggiali  (Piacenza,  1790), 
J.  Wildschut  (Leyden,  1830),  Joh.  Clausen 
(Copenhagen,  1861),  and  D.  G.  Monrad  (Goth a, 

1SS1).  WA6ENMANN. 

LAVATER,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  distinguished 
Swiss  divine,  poet,  physiognomist,  and  philan- 
thropist; the  twelfth  child  of  a  physician;  b.  in 
Zurich,  Nov.  15,  1741;  d.  in  Zurich,  Jan.  2, 1801. 
As  a  child  he  was  awkward,  dreamy,  and  mis- 
understood. He  early  displayed  a  decided  reli- 
gious nature,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  After  studying  theology  in  Zurich, 
he  became  widely  known  by  his  spirited  denun- 
ciation of  the  landvogt,  Felix  Grebel,  for  malver- 
sation of  office ;  which  resulted  in  the  latter's 
laying  down  his  office.  In  1763  he  went,  in  com- 
pany with  two  friends,  to  Germany,  and  studied 
with  Spalding  in  Pomerania,  —  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  Pietistic  revival.  It  was  not  till  1768 
that  he  received  his  first  appointment  as  deacon 
of  the  church  at  the  Orphan-house  at  Zurich.  In 
1786  he  became  pastor  of  the  great  St.  Peter's 
Church.  He  was  very  popular  as  a  preacher, 
effective  as  a  pastor,  and  beloved  as  a  man ;  so 
that  no  inducement  —  not  even  the  flattering  call 
to  the  Ansgar  Church,  Bremen,  1786 — was  strong 
enough  to  lure  him  away  from  Zurich.  His  ser- 
mons, many  of  which  were  published,  are  not 
models,  but  are  characterized  by  earnestness,  bib- 
lical unction,  and  clear  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ. 
He  attracted  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Not  to  speak  of  others,  we  mention 
Goethe,  Herder,  Hamann,  Fr.  Stolberg,  Oberlin, 
and  Hasenkamp,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
regular  correspondence ;  and  that  with  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Hasenkamp,  has  been  published. 
Goethe  once  said  of  him,  "He  is  the  best,  great- 
est, wisest,  and  sincerest  of  all  the  men  that  I 
know."  But  after  Lavater's  visit  to  him  in  Wei- 
mar, in  1786,  their  friendship  cooled. 

Lavater  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  his  great- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  his  literary  achieve- 
ments. He  wrote  far  too  much  andtoo  superficially. 
He  is  himself  guilty  of  the  gossipy,  "night-gown 
style  "  (Schlafrockmanier)  which  he  condemned  in 
others.  Nevertheless,  many  a  rich  gold  vein  glit- 
ters from  the  dull  quartz  of  his  composition.  He 
made  his  debut  as  a  poet,  and  continued  to  write 
poetry  till  his  dying  hour.  He  composed  many 
hymns;  the  best-known  collection  of  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title,  200  christl.  Lieder  ("Two 
Hundred  Christian  Hymns  ").  [One  of  his  best, 
which  is  very  popular  where  German  congrega- 
tions meet,  is  O  Jesus  Christns,  tcachs  in  mir  ("  O 
Jesus  Christ,  grow  thou  in  me  ").]  With  Klopstock 
for  a  master,  he  composed  the  Apocalypse  (1780), 
and  paraphrases  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  epic 
verse  [Jesus  Messias,  oder  d.  Evanqelien  u.  Apostel- 
gesch.  in  Gesangen,  1783-86].  He  was  engaged 
tor  a  long  time  over  a  philosophical  poem  on  the 
luture  life,  but  published  in  its  stead  four  volumes 


under  the  title  Aussichten  in  d.  Ewigleeh  ("  Out- 
looks into  Eternity"),  in  which  he  gives  his  imagi- 
nation the  rein,  and  pictures  a  good  many  things 
about  which  the  Bible  is  silent.  He  excelled 
most,  however,  as  a  composer  of  brief  proverbial 
lines,  and  published  several  volumes  of  this  kind, 
—  Solomon  (or  doctrines  of  wisdom),  1785,  and 
Vennischte  unphysiognomischen  Begeln  zur  Mensch- 
enkenntniss,  1787-88  ("Miscellaneous  Unphysi- 
ognoinic  Rules  for  judging  of  Men"),  which  have 
not  been  surpassed.  Lavater  wrote  extensively  in 
the  department  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  life. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  rela- 
tions with  Mendelssohn  the  philosopher.  Lavater 
had  translated  Bonnet's  Palingenesis ,  and,  regard- 
ing his  arguments  for  God's  existence  irrefutable, 
he  dedicated  the  book  to  Mendelssohn,  with  the  de- 
mand that  he  should,  either  refute  the  arguments, 
or  honorably  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  become 
a  Christian.  To  this  the  philosopher  very  coolly 
replied,  that  his  religion,  philosophy,  and  civil 
relations,  alike  obliged  him  to  avoid  controver- 
sies about  the  merits  of  particular  religions.  His 
greatest  work,  and  the  one  by  whicli  his  name  is 
best  known  to  the  world,  was  the  Physiognomische 
Fragmente  z.  Befiirderung  d.  Menschenkennlniss  u. 
Menschenliebe  ("  Physiognomic  Fragments  to  ad- 
vance the  Knowledge  of  Men  and  Love  amongst 
Men "),  which  appeared  in  four  large  volumes 
(1775-7S),  enriched  with  innumerable  pictures 
and  silhouettes.  The  author  here  seeks  to  build 
up  a  science  of  physiognomy  from  the  judgments 
which  men  form  from  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 
He  started  from  the  principle  that  these  correspond 
to  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  manuscript  was 
sent  to  Goethe,  who  added  some  sections ;  as,  for 
example,  the  one  on  the  physiognomies  of  animals. 
Lavater  was  confident  that  his  work  would  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  spent  not 
only  much  labor,  but  much  of  his  income,  upon 
it,  and  in  gathering  a  collection  of  engravings, 
silhouettes,  etc.,  of  celebrated  men,  which  is  said 
to  be  preserved  to  this  day  in  Vienna.  Of  his 
other  writings,  Pontius  Pilatns  (1782-85,  4  vols.) 
and  Nalhanael  (1786)  are  to  be  mentioned.  Both 
are  apologetic.  The  former  answered  Pil  ate's  ques- 
tion, "What  is  truth V"  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ  about  God,  the  Devil,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  etc. :  the  latter,  directed  to 
persons  of  honest  hearts,  adduces  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ  as  the  witnesses  for  the  power  of 
his  gospel.  Besides  these  works,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  smaller  works  of  a  devotional  charac- 
ter, some  of  which  are  used  to  this  day. 

Lavater  was  a  strictly  evangelical  divine,  and 
became  the  object  of  ridicule  from  some  quarters 
by  his  strict  views  of  inspiration,  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  the  value  of  prayer,  etc.  He  avoided  dog- 
matic forms  of  expression,  and  laid  far  more  stress 
on  biblical  than  on  theological  orthodoxy.  He 
was  also  an  ardent  patriot,  and,  during  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  subsequent  wars,  took  a  bold 
course  against  the  rule  of  the  French  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  taken  prisoner,  for  a  patriotic  ser- 
mon, to  Basel.  His  return  to  Zurich,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1799,  was  hailed  by  a  general  jubila- 
tion;  but,  after  the  battle  with  Massena  m  Zu- 
rich (Sept.  25),  he  was  shot  through  the  breast 
by  a  French  grenadier,  without  provocation  and 
while  engaged  on  an  errand  of  mercy      He  hn- 
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gered  on  for  more  than  a  year,  suffering  the  most 
acute  pains,  but  active  with  his  pen  almost  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Different  judgments  were 
passed  upon  Lavater  during  his  life ;  but,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  was  a  religious  genius  of  the  first 
order,  and,  in  a  time  of  religious  dearth,  scattered 
the  seed  of  life  with  apostolic  zeal.  Morikofer, 
who  knew  most  about  him,  could  honestly  say, 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  individuality,  strong  will,  and  undaunt- 
ed courage,  and,  as  a  living  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  temper,  the  most  important  man  of 
his  century.  Lives  of  Lavater  have  been  written 
bv  Gessxer  (Zurich,  1802,  3  vols.),  Herbst 
(Ansbach,  1832),  Bodemann  (Gotha,  1856  ;  2d 
ed.,  1877  sq.),  and  especially  Morikofer,  in  his 
Schweizerische  Literatur  d.  18.  Jahrhunderls,  ftp. 
322-400,  Leipzig,  1861.  Von  Orelli  edited  a  se- 
lection from  his  works  in  eight  small  volumes, 
Zurich,  1815.  JUSTUS  HEER. 

LAVER.  The  laver  which  stood  in  the  court  of 
the  Israelitish  sanctuary,  between  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  was  a  round 
brass  vessel,  with  open  top,  and  stood  on  feet  of 
brass.  It  served  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  priests  when  they  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle, or  when  they  came  near  to  the  altar  to  min- 
ister, "  that  they  die  not. "  This  symbolic  ceremony 
of  purification  was  to  remind  them  always  that 
they  were  to  come  before  the  Lord  cleansed  from 
all  defilements  which  occur  in  the  daily  transac- 
tions of  life,  and  that  they  were  not  to  enter  the 
tabernacle  with  unsanctified  feet,  nor  were  they 
to  minister  with  unholy  hands,  which  would  be  a 
sacrilege  of  the  most  holy,  worthy  of  death  (comp. 
Exod.  xxx.  17  sq.,  xxxviii.  8,  xl.  7,  11,  30).  On 
the  anointing  and  sanctification  of  the  laver,  see 
Exod.  xxx.  28 ;  Lev.  viii.  11.  According  to  Exod. 
xxxv.  24  sq.,  xxxviii.  8,  the  women  who  served 
in  the  sanctuary  furnished  the  material  by  dedi- 
cating the  brass  of  their  brazen  looking-glasses. 
Such  glasses  were  fastened  somewhere  to  the 
laver,  to  serve  the  priests  as  an  admonishing  sym- 
bol that  purification  and  sanctification  must  be 
preceded  by  self-examination.  The  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  in  Num.  iv.  14, 
an  additional  passage,  which  prescribes  that  the 
laver  was  to  be  packed  in  a  purple  cloth,  protected 
by  a  skin  covering.  In  Solomon's  temple  there 
were  ten  lavers.(l  Kings  vii.  38).  leyrer. 

LAW  OF  MOSES.     See  Moses  ;  Thorah. 

LAW,  Natural.     See  Natural  Law. 

LAW,  William,  b.  at  King's  Cliff e,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1686;  d.  there  April  9,  1761 ;  one  of  the 
most  eminent  English  writers  on  practical  divinity 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow,  and  in  1711  received  holy  orders. 
He  was  a  fearless  non-juror,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  forfeited 
his  fellowship,  and  all  prospects  of  advancement 
in  the  Church.  His  days  were  passed  chiefly  in 
retirement  and  meditation,  in  literary  labors,  and 
in  good  works.  He  died,  in  full  vigor  of  mind, 
and  in  raptures  of  holy  joy,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  Law  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  saint,  and  a 
writer  of  great'  power.  He  was  also  a  genuine 
mystic,  although  he  lived  in  a  very  worldly  and 
rationalistic  age.     He  seemed,  indeed,  strangely 


out  of  place  in  the  eighteenth  century.  "To 
come  across  such  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  sur- 
roundings is  like  coming  across  an  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  its  air  of  calm  grandeur  and  mel- 
lowed beauty,  in  the  midst  of  the  staring  red-brick 
buildings  of  a  brand-new  manufacturing  town," 
says  Mr.  Overton,  his  latest  and  best  biographer. 

Law  is  best  known  by  his  Serious  Call,  a  work 
of  singular  power.  With  the  exception  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  no  book  on  practical  religion  in 
tho  language  has,  perhaps,  been  so  highly  praised. 
Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Doddridge,  and  John  Wes- 
ley, vie  with  each  other  in  commending  it  as  a 
masterpiece.  At  one  time,  Law  was  a  kind  of 
oracle  with  Wesley,  and  his  influence  upon  early 
Methodism  was  of  an  almost  formative  character. 
Afterwards  a  rupture  occurred  between  these  two 
great  and  good  men.  In  his  later  years,  Law  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  student  of  Jacob  Behmen, 
the  pious,  simple-hearted  Teutonic  theosophist; 
but  his  strong  churchly  feeling  and  his  sound 
English  sense  kept  him  from  the  wild  errors  and 
extravagances  into  which  some  of  Behmen's  dis- 
ciples fell.  In  The  Spirit  of  Prayer  and  The  Spirit 
of  Love,  Law  unfolds  his  mystical  views,  and  an- 
swers the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  them. 
They  are  remarkable  works,  and  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  uncommon  spiritual  force  and  beauty. 
Law  died,  as  he  had  lived,  urging  upon  all  Chris- 
tian men,  especially  upon  the  clergy,  his  favorite 
doctrine,  that  "  nothing  godly  can  be  alive  in  us 
but  what  has  all  its  life  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
living  and  breathing  in  us."  See  J.  H.  Overton  : 
William  Law,  London,  1881.       G.  L.  PRENTISS. 

LAY  ABBOTS.     See  Abbots. 

LAY  BAPTISM.     See  Baptism. 

LAY  BROTHERS.     See  Monasticism. 

LAY  COMMUNION,  as  a  technical  term,  de- 
notes reduction  to  the  state  of  a  layman,  as  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  clergymen  for  certain 
offences,  which  in  laymen  would  be  punished  by 
suspension.  As  has  been  amply  shown  by  Rev. 
W  E.  Scudamore,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities,  it  has  "no  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist : " 
it  does  not  mean  communion  in  one  kind ;  it  sim- 
ply means  to  be  deprived  of  office,  to  be  forbidden 
to  exercise  clerical  functions,  to  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  layman. 

LAY  PREACHING.  Since  the  original  and 
proper  status  of  every  Christian  is  that  of  a  priest, 
there  was  primitively  no  such  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  as  afterwards  prevailed.  Hence 
it  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  lay  preaching  in  the 
apostolic  age,  as  if  there  was  any  other  kind.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
the  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  was  felt  by 
every  member.  Our  Lord  sent  seventy  of  his  dis- 
ciples "before  his  face,  into  every  city  and  place 
whither  he  himself  would  come  "  (Luke  x.  1);  and 
the  Church  believed  that  it  had  the  same  duty  of 
preparing  his  coming  to  perform.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Jerusalem  Church  was  dispersed  by  the 
persecution  which  arose  after  Stephen's  death, 
"  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  about 
preaching  the  word  "  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19).  With- 
out any  explicit  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  evident  that  the  believers  did 
not  wait  for  the  apostles  to  precede  or  accom- 
pany them.     One  church  (Antioch),  at  all  events, 
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probably  did  not  receive  an  apostolic  visit  until 
it  had  been  several  years  in  existence  (Acts  xi. 
19-28).  The  same,  in  all  probability,  was  true  of 
the  church  at  Home  and  at  many  other  places. 
Doubtless,  the  greater  simplicity  of  primitive 
church  worship  encouraged  unofficial  effort  in 
their  assemblies,  which  resembled  our  prayer- 
meetings  more  than  our  Lord's  Day  worship;  and 
the  energy  of  their  faith  and  the  fervor  of  their 
love  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  Saviour.  Hatch 
ms. '"  It  is  clear,  from  both  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  'liberty  of  proph- 
esying '  prevailed  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  [it]  existed  after  the  apostolic  age.  In 
the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  second  century  consists  of  a  sermon 
or  homily  [the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clem- 
ent], which  was  preached,  probably,  by  a  layman 
at  Rome.  In  the  second  place,  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  [8,  31],  which  are  of  even  later  date, 
expressly  contemplate  the  existence  of  preaching 
by  laymen.  '  Even  if  a  teacher  be  a  layman,  still 
if  he  be  skilled  in  the  word,  and  reverent  in  habit, 
let  him  teach  '  "  (Organization  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian Church,  pp.  114,  115).  But  "little  by  little 
those  members  of  the  Christian  churches  who  did 
not  hold  office  were  excluded  from  the  perform- 
ance of  almost  all  ecclesiastical  functions.  At 
first  a  layman  might  not  preach  if  a  bishop  were 
present,  and  then  not  if  any  church-officer  was 
present,  and  finally  not  at  all"  (Hatch,  p.  124). 
Here  and  there  one  was  found  who  asserted  his 
right  to  be  heard.  Origen  (d.  254),  while  a  lay- 
man, preached  before  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea. 
Tertullian  (d.  245)  maintained  in  its  fullest  sense 
the  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  and  their  conse- 
quent right  to  teach ;  for  he  says,  "  Are  not  we 
laics  priests?  It  is  written,  '  A  kingdom  also,  and 
priests  to  his  God  and  Father,  hath  he  made  us.' 
It  is  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  honor 
which  has  acquired  sanctity  through  the  joint 
session  of  the  order,  which  has  established  the 
difference  between  the  order  and  the  laity.  Where 
three  are,  a  church  is,  albeit  they  be  laics  "  (De  Ex. 
Cast.,  vii.).  Lay  preaching  was  likewise  defended 
by  Augustine  and  Chrysostom.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  prohibited  by  Leo  the  Great,  in  the 
interests  of  ecclesiastical  order.  (See  Hatch,  p. 
115  n.)  But  preaching  died  out  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  until  the  preaching  orders,  such  as  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  (which  were  composed 
of  laymen),  revived  the  practice  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  various  sects  which  from  time  to 
time  broke  loose  from  the  trammels  of  the  Catho 
lie  Church,  lay  effort  in  promulgating  their  tenets 
was  relied  upon;  and  when  the  Protestant,  espe- 
cially the  Calvinistic,  churches  arose,  lay  preach- 
ing was  again  sanctioned.  Martin  Chemnitz, 
Johann  Arndt,  and  Johann  Gerhard,  among  the 
Lutherans,  defended  it;  and  they  were  by  no 
means  alone.  Pietism  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury took  it  up,  and  thus  in  some  quarters  threw 
it  into  disfavor.  Wesley  was  the  great  restorer 
of  lay  preaching.  The  wonderful  movement  he 
inaugurated  would  have  completely  failed,  had 
he  trusted  entirely  to  an  ordained  ministry.  But 
he  wisely  allowed  great  liberty  to  all  who  were 
piously  inclined,  and  gifted  in  speech  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Methodism  marvellously 
spread.      (See   Local   Piieacheks.)      In   quite 


modern  times  several  lay  preachers  (e.g.,  Moody, 
Brownlow  North,  Murphy)  have  achieved  great 
celebrity. 

The  lay  preacher  has  the  amplest  scriptural 
warrant ;  and  he  has  several  manifest  advantages 
over  the  regular  minister,  as  that  the  reproach  of 
being  paid  to  uphold  a  certain  doctrine  does  not 
lie  against  him,  and  that  he  will  naturally  be 
more  in  sympathy  with  those  whom  he  addresses, 
for  he  will  be  more  or  less  practically  acquainted 
with  their  businesses  or  occupations.  But  to 
offset  these  advantages  are  certain  disadvantages, 
such  as  an  uncritical,  and  therefore  probably 
defective,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  causing  him 
to  trust  implicitly  to  the  letter  of  his  vernacular 
Scriptures,  even  when  the  translation  is  confess- 
edly inaccurate ;  a  lack  of  systematic  training  in 
logic  and  rhetoric,  leading  to  undue  emphasis 
upon  popular,  and  yet,  it  may  be,  flimsy  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  Christianity;  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  scholarship,  followed,  probably,  by 
resentment  at  views  differing  from  the  traditional. 
The  lay  preacher  is,  of  course,  beset  by  the  same 
temptations  as  the  ordained  minister.  If  he  is 
successful  in  attracting  attention,  he  is  tempted 
to  attribute  too  little  to  God,  and  to  be  puffed  up 
by  his  success.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not 
successful,  he  is  tempted  to  attribute  the  failure 
to  malign  influences,  rather  than  to  his  lack  of 
ability. 

Lay  preaching  is  an  adjunct  to  clerical  preach- 
ing, not  a  substitute  for  it.  In  the  hands  of  wise 
and  devout  ministers,  the  lay  preacher  can  be  a 
powerful  agent  for  God ;  but,  if  ill  directed,  he 
becomes  a  power  for  the  spread  of  bigotry,  fanati- 
cism, and  cant. 

LAY  REPRESENTATION.  The  right  of  the 
laity  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  church 
was  recognized  in  apostolic  times ;  for  lay  elders 
and  deacons  wrere  chosen  in  and  by  each  con- 
gregation, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem  the  entire 
church  participated.  But,  with  the  rise  of  sacer- 
dotalism, the  laity  declined  in  power,  until  they 
were  entirely  ignored  in  the  church  councils : 
indeed,  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  the 
Scripture  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 
Luther  broke  the  string  which  tied  the  tongue 
of  the  laity,  and  introduced  the  novelty  of  iay 
representation.  It  is  not  yet  realized  in  all  de- 
nominations; although  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all, 
the  churches  in  America  provide  for  it.  In  Ger- 
many and  other  Lutheran  countries,  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  governed  by  boards  (consistories),  com- 
posed of  clergy  and  laymen.  In  England,  the 
ch  urch  is  governed  by  laymen,  so  far  as  its  affairs 
are  controlled  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament.  In 
Ireland,  laymen  are  regularly  sent  to  the  church 
convocations.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  three  lay  delegates  are  sent  from 
each  parish  to  the  annual  diocesan  convention. 
In  the  general  convention,  which  meets  every 
three  years,  there  is,  in  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  an  equal  number  of  clerical  and 
lay  delegates,  elected  by  the  diocesan  conventions. 

In  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the 
world,  the  laity  have  representation  in,  (1)  the 
Session,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  the  elders, 
both  elected  by  the  congregation  ;  (2)  in  1  resby- 
tery,  composed  of  the   ministers,  and  one  elder 
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from  each  congregation  in  a  certain  district ;  (3)  in 
Synod,  composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  one 
elder  from  each  congregation,  in  a  larger  district 
embracing  several  presbyteries;  (4)  in  General 
Assembly,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  in 
equal  numbers,  elected  by  Presbytery.  In  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  similar 
courts  exist;  but  they  are  named  differently,  being- 
called  Consistory,  Classis,  Particular  Synod,  and 
General  Synod  respectively.  The  constitution 
of  the  first  two  is  similar  to  that  just  described. 
The  two  last  are  delegate  bodies,  and  so  the  laity 
have  less  numerous  representatives ;  but,  as  the 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  is  equal,  they 
have  more  equable  representation. 

In  churches  of  the  Congregational  order  (Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  Universalists,  Unitari- 
ans) the  laity  have  full  representation.  In  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Chui-ch  of  England  there  is 
no  lay  representation  ;  but  in  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  there  are  one 
or  two  lay  delegates  for  each  annual  conference, 
chosen  by  an  electoral  conference  of  laymen,  com- 
posed of  one  layman  from  each  circuit  or  station 
within  the  bounds  of  the  annual  conference;  such 
laymen  being  chosen  by  the  preceding  quarterly 
conference.  The  lay  and  ministerial  delegates  sit 
together,  but  may  vote  separately. 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  See  Imposition  of 
Hands. 

LAZARISTS,  a  congregation  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1624  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  authorized  to  reside  and  labor  in  France 
in  1627,  and  confirmed  as  an  independent  reli- 
gious order  by  Urban  VIII.  Their  original  name 
was  <"  Priests  of  the  Mission."  The  name  of 
"Lazarists"  originated  from  the  house  in  Paris, 
College  de  St.  Lazare,  which  they  obtained  in  1632. 
Their  objects  were  to  do  mission-work  among  the 
rural  population  and  in  foreign  countries,  espe- 
cially Barbary,  and  to  educate  young  priests.  At 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the 
congregation  numbered  eleven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-live members,  and  had  sixty-three  establish- 
ments in  France,  and  as  many  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  Poland.  Dissolved  by  the  Conven- 
tion, the  congregation  was  restored  by  Napoleon 
in  1801;  again  dissolved  in  1809,  it  was  again 
restored  in  1816. 

LEADE,  Jane,  founder  of  the  Philadelphian 
Society;  b.  in  Norfolk,  Eng.,  1623;  d.  in  London, 
Aug.  19,  1701.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ward; 
but  she  married  William  Leade,  her  first  cousin, 
in  1614.  Her  conversion  took  place  in  her  six- 
teenth year ;  and  she  at  once  gave  herself  up  to 
a  life  of  prayer  and  meditation.  Her  married 
life  was  happy  and  blessed.  But  in  1670  her  hus- 
band died,  her  fortune  was  lost  to  her  by  treach- 
ery, and  thus  her  mystical  tendency  was  confirmed 
by  poverty  and  loneliness.  She  joined  a  congre- 
gation of  mystics  in  London  (among  whom  was 
Dr.  Pordage),  in  obedience  to  visions,  as  she 
claimed,  and  became  their  leader.  In  1670  she 
founded  the  Philadelphian  Society  (see  art.),  and 
in  1680  she  began  to  publish  her  revelations,  and 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  In  1699  she  became 
blind,  but  her  visions  continued.  When  she 
perceived  her  end  drawing  near,  she  dictated  her 
own  funeral  sermon.  Her  numerous  writings  are 
in   the   line   of   Bohme's, — very   chiliastic   (she 


prophesied  the  coming  of  Christ  would  take  place 
about  1700),  very  mystical,  often  obscure.  She 
labored  by  means  of  them  to  form  a  society  of 
true  Christians  gathered  from  all  sects.  Her 
writings  are  at  present  very  scarce.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  them  are  The  Wonders  of  God's  Creation 
manifested  in  the  Variety  of  Eight  Worlds,  as  they 
were  made  known  experimentally  to  the  Author 
(London,  1695),  and  The  Tree  of  Faith  (1696). 
See  Philadelphian  Society,  and,  for  a  com- 
plete list  and  analysis  of  her.  writings,  see  Hoch- 
huth:  Jane  Leade  und  die philadelphische  Gemeinde 
in  England,  in  Zeilschrift  fiir  die  hist.  Theoloqie, 
vol.  xxxv.  (1865),  pp.  171-290. 

LEADERS,  AND  LEADERS'  AND  STEWARDS' 
MEETINGS:  A  "  leader,"  in  Methodist  parlance, 
is  one  who  has  charge  of  a  "  class,"  composed  of 
a  certain  section  of  the  communicants  of  the 
congregation.  The  leader  meets  them  statedly, 
and  examines  into  their  spiritual  condition,  and, 
if  any  are  absent,  ascertains  the  cause :  in  short, 
acts  as  a  pastor  to  them.  It  is  evident  that  piety 
and  common  sense  are  indispensable  requisites  in 
a  good  leader.  The  leaders  are  appointed  by  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  respective  circuits,  and 
are  responsible  to  them.  These  persons  also 
examine  the  leaders  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and, 
as  often  as  practicable,  meet  the  leaders  and 
stewards  in  what  is  known  as  "  leaders'  and  stew- 
ards' meetings."     See  Methodism. 

LEANDER,  St.,  b.  at  Cartagena  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  ;  d.,  probably,  March  13,  597, 
at  Ferrara.  He  was  an  elder  brother  of  Isidore, 
and  entered  very  early  into  a  monastery.  As  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion,  from  Arianism  to 
Catholicism,  of  Hermenegild,  a  sou  of  Leovigild, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  was  banished,  and  went 
to  Byzantium,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  his  return  to  Spain, 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Seville,  584;  in  which 
position  he  continued  to  labor  zealously  in  the 
interest  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  seems  to 
have  been  instrumental,  also,  in  the  conversion 
of  Reccared,  the  second  son  of  Leovigild,  and  his 
successor,  587.  At  all  events,  he  presided  over 
the  national  council  of  Toledo  (589),  at  which 
the  whole  Visigothic  nation  abandoned  Arianism, 
and  entered  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  also  at 
this  synod  that  the  Filioque  first  was  introduced 
in  the  creeds  of  the  Western  Church.  Of  the 
works  of  Leander,  mentioned  by  Isidore, — De  vir. 
illuslr.,  41,  —  only  his  Regula  seu  de  institutione  vir- 
ginum  (Holsten  :  Cod.  reg.,  iii.)  and  Homilia  de 
triumpho  ecclesice  (Mansi)  are  still  extant.  See 
the  arts,  by  Gorres,  in  Forschungen  zur  deutschen 
Geschichte  (1872)  and  Zeilschrift  f.  hist.  Theolo- 
gie  (1873).  zockler. 

LEANDER  VAN  ESS.     See  Ess,  van. 

LEAVEN.  The  use  of  leaven  is  very  old,  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  Abraham's  day  ;  for  the  reason 
why  Lot  offered  his  angel  guests  unleavened 
bread  was  his  haste  (Gen.  xix.  3).  Its  general 
use  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  Exod.  xii.  34,  39. 
Different  articles  were  used  for  leaven,  —  yeast, 
wine-lees,  etc.  Leaven  must  not  be  used  in  the 
cakes  used  in  divine  service  among  the  Jews 
(Exod.  xxix.  2 ;  Lev.  ii.  4, 11,  vii.  12  sqq.),  except 
in  the  two  wave-loaves  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
the  representatives  of  the  ordinary  daily  bread 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17).     During  the  Passover  no  leaven 
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must  be  found  in  any  house  (Exod.  xii.  15,  19 ; 
cf.  1  Cor.  v.  7).  The  explanation  of  these  enact- 
ments is  easy.  The  bread  of  Passover  is  the 
bread  of  oppression,  a  reminder  of  their  suffer- 
ings in  Egypt,  an(i  °f  *ne  haste  of  their  exodus,  and 
also  of  the  truth  that  the  old  leaven  of  wicked- 
ness must  be  pat  out  of  the  heart  of  those  who 
would  serve  God  iu  newness  of  spirit :  there  must 
not  be  left  the  least  trace  of  the  old,  lest  it  should 
lead  to  a  return  to  the  old  bondage.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  favors 
the  idea,  that,  symbolically  speaking,  the  primary 
idea  of  leaven  was  its  intense,  permeating,  and 
transforming  power,  while  that  of  wickedness  is 
secondary.  In  our  Lord's  use  of  the  figure  in  the 
parable  (Luke  xiii.  21)  the  primary  signification 
is  that  seized  upon.  LEYRER. 

LEAVITT,  Joshua,  b.  in  Heath,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 
1791;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  16.  1S73.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1810;  studied 
law;  after  two  years'  practice,  abandoned  it  for 
theology  in  Yale  Divinity  School,  1823,  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  ministry;  was 
pastor  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  1825-28 ;  secretary 
of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  New-York  City, 
1S2S-31;  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New-York 
Evangelist,  1831-37;  an  organizer  of  the  New- 
York  Antislavery  Society.  Jn  1837  he  edited  the 
Emancipator ;  removed  to  Boston  1841,  and  there 
started  the  Daily  Chronicle,  —  the  first  daily  anti- 
slavery  paper.  In  1848  he  became  managing 
editor  of  The  Independent,  and  wrote  for  it  until 
his  death.  "  He  was  the  first  lecturer  sent  out 
by  the  American  Temperance  Society.  He  edited 
the  Christian  Lyre,  the  first  hymn-book  published 
in  America  with  the  notes  attached." 

LEB'ANON  probably  received  its  name,  "the 
white  mountain,"  from  the  circumstance  that 
several  of  its  peaks  are  covered  with  show  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  year  (Jer.  xviii.  14),  though 
Robinson  derives  the  name  from  the  whitish  or 
gray  color  of  the  Jurassic  limestone,  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  its  mass.  The  system  consists  of  two 
ranges,  —  Lebanon  proper  and  Anti-Lebanon,  — 
enclosing  the  plateau  of  Ccelesyria,  the  present 
El-Buka'a.  Lebanon  proper,  the  western  range, 
begins  in  the  south  at  the  River  Litani,  the  ancient 
Leoutes,  and  ends  in  the  north  at  the  River  Nahr- 
el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Eleutheros.  Gradually  rising 
in  terraces  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  reaches  an  average  height  of  from  six  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  "feet.  '"  Its  highest  peak,  Jebel 
-Mukhmel,  is  ten  thousand  two  hundred  feet; 
Samiii],  nine  thousand  feet.  The  line  of  cultiva- 
tion runs  at  an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand 
feet.  The  descent  towards  El-Biika'a  is  abrupt. 
Anti-Lebanon,  the  eastern  range,  begins  in  the 
south  at  Mount  Hermon,  and  runs  north-east, 
nearly  parallel  with  Lebanon,  gradually  losing 
itself  east  in  the  plains  of  Palmyra,  north  in  the 
steppes  _ of  Horns.  Anti-Lebanon  is  barren  and 
forbidding,  while  Lebanon  is  exceedingly  fertile 
and  fascinating. 

fhe  country  covered  by  these  mountains  never 
belonged  to  the  Israelites,  though  it  is  mentioned 
(Josh.  xiii.  5)  as  a  territory  which  should  be  con- 
quered, and  though  parts  of  Southern  Lebanon 
really  seem  to  have  been  subjugated  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  19;  Cant.  iv.  8). 
It  is  generally  mentioned  simply  as  the  northern 


boundary  of  Judaea  (Deut.  i.  7.  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4, 
ix.  1) ;  but  Lebanon  proper  is  often  spoken  of 
with  admiration  as  a  fertile  land  with  thick  for- 
ests (Ps.  lxxii.  16;  Isa.  x.  34),  charming  by  its 
fresh  fragrance  (Cant.  iv.  11),  its  wine  (Hos.  xiv. 
7),  its  abundance  of  water  (Cant.  iv.  15),  and 
rich  in  game  (2  Kings  xiv.  9;  Isa.  xl.  10).  Its 
beauty  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
imagination  of  the  Israelites.  To  the  mind  of 
the  prophets,  it  presented  itself  as  a  symbol  of 
the  sublime  (Isa.  xxxvii.  24),  or  the  firm  and 
steady  (Ps.  xxix.  6;  Hos.  xiv.  5).  They  praise 
its  '-glory  "(Isa.  xxxv.  2),  and  to  their  eyes  its 
seasons  depict  the  desolation  of  the  days  of  evil 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  9)  and  the  restoration  at  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xxix.  17).  In  the  oldest 
times  these  regions  were  inhabited  by  the  Hivites 
and  the  Giblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  6;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
Lebanon  belonged  to  Phoenicia;  Anti-Lebanon,  to 
Damascus.  In  the  fourth  century  before  Christ 
the  whole  country  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidfe,  and  later  on  it  ran 
the  gauntlet  through  the  Roman,  Saracen,  and 
Turkish  rule.  At  present,  Lebanon  is  inhabited 
by  Christians  (Maronites  and  Druses);  Anti-Leba- 
non, by  Mohammedans.  A  list  of  the  whole  lit- 
erature pertaining  to  the  subject  is  given  in 
Ritter  :  Erdenkunde,  vol.  17.  See  especially 
Robinson*  :  Biblical  Researches,  Boston,  1841 ; 
Pouter  :  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  London,  1855  ; 
Fraas  :  Drei  Monate  im  Libanon,  Stuttgart,  1876, 
2d  ed.,  1877  ARNOLD. 

LEBB/E'US.     See  Judas. 

LEBRIJA,  /Elius  Antonius  de,  generally  called 
Nebrissensis,  from  Lebrixa,  or  Lebrija,  the  old 
Nebrissa  on  the  Gaudalquiver ;  b.  1442  or  1444 ; 
d.  July  2,  1522.  Allured  to  Italy  by  the  revival 
of  classical  studies,  he  staid  for  ten  years.  After 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  ho  was  teacher, 
first  at  Salamanca,  afterwards  at  Alcala.  fighting 
for  the  cause  of  the  humanists  against  the  school- 
men, and  even  against  the  Inquisition,  from  whose 
grasp  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  to  rescue  him.  He 
wrote  a  Latin  grammar  and  dictionary,  a  histori- 
cal work  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
etc.,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  See  J.  B.  MuSoz, 
in  Memorias  de  la  real  academia  de  la  histovia, 

3,  1-30.  J-   WEIZSACKER. 

LEBUIN,  or  LIAFWIN  (Latin,  Livinus ,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  another  Lioinus,  who,  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  preached  Christianity  in  Flanders, 
and  is  the  patron  saint  of  Ghent),  was  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Frisians  and  Saxons  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  but  left  his  English 
home,  and  offered  his  services  to  Gregory  of 
Utrecht.  Gregory  sent  him,  together  with  Mar- 
chelm,  or  Marcellin,  into  Friesland,  where  he 
built  two  churches,  —  one  in  Wulpen,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Yssel,  and  another  in  De  ven- 
ter, on  the  eastern.  He  also  penetrated  into  the 
land  of  the  Saxons.  The  church  of  Deventer  was 
twice  burned  down,  the  last  time,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  Saxons  (776).  Lebuin  is  the  patron  saint  o 
Deventer,  and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  1L 
or  July  25.  See  Surius:  Vitce  Sanctorum,  vi. 
277  ;  and  Mabillon  :  Acta  Sanctorum,  v.  21  and 
gg_  ZOCKLER. 

LECENE,    Charles,   b.   at   Caen,    1647:   d.   in 
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London,  1703.  He  studied  at  Sedan,  Geneva, 
and  Saumur,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Hon- 
fleur,  1672,  and  of  Charenton,  1682,  but  was 
denounced  as  a  Pelagian  before  the  consistory. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
retired  into  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  London. 
He  wrote,  besides  some  theological  treatises, 
Projet  d'une  nouvelle  version  francahe  de  la  Bible 
(Rotterdam,  1696) ;  and  after  his  death  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  published  by  his  son 
(Amsterdam,  1741).  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness,"  he  translates,  Faisons 
les  hommes  sur  le  dessein  et  sur  Vide'e  que  nous  en 
avons  forme'e,  and  "the  sons  of  God"  (Job  i.  6), 
personrtes  de  qucdite ,  and  so  throughout  the  version 
is  bizarre  and  inexact,  poor  in  style,  and  para- 
phrastic rather  than  literal.  The  synod  of  Brille 
(1742)  condemned  the  translation. 

LE  CLERC,  Jean.     See  Clericus. 

LECTERN,  or  LECTURN,  the  reading-desk  in 
the  choir  of  a  church.  The  commonest  form  at 
present  is  that  of  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings.  They  are  commonly  made  of  brass, 
though  primarily  of  wood.  In  Scotland,  a  gen- 
eration ago,  the  precentor's  desk  was  so  named ; 
but  the  word  was  pronounced  lellern. 

LECTIONARIES.  In  its  liturgical  sense,  lectio 
(uvuyvuaic,  or  uvuyvuofia)  denotes  the  reading, 
which,  besides  singing,  prayers,  preaching,  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  forms  part 
of  the  divine  service.  The  custom  dates  back  to 
the  first  days  of  the  Church  (Justin  :  Apol.,  i.  67; 
Tertullian :  Apolog.  39),  and  was  borrowed  from 
the  synagogue.  In  the  oldest  time  the  lessons 
were,  of  course,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
alone,  afterwards  also  from  the  New  Testament. 
And  at  one  time  it  was  quite  common  to  use  ser- 
mons by  celebrated  preachers  ;  the  Ada  Martyrum 
and  other  writings  not  belonging  to  the  canon  (as 
shown  both  by  the  very  existence  of  the  so-called 
Libri  ecclesiastic/,  that  is,  uncanonical  books  used 
in  divine  service,  and  by  the  decrees  of  several 
councils,  Laodicea,  360,  can.  59;  Hippo,  393,  can. 
36;  Carthage,  397,  etc.)  forbidding  the  use  of 
such  books.  The  number  of  lessons  varied.  The 
Gallican  Church  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
that  is,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
ritual,  had  three  lessons,  and  so  had  the  Spanish, 
—  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  one  from  the 
Gospels,  and  one  from  the  Epistles.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  which  the  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  churches  follow,  have  only  two  lessons, 
of  which  the  second  is  always  taken  from  the 
Gospels,  while  the  first  may  be  taken  from  the 
Epistles,  the  Acts,  or  the  Old  Testament.  Origi- 
nally the  lessons  were  continuous  (lectio  continua); 
that  is,  one  began  where  the  other  had  stopped. 
But  soon  it  became  customary  to  appoint  certain 
lessons  for  certain  days  (as,  for  instance,  the  nar- 
rative of  the  resurrection  for  Easter  Day) ;  and 
from  this  custom  gradually  developed  a  complete 
system  of  lessons  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
year.  (See  the  art.  Pericope.)  Such  a  list  of 
lessons  was  called  Lectionaria  (sc.  volumina),  or 
Lectionarii  (sc.  libri),  or,  with  reference  to  its 
special  contents,  either  Eveingelistaria  or  Episto- 
laria.  The  oldest  Lectionaria  are  the  so-called 
Comes,  which,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  Jerome 
(see  Opp.  Hieron.,  ed.  Vallars.,  xi.  p.  526),  the 
Lectionarium  Gallicanum  (discovered  by  Mabillon 


in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  and  edited  in  his 
De  liturg.  Gall.),  Lectionarium  Romanum  (found 
in  the  Calendarium  Romanum,  ed.  Froulo,  Paris, 
1652),  and  Lectionarium  Alamanicum,  edited  by 
Gerbert,  in  Monum.  vetera  liturgies  Alaman,  1777 

Lit.  —  G.  E.  Tentzel  :  De  ritu  lectiomim  sacra- 
rum,  Viteb.,  1685;  Brill:  De  lectionariis,  Helm- 
stadt,  1703  ;  J.  H.  Thamer  :  De  orig.  pericoparum, 
Jena,  1734;  E.  Raxke :  Das  kirchl.  Perikopen- 
system,  Berlin,  1847  [Dean  Burgon,  in  chap.  x. 
of  his  work,  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St.  Mark 
(London,  1871),  gives  a  most  valuable  account 
of  lectionaries ;  and  Dr.  Scrivener's  art.  Lectionory 
(in  Smith  and  Cheetham  :  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  953-967)  should  be 
consulted.]  F.  nitzsch. 

LECTOR  (uvayvuariic),  an  officer  of  the  ancient 
Church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  lessons  in 
the  divine  service,  and  to  keep  the  sacred  books. 
At  what  time  this  part  of  the  public  service  be- 
came connected  with  a  special  office  is  uncertain  ; 
but  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  speak  of  the  lector 
as  a  regular  church  officer,  and  of  his  ordination 
as  a  grave  and  solemn  ceremony.  As  his  duty, 
however,  consisted  in  the  merely  mechanical 
reading  of  the  lessons,  without  any  exegetical  or 
homiletical  exposition,  his  office  belonged  to  the 
lower  clerical  orders,  and  gradually  disappeared 
altogether.  In  the  fifth  century  the  deacon  was 
charged  with  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  and, 
later  on,  the  subdeacon,  with  that  of  the  Epistles. 
At  present  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  lectors  at 
all,  and  the  ordination  as  lector  is  only  a  prepa- 
ration to  the  priestly  ordination.  See  J.  A. 
Schmidt:  De  primitives  ecclesice  lectoribus,  Ilelm- 
st'sidt,  1696.  F.  NITZSCH. 

LECTURES,  LECTURE  COURSES.  See 
Bampton,  Boyle,  Hulsean,  etc.,  and  Appendix. 

LEE,  Ann,  foundress  of  the  sect  of  Shakers  in 
America;  b.  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  Feb.  29, 1736;  d. 
at  Water vliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1784.  Her  father  was 
a  blacKsmith,  and  she  received  no  education,  but 
was  sent  to  work  in  a  cotton-factory;  afterwards, 
was  a  cook  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary;  and  then, 
while  yet  young,  married  Abraham  Standley,  a 
blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had  four  children,  who 
died  in  infancy.  In  1758  she  joined  the  Man- 
chester society  of  Friends,  who  were  called  the 
"  Shaking  Quakers,"  and  were  headed  by  James 
Wardley.  Being  naturally  excitable,  she  was 
quickly  affected  by  the  so-called  "  religious  exer- 
cises "  of  the  society,  and  began  to  practise  aus- 
terities, and  to  have  visions,  and  make  revelations. 
But  it  was  not  until  1770  that  she  had  the  epoch- 
making  revelation  against  marriage,  and  began 
her  "  testimony  against  all  lustful  gratifications 
as  the  source  and  foundation  of  human  corruption 
and  misery."  Her  course  led  to  her  imprison- 
ment in  Manchester.  It  was  then  that  Christ 
appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and  revealed  to  her 
that  she  was  the  second  incarnation  of  Christ, 
and  thus  the  head  of  all  women,  as  he  was  the 
head  of  all  men.  From  that  time  forth,  she  has 
been  called  by  her  followers,  "  Mother  Ann,"  and 
believed  to  be  perfectly  righteous.  At  this  time 
she  separated  herself  from  her  husband.  Hence- 
forth she  claimed  to  be  directed  by  revelations 
and  visions.  In  1774  she  came  with  her  followers 
to  America,  and  finally  settled,  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  at  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  N.Y.     During 
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the  Revolutionary  War  she  was  accused  of  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  British,  and  cast  into 
prison,  but  was  released  by  Gov.  Clinton,  1777. 
At  a  later  period  (1780)  she  was  again  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  she  could  not  conscien- 
tiously do,  but  was  released  without  trial  by  the 
same  governor.  Persecution  had  the  usual  effect, 
—  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  persecuted. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  revival  of  religion  (1779), 
she  gathered  many  converts,  and  in  1780  removed 
the  community  to  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, NY.  From  1781  to  1783  she  went  through 
New  England  on  a  missionary  tour.  Her  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  by  the  Shakers,  who  revere  her 
memory,  and  she  is  entitled  to  fame  as  a  remarka- 
ble woman.     See  Shakers. 

LEE,  Jesse,  "the  apostle  of  Methodism  in  New 
England;"  b.  in  Prince  George  County,  Va., 
March  12,  1758;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 
1S16.  He  was  received  into  the  conference,  1783. 
After  three  years'  labor  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  he  was  sent  to 
New  England,  where,  in  Stratfield,  Conn.,  Sept. 
26,  1787,  he  formed  the  first  Methodist  "  class  " 
(consisting  of  three  women)  ;  and  the  first  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  13,  1792  (his  first  sermon 
there  was  preached  on  the  Common,  July  9, 1790). 
In  1796  he  became  assistant  to  Asbury.  After 
1800  he  returned  to  the  South,  leaving  behind 
him  in  New  England  fifty  Methodist  preachers 
and  six  thousand  members,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
toil.  In  1107,  1812,  and  1813,  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  Uniied-States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  from  1814  until  his  death,  chaplain  of  the 
United-States  Senate.  He  was  a  fearless,  plain, 
and  successful  preacher.  As  an  organizer  and 
founder,  he  ranks  next  to  Asbury.  In  the  field  of 
denominational  reform,  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested,  he  distinguished  himself  by  suggesting, 
in  1792,  the  delegated  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church ;  but  the  idea  was  not  carried 
out  until  1808.  He  published  a  valuable  History 
of  Methodism  in  America,  Baltimore,  1807.  See 
Lehoy  M.  Lee  :  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1848. 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Orientalist,  b.  at  Longnor, 
Shropshire,  Eng.,  May  14,  1783;  d.  at  Barley, 
Somersetshire,  Dec.  16,  1852.  The  rudiments  of 
his  education  were  received  at  a  charity  school ; 
but  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  While  working  at  his  trade,  he  studied 
especially  languages ;  and  before  he  was  twenty- 
five  he  had  acquired,  without  a  teacher,  Latin, 
week,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac, 
to  which  he  subsequently  added  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hindustanee,  French,  and  German.  In  1810  he 
became  master  of  Bowdler's  School,  Shrewsbury. 
In  1813  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  1817;  entered  the  min- 
istry; was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  his  uni- 
i8oiltv'  1819»  and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew, 
jool ;  at  his  death  he  was  also  rector  of  Barley. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Halle  in 
18-^,  and  from  Cambridge,  1S33.  His  publica- 
tTS  6iVlnce  learning  and  ability  of  a  high  order. 
Ine  chief  are,  Prolegomena  in  Biblical  Polyglot. 
Lond.  Minor.  (London,  1828)  ;  Travels  of  Urn 
H«Ma,  translated  from  the  Arabic  (1829);  Grammar 
oj  the   Hebrew  Language,  compiled  from  the  Best 


Authorities,  principally  from  Oriental  Sources  (1830, 
new  ed.,  1844);  The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job  trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and  Commentary  (1837) ;  A 
Lexicon,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  English  (1840). 

LE  FEVRE.     See  Faber  Stapulexsis. 

LEGATES  AND  NUNCIOS  IN  THE  ROMAN- 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  At  first,  legati,  nuncii, 
missi,  were  synonymous  expressions  designating 
the  papal  representatives  at  the  eight  first  councils 
held  in  the  Orient.  The  position  which  those 
representatives  occupied  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  general  canonical  regulations 
concerning  their  office  there  were  not.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  the  so-called 
causce  majores,  we  meet  both  with  missi,  or  legati 
apostolici,  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  some 
special  case  of  the  kind,  and  with  vicarii  apostolici, 
generally  exercising  the  papal  authority  in  a  cer- 
tain territory.  The  latter  were  generally  arch- 
bishops, who  entered  into  a  closer  connection  with 
Rome,  giving  up  something  of  their  independence, 
and  thereby  acquiring  a  higher  rank.  Their 
authority  often  extended  over  a  whole  country, 
and  was  then  generally  connected  with  the  title 
of  primate ;  but  real,  practical  importance  the 
institution  never  attained.  As  the  Papacy  de- 
veloped, especially  during  the  reign  of  Gregory 
VII.,  the  institution  of  legati  and  nuncii  also  de- 
veloped. See  Petr.  de  Marca  :  De  concord, 
sacerdotii  et  imperii,  1.  5,  c.  19;  and  Thomassin: 
Vetus  ac  nova  discipl.  eccl.  T.  1,  1.  2,  c.  1-7 

In  a  thoroughly  systematized  form  the  institu- 
tion presents  itself  in  the  decretals,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  collections  of  Gregory  IX.  (x.  1,  30) 
and  Boniface  VIII.  (vi.  1,  15),  where  it  is  treated 
under  the  head  De  officio  legati.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  two  kinds  of  legates,  —  nati  and 
dati,  or  missi.  The  former,  the  legati  nati,  whose 
office  was  once  for  all  connected  with  an  episcopal 
see,  had  originally  the  same  rights  as  the  other 
kind  of  legates.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
their  power  became  much  circumscribed.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  completely  suspended  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  legatus  a  latere:  they  were  not  allowed 
to  have  the  cross  carried  before  them  in  public ; 
they  retained,  indeed,  not  much  more  than  the  title 
and  its  rank.  See  Schott  :  De  legatis  nalis,  Bam- 
berg, 1788 ;  and  Sartori  :  Geistliches  und  welt- 
liches  katholisches  Statswohl,  Nuremberg,  1788. 
The  second  kind  of  legates  consisted  of  Delegati 
(Legati  missi,  properly  speaking)  and  Legati  a 
latere.  The  Legati  missi,  afterwards  generally 
called  Nuncii  apostolici,  appeared  in  red  robes,  on 
white  horses,  with  gold  spurs  on,  etc.  But  their 
power,  defined  by  a  mandatum  speciale,  was  limited 
to  that  special  case  for  which  they  were  sent. 
The  Legatus  a  latere,  "from  the  side,"  of  the  Pope, 
always  a  cardinal,  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
the  representative  of  the  Pope.  His  power  is 
subject  only  to  a  very  few  limitations.  He  cannot 
remand  a  bishop ;  he  cannot  divide  a  bishopric, 
or  unite  two,  etc.  He  is  allowed  to  have  a  cross 
carried  before  him  through  the  street,  and  to  sit 
on  a  throne,  under  a  canopy.  See  P  A.  Gam- 
barus:  Tractaius  de  officio  leg.  a  latere,  \enice, 
1571 ;  S.  F.  dk  la  Torre  :  De  auctontate  legati  a 
latere,  Rome,  1050;  G.  Wagenseil:  Diss,  de  legato 
a  latere,  Altdorf,  1696. 
.     As  the  legates  often  misused  their  power,  ana 
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the  secular  governments  complained,  and  in  many 
special  cases  compelled  the  Pope  to  make  conces- 
sions, the  whole  institution  underwent  some  slight 
changes  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  But  of  much 
greater  importance  were  the  alterations  which 
resulted  from  the  German  Reformation.  By  the 
peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  the  German  Empire 
declared  that  its  army  should  not  be  used  for  the 
suppression  of  Protestantism.  In  Northern  and 
Western  Germany,  however,  as  also  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  there  were  evangelical  territories 
in  which  the  Roman-Catholic  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops could  not  be  maintained.  In  order  not 
to  abandon  those  territories  altogether,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  fixed  nunciatures.  Such 
fixed  nunciatures  already  existed,  —  one  in  Vien- 
na, and  another  in  Warsaw,  —  but  both  those 
nunciatures  were  of  political  origin  and  of  pre- 
eminently political  character.  The  three  new 
ones  —  established  at  Cologne,  15S2,  Lucern, 
15S6,  and  Brussels,  1600  —  had  for  their  principal 
object  to  do  missionary  work  in  the  evangelical 
territories.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  institution  was  unable  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  episcopacy ;  and  great  troubles  ensued. 
See  the  art.  Ems,  Congress  of.  mejek. 

LEGEND.  In  mediaeval  language  Legenda,  or 
Legendarii  (sc.  libri)  denotes  such  collections  of 
extracts  from  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  as 
were  authorized  to  be  used  as  lessons  in  divine 
service  on  their  memorial  days.  A  more  exact 
expression  distinguishes  between  Passionarii  and 
Legendarii,  referring  the  former  specially  to  the 
martyrs,  and  the  latter  to  the  saints  in  general. 
The  custom,  however,  of  reading  the  lives  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints  in  the  divine  service  on  their  me- 
morial days  is  much  older  than  the  mediaeval  name 
indicates.  The  thirty-sixth  canon  of  the  synod 
of  Hippo  (393)  allows  the  passions  of  the  martyrs 
to  be  read  on  their  anniversaries  ;  and  from  Au- 
gustine's sermons  (NTos.  273  and  315)  it  appears, 
that,  at  his  time,  the  custom  was  general  in  the 
North  African  churches.  The  Lectionarium  Gal- 
licanum  contains  lessons  from  the  Acta  Martyr  urn; 
and  Avitus  of  Vienne  states  that  the  passion  of 
the  holy  martyrs  of  Agannum  was  read  ex  con- 
suetudinis  debito.  The  Gelasian  decree,  Be  libris 
recipiendis,  forbade  the  use  of  the  Acta  Martyrum 
as  lessons,  because  their  authors  were  unknown; 
but  Adrian  I.  again  allowed  it. 

The  liturgical  use,  however,  which  was  made 
of  the  legends,  by  no  means  exhausts  their  theo- 
logical significance.  They  originated  without 
reference  to  liturgy:  they  would  also  have  devel- 
oped without  connection  with  it.  A  congrega- 
tion could  never  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  its 
own  saints  and  martyrs,  nor  could  it  ever  fail  to 
find  edification  in  the  reading  of  their  lives. 
Thus  legends  became  a  literature.  In  the  first 
century  this  literature  had  a  historical  character. 
Legends  form  a  historical  source,  though  a  source 
which  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  Acta 
Marlyrum  and  Acta  Sanctorum  (following  the 
Calendaria,  Diplycha,  and  Martyrologia'),  the  Vitw 
Patrum  and  Passionalia  of  the  old  Church,  were 
not  mere  story-books.  Eusebius'  book  on  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  Palladius'  Historia  Lausiaca, 
even  Theodoret's.  (juXu&eog  iaropia,  and  J.  iMoschus' 
Ticifiuv,  contained  true  historical  information,  as 
well  as  the  De  Viris  Illustribus  by  Jerome,  Colla- 


tiones  Patrum  by  Cassianus,F«7oe Patrum  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  etc. 

But  there  came  a  time,  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  a  regard  to  edification,  an  inclination 
towards  fantastical ness,  and  even  less  excusable 
motives,  got  the  better  of  the  historical  sense,  and 
transformed  the  legends  into  a  maze  of  fiction. 
This  tendency  is  represented  in  the  Greek  Church 
by  the  lives  of  saints,  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes, 
and  in  the  Latin  Church  by  the  Legenda  Aurea 
of  Jacobus  a  Voragine.  The  exaggerations,  how- 
ever, and,  in  many  cases,  the  frauds,  were  so  pal- 
pable, that  no  amount  of  credulity  was  sufficient 
to  bear  them  for  a  long  time.  Even  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  historical  conscience  stirred  up  Mom- 
britius  ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole 
mass  of  legendary  matter  was  subjected  to  an 
often  very  acute  criticism  by  the  Bollandists.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  instance  of  Herder, 
the  legends  were  once  more  taken  up,  but  from 
a  merely  literary  or  sesthetical  point  of  view. 
See  Maury:  Les  Le'gendes  pieuses  du  Moyen  Age, 
Paris,  1843  ;  Horstmann  :  Altenglische  Legenden, 
Paderborn,  1875.  F.  nitzsch. 

LEGENDARY  THEORY      See  Mythical. 

LEGER,  Jean,  b.  at  Villa  Sana,  in  Piedmont, 
Feb.  2,  1615;  studied  at  Geneva;  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Prali  and  Rodoreto  in 
1639,  and  in  1613  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giovanni 
among  the  AValdenses ;  fled  in  1655,  on  account 
of  the  barbarous  persecutions  instituted  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  sought  aid  for  his  flock  from 
Louis  XIV  and  Cromwell,  on  whose  recommen- 
dation the  Patentes  de  grace  were  granted,  but 
became  afterwards  the  subject  of  a  special  per- 
secution ;  fled  once  more,  and  found  rescue  at 
Leyden.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
His  Hisloire  generate  des  Eglises  ecange'liques  du 
Piedmont,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Waldenses,  appeared  at 
Leyden,  1669,  2  vols.  EMILIO  COMBA. 

LEGIO  FULMINATRIX.  See  Legion,  Thun- 
dering. 

LEGION,  The  Theban.  According  to  the  le- 
gend,—  such  as  it  occurs,  in  its  oldest  and  siurplest 
form,  in  the  Passio  ascribed  to  Bishop  Eucherius 
of  Lyons,  —  a  legion  consisting  of  sixty-six  hun- 
dred men,  and  called  the  "Theban,"  was  sent 
from  the  Orient  to  Northern  Italy  to  re-enforce 
the  army  of  Maximinian.  He  intended  to  use 
his  army  to  persecute  the  Christians;  but  the 
soldiers  "of  the  Theban  Legion,  being  Christians 
themselves,  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  Exas- 
perated at  the  refusal,  he  had  the  legion  twice 
decimated ;  and  as  the  soldiers,  exhorted  by  their 
commander  Mauritius,  continued  firm,  he  had  the 
whole  legion  massacred.  In  later  versions  this 
legend  appears  much  extended,  and  adorned  with 
many  more  or  less  fabulous  features. 

The  Maqdeburg  Centuries  declared  Mauritius, 
though  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  Magdeburg,  an 
idol,  and  the  whole  legend  a  fiction.  Its  untena- 
bleness  was  still  more  elaborately  demonstrated 
by  J.  A.  du  Bordieu  (Dissertation  critique  sur  le 
Martyre  de  la  legion  The'beenne,  Amsterdam,  1705) 
and  Hottinger  (Helcetische  Kirchengeschichte,  Zu- 
rich, 1708).  On  the  other  hand,  its  histon- 
calness  was  defended  by  De  l'Isle,  canon  of  St. 
Maurice  (Defense  de  la  verile  de  la  legion  The'b., 
Nancy,  1741),  by  the  Bollandists  (who  gave  a  very 
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careful  collection  of  all  pertaining  materials),  and 
De  Rivaz  (Eclair  cissements  sur  le  Marlyre  de  la 
legion  The'beenne,  1779).  Among  modern  authors, 
Rettberg  rejects  the  legend,  and  Friedrich  sup- 
ports it,  in  their  respective  works  on  the  church 
history  of  Germany. 

Between  the  alleged  event  and  the  first  report, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  passed  away,  — 
time  enough  for  such  a  legend  to  grow  up.  Still 
worse,  none  of  the  contemporary  authors,  or  of 
those  nearest  to  the  event  (Eusebius,  Lactantius, 
Orosius,  Sulpicius  Severus),  speak  of  it;  and  it 
would,  at  least  for  Lactantius,  seem  very  singular 
to  say  nothing,  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  it. 
The  worst  of  all  is,  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  place  the  event  properly,  or  even  probably,  in 
history :  neither  time  nor  place  will  fit.  Gener- 
ally, therefore,  the  legend  must  be  declared  un- 
historical,  which,  however,  does  not  forbid  to 
assume  that  some  kind  of  real  fact  underlies  the 

fiction.  G.  UHLHORN. 

LEGION,  The  Thundering  (Legio  Fulminatrix) . 
The  event  —  a  Roman  legion  shut  up  in  a  dismal 
valley  among  the  Alps,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heathen  enemies,  and  almost  suffocated  by  thirst, 
but  saved  at  the  culminating  moment  of  the  dan- 
ger by  a  timely  shower  of  rain  —  is  recorded  both 
by  Christian  and  Pagan  authors,  as  also  by  the 
reliefs  of  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome. 
The  Christian  authors  Tertullian  (Apologel.,  5) 
and  Eusebius  (Hist.  EccL,  5,  5)  recognize  in  this 
event  a  miraculous  interference  of  Providence, 
and  ascribe  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  sol- 
diers. The  Pagan  authors  are  inclined  to  view 
the  event  in  the  same  light,  but  ascribe  it  either 
to  the  pray"'-1  of  the  emperor  (Capitolinus  :  Vita 
Marci  Aurelu,  24),  or  to  the  art  of  an  Egyptian 
sorcerer,  as,  for  instance,  Dio  Cassius  does.  The 
reliefs  on  the  imperial  column  represent  the  fact, 
but  attempt  no  explanation.  The  letter  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  Senate,  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Justin's  Apology,  is  a  forgery. 

LEIBNITZ,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Leipzig, 
July  3,  1646;  d.  at  Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1716.  He 
studied  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  philoso- 
phy at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  and  entered  in  1666, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Baron  von  Boine- 
burg  (a  Protestant  convert  to  Romanism),  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  in  which  he  held 
various  positions,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
jurisprudence:  Methodus  nova  discencke  docendce- 
<jue  jurisprudential  (1667)  ;  though  his  Confessio 
natures  contra  atheistas  (1669)  and  Defensio  Trinita- 
*<s_(1669)  show  a  much  wider  range  of  studies.  In 
10/2  he  went  to  Paris  as  tutor  to  Boineburg's  sons, 
visited  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  staid  there 
till  1676,  principally  engaged  in  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science  and  mathematics.  His  great  mathe- 
matical discovery,  the  differential  calculus,  dates 
back  to  1676,  though  it  was  not  published  until 
Iwl.  As,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Elector  of  May- 
ence had  died,  he  accepted  in  1676  an  offer  from 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  settle  at  Hanover  as 
Jibranan.  Charged  with  writing  the  history  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  he  made  various  journeys 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  gathered  together  an 
immense  amount  of  materials,  —  Codex  juris  gen- 
tium diplomatics  (1693-1700)  and  Scriptores  rerum 
Xrunsvwensium  (1701-11).  But  his  Annates  Bruns- 
vicenses  were  never  completed,  and  not  published 
ao— u 


until  a  century  and  a  half  later  on,  by  Pertz. 
Along  with  those  historical  studies  he  wrote,  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  mathematical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  theological  treatises,  mostly  published  in 
Acta  eruditorum  Lips,  and  Journal  des  Savants. 
But  a  complete  systematic  representation  of  his 
philosophical  doctrines  he  never  gave.  The  best 
exposition  of  his  monadology  is  a  mere  summary, 
which  he  prepared  for  Prince  Eugen  during  his 
stay  in  Vienna,  1714. 

That  of  Leibnitz's  works  which  has  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  theologian  is,  of  course,  his 
Essais  de  the'odicee  sur  la  bonte  de  Dieu,  la  liberte  de 
Vhomme  el  Vorigine  du  mal,  1710.  It  originated  as 
a  polemic  against  the  dictionary  of  Bayle,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  request  of  Queen  Sophia 
Charlotte.  In  many  ways  his  metaphysical  doc- 
trines, his  optimism,  his  determinism,  etc.,  mirror 
themselves  in  the  book.  His  doctrine,  that  this 
world  is  the  best  world  which  could  possibly  ex- 
ist, leads  him  to  a  conception  of  the  evil  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  held  by  the  religious 
consciousness.  Evil  is  to  his  mind  the  simple  and 
natural  result  of  the  necessary  limitation  of  every 
thing  created  :  it  is  consequently  something  meta- 
physical, and  not  ethical.  In  a  similar  way,  his 
doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony  leads  him 
into  a  kind  of  determinism,  in  which  the  freedom 
of  the  will  becomes  lost  in  the  metaphysical  ne- 
cessity, or  at  least  loses  its  true  ethical  point. 
In  general  he  considers  Christianity  only  as  the 
purest  and  noblest  of  all  religions,  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  wise  made  by  Christ  the  religion  of 
all,  as  the  natural  religion  raised  by  Christ  into 
a  law.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  written  with 
great  vigor  and  warmth,  nor  did  it  fail  to  make  a 
wide  and  deep  impression. 

Another  interesting  side  of  Leibnitz's  theologi- 
cal activity  is  his  participation  in  the  endeavors 
then  made  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  different 
Christian  denominations.  The  general  feeling 
prevalent  after  the  end  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War 
was  favorable  to  such  plans ;  and  the  subject  was 
ably  broached  by  Bossuet's  Exposition  de  lafoi  de 
Veglise  catholique,  —  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  conciliatory  in  its  spirit,  and  very  guard- 
ed in  its  expressions.  Rojas  de  Spinola,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  Spanish  descent,  and  confessor 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  a  zealous  champion  of 
the  project.  He  visited  Hanover  several  times,  on 
the  instance  of  the  emperor;  and,  as  Duke  Ernst 
August  was  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations,  a 
conference  was  arranged  between  Rojas  de  Spino- 
la on  the  one  side,  and  Molanus  and  Leibnitz  on 
the  other.  The  results  of  the  conference  were  re- 
ceived with  great  hopes,  both  in  Hanover  and  in 
Vienna  and  Rome.  A  couple  of  years  later  on 
appeared  Leibnitz's  Systema  theologicum,  which  has 
made  the  truth  of  his  Protestant  faith  suspected 
by  many.  Again  a  couple  of  years  passed  on,  and 
in  1691  the  correspondence  began  between  Bos- 
suet  and  Leibnitz.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  absolutely  insisted  upon  by  Bos- 
suet,  and  absolutely  rejected  by  Leibnitz,  proved 
the  rock  on  which  all  the  plans  and  negotiations 
for  a  union  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism were  wrecked.  In  the  attempts  of  uniting 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches,  car- 
ried out  by  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover, 
Leibnitz  also  took  part.     A  conference  was  held, 
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in  Hanover  between  the  Prussian  court-preacher, 
Jablonski,  on  the  one  side,  and  Molanus  and  Leib- 
nitz on  the  other.  A  Collegium  irenicum  was 
established  in  Berlin  1703 ;  but  the  only  result  of 
the  negotiations  seems  to  have  been  the  term 
"  evangelical  "  as  the  common  designation  of  the 
different  Reformed  churches,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Lit.  —  The  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz 
have  been  edited  by  Erdmann  (Berlin,  1839-40), 
Jacques  (Paris,  1842),  Janet  (Paris,  1806). 
Complete  editions  have  been  published  by  Pertz 
(Hanover,  1843)  and  Foucher  de  Careil  (Paris, 
1860).  His  German  works  were  edited  by  Guh- 
raner  (Berlin,  1838-40),  who  also  wrote  his  Life 
(Breslau,  1842,  2  vols).  See  also  Class  :  D.  meta- 
physischen  Voraussetzungen  des  Leibnitz.  Determinis- 
mus,  1874 ;  Tichler  :  Die  Theologie  des  Leibnitz, 
1869.  R.  euckeist. 

LEIGH,  Edward.  Puritan  writer  ;  b.  at  Shaw- 
ell,  Leicestershire,  March  24,  1602 ;  d.  in  Staf- 
fordshire, June  2,  1671.  He  proceeded  M.A.  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  1623,  and  entered  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  1636  he  sat  in  Parliament  as 
member  for  Stafford,  and  was  expelled  with  his 
brother  Presbyterians  in  1648.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  theology  and  biblical  studies,  and 
published  several  useful  works,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Critica  sacra,  containing  Obser- 
vations on  all  the  Radices  of  the  Hebrew  Words  of 
the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New,  Testament,  Lon- 
don, 1639,  4th  and  best  edition,  1662,  Latin  trans- 
lation, Amsterdam,  1696  (formerly  much  used, 
now  supplanted) ;  A  Body  of  Divinity  in  Ten 
Books,  1654 ;  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning, 
and  of  Religious  and  Learned  Men,  1656;  and  a 
compilation,  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament, 
1650  (Latin  translation,  Leipzig,  1732). 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  successively  minister  of 
Newbattle,  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  archbishop  of 
Glasgow;  b.  (place  unknown)  1611;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, June  25,  1684.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  1631,  and  then  spent 
several  years  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Douay,  France.  His  father,  Alexander  Leighton, 
was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  physician,  who 
was  cruelly  handled  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
imprisoned  ten  years  in  London  for  "  sedition," 
because  he  had  defended  Presbyterianism.  The 
son  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
July,  1641,  and  settled  in  the  parish  of  Newbattle 
(formerly  Newbotle,  "botle"  meaning  hamlet), 
four  miles  long  by  two  wide,  in  the  presbytery  of 
Dalkeith,  Dec.  16,  1641.  Leighton  was  then  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  with  a  mind  enlarged  by  years 
of  study  and  travel,  thoroughly  disciplined  for 
thinking  clearly,  and  expressing  his  ideas  with 
persuasive  force  and  beauty.  He  was  a  ripe 
scholar;  a  theologian  who  had  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  gospel  verities,  in  which  his  own  heart  found 
repose;  a  Christian  man,  whose  inner  life  breathed 
the  air  of  habitual  fellowship  with  God.  As  a 
preacher,  he  eschewed  the  habit  of  his  time  in 
multitudinous  divisions  of  his  subject ;  and  Bur- 
net testifies  to  the  "  impressiveness,  majesty,  and 
beauty,"  of  his  sermons.  The  current  account 
of  his  life,  after  Burnet,  is  singularly  inaccurate, 
as  if  for  eleven  years  he  had  worn  an  Anglican 
cassock  under  his  Genevan  gown.    The  records  of 


the  session  of  Newbattle  and  of  the  presbytery 
of  Dalkeith  during  his  incumbency,  printed  in 
1862  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  present  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  dispel  many  hitherto  accepted 
opinions  concerning  him.  Instead  of  "scarce 
ever  going  to  the  meetings  of  presbytery,"  he 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  regular  in  his 
attendance,  taking  his  share  in  all  the  business, 
preaching  often  before  the  presbytery,  the  synod, 
the  assembly,  and  sometimes  before  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  If  he  "  disliked  their  covenant,  par- 
ticularly the  imposing  it,"  he  nevertheless  signed 
it  himself  in  1643,  along  with  his  heritors  and 
parishioners,  and  so  late  as  1650  administered  it 
to  a  parishioner  who  had  been  twelve  years  in 
Germany.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly 
which  met  at  St.  Andrews  on  July  28,  1642,  and 
was  one  of  the  commission  which  met  on  Oct.  18 
of  that  year,  when  the  commissioners  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  Westminster  Assembly.  So  far 
from  being  estranged  from  his  brethren,  "  living 
in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his 
own  parish,"  no  minister  seems  more  active  or 
trusted.  In  1651  he  was  unanimously  selected  by 
the  synod  of  Lothian  to  repair  to  London  "  for 
negotiating  the  freedom  of  brethren  imprisoned 
there."  He  was  one  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  synod,  in  November,  1648,  "  for  trying  of  any 
Members  of  the  Assemblie  that  had  been  active 
promoters  of  the  last  sinfull  ingadgemeut,  or  had 
accession  theirto."  And  he  often  comes  promi- 
nently forward  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing 
party.  The  tradition  of  his  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion in  the  synod,  "  whether  he  preached  to  the 
times,"  by  asking  another,  "Who  does  so?"  and, 
when  he  got  the  rejoinder  "  that  all  the  breth- 
ren did  so,"  his  saying  "that  they  might  permit 
one  poor  brother  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  eter- 
nity," may  be  set  opposite  a  statement  in  the 
minutes    of    his   presbytery,   under   date   April, 

1652,  regarding  "the  union  and  harmonie  wherein 
this  presbytery  are  so  singularly  happy  in  this 
distracted  time."  But  he  became  weary  of  the 
increasing  contentions  and  "  anxious  to  be  left  to 
his  own  thoughts." 

On  Dec.  16, 1652,  he  offered  to  demit  his  charge, 
and  the  presbytery  refused  to  accept  of  the  demis- 
sion. The  reasons  Leighton  gave  for  his  request 
were  "  the  greatness  of  the  congregation  far  ex- 
ceeding his  strength  for  discharging  the  duties 
thereof,  especially  the  extreme  weakness  of  his 
voice,  not  being  able  to  reach  the  half  of  them 
when  they  are  convened,  which  had  long  pressed 
him  very  sore,  which  he  formerly  had  often  ex- 
pressed to  us  [the  presbytery]." 1   But  in  January, 

1653,  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  having 
elected  him  to  be  principal  of  the  college  there, 
the  presbytery,  on  the  3d  of  February,  "  transport- 


1  Burnet  speaks  of  his  low  voice  in  preaching.  The  com- 
municants of  his  parish,  in  1648,  numbered  nine  hundred 
(the  number  in  1881  was  four  hundred  and  thirty).  Leighton 
was  of  small  stature,  and  was  familiarly  called,  at  an  after- 
day,  "  the  little  bishop."  He  was  never  robust  in  health,  Ine 
occasions  of  his  absence  from  the  presbytery  were  either 
"  sickness,"  or  his  going  to  London  once  a  year  to  see  his  father. 
In  June,  1648,  he  made  his  precentor  read  "  the  Declaration 
anent  the  Engagement,"  as  he  said,  "  because  of  the  lownesse, 
of  his  awne  voice,  which  could  not  be  heard  thorow  the  Kirk, 
as  he  was  so  troubled  with  ane  great  deduction  that  he  was 
not  able  to  extend  his  voyce."  In  August  of  that  year  he 
excused  himself  on  account  of  "  ane  distillation  and  weakness 
of  bodie."  Evidently  he  was  liable  to  sudden  attacks  of  throat 
or  chest  affections.  His  last  illness  was  a  sudden  stroke  of 
pleurisy,  to  which  he  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 
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ed  him  to  that  charge."  Leighton  held  this  high 
office  till  the  Restoration. 

As  principal  and  primarius  professor  of  divin- 
ity he  gave  a  lecture  in  theology  to  the  students 
once  a  week,  and  preached  in  the  college  church 
every  third  sabbath.  His  Prcelectiones  Theological, 
alon°'  with  his  Parceneses  and  Meditationes  etkico- 
criiicce  in  Psalmos,  written  in  Latin  of  Ciceronian 
purity,  were  read  in  the  college,  and  are  given 
with  his  published  works.  According  to  Dr. 
Tulloch,  "  they  are  the  most  interesting  of  his 
works ; "  though  that  which  has  chiefly  endeared 
him  to  earnest  Christians  is  his  Commentary  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Of  his  writings, 
Bishop  Jebb  has  said,  "  His  commentary  is  a 
treasury  of  devotion  ;  his  theological  lectures  are 
the  very  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
his  meditations  on  some  of  the  psalms  raise  us 
to  those  purer  and  sublimer  heights  where  it  was 
his  delight  and  privilege  habitually  to  dwell." 
All  were  composed  while  he  was  a  minister  or 
professor  in  the  Covenanting  Church;  and  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  in  it  till  it  was  over- 
thrown, while  he  was  allowed,  or  felt  constrained, 
to  resign  his  place  in  that  which  succeeded,  is 
the  best  proof,  that,  with  all  superficial  differ- 
ences there  were  deeper  and  more  essential  har- 
monies between  him  and  the  best  of  his  Puritan 
contemporaries  than  have  been  yet  acknowledged. 
Many  of  his  finest  gems  have  a  genuine  Puritan 
tinge. 

He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Cromwell's  gov- 
ernment a  better  revenue  for  the  university;  and, 
in  order  to  elevate  academical  training,  he  recom- 
mended, as  Knox  had  done,  the  establishment  of 
grammar-schools  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
the  recess  of  the  college  session  he  made  visits  to 
the  Continent,  and  kept  up  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  Jansenists,  which  gave  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion of  his  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  probably, 
along  with  the  contentions  of  his  time,  developed 
that  quietism,  and  indifference  to  externals,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  a  change  in  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations.  This  change  occurred  in  1661,  on 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He 
decided  to  remain  in  the  reconstituted  church, 
became  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  was  consecrated 
to  that  see,  along  with  Sharp  and  other  two,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dec.  15,  1661. 

It  was  an  immense  gain  to  the  new  order  to 
have  a  bishop  with  the  endowments,  learning, 
and  eminent  piety  of  Leighton,  in  their  ranks. 
Hie  purity  and  sincerity  of  his  motives  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  are  above  all  question.  Dr. 
Flint  has  said,  "  A  purer,  humbler,  holier  spirit 
than  that  of  Robert  Leighton  never  tabernacled 
in  Scottish  clay  ;  "  and  he  might  have  added,  "  nor 
in  any  other  clay."  "  He  was  accounted  a  saint 
from  his  youth,"  and  his  days  were  "  linked  each  to 
ftach  by  natural  piety."  That  gentle,  loving,  and 
devout  student,  as  he  comes  before  us  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  parents,  gradually  increased  in  learn- 
ij'y,  in  culture,  in  spiritual  insight  and  practical 
devotion,  till  he  became  the  "  angelic  man"  whom 

f«!et  S°  loving1y  portrayed,  —  "  that  true  Father 
oi  the  Church  of  Christ,"  whose  noble  thoughts 
Uiendge  has  delighted  to  unfold.  He  was,  as 
Bishop  Jebb  says,  "a  human  seraph,  uniting  the 
solar  warmth  with  the  solar  light,  wide  ardet  unde 
Iwe*."    He  was,  in  fact,  the  Scottish  Hooker  and 


Howe  in  one,  and  "  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  any  divine  in  any  age."  Even  Scotchmen, 
who  thank  God  for  the  noble  men  who  "  preached 
to  the  times,"  and  sacrificed  life  and  all  they  held 
dear  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  which  Leighton's 
father  suffered  so  cruelly,  will  not  fail  to  thank 
God  that  there  was  one  noble  man  in  those  un- 
quiet days  who  kept  so  much  apart  from  the 
strife  of  tongues,  fixed  his  gaze  so  steadily  be- 
yond passing  controversies,  preached  and  lived 
for  eternity,  and  whose  voice  is  still  "  a  continual 
reminder  that  .  .  the  celestial  mountains  are 
before  us,  and  thither  lies  our  true  destiny." 

Very  soon  after  his  alliance  with  Sharp  he  be- 
gan to  discover  how  hard  a  task  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and,  as  Burnet  says,  "  he  quickly  lost  all 
heart  and  hope,  observing  such  cross  characters 
of  an  angry  Providence  as  seemed  to  say  that 
God  was  against  them."  He  entered  his  see  in 
1662,  and  discharged  its  duties  in  a  loving  and 
tender  spirit  till  1672.  His  diocese  consisted  of 
the  two  presbyteries  of  Dunblane  and  Auchter- 
arder,  comprising  more  than  thirty  parishes  in  the 
western  part  of  Perthshire.  These  presbyteries 
continued  their  meetings  as  before ;  and  the 
synod  over  which  Leighton  presided,  as  its  rec- 
ords published  by  Dr.  John  Wilson  in  1877  fully 
show,  met  twice  a  year,  and  each  member  had 
"  full  liberty  of  voting,  and  debating  their  assent 
and  dissent,  as  ever  they  had  in  former  times." 
There  were  only  three  or  four  nonconformist 
ministers.  The  ritual  of  the  church  was  un- 
changed, neither  liturgy  nor  surplice  being  used. 
Externally  the  frame-work  was  the  same,  but  a 
new  motive-power  had  been  introduced  into  the 
machinery.  As  Sharp's  and  other  bishops'  views 
were  not  in  accordance  with  his,  Leighton's  modi- 
fied episcopacy,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  he 
tried  to  infuse  into  the  counsels  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  were  thwarted.  Leighton,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  presence  of  Charles  II.,  plead- 
ed for  milder  measures,  and  got  the  "Indul- 
gence." Archbishop  Burnet  of  Glasgow,  having 
opposed  this  clemency,  was  superseded,  and  Leigh- 
ton was  appointed  commendator  of  Glasgow  in 
1670,  and  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1672.  In 
the  wider  sphere  in  which  he  was  thus  placed,  he 
launched  a  scheme  of  "  Accommodation,"  so  as  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  ;  and  along  with 
Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  then  professor  of  divinity  in 
Glasgow  University,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  labored  hard  to  gain  his  object. 
The  bridge  broke  down.  He  was  disheartened 
with  the  remorseless  measures  of  the  government 
against  the  Covenanters,  and  the  stern  resolution 
of  the  anti-prelatists  to  admit  of  no  surrender. 
He  accordingly  went  to  London,  and  tendered  his 
resignation,  as,  indeed,  he  had  done  more  than 
once  when  in  Dunblane.  Charles  II.  persuaded 
him  to  continue  one  year  longer;  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  in  September,  1671.  For  a 
short  time  he  lived  within  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  found  a  home  of  peace 
under  the  roof-tree  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lightmaker, 
at  Broadhurst  in  Sussex.  In  1679  he  was  invited 
by  the  king  to  go  down  to  Scotland,  after  Sharp  s 
assassination,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waves ; 
but  he  remained  in  his  loved  retreat.  He  went  up 
to  London  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Perth  in  1684 ;  anu 
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Burnet,  who  met  him,  congratulated  him  on  his 
healthy  looks.  He  in  reply  stated  "that  he  was 
near  his  end,  and  his  journey  almost  done."  Next 
day  he  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  in  two  days 
more,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1684,  died  at  the  Bell 
Inn,  Warwick  Lane,  thus  realizing  a  fond  wish  of 
his  life,  that,  like  a  pilgrim,  he  might  die  in  an 
inn.  He  was  buried  in  the  south  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  the  parish  in 
which  he  had  resided  for  some  years.  He  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  diocese  of  Dunblane, 
where  it  still  continues.  His  works  consist  of 
Sermons  and  Charges  to  the  Clergy,  Prwlectiones 
Theological  et  Parceneses,  and  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Coleridge  has  based  his 
work,  Aids  to  Reflection,  on  some  of  the  choicest 
pieces  of  Leighton's  rich  mind,  and  has  brought 
them  as  much  into  favor  among  the  cultured  as 
they  had  long  been  among  humble,  earnest  Chris- 
tians. 

Lit.  —  Leigh  ton  is  said  to  have  published  noth- 
ing during  his  lifetime,  and  before  his  death  to 
have  signified  to  his  relatives  his  wish  that  his 
papers  should  be  destroyed.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
in  the  subjoined  list,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  editio  princeps  of  his  works,  were  pub- 
lished with  the  sanction  of  these  relatives,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  James  Fall,  principal  of  Glasgow 
University  before  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards 
canon  of  York.  Their  titles  are,  (1)  Sermons 
Preached  by  Dr.  Robert  Leighton,  late  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  Published,  at  the  desire  of  his  friends, 
after  his  death,  from  his  papers,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  etc.  London,  1692,  8vo.  (2)  A  Practical 
Commentary  upon  the  Two  First  Chapters  of  the 
First  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Leighton,  some  time  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  Published  after  his  death  at  the  request 
of  his  friends.  York,  1693,  4to.  (3)  Prcelectiones 
Theologica,  etc.,  4to.  London,  1693.  (4)  Practi- 
cal Commentary  upon  the  First  Epistle  General  of 
St.  Peter.  Part  ii.,  London,  1694.  The  principal 
subsequent  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Wilson  (Edinburgh,  1746-63),  of  Middleton  (Lon- 
don, c.  1750),  of  Foster  (London,  1777),  of  Jerment 
(London,  1808  and  1814),  of  Baynes  (London, 
1823  and  1829),  of  Pearson  (London,  1825,  and 
again  in  1855),  and,  above  all,  that  begun  in 
1869,  and  still  proceeding  with  such  learned 
pains  and  loving  care,  but  yet  with  such  a  strong 
High-Church  bias,  by  the  Rev.  W.  West,  B.A., 
and  published  by  the  Longmans,  London.  The 
volume  which  is  to  contain  the  life  and  letters  of 
the  archbishop  is  expected  to  be  published  soon, 
and  cannot  fail  to  cast  much  fresh,  if  not  always 
quite  uncolored,  light  on  his  history  and  that  of 
his  father.  In  Wilson's  edition  (vol.  i)  we  have 
the  first  attempt  at  a  biography,  and  also  a  pref- 
ace by  Dr.  Doddridge.  The  former  was  appro- 
priated by  Middleton,  and  the  latter  by  most 
subsequent  editors.  The  life  by  Jerment  is  a 
decided  advance  on  Wilson's;  and  Pearson's,  no 
less  decided  advance  on  his. 

The  following  are  the  other  materials  for  illus- 
trating his  biography:  Life  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  Edinburgh  [n.d.  by  Dr.  Thomas  Murray] ; 
the  same,  in  Irving's  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers, 
Edinburgh;  the  same,  by  Dr.  (now  Cardinal) 
Manning,  in  The  Wisdom  of  our  Fathers,  Tract 
Society,   London;    Life   of  Archbishop    Leighton, 


with  Brief  Extracts  from  his  Writings,  New  York, 
1840 ;  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Records  of 
Dalkeith,  relating  to  the  Parish  of  Newbattle  dur- 
ing the  Incumbency  of  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  I64.I- 
1653.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon, 
Minister  of  Newbattle.  With  some  Introductory  Re- 
marks by  David  Laing,  Esq.,  V.P.,  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Edinburgh.  Printed  "in  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1862, 
pp.  459-489,  and  substance  of  them  embodied  in 
letter  to  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  (vol.  i.,  1862, 
pp.  441-445).  Several  letters  of  Leighton,  recov- 
ered from  State-paper  office,  or  drawn  from  the 
Lauderdale  correspondence  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  will  be  found  in  same  volume  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  pp.  106,  121,  143,  165,  244.  Three 
papers  entitled  Archbishop  Leighton  are  to  be  found 
in  The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  (Edinburgh), 
1865,  pp.  397,  493,  and  1866,  p.  15,  by  the  present 
writer ;  also  Four  papers  in  the  same  serial  by  the 
same  writer,  1869,  entitled  The  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane, pp.  304,  355,  400,  448 ;  Two  papers,  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review  (London),  1869, — the  first 
entitled  A  Scottish  Presbytery  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  p.  22  ;  the  second,  Scottish  Prelacy  after 
the  Restoration,  p.  331 ;  —  Register  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  Dunblane  (1662-88),  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Biographical  Notes,  by  John  Wilson, 
D.D.,  clerk  to  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling, 
Edinburgh,  1877,  4to ;  An  Account  of  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Leightonian  Library,  by  Robert 
Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunblane  [with  introduc- 
tion by  D.  Laing,  Esq.,  and  notes,  etc.],  in  the 
third  volume  of  The  Bannatyne  Miscellany,  print- 
ed at  Edinburgh,  1855  (pp!  229-272),  4to;  Rob- 
ert Leighton ;  or,  the  Peacefulness  of  Faith,  from 
Lights  of  the  World,  or  Illustrations  of  Character 
drawn  from,  the  Records  of  Christian  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  London,  Religious 
Tract  Society,  pp.  37-60,  n.d.  ;  Aids  to  Reflection, 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  London,  1824; 
Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.,  by  I.  F.  S.  Gordon,  D.D., 
Glasgow,  1870 ;  articles  in  various  encyclopaedias 
and  biographical  dictionaries.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  has  in  the  press  selections  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Archbishop  Leighton,  with  a  life  of  the 

author.  W.   BLAIR,  D.D.  (of  Dunblane). 

LEIPZIG,  The  Colloquy  of,  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  theologians  in  1631,  was 
occasioned  by  the  assembly,  in  that  city,  of  the 
Protestant  princes  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  Edict  of  Restitution.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  accompanied  by  his  court- 
preacher,  Johann  Bergius ;  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  by  his  court-preacher,  Theophilus  Neu- 
berger,  and  Professor  Johann  Crocius.  These 
theologians,  who  all  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
faith,  invited  the  Saxon  theologians  (belonging  to 
the  Lutheran  faith,  and  headed  by  Matthias  Hoe 
von  Hohenegg,  court-preacher  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony)  to  a  colloquy  on  the  various  points  of 
difference  between  them.  The  colloquy  began 
March  3,  and  continued  till  March  23.  As  basis, 
was  chosen  the  Confessio  Augustana.  An  agree- 
ment was  soon  arrived  at  with  respect  to  articles 
1-2,  5-9,  11-28;  and  the  tone  of  the  colloquy  was 
friendly,  also,  in  cases  in  which  concord  could  not 
be  attained.  As  the  colloquy  was  private,  only 
four  copies  of  the  protocol  were  taken,  —  one  for 
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each  of  the  princes,  and  one  for  the  faculty  of 
Leipzig ;  but  general  reports  were  soon  after  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. The  protocol  may  be  found  printed  in 
Augusti:  Corpus  libr.  symbol.,  Elberfeldt,  1827, 
and  in  Niemeyer  :  Collectio  conf.  in  eccl.  reform., 
Leipzig,  1840. 

Lit. — J.  Bergius:  Relation  der  Pricat-Confe- 
renz,  Leipzig,  1631 ;  Hering  :  Gesch.  d.  kirchlichen 
Unionscersuche,  Leipzig,  1836.  HAUCK. 

LEIPZIG  DISPUTATION.  See  Eck,  Karl- 
stadt,  Luther. 

LEIPZIG  INTERIM,  The,  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon,  Paul  Eber,  Bugenhagen,  Hierony- 
mus  YVeller,  Antonius  Lauterbach,  Georg  Major, 
and  Joachim  Camerarius,  and  was  issued  at  Leip- 
zig, Dec.  22,  1518.  It  made  great  concessions  to 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  bap- 
tism, penance,  ordination,  mass,  fast,  etc.,  and 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Lutherans, 
especially  Flacius.     In  1552  it  was  revoked. 

LELAND,  John,  b.  at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  Oct. 
IS,  1691 ;  d.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  16,  1766. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  from  1716  to  his  death  was  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  that  city.  He  wrote  in  1733 
A  Defence  of  Christianity,  in  reply  to  Tindal's 
Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation ,  in  1738,  The 
Dicine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
asserted,  in  reply  to  Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher ; 
and  in  1766,  The  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  After  his  death,  his  Discourses 
on  Various  Subjects  (1768-69,  4  vols.)  was  pub- 
lished, with  his  life.  All  these  works  are  now  for- 
gotten. But  one  of  his  books  still  lives,  A  View  of 
the  Principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  appeared 
in  England  in  the  Last  and  Present  Century,  Lon- 
don, 1754-56,  2  vols. ;  best  edition,  London,  1837, 
1  vol.  This  work  is  valuable  for  its  industrious 
collection  of  facts  about  the  deistic  writers,  but 
its  arguments  are  not  adapted  for  present  use. 

LELONG,  Jacques,  b.  in  Paris,  April  19, 1665; 
d.  there  Aug.  17,  1721.  He  entered  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  1686 ;  and  was  in  1699 
appointed  librarian  at  the  Oratoire  St.  Honore  in 
Paris.  His  principal  work  is  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
(Paris,  1709),  of  which  enlarged  editions  were  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Bonier,  Leipzig,  1769,  and  by 
A.  G.  Masch,  Halle,  1778-90.  He  also  published 
Discours  historiques  sur  les  principales  editions  des 
Bibles  Polyglottes  (1713),  Supplement  a  Vhistoire  des 
dictionnaires  Hebreux  de  Wolfius,  1707 ;  and  Nou- 
velle  melhode  des  langues  He'bralque  et  Chaldaique, 

LE  MAITRE,  Louis  Isaac,  better  known  under 
the  name  DE  SACY,  b.  in  Paris,  March  29,  1613; 
d.  at  Pomponne,  Jan.  4,  1684.  After  studying 
theology,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Church ; 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1648 ;  and  was  appointed 
director  of  Port-Royal.  As  a  decided  Jansenist, 
he  could  not  escape  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1W*6  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  and  not 
released  until  1608.  Though  he  returned  to  Port- 
V>yal  in  1075,  he  was  in  1679  compelled  to  give 
UP  his  position,  and  retire  to  Pomponne.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  especially  an  indus- 
trious and  successful  translator.  His  principal 
work  is  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  Les 
isaumes  de  David  appeared  in  1666,  Le  Nouveau 
I  'lament,  at  Amsterdam,  printed  by  Elzevir  in 


1667 ;  while  the  larger  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  done  in  the  Bastille. 

LENFANT,  Jacques,  b.  at  Bazoches-in-the 
Beauce,  April  13,  1661;  d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  7, 
1728.  He  studied  theology  at  Saumur  and  Ge- 
neva, and  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  French 
congregation  at  Heidelberg,  1684,  and  at  Berlin, 
1688.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on 
church  history,  —  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Constance, 
Amsterdam,  1714 ;  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Am- 
sterdam, 1724  ;  Hist,  de  la  papesse  Jeanne,  etc. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  to  it.  Noticeable  is  also  his  polem- 
ical work,  Preservatif  conlre  la  reunion  avec  le 
Siege  de  Rome,  1723.  c.  pfender. 

LENT,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lencten  ("spring"). 
The  German  Lenz  denotes  the  fast  preparatory 
to  the  celebration  of  Easter.  Through  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian,  the  existence  of  such  a  fast  can 
be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  also  appears  that  great 
uncertainty  and  arbitrariness  prevailed,  both  with 
respect  to  its  duration  and  its  strictness.  Origi- 
nally it  seems  to  have  lasted  only  forty  hours, 
referring  to  the  time  between  the  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection,  during  which  Christ  was 
under  the  power  of  death.  But  gradually  those 
forty  hours  became  forty  days,  referring  to  the 
forty-days'  fast  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  our  Lord. 
Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of  Lent  as  lasting  six 
weeks ;  that  is,  thirty-six  days,  as  the  Sundays 
were  not  fast  days.  When  the  four  days  were 
added  (by  Gregory  the  Great  or  by  Gregory  II.) 
is  not  known ;  but  from  the  number  of  forty  is 
the  Latin  name  derived,  — quadragesima  (French, 
careme).  The  fast  consisted,  in  some  places  and 
at  some  times,  in  total  abstinence  from  all  kinds 
of  food  until  evening  on  all  days  except  Sundays; 
in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  in  abstinence 
from  flesh  and  wine.  But  generally  the  fast  was 
accompanied  with  the  cessation  of  every  thing 
having  a  festal  character,  such  as  public  games, 
theatrical  shows,  etc.  Even  the  courts  were  closed. 
At  the  same  time  the  service  in  the  churches 
assumed  a  more  sombre  character.  The  pictures 
were  veiled,  the  organ  grew  silent,  etc.  In  the 
English  Church  the  celebration  of  Lent  was  intro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  by 
Ercambert,  king  of  Kent.  Lent,  when  observed 
to-day,  retains  its  ancient  features. 

LENTULUS,  Epistle  of.  See  Christ,  Pic- 
tures OF. 

LEO  is  the  name  of  thirteen  Popes;  namely, 
Leo  I.,  the  Great  (440-461).  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  earlier  life  ;  though,  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  election,  he  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  Rome.  It  was  to  him  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  controversy  with  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem, 
addressed  himself  in  431 ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
his  election  he  was  absent  in  Gaul,  sent  thither 
by  the  emperor  as  mediator  between  Aetius  and 
Albinus.  Singularly  enough,  also,  his  death  is 
uncertain;  the  date  varying  between  April  11, 
June  28,  Oct.  30,  and  Nov.  10:  while  otherwise 
his  reign  stands  out  in  full  light,  both  with  respect 
to  its  general  bearing,  and  with  respect  to  its  de- 
tails. It  denotes  the  foundation  of  the  Papacy. 
Leo  I.  is  the  true  inventor  of  the  theory  of  an 
ecclesiastical  monarchy  under  the  headship  of  the 
Pope.    The  two  propositions  on  which  that  whole 
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theory  hangs  —  the"  primacy  of  Peter  among  the 
apostles,  on  account  of  which  all  pastors  are  sub- 
ject to  his  supreme  authority  (Scrm.,  iv.  2)  ;  and 
the  transference  of  that  primacy  to  his  successors, 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  on  account  of  which  Peter 
himself  speaks  whenever  a  Pope  speaks  (Serm., 
iii.  2)  —  found,  both  for  the  first  time,  their  full 
and  exhaustive  exposition  in  the  sermons  and 
letters  of  Leo  I.  ;  and  he  added  (Ep.  10),  to  revolt 
against  this  primacy  is  to  precipitate  one's  self 
into  hell. 

His  success  in  carrying  out  his  theory  into 
practice  was  various.  In  proconsular  Africa  the 
Christian  Church  had,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  its 
importance.  Only  Mauritania  Csesariensis  still 
belonged  to  the  empire,  and  remained  true  to  the 
Confession  of  Nicsea.  But  that  insulated  remnant 
of  the  orthodox  Church  in  Africa  needed  support 
from  without,  and  was  consequently  easily  made 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  supporter.  Leo 
sent  Bishop  Polentius  thither  to  investigate  the 
state  of  affairs ;  and  when  Polentius  reported, 
that,  through  intrigues  and  riots,  many  unworthy 
persons  had  been  installed  into  the  first  offices  of 
the  Church,  there  followed  a  very  severe  rebuke 
from  the  Pope.  Appeals  to  Rome,  which,  a  dec- 
ade before,  had  been  absolutely  forbidden  by  an 
African  synod,  were  now  regularly  instituted ; 
and  the  Pope  demanded  that  all  synodal  decisions 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  confirmation  (Ep.  12). 
More  complicated  proved  the  affairs  of  Illyria 
and  Gaul.  In  Illyria  the  contest  was  standing 
between  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  Innocent  I.  had  conferred  a 
kind  of  apostolical  vicariate  on  the  metropolitan 
of  Thessalonica ;  but  the  Illyrian  bishops  contin- 
ued, nevertheless,  to  be  drawn  towards  Constan- 
tinople, as  if  by  a  natural  force.  Leo  I.  conferred 
the  vicariate  on  the  metropolitan  Anastasius 
(Ep.  6),  and  was  in  the  beginning  very  much 
pleased  with  his  behavior  (Ep.  13),  but  found 
occasion  afterwards  to  administer  some  sharp 
rebukes  (Ep.  15).  The  issue,  however,  of  the 
affair  is  not  known.  In  Gaul,  Pope  Zosimus  had 
conferred  the  primacy  on  Bishop  Patroclus  of 
Aries  in  417  ;  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
position  of,  the  Gallican  Church,  the  weakness  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  establishment  of  Arian 
kingdoms  in  the  country,  and  the  general  confu- 
sion caused  by  the  unintermittent  invasion  of 
barbarous  nations,  such  a  measure  of  centraliza- 
tion seemed  quite  expedient.  But  the  successor 
of  Patroclus,  Hilarius,  came  into  conflict  with 
Celidonius,  metropolitan  of  Besancon;  and,  when 
Celidonius  was  deposed  by  a  Gallican  synod,  he 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  repaired  to  Rome. 
Hilarius  also  went  to  Rome,  but  fled  in  haste 
from  the  city,  fearing  the  worst.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  bishops  to  favor  the  ap- 
pellant, in  order  to  encourage  appeals ;  and  this 
policy  was  followed  also  in  the  present  case.  A 
Roman  synod  of  445  restored  Celidonius,  and 
strictly  confined  the  power  of  Hilarius  to  his  own 
diocese ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  these  decisions,  Leo  I.  sought  and  obtained 
the  support  of  the  secular  government.  June  6, 
445,  Valentinian  III.  issued  the  famous  law, 
which,  from  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (the  spurious 


sixth  canon),  recognized  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  established  his 
ordinances  as  general  laws,  defined  opposition  to 
them  as  a  kind  of  crimen  lawce  majestatis,  and 
ordered  all  secular  authorities  to  arrest  and  sur- 
render any  person,  who,  summoned  by  the  Pope, 
neglected  to  appear.  Less  effective  was  his  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  addressed  that 
church  (Ep.  9)  concerning  certain  ritual  and  litur- 
gical differences.  The  Church  of  Rome,  he  argues, 
is  built  exclusively  on  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  his  disciple 
Mark  should  have  deviated  from  his  master  in 
founding  the  Alexandrian  Church  ?  The  Alex- 
andrian Church,  however,  seems  to  have  had  too 
lofty  a  self-consciousness  to  heed  the  anxious 
questions  of  the  Pope. 

The  most  brilliant  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  I. 
is  his  relation  to  the  Eastern  Church  and  the 
christological  controversies  then  taking  place 
there.  Eutyches  first  addressed  him,  complaining 
of  the  re-appearance  of  Nestorianism ;  and  after 
his  condemnation  by  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  wholly  threw  himself  upon  Leo, 
protesting  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  any 
decision  he  might  make  in  the  case.  As  the 
entreaties  of  Eutyches  were  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  Leo  was  at  once  drawn  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  controversy;  and,  as  was 
natural,  he  at  first  assumed  a  very  cold  attitude 
towards  Flavian.  Nevertheless,  after  receiving 
the  acts  of  the  synod  which  had  condemned 
Eutyches,  together  with  all  other  materials  perti- 
nent, he  confirmed  the  condemnation,  and  accom- 
panied the  confirmation  with  a  positive  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  united  in  Christ, 
—  the  celebrated  Letter  to  Flavian  of  June  13,  449 
(Ep.  28).  In  consequence,  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
(449)  excommunicated  him ;  but  the  only  result 
of  the  excommunication  was,  that  the  ill-used  and 
maltreated  minority  of  the  Eastern  Church  rallied 
so  much  the  more  closely  around  him.  A  synod 
of  Rome  of  the  same  year  rejected  all  the  canons 
of  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  which  it  characterized 
as  a  latrocinium  ("  a  den  of  robbers  ")  ;  and  when, 
shortly  after,  Pulcheria  and  her  husband  Marcian 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  a  complete  re-action 
took  place.  The  acceptance  of  the  doctrinal 
letter  of  Leo  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
Church  was  commanded  by  the  emperor.  At  the 
oecumenical  synod  of  Chalcedon  (451)  his  legates 
presided,  his  doctrinal  letter  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  confession,  and  the  canons  of  the  synod 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  his  confirmation.  There 
was,  however,  one  of  those  canons  (c.  28)  which 
aroused  his  displeasure  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  defines  the  relation  between  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  It 
gives  the  former  the  first  rank;  but  it  gives  the 
latter  an  equal  power,  placing  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace  under  his  jurisdiction.  When  the  canon 
was  put  under  debate,  the  papal  legates  refused 
to  be  present ;  and,  when  it  was  voted,  they  dic- 
tated their  solemn  protest  to  the  protocol.  Leo 
approved  of  the  proceedings  of  his  legates,  and 
confirmed  only  the  doctrinal  canons  of  the  synod. 
He  even  induced  the  emperor  to  cancel  the  ob- 
noxious canon  by  a  law  of  454 ;  but,  though  his 
triumph  thus  seemed  complete,  the  Patriarch  of 
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Constantinople  exercised  jurisdiction  in  Asia,  Pon- 
tus,  and  Thrace  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
just  as  he  had  done  before. 

The  meeting  between  Leo  I.  and  Attila,  the 
kin°'  of  the  Huns,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
legendary  embellishment.  After  the  battle  of 
the  Catalaunian  fields  (452),  Attila  broke  into 
Italy,  and  Rome  lay  like  a  hapless  prey  between 
his  claws,  when,  according  to  the  report  of  Pros- 
per of  Aquitania,  a  contemporary  of  the  event 
(see  Roesler :  Chronica  medii  cevi,  p.  325),  on  the 
instance  of  the  emperor,  Leo  went  to  meet  him, 
and  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he 
concluded  peace,  and  retreated  behind  the  Dan- 
ube. According  to  the  Historia  miscella  (from 
the  tenth  century,  edited  by  Eyssenhardt,  1869), 
Leo  I.  was  not  alone  when  he  approached  Attila, 
but  was  preceded  by  St.  Peter  himself,  who,  with 
sword  in  hand,  compelled  the  Huns  to  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  bishop.  There  is,  however, 
an  entirely  different  version  of  what  took  place. 
According  to  an  ordinance  issued  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  found  in  Cassiodo- 
rus'  Varice,  i.  ,4  {Opera,  edit.  Garetius,  1679),  it 
was  the  elder  Cassiodorus  who  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Attila,  and  induced  him  to  retreat  in  peace. 
Which  of  these  two  reports  is  the  true  one,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide :  probably  they  contain  some 
truth,  both  of  them.  As  Attila's  position  in  Italy 
was  very  precarious,  and  we  know  the  price  he 
was  paid  for  his  retreat,  —  the  sister  of  Valentinian 
III.  and  her  dowry,  —  the  event  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  way: 
most  probably  there  were  many  embassies,  and 
very  various  negotiations.  Under  somewhat  simi- 
lar circumstances  Leo  I.  had  to  meet  Genseric, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  456 ;  but  at  this  occa- 
sion, at  which  history  speaks  of  no  other  media- 
tor, the  result  was,  that  the  city  was  given  up  to 
plunder  for  two  weeks,  and  many  thousands  of 
its  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  and  sold  as 
slaves. 

Lit.  —  The  works  of  Leo  I.,  consisting  of  let- 
ters and  sermons,  were  collected  and  edited  by 
Quesnel  (Lyons,  1700),  Ballerini  (Venice,  1755- 
57),  and  Migne  :  Patrologia,  54-56.  His  life  was 
written  by  Arendt  (Mayence,  1835),  Perthel 
(Jena,  1843),  and  Saint*Jeron  (Paris,  1845). 
See  also  Hinschius  :  Das  Kirchenrecht  tier  Katho- 
hken  unci  Protestanten  in  DeutscMand,  1868,  i.  583- 
588  (Illyria),  588-591  (Gaul). 

Leo  II.  (682-683),  a  native  of  Sicily;  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  music.     His 
short  reign  devolved  upon  him  a  duty  of  whose 
""    meaning    he    was    hardly   conscious.     The 
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sixth  oecumenical  council  (held  in  Constantino- 
ple, 080)  condemned  the  Monothelites  and  their 
leaders,  among  whom  was  the  former  Pope,  Ho- 
norius ;  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus 
confirmed  the  condemnation  to  its  whole  extent. 
In  July,  682,  the  papal  legates  brought  the  acts 
ot  the  council,  with  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  to 
Kome;  and  between  September  and  December, 
same  year,  Leo  II.  answered,  accepting  the  canons, 
and,  recognizing  the  condemnation,  included  Ho- 
nornis,  qui  hanc  apostolicam  sedem  non  apostolical 
traditionis  doctrina  lustravit  sed  prof  ana  proditione 
tmmaculatam  fidem  subvertere  conatus  est  (Mansi, 
^>72o;  Harduin,  3,  1470).  He  afterwards  re- 
peated the  condemnation  of  Honorius  in  a  letter 


to  the  bishops  of  Spain  (Mansi,  11,  1050),  and 
in  another  to  Herweg,  king  of  the  Visigoths 
(Mansi,  11,  1054).  See  the  literature  to  Hono- 
rius I. 

Leo  III.,  elected  Dec.  26,  795;  buried  June  12, 
816.     His  first  act  was  to  send  the  keys  of  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  the  standard  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  together  with  many  presents,  to  Charle- 
magne, asking  him  to  send  some  of  his  nobles 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  from 
the  people.     Shortly  after,  he  again  addressed  the 
Prankish   king,   but   this   time   as   a  suppliant. 
There  was  a  party  in  Rome  strongly  opposed  to 
his  election;  and  one  day,  during  a  procession, 
they  attacked  him.     He  was  rescued  by  the  Duke 
of  Spoleto,  and  from  Spoleto  he  repaired  to  the 
court  of   Charlemagne  at  Paderborn,   where  he 
was  received  with  great  ceremonies.     Meanwhile, 
his    adversaries    raised   very   grave    accusations 
against   him;    and,   after  his    return    to    Rome 
(which  city  he  entered  Nov.  29,  799,  accompa- 
nied by  many  archbishops,  bishops,  and  counts), 
the  plenipotentiaries  of   the  king  instituted  an 
investigation,  which,  however,   ended  with   the 
banishment  of    Leo's    enemies.     The    following 
year  (800),  Charlemagne  himself  arrived  at  Rome ; 
and   a  new  investigation  was  instituted,  which 
ended  with  the  Pope  clearing  himself  from  any 
guilt  in  the  crimes  alleged,  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Two  days  afterwards  (Dec.  25),  the  crowning  of 
Charlemagne  as  Roman  emperor  took  place  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter.     The  internal  springs 
active  in  this  event  are  still  somewhat  obscure. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  idea  put  into 
circulation  by  the  bull  Venerabilen,  of  Innocent 
III.,  —  and  according  to  which  the  Pope  trans- 
ferred the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Franks  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  authority,  —  was  completely  foreign 
to  the  actors  themselves.     Generally,  the  eleva- 
tion of  Charlemagne  to  Roman  emperor  was  con- 
sidered an  elective  act  of  the  Roman  people ;  and, 
in  the  performance  of  this  act,  the  Pope  played 
no  other  part  than  that  of  the  first  man  of  the 
people, — its  representative.    The  relation  between 
the  new  emperor  and  the  Pope  gives  ample  evi- 
dence.    In  the  will  of   Charlemagne,  signed  by 
Leo  himself,  Rome  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
metropolitan  sees  of  his  realm,  besides  Ravenna, 
Milano,  etc.     The  imperial  Missus  in  Rome  held 
court  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  was  the 
sole  administrator  of  criminal  justice.     He  had, 
also,  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  papal 
officials,  and  received  appeals  from  them.     After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a  conflict  immediately 
arose  between  his  successor,  Louis  the  Pious,  and 
the  Pope.     As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor  reached  Rome,  the  opposition  party 
renewed  its  attack  on  Leo  III. ;  but  the  high- 
handed manner  in  which  he  put  down  the  rising- 
caused  much  displeasure  at  the  Frankish  court, 
and  an  investigation  was  instituted,  whose  pro- 
ceedings, however,  were  stopped  by  the  death  of 
the  Pope.     For  the  part  which  Leo  took  in  the 
Adoptionist   and  the  Filioque  controversies,  see 
those  articles.  . 

Lit.  — The  letters  of  Leo  III.  are  found  m 
Jaffe:  Req.  Pontif ;  his  correspondence  with 
Charlemagne,  in  Monumenta  Carolina  in  Jaff _e  : 
Bibl.  rer.  Germanic,  torn.  iv. ;  his  life,  m  the  Liber 
Pontificalis,  ii.  (though  much  distorted). 
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Leo  IV.  (April  10,  847-July  17,  855)  restored 
and  extended  the  fortifications  of  Rome,  admon- 
ished by  the  frightful  invasion  of  the  Saracens 
in  846,  by  which  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  (at 
that  time  situated  outside  of  the  wall)  was  plun- 
dered, and  immense  treasures  carried  away  by  the 
enemy.  By  the  extension  of  the  wall  originated 
the  so-called  "Civitas  Leonina."  He  also  im- 
proved the  fortifications  of  Portus,  where  he  set- 
tled a  number  of  Corsicans  ;  but  Leopolis,  which 
he  founded,  instead  of  the  destroyed  Circum- 
cellas  some  miles  inland,  did  not  thrive.  Though 
the  dependence  of  the  Pope  on  the  emperor  still 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  many  events  of  the 
reign  of  Leo  IV.,  a  tendency  towards  independ- 
ence now  becomes  noticeable.  He  begins  his 
bulls  with  his  own  name,  not  with  that  of  the 
person  addressed.  He  gives  the  title  of  Dominus 
to  no  one,  even  not  to  the  emperor.  The  acts 
of  the  synod  of  853  are  dated,  not  only  from 
the  year  of  the  emperor,  but  also  from  that  of 
the  Pope,  etc.  His  letters  are  found  in  Jaffe  : 
Reg.  Pontif. ;  his  life,  in  Liber  Pontificalis,  iii.  — 
Leo  V.  (903)  reigned  only  between  thirty  and 
fifty  days.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  compelled 
to  abdicate  by  his  presbyter,  Christophorus.  The 
few  notices  of  him  still  extant  are  found  in 
Watteeich  :  Vitas  Pontificum,  i.  32.  —  Leo  VI. 
(928-929)  reigned  for  seven  months,  and  five  or 
fifteen  days  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  him.  See 
Wattericii,  i.  33.  —  Leo  VII.  (January,  936- 
July,  939),  a  quiet  and  pious  man,  who  left  the 
government  of  Rome  to  Alberic  II.,  the  son  of 
Marozia.  He  was  very  partial  towards  the  mon- 
astery of  Cluny,  and  made  Archbishop  Friedrich 
of  Mayence  papal  vicar,  and  legate  and  primate 
of  Germany.  See  his  life  by  Flodoardus,  in 
Muratori:  Script,  rer.  Ital.,  IIP,  324;  sources 
by  Jaffe  and  Watterich.  —  Leo  VIII.  (963- 
965)  was  elected  by  the  synod  which  deposed 
John  XII.  (Dec.  4,  963)  under  the  influence  of 
Otho  L,  but  met  with  such  an  opposition  from 
the  Roman  people,  that  he  fled  from  Rome, 
and  was  deposed  by  a  synod  convened  by  John 
XII.  (February,  964).  John  XII.  died  shortly 
after,  in  the  bed  of  an  adulteress ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans elected  Benedict  V  Pope.  Otho  I.  once 
more  re-instated  Leo  VIII.  by  armed  force ;  but 
between  February  and  April,  965,  he  died.  Two 
bulls  are  ascribed  to  him,  —  the  one  returning  the 
donations  of  Charlemagne,  Pepin,  Justinian,  etc., 
to  the  emperor;  and  the  other  surrendering  to 
the  emperor  the  right  of  appointing  popes,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops.  But  both  bulls  are  evi- 
dently spurious,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
investiture-contest.  The  sources  are  found  in 
Jaffe  {Reg.  Pont.)  and  Watterich  (Vitce  Pontif.). 
—  Leo  IX.  (Feb.  12,  1049-April  19,  1054)  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  in  Alsace :  his 
father  was  a  cousin  to  the  emperor,  Conrad  II. 
He  was  bishop  of  Toul,  when,  in  December,  1048, 
the  emperor,  Henry  III.,  and  the  emissaries  of 
the  Roman  people,  at  a  meeting  at  Worms,  agreed 
upon  him  as  the  successor  of  Damasus  II.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  however,  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  be  unanimously  elected  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  and  in  February, 
1049,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  plain  pilgrim's 
garb,  accompanied  by  the  young  monk  Hilde- 
brand.     His  reign  had  great  importance  for  the 


internal  organization  of  the  church.  The  re- 
form which  was  started  at  Cluny,  and  thence 
spread  widely  among  the  monks,  reached,  through 
him,  the  church  in  general.  The  means  he  em- 
ployed was  the  synod.  With  the  exception  of 
the  period  between  325  and  381,  that  vital  or- 
gan of  the  church  never  was  in  greater  activity 
than  during  the  reign  of  Leo  IX.  Always  on 
the  road,  —  travelling  from  southern  Italy  to 
northern  Germany,  from  the  centre  of  France 
to  the  centre  of  Hungary,  —  he  everywhere  con- 
vened the  clergy  into  synods,  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  church ;  and  by  consecrations, 
ordinations,  etc.,  he  everywhere  knew  how  to 
awaken  in  the  mass  of  the  people  an  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  in  the  church.  The  aboli- 
tion of  simony  and  the  establishment  of  celibacy 
were  his  great  aims.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  deposing  every  clergyman  who  had  obtained 
his  benefice  by  simony;  but  he  had  to  abandon 
so  sweeping  a  measure,  as  it  would  strike  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  officers  of  the  church, 
The  celibacy  he  extended  to  the  orders  of  sub- 
deacon  ;  and  people  already  began  to  speak  of  un- 
chaste priests,  thereby  meaning  priests  who  were 
married.  In  his  external  policy  he  was  not  so 
very  successful.  The  Normans  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Benevent ;  and,  as  the  emperor  proved 
unwilling  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the  holy  see, 
the  Pope  himself  marched  against  the  intruders, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries 
and  Suabian  volunteers.  But  he  lost  the  battle 
at  Astagunne,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  in  cap- 
tivity at  Benevent,  from  June  23,  1053,  to  March 
12, 1054.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  his  Norman  conquerors,  but  he  was  not  re- 
leased until  he  left  them  what  they  had  taken 
in  the  form  of  papal  fiefs.  See  the  articles  on 
Berengar  of  Tours  and  C^erularius,  and  his 
biographies  by  Hunckler,  1851  (German)  and 
Spach,  1864  (French). 

Leo  X.  (April  11,  1513-Dec.  1, 1521),  b.  at  Flor- 
ence, Dec.  11,  1475;  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  and  Clarissa  Orsini ;  received 
the  tonsure  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and 
was  in  the  very  next  year  made  Archbishop  of 
Aix  by  King  Louis  XL  of  France.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  however,  had  some  scruples  with  respect  to 
his  age ;  and  he  had  i$>  content  himself  with  the 
rich  abbey  of  Passignano,  and  a  number  of  other 
benefices.  In  1488  (that  is,  in  his  thirteenth 
year)  he  was  made  cardinal  deacon  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Dominica;  and  the  only  reservation 
which  Innocent  VIII.  took  was,  that  he  should 
not  put  on  the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  nor  take 
part  in  the  business  of  his  office,  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old.  Meanwhile,  his  education  was 
carried  on  without  the  least  regard  to  the  position 
he  was  going  to  occupy  in  the  church.  Politian 
was  his  teacher  in  Latin;  Johannes  Argyroph- 
ilus,  in  Greek;  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  Picus 
of  Mirandola,  in  philosophy.  The  Humanists, 
with  their  refined  Paganism,  were  his  daily  con- 
verse :  the  Renaissance,  with  its  elegant  sensu- 
ality, was  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathed. 
In  1492  he  was  solemnly  introduced  into  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany  as  papal  legate.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  VI.  he  was  in  the  eclipse. 
The  Mediceans  were  expelled  from  Florence,  and 
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he  himself  found  it  advisable  to  keep  aloof  from 
Rome,  journeying  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
France.  But  under  Julius  II.  he  was  again  in 
favor;  and  his  luxurious  residence  in  Rome 
swarmed  with  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  and 
litterateurs  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  battle  at 
Ravenna  he  held  the  supreme  command,  but  was 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  to  be 
transported  to  France ;  but  in  Milan  he  escaped, 
and  returned  to  Florence.  While  there,  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Julius  II.  (Feb.  21,  1513).  He 
was  sick  from  a  disease  which  cannot  be  spoken 
of,  and  which  was  never  cured  (Gregorovius  : 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  viii.  197).  Neverthe- 
less, he  hastened  to  Rome,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
make  a  bargain  with  a  party  of  the  cardinals 
(Hofler  :  Zur  Kritik  und  Quellenkunde,  etc.,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna, 
Philos.-Hist.  Classe,  vol.  xxviii.).  He  was  elected 
and  enthroned  under  the  loud  applause  of  the 
people. 

His  foreign  policy,  always  ambiguous,  and  often 
false,  had  in  reality  no  other  aim  than  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Medici,  —  the  throne 
of  Xaples  for  his  brother  Julian,  and  Tuscany, 
with  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  for  his  nephew  Lorenzo. 
For  this  purpose  he  connived  at  the  French  plans 
against  Milan,  and  formed  a  secret  alliance  with 
Louis  XII.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  he 
offered  to  renew  the  alliance,  on  the  condition  of 
the  surrender  of  the  crown  of  Naples  to  Julian  ; 
and,  when  Francis  declined,  he  immediately  joined 
the  anti-French  league.  But  the  brilliant  victory 
at  Marignana  (Sept.  13,  1515)  compelled  him  to 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Francis  I. ;  and 
at  their  meeting  at  Bologna,  in  December,  he 
had  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  establishment  of  a  concordat, 
which  gave  the  king,  within  his  realm,  the  right 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (except  in  a  few 
cases)  and  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  appointment, 
only  that  the  annats  were  paid  into  the  papal 
treasury.  The  crown  of  Naples  should  go  to  the 
house  of  Valois ;  and  compensation  to  the  house 
of  Medici  was  spoken  of  only  in  very  vague 
terms.  In  1516  Julian  died,  and  all  his  plans 
now  centred  in  Lorenzo.  By  a  series  of  abomi- 
nable intrigues  and  atrocious  wars,  he  was  estab- 
lished as  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  married  to  a 
princess  of  the  royal  house  of  France;  but  in 
1-j19  he,  too,  died.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
hatred  of  the  great  Roman  families  had  been 
roused  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
iormed  against  the  Pope,  among  whose  members 
were  the  cardinals  Alfonso  Petrucci  (who  was 
charged  with  killing  Leo),  Bandinello  de  Sauli, 
sodenni,  Castellesi,  and  Riario.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered.  Petrucci  was  decapitated  ;  and 
the  other  cardinals  escaped,  only  by  paying  enor- 
mous sums.  As  Leo  at  the  same  time  created 
Wiirty-one  new  cardinals,  each  of  whom  had  to 
Pay  a  considerable  fee,  a  rumor  arose,  that  the 
conspiracy  was  a  mere  fiction,  a  device  for  mak- 
ing money,  a  financial  operation.  The  creation, 
nowever,  of  the  thirty-one  new  cardinals,  was  a 
necessity.  He  needed  a  college  which  he  could 
"ust,  or  at  least  manage  ;  for  the  affairs  became 
more  and  more  complicated.  He  wished  neither 
paries  V.  nor  Francis  I.  to  be  elected  king  of 
Germany  in  1519  :  either  of  them  was  too  power- 


ful. Nevertheless,  he  supported  both  ;  and  when 
Charles  V  was  elected,  and  a  secret  alliance  was 
concluded  with  him,  Leo  continued  to  negotiate 
with  Francis  until  Charles,  exasperated  by  his 
double-facedness,  compelled  him  to  make  his 
choice,  and  stick  to  his  words. 

The  finances  were,  indeed,  the  sore  point  of 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.  Though  the  revenues  of  the 
Holy  See  were  enormous,  they  were  insufficient 
by  far  to  meet  the  prodigality  of  the  Pope.  The 
taxes  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  possible 
point  in  the  papal  dominions;  a  tithe  had  been 
levied  on  all  Christendom  for  the  purpose  of  a  cru- 
sade ;  loans  were  made  in  Italian  banking-houses 
at  forty  per  cent;  every  benefice  of  the  church 
was  sold  and  resold  in  Rome  :  and  yet  every  day 
the  same  question  arose, — how  to  procure  money. 
The  sale  of  indulgences  seemed  to  be  a  good 
idea,  but  it  stirred  up  Luther  in  Germany.  Leo 
instituted  a  process  against  him,  though  probably 
without  understanding  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
question.  Meanwhile,  the  golden  spring  stopped 
running,  however  much  its  waters  were  needed. 
It  cost  money  to'keep  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
busy,  to  buy  manuscripts,  form  libraries,  and 
found  universities,  to  make  all  his  friends  and 
favorites  happy ;  and  yet  the  sums  spent  in  those 
ways  were  very  small  indeed  when  compared  with 
what  he  squandered  on  frivolous  luxury,  or  sunk 
in  ambitious  schemes.  When  he  died  —  to  the 
despair  of  his  creditors  —  there  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  the  funeral 
candles. 

Lit. — Patjlus  Jovius  :  De  vita  Leonis  X. 
(Florence,  1548)  and  Historia  sui  temporis  (Flor- 
ence, 1550);  Fabronitjs  :  Vita  Leonis  X.,  1797; 
Roscoe  :  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  A'.,  2d 
edition,  1806  ;  Audin  :  Histoire  de  Leon  X.,  1844; 
Dandalo  :  II  secolo  di  Leone  X.,  1861,  3  vols. ; 
Petrucelli  della  Gattina  :  Histoire  diploma- 
tique des  conclaves,  1864,  i.  484-511. 

Leo  XI.  (elected  April  1,  consecrated  April  10, 
d.  April  27,  1605)  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Medici.  See  Petrucelli  della  Gattina  :  Hist. 
diplom.  des  conclaves,  ii.  404-452. 

Leo  XII.  (Sept.  28, 1823-Feb.  10, 1829),  Anhibale 
della  Genga ;  b.  Aug.  22, 1760 ;  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  the  Romagna;  was  ordained  priest 
in  1783,  and  made  archbishop  of  Tyre  in  1793,  and 
cardinal  in  1816.  After  the  death  of  Pius  VII., 
he  carried  the  conclave,  principally  because  he 
was  a  decided  adversary  of  Consalvi.  Neverthe- 
less, all  the  principal  acts  of  his  reign  —  the  close 
approach  to  France,  the  strict  measures  against 
the  Carbonari,  the  jubilee  of  1^2\  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  in  the  South- American  re- 
publics, the  assertions  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  etc.  —  were  due 
to  the  direct  influence  of  Consalvi.  In  spite  of 
his  encyclical  of  May  3,  1824,  which  condemned 
the  maxims  of  tolerance  as  identical  with  m- 
differentism,  and  contained  some  very  harsh 
invectives  against  the  Bible  societies,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  his  reign  was  moderation,  bee 
Artaud  de  Montor:  Histoire  du  pape  Leon 
XII.  (Paris,  1843,  2  vols.),  of  which  Scherer  s 
Leo  XII.  (Schaffhausen,  1844)  is  only  a  mis- 
erable compilation.  Kobeule  :  Leo  XII.  und  der 
Geist  der  rom.  Hierarclue,  Leipzig,  1846;  Wise- 
man :   Recollections  of  the  Four  Last  Popes,  Lon- 
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don,  1858;  Eugenio  Cipoletta  :  Memorie  poli- 
liche  sur  conclavi  da  Pio  VII.  a  Pio  IX.,  Milan, 

1863.  *    K.  MULLER. 

[Leo  XIII.,  the  present  Pope  (March  3,  1878), 
Vincenzo  Gioacchino  Pecci;  b.  at  Carpineto,  Italy, 
March  2,  1810.] 

LEON,  Luis  de,  b.  at  Belmonte,  in  Southern 
Spain,  1527;  d.  at  Salamanca,  Aug.  23,  1591. 
When  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  order  of 
the  Augustinians,  and  in  1561  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca.  As  he  always, 
in  his  studies,  went  back  to  the  sources,  —  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  —  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  suspected  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Reformation ;  and  he  spent  five 
years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  but  was 
finally  acquitted  in  1571.  The  acts  of  his  process 
were  published  in  Madrid,  1847  See  also  Jose 
Gonzales  de  Te.tada  :  Vida  de  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon,  Madrid,  1863.  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  poet.  His  poetical  works  were  published 
in  a  collected  edition  in  Madrid,  1804-16,  6  vols. 
See  Ticknor  :  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Bos- 
ton, 1864,  2d  ed.,  ii.  75-87.  '        benrath. 

LEONTIUS  OF  BYZANTIUM.  Great  confu- 
sion has  gathered  around  this  name.  A  number 
of  books  bearing  it  on  the  titlej>age  were  certainly 
written  by  the  same  man ;  but  the  relation  be- 
tween him  and  one  or  two  other  authors  is  very 
doubtful.  He  is  styled  "  Byzantinus,"  as  a  native 
of  Byzantium ;  or  "  Hierosolymitanus,"  as  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusa- 
lem;  or  "advocatus,"  and  "  scholasticus,"  proba- 
bly because  he  was  a  lawyer  or  a  rhetorician, 
before  he  became  a  monk.  The  identification  of 
these  surnames,  however,  is  not  altogether  without 
difficulties ;  and  Basnage  distinguishes,  though 
unnecessarily,  between  Byzantinus  and  Hiero- 
solymitanus. Nor  are  the  dates  of  his  life  easy 
to  fix,  though,  as  he  speaks  of  the  tritheistic  con- 
troversy (about  564),  he  must  have  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  works  which 
with  certainty  belong  to  him  are,  De  sectis,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  hteresiology,  first  printed 
(the  Greek  text  with  the  Latin  translation  of 
Lennclavius)  at  Basel,  1578,  and  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  the  collections  of  Morell.  (xi.), 
Galland.  (xii.),  and  others ;  Contra  Nestorianos  et 
Eutychianos,  a  polemical  treatise,  somewhat  un- 
readable on  account  of  its  lengthy  and  hair-drawn 
dialectics,  but  serviceable  as  an  introduction  into 
the  subtleties  of  the  Monophysite  controversies 
(first  edited  in  Latin  by  Canisius,  in  Lection, 
anliquar.,  iv.,  and  then  in  Greek  by  Angelo  May, 
in  Spicileg.  Bom.,  xii.);  Adcersus  Aphthartodocetes 
and  Adcersus  fra tides  Apollinarislorum,  both  in 
Spicileg.  Rom.  ;  finally  Duhitaliones  hypotheticce 
(Latin,  by  Canisius;  Greek, by  A.  Mai),  in  Script, 
vet.,  vii. 

To  be  distinguished  from  this  Leontius  is  an- 
other, who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, was  a  bishop  of  Neapolis,  or  Hagiapolis,  in 
Cyprus,  and  wrote  homilies,  which  have  been 
published  by  Combefis  in  Auct.  noo.  Bibl.,  Paris, 
1648.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  without  sufficient  reason.  See  F  Sar- 
torius  :  Homilia  Leontii  in  Jobum,  Dorpat,  1828. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  about  920, 
the  chronographer  Leontius  of  Byzantium  wrote, 
on  the  instance  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenetus, 


a  life  of  the  Emperor  Leo  Armenius,  which  has 
found  a  place  among  the  works  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  as  a  continuation  of  Theophanes. 
Fabricius  names  other  authors  of  the  name  Leon- 
tius, but  they  have  no  importance.  Gass 

LEONTIUS  OF  NEAPOLIS.     See  above. 

LEPROSY-  This  disease  —  one  of  the  most 
fearful  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  slow  and  in- 
sidious in  its  onset,  but  generally  keeping  steadily 
on  its  destructive  course,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill 
of  medical  art  —  has  existed  from  times  preceding 
the  ages  which  history  takes  cognizance  of  in  its 
backward  sweep,  has  spread  widely  over  the  civil- 
ized and  barbarous  world,  and  still  exists  endenii- 
cally  in  some  regions.  The  Hebrews  were  sorely 
afflicted  with  it  before  leaving  Egypt  (indeed,  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  with  their  humid  atmosphere, 
seem  to  have  been  a  cradle  of  the  disease) ;  so 
much  so,  that,  according  to  the  historian  Manetho 
(Josephus  :  Cont.  Ap.,  1,  26),  the  Egyptians  drove 
them  out  on  account  of  this  plague  of  leprosy. 
It  probably  existed  in  Syria  before  the  Hebrews 
came,  bringing  it  with  them  into  that  country. 
From  Egypt  and  Palestine  it  spread  to  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  other  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  It  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Central  and  Western  Europe  some- 
where between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, probably  through  the  agency  of  the  returniug 
crusaders,  and  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  had 
almost  disappeared  from  those  sections  of  Europe, 
and  somewhat  curiously,  as  it  disappeared,  syphi- 
lis appeared,  thus  giving  ground  for  the  opinion 
of  some  authors,  that  syphilis  is  a  debased  form 
of  leprosy ;  but  this  view  is  no  longer  held.  At 
present,  leprosy,  or  Elephantiasis  Grecorum,  is  found 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black,  and  Caspian  Seas,  in  Norway,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
and  China  Seas,  in  the  islands  of  the  Australian 
Archipelago,  in  South  and  Central  America,  and 
in  Iceland. 

By  almost  all  peoples  and  races,  leprosy  has 
been  regarded  as  a  visitation  of  God  on  account 
of  some  sin,  and  the  lepers  have  been  kept  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  Jews  were  told 
that  it  came  upon  a  man  for  idolatry,  blasphemy, 
unchastity,  theft,  slander,  false  witness,  false 
judgment,  perjury,  infringing  the  borders  of  a 
neighbor,  devising  malicious  plans,  or  creating  dis- 
cord between  brothers.  Lepers  were  considered 
unclean  (Lev.  xiii.  44-46),  had  to  rend  their 
garments  (excepting  in  the  case  of  the  women), 
cover  their  faces,  go  with  unkempt  hair,  and  cry, 
"  Unclean,  unclean  !  "  They  had  to  live  without 
the  camp  or  city ;  had  a  special  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue reserved  for  them :  and  any  thing  they 
touched,  or  into  whatsoever  house  they  entered, 
was  declared  unclean.  An  elaborate  ceremonial 
was  prescribed  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  when 
the  disease  had  left  him ;  for  which  see  Lev.  xjv. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  not  only  was  leprosy  consid- 
ered as  attacking  human  beings,  but  also  it  was 
declared  to  be  in  garments,  houses,  and  vessels 
(Lev.  xiii.  47-59  and  xiv.  33-53) ;  and  ceremonials 
were  prescribed  for  their  cleansing.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  leprosy  of  garments  and  houses  is 
not  known.  Its  distinctive  signs  were,  in  a  gar- 
ment, greenish  or  reddish  spots,  which   spread; 
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in  a  house,  greenish  or  reddish  streaks  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  which  spread.  This  was, 
probably,  in  either  case,  a  species  of  mildew,  or 
else  indicated  the  presence  of  some  fungus,  which, 
by  contact,  would  generate  disease  in  the  human. 
The  Targum  of  Palestine  regarded  it  as  a  visita- 
tion on  a  house  built  with  unjust  gains. 

The  Persians  went  even  farther  than  the  Jews, 
and  excluded  foreign  lepers  from  their  country. 
The  Greek  writers  thought  leprosy  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  sin  against  Phoebus.  The  Arabs  will 
neither  sleep  near,  eat  with,  lepers,  nor  marry  into 
families  known  to  be  leprous.  By  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  early  ages,  lepers  were  regarded  as  dead, 
and  the  last  rites  of  the  church  were  said  over 
them.  In  757  A.D.  it  was  declared  a  ground  for 
divorce,  and  the  sound  party  could  marry  again. 
In  France,  at  different  times,  laws  were  passed 
forbidding  lepers  to  marry.  The  leper  lost  all 
control  of  his  property,  and  could  not  inherit  any : 
he  could  not  act  as  a  witness,  nor  challenge  to  a 
duel.  Oddly  enough,  while,  in  general,  leprosy 
was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  it  was  held  to  be  a  sign  of  divine  prefer- 
ence for  those  attacked ;  as,  in  a  woman,  it  was 
to  preserve  her  chastity.  They  were  regarded  as 
saints,  and  rendered  much  honor  and  alms.  All 
over  Europe  the  lepers  had  to  live  apart,  and  had 
special  churches,  priests,  etc.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  special  dress  was  prescribed  for  them. 
The  houses  in  which  these  unfortunate  ones  lived 
were  called  "  lazar-houses."  They  were  generally 
located  just  outside  the  gates  of  the  cities,  in 
close  proximity  to  some  body  of  water ;  so  that 
the  inmates  could  bathe.  They  were  usually 
religious  in  character.  The  inmates  had  to  be 
silent,  and  attend  morning  prayer  and  mass ;  and 
in  some  of  the  houses  they  had  to  say  so  many 
prayers  each  day,  that  they  had  very  little  time 
for  any  thing  else.  No  woman  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  male  lazar-houses,  excepting  the  washer- 
woman ;  and  she  had  to  be  of  sober  age  and  good 
manners,  and  must  enter  the  house  at  a  fixed 
time  of  day,  when  she  could  be  seen  of  all.  A 
female  relative  had  to  obtain  special  permission 
before  she  could  speak  to  a  male  leper.  These 
houses  were  supported  largely  by  begging,  entirely 
by  alms. 

Frequently  leprosy  is  hereditary,  the  disease 
lying  dormant  in  the  system  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  break  out  at  or  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
%  proper  hygiene  the  outbreak  may  be  prevent- 
ed. ^  Often  the  etiology  is  obscure,*  and  various 
conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  it.  Doubtless 
it  is  due  to  some  poison  in  the  blood.  It  is  seen 
mostly  in  localities  where  air  and  earth  are  hu- 
mid, as  upon  the  coasts  of  seas,  banks  of  rivers, 
and  on  islands ;  and  the  climatic  is  probably  the 
largest  factor  in  its  production.  Thus,  during 
tne  forty-years'  wandering  of  the  Jews  in  the 
desert,  with  its  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  likely  that 
lewer  cases  occurred  than  when  in  the  land  of 
.^Pt-  That  food  has  any  great  influence  upon 
lie  development  of  the  disease  is  questionable ; 
though  it  would  seem  that  bad  water,  salt  or 
decayed  fish,  salt  meat,  etc.,  aggravate  the  dis- 

t'a3e'+u      ^aS  been  tnouS'ht  by  some  commenta- 
tors that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  pork 
on  account  of   its  tendency  to  produce  leprosy, 
lolent  outbreaks  of  passion  have  been  assigned 


as  a  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  Uzziah,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  performed  a  priestly  office  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  21).  By  the  ancients  it  was  thought  to  be 
contagious,  but  this  theory  has  recently  lost 
ground.  By  some,  the  disease  is  thought  to  be 
of  nervous  origin.  As  to  sex,  more  males  are 
attacked  than  females.  Neither  rich  nor  poor 
are  exempt.  Some  authorities  now  claim  to  have 
found  a  parasite  peculiar  to  leprosy. 

Between  what  is  called  "leprosy"  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  leprosy  as  described  by  the 
best  authorities  on  skin  diseases,  there  is  very 
little  correspondence :  indeed,  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  theory  advanced  in  the  arti- 
cle on  leprosy  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(American  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  1630),  that  the  leprosy 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  {Lepra  Mosaica)  is  not 
one  disease,  but  an  enumeration  of  certain  symp- 
toms, which,  on  account  of  their  frightful  charac- 
ter, and  tendency  to  spread,  would  render  the 
individual  an  object  of  aversion,  and  demand  his 
separation.  It  is  certainly  but  in  few  points  akin 
to  Elephantiasis  Grecorum,  the  modern  leprosy. 
The  symptoms  of  leprosy,  as  in  Lev.  xiii.,  and 
the  expression  used  there  and  elsewhere, — leprous, 
"white  as  snow,"  —  lead  one  to  conjecture  that 
the  Lepra  Mosaica  is  analogous  to  the  Lepra  vul- 
garis, more  commonly  called  Psoriasis.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  we  will  give  briefly  the  biblical 
leprosy,  and  then  the  modern  form.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  diseases  have  a  tendency  to 
change  their  form  as  they  move  from  land  to 
land,  and  this  may  account  somewhat  for  the 
marked  difference  in  the  diseases  now  presented. 

Lepra  Mosaica  (Heb.  Tzara'atli),  leprosy  of 
Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Its  most  marked  symptoms 
were  "  a  rising,  a  scab,  or  a  bright  spot,"  "  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesh  "  (Lev.  xiii.  2),  with  a  hair  turned 
white  in  the  rising,  scab,  or  bright  spot,  these 
being  deeper  than  the  scarf-skin  (xiii.  3),  and 
spreading  of  the  scab,  etc.  (xiii.  7,  8).  As  a 
more  advanced  case  we  have  "  quick  raw  flesh  in 
the  rising"  (xiii.  10).  In  verse  18  we  find  that 
the  disease  may  take  its  origin  in  a  boil,  with  the 
same  symptoms.  In  verse  29  we  have  the  disease 
appearing  in  the  beard,  or  hair  of  the  head,  —  a 
great  calamity  to  the  Jew,  who  was  so  proud  of 
his  beard ;  and  here  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
scall,  with  thin  yellow  hairs  in  the  patches.  These 
are  all  the  symptoms  we  have ;  and  they  are  prob- 
ably given  merely  as  initial  symptoms,  so  that  the 
priest  should  recognize  the  onslaught  of  different 
diseases  in  their  earliest  stages.  The  "rising" 
may  correspond  to  the  tubercles  of  Lepra  tubercu- 
losa, or  the  bullce  of  Lepra  ancesthetica  of  the  most 
recent  authors.  The  scall  of  the  head  may  be 
the  Morphoza  alopeciala,  or  Foxmange,  placed  by 
Kaposi  (Hautkrankheiten,  Wien,  1880)  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  second  form  of  leprosy,  —  the 
Lepra  maculosa.  In  verses  12-17  we  read,  that, 
if  the  patient  is  white  all  over,  he  is  clean,  no 
doubt  because  the  disease  had  then  run  its  course. 
In  this  case  it  is  probably  a  general  Psoriasis. 

Modern  leprosy,  the  Elephantiasis  Grecorum,  is 
divided  into  three  varieties:  (1)  Lepra  tuberosa, 
the  tubercular  form  ;  (2)  Lepro  maculosa,  the  spot- 
ted or  streaked  form ;  (3)  Lepro  ancesthetica,  the 
anaesthetic  form.  For  months  or  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  patient  may  haw 
vague   prodromal   symptoms,   as   weakness,   loss 
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of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  lassitude,  slight  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  pemphigus  blebs  (little 
blisters).  In  the  Lepra  tuberosa  the  disease  begins 
with  the  outbreak,  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body,  of  irregular  or  round  shaped  spots,  in  size 
from  a  finger-nail  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  at 
first  red,  and  disappearing  under  pressure ;  soon 
becoming  gray  to  sepia  brown  or  bronze  color. 
Over  the  spots  the  skin  is  smooth  and  glistening 
(as  if  painted  with  oil),  or  bronzed  and  thickened, 
or  slightly  prominent,  and  painful  on  pressure. 
The  spots  are  distributed  over  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities, —  face,  hands,  and  feet.  In  some  situa- 
tions they  become  confluent ;  in  some  disappear ; 
in  others  disappear  in  the  centre,  while  the  peri- 
pheries extend,  thus  forming  ring  shapes.  The 
tubercles,  the  distinctive  type  of  this  form,  appear 
after  the  disease  has  lasted  months,  or  may  be 
years ;  are  of  various  sizes,  up  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
nut at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  somewhat  pro- 
truding ;  dirty-brown-red  and  glistening ;  hard- 
elastic  to  soft  to  the  touch,  covered  with  epidermis 
scales ;  diffuse,  or  closely  pressed  together,  and 
forming,  either  irregular  uneven  plaques,  or  regu- 
lar circles.  They  are  principally  located  on  the 
face  and  ears.  On  the  eyebrows  they  form  thick 
parallel  rows,  projecting  over  the  eyes;  on  the 
cheeks,  nose,  and  chin  they  are  massed  into  irregu- 
lar heaps.  The  lips  become  thick,  swollen,  and 
protruding ;  the  under-lip  hangs  down  ;  and  this, 
with  the  prominent,  overhanging,  knotty  eye- 
brows, and  the  deeply-wrinkled  forehead,  gives 
the  countenance  a  morose  and  stupid  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  eyelids  are  everted,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  ears  hang  down  in  thick  masses.  Conse- 
quent upon  the  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  disease  of 
the  eye  sets  in.  The  extremities  also  become 
tuberculated,  though  not  so  much  as  the  face ; 
and  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  render  handling  and 
walking  very  painful.  Tubercles  appear  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
upper  part  of  larynx;  the  tongue  becoming  thick 
and  cracked,  with  loss  of  taste  ensuing;  the  larynx 
becoming  narrow,  with  loss  of  voice ;  the  breath 
becoming  sweetish.  After  many  months,  these 
tubercles  may  be  absorbed,  leaving  behind  dark 
pigmented  atrophic  places  :  sometimes  they  soften 
centrally,  and  spread  out  peripherally ;  sometimes 
break  down,  and  form  leprous  ulcers,  which  tend 
to  skin  over,  only  to  break  down  again.  Some- 
times the  ulceration  goes  deeper;  necrosis  joins 
itself  to  it;  a  diffused  inflammation  sets  in,  lead- 
ing, in  the  under  extremities  especially,  to  deep 
excavation,  and  finally  opening  of  joints,  and  self- 
amputation  of  entire  members  (Lepra  mutilans). 
Earlier  or  later  anaesthesia  develops  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  will  be 
found  enlarged  and  cordy.  The  disease  is  gener- 
ally chronic,  lasting  some  eight  to  ten  years,  the 
patient  dying  of  specific  marasmus,  or  some  com- 
plicating disease  of  internal  organs.  Or  the  dis- 
ease may  be  more  acute,  with  high  fever,  and 
reaching  in  a  few  months  to  a  state  which  in 
other  cases  is  not  reached  in  years.  This  disease 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  with  which  Job 
was  afflicted,  though  this  is  questioned.  The 
Lepra  maculosa  is  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance on  the  skin  of  a  large  number  of  red  or 
brown  glistening  spots,  or  by  diffuse  dark   pig- 


mentation, intermixed  with  which  are  white 
points,  spots,  or  stripes ;  so  that  the  body  seems 
streaked.  This  frequently  changes  into  the  form- 
er variety,  or  into  the 

Lepra  anwsthetica,  in  which  anaesthesia  is  the 
marked  feature.  It  succeeds  to  the  preceding 
forms,  or  else  begins  with  an  outbreak  of  pemphi- 
gus bulla  (water-blisters),  which,  on  healing,  leave 
white,  glistening,  and  anaesthetic  places,  or,  break- 
ing, leave  ulcerations.  Sometimes  anaesthesia 
appears  on  fully  normal  places :  sometimes  the 
spot  has  been  red  and  hyperaesthetic  for  months 
before.  Over  the  anaesthetic  spots  the  skin  often 
becomes  wrinkled,  the  wrinkled  places  being 
bounded  by  a  red,  hyperaesthetic  border;  the 
wrinkling  only  taking  place  where  the  anaesthet- 
ic spots  have  become  stable,  for  at  first  they  tend 
to  change  their  location.  The  anaesthesia  is  com- 
plete, the  patient  not  feeling  a  needle  thrust  deep 
into  the  muscles.  The  chief  nerve-trunks  be- 
come swollen,  and  painful  to  pressure.  Some- 
times hyperesthesia  precedes  anaesthesia  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  patient  is  not  able  to  sit  or  lie 
for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place,  cannot  take 
any  thing  in  his  hands,  and  walking  and  stand- 
ing give  him  the  greatest  pain.  The  anaesthesia 
is  followed  by  atrophy  of  muscles,  and  wrin- 
kling ;  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eye  becomes 
lamed ;  the  under  eyelid  and  the  under-lip  hang 
down ;  the  tears  flow  over  the  cheeks ;  and  the  sali- 
va runs  dribbling  out  of  the  mouth ;  and  thus  the 
face  ofttimes,  already  swollen  and  out  of  shape  by 
the  presence  of  the  tubercles,  assumes  a  peculiar, 
old,  idiotic,  foolish  expression.  The  flexor  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  not  being  atrophied  so  much  as 
the  extensor,  the  fingers  become  half  bent,  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  becomes  convex  and  pressed 
forward,  the  back  of  the  hand  bent  in ;  the  finger- 
ends  becomes  clubbed,  finger-nails  thinned ;  the 
hair  falls  out.  Ulceration  finally  sets  in  in  the 
anaesthetic  places,  or  the  tissues  gradually  atrophy 
aw%y  till  the  skin,  fasciae,  tendons,  disappear,  one 
or  another  joint  is  laid  bare,  when  suddenly  a 
whole  foot,  hand,  or  extremity  falls  off.  Patient 
grows  foolish  and  apathetic,  and  dies  after  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  to  nineteen  years. 

The  tubercles  are  composed  of  a  granulation 
membrane  rich  in  cells,  which  follows  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  spreads  out  from  them  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  setting  up,  by  the 
pressure  caused  by  its  presence,  a  disturbance  of 
circulation  and  function  of  the  skin;  and,  extend- 
ing into  the  deeper  parts,  gives  rise  to  a  painless 
suppuration  of  the  joints.  The  tubercles  are 
also  deposited  in  the  main  nerve-trunks,  at  first 
only  in  their  sheaths,  but  ultimately  pressing  in 
between  the  fibrillae. 

Treatment  is  only  symptomatic.  The  best  is 
to  remove  the  patient  from  leprous  regions. 

The  lepers  whom  our  Lord  healed  were  proba- 
bly not  afflicted  with  Elephantiasis  Grecorum,  but 
with  Elephantiasis  vulgaris  (Psoriasis). 

Outside  of  Jerusalem  is  a  hospital  for  lepers, 
managed  by  a  Moravian  couple,  who,  in  a  truly 
Christ-like  spirit,  care  for  these  wretched  and  dis- 
gusting sufferers. 

Leprosy  is  biblically  regarded  as  an  emblem  or 
sin,  because  of  its  loathsomeness,  its  affecting 
every  part,  and  its  incurability,  save  upon  divine 
intervention.       Again,   as   leprosy  excluded   one 
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from  the  abodes  of  mortals,  sin  excludes  us  from 
heaven,  the  abode  of  God. 

LIT.  —  The  Bible;  The  Bible  Commentary  (Speak- 
er's)  on  Levit.  xiii.,  xiv.  ;  Smith:  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  art.  "  Leper,  Leprosy;  "  Danielssen  and 
Boeck  :  Trade  de  la  Spedalskhed  ou  Elephantiasis 
des  Grecs,  Paris,  1848 ;  Viechow  :  KranJchafte 
Geschwiilste ;  II.  Vandyke  Carter  :  On  Leprosy 
ami  Elephantiasis,  London,  1874  ;  Tilbury  Fox  : 
Skin  Diseases,  London,  1877;  Kaposi:  HautkranTc- 
heiten,  Wien,  1880 ;  Good  :  Study  of  Medicine, 
vol.  iv.  —  Ancient  authorities.  Hippocrates: 
Prorrhetica,  lib.  xii.  ap.  fin.;  Galen:  Explicalio 
Lingua?  Hippoc,  and  De  art.  Curat.,  lib.  ii.;  Celsus  : 
Di''Medic.,V.  28,  §  19.  G.   T.   JACKSON,  M.D. 

LERINS,  Convent  of.  When,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  enthusiasm  of  asceti- 
cism, after  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  anchorites 
and  monks,  began  to  spread  in  Western  Europe, 
the  islands  strewn  along  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia, 
Italy,  and  Southern  France  became  the  favorite 
abodes  of  the  votaries  of  the  new  spiritual  life. 
The  two  islands  in  front  of  Cannes  —  Lero,  the 
larger,  the  present  Sainte  Marguerite,  and  Leri- 
niim,  the  minor,  the  present  Saint  Honorat  —  were 
also  peopled  with  anchorites ;  and  about  400  St. 
Honorat  settled  with  his  followers  on  the  latter. 
A  ccenobium  was  formed,  a  monastery  was  built ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  con- 
vent of  Lerins  exercised  for  several  centuries  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  church  of  Southern 
France.  In  course  of  time,  the  discipline  became 
weakened.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
Gregory  the  Great  {Ep.,  V  56,  IX.  8)  admon- 
ished the  abbot  Bonon,  or  Conon,  to  introduce  re- 
form. A  little  later  Attala  left  Lerins,  and  joined 
Columbanus  at  Luxovium  (Jonas  Bobb  :  Vila 
Attala,  m  Mabillon:  Act.  Sanct.,  ii.J23).  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the  attempt  of 
Aigulf  to  introduce  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict 
resulted  in  his  assassination  (Aldecraldas  :  Vita 
Aigulf,  in  Mabillon  :  Acta  Sanct.,  ii.  029).  Nev- 
ertheless the  moral  standing  of  the  institution 
was  generally  commendable;  and  though  the  mon- 
astery was  plundered  in  the  eighth  century  by  the 
Arabs,  in  the  tenth  by  the  Saracens,  and  after- 
wards by  Genoese  pirates,  it  gradually  grew  im- 
mensely rich.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
monks  refused  to  be  called  fratres,  and  demanded 
to  be  called  domini ;  and  a  chapter-general  of  1319 
decided  that  the  monks  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
private  property,  and  do  with  it  as  they  liked. 
out  the  real  decay  of  the  institution  began  with 
the  removal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avignon. 
Alter  discovering  how  wealthy  the  abbey  was, 
John  XXII.,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  in  order 
)?  ^t  hold  of  a  part  of  that  wealth,  gave  away 
the  abbey  m  commendam,  that  is,  sold  it.  In  the 
Eec°?d  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  institution 
partially  lost  its  independence,  and  was  united  to 
wie  Benedictine  Congregation  of  St.  Justina  of 
i  aciua,  generally  called  the  Congregation  of  Monte 
^assino.  Hence  resulted  a  great  deal  of  haggling 
Jeween  the  Italian  congregation  and  the  French 
government,  until,  in  1732,  Fleury  simply  dis- 
ol  ed  the  union.  In  1788  the  abbey  was  secu- 
red and  the  monastery  closed ;  and  in  1791  the 
wand  was  sold. 
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nus  ;  Chronologia  Sanct.  Insula  Lerinensis,  Lyons, 
1613 ;  Alliez  :  Histoire  du  monastere  de  Lerins, 
Paris,  1662,  2  vols. ;  Silfverberg  :  Historia  Mo- 
nasterii  Lerinensis  usque  ad  ann.  731,  Copenhagen, 
1834  ;  Pierrugues  :  Vie  de  St.  Honor.,  Paris,  1875; 
Raymond-Feraud  :  La  vida  de  sant  Honor.,  ed. 
by  Sardou,  Nice,  1875.  w  MOLLER. 

LESLEY,  John,  b.  in  Scotland,  1527;  d.  in  a 
monastery  at  Gurtenburg,  near  Brussels,  May  31, 
1596.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, where  he  became  canon  in  1547.  He  was  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  Roman  faith  and  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  appeared  against  Knox 
in  the  disputation  at  Edinburgh  (1561),  and,  as 
one  of  the  commissioners,  brought  Mary  to  Scot- 
land. In  1565  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ross.  He 
shared  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  cause,  and  par- 
ticipated in,  indeed  originated,  some  of  the  innu- 
merable intrigues  Mary  connived  at.  For  this 
conduct  he  suffered  imprisonment.  But  he  made 
good  use  of  his  enforced  leisure  by  gathering  ma- 
terials for  his  De  origine  moribus  et  rebus  geslis  Sco- 
torum,  a  history  of  Scotland,  in  ten  books,  down  to 
1561,  published  at  Rome,  1578 ;  reprinted  in  Hol- 
land, 1675.  Upon  this  work  his  fame  rests;  but 
he  also  wrote  much  in  defence  of  Mary,  and  for 
her  benefit  composed  Pice  affiicti  animi  consolationes 
et  Iranquilli  animi  munimentum,  Paris,  1574.  He 
was  released  in  1573,  went  to  the  Continent, 
endeavored  to  enlist  foreign  princes  in  behalf  of 
Mary.  In  1593  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Coutances 
in  Normandy ;  but  he  left  his  see,  wearied  with 
life,  and  retired  to  a  monastery. 

LESLIE,  Charles,  author  of  A  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists;  b.  at  Raphoe,  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  1650;  d.  at  Glaslough,  Monaghan, 
April  13,  1722.  His  father  (d.  1671)  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  of  Raphoe,  and  of  Clogher 
successively.  Charles  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1671;  removed  to  England, 
and  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  but  in  1680  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  in  1687;  became  chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Connor,  but  lost  his  position  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary.  In  this  he  was  true 
to  his  family  traditions  (for  his  father  had  been 
privy  councillor  to  Charles  I.)  and  to  his  declared 
preferences.  In  1689  he  went  to  England,  and 
for  twenty  years  lived  unmolested,  carrying 
vigorously  on  his  controversies  against  Quakers, 
Socinians,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and,  above 
all,  Deists.  In  1710  he  published  The  Good  Old 
Cause;  or,  lying  in  Truth,  —  a  pamphlet  against 
Bishop  Burnet,  with  whom  he  had  had  previously 
a  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, to  which  he  as  a  non-juror  held ;  and  soon 
after  fled  to  the  Pretender,  at  Bar-le-Duc.  He 
staid  faithfully  in  the  Pretender's  service,  tried 
to  win  the  latter  to  Protestantism,  shared  his 
hopes  and  misfortunes ;  but  in  1721  he  obtained 
permission  to  return  home,  where  he  soon  after 
died. 

Leslie  is  now  remembered  principally  by  one 
book,  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the _  Deists, 
wherein  the  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
demonstrated  by  Infallible  Proof  from  Four  Rules, 
which  are  Incompatible  to  any  Imposture  that  ever  yet 
has  been,  or  that  can  possibly  be,  London,  1697  (often 
reprinted,  e.g.,  in  Bonn's  Christian  Evidences,  Lon- 
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don,  1867,  pp.  367-387).  In  Bohn's  edition  it  is 
stated  that  the  rough  draft  of  it  was  written  in 
three  days,  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  simple 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  Thomas, 
first  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  said,  on  perusing  it,  "I 
thought  I  was  a  Christian  before,  but  now  I  am 
sure  of  it."  The  argument  has  been  thus  given  : 
"The  Christian  religion  consists  of  facts  and  doc- 
trines, the  one  depending  on  the  other ;  so  that, 
if  the  facts  are  true,  the  doctrines  must  be  true. 
The  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  certainly 
known,  if  it  be  attended  with  certain  marks  such 
as  no  false  fact  can  possibly  have."  These  marks, 
as  stated  by  Leslie,  are  four:  "1st,  That  the 
matter  of  fact  be  such  as  that  men's  outward 
senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be  judges  of  it ; 
2d,  That  it  be  done  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world ;  3d,  That  not  only  public  monuments  be 
kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  outward  actions 
be  performed ;  4th,  That  such  monuments,  and 
such  actions  or  observances,  be  instituted,  and 
do  commence,  from  the  time  that  the  matter  of 
fact  was  done."  Leslie  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  facts  of  Christianity  have  these  marks,  there- 
fore Christianity  is  the  true  religion.  Besides 
this  work,  he  wrote  many  others :  A  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Jews  (1698)  ;  The  Truth  of 
Christianity  demonstrated  in  a  Dialogue  betwixt  a 
Christian  and  a  Deist,  wherein  the  Case  of  the  Jews 
is  likewise  considered;  The  Snake  in  the  Grass 
(1696,  against  the  Quakers),  etc.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  he  "  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  who  was 
not  to  be  reasoned  against."  Bishop  Home  men- 
tions that  he  (Leslie)  "  is  said  to  have  brought 
more  persons  from  other  persuasions  into  the 
Church  of  England  than  any  man  ever  did." 
Leslie  was  an  intense  High-Churchman,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Dissenters  the  same  rough-shod  logic 
he  did  to  the  Deists ;  declaring,  that,  since  they 
had  not  possession  of  the  ground,  they  m  ust  show 
cause  why  they  should  exist.  His  activity  as  a 
politician  was  quite  as  great  as  a  theologian. 
For  nearly  seven  years  (1704-11)  he  maintained  a 
paper  entitled  Rehearsals,  or  a  View  of  the  Times, 
their  Principles  and  Practices  (2d  ed.  1750,  6  vols.), 
"  published  at  first  once,  and  afterwards  twice, 
a  week;  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and 
entirely  confined  to  the  state  of  public  affairs." 
He  collected  and  published  his  Theological  Works 
himself,  London,  1721,  2  vols,  folio.  They  have 
since  been  republished  (Oxford,  1832,  7  vols.  8vo), 
with  a  Life  prefixed. 

LESS,  Gottfried,  b.  at  Conitz,  West  Prussia, 
Jan.  31,  1736;  d.  at  Hanover,  Aug.  28,  1797. 
He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle ;  travelled 
in  Holland  and  England ;  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Gottingen,  1763,  and  court- 
preacher  at  Hanover  in  1791.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer.  Influenced  by  the  Pietism  reign- 
ing in  Halle,  and  by  the  lectures  of  Baumgarten, 
Wolff's  most  prominent  disciple,  he  stands  in 
literature  as  a  transition  from  orthodoxy,  through 
Pietism  and  Wolffianism,  to  rationalism.  His 
principal  works  are  :  Beweis  der  Warheit  der  christ- 
lichen  Religion,  Bremen,  1768,  5th  ed.,  1785  [part 
of  which  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title,  A  uthenticily,  Uncorrupled  Preservation,  and 
Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1804; 
reprinted  in  Bohn's  Christian  Treasury,  London, 
1863]  ;  Handb.  d.  christl.  Moral,  1777,  4th  ed.,  1787. 


Even  his  dogmatical  works,  Handbuch  d.  christl. 
Religionstheorie,  etc.,  have  a  decidedly  practical 
and  apologetical  character.  See  his  biography  by 
Holscher,  Hanover,  1797-  WAGENMANN. 

LESSING,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  b.  at  Kamenz 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  Jan.  22, 1729  ;  d.  at  Brunswick, 
Feb.  15,  1781.  His  father,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
took  him  out  of  the  school  of  Kamenz,  because 
the  rector,  in  an  opening  address,  had  called  the 
theatre  a  school  of  eloquence.  Nevertheless, 
when  in  1746  young  Lessing  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  to  study  theology,  it  was  the 
stage,  where  just  at  that  moment  the  famous 
actress  Neuber  shone  her  brightest,  which  occu- 
pied the  larger  portion  of  his  attention.  He 
studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  philology ;  and 
in  each  of  these  departments  of  science  he,  in 
course  of  time,  not  only  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  acquired  real  insight. 
Nevertheless,  aesthetics,  literature,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  drama,  formed  the  true  field  of  his 
genius.  In  1748  Neuber  brought  out  Lessing's  first 
play  {Der  junge  Gelehrte)  on  the  stage;  and  in 
the  same  year  Lessing  removed  to  Berlin,  where, 
with  various  incidental  interruptions,  he  resided 
till  1760.  In  Berlin  he  exclusively  occupied  him- 
self with  literary  work,  though  for  some  time  he 
still  wore  the  title  of  Studiosus  tnedicince.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire,  whose  pleas 
in  the  notorious  suit  against  Hirsch  he  translated 
into  German.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai,  with  whom  he  edited 
the  Briefe,  die  neueste  Litteratur  betreffend.  Many 
of  his  criticisms  attracted  attention.  His  new 
drama,  Miss  Sara  Sampson  (1755),  produced  a 
sensation.  He  began  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self. In  1760  he  accepted  a  position  as  secretary 
to  Gen.  von  Tauentzien  at  Breslau,  and  there  he 
remained  till  1765.  The  life  in  the  barracks  did 
not  displease  him  ;  and  he  found  time  to  continue 
his  studies,  and  write  Laokoon  and  Minna  von 
Barnlielm.  The  prospect  of  a  position  as  librarian 
in  Berlin  allured  him  away  from  Breslau,  but 
deceived  him.  In  1766  he  went  to  Hamburg  as 
a  kind  of  artistic  director  of  the  theatre  of  the 
city  ;  and  there  he  staid  till  1770,  to  which  period 
belong  his  Dramarturyie  and  his  archaeological 
controversy  with  Klotz.  In  1770  he  was  appointed 
librarian  at  Wolfenbuttel;  and  while  there  he 
published  Emilie  Galotti  (1772)  and  Nathan  der 
Weise  (1779,  translated  into  English  by  Ellen 
Frothingham,  New  York,  1871),  Die  Erziehung 
des  Menschengeschlechts  (1780),  and  the  Fragmente 
eines  Ungenannten  (1774-78)  [partially  translated 
into  English,  Fragments  from  Reimarus,  London, 
1879],  together  with  the  whole  Goeze  controversy. 

The  influence  which  Lessing  exercised  on  Ger- 
man literature,  through  his  criticism  and  through 
his  dramas,  was  decisive,  and  is  unmistakable 
with  respect  to  its  character.  More  obscure  is 
his  relation  to  theology.  If  those  who  still  make 
a  distinction  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
the  Christian  religion  are  right,  then  they  may 
point  to  Lessing  as  their  predecessor  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  theological  school.  If,  indeed, 
this  so-called  religion  of  Christ  is  the  true  Chris- 
tianity, then  Lessing  was  certainly  a  true  Chris- 
tian, a  Protestant  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word; 
and  he  has  carried  farther  the  work  of  Luther. 
But  if,  on  the  other  side,  those  are  right,  who,  on 
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the  instance  of  Schleiermacher,  consider  the  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and 
not  the  doctrinal  system,  as  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, then  Lessing  was,  in  spite  of  the  deep 
veneration  which  he  always  nourished  for  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  not  a  Christian  man.  His  theologi- 
cal stand-point  is  very  difficult  to  define.  First,  as 
he  confesses  himself,  he  often  spoke  as  a  learner, 
not  as  a  teacher.  Next,  he  evidently  went  through 
an  important  development  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  But  again,  the  character  of  this  de- 
velopment is  not  perfectly  clear.  F.  H.  Jacobi 
has  published  a  conversation  which  he  held  with 
Lessing  at  Wolfenbuttel,  July  6  and  7,  1780 ;  and 
the  conversation  shows  that  Lessing  ended  a  con- 
firmed Spinozist ;  while  Wackernagel,  Stirm,  and 
others  think  that  they  have  discovered  in  his 
Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts  a  decided  prog- 
ress towards  Christianity.  Both  these  opinions 
are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that,  even  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
Lessing's  theological  stand-point  was  still  in  the 
process  of  formation ;  that  is,  unfinished,  unsettled. 
See  also  arts  Goeze,  and  Wolfenbuttel  Frag- 
ments, 

Lit.  —  Collected  editions  of  Lessing's  works 
are  very  numerous,  that  by  Hempel  the  most 
complete.  His  life  was  written  by  Th.  W  Dan- 
zel  (vol.  i.,  1850)  and  G.  E.  Guhrauer  (vol.  ii., 
1853-54),  new  edition  by  Maltzahn  and  Box- 
berger,  Berlin,  1880  ;  [by  J.  Claassen,  Giiters- 
loh,  1881,  2  vols.,  and  by  A.  Duntzer,  Leipzig, 
1882].  See  H.  Ritter  :  Ueber  L.  philosoph.  unci 
religiose  Grundsatze,  Gottingen,  1847;  Schwarz  : 
Lessing  als  Theolog,  Halle,  1854 ;  Beyschlag  : 
Nathar,  aer  Weise  und  das  positive  Christenthum, 
Berlin,  1863.  CARL  bertheatj. 

LESSIUS,  Leonhard,  b.  at  Brecht-in-Brabant, 
Oct.  1,  1554;  d.  at  Louvain,  Jan.  5,  1623.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesu,  and  teacher 
of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Louvain.  He  owed 
his  reputation  principally  to  his  work  on  morals, 
Libri  IV  de  Justitia,  1605  (afterwards  often  re- 
printed), though  it  shows  the  same  marks  of 
sophistry  as  most  works  on  morals  by  Jesuits. 
At  present  he  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Augustinian  controver- 
sies. The  Pope  having  condemned  seventy-six 
propositions  in  the  writings  of  Bajus  (1567), 
Lessius  went  so  far  in  his  polemics  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  Louvain,  in  1587,  found  occasion  to  con- 
demn as  Pelagian  thirty-four  propositions  drawn 
from  his  works  and  those  of  Hamel,  another 
Jesuit.    See  Alegambe  :   Bibl.  Script.  Societatis 

■/««,,p.  301.  L.  pELT. 

LESTINES,  Synod  of.  At  Liftinai,  or  Lestines, 
a  royal  villa  near  Binche  in  Hainault,  the  second 
Austrasian  synod  during  the  reign  of  Carloman 
was  held,  probably  in  743,  The  acts  of  that  synod 
are  m  many  respects  nothing  but  a  confirmation 
ot  the  acts  of  the  first  Austrasian  synod  of  742. 
At  some  points,  however,  the  tendency  of  model- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Australia 
alter  that  of  the  primitive  Church  stands  out  quite 
prominently,  and  with  respect  to  immense  secu- 
lamation,  under  the  Carolingians,  of  the  estates 
m  the  Lnurch,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  for- 
mal dimsw  between  Church  and  State,  the  acts 
«*.  ol  great  interest.  See  Paul  Roth  :  D.  Saku- 
"insation  des  Kirchenguts  unter  den  Karolingern, 


in  the    Munich  Historical  Jahrbuch,   1865,   i.   p. 
275.  JULIUS  WEIZSACKER. 

LEUSDEN,  Johannes,  b.  at  Utrecht,  April  26 
1624;  d.  there  Sept.  30,  1699.  He  studied  the- 
ology, and  especially  Oriental  languages,  in  his 
native  city  and  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Utrecht  in  1650.  His 
lectures,  distinguished  by  clearness  and  learning, 
were  much  frequented;  and  his  elementary  He- 
brew grammar  and  dictionary  (1688)  were  much 
used.  He  edited  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1617),  the 
Greek  Testament  (1675  and  often),  the  Septuagint 
(1683),  and  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  and  wrote 
valuable  philological  treatises  and  commentaries. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  found  in  Bur- 
mann:  Traject.  erudit.,  pp.  187-191.  See  also  J. 
Fabricius  :  Hist.  Bibl.  Fabr.,  i.  p.  244. 

LE'VI.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

LEVI'ATHAN,  described  in  a  highly  poetical, 
but  not  a  legendary  or  hyperbolical,  manner,  in 
Job.  xli.,  is  probably,  in  that  passage,  the  croco- 
dile, which  Tristram  thus  describes:  "The  whole 
head,  back,  and  tail  are  covered  with  quadrangular 
horny  plates  or  scales,  which  not  only  protect  the 
body,  a  rifle-ball  glancing  off  from  them  as  from 
a  rock,  but  also  serve  as  ballast,  enabling  the 
creature  to  sink  rapidly,  on  being  disturbed,  by 
merely  expelling  the  air  from  its  lungs."  The 
crocodile  is  now  rarely  seen,  even  in  Upper  Egypt, 
although  once  common  up  to  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  The  "  leviathan  "  of  Ps.  lxxiv.  14  and 
Isa.  xxvii.  1  is  also  the  crocodile ;  but  in  Ps.  civ. 
26  the  word  is  probably  used  of  the  whale.  By 
"whirlpool,"  in  the  margin  of  Job  xli.  (A.V.), 
is  probably  meant  a  sperm-whale.  See  Eastwood 
and  Wright  :  Bible  Word  Book. 

LEVIRATE  MARRIAGE.  This  is  the  name 
applied  to  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen. 
xxxviii.),  and  re-ordained  by  Moses  (Deut.  xxv. 
5-10),  that,  when  an  Israelite  died  without  leav- 
ing male  issue,  his  brother  resident  with  him  was 
compelled  to  marry  the  widow  (cf.  also  Matt, 
xxii.  24).  The  first-born  son  issuing  from  this 
marriage  was  to  continue  the  deceased  brother's 
family,  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel.  In 
case  a  man  only  left  daughters,  and  no  brother  to 
marry  his  widow,  then  the  daughters  were  married 
to  men  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  who  had  to 
keep  up  the  name  and  patrimony  of  the  deceased. 
In  case  a  man  left  children,  the  brother  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  the  deceased's  wife  (Lev.  xviii. 
16,  xx.  21).  In  case  of  a  brother  living  in  a  far 
distance,  he  was  dispensed  from  the  levirate  law. 
When  there  was  no  brother  alive,  the  levirate 
law,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Ruth,  extended 
to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  husband. 
As  sometimes  damages  were  connected  with  an- 
other marriage,  a  good  many  tried  to  get  rid  of 
the  levirate  law.  There  existed  no  legal  objec- 
tion, but  a  moral  one,  in  a  certain  sense.  In  case 
of  unwillingness,  the  brother's  wife  could  cite 
him  before  the  elders.  If  he  there  insisted  upon 
his  intention,  and  the  court  did  not  regard  his 
reasons  as  satisfactory,  the  widow  had  to  "loose 
his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face, 
saying,  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house.  And  his 
name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him 
that  hath  his  shoe  loosed  "  (Deut.  xxv.  9  sq.). 
Different   is   the  case  in  Ruth  iv.  7,   where  the 
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nearest  kinsman  who  resigned  the  right  or  duty 
(being  neither  the  brother-in-law  of  Ruth  nor 
Mahlon's  brother)  drew  off  his  shoe.  This  pluck- 
ing off  the  shoe  was  an  ancient  symbol  of  ceding 
a  property.  The  widow  was  not  to  marry  another 
man  so  long  as  she  thought  it  possible  that  her 
brother-in-law  would  fulfil  his  duty :  if  she  did, 
such  a  connection  was  regarded  as  adultery,  and 
the  offender  was  burnt  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  High 
priests  (Lev.  xxi.  14)  were  not  bound  to  adhere 
to  this  law.  That  this  law  was  yet  in  full  power 
in  the  time  of  Jesus,  we  see  from  Matt.   xxii. 

24  sq.  LEYRER. 

LE'VITES.  The  Levites  are  the  descendants 
of  Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob,  by  Leah  (Gen. 
xxix.  34,  xxxv.  23).  This  name  was  given  to 
him  by  his  mother,  with  the  assurance,  "  This 
time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto  me."  One 
fact  only  is  recorded  of  him,  the  deed  perpetrated 
with  his  brother  Simeon  upon  the  Shechemites 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  25  sq.),  in  consequence  of  which, 
Jacob  has  no  blessing  for  these  two  sons,  but 
rather,  "  cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ; 
and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.  I  will  divide 
them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel"  (Gen. 
xlix.  5  sq.).  Levi  died  in  Egypt,  aged  a  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years ;  left  three  sons,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  16), 
from  whom  went  forth  eight  branches  (Exod.  vi. 
17-19;  Num.  iii.  17-39  [comp.  1  Chron.  vi.  1 
sq.,  and  xxiii.]), — two  from  Gershon,  Libni  (for 
which  1  Chron.  xxiii.  7  reads  Ladan)  and  Shimei ; 
four  from  Kohath,  Amram  (to  whom  belonged 
Moses  and  Aaron),  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel ;  and 
two  from  Merari,  Mahali  and  Muslii.  When, 
after  the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  Moses  called 
upon  those  who  were  on  the  Lord's  side,  the  Le- 
vites gathered  themselves  together  unto  him,  and 
slew  those  who  had  sinned  (Exod.  xxxii.  26  sq.). 
In  them  the  zeal  of  their  progenitor  was  revived, 
but  not  for  their  own,  but  for  God's  honor  ;  and 
for  this  cause  the  curse  resting  upon  them  is 
changed  into  a  blessing. 

From  this  time  they  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion :  they  become  consecrated  unto  the  Lord. 
According  to  Exod.  xiii.  every  first-born  of  man 
or  cattle  is  dedicated  unto  Jehovah  since  the  exo- 
dus from  Egypt.  In  place  of  the  first-born  of 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  Jehovah  now  takes  the 
Levites  (Num.  viii.  16),  and,  instead  of  their  cattle, 
that  of  the  Levites  (iii.  45).  Since,  according  to 
verse  43,  all  the  first-born  males  were  22,273,  the 
number  of  the  Levites,  however,  only  was  22,000, 
the  surplus  is  equalized  by  a  redemption  money  of 
five  shekels  apiece,  to  be  paid  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (iii.  46-51).  As  to  the  significance  of  the 
representation  of  the  first-born  by  the  Levites, 
the  following  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  As  the 
Egyptians,  on  account  of  their  sinfulness,  were 
judged  in  their  first-born  ones,  who  thus  became 
vicariously  a  sacrifice  for  the  whole,  which  was 
tc  be  destroyed;  so,  likewise,  Israel,  on  the  con- 
trary, whom  Jehovah  has  elected,  and  redeemed 
from  human  slavery,  in  testimony  thereof  that 
its  very  existence  and  possession  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  divine  grace,  was  to  bring  vicariously 
the.  first-born  of  his  domestic  blessing  for  the 
whole,  as  a  payment  to  God.  But  the  offering 
of  men  is  not  effected  by  killing,  but  by  their 
dedication  to  a  continual  service  in  the  sanctuary 


(1  Sam.  i.  22,  28).  Since,  however,  the  people,  on 
account  of  its  impurity,  cannot  approach  God  in 
the  holy  place,  and  consequently  cannot  appoint 
from  its  midst  the  servants  for  a  continual  ser- 
vice, in  place  of  the  first-born,  one  tribe  is  by 
divine  election  permanently  taken  away  from  its 
usual  avocation,  and  is  placed  in  a  near  relation- 
ship to  Jehovah,  to  perform  the  service  in  the 
holy  place,  thus  mediating  to  the  people  the  com- 
munion of  the  sanctuary.  The  Levites  are  thus, 
in  the  first  place,  the  living  sacrifice  with  which 
the  people  pays  Jehovah  what  it  owes  unto  him ; 
in  the  second  place,  they  are  the  substitute  for 
the  first-born.  In  their  first  relation  the  Levites 
are  given  as  a  gift  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  6) : 
they  were,  with  reference  to  their  name,  to  join 
themselves  to  the  priest,  and  to  serve  him.  In 
their  second  relation  the  Levites  take  part  of  the 
mediatorial  position  which  belongs  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  tribe  of  Levi  forms  the  basis  of  a 
gradually  advancing  representation  of  the  people 
before  God.  As  Israel  as  a  whole  has  a  priestly 
character  over  and  against  the  nations  of  the 
earth  (Exod.  xix.  4-6),  so  is  this  character  in  a 
higher  degree  stamped  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Num.  xvi.  9).  As  to  the  functionary  duties  of 
the  Levites,  they  are  to  keep  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  with  the  priests  in  genera],  yet  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  latter.  The  priests 
shall  keep  their  office  for  every  thing  of  the  altar 
and  within  the  veil  (Num.  xviii.  7)  ;  but  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Levites  is  called  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  (comp.  Num.  i.  53,  xvi.  9, 
xviii.  4).  In  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
the  Levites  had  to  bear  the  tabernacle  and  all 
the  vessels  thereof  (Num.  i.  50  sq.),  especially, 
also,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi.  26) : 
the  latter  had  to  be  first  covered  by  the  priests 
(Num.  iv.  5  sq.)  ;  but  the  Levites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  look  at  it  (Num.  iv.  17  sq.).  The 
different  duties  were  assigned  to  the  three  tribes 
(Num.  iii.  25-37,  and  iv.).  The  Gershonites  had 
charge  of  the  coverings  and  curtains ;  the  Ko- 
fi athites,  of  the  holy  vessels ;  the  Merarites,  of 
the  boards,  bars,  pillars.  The  latter  and  the  first 
were  under  the  charge  of  Ithamar;  the  Koha- 
thites,  under  that  of  Eleazar.  The  age  required 
for  such  service  was,  according  to  Num.  iv.  3,  23, 
30,  from  thirty  to  fifty,  whilst  in  Num.  viii.  24, 
25,  it  is  said  to  commence  at  twenty-five.  This 
contradiction  is  easily  solved  by  the  assumption 
that  the  former  passages  refer  to  the  service  at 
the  transport  of  the  tabernacle ;  the  latter,  to  the 
Levitical  service  in  general. 

The  act  of  consecration  of  the  Levites  is  recorded 
Num.  viii.  5-22.  The  first  act  was  to  sprinkle 
them  with  the  water  of  purifying.  They  had,  in 
the  next  place,  to  shave  off  all  the  hair  from  their 
body,  and  then  wash  their  garments.  After  this, 
they  were  brought  before  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, along  with  two  bullocks,  and  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  when  the  whole  congregation, 
through  their  elders  who  represented  them,  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  Levites,  and 
set  them  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  first-born  of  the  whole 
congregation ;  whereupon  the  priests  waved  them 
before  the  Lord.  Thus  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tribe  of 
Levi  should  be  relieved  from  the  temporal  pur- 
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suits  of  the  rest  of  the  people  to  enable  them  to 
give  themselves  wholly  to  their  spiritual  functions. 
For  this  reason  they  were  to  have  no  territorial 
possessions,  but  Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inherit- 
ance (Xum.  xviii.  20;  Deut.  x.  9).  Therefore  it 
was  ordained  that  they  should  receive  from  the 
people  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the -land,  from 
which  the  Levites,  in  their  turn,  had  to  offer  a 
tithe  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  21-24  sq.).  The 
Levites  could  eat  the  tithes  everywhere.  As  if 
to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  failing  crops, 
or  the  like,  and  the  consequent  inadequacy  of  the 
tithes  thus  assigned  to  them,  the  Levite,  no  less 
than  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  was  commended 
to  the  special  kindness  of  the  people  (Deut.  xii. 
19,  xiv.  27,  29). 

As  an  abode,  the  Levites,  according  to  Num. 
xxxv.  6,  received  forty-eight  cities,  together  with 
their  suburbs,  six  of  which  were  to  be  cities  of 
refuge.  This  provision  includes  also  the  priests. 
Afterwards,  however,  thirteen  of  the  forty-eight 
cities  were  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  4 
sq.)  in  the  territories  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Simeon.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-five  cities  be- 
longing to  the  Levites,  ten  were  in  the  territories 
of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  Half  Manasseh  (West), 
thirteen  in  Half  Manasseh  (East),  Issachar,  Asher, 
and  Naphtali,  and  twelve  in  Zebulon,  Reuben,  and 
Gad.  But  the  Levites  were  by  no  means  the  sole 
occupants  or  proprietors :  they  were  simply  to  have 
in  them  those  houses  which  they  required  as  dwell- 
ings, and  the  fields  necessary  for  the  pasture  of 
their  cattle.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  Levites  were  allowed  to  sell  their  houses : 
otherwise  Lev.  xxv.  32  sq.  would  have  no  mean- 
ing, unless  it  is  presumed  that  other  Israelites  lived 
together  with  the  Levites. 

That  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  did 
not  occupy  all  the  cities  allotted  to  them,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Ajalon  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  Judg. 
i.  35)  and  Gezer  (Josh.  xxi.  21)  were,  like  many 
other  cities,  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites. 
The  very  fact  that  not  all  Canaanites  were  driven 
out  from  the  land  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  for  the  Levites ;  and  thus  many 
of  them  sought  refuge  in  cities  not  belonging  to 
those  allotted  to  the  Levites  (comp.  Judg.  xvii.  7, 
six.  1).  That,  in  spite  of  these  troublesome  times, 
the  office  of  the  Levites  was  known  among  the 
people,  may  be  seen  from  Judg.  xvii.,  xviii. :  other- 
wise we  could  not  understand  why  Micah  (Judg. 
xvii.  13)  should  rejoice  for  having  a  Levite  to  his 
priest. 

.  The  activity  of  David  in  behalf  of  the  cultus 
included  also  the  re-organization  of  the  Levitical 
order.  When  the  ark  was  carried  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, their  claim  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly 
acknowledged  (1  Chron.  xv.  2).  The  Levites  en- 
gaged in  conveying  the  ark  were  divided  into  six 
lather's  houses,  headed  by  six  chiefs,  four  belong- 
ing to  Kohath,  one  to  Gershon,  and  one  to  Me- 
rari (1  Chron.  xv.  5  sq. ) .  Of  special  import  is  the 
levites  being  employed  for  the  first  time  in  choral 
service  (1  Chron.  xv.  16-24,  xvi.  4-36):  others, 
i$ain>wer_e  appointed  as  doorkeepers  (1  Chron.  xv. 
"V  ,  )•  Still  the  thorough  re-organization  of  the 
^ole  tnbe  was  effected  by  David  in  the  last  days 

rll       tv!'6'  When  he  thought  of  building  the  tem- 
P'e.    The  Levites,  from  thirty  years  of  age  and 
upward,  were,  first  of  all,  numbered,  when  it  was 
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found  that  they  were  thirty-eight  thousand  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  2, 3).  Of  these,  twenty-four  thousand 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  work  of 
the  sanctuary,  six  thousand  as  judges  and  scribes, 
four  thousand  as  gate-keepers,  and  four  thousand 
as  musicians.  Like  the  priests,  the  first  class,  or 
the  assistants,  were  subdivided  into  twenty-four 
courses,  of  which  six  belonged  to  Gershon,  nine 
to  Kohath,  and  nine  to  Merari.  The  second  class, 
or  the  musicians,  were  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  choirs,  each  headed  by  a  chief  (1  Chron. 
xxv.),  and  assisted  by  eleven  masters  belonging 
to  the  same  family.  Four  of  the  chiefs  were  sons 
of  Asaph,  a  descendant  of  Gershon  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  2)  ;  six  were  sons  of  Jeduthun,  also  called 
Ethan,  a  descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3); 
and  fourteen  were  sons  of  Haman,  a  descendant 
of  Kohath  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4).  The  third  class,  or 
gate-keepers,  too,  were  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  courses,  and  were  headed  by  twenty-four 
chiefs  from  the  three  great  families  of  Levi: 
seven  were  sons  of  Meshelemiah,  a  descendant 
of  Kohath  ;  thirteen  were  from  Obed-edom,  a 
descendant  of  Gershon ;  and  four  were  sons  of 
Hosah,  a  descendant  of  Merari.  These  families 
had  to  supply  the  temple  daily  with  twenty-four 
sentinel-posts.  For  the  fourth  class,  or  judges  and 
scribes,  see  1  Chron.  xxvi.  29  sq.  This  re-organi- 
zation effected  by  David  was  adopted  by  his  son 
Solomon  when  the  temple  was  completed  (2  Chron. 
viii.  14  sq.). 

Different  from  the  Levites  were  the  Nethinim, 
who  performed  the  menial  work  for  the  Levites : 
hence  they  are  mentioned  along  with  the  Levites 
(1  Chron.  ix.  2;  Ez.  vii.  24  sq.).  The  original 
stock  of  the  Nethinim  were  probably  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  whom  Joshua  made  "hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water  "  (Josh.  ix.  27).  The  Nethinim 
of  1  Chron.  ix.  2,  Ez.  ii.  43,  were  probably  sprung 
from  captives  taken  by  David  in  the  later  wars, 
who  were  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  taberna- 
cle, replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonites,  who  had 
been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1).  Undoubted- 
ly these  Nethinim  were  obliged  to  keep  the  Mo- 
saic law.  From  Neh.  x.  29  sq.  we  know  that  such 
was  the  case  in  the  post-exilian  period. 

But  to  return  to  the  Levites.  The  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Jeroboam, 
obliged  the  Levites  to  leave  the  cities  assigned  to 
them  in  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  gather  round 
the  metropolis  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  13  sq.). 
In  the  Bible  history  of  Judah  the  Levites  are 
scarcely  mentioned  ;  yet  when  they  are,  it  is  in  a 
way  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  Levitical 
institutions.  They  are  sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  instruct  and  judge  the  people  (2  Chron.  xix. 
8-10).  Prophets  of  their  order  encourage  the  king 
in  his  war  against  Moab  and  Amnion,  and  go  be- 
fore his  army  with  their  loud  hallelujahs  (2  Chron. 
xx.  21).  They  became  especially  prominent  under 
Hezekiah,  as  consecrating  themselves  to  the  spe- 
cial work  of  cleansing  and  repairing  the  temple 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  12-15);  and  the  hymns  of  David 
and  of  Asaph  were  again  renewed.  Their  old 
privileges  were  restored,  and  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  renewed  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  4).  The  prominence 
into  which  they  had  been  brought  by  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  had  apparently  tempted  the  Levites  to 
think  that  they  might  encroach  permanently  on 
the  special  functions  of  the  priesthood ;  and  thus 
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the  sin  of  Korah  was  renewed  (Ezek.  xliv.  10-14, 
xlviii.  11).  After  the  Captivity,  the  first  body  of  re- 
turning exiles  had  but  few  Levites  (Ez.  ii.  36-40). 
Those  who  did  come  took  their  old  parts  at  the 
foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second  temple 
(Ez.  iii.  10,  vi.  18).  In  the  next  movement  under 
Ezra  their  reluctance  was  even  more  strongly 
marked.  None  of  them  presented  themselves  at 
the  first  great  gathering  (Ez.  viii.  15).  According 
to  a  Jewish  tradition  (Mishna,  Sota,  IX.  10),  Ezra 
is  said  to  have  punished  the  backwardness  of  the 
Levites  by  depriving  them  of  their  tithes,  and 
transferring  the  right  to  the  priest;  but  Neh.  x. 
38,  xiii.  10,  is  against  this  tradition.  Under  Ne- 
ll emiah  the  number  of  the  Levites  had  greatly 
increased. 

Among  those  who  returned  from  the  exile  were 
the  Nethinim  also.  Their  number  was  six  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  58 ; 
Nell.  vii.  60),  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  with 
Ezra  (Ez.  viii.  20),  under  the  leadership  of  Ziha 
and  Gispa  (Neh.  xi.  21).  Some  of  them  lived  in 
the  proximity  of  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  26)  :  others 
dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their  own  cities  (Ez.  ii. 
70).  They  were  exempted  from  taxation  by  the 
Persian  satrap  (Ez.  vii.  24),  because  of  belonging 
to  the  temple.  With  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  order  of  the  Levites,  as  well  as  of  the 
priests,  lost  its  significance :  the  synagogue  is  not 
in  need  of  it ;  although  there  are  up  to  this  day 
among  the  Jews  some  who  claim  to  be  descend- 
ants of  Levi,  and  as  such  enjoy  some  prerogatives 
in  the  synagogue  cultus. 

Lit. — Vatke  :  Die  Religion  des  Alten  Testaments, 
1835,  i.  pp.  343  sq. ;  Bahr  :  Symbolik  des  mosa- 
ischen  Cultus,  ii.  3  sq.  ;  Ewald  :  Alterthumer  des 
Volkes  Israel,  3d  ed.,  1866,  pp.  345  sq.  (English 
translation  by  H.  S.  Solly,  Boston,  1876)  ;  Kue- 
nen  :  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  1869-70,  ii.  104  sq. 
(English  translation  by  H.  A.  May,  London,  1874, 
1875);  Kohler:  Bibl.  Gesch.  A.  T.'s,  1875,  i.  pp. 
375  ff . ;  S.  I.  Curtiss  :  The  Levitical  Priests,  Edin- 
burgh, 1877  ;  by  the  same  :  De  Aaronitici  sacerdotii 
atque  thora  eloh.  origine ;  Wellhausen  :  Geschichte 
Israels,1878,  i.  pp.  123  sq. ;  W.  Robertson  Smith  : 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  London 
and  New  York,  1881 ;  W-  H.  Green  :  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  New  York,  1882  ;  art.  Levi,  in  Schen- 
kel's  Bibellexicon ;  Dillmann  :  Com.  zu  Exodus 
und  Leviticus,  1880,  p.  455 ;  Franz  Delitzsch  : 
Pentateuchkritische  Studien,  in  Luthardt's  Zeit- 
schriftfiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  1880, 

part  i.  Sq.  VON  ORELLI  (B.  PICK). 

LEVITICUS.     See  Pentateuch. 

LEWIS,  Tayler,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  b.  in  Northum- 
berland, Saratoga  County,  N.Y.,  March  27,  1802  ; 
d.  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  May  11,  1877.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  by  Dr.  Proudfit  of  Salem, 
N.Y. ;  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, in  1820 ;  studied  law  with  Judge  S.  A. 
Foot  at  Albany;  commenced  practice  at  Fort 
Miller  in  1824 ;  married,  and  became  principal  of 
the  academy  at  Waterford,  in  1833 ;  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1838;  professor  of  Greek  in  Union 
College  in  1849,  and  afterwards  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  biblical  literature ;  which  position  he 
retained  till  his  death.  In  early  life  he  became 
a  member,  in  full  communion,  of  the  Reformed 


Dutch  Church,  and  so  continued  till  the  last.  He 
was  an  eager  and  lifelong  student,  and  of  such 
versatility,  that  no  subject  repelled  him.  He 
delighted  to  work  out  problems  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  the  study 
of  astronomy  and  music.  But  his  preference 
was  for  linguistics  and  philosophy.  He  was  at 
home  not  only  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  but 
in  the  Semitic  languages,  being  more  familiar 
with  Arabic  than  any  other  scholar  in  America. 

Being  early  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen, 
he  poured  forth  during  forty  years  a  constant 
stream  of  articles  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  touching  every  theme  which  interests  the 
Christian,  the  patriot,  or  the  scholar ;  and  in  no 
case  could  the  treatment  be  said  to  be  careless  or 
superficial.  Although  he  wrote  so  much,  he  wrote 
nothing  that  was  not  worth  reading.  His  larger 
publications  were  Plato  contra  Atheos  (in  Greek, 
being  the  tenth  book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  with 
luminous  notes  and  discussions),  New  York,  1844 ; 
The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Schenectady,  1855  (new 
edition,  New  York,  1879)  ;  The  Bible  and  Science, 
Schenectady,  1856;  The  Divine  Human  in  the 
Scriptures,  New  York,  1860 ;  State  Rights,  a  Photo- 
graph from  the  Ruins  of  Ancient  Greece,  1862 ; 
additions  to  the  Notes  on  Genesis  in  Lange's 
Bibel-Werk,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff,  New  York, 
1868  ;  Metrical  Version  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  Notes, 
in  Schaff's  Lange,  1870 ;  Metrical  Version  of 
Job,  with  Notes,  in  same,  1874 ;  The  Light  by  which 
we  see  Light ;  or,  Nature  and  the  Scriptures  (Ved- 
der  Lectures),  1875.  Dr.  Lewis  had  nearly  every 
quality  requisite  for  the  successful  handling  of  the 
subjects  he  took  up.  He  had  a  keen  and  subtle 
intellect,  a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  recondite  relations.  His  styl3  was  fresh, 
incisive,  and  eloquent.  His  vast  learning  never 
overpowered  his  native  force,  but  simply  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  comparison  and  illustra- 
tion. He  had  a  profound  reverence  for  God  and 
his  word,  and  a  supreme  devotion  to  truth.  And 
although,  by  conviction  and  lifelong  experience, 
a  humble  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
would  never  advocate  his  cause  by  an  argument 
which  he  thought  unsound  or  even  doubtful.  He 
did  nothing  by  halves.  His  whole  soul  entered 
into  every  discussion ;  and  this  made  his  words 
stimulating,  even  when  not  conclusive.  His  chief 
if  not  only  defect  was  the  lack  of  a  lucidus  ordo. 
There  are  several  of  his  volumes  in  which  the 
chapters  might  be  largely  transposed  without 
injuring  the  general  effect.  Notwithstanding 
this  disagreeable  fact,  his  writings  will  long  per- 
petuate his  name  and  influence  as  a  profound  and 
brilliant  Christian  scholar,  and  be  a  source  of  in- 
struction and  of  helpful  suggestions  to  succeeding 
generations.  His  ruling  principles  of  action  are 
well  expressed  in  the  motto  in  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
given  by  him  to  be  placed  upon  the  dome  of  Me- 
morial Hall  at  Schenectady :  — 

Dies  brbvis, 
Opus  multum, 
Merces  magna, 
Magister  dom<5s  urget. 

t.  "w.  chambers. 

LEYDECKER,  Melchior,  b.  at  Middelburg, 
1642  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Utrecht,  1679 ;  and  died  there  in  1721.  He  was 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  Reformed  system  of 
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doctrines  in  its  traditional  form,  —  De  veritatefidei 
Reformatce  (1694),  De  ceconomia  triurn  personarum, 
etc.  (1682),  Historia  ecclesice  Africance  (1690)  ; 
and  from  that  stand-point  he  wrote  polemically 
aoainst  Balthasar  Becker,  the  Cocceijans,  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  Herman  Witsius,  and  others. 
His  works  against  the  Cocceijans  —  Fax  veritatis 
(1677),  Vis  veritatis  (1679),  and  Synopsis  contro- 
versiarum  (1690)  —  are  still  of  interest  to  students 
of  those  times.  A.  SCHWEIZER. 

LEYDEN,  John  of.     See  Bockhold. 

LEYSER,  Polykarp,  b.  at  Winnenden,  Wur- 
temberg,  March  18,  1552 ;  d.  at  Dresden,  Feb.  22, 
1010.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen ;  and 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Gellersdorf  in  Lower 
Austria  in  1573.  In  1577  he  was  called,  as 
superintendent  and  professor  of  theology,  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  the  Crypto- Calvinists  had  been 
overthrown  in  1574.  They  gained  the  ascend- 
ency again,  howrever ;  and  in  1587  Leyser  removed 
as  superintendent  to  Brunswick.  Recalled  to 
Wittenberg  in  1591,  he  was  finally  appointed 
court-preacher  at  Dresden  in  1594.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  his  edition  of  Chemnitz's  Loci  the- 
ologici  (1592),  and  his  continuation  of  the  same 
author's  Harmonia  evangl.  (1592).  But  most 
attention  he  attracted  by  his  polemical  writings 
against  the  Calvinists  :  Why  it  is  better  to  keep 
Company  with  Papists  than  with  Calvinists,  etc. 
His  life  was  written  by  L.  Hutter  (Wittenberg, 
1610),  H.  Hopfner  (Leipzig,  1610),  and  P.  Ley- 
see,  his  grandson  :  Officium  pietatis,  etc.,  Leipzig, 

1706.  WAGENMANTST. 

LIASWIN.    SeeLEBUisr. 

LIBANIUS,  the  most  prolific  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  sophists  of  the  fourth  century; 
b.  at  Antiochia,  on  the  Orentes,  314  or  316 ;  d. 
there  after  395 ;  studied  in  Athens ;  taught  in 
Constantinople,  but  was  in  346  expelled  from 
that  city,  accused  of  magic ;  taught  then  for  some 
time  in  Nicomedia ;  returned  once  more  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  settled  finally  in  his  native  city. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  and  also  a  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  a  poem, 
still  extant.  He  was  a  teacher  of  Basil  the  Great 
and  Chrysostom,  and  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  them  throughout  life.  Of  his  works, 
his  discourse  in  defence  of  the  Pagan  temples 
(addressed  to  Theodosius,  edited  by  Sinner,  Paris, 
1S42),  his  moral  treatises,  and  his  letters  (about 
two  thousand)  have  great  interest.  There  is  no 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  many  of  which 
still  remain  in  manuscript.  TH.  PRESSEL. 

LIBELLATICI.     See  Lapsed. 

LIBELLI  PACIS.     See  Lapsed. 

UBER  DIURNUS  ROMANORUM  PONTI- 
FICIIM,  a  collection  of  formulas  used  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  certain  important  occasions, 
such  as  the  installation  of  a  Pope,  the  ordination 
ot  a  suburbicarian  bishop,  the  bestowal  of  the 
pallium,  the  granting  of  privileges,  etc.  The 
collection,  which  was  chiefly  made  from  the  briefs 
ot  belasius  I.  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  papal  chancery,  originated  between 
'  °  and  751,  and  was  in  use  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Some  of  its  formulas  still  occur  in  the 
collections  of  canons  from  the  twelfth  century. 
£ut  at  that  time  the  changed  position  of  the 
r,nPfCJ  d  Sradually  made  its  formulas  anti- 
quated; and  it  was  entirely  forgotten,  when,  in 


1650,  Holstenius  discovered  a  manuscript  copy 
of  it  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusaleme 
in  Rome,  which  he  prepared  for  publication. 
The  publication,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the 
censor,  as  the  book,  besides  other  disagreeable 
things,  contained  the  confession  of  faith,  which 
the  Pope  had  to  subscribe  at  his  accession ;  and 
that  confession,  accepting  the  canons  of  the  sixth 
oecumenical  council,  condemned  Pope  Honorius  I. 
as  a  heretic.  Meanwhile  the  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  curious  book,  and  in  1680  the  Jesuit 
Gamier  published  it  in  Paris.  Other  editions 
were  made  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Museum  Italicum, 
by  G.  Hoffmann,  in  his  Nova  collectio  scriptor.  et 
monumentor.  (Leipzig,  1733),  by  Riegger  (Vienna, 
1762),  and  finally,  fully  satisfactory  in  scientific 
respect,  by  Roziere  {Liber  diurnus,  ou  recueil  des 
formules  usite'es  par  la  chancellerie  pontificate  du  V. 
au  XL  siecle,  Paris,  1869).  Later  collections,  from 
the  period  between  John  XXII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
and  collections  of  formulas  for  the  use  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  exist  in  manuscript.    P.  HINSCHIUS. 

LIBER  PONTIFICALIS  (in  the  older  manu- 
scripts also  called  Gesta  Pontificum  Romanorum, 
or  Gesta  Summorurri  Pontificum,  or  Liber  Ges- 
torum  Pontificalium)  is  a  history  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  from  the  apostle  Peter  down  to  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Following  Onu- 
phrio  Panvini,  the  first  editors  considered  Anas- 
tasius  (abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome,  librarian  to- 
the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
I.,  858-867,  and  translator  of  several  Greek  works 
on  church  history)  to  be  the  author  of  the  whole 
book ;  but  later  investigations  have  proved  this 
supposition  untenable.  Differences,  both  formal 
and  material,  between  the  various  biographies, 
show  that  the  book  must  be  the  work  of  more 
than  one  writer ;  and  this  view  is  still  further 
corroborated  by  the  circumstance  that  passages 
of  the  Liber  pontificalis  are  found  quoted  before 
the  time  of  Anastasius.  A  more  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  work  was  developed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
set  forth  by  E.  von  Schelstrate,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  in  his  Dissertatio  de  antiquis  Romanorum 
Pontificum  catalogis  (Rome,  1692),  by  Joannes 
Ciampini  (Magister  Brevium  Gratiw),  in  his  Examen 
libri  pontificalis  (Rome,  1688),  and  by  Franc. 
Bianchini,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Liber  pontificalis.  (See  Muratori  :  Rerum  Itali- 
carum  Sci-iptores,  iii.  1,  33,  55.)  Further  results 
were  gained,  partly  by  the  examination  of  manu- 
scripts which  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  book  in  Pertz  :  Monumenta  Ger- 
manioe  (comp.  Lipsius  :  Chronologie  der  rbmisclien 
Bischbfe  bis  zur  Mitte  des  4  Jahrhunderts,  Kiel,  1869), 
partly  by  the  studies  of  L.  Duchesne,  also  prepa- 
ratory to  a  new  edition  (Etude  sur  le  Liber  pontifi- 
calis, Paris,  1877).  (See  G.  Waitz:  Ueber  die 
verschiedenen  Texte  des  L.p.,  in  Neues  Archiv,  ii. ; 
Lipsius  :  Neue  Studien  zur  Papstchronologie,  in 
Jahrbucher  fur  protestantische  Theologie,  1879;  and 
Duchesne  :  La  date  et  les  recensions  du  L.  p.,  in 
Revue  des  questions  Mstoriques,  1879.) 

The  oldest  of  the  sources  still  extant  from 
which  the  Liber  pontificalis  has  drawn  its  contents 
is  a  catalogue  of  popes  (Catalogus  Liberii),  reach- 
ing down  to  Liberius,  and  probably  made  up 
during  his  reign  (352-366),  since  it  does  not 
mention  his  death.     The  original  manuscript  of 
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this  catalogue  is  lost ;  but  there  exist  three  tran- 
scriptions of  it,  which  have  been  published  in 
Origines  de  Veglise  Romaine,  par  les  membres  de  la 
communaute  de  Solesmes,  Paris,  1826,  i.  (Comp. 
Mommsen  :  Ueber  den  Chronographen  vom  Jalire 
354,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society 
of  Saxony,  Philolog.-Histor.,  Class  I.)  A  second 
catalogue  (Catalogus  Felicianus)  reaches  down  to 
Felix  IV.,  who  died  in  530.  It  was  first  published, 
as  far  as  Sylvester,  by  Henschen  and  Papebroch, 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  first  volume  of  Acta 
Sanctorum  April.,  not  after  the  original  manu- 
script, which  is  lost,  but  after  a  transcript  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  to  the 
Vatican  Library.  It  is  also  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Origines  de  Veglise  Romaine.  A  third 
catalogue,  finally  (Catalogus  Cononianus),  reaches 
down  to  Conon,  687.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona,  and 
published  by  Bianchini,  1.  c,  vol.  iv.  But,  beyond 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  none  of  the 
existing  catalogues  reaches ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts,  that  those 
earlier  catalogues  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Liber  pontifi calls  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
their  original  form,  but  have  been  subjected  to 
many  kinds  of  additions  and  alterations. 

The  notices  which  the  Liber  pontif  'calls  gives  of 
each  pope  are  at  first  very  spare ;  but,  after  Syl- 
vester, they  become  more  ample,  and  give  much 
information  concerning  the  single  churches  of 
Rome  and  their  property,  concerning  liturgy, 
archaeology,  etc.  ;  drawing  materials,  not  only 
from  the  catalogues,  but  also  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical archives,  the  acts  of  those  popes  who  were 
venerated  as  martyrs,  lists  of  papal  decrees,  build- 
ings, grants,  etc.  From  the  close  of  the  Catalo- 
gus Cononianus,  the  various  manuscripts  —  that 
of  Lucca,  that  of  Milan,  etc.  —  continue  with 
various  modifications  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  is  simply  one  of  the 
continuators.  Schelstrate  even  thinks  that  only 
the  biography  of  Nicholas  I.  can  with  certainty 
be  ascribed  to  him.  As  the  first  edition  of  the 
Liber  pontif  calls,  Schelstrate  designates  the  Con- 
cilia, by  P.  Crabbe,  Cologne,  1538 ;  but  that  work 
gives  only  extracts.  The  real  editio  princeps  is 
that  by  Busaeus,  Mayence,  1602.  Continuations 
beyond  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  also 
exist,  though  not  as  parts  of  the  Liber  pontif  calls. 
One  stops  at  Gregory  VI. ;  another  (Codex  Vati- 
canus)  gives  notices  about  the  popes  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  a  third  treats 
the  period  from  Leo  IX.  to  Honorius  II. ;  a 
fourth  (Acta  Vaticana)  stops  at  Alexander  III., 
etc.  G.  WAITZ. 

LIBER  SEXTUS.     See  Canon  Law. 

LIBERIA,  a  negro  republic  in  Western  Africa, 
founded  in  1820  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  declared  independent  Aug.  24,  1847,  and 
at  present  in  treaty  relations  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly 
six  hundred  miles,  and  extends  inwards  toward 
the  heart  of  the  continent  to  an  average  distance 
of  three  hundred  miles.  The  territory  has  been 
secured  at  different  times  by  purchase.  The 
colony  owed  its  origin  to  the  philanthropic  im- 
pulses of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to 
provide  a  home  in  their  native  country  for  Ameri- 
can negroes.     The  idea  of  sending  negro  mission- 


aries to  Africa,  and  associating  a  colony  with 
them,  occurred  first  to  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of 
Newport  in  1773.  He  agitated  the  subject,  and 
secured  funds  for  the  education  of  two  negroes 
in  Yale  College.  In  1815  Dr.  Robert  Finley, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and  others, 
combined  in  the  thought  of  establishing  a  society 
for  African  colonization.  The  issue  was  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  which  was  finally 
organized^  with  regularly  elected  officers,  on  Jan. 
1,  1817.  The  same  year  it  despatched  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  to  explore 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  Sierra  Leone, 
with  reference  to  securing  a  tract  suitable  for  the 
society's  purposes.  Mr.  Mills  died  at  sea  on  his 
return  journey ;  but  Mr.  Burgess  made  a  report, 
the  first  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the  despatch 
of  a  colony  of  eighty-nine  persons,  on  Jan.  21, 
1820,  from  New  York.  It  purchased  Cape  Mesu- 
rado,  near  the  present  city  of  Monrovia.  In  1882 
the  colony  numbered  eighteen  thousand  civilized 
Africans,  mostly  of  American  origin,  and  an 
indefinite  number,  of  a  million  or  more,  of  half- 
barbarous  natives.  The  government  of  Liberia 
is  a  republic,  electing  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent every  two  years,  and  a  Legislature  of  two 
houses.  The  capital  is  Monrovia.  A  system  of 
public  schools  is  in  vogue,  with  a  central  univer- 
sity, of  which  Dr.  Blyden  is  now  the  president. 

Missions  to  Liberia  began  in  1821,  with  the 
arrival  of  Lot  Cary  and  Colin  Teage,  and  their 
families,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  African  Mis- 
sionary Society,  established  in  Richmond  in  1815, 
and  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Cary.  This 
man  had  purchased  his  own  freedom  from  slavery, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Africa,  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond  of  eight 
hundred  members.  The  mission  of  the  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  of  the  United  States  was 
commenced  in  1833.  In  1836  a  conference  was 
organized,  which  in  1882  was  divided  into  four 
districts,  with  one  foreign  missionary,  21  native 
ordained  preachers,  24  native  local  preachers, 
1,383  communicants,  and  20  Sunday  schools.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  supports 
a  mission,  which  in  1882  included  one  bishop 
(Dr.  Penick),  two  white  and  six  colored  presby- 
ters, six  deacons  and  other  helpers,  356  communi- 
cauts,  and  ten  day,  five  boarding,  and  seven  Sun- 
day, schools.  The  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  established  in  1842, 
employed  in  1882  three  American  missionaries 
and  six  helpers,  and  had  276  communicants,  and 
114  children  in  its  day  schools.  In  close  con- 
nection with  this  mission  are  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Gaboon  and  Corisco,  with  their  seven 
American  and  five  native  preachers,  and  374  com- 
municants. See  Stockwell  :  The  Republic  of 
Liberia,  New  York,  1868;  and  the  Reports  and 
Documents  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

LIBERIUS,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  May  22,  352, 
to  Sept.  24,  366.  As  the  successor  of  Julius,  the 
stanch  ally  of  Athanasius,  he  became  for  a  mo- 
ment the  centre  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Con- 
stantius,  after  his  victory  over  Magnentius  in  353, 
also  possessed  of  the  Western  Empire,  sided  with 
the  Eusebians,  and  sought  to  establish  peace  in 
the  Church  by  sacrificing  Athanasius,  and  aban- 
doning the  confession  of  Nicaea.     Liberius,  how- 
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ever,  took  a  firm  stand  against  him,  and  sent 
Bishop  Vincentius  of  Capua,  and  Marcellus,  to  the 
imperial  court  at  Aries,  asking  for  an  oecumenical 
council  convened  at  Aquileia.  But  the  emperor 
preferred  to  hold  the  council  at  his  own  residence, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  court;  and  at 
the  synod  of  Aries  the  whole  orthodox  party,  with 
the  exception  of  Paulinus  of  Treves,  gave  its 
assent  to  the  verdict  of  the  Oriental  bishops 
against  Athanasius.  Paulinus  was  banished.  A 
second  time  Liberius  addressed  the  emperor,  and 
sent  Bishop  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  the  priest  Pancra- 
tius,  and  the  deacon  Hilarius,  to  him.  Bishop 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli  also  remonstrated.  But  the 
synod  of  Milan  in  355  only  completed  the  defeat 
of  Athanasius.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of 
Calaris,  and  Dionysius  of  Milan  were  banished. 
The  subscription  of  Liberius  to  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  now  peremptorily  demanded, 
but  he  refused  to  give  it.  From  fear  of  the 
strongly  pronounced  sympathy  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  secretly  arrested,  and  then  banished  to 
Bercea  in  Thrace.  The  deacon  Felix  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  in  his  stead,  and  installed  in  spite 
of  violent  opposition.  Two  years  later  on,  how- 
ever, when  Constantius  visited  Rome,  and  the 
Roman  ladies  petitioned  him  for  the  return  of 
Liberius,  he  graciously  granted  the  petition,  add- 
ing that  the  bishop  would  return  "  a  better  man." 
And,  indeed,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  with 
Liberius  during  his  exile.  "  Better  instructed  by 
the  Oriental  bishops,"  he  laid  a  declaration  before 
the  emperor,  that  he  now  agreed  in  the  condem- 
nation of  Athanasius ;  he  supplicated  the  court 
theologians,  Ursacius,  Valens,  and  Germinius,  as 
men  of  peace ;  he  renewed  communion  with  Epic- 
tetus  and  Auxentius,  the  most  decided  enemies  of 
Athanasius,  and  asserted  that  the  latter  had  long 
ago  been  excluded  from  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  the  Roman  presbytery  could 
testify.  Summoned  before  the  synod  of  Sirmium 
(358),  he  entirely  abandoned  the  cause  of  Atha- 
nasius, condemned  the  expression  b^oovamg,  and 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  where,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  emperor  and  the  synod, 
he  and  Felix  should  reign  in  common.  But  the 
Romans,  indignant  at  this  arrangement,  drove 
Felix  out  of  the  city  under  the  cry,  "  One  God, 
one  Christ,  one  bishop!  "and  he  was  compelled 
to  live  in  retirement  at  his  country-seat  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Felix  died  Nov.  22,  365.  Once 
more  in  quiet  possession  of  his  chair,  Liberius 
returned  to  his  original  orthodox  stand-point; 
and,  though  he  had  returned  by  the  aid  of  the 
Semi-Arians,  he  received  the  emissaries  of  the 
"Macedonians"  as  true  brethren,  because  of  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  confession  of  Nicsea.  Nev- 
ertheless, when,  after  his  death,  a  severe  struggle 
ensued  between  his  party,  represented  by  Ursinus, 
and  that  of  Felix,  represented  by  Damasus,  and 
when  the  latter  came  out  victorious,  a  tradition 
gradually  grew  up  in  Rome,  representing  Con- 
stantius and  Liberius  as  furious  persecutors  of 
orthodoxy,  and  Felix  as  a  martyr,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  has  caused  much  inconvenience  to 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Lit —  The  letters  of  Liberius  are  found  in 
tousTANT :  Epist.  Rom.  Pont.,  i.  422-468.  The 
attempt  of  Hefele  to  impugn  their  authenticity 
*s  a  piece  of  rather  frivolous  criticism.      Other 


sources  are,  Rufintjs,  10,  22,  27 ;  Socrates,  ii. 
37,  iv.  12;  Sozomen,  iv.  11,15;  Philostorgius, 
iv.  3 ;  Theodoret,  ii.  16 ;  Athanasius  :  Hist. 
Ar.  ad  Monach.  c.  35-41,  75,  and  Apol.  c.  Arianos, 

C  89.  W.  MOLLER. 

LIB'ERTINES.  I.  In  Acts  vi.  9,  members  of 
the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines  are  mentioned 
among  the  opponents  disputing  with  Stephen. 
Attempts  have  been  made  of  explaining  the  name 
as  designating  some  country  or  city  in  Africa,  like 
the  two  other  names  connected  with  it,  —  Cyreni- 
ans  and  Alexandrians ;  but  the  attempts  have 
failed.  It  seems  necessary  to  retain  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  Libertini  ("  freemen," 
descendants  of  emancipated  slaves)  ;  the  more  so 
as  it  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation.  During 
the  wars  of  Pompey,  numerous  Jews  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  sold  there  as  slaves.  They  were 
soon  emancipated,  however ;  and  though  most  of 
them  remained  in  Rome,  settled  in  the  regio 
Transtiberina,  many  of  them  or  of  their  descend- 
ants returned  to  Jerusalem,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Libertines,  they  maintained  a  synagogue 
of  their  own.  F.  SIEFFERT. 

II.  Libertines,  or,  as  they  called  themselves, 
Spirituals,  is  the  name  of  a  pantheistic-rational- 
istic party  which  arose  in  the  Netherlands  during 
the  Reformation,  thence  spread  into  France,  and 
finally  attempted  to  gain  a  foothold  at  Geneva. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  origin  of 
the  party,  nor  of  its  internal  development.  One 
Coppin  of  Lille  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
promulgate  its  doctrines  (about  1529);  but  he  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  Quintin  from  Hainault,  who  again 
was  followed  by  Bertram  des  Moulins,  Claude 
Perseval,  Antoine  Pocquet,  or  Pocques,  and  others. 
They  seem  to  have  had  an  exoteric  and  an  eso- 
teric teaching.  In  public  they  admonished  people 
to  refrain  from  finding  any  thing  to  blame  or 
condemn  with  one  another.  In  private  they  added, 
because  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  which  is  bad  by 
itself,  except  the  very  distinction  between  good 
and  bad ;  and  pr'watissime  they  explained  how 
God  is  all,  and  all  is  God,  so  that  the  natural 
passions  are  in  reality  the  voices  of  the  spirit,  — 
impulses  from  God.  In  France  they  found  many 
adherents.  They  were  at  home  at  the  court  of 
Marguerite  of  Valois  at  Nerac.  In  Strassburg 
they  obtained  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  com- 
munion from  Butzer ;  but  when,  in  Geneva,  they 
solicited  a  similar  favor  from  Calvin,  they  sud- 
denly struck  a  rock.  In  1534  Calvin  met  with 
Quintin  in  Paris  at  a  public  disputation,  and 
pursued  him  hotly.  Later  on  he  became  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Pocquet  in  Geneva ;  and 
in  1545  he  completely  unmasked  the  party  by  his 
Contre  la  Secte  phantastique  etfurieuse  des  Libertins, 
which  in  1547  was  followed  by  the  Epistre  contre 
un  certain  cordelier  suppost  de  la  secte  des  Libertins. 
After  that  the  sect  disappeared. 

III.  Libertines  is  the  name  of  the  party  in 
Geneva,  which,  mostly  consisting  of  native  bur- 
ghers of  the  city,  first  arose  against  the  rule  of 
the  bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and,  having 
established  the  independence  of  the  city,  invited 
Calvin  to  consolidate  their  new  constitution  by 
introducing  the  Reformation,  but  which,  when 
the  Ordinances  Ecclesiastiques  came  into  operation, 
and  the  moral  reforms  were  carried  through  with 
great  severity,  turned  around  against  Calvin,  bh> 
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terly  complaining  of  the  new  tyranny.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  they  were 
directly  influenced  by  the  Libertines  II.  See 
Stahelin  :  Calvin,  i.  pp.  382  sqq.      TRECHSEL. 

LIBERTY,  Religious.  Religious  liberty  con- 
sists in  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  a 
country  to  each  one  of  its  citizens  to  maintain 
and  propagate  any  religious  opinion,  and  to  cele- 
brate any  form  of  worship,  he  may  think  proper, 
provided  those  opinions  and  that  worship  do  not 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which 
the  civil  community  is  based.  It  includes  pro- 
tection of  worship,  and  of  property  devoted  to 
religious  purposes,  and  recognizes  the  principle  of 
religious  association.  It  has  been  called  a  natural 
right,  but  a  man  can  have  no  natural  rights  in 
opposition  to  his  social  duties.  In  its  principle 
it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  maxim  of  the  Roman 
Code,  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum  Iceclas. 

The  latest  authority  on  this  subject,  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Reynolds  vs. 
the  United  States,  98  Sup.  Co.  Rep.,  the  Mormon 
marriage  case),  thus  lays  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple :  "  Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  ac- 
tions ;  and,  while  they  cannot  interfere  with  mere 
religious  belief  and  opinions,  they  may  with  the 
practices.  Suppose  one  religiously  believed  that 
human  sacrifices  were  a  necessary  part  of  religious 
worship,  would  it  be  seriously  contended  that  the 
civil  government  under  which  he  lived  could  not 
interfere  to  prevent  a  sacrifice?  To  permit  this 
would  be  to  make  the  professed  doctrines  of  reli- 
gious belief  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Government  could  exist  only  in  name  under  such 
circumstances." 

The  practice  of  religious  toleration,  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  is  one  of  recent 
growth.  It  has  been  called  "  the  noblest  innova- 
tion of  modern  times."  In  primitive  antiquity 
the  laws  of  all  communities,  at  least  of  the  Aryan 
race,  derived  authority  from  two  religious  ideas  : 
either  these  laws  were  supposed  to  come  direct 
from  the  gods  themselves,  or  they  conformed  to 
the  customs  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  observed 
them.  Religion  was  wholly  tribal  or  ethnic.  The 
family  was  the  unit  under  this  system.  Its  head 
was  not  only  paterfamilias,  but  king  and  pontiff 
also.  Religion  was  wholly  a  family  concern.  It 
had  no  relations  whatever  to  persons  outside. 
Religion  and  civil  law  were  convertible  terms ; 
and  no  act  of  human  life  was  performed,  and  no 
relations  between  the  different  members  of  the 
same  society  established,  without  the  supposed 
religious  sanction  of  the  household  divinities. 
This  type  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  civil  law 
was  retained  for  ages,  amidst  all  the  revolutions 
and  conquests  of  history,  and  until  it  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Christian  system.  Although,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  family  was  developed  into 
the  phratria,  or  curia,  and  from  this  came  the 
tribe,  and  out  of  a  confederation  of  tribes  grew 
the  civitas,  or  polis,  still  each  one  of  these  political 
divisions  always  preserved  its  own  special  di- 
vinities, and  the  principle  was  constantly  main- 
tained, that  no  one  who  was  not  bound  to  one  of 
these  divisions  by  a  blood  tie,  or,  in  other  words, 
who  had  not  a  birthright  therein,  could  offer 
sacrifice  or  acceptable  worship,  either  to  the  gods 
of  the  particular  family  or  tribe  of  which  the 
iivitas  was  composed,  or  to  the  divinities  which 


guarded  the  civitas  itself.  All  outside  the  com- 
munity thus  made  up  were  strangers.  They  had 
not  a  common  religion,  and  therefore  they  had 
no  common  civil  rights.  They  were  regarded,  for 
the  most  part,  as  enemies,  and  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Barbaroi,  or  Aglossoi. 

In  this  strange  system  there  was  a  certain  reli- 
gious liberty  with  well-defined  bounds.  In  regard 
to  the  worship  of  the  household  divinities  there 
was  no  uniform  rule  nor  common  ritual.  The 
father  of  the  family  was  the  only  priest,  and  the 
family  ritual  or  worship  was  such  as  he  made  it. 
The  Pontiff  of  Rome,  or  the  Archon  of  Athens, 
might,  it  is  true,  ascertain  whether  the  father  of 
a  family  performed  the  household  religious  rites ; 
but  they  had  no  authority  to  modify  them  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Suo  quisque  ritu  sacrificia  faciat 
was  the  absolute  rule.  So,  in  regard  to  the  gods 
of  the  city,  the  ritual  of  their  worship  was  pre- 
scribed solely  by  those  over  whose  safety  they 
watched,  and  whose  independence  that  worship 
was  supposed  to  secure.  In  this  worship  the 
minute  observance  of  the  ritual  was  the  impor- 
tant thing.  The  expression  of  religious  opinion, 
so  long  as  there  was  outward  conformity,  was  in 
many  respects  unchecked.  A  man  might  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  gods  of  a  neighboring  city ; 
as  to  those  of  a  more  general  jurisdiction,  such 
as  Jupiter,  Juno,  or  Cybele,  he  might  believe  in 
them  or  not,  as  he  thought  proper:  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  treat  disrespectfully  the  city  gods, 
such  as  Athene,  or  Erectheus,  or  Cecrops.  For 
such  an  offence,  indeed,  it  is  well  known  Socrates 
was  condemned  to  death :  and  a  law  existed  at 
Athens,  punishing  severely  any  one  who  did  not 
observe  with  the  prescribed  forms  the  national 
festivals ;  for  such  an  act  was  an  offence  not  only 
against  religion,  but  against  the  State,  whose 
safety  and  independence  were  supposed  to  be 
dependent  upon  it.  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks, 
in  their  early  conquests  at  least,  always  measured 
the  power  of  resistance  of  an  invaded  district 
by  the  supposed  power  of  its  city  gods  :  hence, 
when  they  conquered,  they  dethroned  the  gods,  and 
by  that  means  destroyed  the  political  existence  of 
the  city.  Although,  of  course,  as  time  went  on, 
religious  opinions,  especially  among  the  educated 
classes,  became  more  rational  and  comprehensive, 
yet  the  old  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
divinities,  both  of  the  household  and  of  the  city, 
and  the  necessity  of  propitiating  them  by  means 
of  the  ancient  ritual,  remained  among  the  masses 
a  very  active  principle  of  action,  not  only  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  but  for  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards. Whatever,  during  this  time,  may  have 
been  the  private  opinions  of  the  governing  class, 
all  ancient  writers  show,  that,  in  their  conduct  of 
affairs,  it  was  found  necessary  to  respect  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  in  regard  to  the  close  relation 
between  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  the  primitive 
religion  and  the  safety  of  the  State.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  we  may  understand 
why  Christianity  alone,  of  all  the  innumerable 
forms  of  religious  belief  and  worship  introduced 
into  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era,  was  persecuted  by  the  State, 
and  especially  why  the  best  emperors  in  the 
Roman  sense  —  the  Antonines,  Decius,  and  even 
Diocletian  —  appear  in  history  as  the  most  bitter 
persecutors,  while  the  worst,  Thracian  peasants 
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and  Oriental  sun-worshippers,  are  not  found 
among  its  most  active  enemies,  simply  because 
the  Roman  traditions  formed  no  part  of  their 
religious  belief. 

Christianity  brought  into  the  Roman  world 
totally  different  ideas.  It  was  not  the  domestic 
religion  of  any  one  family,  nor  the  national  reli- 
gion of  any  city  or  race.  The  other  religions 
had  taught  hatred  of  the  stranger.  Christianity 
taught,  with  the  unity  of  God,  the  unit  of  the 
human  race:  justice,  and  even  kindness  towards 
both  strangers  and  enemies,  formed  the  very  basis 
of  its  system.  Christianity  was  a  universal  reli- 
gion, asserting  not  only  supreme,  but  exclusive 
sway;  and  therefore  the  barriers  between  different 
peoples  were  broken  down,  and  the  pomcerium 
disappeared.  These  principles  were  so  novel  and 
unexpected,  that  we  are  rot  surprised  to  find 
those  whose  conceptions  of  religion  were  wholly 
limited  to  the  exclusive  tribal  or  ethnic  form 
shocked  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  up  deities 
with  whose  worship  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
the  State  were  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  Romans.  Hence  the  Ten  Persecutions  (so 
called)  under  the  Roman  rule  were  probably  due 
as  much  to  the  novel  claims  of  a  religion  which 
aimed  to  destroy  the  old  gods,  as  to  the  revolt 
against  the  pure  morality  and  lofty  self-denial 
taught  by  the  Christians. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  systems  was  in- 
evitable; and  it  was  not  brought  to  a  close,  so 
far  as  the  legal  sanction  of  persecution  was  con- 
cerned, until  A.D.  313,  when  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  Toleration  was  issued  at  Milan  by  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius.  This  has  been  called  the 
"Magna  Charta"  of  the  liberties  of  Christianity; 
but,  strictly,  it  gave  only  toleration  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Christians,  and  not  exclusive  domi- 
nation, or  even  liberty.  The  Arian  disputes,  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Mcaea  (A.D.  325), 
and  the  adoption  of  the  creed  at  that  council, 
since  known  as  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  religious  liberty.  At  this  time 
were  introduced  into  the  Church  two  principles, 
which,  whatever  other  results  they  may  have 
produced,  were  the  prolific  sources,  for  many  cen- 
turies, of  persecution  and  intolerance  of  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  those  who  differed  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established. 
These  were  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  as 
witnessed  by  the  participation  of  the  emperor  as 
president  of  a  council  which  settled  fundamental 
Christian  dogmas ;  and  the  other,  the  punishment 
by  the  civil  power  of  those  convicted  of  the  eccle- 
siastical crime  of  heresy.  Heretics  are  defined 
in  the  Theodosian  Code  to  be  those  "  Qui  a  Catho- 
hcce  religionis  dogmate  deviare  conlendunt."  Their 
punishment  was  intended  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  belief ;  mere  disbelief  having  previously  been, 
under  the  Pagan  system,  not  punishable.  The 
nrst  civil  proceeding  against  heretics  began  with 
Constantine's  edict  against  the  Donatists  (A.D. 
olo)  ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  edicts  against  heresy  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  empire.  By  these 
edicts,  heretics  were  deprived  of  all  offices  of 
profit  or  dignity  in  the  State  ;  they  could  neither 
receive  nor  bequeath  property  ;  no  contract  with 
tnein  was  binding ;  and  they  were  fined,  banished, 
and  even  sentenced   to  death.     See   Theodosian 


Code,  published  Feb.  15,  438,  bk.  xvi.  tit.  5,  Dt 
Hcereticis. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  a  period  long 
after  the  Reformation,  the  principle  that  heresy 
was  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate, as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  offence  to  be 
visited  by  church  discipline,  is  found  embodied 
in  the  codes  of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
During  the  middle  age,  however  great  may  have 
been  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  of  encroachments  on  their  authority  by 
the  Pope,  yet  all  of  them  were  obedient  sons  of 
the  Church,  so  far  as  to  profess  the  utmost  zeal 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  within  their  domin- 
ions. Persecution  of  heresy  rested  on  the  same 
principle  as  crusades  against  the  infidel,  and 
these  grew  out  of  the  one  common  impulse  which 
moved  Europe  in  those  days.  The  civil  disabili- 
ties attaching  to  heresy  were  inflicted,  as  time 
went  on,  upon  vast  masses  of  people  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  great  anti-sacerdotal  move- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
in  which  the  actors  were  variously  called  Albi- 
genses,  Waldenses,  Cathari,  Lollards,  Hussites, 
etc.,  was  repressed,  for  the  most  part,  by  an 
armed  force,  whose  proceedings  were  character- 
ized by  the  most  savage  cruelties  and  wholesale 
confiscations.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  horror  of 
heresy  felt  by  Innocent  III.,  and  his  zeal  to 
extirpate  it,  that,  supported  doubtless  by  the 
church  opinion  of  Europe  at  the  time,  he  estab- 
lished during  the  Albigensian  crusade  an  order 
of  monks  (the  Dominicans),  whose  twofold  duty 
it  was  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  true  doctrine, 
and  to  seek  out  and  punish  heretics  by  means  of 
a  tribunal  called  the  "  Inquisition,"  of  which  these 
monks  were  the  judges,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
ancient  and  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.     (See  Inquisition.) 

Vast  as  were  the  changes  made  by  the  Refor- 
mation, it  did  not  introduce  into  any  Protestant 
country  in  Europe  the  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty, or  even  of  toleration.  Dissenters  from  the 
religion  established  by  law  suffered  from  griev- 
ous civil  disabilities  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland ;  while  in 
Spain  the  Inquisition,  and  in  France  the  League, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIV  during  the  seventeenth, 
were  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  orthodox 
belief  by  exterminating  in  those  countries  obsti- 
nate heretics.  In  England  heresy  was  an  offence 
punishable  by  death  before  the  Reformation,  and 
it  continued  to  be  so  for  one  hundred. and  thirty- 
five  years  afterwards.  It  was  not  until  1677 
that  an  act  was  passed  (29  Car.  ii.)  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  writ  De  heretico  comburendo  by  the 
civil  authority.  Two  things,  however,  are  to  be 
noted :  1st,  That,  as  time  went  on,  penalties  for 
heresy  were  not  so  strictly  nor  so  often  enforced  as 
they  had  been  ;  and,  2d,  That  penal  laws  against 
dissenters  in  England  were  maintained,  not  so 
much  from  zeal  for  orthodoxy  as  from  a  fear  lest 
the  Catholics  should  gain  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
terms  of  the  "Act  of  Toleration,"  so  called, 
passed  in  1689,  from  which  it  clearly  appears, 
that,  in  the  persecution  of  dissenters,  political 
objects  and  motives  had  at  that  time  usurped  the 
place  held  by  blind  zeal  for  the  Church  in  the 
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middle  age.  (See  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
chap,  xi.,  for  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
change.) 

In  Germany  the  Reformation  was  followed  by 
wars  between  the  Imperial  Catholic  authority  and 
that  of  many  of  the  rulers  of  different  portions 
of  the  country  who  had  long  been  practically 
independent  of  the  emperor,  and  had  become 
Lutheran  Protestants.  In  these  wars  the  princi- 
ple contended  for  on  both  sides  was  cujus  regio, 
illius  religio.  The  question  was,  to  which  regio  the 
people  of  Germany,  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
legislation,  belonged.  This  principle  was  settled 
at  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555),  by  giving  to  each 
prince  the  power  of  establishing  within  his  own 
dominions  his  own  religion.  The  Protestant  dis- 
senters from  Lutheranism — that  is,  the  Calvinists, 
Zwinglians,  and  Anabaptists  —  were  not  included 
in  this  peace,  because  no  sovereign  in  Germany 
then  held  to  their  form  of  belief.  By  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  closed  the  terrible 
Thirty- Years'  War,  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  civil  rights,  were  accorded  in  each  of  the 
states  of  Germany  to  Catholics,  as  well  as  to 
Protestants,  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  but 
to  no  others. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
principle  established  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
although  it  was  never  formally  adopted  by  the 
other  powers,  gradually  acquired  throughout  Eu- 
rope almost  the  force  of  an  international  code. 
There  were  no  more  religious  wars,  and  very 
little  of  the  old  forms  of  persecution  of  heresy ; 
yet  the  civil  disabilities  of  dissenters,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  as  they  happened  to  be,  consisting 
generally  in  exclusion  from  public  office  and  em- 
ployment, were  everywhere  jealously  maintained. 

Since  the  French  Revolution  there  has  been 
throughout  Europe  a  vast  change  in  opinion,  not 
only  as  to  the  true  relation  of  religion  to  govern- 
ment, but  also  as  to  the  policy  of  the  exclusion 
of  any  one  from  public  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  his  religious  belief.  In  England,  one 
after  another  of  the  old  strongholds  of  intoler- 
ance has  fallen,  until  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant 
dissenter,  and  even  the  Jew,  now  stand  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  so  far  as  their  political 
and  civil  rights,  and  their  admission  to  public 
office,  are  concerned.  In  France,  this  principle  of 
equality  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  each  form 
of  what  is  called  a  "  recognized  religion  "  is  sup- 
ported from  the  funds  of  the  State.  Even  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  Protestant  sects  are  now  per- 
mitted to  worship  publicly,  and  their  church  prop- 
erty is  secured  to  them.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
still  require  that  all  public  officers  shall  conform 
to  the  established  Lutheran  religion.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  at  present  is  towards  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  exercise  of  religious  liberty  from 
the  restraint  of  State  legislation.  The  ideal  seems 
now  to  be  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State ; "  the 
two  spheres  being  kept  as  wholly  distinct  from 
each  other  as  the  general  well  being  will  permit. 
The  present  attitude  of  Germany  towards  the 
Catholic  Church  is  thought  by  many  not  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  modern  thought  and  modern 
practice  in  this  matter.  Shocked  by  the  decree 
of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  declaring  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  by  the  condemna- 


tion of  the  most  deeply  cherished  principles  of 
modern  society  as  errors,  by  the  syllabus  of  1864, 
the  Prussian  Government  adopted  in  1873  a  series 
of  laws  known  as  the  "  Falk  Laws."  By  these 
laws  it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that  no 
man  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  minister  of 
worship  in  Prussia,  unless  he  shall  receive  his 
education  in  a  public  school  and  State  university. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  where  it  involves  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  corporal  punishment,  is  made 
subject,  also,  to  revision  on  an  appeal  to  judges 
appointed  by  the  State. 

The  English  sectaries  who  founded  colonies  on 
this  continent  brought  with  them  a  no  larger 
spirit  of  toleration  than  they  had  professed  at 
home.  They  came,  as  Bancroft  says,  "  to  plant 
a  church  in  the  wilderness."  Dissent  from  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  that  church  was  pun- 
ished, in  all  but  one  of  the  New-England  Colo- 
nies, as  heresy ;  while  in  Pennsylvania  no  man 
could  hold  office  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  and  in  Maryland,  as  early  as 
1659,  Quakers  were  fined,  and  otherwise  punished, 
because  they  conscientiously  refused  to  bear  arms 
in  the  service  of  the  Colony.  But  the  principle 
of  perfect  toleration  grew  rapidly  in  this  country, 
side  by  side,  strange  to  say,  with  a  practice,  which 
had  become  almost  universal  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  of  encouraging,  in 
various  ways,  the  maintenance  of  Christianity,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  infringing 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gious worship.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
"  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  office ;  "  and  the  very  first  amendment  to 
that  instrument  which  was  demanded  by  public 
opinion  in  order  to  set  at  rest  forever  the  rela- 
tions of  the  national  government  to  religion,  was 
in  these  words  :  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  no  one  has  ever  sought  to  change ;  and  its 
adoption  forms,  not  only  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  religious  liberty,  but  an  example,  also,  which, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  all  civilized  na- 
tions have  striven  to  imitate. 

Lit.  —  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall ;  Milman  : 
Christianity  and  Latin  Christianity;  Macaulay: 
Hist,  of  England,  chap,  xi.;  Buckle  :  Hist,  of  Civil- 
ization ;  Guizot  :  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe; 
Voltaire  :  Essay  on  Tolerance;  Locke:  Essays; 
Lecky  :  History  of  Rationalism,  and  History  of 
European  Morals ,  Coulanges  :  La  Cite' Antique ; 
Coulanges  :  Institutions  politiques  de  la  France; 
Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States ;  Story: 
On  the  Constitution.  C.  J.  STILLfi. 

LIBRI  CAROLINI.     See  Caroline  Books. 

LICENSE,  applied  to  preaching,  means  the  right 
to  preach,  given  by  a  regularly  constituted  body, 
such  as  a  presbytery,  a  conference,  or  a  council. 
The  candidate  is  examined  upon  his  theological 
studies,  and,  if  thought  worthy,  is  licensed  to 
preach  as  an  accredited  teacher  of  the  denomina- 
tion. But  the  licentiate  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments,  nor  to  sit  as  member  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court :  these  are  consequent  upon 
ordination.  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  the  word 
"  license  "  is  applied  to  the  permission  to  preach 
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given  by  a  bishop  to  a  deacon,  or  to  read  sermons 


given 


to  a  candidate. 


LICHFIELD,  the  seat  of  the  episcopal  see  of  that 
name,  is  a  city  of  8,360  inhabitants  (1881),  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  Eng. 
The  name  is  taken  to  mean  "  field  of  the  dead,"  and 
to  have  been  given  to  the  locality  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  there,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (A.D. 
303),  of  several  hundred  Christians.  Lichfield 
Cathedral  is  in  the  early  English  style,  is  four 
hundred  and  three  feet  long,  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  has  recently  been  extensively  re- 
stored. The  see  dates  from  669.  St.  Chad  was 
its  first  bishop.  From  785,  in  the  reign  of  Offa, 
to  799,  it  was  made  an  archbishopric ;  in  1078  the 
see  was  removed  to  Chester,  and  again  to  Coven- 
try in  1102,  but  restored  to  Lichfield  in  1129. 
Lichfield  was  made  a  city  by  Edward  VI.  in  1549. 
The  famous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  born  there 
Sept.  18,  1709.  The  present  (1882)  bishop  of 
Lichfield  is  William  D.  Maclagan,  D.D.,  and  the 
income  of  the  see  is  forty-five  hundred  pounds. 

LIEBNER,  Karl  Theodor  Albert,  a  distinguished 
evangelical  theologian,  and  preacher  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  Germany ;  b.  March  3,  1806,  in 
Schkblen,  near  Naumburg;  d.  June  24,  1871,  of 
apoplexy,  in  Switzerland.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  four  years,  then 
passed  to  Berlin,  and  from  there  to  the  seminary 
at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Prussian 
ministry  of  education  to  arrange  the  Wittenberg 
library,  and  during  his  residence  in  that  city  put 
forth  his  first  important  work,  on  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor  and  the  theological  tendencies  of  his  day 
(Hugo  von  St.  Victor  unci  d.  theol.  Richtungen  seiner 
Zeit,  1831).  This  work  was  received  very  kindly 
by  the  theological  public ;  and  its  author  was  called 
in  1832  to  the  church  in  Kreisfeld,  near  Eisleben. 
In  1835  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Gbttingen 
to  become  the  successor  of  Julius  Miiller,  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  university  preacher.  Two 
of  the  results  of  his  study  there  were  a  volume  of 
sermons  (1841,  2d  ed.,  1855),  which  Palmer,  Baur, 
and  others  characterized  as  models,  and  another 
on  Richard  de  St.  Victor  (Rich,  a  St.  Victore  de 
contemplatione  doctrina).  Refusing  a  call  to  Mar- 
burg, he  became  Dorner's  successor  in  the  chair 
of  theology  in  Kiel.  Here  Leibner  published  his 
system  of  theology  (D.  christl.  Dogmatik  aus  dem 
christologischen  Prinzip  dargestellt,  1849).  Miicke, 
in  his  Dogmatik  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  places  this 
work  at  the  side  of  Dorner's. 

The  calls  to  Heidelberg  and  other  universities, 
which  this  volume  secured  for  him,  Liebner  de- 
clined in  favor  of  an  invitation  to  a  professorship 
in  Leipzig  in  1851,  where  he  soon  added  the  duties 
of  university  preacher  to  those  of  professor.  In 
1855  he  made  his  last  change,  going  to  Dresden 
in  the  capacity  of  first  court-preacher,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Supreme  Church  Council,  where 
he  continued  to  labor,  in  spite  of  calls  to  Berlin 
(1861)  and  Gbttingen  (1862).  Amongst  his  other 
published  works  were  two  volumes  of  sermons 
(Dresden,  1864).  MICHAEL. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  one  of  the  greatest  He- 
brew scholars  in  history ;  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire,  March  19  (29),  1602 ;  d.  at  Ely,  Dec. 
°,  1675.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
tambndge,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  oratory  and  classical  attainments,  but  where 


he  learned  no  Hebrew.  On  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree  (1621),  he  became  assistant  master  at  Rep- 
ton,  Derbyshire.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
ordained,  and  obtained  the  curacy  at  Norton-under- 
Hales,  Shropshire.  There  Sir  Rowland  Cotton 
heard  him  preach,  and  thus  he  became  a  domestic 
chaplain  at  Bellaport,  Sir  Rowland's  home.  His 
patron  was  an  amateur  Hebraist  of  some  attain- 
ments ;  while  he,  the  chaplain,  knew  nothing  of 
the  language.  Shame  at  this  state  of  things  fair- 
ly drove  him  to  study  Hebrew ;  and  so  zealous  was 
his  toil,  and  so  great  aptitude  did  he  evince,  that 
he  quickly  made  himself  the  greatest  Hebraist  in 
England,  and  was  only  excelled  in  Europe  by  the 
younger  Buxtorf.  For  some  reason  he  ultimately 
left  his  patron,  and  was  for  two  years  in  a  charge 
at  Stone  in  Staffordshire;  then,  for  the  sake  of 
nearness  to  Sion  College,  London,  he  removed  to 
Hornsey,  and  in  1629  published  his  first  work. 
In  1630  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Ashley,  Staffordshire.  In  1642  he 
left  it  for  London,  where  he  became  minister  of 
St.  Bartholomew's.  He  sat  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  ;  and  although  an  Erastian, 
and  therefore  in  the  minority,  along  with  Sei- 
dell and  Coleman,  he  yet  exerted,  by  his  philologi- 
cal and  archaeological  learning,  a  decided  influence, 
especially  in  the  recognition  of  the  laity,  the  order 
of  deaconesses,  and  the  right  of  the  congregations 
to  choose  their  ministers.  He  had  the  honor  of 
preaching  twice  before  the  Assembly,  —  on  two 
fast  days,  March  29,  1643,  and  Aug.  26,  1645.  In 
the  latter  discourse  he  urged  the  thorough  revision 
of  the  Authorized  Version.  In  1643  he  was  made 
master  of  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  rector 
of  Much  Munden,  Hertfordshire.  In  1652  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity ;  in  1655  he  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, retaining,  however,  his  other  positions,  and 
living  at  Much  Munden.  The  Restoration  did 
not  affect  his  official  relations.  He  was  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  commissioners  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence, 1661,  but  conformed,  1662.  In  1675  he 
was  made  a  prebend  of  Ely.  He  took  part  upon 
Poole's  Synopsis,  Walton's  Polyglott  (especially  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch),  and  Castell's  Lexicon.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  six  children  by  his 
first  wife. 

Lightfoot  enjoys  to-day  a  universal  fame.  Much 
of  his  laborious  writing  is  now  antiquated,  much, 
indeed,  useless;  but  enough  remains  of  useful 
matter  to  make  his  books  imperishable.  Few 
Christian  scholars  now  study  the  Talmud ;  and  all 
are  satisfied  that  Lightfoot,  Seidell,  and  Schbttgen 
have  ransacked  that  great  garret,  and  brought  all 
its  valuables  to  light.  Lightfoot's  repute  as  a 
scholar  has  overshadowed  his  other  titles  to  fame ; 
so  that  his  contemporary  reputation  for  eloquence, 
fidelity,  and  spirituality,  for  his  ardent  defence  of 
Erastianism,  and  for  his  many  admirable  qualities 
in  private  life,  which  rendered  him  a  beloved  pas- 
tor and  friend,  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten.    _ 

His  principal  works  appeared  in  the  following 
order,  Erubhin,  or  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  Ju- 
daical,  and  others;  penned  for  recreation  at  vacant 
hours,  London,  1629 ;  A  few  and  new  Observations 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  the  most  of  them,  certain; 
the  rest,  probable ;  all,  harmless,  strange,  and  rarely 
heard  of  before,  1642;  A  Handful  of  Gleanings  out 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  1643 ;  The  Harmony  of  the 
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Four  Evangelists  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Old 
Testament ;  with  an  explanation  of  the  chiefest  diffi- 
culties both  in  language  and  sense.  Part  I.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospels  to  the  baptism  of  our  Sav- 
iour;  1644.  Part  II.  from  the  baptism  of  our  Sav- 
iour to  the  first  Passover  after;  1647.  Part  III.  from 
the  First  Passover  after  our  Saviour's  baptism  to  the 
second ;  1650  (so  this  laborious  work  remains  un- 
finished) ;  A  Commentary  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, Chronical  and  Critical ;  the  Difficulties  of  the 
Text  explained,  and  the  Times  of  the  story  cast  into 
Annals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Book  to  the  end 
of  the  Twelfth  Chapter.  With  a  brief  Survey  of  the 
contemporary  Story  of  the  Jeios  and  Romans  (down 
to  A.D.  44),  1645;  The  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and 
Order  of  the  Old  Testament,  1647  ;  The  Harmony, 
Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testament,  1655 ; 
The  Temple,  especially  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our 
Saviour,  1650 ;  but  the  work  by  which  he  immortal- 
ized himself  was,  Horce  Hebraicce  et  Talmudicm ; 
Hebrew  and  Talmudical  exercitations  upon  Mat- 
thew, 1658,  Mark,  1663,  Luke,  1674,  John,  1671, 
Acts,  and  some  few  chapters  of  Romans,  1676,  and 
First  Corinthians,  1664.  This  last  work  appeared 
first  in  Latin,  and  was  reprinted  in  Leipzig  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Carpzov,  1675-79, 2  vols.,  but 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  in  this  lan- 
guage is  found  in  vols,  xi.-xii.  of  the  Pitman  edi- 
tion mentioned  below,  also  separately,  edited  by 
R.  Gandel,  Oxford,  1859,  4  vols.  Lightfoot's 
Works  have  been  four  times  published,  first,  edit- 
ed by  Bright  and  Strype,  London,  1684,  2  vols, 
folio,  second,  by  Texelius,  Rotterdam,  1686,  2 
vols,  folio,  third  (first  2  vols.,  reprint  of  the  sec- 
ond), edited  by  J.  Leusden,  Franeker,  1699,  3  vols. 
folio,  fourth  and  by  far  the  best  edition,  by  J. 
R.  Pitman,  London,  1822-25,  13  vols.  8vo.  This 
last  edition  incorporates  the  volume  of  Remains, 
1700,  contains  a  Life  by  the  editor,  and  the  emen- 
dations of  former  editions. 

LIGHTS,  The  Ceremonial  Use  of,  in  the  Chris- 
tian service,  is  of  very  old  date.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  "many  lights"  of  the  "upper  chamber" 
at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  8),  the  Christian  custom  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  simple  continuation  of  a  similar 
Jewish  custom;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Christians 
first  adopted  the  practice  from  Paganism  :  on  the 
contrary,  Tertullian  and  other  Fathers  often  ridi- 
cule the  heathens  for  their  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  use  of  lights  at  daytime.  When,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  custom 
became  a  generally  adopted  part  of  the  Christian 
ritual,  —  such  as  it  appears,  according  to  Vigilan- 
tius,  who  attacked  it,  and  according  to  Jerome, 
who  excused  it,  if  he  did  not  defend  it,  —  it  looks 
most  like  a  reminiscence  from  a  former  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  when  it  had  been,  not 
a  sacred  rite,  but  a  practical  necessity.  In  the 
first  three  centuries  the  Christians  were  often,  not 
to  say  always,  compelled  to  worship  in  secrecy, 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  or  in  some  hidden  place ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  catacombs.  And,  under  such 
circumstances,  lights  —  candles  or  lamps  —  were 
indispensable.  But  what  are  the  so-called  "  gos- 
pel-lights," which  are  first  spoken  of  by  Jerome 
in  378?  —  the  bishop  entering  the  church  pre- 
ceded by  seven  ceroferarii,  each  of  them  carrying 
a  lighted  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  and  two  of  them 
taking  up  their  position  beside  the  ambo,  while 
the  gospel  is  read  aloud,  —  what  are  those  lights 


but  a  reminiscence  from  the  catacombs?  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  paschal  lights,  the 
baptismal  lights,  etc. ;  only  that,  in  each  individ- 
ual case,  the  custom  received  a  special  symbolical 
explanation  of  its  own.  Especially  at  funerals, 
lights  of  all  kinds  were  profusely  used  through- 
out Christendom.  Innumerable  candles  on  golden 
stands  were  lighted  all  around  the  body  of  Con- 
stantine  when  it  lay  in  state.  When  the  remains 
of  Chrysostom  were  brought  to  Constantinople 
from  Comana,  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  were 
covered  with  the  lamps  of  the  faithful.  When 
Queen  Radegund  was  buried  at  Poictiers,  all  the 
free-women  of  the  country  stood  around  the  grave 
with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  From  such 
customs  the  transition  was  very  easy  to  keeping 
the  lights  always  lighted  in  the  sepulchre,  or  before 
the  relic  and  the  image,  and  to  presenting  them 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  saint.  But,  with  the  Refor- 
mation, the  whole  custom,  in  all  its  various  forms, 
was  completely  broken  up ;  only  one  small  rem- 
nant of  it,  the  Eucharistic  light,  still  remaining  in 
the  Lutheran  churches  and  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  injunction  of  Edward  VI.,  of  1547, 
allowed  two  lights  to  be  lighted  on  the  high  altar 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to 
signify  that  Christ  is  the  true  light  of  the  world. 
LIGUORI,  Alfonso  Maria  da,  the  most  popular 
and  influential  author  of  devotional  works  and 
ethical  theologian  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
of  the  last  century;  was  b.  Sept.  27,  1696,  at 
Marianella,  a  suburb  of  Naples ;  d.  at  Nocera, 
Aug.  1,  1787-  His  parents  were  of  noble  antece- 
dents and  pious  inclinations ;  his  father,  an  officer 
in  the  Neapolitan  army.  He  was  educated  by 
the  priests  of  the  oratory  of  Philip  Neri ;  studied 
law,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  The  loss  of  a  case  determined  him 
to  enter  the  church,  and  he  was  consecrated  priest 
in  1726.  He  became  an  earnest  preacher,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
1731,  while  in  Foggia,  Apulia,  he  had  the  first  of 
his  visions.  As  he  was  kneeling  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  she  appeared  to  him  in  all  her 
beauty.  During  a  sojourn  at  Scala,  where  he 
was  holding  religious  services  with  the  nuns,  one 
of  the  sisters,  Maria  Celeste  Costarosa,  revealed 
to  him  at  the  confessional  that  the  Saviour  had 
chosen  him  to  organize  a  new  ecclesiastical  order. 
Following  this  revelation,  he  founded  in  1732 
the  Congregation  of  our  Most  Blessed  Redeemer. 
(See  Redemptorists.)  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Naples  disapproved  of  the  movement,  which 
also  met  with  opposition  from  other  quarters. 
But  the  order  grew;  and  in  1742  Liguori  was 
chosen  general  superior  {rector  major)  for  life,  and 
the  order  was  approved  in  1749  by  a  papal  brief, 
In  1762  Liguori  was  elevated,  against  his  will,  by 
Clement  XIII. ,  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Agatha  of 
the  Goths  in  Naples,  from  which,  in  1775,  he  was 
allowed  to  retire,  at  his  own  request,  by  Pius  VI. 
He  retired  to  a  house  of  the  Redemptorists  at 
Nocera.  His  latter  years  were  imbittered  by 
physical  sufferings,  and  a  division  in  his  order  in 
consequence  of  a  breach  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Neapolitan  administration.  Nine  years  after 
his  death,  he  was  pronounced  Venerable  by  Pius 
VI.;  was  beatified  by  Pius  VII.  Sept.  15,  1816; 
and  on  May  26,  1839,  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
XVI.      Pius  IX.  added,  July  7,  1871,  to  these 
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honors  the  dignity  of  Doctor  of  the  Church ;  thus 
placing  him  beside  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  etc.  The  decree  was  based  upon  the 
"scholarly  and  devotional  character"  of  his  works, 
and  especially  the  circumstance  that  they  "teach 
in  the  most  excellent  manner  the  truths  relating 
to  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed 
mother  of  God,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
bishop  speaking  from  his  throne."  It  ordained 
that  "his  works  should  be  cited  as  of  equal 
authority  with  those  of  the  other  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  should  be  used  in  schools,  colleges, 
controversies,  sermons,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate." 

No  complete  edition  of  Liguori's  writings  has 
been  published.  The  most  of  them  appeared  in 
Italian,  at  Naples  and  Bassano,  and  have  been 
translated  into  Latin,  French,  German,  and  other 
languages.  His  more  important  works  are,  Theo- 
logia  Moralis,  Naples,  1753,  2  vols.,  with  additions, 
Bologna,  1763,  3  vols.;  History  and  Refutation  of  the 
Heresies,  Venice,  1773,  3  vols. ;  The  Truth  of  the 
Faith,  or  Refutation  of  the  Materialists,  Deists,  and 
Sectaries,  Venice,  1781,  2  vols. ;  La  vera  sposa  di 
Gesu  Cristo,  Venice,  1781,  2  vols.,  last  ed.,  Naples, 
1876 ;  Le  glorie  di  Maria,  Venice,  1784,  2  vols.,  last 
ed.,  Rome,  1878;  [Eng.  trans.,  The  Glories  of  Mary, 
New  York,  3d  ed.,  1852.  The  last  is  the  best 
known  of  Liguori's  works.  It  breathes  an  intense 
devotion  to  Mary,  and  indulges  in  the  most  ex- 
aggerated praises  of  her  beauty,  moral  innocency, 
power  of  representing  the  sinner's  cause  to  the 
Saviour,  if  not  directly  of  saving  him.  "Mary 
is  truly  our  mother,  not  according  to  the  flesh, 
but  the  spiritual  mother  of  our  souls  and  of  our 
salvation  "  (i.  2).  "  She  is  omnipotent  .  because 
she  obtains  in  her  prayers  whatever  she  wishes  " 
(vi.  1).  "I  invoke  thy  aid,  O  my  great  advocate, 
my  refuge,  my  hope,  my  mother  Mary !  To  thy 
hands  I  commit  the  cause  of  my  eternal  salvation. 
To  thee  I  consign  my  soul.  It  was  los,t,  but  thou 
must  save  it,"  etc.  (vi.  3).  These  passages  fairly 
represent  the  exaggerated  Mariolatry  of  the  work, 
and  the  distance  to  which  the  sinner  is  removed 
from  Christ.  Mary  is  addressed  as  the  "  refuge 
of  sinners,"  "  our  life  and  hope,"  "  queen  of  an- 
gels," "queen  of  heaven,"  "queen  of  the  whole 
world,"  "  queen  of  mercy,  as  Christ  is  King  of 
justice,"  etc.  Well  might  Keble  exclaim,  when 
the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
promulged  in  1854,  that  it  made  the  ecclesiastical 
union  of  Christendom  impossible  so  long  as  it 
continued  to  be  enforced.  Liguori  appeals  to 
ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  John  of  Damas- 
cus, Peter  Damiani,  and  Abelard.  His  quotations 
from  Scripture  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Shulamite  of  which 
he  looks  upon  as  the  type  of  Mary,  and  the 
apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasticus.] 

lafiP"^1^68  of  LiSuori  by  Giatini,  Rome, 
1S15;  Jeaxcard  (French),  Louvaine,  1829,  Ris- 
pou,  Naples,  1834.  [English  biographies,  edited 
by  h.  W,  Faber,  London,  1848-49,  4  vols.,  and 
by  one  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  Baltimore, 
J-855.  English  translation  of  his  Refections  on 
Spiritual  Subjects  and  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
^ondon,  1849,  and  of  his  Novena  in  Honor  of  St. 
Jheresa,  Baltimore,  1882.  A  second  edition  of  his 
/  Iteologia  Moralis,  edited  by  J.  Ninzatti,  appeared 
tt  \  lenna,  1882,  in  2  vols.     See  also  Meyrick  : 


Moral  and  Devotional  Theology  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  according  to  the  Teaching  of  S.  Alfonso  da 
Liguori,  London,  1857.]  Zocklee. 

LIGURE,  one  of  the  stones  in  the  breastplate 
of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  19),  perhaps  the 
red  tourmaline  or  rubellite ;  but  the  rendering  is 
very  uncertain. 

LILLIE,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  Dec. 
16,  1812;  d.  at  Kingston,  N.Y.,  Feb.  23,  1867 
He  was  graduated  with  the  first  honors  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1831 ;  studied  theology, 
and  taught,  until  1834,  when  he  emigrated  to 
America.  He  then  finished  his  theological  studies 
at  New  Brunswick,  and  was  ordained,  and  in- 
stalled minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  where  he  labored  ably  and  faith- 
fully until  August,  1841,  when  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  grammar-school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York.  From  1843  to 
1848  he  had  charge  of  the  Broadway,  afterward 
Stanton-street,  Dutch  Church,  and,  in  addition, 
edited  the  Jewish  Chronicle  on  behalf  of  missions 
among  the  Jews  from  1844  to  1848.  From  1851 
to  1857  he  labored  upon  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  American  Bible  Union ;  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  re-entered  the  pastorate,  being  installed  over 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kingston,  N.Y.,  and 
in  that  relation  he  died  after  a  four-days'  illness. 
Dr.  Lillie  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  biblical  scholars  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  left  permanent  evidence  of  his  learning,  not 
only  in  his  individual  publications,  but  in  the 
new  versions  and  philological  commentaries  upon 
Thessalonians,  John's  Epistles,  2  Peter,  Jude,  and 
the  Revelation  (also  on  1  Peter  and  James ;  but 
these  were  never  printed),  prepared  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union.  He  was  a  spiritually  minded 
and  edifying  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His 
works,  all  printed  in  New  York,  were,  Perpetuity 
of  the  Earth  (1842),  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1860),  Translation,  with  additions, 
of  Auberlen  and  Riggenbach  upon  Thessalonians 
(in  the  Lange  Series,  1868),  also  posthumous  Lec- 
tures on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Peter,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  James 
Inglis  (1869). 

LILY.  The  only  true  lily  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine is  the  scarlet  martagon  ;  but  it  is  likely,  that 
by  the  term  in  Scripture  is  meant  the  scarlet 
anemone,  which  in  color  and  abundance  fills  the 
requirements  (Cant.  v.  13;  Matt.  vi.  28-30). 
But,  as  the  Arabs  now  use  the  word  of  many 
flowers,  it  may  be  that  in  Scripture  similar  laxity 
prevails. 

LIMBORCH,  PhHipp  van,  b.  in  Amsterdam, 
June  19, 1633  ;  d.  there  April  13,  1712.  He  stud- 
ied theology,  philosophy,  philology,  and  mathe- 
matics in  his  native  city,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht, 
and  was  appointed  pastor  at  Gouda  in  1657,  pas- 
tor in  Amsterdam  in  1667,  and  in  the  next  year 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Remonstrant  college 
in  Amsterdam.  What  Episcopius  began,  and 
Curcellaus  continued,  he  completed.  His  Institu- 
tiones  Theologioz  Christiance  (1086)  was  translated 
into  English  by  William  Jones,  London,  1*02. 
Prominent  among  his  other  works  are  De  Ventate 
Religionis  Christiance  (1GS7)  and  Historia  Inqum- 
tionis  (1692),  translated  into  English  by  Samuel 
Chandler,  London,  1731.  See  A.  des  Armorie 
van  der  Hoeven  :  De  J.  Clerico  et  P.  a  Limborch, 
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Amsterdam,  1845,  and  the  Letters  of  Locke,  Lon- 
don, 1727 

LIMBUS,  or  LIMBO.  The  Roman-Catholic 
Church  fixes  the  eternal  end  of  human  life  in  a 
double  existence  in  heaven  and  hell,  and  so  far 
she  is  in  full  accord  with  the  Greek  and  Protes- 
tant churches  ;  but,  in  her  farther  development  of 
these  fundamental  ideas,  she  pursues  a  coarse  of 
her  own.  The  Roman  Catechism  teaches  that 
there  are  a  hell,  in  which  infidels  and  such  as  die 
in  a  state  of  reprobation  are  shut  up  forever  under 
unspeakable  sufferings;  a  purgatory,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  go  through  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  purified 
from  sin  ;  and,  finally,  a  third  place,  —  the  bosom 
of  Abraham,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  parlance,  the  limbus  patrum,  — 
in  which  the  pre-Christian  saints,  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament,  were  retained  in  an  interme- 
diate state  between  blessedness  and  punishment 
until  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.  To  these 
three  abdlta  receptacula  taught  by  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Church,  her  theologians,  the  school- 
men, have  added  a  fourth  one  for  children  who 
die  without  baptism, —  the  limbus  infantum.  The 
chorography  of  the  infernal  region  then  becomes 
as  follows :  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  hell ;  in 
the  sphere  around  hell,  purgatory ;  in  the  sphere 
around  purgatory,  limbus  infantum ;  and  then, 
somewhere  between  heaven  and  hell,  the  bosom 
of  Abraham.  With  respect  to  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  localities,  most  poets  and  theo- 
logians agree  as  to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth ; 
while  the  third,  the  limbus  infantum,  has  given 
rise  to  very  diverse  opinions.  [See  the  art.  on 
Infant  Salvation.]  The  word  limbus  is  Latin, 
means  "  border,"  and  was  probably  first  employed 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  rapidly  brought  it  into 
common  use.  guder. 

LINCOLN  (Lindum,  "hill  fort  by  the  pool,"  and 
Colonia),  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Witham,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles  north-west  from  London,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  English 
cities :  present  population,  37,312.  The  glory  of 
the  place  is  the  minster,  of  which  Mr.  C.  H. 
Coote,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  says,  "  As 
a  study  to  the  architect  and  antiquary,  it  stands 
unrivalled,  not  only  as  the  earliest  purely  Gothic 
building  in  Europe,  but  as  containing  within  its 
compass  every  variety  of  style,  from  the  simple 
massive  Norman  of  the  west  front  to  the  Late 
Decorated  of  the  east  portion.  The  building  ma- 
terial is  the  volite  and  calcareous  stone  of  Lincoln 
Heath  and  Haydor,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
becoming  hardened  on  the  surface  when  tooled. 
In  former  days  the  cathedral  had  three  spires,  all 
of  wood,  or  leaded  timber.  The  spire  on  the 
central  tower  was  blown  down  in  1547.  Those 
on  the  two  western  towers  were  removed  in  1818. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  first  church  was  laid  by 
Lishop  Remigius  in  1086,  and  the  church  was 
consecrated  May  2,  1092."  The  cathedral,  as  at 
present  standing,  dates  from  1450.  The  see  of 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  1078. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  internally  are : 
nave,  250  x  79.6  x  80  feet;  choir,  158  x  82  x  72 
feet ;  main  transept,  220  x  63  x  74  feet ;  choir 
transept,  166  x  44  x  72  feet.  From  the  central 
tower  booms  the  new  "Great  Tom  of  Lincoln," 


which  weighs  five  tons,  eight  hundred- weight. 
Among  the  famous  bishops  of  Lincoln  are  St.  Hugo 
(d.  1200)  ;  Grosseteste  (d.  1253)  ;  William  Wake, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1737) ; 
and  Edmund  Gibson  (d.  1748).  The  present  in- 
cumbent is  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
who  was  consecrated  in  1869  ;  and  the  yearly  in- 
come is  five  thousand  pounds. 

LINDSEY,  Theophilus,  b.  in  Middlewich,  Chesh- 
ire, June  20,  1723 ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  3,  1808. 
He  became  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1747 ;  and  vicar  of  Catterick,  1764 ;  but, 
leaning  towards  antitrinitarian  views,  he  was 
confirmed  in  them  by  Priestley :  so  he  resigned 
his  living  in  1773,  and  on  April  17,  1774,  began 
Unitarian  services  in  London,  and  continued  them 
until  1793,  when  he  gave  up  his  charge.  His 
chief  work  is  A  n  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the 
Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Worship  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  our  Own  Times,  London,  1783.  His  Ser- 
mons appeared  in  1810,  and  Memoirs,  by  Thomas 
Belsham,  in  1812. 

LINDSLEY,  Philip,  D.D.,  b.  at  Morristown, 
N.J.,  Dec.  21,  1786 ;  d.  at  Nashville,  Term.,  May 
25,  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  1804 ;  was  tutor  there,  1807-09, 1812 ; 
professor,  1813;  vice-president,  1817;  declined  the 
presidency,  1823 ;  in  1824  became  president  of 
the  University  of  Nashville;  resigned,  1850;  for 
the  next  two  years  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  biblical  archaeology  in  the  New  Albany  Semi- 
nary, Indiana.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1834.  His  Works  were  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  Philadelphia,  1865,  3  vols. 

LINEN.  As  the  finest  flax  was  grown  in  Egypt, 
the  finest  linen  of  antiquity  came  from  there ; 
and  linen  was  there  the  material  of  which  the 
priestly  and  state  robes  were  made  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
and  in  which  mummies  were  wrapped.  Among 
the  Hebrews,  linen  was  similarly  used  ;  thus  the 
veil  of  the  temple  and  the  curtain  for  the  entrance 
were  made*  of  it  (Exod.  xxvi.  31,  36),  and  priestly 
and  royal  persons  wore  it  (Exod.  xxviii.  6,  8,  15, 
39,  xxxix.  27 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  27).  Several  Hebrew 
words  are  interpreted  "linen."  See  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  sub  voce. 

LINGARD,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Roman- 
Catholic  historian,  b.  at  Winchester,  Feb.  5, 1771 ; 
d.  at  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  July  13,  1851.  He 
studied  at  the  English  College,  Douai,  France, 
from  1782  to  1793 ;  but,  anticipating  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  college  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
went  to  England  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Stourton,  and  remained  in  this  capacity  until,  in 
October,  1794,  he  went  to  Crook  Hall,  near  Dur- 
ham, where  some  of  those  driven  from  Douai  had 
gathered,  and  completed  his  theological  studies. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1795 ;  and,  having  de- 
clined a  flattering  call  to  London,  taught  natural 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Crook  Hall,  and  was  vice- 
president  and  general  director  of  the  studies.  In 
1808  the  college  was  removed  to  Ushaw,  Durham, 
and  he  accompanied  it,  and  in  1810  was  chosen 
president;  but  in  1811  he  retired  to  Hornby,  a 
very  small  charge,  in  order  that  he  might  give 
himself  up  to  historical  studies  undistracted. 
There  he  spent  his  life  in  laborious  research.  In 
1817  he  visited  Rome,  partly  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  English  college,  and  partly  to 
study  in  the  Vatican  Library ;  again,  he  was  there 
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in  1821,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
The  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  laws. 
In  1S24  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1825  Leo  XII.  offered  him  a  cardi- 
nal's hat ;  but  he  declined,  preferring,  characteris- 
tically, quiet  and  study,  to  cares  and  authority. 
For  some  little  time  prior  to  his  death  he  received 
a  pension  from  the  government,  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  Lingard  was  an  "  able  and  intense " 
Roman  Catholic,  ever  ready  to  defend  his  church. 
His  principal  controversial  writings  will  be  found 
collected  under  the  title,  A  Collection  of  Tracts, 
or  Several  Subjects  connected  with  the  Civil  and 
Religious  Principles  of  Catholics  (London,  1820)  : 
besides  these  may  be  mentioned  his  oft-published 
Catechetical  Instructions  on  the  Doctrines  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Catholic  Church  (1840),  and  his  scholarly 
New  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels  (1836).  But  it 
is  as  an  historical  writer  that  he  lives.  He  wrote, 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  1806 
(3d  ed.  greatly  enlarged,  under  the  title,  The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
1845),  and  the  really  great  History  of  England, 
from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Reign  of  William  III.,  London, 
1819-30,  8  vols. ;  5th  and  best  ed.,  revised  thor- 
oughly by  the  author,  1849,  10  vols. ;  6th  ed. 
(reprint),  1854-55.  It  has  been  translated  into 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  It  should  always 
be  consulted  for  the  Roman-Catholic  view  of  its 
period,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  implicitly ;  for 
the  author  keeps  back,  sometimes,  part  of  the 
truth.  (Compare  Adams  :  Manual  of  Historical 
Literature,  pp.  440,  441.)  A  Life  of  Lingard  is 
prefixed  to  the  sixth  edition  of  his  history. 

LINUS  is,  by  all  lists  of  Roman  bishops,  placed 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter  (Irenjjus  : 
Adv.  omn.  hcer.,  III.,  3,  3;  Catalogus  Liberii,  ed. 
JIommsen,  in  his  Uber  den  Chronographen  von  354, 
Eusebius  :  Hist.  Eccl,  HI.,  2,  13,  and  Chronicle, 
p.  156,  ed.  Schbne ;  Augustine  Epist.  53 ;  Opta- 
tds  :  De  schis.  Donat.,  II.,  3).  The  length  of  his 
reign  is  differently  determined.  Eusebius  counts 
twelve  years  in  his  church  history,  but  fourteen  in 
his  chronicle  ;  the  Catalogus  Liberii  counts  twelve 
years,  four  months,  and  twelve  days ;  Jerome, 
eleven  years.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  is  also  differently  fixed  according  to  the 
different  calculations  of  the  death  of  St.  Peter. 
As  the  Roman  congregation  knew  nothing  about 
an  episcopal  constitution  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  Linus  was  consequently  simply  a 
presbyter  of  the  church.;  but  when  it  afterwards 
became  of  interest  to  present  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  bishops  from  the  apostle  Peter,  he  was 
made  a  bishop,  and  identified  with  the  Linus  of 
2  Tim.  iv.  21.  His  alleged  epitaph  has  no  interest 
whatever  (comp.  Kraus  :  Roma  sotleranea,  2d  ed., 
P-  69).  See  Lipsius  :  Chronologie  d.  romischen 
Bischbfe,  Kiel,  1869,  p.  146.  hauck. 

iftVNZ|  The  Peace  ofi  was  concluded,  Dec.  13, 
lb4o,  between  Georg  Rakoczy,  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  as  King 
of  Hungary,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  evangelical  church  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Protestants  obtained  freedom  of  wor- 
ship; the  churches  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  taken  from  them  were  restored  to  them  ;  and 
a  punishment  was  fixed  for  any  one  who  inter- 


fered  with   their   service,  or  annoyed  them   on 
account  of  their  religion. 

LIONS  of  the  Asiatic  species,  smaller,  with  a 
shorter  mane,  and  less  formidable,  than  the  Afri- 
can species,  were  found  in  Palestine  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  but  have  disappeared,  together 
with  the  forests.  Towns  derived  their  names 
from  the  lion,  e.g.,  Arieh  and  Laish  ;  while  Leba- 
oth  means  "lioness."  The  lion's  favorite  abode 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  jungles  of  the  Jordan 
(Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44).  It  was  sometimes  attacked 
by  the  shepherds  single-handed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  36) ; 
but  generally  it  was  itself  the  attacking  party, 
devoured  men,  and  even  ravaged  villages.  How 
deep  an  impression  the  Hebrews  had  received 
from  this  animal,  the  "king  of  beasts,"  may  be 
judged,  not  only  from  the  characteristic  descrip- 
tions which  the  Bible  contains  of  its  habits  and 
appearance,  its  roar  and  movements,  but  also 
from  the  innumerable  symbolical  and  metaphori- 
cal expressions  derived  from  it  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ; 
1  Chron.  xii.  8;  Isa.  xxix.  1,  marg. ;  Rev.  v.  5). 

LIPTINES.     See  Lestines. 

LITANY  (\iravia).  The  term  originally  meant 
a  prayer  for  protection  (comp.  Xtaaofiai') ,  but  later 
was  used  of  the  processions  in  which  such  prayers 
were  offered  (comp.  Sophokles,  Glossary  of  later 
and  Byzantine  Greek,  in  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  vii.  407),  or  of  the  Kyrie  Eleyson. 
Since  the  Reformation,  it  is  usually  employed  to 
designate  a  special  form  of  prayer  in  which  the 
minister  announces  the  objects  of  petition,  and 
the  congregation  responds  with  an  appropriate 
supplicatory  ejaculation.  From  of  old  the  min- 
isterial announcement  has  been  called  the  pros- 
phonesis.  There  are  proofs,  that,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  congregation  at  public  service  not  only 
gave  the  response  "  Amen "  to  the  eucharistic 
prayers  (Justin:  Ap.,  i.  65;  comp.  Apost.  Constt., 
viii.  12),  but  also  other  responses  in  the  general 
prayer  of  the  church.  When,  for  example,  the 
prosphonesis  for  the  emperor  was  recited,  all  re- 
sponded, "Christ,  help!"  (Xptare  /3o7)$ei.  See 
Daniel:  Cod.  liturg.,  iv.  1,  71).  The  call  to  re- 
peat a  Kyrie  Eleyson  ("  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us  ")  first  occurs  in  the  special  prayers  for  peni- 
tents (Ap.  Constt.,  viii.  8).  In  the  so-called  lit- 
urgies of  James  and  Mark,  —  the  oldest  of  the 
Oriental  liturgies, — provision  is  made  for  respon- 
sive worship,  as  when  the  prayer  was  opened  on 
the  part  of  the  minister  with  the  words,  "  Let  us 
all  say,  Kyrie  Eleyson."  The  other  Oriental  litur- 
gies, those  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  the  Armen- 
ian, etc.,  referred  their  responses  to  the  deacon  or 
the  choir.  The  Greek  expression,  Kyrie  Eleyson, 
was  introduced  in  the  churches  of  the  West  by  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Vaison,  in  529,  at  the  side 
of  the  Latin  Domine  miserere  ("  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us");  and,  by  the  rule  of  Benedict,  Kyrie 
became  another  designation  for  "litany." 

Mamertus,  Archbishop  of  Vienne  (460),  influ- 
enced by  earthquakes  and  other  calamities,  insti- 
tuted rogationes,  or  processional  litanies,  for  the 
three  days  preceding  Ascension  Day.  The  Council 
of  Orleans  (511)  called  these  processionals  "lita- 
nies" (litanice),  and  prescribed  them  for  all  Gaul. 
Avitus  of  Vienne  (d.  about  525)  describes  them 
in  a  homily.  Leo  III.  (795-816)  introduced  these 
processionals  on  the  same  days  in  Rome  (Mura- 
tori:    Liturgia  Rom.,  i.   78).      Notices  of   these 
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processionals  go  back  no  farther  than  Mamertus ; 
tut  it  is  related  that  Pelagius  I.  in  555,  after  the 
litany  was  said  in  a  certain  church  in  Rome,  had 
a  processional  from  there  to  St.  Peter's  (Muratori : 
Rer.  Ital.  script.,  iii.  1323).  This  was  probably  a 
development  of  the  usual  processionals  at  Easter, 
at  which  the  litany  was  repeated  thrice.  The 
prayers  of  the  litany  were  already  at  this  time 
concluded  with  the  words,  "  Lamb  of  God,  have 
mercy  upon  us"  (Muratori,  i.  564).  In  addition 
to  these  processionals,  the  25th  of  April  was  fixed 
in  Rome  as  the  day  for  a  public  processional  with 
the  litany.  This  —  the  so-called  litania  major  — 
Gregory  the  Great  found  in  use.  In  its  observ- 
ance, it  was  the  custom  to  march  from  one  of  the 
churches  to  St.  Peter's  in  order  to  say  the  "  litany 
which  is  called  by  all  the  '  larger  "  (comp.  Mar- 
tene  :  De  antiq.  eccl.  rit.,  i.  514  sq.).  The  litania 
septiformis,  —  so  called  because  it  was  performed 
by  seven  choirs, —  which  Gregory  established,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  this  one.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  desolating  pestilence  which  followed 
upon  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber  in  590,  and 
became  the  model  of  the  Gallic  rogationes,  which 
were  called  litania}  minores. 

The  "  larger  litany,"  as  it  is  found  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Missal,  appealed  to  the  saints ;  but  such 
petitions  had  grown  very  much  by  887,  at  which 
date  the  Paris  form  was  certainly  in  use.  After 
the  Kyrie  Eleyson  and  "  Christ,  hear  us  "  had  been 
repeated  three  times,  a  hundred  petitions  were 
offered,  containing  appeals  to  Mary,  the  angels, 
and  the  apostles.  These  were  closed  with  the 
petition,  "All  ye  saints,  pray  for  us."  In  the 
middle  ages,  litanies  were  also  said  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  churches,  the  coronation  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  etc. 

By  the  rule  of  Benedict,  the  litany  came  to  be 
frequently  used  in  the  convents ;  and  a  short  litany 
was  said  every  Saturday  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  The  frequent  use  of  the  Kyrie  in  song  and 
on  all  festal  occasions,  by  the  Germans  in  the 
middle  ages,  is  a  proof  of  the  frequent  use  of 
the  litany  by  the  priests. 

The  number  of  litanies  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Clement  VIII.  saw  fit  to  limit  it.  Of 
those  originating  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages  he  chose  only  the  Litany  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretto.  It  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  and  praises  Mary  with  every  conceivable 
title  of  honor.  By  papal  decree  in  1646,  the  Litany 
of  the  Name  of  Jesus  was  also  sanctioned.  This 
does  not  date,  even  by  the  confession  of  Roman- 
Catholic  scholars,  beyond  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is,  however,  the  Litany  of  All  the  Saints  which 
ranks  highest  in  the  Rom  an- Catholic  Church. 
The  Reformation  was  a  fresh  occasion  for  new 
litanies  against  the  Reformers ;  and  of  these  we 
will  only  mention  the  Litanice  et  preces  ad  opera 
adv.  hcereticos  .  jussu  P    Gregorii  XIII.  di- 

cendce  ("  Litanies  and  Prayers  against  the  Here- 
tics," etc.). 

Luther  compiled  both  a  Latin  and  a  German 
litany,  which  were  in  use  at  Wittenberg,  at  any 
rate,  in  1529,  as  a  letter  of  Mcolaus  Hausmann 
proves  (De  Wette,  iii.  423).  The  old  chords 
for  the  Latin  litany  may  be  found  in  the  old 
Lutheran  hymn-books  of  Keuchenthal  and  Los- 
sius.  Amongst  the  other  petitions  which  Luther 
introduced  was  that  against  the  Turks  and  the 


Pope  ( Wider  des  Tiirken  und  des  Papstes  Mord  u. 
Ldsterung),  inserted  in  1546.  Luther  declared 
this  congregational  form  of  prayer  to  be  "most 
useful  and  salutary."  The  Moravians,  also,  use 
the  litany  with  some  special  petitions. 

[Augustine  and  the  monks  that  were  with  him, 
according  to  Bede,  entered  Canterbury  chanting 
a  litany.  The  litany  of  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
distinct  office.  A  rubric  in  the  first  prayer-book 
(1549)  ordered  it  to  be  said  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  before  the  communion-office.  It  was 
then  placed  after  the  communion-office,  and  in 
1552  put  in  the  place  it  now  occupies,  with  the 
direction  that  it  was  to  be  "  used  upon  Sundays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other  times 
when  it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  ordinary." 
The  clause  in  Edward's  Prayer-Book,  "  From  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  de- 
testable enormities,"  was  omitted  in  the  copy 
printed  by  royal  sanction,  1559.  See  Bingham  : 
Antiquities;  Martene  :  De  Antiquis  ritibus,  etc.; 
Blunt:  Annotated  Prayer-Book,  6th  ed.,  London, 
1875 ;  Procter  :  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  pp.  249  sqq.,  11th  ed.,  Lond.,  1874;  Stan- 
ley: Christ.  Inst.,  xii.].  VON  ZEZSCHWITZ. 

LITERS  FORMAT/E.  The  custom  of  furnish- 
ing travelling  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  with 
letters  of  introduction  is  very  old  in  the  Church 
(Acts  xviii.  27 ;  Rom.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1),  and 
originated  naturally  from  the  lively  intercommu- 
nication between  the  congregations,  and  their 
great  hospitality.  In  2  John  10  it  was  even  for- 
bidden to  receive  a  person  who  did  not  hold  the 
true  doctrine ;  so  that  it  soon  became  necessary 
for  a  traveller  to  legitimatize  himself  on  that 
point  by  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  belonged.  Such  letters  were 
called  literal  communicator  ia,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  official  epistles  by  which  one 
congregation  commonly  communicated  with  an- 
other, or  with  the  so-called  literoz  pads,  testifying 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
bearer  was  travelling. 

Already  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  complains  that  liter  a  communi- 
catorice  which  he  had  issued  had  been  counter- 
feited (Eusebius :  Hist.  Eccl.,  iv.  23) ;  and  Cyprian 
says  in  his  ninth  epistle  (ed.  Hortel)  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Rome  which  looked  very 
suspicious.  In  the  period  of  the  great  councils, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century,  numerous 
instances  occurred  of  forgeries  of  this  description ; 
and,  in  order  to  counteract  that  vicious  tendency, 
it  was  prescribed  that  the  letters  should  be  issued 
according  to  certain  rules.  Thus  the  old  Uteres 
communicatorioi  became  literal  formatoz,  or  literm 
canonical,  or  simply  formatoz.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  name  formata  was  derived  from  a 
certain  fixed  form  prescribed  for  the  letters, 
or  from  the  seal  {forma)  with.. which  they  were 
furnished.  See  Rockinger  :  Uber  Formelbucher, 
Munich,  1855;  E.  de  Roziere:  Recueil  general  d. 
formules,  etc.,  ii.  p.  909.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

LITHUANIA.     See  Russia. 

LITURGICS.  The  Science  of  Worship;  see 
Worship. 

LITURGY.  The  authority  of  Christ  as  dis- 
tinctly requires  common  prayer  as  it  requires 
prayer  in  secret.     If  he  said,  "  Thou,  when  thou 
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prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,"  he  also  said,  "  After 
this  manner  pray  ye,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heav- 
en." The  last  as  clearly  implies  a  social  act  as 
the  first  implies  a  solitary  act ;  and,  in  enjoining 
the  duty,  he  also  gave  the  form  of  words  to  be 
made  use  of.  The  liberty  which  is  often  usurped, 
of  interpreting  this  as  merely  or  chiefly  the  model 
on  which  prayer  is  to  be  formed,  and  discarding 
the  use  of  the  very  form  itself  in  social  prayer, 
must  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  purely  subjective 
interest.  The  command,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations,"  is  not  more  peremptory  than  the  com- 
mand, "  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  who  art 
in  heaven."  The  first  devotional  utterance,  there- 
fore, of  the  disciples,  was  common  prayer.  Their 
voices  blended  together  in  that  divine  oration 
which  in  all  ages  since  has  been  found  equally 
suited  to  express  the  adoring  sentiment  of  the 
great  congregation  and  the  simple  aspiration  of 
the  child  at  its  mother's  knee.  With  this  exam- 
ple and  lesson  of  Jesus  himself  before  them,  it 
is  natural  that  the  early  church  should  have  in- 
corporated in  all  their  public  and  all  their  private 
worship  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  legitima  et  ordi- 
naria  oratio.  The  illustrations  of  this  fact  lie  so 
plain  on  the  face  of  Christian  archaeology,  that 
we  shall  waste  no  space  in  citing  them.  It  was 
also  equally  natural,  that,  regarding  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  a  warrant  for  that  method  of  praying, 
the  early  church  teachers  should  so  far  consult 
for  the  edification  of  the  simple  and  untaught 
disciples,  as  to  add  also  other  forms,  repeating 
the  same  prayers,  for  example,  again  and  again, 
till  they  became  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  who  thus  learned  when  to  ejaculate  the 
"  Amen  "  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  churches.  In 
this  way  a  simple  but  continually  augmenting 
service  of  prayer  would  be  growing  up  in  the 
Church,  varying,  in  various  parts,  according  to 
the  taste  and  the  devotional  gifts  of  the  several 
bishops.  These  would  soon  become  so  familiar, 
that  the  people  would  be  able  to  join  in  every 
prayer  without  waiting  for  the  prompting  voice 
of  a  "monitor."  As  these  forms,  from  including 
at  first  only  the  Legitima  et  quotidiana  oratio  and 
certain  familiar  ejaculations,  became  enlarged  to 
embrace  a  more  complex  sacramental  service,  it 
would  be  found  convenient  to  reduce  them  to 
writing.  The  construction  of  these  liturgies 
would  be  a  gradual  process.  Neither  Chrysostom, 
nor  Leo,  nor  any  other  of  the  Fathers,  sat  down  to 
compose  a  form  of  public  prayer.  They  compiled 
it  from  existing  sources,  adding  something  of 
their  own,  and  arranging  the  whole  according  to 
their  discretion.  A  complete  service  of  prayer 
as  certainly  implies  long  previous  tentative  essays 
towards  it  as  a  complete  modern  dictionary  im- 
plies numberless  imperfect  attempts  at  lexicog- 
raphy. A  Webster  or  a  Worcester  adopts  the 
body  of  English  words  he  finds  already  catalogued, 
and  adds  new  ones.  The  dictionary,  however, 
exists  in  the  language  before  the  vocabulary  is 
arranged  and  defined;  and  a  liturgy  exists  as 
wwii  as  forms  of  prayer  are  employed,  whether 
tney  are  written  down  or  not.  The  two  great 
lamilies  of  the  early  liturgies  are  the  Eastern  and 
n*  r. estern-  In  general  it  will  be  admitted  that 
tne  Oriental  Church,  which  took  the  lead  in  every 
tning  relating   to   worship,   possessed    forms   of 


prayer  sooner  than  the  Latin,  and  that  some  of 
the  Greek  liturgies  date  back,  in  their  elements, 
to  a  very  early  period.  The  most  primitive  of 
these,  by  the  universal  consent  of  critics,  is  that 
body  of  prayer  found  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
pseudo-Clementine  Apostolical  Constitutions.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  amount,  in  the  strict  sense,  to 
a  liturgy ;  since  its  forms  are  designed,  not  so 
much  for  the  people  as  for  the  officiating  minister. 
They  were  never  used  in  any  church.  Probably 
they  were  never  "  published,"  but  only  privately 
circulated;  but,  viewed  even  in  this  light,  they 
possess,  for  their  character  and  the  indications  in 
them  of  a  high  antiquity,  a  marked  value  of  their 
own.1 

The  clumsy  device  by  which  the  various  parts 
of  the  diatageis  ("  Constitutions ")  are  ascribed 
to  the  several  apostles  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
seriously  meant  to  deceive.  It  was  merely  a 
rhetorical  contrivance  for  giving  authority  and 
emphasis  to  the  instructions,  like  the  speeches  in 
Thucydides  and  Sallust.  But  this  apparent  fraud, 
and  the  pseudo-epigraphic  title,  have  thrown,  upon 
the  eighth  book  at  least,  an  unmerited  degree  of 
discredit.  It  is  the  oldest  body  of  prayer  we  have 
inherited  from  the  primitive  church,  and  exhibits 
the  simplicity,  the  tenderness,  the  adoring  rever- 
ence, with  which  believers  in  the  earliest  ages 
drew  near  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 

A  few  characteristic  features  of  this  liturgy 
may  here  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  The  prayers  extend  continuously  to  a  great 
length.  They  are  not  broken  up  into  parts,  with 
an  intermediate  "  amen ;  "  and  there  is  no  appear- 
ance yet  of  the  "collect." 

2.  The  length  of  the  prayers  consists  mostly 
in  their  taking  the  character  of  historical  reviews 
of  God's  providence  towards  his  church  under 
the  old  dispensations.  From  this  is  drawn  an 
argument  for  his  continued  watchful  care  over 
his  people  in  all  times. 

3.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  author  or  au- 
thors of  these  prayers,  they  include  passages  of  as 
great  sublimity  and  beauty  as  have  ever  entered 
into  public  devotion  in  any  later  times. 

4.  The  fact  of  an  elaborate  hierarchy  being 
implied,  with  ascertained  rules  for  their  ordina- 
tion, the  appointment  of  tithes  for  their  support, 
the  use  of  a  certain  apparatus  in  the  sacramental 
service,  the  lighting  of  candles  on  the  altar,  prayers 
for  the  pious  dead,  etc.,  are  no  disproof  of  the 
ante-Nicene  origin  of  these  Constitutions.  Con- 
trariwise they  only  illustrate  the  early  period  at 
which  such  usages  found  their  way  into  Christian 
worship.  Two  hundred  years  are  a  long  period 
in  human  history,  and  afford  room  for  great 
changes  in  human  institutions,  for  the  better  or 
the  worse ;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  that 
changes  of  various  kinds  went  on  somewhat  rap- 
idly in  the  obscure  twilight  of  the  first  centuries. 

5.  This  early  origin  of  the  "  Constitutions  "  is 


i  [The  oldest  post-apostolic  prayer  is  found  in  the  portion 
of  the  first  or  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement,  discovered  by  Hry- 
ennios,  and  published  in  Constantinople  1875.  it  is  quite 
elaborate,  and  extends  over  three  long  chapters  (lix.,  lx.,  m.;. 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  in  general  such  a  prayer  as  clem- 
ent was  in  the  habu  of  offering  up  in  the  church  at  Kome 
where  he  was  chief  pastor.  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  prominent 
features,  a  form  of  prayer,  and  as  such  was  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  liturgy  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  bee  i»8bop 
Lightfoot:  S.  Clement  of  Rome,  Appendix,  London,  181  (, 
pp.  252,  270.  — Ed.] 
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confirmed  by  various  allusions  to  a  condition  of 
things  prevailing  in  the  church  before  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great;  as,  e.g.,  the  still  for- 
midable power  of  heathenism,  and  the  sufferings 
of  Christians  in  mines  and  prisons. 

6.  The  attribute  of  <j>d.av0pane,  by  which  God 
is  apostrophized  as  the  "  lover  of  human  kind," 
and  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek  litur- 
gies, appears  first  in  these  "Constitutions,"  re- 
minding us  of  the  invocation  in  the  familiar 
hymn,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul." 

7.  The  conclusion  is,  that  these  "Constitutions" 
exhibit  the  devotional  spirit  and  method  of  the 
Oriental  Church  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  with 
elements  derived  from  the  second  and  first. 

In  proceeding  now  to  describe  the  early  Chris- 
tian liturgies,  properly  so  called,  we  may  notice 
(1)  That  the  number  of  them  is  very  large,  the 
far  greater  part  Oriental ;  (2)  That  they  are  found 
alike  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  from  the  Malabar 
coast  to  the  Spanish  peninsula  ;  (3)  That  through 
all  this  broad  extent  of  Christendom,  Eastern  and 
Western,  in  the  various  languages  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Northern  Africa,  the  liturgies  show  a  suffi- 
ciently close  resemblance  to  indicate  a  common 
origin. 

This  resemblance  appears  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars:  viz., — 

1.  They  are  all  "sacramentaries."  The  Chris- 
tian sacrifice  is  the  central  object  about  which 
all  the  parts  of  the  service  are  gathered.  In  this 
respect  the  Protestant  liturgies  differ  from  them, 
since  these  may  be  said  rather  to  be  gathered 
about  the  sermon,  and  to  relate  to  the  whole  wor- 
ship of  God,  both  regular  and  special ;  while  the 
early  liturgies  neither  include  any  forms  for  spe- 
cial occasions,  nor  make  any  reference  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

2.  They  all  include  the  element  of  prayer  for 
the  dead.  This  practice  is  so  irreconcilable  with 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  probation  as  to  be 
generally  classed  among  the  characteristic  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  must  therefore 
be  with  a  certain  sensation  of  surprise  that  the 
Protestant  finds  this  usage,  not  merely  in  a  few 
of  the  early  liturgies,  but  in  all  of  them  without 
exception ;  from  which  it  would  follow  that  we 
have  to  take  our  choice  between  admitting  that 
the  practice  is  so  in  harmony  with  the  yearnings 
of  our  nature  as  to  spring  up  sporadically  wher- 
ever there  were  Christian  worshippers,  or  else  that 
it  was  the  common  inheritance  of  the  churches 
derived  from  the  earliest  times,  before  they  were 
separated  from  each  other.  The  Protestant  finds 
a  considerable  relief,  however,  in  discovering  that 
these  prayers  imply  no  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  purgatory.  Not  the  faintest  allusion  to  any 
such  place  or  state  occurs  in  the  early  liturgies. 
The  prayers  "for  the  whole  Catholic  Church" 
include  the  departed  saints  as  being  in  a  state, 
not  of  purgatorial  suffering,  but  of  incomplete 
happiness ;  as  being  in  paradise,  and  not  yet  in 
heaven. 

3.  There  are  many  minor  features,  not  requir- 
ing to  be  particularly  dwelt  upon,  found  alike  in 
all  these  liturgies;  such  as  the  division  of  the 
service  into  two  parts,  —  that  preceding  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  (pre-anaphoral)  and  the 
anaphora,  or  sacramental   service,  —  the   use   of 


the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  secret  prayer  of  the  min- 
ister (oratorio  veli),  the  mingling  of  water  with 
the  wine,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
various  rubrical  directions,  everywhere  substan- 
tially the  same- 

4.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  these  were  all 
true  liturgies:  they  were  _  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  congregation.  The  service  is  not  all  per- 
formed by  the  minister,  but  the  people  have 
their  vocal  share.  The  worship  was  responsive 
throughout :  the  people  reply  at  all  the  appro- 
priate places,  —  Habemus  ad  Dominum,  Domine 
Miserere,  Miserere  Nostri,  Deus  Salvator  Noster, 
etc.  They  repeat  aloud  the  oratio  dominica  (the 
Lord's  Prayer),  they  resound  the  creed  and  the 
doxology,  and,  at  the  end  of  all  the  prayers,  swell 
the  chorus  of  "the  Amen."  This  made  a  true 
service  for  the  people  (a  Aenovpyca),  and  justified 
the  concluding  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  "  0  God, 
who  hast  given  us  grace  with  one  accord  to  make 
these  our  common  supplications  unto  thee,"  etc. 

These  remarks  premised  as  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  liturgies,  we  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  description  of  the  details  of  the 
service.  We  suppose  ourselves  to  be  writing,  not 
for  professional  scholars,  who  will  go  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
popular  readers.  We  shall  take,  therefore,  a  single 
representative  Oriental  liturgy  to  furnish  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  the  church  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  conducted  its  sacramental 
service.  Leaving  out  the  Clementine  Liturgy, — 
improperly  so  called,  which,  as  already  observed, 
was  never  employed  in  any  church,  —  there  were 
three  principal  and  most  venerable  forms  in  use 
in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  churches;  viz.,  those 
of  Basil  of  Csesarea,  Gregory  "Theologos,"  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Of  these  we  may  take  the 
first  as  a  pattern  liturgy,  an  analysis  of  which 
will  set  the  whole  sacramental  worship  of  the 
early  Eastern  Church  before  us.  Under  it  we 
include  the  Basilian  Liturgy  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  and  the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom,  which  are 
only  variations  of  it.  It  was  the  original  type 
on  which  the  others  were  formed,  and  was  more 
widely  in  use  throughout  the  East  than  any  other; 
everywhere,  indeed,  except  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  so-called  "  Liturgy  of  St.  James  "  was  used, 
and  in  Alexandria,  which  naturally  clung  to  the 
pretended  liturgy  of  St.  Mark.  At  this  day,  after 
the  lapse  of  near  fifteen  hundi-ed  years,  the  liturgy 
of  Basil  prevails,  without  any  substantial  variety, 
from  the  northern  shore  of  Bussia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  Adriatic  and 
Baltic  Seas  to  the  farthest  coast  of  Asia.  Basil 
was  Bishop  of  Csesarea  from  A.D.  370  to  A.D. 
379,  —  the  time  of  his  death.  His  title  of  "  The 
Great "  indicates  the  admiration  of  his  own  age, 
and  explains  the  readiness  with  which  the  Eastern 
churches  in  subsequent  times  all  adopted  a  form 
of  worship  which  he  was  believed  to  have  sanc- 
tioned. Following,  then,  the  order  of  Basil's 
liturgy,  we  find,  first,  that  the  priest  begins  with 
the  apostolic  benediction,  to  which  the  people 
respond,  "  And  with  thy  spirit,"  followed  by  other 
responsive  sentences.  Second,  then  follows  a 
prayer  of  praise  and  adoration  to  God  as  Creator, 
Ruler,  Saviour,  and  Spirit  of  truth,  ending  with 
the  trisagion,  "For  all  things  do  serve  thee,— 
angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions,  principali- 
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ties,  powers,  the  many-eyed  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, crying,  one  to  another  incessantly  and  with 
uninterrupted  praises,  saying"  [here  the  people 
all  join  the  acclaim],  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God 
of  fcjabaoth,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest!  Blessed  be  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  " 

The  deacon  then  arranges  the  sacramental  ves- 
sels; and  the  minister  proceeds  with  a  prayer 
adoring  the  justice  of  God  as  illustrated  in  the 
creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  mercy  as 
shown  in  the  incarnation,  life,  ministry,  atoning 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  mediatorial  reign, 
and  second  coming,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  constitutes  the  pre-anaphoral  service.  The 
prayer  ends  with  the  words,  "  But  he  has  left  us 
a  memorial  of  his  saving  passion ;  for  when  he 
was  just  going  out  to  his  voluntary,  glorious,  and 
life-giving  death,  in  the  same  night  wherein  he 
gave  himself  up  for  the  life  of  the  world,  taking 
bread  into  his  holy  and  immaculate  hands,  and 
presenting  it  to  thee,  his  God  and  Father,  he  gave 
thanks,  blessed,  sanctified,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
it  to  his  holy  apostles,  saying  "  [and  here  begins 
the  anaphora],  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  broken 
for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins."  The  consecra- 
tion of  the  cup  immediately  follows  in  the  same 
scriptural  terms,  concluding  with  "  For  as  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
show  forth  my  death,  and  confess  my  resurrec- 
tion." To  the  various  parts  of  this  service  the 
people  respond,  "  Amen.  We  praise  thee,  we  bless 
thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord,  we  make 
our  supplications  unto  thee,  O  our  God."  An 
invocation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  follows,  and  then 
a  commemoration  of  the  pious  dead.  A  full 
prayer  is  then  offered  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  —  for  "  our  most  religious  emperors ;  " 
for  "  enemies  and  persecutors ;  "  for  the  "  afflicted 
and  persecuted  in  deserts,  mountains,  dens,  and 
caves  of  the  earth;"  for  "our  brethren  in  court 
and  camp;"  for  '-those  absent  on  just  occasions," 
and  a  great  number  of  other  classes  of  persons. 
This  long  prayer  is  followed  by  a  brief  litany, 
in  which  the  people  continually  respond  to  the 
various  suffrages,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us," 
etc.  At  the  close  of  all  this,  the  sacramental 
emblems,  the  bread  and  the  wine,  are  distributed 
at  once  to  the  people  without  further  words.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  this  was  the  sacra- 
mental part  of  the  service,  at  which  none  but  the 
initiated  or  believers  were  permitted  to  attend, 
and  that  the  missa  catechumenorum,  including  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  bishop's  sermon, 
at  which  all  might  be  present,  had  preceded  it. 

The  question  now  recurs  as  to  the  age  to  which 
this  form  of  prayer  belongs.  Was  it  the  compo- 
sition of  the  great  bishop  of  Caesarea  ?  or  was  it 
merely  compiled  by  him  from  earlier  sources  ?  Or, 
again,  was  it  the  production,  as  some  of  its  contents 
might  seem  to  indicate,  of  a  considerably  later 
time,  sought  to  be  passed  off  under  so  illustrious 
a  name  ? 

We  begin  with  the  testimony  of  Basil  himself, 
lie  was  the  most  illustrious  light  among  the  con- 
fiw'1  °f  brilliant  men  that  adorned  the  church 
oi  the  fourth  century,  eminent  alike  as  theologian, 
Pulpit  orator,  church  leader,  and  saint.  No  one 
could  have  known  better  than  he  the  history  and 
usages  of  the  church.  In  the  twenty-seventh  chap- 
32-H 


ter  of  his  work  Be  Spirilu  Sancto,  he  is  arguing,  in 
defence  of  a  certain  form  of  trinitarian  confession, 
against  the  objection  that  no  such  precise  form 
was  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Many  things  are 
lawfully  practised  in  the  church,  he  says,  for  which 
no  written  authority  can  be  found  in  the  "  saints ;  " 
such  as  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  worshipping 
towards  the  east,  standing  in  prayer  on  Sundays, 
trine  immersion,  etc.  But  these  are  all  warranted 
by  tradition.  So,  he  adds,  the  method  of  conse- 
crating the  elements  at  the  Eucharist  is  nowhere 
found  set  down  in  the  writings  of  "  the  saints,"  but 
is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  traditionary 
doctrine  of  the  church.  This  implies  that  there 
was  a  well-known  and  fixed  form  of  sacramental 
liturgy  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  It  was  not  new, 
any  more  than  the  practice  of  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  which  we  know  was  universal  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  and  therefore  presumptively  had  been  in 
use  for  a  long  period  before  him. 

But  it  has  been  generally  argued  from  the  phrase 
employed  in  this  passage,  "  the  saints,"  that  no 
forms  for  the  sacramental  service  had  ever  been 
reduced  to  writing  before  Basil's  own  time,  regard- 
ing "  saints  "  as  equivalent  to  "  fathers."  Bingham 
and  others  of  the  earlier  writers,  and  even  so  care- 
ful a  scholar  as  the  author  of  the  article  Liturgie, 
in  the  new  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopadie  (von  Zezsch- 
witz),  have  too  hastily  admitted  this ;  whereas  the 
whole  extent  of  Basil's  dictum  is,  that  no  such 
forms  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
The  context  shows  that  he  is  referring  only  to  the 
absence  of  scriptural  authority  for  certain  usages, 
which  he  maintains  were  notwithstanding  law- 
ful, anticipating  in  this  the  argument  of  Richard 
Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  For  aught  that 
appears  in  this  passage,  therefore,  there  may  have 
been  already  extant  various  less  perfect  sacra- 
mental liturgies,  differing  in  different  churches. 
What  Basil  effected  was  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
common  form,  to  which  his  great  name  gave  a  cur- 
rency that  enabled  it  soon  to  swallow  up  the  rest. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  the  funeral 
oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  for  his  illustrious 
friend  {In  laudem  Basilii,  Orat.  43).  Recounting 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
he  says,  that  besides  the  erection  and  care  of  his 
almshouse  and  hospital,  his  unsleeping  vigilance 
over  his  flock,  his  codes  for  the  government  of 
convents  and  monasteries,  and  his  general  regula- 
tion of  the  lives  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  he  had 
also  effected  a  compilation  of  the  prayers  of  the 
church  into  a  regular  service  (descriptiones  pre- 
cum).  This  descriptio  precum  ("order  of  prayer  ") 
was  merely  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  sac- 
ramental service  already  in  use,  just  as  the  symho- 
lum  Romanum  was  not  an  original  creed,  but  only 
an  accurate  and  perfected  summary  of  the  various 
regulcejidei  current  among  the  churches.  In  both 
cases  a  competent  authority  sanctioned  the  new 
form,  to  which  the  others  soon  gave  place.  That 
this  Basilian  Liturgy  was  afterwards  successively 
enlarged,  modified,  "  interpolated,"  etc.,  is  unques- 
tionable; but  these  later  "interpolations"  are 
merely  signs  of  its  greater  relative  antiquity. 
They  are  not  properly  interpolations  at  all,  since 
they  merely  record  the  successive  changes  in  the 
doctrinal  or  the  devotional  system  of  the  church. 

Beginning,  then,  from  this  work  of  Basil's,  and 
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following  the  footprints  backward,  we  may  find 
some  ground  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  period  from 
which  a  liturgy  was  actually  in  use  in  the  church. 

About  the  year  347,  Cyrii,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
preached  at  the  Easter  festival  those  discourses 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  Catecheses 
mystagogicce,  or  instructions  to  candidates  prepara- 
tory to  communion.  The  fifth  of  these  lectures 
includes  a  commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It 
is  directed  to  explaining  to  the  catechumens  the 
reasons  for  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  —  the 
washing  of  hands,  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  prayers, 
the  responses  of  the  people,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  here  that  Cyril  is  not 
proposing  any  new  forms  or  rites,  but  takes  the 
whole  routine  of  the  service  for  granted,  and  is 
merely  giving  to  the  catechumens,  in  a  plain  and 
simple  way  suited  to  the  stage  of  their  religious 
education,  the  reasons  for  the  various  parts.  It 
is  not  different  from  a  short  sermon  to  Sunday- 
school  children  at  the  present  day,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  church  service.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed,  then,  that  the  forms  thus  expounded  had 
been  in  use  for  a  length  of  time ;  that  they  were 
the  same  in  which  Cyril  himself  had  been  trained 
in  his  childhood  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
the  same  in  which  his  parents  and  teachers  had 
been  educated  during  the  long  peace  preceding 
the  last  persecution. 

When  we  have  reached  this  point,  we  come 
upon  the  trail  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Liturgy ; 
and  this,  in  the  same  way,  may  be  believed  to  ex- 
hibit the  worship  of  the  church  as  it  was  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century,  reaching  back,  quite 
probably,  to  the  time  of  Tertullian.  That  the 
worship  of  the  church  in  his  day  was,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  simple  and  spontaneous,  may  be 
easily  admitted ;  but  that  it  may  not  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  conducted  according  to  an  ascertained 
ritual,  is  far  from  being  decided,  as  is  often  as- 
sumed by  his  well-known  phrase  sine  monitore 
quia  de  pectore  (Apologeticus,  29).  If  the  prayer 
was  extemporaneous,  the  people  certainly  did  not 
pray  sine  monitore,  since  the  minister  went  before 
them,  and  dictated  the  words  they  were  to  adopt ; 
and  if  an  accustomed  form  was  used,  as  would 
seem  far  the  most  likely  in  regular  prayer  for 
magistrates,  it  might  still  be  equally  de  pectore. 
The  natural  meaning  of  this  much-buffeted  phrase 
would  seem  to  be  that  Christians  prayed  for  their 
rulers,  as  for  others,  without  needing  any  com- 
mand or  summons,  because  they  prayed  cheer- 
fully, and  from  the  impulses  of  their  own  hearts. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  attempt  tracing  the 
growth  of  liturgical  forms  amid  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  second  century.  The  conclusion  will  be, 
that  in  the  simple  worship  described  by  Justin 
Martyr,  in  which  nothing  more  appears  of  a  li- 
turgical nature  than  a  certain  order  of  service, 
with  common  prayers,  the  regular  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  "the  day  called  Sunday," 
the  kiss  of  charity,  the  vocal  amen,  etc.,  we  have 
the  germs  that  were  gradually  developed  into  the 
full  liturgies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  positive  conclusion, 
drawn  from  all  experience,  that  no  great  change 
in  the  religious  usages  of  a  people  is  made  in  a 
day,  or  by  the  authority  of  any  individual.  Re- 
ligious usages  are  above  all  others  persistent,  and 


while  admitting,  without  serious  difficulty,  of  im- 
material modifications,  remain  for  substance  the 
same  from  generation  to  generation.  We  infer, 
therefore,  that,  when  Basil  compiled  his  descrip- 
tiones  precum,  he  presented  nothing  to  startle  the 
church  of  his  time  as  new,  but  only  an  arrange- 
ment of  their  old  familiar  liturgy,  with  such  new 
prayers  as  any  bishop  was  at  liberty  to  add.  We 
infer  the  same  thing  of  the  form  of  worship  illus- 
trated by  Cyril,  and  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy. 
When  we  have  reached  that  far,  we  have  no  doubt 
got  back  among  the  origines  liturgicce  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  may  well  be  excused  from  grop- 
ing any  farther  in  the  dark. 

The  other  great  family  of  liturgies,  though 
much  smaller  in  numbers,  is  the  Western.  In 
tracing  the  process  of  their  development,  the  base- 
line from  which  to  work  backward  would  be  the 
Gregorian  rite  of  the  year  600  A.D.  In  the  same 
way  as  before,  it  might  be  shown  that  this  was 
only  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius  of  A.D.  492,  as  that  was  of 
the  Leonian  Liturgy  of  A.D.  451 ;  and  that  the 
descriptions  left  us  by  Innocent  I.  (A.D.  404)  and 
other  of  the  Fathers,  imply  regular  forms  of 
prayer  in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  still  earlier 
periods.  This  deduction,  as  well  as  a  particular 
account  of  the  Roman  service,  our  limits  oblige 
us  to  dispense  with. 

We  only  add,  that,  omitting  certain  supersti- 
tious usages  which  had  grown  up  in  the  church, 
these  liturgies,  containing  as  they  do  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  embodying 
a  large  part  of  the  divine  word,  were  admirably 
adapted  to  nurse  the  sentiment  of  religion  among 
the  people,  and  prove  the  vehicle  for  Christ's 
promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  pre- 
vail against  his  church.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
unfortunate  that  their  prejudice  against  popery 
and  prelacy  should  have  led  Presbyterians  so 
generally  to  cut  themselves  off  from  these  rich 
sources  of  devotional  culture,  which  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  either  the  one  system 
or  the  other. 

Protestant  Liturgies.  —  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
the  other  Protestant  leaders,  who  eliminated  out 
of  the  worship  of  God  the  corrupt  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  found  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  mere  fact  of  a  regular  form  of  prayer.  They 
lost  no  time  in  providing  suitable  liturgies  for 
the  various  countries  that  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, each  having  its  own  national  service.  In 
1523  Luther  published  his  Lateinische  Messe,  and 
in  1526  the  same,  with  improvements,  in  German. 
In  1538  Calvin  issued  his  liturgy  for  the  church 
of  Strassburg,  and  in  1541  that  for  the  church 
in  Geneva,  containing  both  ordinary  and  special 
services.  In  1554  John  Knox  published  a  form 
of  worship  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  modelled  on  that 
of  Geneva.  These  liturgies  all  left  room,  in  some 
part  of  the  service,  for  the  exercise  of  free  prayer. 
The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  com- 
piled in  1549,  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  from  sev- 
eral Roman  missals  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
England,  portions  of  it  being  adopted  from  But- 
zer's  liturgy,  particularly  the  forms  of  confession 
and  absolution.  The  noble  simplicity  of  this  ser- 
vice is  due  to  its  having  been  compiled,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  Latin  sacramentaries  of  Leo 
and  Gelasius,  with  additions  made  in  the  devout 
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spirit  and  refined  taste  of  Cranmer.  A  hundred 
years  later,  the  growing  alienation  between  the 
adherents  of  episcopacy  and  of  presbytery_  in 
England  caused  the  latter  to  discard  liturgical 
services  altogether,  and  to  depend  on  the  gift 
of  extemporaneous  prayer  in  their  ministers. 
Eventually  the  two  usages  came  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  two  forms  of  church  government ; 
the  Episcopalians  all  worshipping  by  means  of 
a  liturgy,  and  the  Presbyterians  by  means  of  free 
prayer,  though  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  they  might  not  both  worship  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other ;  or,  better  still,  why  both  meth- 
ods should  not  be  united  in  all  public  worship. 

In  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
general  liturgical  revival  took  place  in  various 
non-Episcopal  churches  in  Germany,  where  a  new 
form  of  service  —  the  Agencle  —  was  drawn  for 
the  Evangelical  Union,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1858  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk  reported 
a  collection  of  forms  of  worship  for  the  use  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  etc.,  which  received  the  unani- 
mous sanction  of  the  Assembly.  A  few  years 
since,  the  Church  Service  Society  issued  their 
EvxoX6-j lov,  or  Book  of  Common  Order,  which  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition,  and  is  working  a  marked 
but  silent  change  in  the  public  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship of  Scotland.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  (Irvingite),  based  on  the  Angli- 
can Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  of  a  highly  rich 
and  elaborate  character,  corresponding  with  the 
hierarchical  development  in  that  enthusiastic 
communion.  The  daily  prayer  offered  in  every 
Irvingite  Church  gives  thanks  for  the  restoration 
of  the  order  of  the  apostles,  and  for  the  warning, 
announced  through  them,  of  the  nearness  of  the 
day  of  Christ's  appearing.  It  contains,  also,  in 
the  sense  of  the  early  liturgies,  an  intercession 
for  the  pious  dead. 

In  the  United  States,  except  in  the  Episcopa- 
lian, Lutheran,  German  and  Dutch  Reformed,  and 
Moravian  churches,  liturgical  prayer  has  been 
almost  wholly  disused ;  but  from  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  a  marked  tendency  has  devel- 
oped itself  in  favor  of  increased  dignity  and  vari- 
ety m  Presbyterian  public  worship.  In  1855  Dr. 
Baird  published  anonymously  his  Eutaxia,  or  the 
Iresbyterian  liturgies.  The  Presbyterian  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  by  Professor  Shields  of  Prince- 
ton, is  merely  a  republication  of  the  Anglican 
myer-Book,  with  the  exceptions  offered  by  the 
Presbyterians  at  the  Savoy  Conference.  The 
litany  and  the  ancient  prayers  are  freely  but 
judiciously  altered,  and  many  excellent  new 
prayers  are  added.  In  1857  the  German  Reformed 
tnurch  issued  a  new  Order  of  Worship,  which  is 
cased  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
ancient  Church  and  the  Reformation  period,  and 
resembles  m  many  respects  the  Anglican  liturgy. 
i>  use  is  left  optional  with  the  ministers  and 
^■'egations.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
iollows  the  old  Palatinate  Liturgy.  The  Luther- 
ans in  America  use  partly  the  German  Lutheran 
ilfni'a,  or  new  church  books  based  upon  them. 
,lr  .l01^vians  have  a  very  rich  evangelical  lit- 
™nLm  ^rman  and  English,  with  responses  and 
c°ngregational  singing. 

view   Teti.led  naturally.  in  conclusion,  to  a  brief 
<=w  oi  the  respective  advantages  of   liturgical 


and  of  free  prayer.  In  favor  of  the  latter  it  is 
claimed  that  this  is  the  natural  method,  and 
alone  corresponds  to  the  impulses  of  the  devout 
mind  ;  that  prayer  by  means  of  prescribed  forms 
cramps  the  free  expression  of  the  desires  to  God, 
and  tends  to  spiritual  torpor  and  poverty.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  objection  is  urged  only 
by  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  liturgical  wor- 
ship ;  that  those  familiar  with  it  find  it  promotes 
attention  and  devotion  in  prayer ;  that  it  corrobo- 
rates the  sentiment  of  the  communion  of  saints 
in  all  times  and  all  ages,  since  the  church,  from 
a  very  early  period  till  now,  and  throughout  the 
larger  part  of  Christendom,  has  worshipped,  and 
continues  to  worship,  by  means  of  the  same  forms ; 
that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  insist  that  the 
minister  should  make  his  own  hymns  as  his  own 
prayers  ;  and  that,  if  a  prayer-book  in  the  hands 
of  a  worshipper  is  unfavorable  to  spirituality  of 
worship,  a  hymn-book  should  be  equally  so ;  that 
David's  written  prayers  are  used  with  eminent 
profit  by  Christians  as  the  expression  of  their 
religious  sentiments ;  that  worship,  being  the  com- 
mon act  of  the  whole  congregation,  may  prop- 
erly be  conducted  by  forms  common  to  all;  while 
preaching,  being  the  work  of  the  minister  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  is  necessarily  the  act  of 
one  ;  and  other  similar  arguments.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  admitted  that  occasions  may  frequently 
arise  in  the  history  of  every  congregation,  calling 
for  mention  in  public  prayer,  —  as  dangers,  afflic- 
tions, spiritual  prosperity,  or  decay,  —  for  which 
a  liturgy  cannot  provide.  The  conclusion  reached 
by  eminent  members  of  both  liturgical  and  non- 
liturgical  churches  is,  that  a  system  which  should 
unite  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  venerable 
forms  with  the  flexibility  and  adaptation  to  oc- 
casions of  free  prayer,  would  be  superior  to  any 
existing  method. 

Lit.  —  The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  during 
the  preparation  of  this  article  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal liturgies  in  the  Abbe  Mi  one's  Patrologia, 
with  the  learned  historical  essays  of  Mabillon, 
Muratori,  Moxe,  and  others;  the  Liturgiarum 
Orientalium  Collectio,  by  Renaudot  ;  Brett  : 
Eastern  Liturgies :  Pamelius:  Liturgicon  ;  Neale: 
Liturgies  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church :  Palmer  : 
Origines  Liturgica ;  Hammond:  Antient  Litur- 
gies, and  many  other  modern  sources.  For  the 
English  Prayer-Book  see  especially  Proctor, 
Blunt,  Butler,  and  Luckock.  See  Lee  :  Glos- 
sary of  Liturgical  Terms,  London,  1876 ;  also  art. 
Liturgy,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  ed.,  vol. 
xiv.     See  Prayer-Book.  s.  m.  hopkins. 

LIUDGERUS,  or  LUDGERUS,  St.,  b.  about 
741 ;  d.  March  26,  809.  He  descended  from  a 
Frisian  but  Christian  family;  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  Utrecht ;  studied  at  York,  under 
Alcuin ;  labored  for  seven  years  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Frisians  ;  visited  Rome,  and  was  by 
Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
Alcuin,  first  sent  as  missionary  among  the  Fri- 
sians ;  and  then,  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
Saxons,  bishop  of  the  newly  founded  see  of  Mun- 
ster.  Of  his  activity  as  bishop  very  little  is  known. 
He  founded  the  monastery  of  Werden,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  Gregory,  his  teacher  at  Utrecht.  The 
sources  for  his  life  have  been  collected  by  W. 
Diekamp,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Geschichts- 
quellen  d.  Bistums  Miinster  (Minister,  1881),  who 
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has  separately  published,  in  the  same  place  and 
year,  Die  Vita  sancti  Liudgeri.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Behrendt,  Neuhaldensleben, 
1843;  [HilsiNG,  Minister,  1878];  and  Pingsmann, 
Freiburg,  1879.  G.  UHLHORN. 

LIUDPRAND,  or  LUITPRAND,  whose  works 
form  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  tenth  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Lombard  family,  and  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  Pavia.  He  served  first  King  Be- 
rengar,  and  then  Otho  I.,  who  made  him  bishop 
of  Cremona.  His  works  are,  Antapodosis  (887- 
949),  Liber  de  rebus  gestis  Ononis  (960-964),  and 
Relatio  de  legatione  Constantinopolitana  (968-969). 
They  were  edited  by  Pertz,  in  Mon.  Germ.  iii. 
264-363;  new  ed.  by  Diimmler,  1877 

LIVERPOOL,  the  famous  commercial  city  on 
the  Mersey,  with  a  population  of  552,425,  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1880 ;  and  John 
Charles  Ryle,  D.D.,  was  made  first  incumbent. 
The  income  of  the  see  is  thirty-five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  St.  Peter's  was  constituted  the  pro- 
cathedral,  pending  the  construction  of  a  more 
suitable  building. 

LIVINGSTON,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  "the  father 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America ;  "  b. 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  May  30,  1746  ;  d.  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  1762 ;  studied  law  for  two 
years ;  was  converted,  and,  on  advice  of  Archibald 
Laidlie  (see  art.),  sailed  for  Utrecht,  Holland, 
May  12,  1766,  there  to  study  theology.  He  was 
"  the  last  of  the  American  youth  who  went  thither 
for  education  and  ordination."  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  1769 ;  was  called 
by  the  New- York  Consistory,  May  30,  1769  ;  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  the  next  year ; 
and  on  Sept.  3,  1770,  arrived,  and  took  his  place 
as  second  English  preacher  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York.  The  Revolution  drove 
him  from  the  city.  He  settled  first  at  Kingston 
(1776),  then  at  Albany  (November,  1776-79),  at 
Livingston  Manor  (1779-81),  Poughkeepsie  (1781- 
83).  But  on  the  close  of  hostilities  (1783)  he  re- 
turned to  the  city.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  by 
the  general  synod  professor  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theology ;  and  in  1810  the  synod  called  him 
to  New  Brunswick  to  open  a  theological  seminary 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College.  These 
two  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  It  is  said 
that  his  reason  in  entering  the  Dutch  Church 
ministry  was  his  desire  to  heal  its  sad  dissensions. 
(See  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.)  Ably  he 
fulfilled  his  design.  By  his  education,  his  learn- 
ing, his  piety,  and  his  dignity,  he  won  the  respect 
of  both  parties  in  the  church;  and  under  his 
skilful  management  "  the  Conferentie  "  and  "  the 
Coetus  "  were  united  (1771)  ;  and  thus  the  credit 
of  forming  the  independent  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America  must  be 
given  to  him.  It  was  he,  also,  who  principally 
shaped  the  constitution  of  this  church,  and  pre- 
pared its  first  psalm  and  hymn  book  (1787).  As 
a  preacher  he  was  much  admired.  Notice  is  par- 
ticularly taken  of  his  animation  and  of  his  collo- 
quial style.  "  His  gesticulation  would  have  been 
extravagant  in  any  one  but  himself."  "His 
theological  lectures  still  form  the  basis  of  didactic 
and  polemic  instruction  in  the  theological  semi- 


nary of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  father." 
They  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Sage 
Library,  New  Brunswick :  an  abstract  of  them 
was  published  in  1832.  See  Gunn's  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,  New  York 
1829,  condensed  by  Dr.  T.  W  Chambers,  New 
York,  1856;  also  Sprague's  Annals,  vol.  ix. 

LIVINGSTONE,  David,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  missionary  and  explorer  in  Southern 
and  Central  Africa ;  b.  at  Blantyre,  seven  miles 
from  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  March  19,  1813  ;  d. 
April  30,  1873,  in  Ilala,  Africa.  His  father  and 
mother  were  of  the  working-class,  but  of  the 
highest  moral  and  Christian  worth.  The  father 
was  a  great  reader,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions,  then  just  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  After  a  very  short  time  at 
school,  David  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  a 
cotton-mill,  where  he  spent  the  next  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  The  reading  of  Dick's  Phi- 
losophy of  a  Future  Slate  led  to  his  conversion ; 
and  an  appeal  from  Gutzlaff,  for  missionaries  to 
China,  determined  him  to  be  a  medical  mission- 
ary. After  attending  theological  and  medical 
classes  for  two  sessions  at  Glasgow,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society ; 
and,  being  provisionally  approved,  he  spent  a 
further  period  in  study  at  Ongar  in  Essex,  and 
at  London.  In  1840  he  passed  at  Glasgow  as 
Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons,, and  in  November  of  the  same  year  was 
ordained  a  missionary,  under  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  His  desire  had  been  to  go  to 
China;  but  the  opium  war,  in  which,  unhappily, 
England  was  then  engaged,  put  a  stop  to  that 
project.  In  London  he  had  met  with  the  Rev. 
Robert  Moffat,  who  was  then  on  furlough  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  having  become  greatly  interested  in 
what  he  told  him  of  Africa,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  missionary  there. 

For  a  time  he  was  occupied  in  work  at  Kuru- 
man  (Dr.  Moffat's  station)  and  in  missionary 
tours  to  the  north,  undertaken  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  people,  and  to  find  out  a  suita- 
ble locality  for  a  new  station.  Already  Living- 
stone had  shown  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
labor  in  the  more  accessible  regions,  but  to  strike 
out  beyond.  He  early  acquired  a  great  liking 
for  the  plan  of  native  agency ;  and  his  ambition 
was  to  scatter  native  agents  far  and  near.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  influence  he  obtained 
from  the  very  first, — partly  through  medical 
practice,  and  partly  by  his  tact,  and  the  charm  of 
his  manner  over  both  chiefs  and  people.  He  also, 
from  the  first,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country  and  in  its  structure 
and  scientific  history.  After  a  time  he  settled  at 
Mabotsa  (in  1843)  among  the  Bakhatla.  While 
there,  he  had  a  wonderful  escape  from  being  killed 
by  a  lion ;  and  while  there,  likewise,  he  married 
Mary  Moffat,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Moffat  of 
Kuruman.  From  Mabotsa,  circumstances  led  him 
to  remove  to  Chonuane,  and  from  that  again  to 
Kolobeng,  where  he  lived  till  1852.  His  people 
were  a  tribe  of  Bakwains,  whose  chief,  Sechele, 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  In  his  desire  to 
plant  native  missionaries,  he  had  oftener  than  once 
made  an  excursion  into  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
—  a  large  territory  that  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  Boer  emigrants  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope ;  but  the  Boers  were  no  friends  of  missions, 
and,  instead  of  encouraging  him,  did  their  utmost 
to  thwart  his  plans. 

Baffled  in  this  direction,  Livingstone  deter- 
mined to  make  explorations  on  the  north  ;  but  a 
serious  obstacle  was  the  great  Kalahari  Desert, 
which  at  times  could  not  be  traversed  for  want 
of  water.  Three  times  Livingstone  got  to  the 
north  of  it.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  he 
discovered  Lake  'Ngami  and  the  Rivers  Zouga 
and  Tamunak'le.  His  great  desire  was  to  find  a 
suitable  spot  for  a  mission-station  in  the  territo- 
ries of  a  great  chief,  Sebituane,  who  received  him 
with  great  cordiality,  but  died  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  The  locality  was  infested  by  an  in- 
sect called  the  tsetse-fly,  fatal  to  cattle,  and  was, 
moreover,  unwholesome  from  the  prevalence  of 
fever.  It  seemed  to  Livingstone  that  it  would 
be  of  great  importance  for  Sebituane's  people  to 
have  a  way  to  the  sea,  by  which  means  legiti- 
mate commerce  and  Christianity  would  both  be 
greatly  advanced. 

Livingstone  sent  his  wife  and  four  children 
home  to  England,  and  prepared  for  a  great  jour- 
ney in  fulfilment  of  this  object.  Before  he  set 
out,  his  house  at  Kolobeng  was  attacked  by  the 
Boers,  and,  along  with  all  his  property,  utterly 
destroyed.  Livingstone  set  out  from  Linyanti 
toward  the  western  coast,  with  twenty-seven  at- 
tendants, and  after  incredible  hardships,  including 
twenty-seven  attacks  of  fever,  at  length  reached 
the  abodes  of  civilization  at  Loanda.  Instead  of 
making  for  Britain,  Livingstone  resolved  to  go 
back  with  his  attendants  to  Linyanti,  and  then 
cross  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  continent.  After 
a  long  time  of  labor  and  difficulty,  in  which  his 
tact,  his  patience,  and  his  faith  were  exposed  to 
the  severest  strain,  he  reached  Quilimane  on  May 
20, 1856 ;  the  whole  time  of  his  journey  since  he 
left  the  Cape,  in  1852,  being  almost  four  years. 
Livingstone  made  many  important  discoveries 
during  these  years ;  the  most  important  being  the 
existence  of  a  tableland  in  Central  Africa,  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  with  two  ridges  flanking  it, 
which  were  free  from  the  unhealthy  influences 
prevalent  in  the  lower-lying  localities. 

Dr.  Livingstone  now  visited  his  native  land, 
and  showers  of  honors  were  poured  upon  him. 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm ; 
and  an  extraordinary  interest  began  to  prevail 
on  Africa,  hitherto  an  unpopular  continent.  He 
wrote  and  published  his  first  book,  Missionary 
I'ravels.  He  saw  it  his  duty  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  be  more  useful,  alike  for 
exploring,  civilizing,  and  missionary  purposes,  in 
another  capacity.  He  accepted  an  appointment 
as  commander  of  an  expedition  sent  by  govern- 
ment to  explore  the  Paver  Zambesi,  and  to  report 
on  the  products  and  capabilities  of  the  region, 
lhis  expedition  was  attended  by  extraordinary 
difficulties.  The  greatest  of  them  lay  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  traders,  who  had  vari- 
ous settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Zam- 


opsi-     These  traders   carried 
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trathc  in  slaves,  encouraging  chiefs  to  seize' slaves 
trorn  rival  tribes  in  order  to  send  them  to  the 
coast  for  sale.  This  expedition  was  signalized 
oy  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Nyassa,  and  much 
important  territory  in  its  neighborhood.    Living- 


stone was  very  desirous  to  see  missions  and  colo- 
nies planted  in  this  neighborhood,  which  he 
rightly  deemed  to  be  the  key  of  Central  Africa. 
A  Universities'  Mission,  manned  by  missionaries 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  planted  near 
Nyassa.  But  it  was  very  unfortunate  ;  the  bishop 
who  was  its  head,  and  several  of  the  missiona- 
ries, being  cut  off  very  early.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Livingstone  was  another  great  trial  and  discour- 
agement. At  last  the  expedition  was  recalled  ; 
but  Livingstone,  who  had  spent  most  of  the  prof- 
its of  his  book  on  a  steamer  of  his  own,  re- 
mained for  a  time,  trying  to  explore  the  country 
more  fully.  At  last  he,  too,  saw  it  desirable  to 
return.  He  wished  to  expose  the  atrocious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Portuguese  in  the  matter  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  find  means  of  establishing  a 
settlement  at  the  head  of  the  River  Rovuma,  be- 
yond the  Portuguese  lines.  Writing  a  short  book 
might  help  both  projects. 

Home  he  accordingly  went,  via  Bombay,  in 
1864  ;  spending  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  where  he  wrote  The  Zambesi  and 
its  Tributaries.  While  in  England,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  an  old  friend,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  that  it  would  be  a  great  geographical 
feat  to  ascertain  the  watershed  of  Central  Africa, 
and  fix  on  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile.  Liv- 
ingstone refused  to  make  geography  his  chief 
object,  but  was  willing  to  take  up  the  inquiry  as 
subordinate  to  his  other  aims,  which  were  making 
known  Christ  to  the  natives,  and  promoting  law- 
ful commerce  in  place  of  the  atrocious  slave-trade. 
In  the  early  years  of  this  expedition,  Livingstone 
was  most  unfortunate  in  the  men  he  had  for  attend- 
ants. This,  added  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his 
way  by  natives,  who  would  not  believe  that  he  was 
not  connected  with  the  slave-trade,  baffled  and 
hindered  him  in  every  way.  The  loss  of  his  medi- 
cine-chest, starvation,  poverty,  and  very  distress- 
ing attacks  of  sickness,  brought  him  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  discoveries  he  made  were  very  impor- 
tant :  Lakes  Moero  and  Bangweolo  were  added  to 
the  list.  But  his  revelations  of  the  unparalleled 
horrors  of  the  slave-trade  thrilled  every  humane 
heart.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unheard  of,  and 
the  utmost  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  him.  At 
Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
of  The  New-York  Herald,  came  upon  him,  in  1871, 
in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  caused  by  the 
rascality  of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  up  with 
stores  for  his  relief.  As  he  was  believed  to  be 
dead,  the  business  was  attended  to  very  negli- 
gently, and  the  stores  were  actually  stolen  by 
those  in  charge.  Stanley  amply  relieved  his 
wants.  On  parting,  Livingstone  determined  to 
make  a  concluding  effort  to  find  out  the  water- 
shed,' and  was  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the  much 
better  quality  of  the  men  whom  Stanley  had 
sent  to  attend  him.  But  illness  came  on  him, 
and  at  last,  in  Ilala,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Bang- 
weolo, overcame  him.  On  the  morning  of  May 
1,  1873,  he  was  found  dead,  kneeling  at  his  bed- 
side, in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  His  faithful  and 
loving  attendants,  having  buried  the  heart  and 
other  viscera,  brought  his  remains  to  the  seaside, 
at  an  incredible  cost  of  danger  and  exertion. 
Borne  to  England,  these  remains  were  buried  m 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  April  18,  187L  amid  the 
profound  grief  and  reverence  of  the  nation. 
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Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  Living- 
stone remained  faithful  to  his  missionary  charac- 
ter. His  warmth  and  purity  of  heart,  his  intense 
devotion  to  his  Master  and  to  the  African  people 
for  his  Master's  sake,  his  patience,  endurance, 
trustfulness,  and  prayerfulness,  his  love  of  sci- 
ence, his  wide  humanity,  his  intense  charity, 
have  given  to  his  name  and  memory  an  undying 
fragrance.  After  his  death,  church  after  church 
hastened  to  send  missionaries  to  Africa;  and  it 
would  take  a  long  space,  even  to  enumerate  all 
the  agencies  that  are  now  at  work  there.  His 
death,  that  seemed  the  death-blow  to  his  plans, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  African  evan- 
gelization and  civilization,  which  bids  fair,  with 
God's  help,  to  accomplish  great  results. 

Lit. — David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  : 
Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Af- 
rica ;  The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ;  Rev. 
Horace  Waller,  F.R.G.S.  :  Last  Journals  of 
Dr.  Livingstone ,  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  W.  G.  BLAIKIE. 

LLORENTE,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  b.  at  Rincon- 
del  Soto,  Aragonia,  March  30, 1756  ;  d.  in  Madrid, 
Feb.  5, 1823.  He  studied  canon  law  at  Saragossa, 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1779,  and  was  in  1782 
appointed  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Calahorra. 
In  literature  he  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
successful  play-writer,  but  he  was  soon  drawn 
towards  more  serious  occupations.  His  decided 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Roman  curia,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  sacerdotal  authority,  he  himself  dates 
back  to  the  year  1784.  Nevertheless,  in  1789  he 
was  made  secretary-general  to  the  Inquisition  in 
Madrid.  His  exertions  for  the  re-organization  of 
that  institution,  especially  for  the  introduction 
of  public  procedure,  failed ;  and  he  was  dismissed 
in  1801.  In  1805  he  obtained  a  canonry;  and 
in  1806  he  published  Noticias  historicas  sobre  las 
tres  provincias  vasconyadas,  5  vols.  During  the 
revolution  he  sided  with  King  Joseph,  and  was 
in  1808  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  head  of  the  committee  on  the  abolishment  of 
the  monasteries  in  Spain.  When,  in  1809,  the 
Inquisition  was  abolished  in  Spain,  he  was  charged 
with  writing  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ;  but  the  work,  Histoire  critique  de  V Inquisi- 
tion d'Espagne,  was  not  published  until  1817,  in 
French,  and  at  Paris,  whither  he  in  1S14  had 
followed  King  Joseph.  It  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  was  immediately  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  German,  and  Italian;  but  it  also 
raised-severe  persecutions  against  its  author;  and 
when,  in  1822,  he  published  Portraits  politiques  des 
Papes,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  France  within 
three  days.  He  returned  to  Madrid,  but  died 
soon  after.  See  Revue  Encycl.,  xviii.,  where  is  also 
found  a  complete  list  of  his  works.     BENRATH. 

LLOYD,  William,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  b.  at 
Tilehurst,  Berkshire,  1627;  d.  at  Hartlebury 
Castle,  Aug.  30,  1717.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Jesus  College.  He 
was  successively  prebend  of  Sarum  (1667)  ;  vicar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and  archdeacon  of  Meri- 
oneth (1668)  ;  dean  of  Bangor  (1672) ;  vicar  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Field  (1676);  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  (1680);  lord-almoner  (1689);  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  (1692) ;  and  bishop  of 
Worcester  (1699).     He  is  memorable  in  English 


ecclesiastical  history  as  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable opponents  of  Romanism  under  James  II. 
When  this  king  renewed  his  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence of  1687,  in  April,  1688,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  read  in  all  the  churches,  making  the  bishops 
responsible  for  the  obedience  to  the  order,  he, 
with  six  other  bishops  and  the  archbishop,  re- 
fused to  obey.  For  this  conduct  the  seven  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  (June  8-15), 
and  tried  for  sedition,  but  acquitted.  Bishop 
Lloyd  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets,  and  of 
one  valuable  production,  An  Historical  Account 
of  Church  Government  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ivhen  they  first  received  the  Christian 
Religion,  London,  1684,  reprinted,  Oxford,  1842. 

LOBO,  Jeronimo,  b.  in  Lisbon,  1593;  d.  there 
1678.  After  entering  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  taught  for  some  time  in  their  college  at  Coim- 
bra,  but  went  in  1624  to  Abyssinia  as  a  mis- 
sionary. After  staying  there  for  several  years, 
he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1634.  In  1640  he 
went  to  Goa  as  a  missionary,  and  staid  till  1656. 
After  his  second  return  to  Portugal,  he  published, 
in  1659,  a  History  of  Abyssinia,  which,  together 
with  the  continuation  by  Legrand,  and  other 
additions,  was  translated  into  English  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  1735. 

LOBWASSER,  Ambrosius,  b.  at  Schneeberg, 
Misnia,  April  4,  1515 ;  d.  at  Kbnigsberg,  Nov.  27, 
1585.  He  studied  law  at  Leipzig;  visited  the 
universities  of  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Bologna ; 
and  was  in  1558  appointed  chancellor  of  Misnia, 
and  in  1563  professor  of  j  urisprudence  in  Kbnigs- 
berg. In  1573  he  published  at  Leipzig  a  German 
translation  of  Beza  and  Marot's  French  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  The  work  was,  in  literary 
respects,  quite  mediocre  :  but  the  translation  was 
made  to  fit  the  tunes  of  Goudimel ;  and  thereby 
the  book  became  the  generally  accepted  hymn- 
book  of  the  Reformed  Congregations  in  Ger- 
many, and  continued  so  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
The  library  of  Stuttgart  contains  no  less  than 
sixty  editions  of  the  book.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Danish,  and  Italian.  See  Felix 
Bovet  :  Histoire  du  Psautier  des  eglises  reformers, 
Paris,  1872  ;  WeCer  :  Geschichte  des  Kirckenge- 
sangs  in  cler  deutsch-reform.  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1876 ; 
O.  Donen  :  Clement  Marot  et  le  Psautier  huguenot, 
Paris,  1878-79,  2  vols,      richard  lauxmann. 

LOCAL  PREACHERS  are  laymen,  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  of  the  district  and 
quarterly  conferences,  by  which  bodies  they  are 
licensed  to  preach,  and  to  which  they  are  amena- 
ble. As  a  class  they  stand  opposite  to  the 
"  travelling  "  preachers,  who  are  members,  also,  of 
the  annual  conferences.  They  are  independent 
of  episcopal  appointment,  or  of  appointment  by 
stationing  committees.  They  are  required  an- 
nually to  make  a  report,  and  have  their  licenses 
renewed.  After  four  consecutive  years'  service, 
they  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  local  deacon,  and 
then,  after  four  years  more  of  service,  to  the  office 
of  local  elder.  They  may  have  a  regular  pas- 
toral charge.  The  Methodist  Church  owes  much 
to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  her  local  preachers. 

LOCI  THEOLOGICI  is  the  name  which  Me- 
lanchthon  gave  to  his  representation  of  evangeli- 
cal dogmatics,  in  opposition  to  the  sentential  of 
the  schoolmen.  In  classical  language,  loci  means 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  any  department 
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of  knowledge.  The  name  was  thus  very  appro- 
priate, and  was  retained  by  the  theologians  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  also  adopted  by 
some  theologians  of  the  Reformed  faith,  such  as 
Musculus,  Peter  Martyr,  J.  Maccov,  and  Daniel 
Chamier.  E.  SCHWARTZ. 

LOCKE,  John,  was  born  at  Wrington,  Somer- 
setshire, Aug.  29,  1632.  His  father  was  a  lawyer, 
possessed  of  moderate  landed  property,  and  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  parliamentary  and  nonconformist 
party.  His  father  exacted  great  respect  from 
him  when  a  child,  but,  as  he  grew  up,  allowed 
him  greater  familiarity,  —  a  practice  which  the 
son  recommends.  He  was  educated  at  the  fa- 
mous Westminster  school;  and  1651  he  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (in  the  grounds  of  which 
is  still  shown  the  mulberry-tree  which  he  planted), 
where  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  devot- 
ed himself  specially  to  the  branches  requiring 
thought.  He  did  not  follow  any  profession ;  but 
he  was  particularly  addicted  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  Sydenham  declares  that  he  acquired 
great  knowledge  and  skill.  He  gave  himself,  by 
turns,  to  politics  and  philosophy.  In  1664,  during 
the  Dutch  war,  he  accompanied,  as  secretary,  Sir 
W.  Vane,  the  king's  envoy,  to  the  elector  of 
Brandeiiburgh ;  and  there  is  much  humor  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  journey.  In  1866  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  statesman  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  became  his 
medical  adviser,  counsellor,  and  friend.  Hence- 
forth his  life  is  partly  in  Oxford,  and  partly  with 
Shaftesbury,  who  appointed  him  to  various  pub- 
lic offices.  Though  very  prudent,  he  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  royal  party.  Sunder- 
land, by  the  king's  command,  ordered  his  expul- 
sion. He  was  not  expelled  from  Oxford,  but 
deprived  of  his  studentship  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  the  college.  He  retreated  to  Holland,  and 
lived  in  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  where  he  had 
close  intercourse  with  a  number  of  eminent  men, 
who  met  in  each  other's  houses  for  discussion,  — 
with  Le  Clerc,  Guenilon  the  physician,  with  Lim- 
borch,  and  with  the  Remonstrant  or  Arminian 
party.  The  revolution  of  1688  enabled  him  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  bringing  with  him  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  writing  since  1671,  and  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1690.  Henceforth  his  literary  activity 
was  very  great.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence (afterwards  published)  on  philosophic 
subjects  with  his  admirer,  William  Molyneux  of 
Dublin,  who  introduced  his  essay  into  Dublin  uni- 
versity, where  it  held  sway  down  to  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century.  He  carried  on  a  keen 
controversy  with  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, who  objected  to  his  doctrine  of  substance  as 
undermining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
wrote  three  letters  on  Toleration,  on  which  his 
vjews,  perhaps  derived  in  part  from  John  Owen 
if  u'  were  very  libei'al  for  his  day,  though 
much  behind  the  opinions  now  entertained.  He 
would  give  no  toleration  to  atheists  or  papists. 
jn  a  constitution  he  drew  out  for  the  Carolinas, 
ne  allowed  slavery  to  exist.    He  wrote  very  valua- 


ble 


papers  on  Currency  and  Coin,  which  saved  the 


country  from  very  serious  evils. 

He  had  all  along  an  implicit  faith  in  the  Bible 
ana  in  Christianity.     He  published  in  1095  the 


Essay  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  as  deliv- 
ered in  the  Scriptures.  He  wrote  a  Commentary 
consisting  of  paraphrases  and  notes  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephes- 
ians,  together  with  An  Essay  for  the  Understand- 
ing of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  'consulting  St.  Paul 
himself.  His  expositions  are  clear,  but  are 
throughout  strongly  rationalist,  and  opposed  to 
the  atonement  and  to  what  is  usually  character- 
ized as  evangelistic. 

His  health  had  never  been  good,  and  latterly 
became  worse.  From  1691  he  resided  with  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Masham  (daughter  of  Ralph 
Cudworth)  at  Oates.  On  Oct.  27,  1704,  he  told 
Lady  Masham  that  he  never  expected  to  rise 
again  from  his  bed.  "  He  thanked  God  he  had 
passed  a  happy  life ;  but  that  now  he  found  that 
all  was  vanity,  and  exhorted  her  to  consider  this 
world  as  a  preparation  for  a  better  state  here- 
after." Next  day  he  heard  Lady  Masham  read 
the  Psalms,  apparently  with  great  attention,  until, 
perceiving  his  end  to  draw  near,  he  stopped  her, 
and  expired  a  few  minutes  after,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  "of  Oct.  28,  1704,  in  his 
seventy-third  year. 

He  tells  us  what  was* the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 
"Five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and 
discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this, 
found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand  by  the  diffi- 
culties that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had 
a  while  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coining  any 
nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which  per- 
plexed us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we  took 
a  wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects 
our  understandings  were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal 
with, "  He  defines  idea,  "  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,"  "  what- 
ever is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species."  But 
surely  external  things  may  be  the  object  of  the 
understanding  when  it  thinks ;  and  yet  they  seem 
to  be  excluded  by  the  definition,  which  lands  him 
logically  in  idealism.  He  maintains  that  we  get 
all  our  ideas  from  experience,  through  the  two 
inlets,  or  windows,  sensation  and  reflection. 

The  Essay  is  divided  into  four  books.  In  the 
first  he  shows  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas,  specu- 
lative (such  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time)  or  practical 
(moral)  maxims ;  and  that  the  ideas  (such  as  that 
of  God)  often  supposed  to  be  innate  are  not  so. 
I  believe  he  is  right  in  saying  that  there  are  not 
in  the  mind  any  innate  mental  images,  or  abstract 
or  general  notions,  or  a  priori  forms  as  is  main- 
tained by  Kant;  but  he  has  not  thereby  shown 
that  there  are  not  in  the  mind  native  fundamental 
laws,  such  as  that  of  cause  and  effect,  which  regu- 
late our  thinking. 

In  the  second  book  he  makes  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  show  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
the  materials  supplied  by  sensation  and  reflection, 
always  by  the  faculties  which  the  mind  possesses; 
viz.,  perception,  retention,  discernment,  compari- 
son, composition,  abstraction,  to  which  he  adds 
volition.  He  divides  the  qualities  of  matter  into 
primary  and  secondary ;  the  former  being  those 
in  all  matter,  in  whatever  state  it  be,  and  the 
latter  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  others. 
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He  divides  ideas  into  simple  and  complex.  The 
former  are  perceived  at  once.  Among  these,  the 
idea  of  space  is  given  by  sight  and  touch  ;  of 
time,  from  the  reflection  on  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  —  as  if  succession  did  not  imply  the  idea 
of  time.  Complex  ideas  are  divided  into  modes 
(such  as  gratitude),  substances,  and  relations. 
He  holds  that  substance  exists  as  an  unknown 
thing,  standing  under  qualities.  From  his  two 
sources  he  derives  our  idea  of  infinity,  making  it 
simply  negative,  and  our  very  idea  of  moral  good, 
deriving  it  from  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  with  the  law  of  God  rewarding  certain 
actions,  and  punishing  others.  It  was  in  regard 
to  this  latter  idea  that  the  defects  of  his  system 
were  first  seen  by  British  thinkers. 

In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  relation  of 
words  to  ideas,  and  has  very  shrewd  but  often 
extreme  remarks  on  the  evil  influence  exercised 
by  language  on  thought. 

In  the  fourth  book  he  treats  of  knowledge, 
which  he  demies  as  "  the  perception  of  the  con- 
nection, and  agreement  or—disagreement,  and 
repugnancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas;  holding  that  the 
mind  hath  no  other  immediate  objects  in  all  its 
thoughts  and  reasonings  but  its  own  ideas." 
Knowledge  is  usually  represented  as  consisting 
in  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  things. 
Locke's  definition  keeps  us  away  from  things, 
and  issues  logically  in  idealism.  In  the  same 
book  he  treats  of  such  subjects  as  intuitions, 
faith,  and  reason.  He  believes  in  intuition,  but 
confines  it  to  judgment,  or  the  comparison  of  ideas, 
thus  still  keeping  us  away  from  things.  Under 
reason  he  examines  and  condemns  the  syllogism, 
which  he  regards  as  a  new  mode  of  reasoning, 
whereas  it  is  merely  an  analysis  of  the  process 
which  passes  through  the  mind  in  all  valid  rea- 
soning. 

The  publication  of  the  Essay  was  hailed  with 
acclamation  by  the  rising  generation.  Written 
in  a  clear,  somewhat  loose,  and  conversational 
style,  characterized  throughout  by  profound  sense, 
free  from  all  technicalities,  and  appealing,  as  the 
rising  physical  science  of  the  day  did,  to  observa- 
tion, it  was  felt  to  be  novel  and  fresh  by  all  who 
were  wearied  of  the  scholastic  distinctions  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  the  abstract  metaphysical 
discussions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Locke's 
system  continued  to  be  the  most  influential  phi- 
losophy in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  America, 
the  whole  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  quarter 
of  this,  being  modified,  however,  so  far  by  the 
Scottish  school. 

His  principles,  however,  were  soon  followed 
out  to  consequences  which  he  would  have  repudi- 
ated. His  essay  was  introduced  into  France  by 
Voltaire,  and  was  professedly  carried  out  to  its 
consequences  by  Condillac,  who  reduced  the  ori- 
ginal inlets  of  ideas  to  one,  sensation ;  urging  that 
Locke's  reflection  looked  merely  to  the  sensations, 
and  could  produce  nothing  new.  For  ages  Locke 
was  spoken  of  in  France  and  Germany  as  a  sen- 
sationalist. He  is  certainly  not  liable  to  this 
charge,  as  he  everywhere  insists  on  reflection  as 
a  source  of  ideas. 

Bishop  Berkeley  drove  his  philosophy  to  a 
different  issue.  As  Locke  represented  the  mind 
as  percipient  only  of  ideas,  we  have  no  proof  that 
any  thing  else  exists.     I  believe  this  to  be  a  con- 


sequence which  might  be  drawn  from  his  princi- 
ples. But  Locke  was  a  determined  realist.  Reid 
and  the  Scottish  school  acted  wisely  in  correctino- 
his  idealism,  and  in  maintaining  that  we  prima- 
rily know  things,  and  not  mere  ideas. 

The  grand  objection  taken  to  Locke  by  our 
higher  philosophers,  is,  that,  by  deriving  all  our 
ideas  from  experience,  he  has  undermined  the 
defences  of  truth.  He  is  charged  by  Kant  and 
his  school  with  starting  with  principles  which 
issued  historically  and  logically  in  the  scepticism 
of  Hume.  First,  Berkeley  proved,  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  philosophy,  we  have  only  ideas;  and 
then  Hume  showed  that  these  can  be  reduced  to 
impressions  and  the  faint  copies  of  these  in  ideas. 
Locke's  fundamental  and  most  injurious  error  is 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  which  he  represents  as  nothing  but  pleasure 
and  pain  drawn  on  us  as  a  reward  and  punishment 
by  the  Lawgiver.  He  was  met  on  this  point  by 
the  third  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  grandson  of  his 
friend  and  patron.  His  omissions  on  these  points 
have  been  supplied  in  one  way  by  the  Scottish 
school,  who  bring  in  primary  reason,  common 
sense,  and  intuition,  and  in  another  by  Kant,  who 
calls  in  a  priori  principles  in  the  shape  of  forms 
of  sense,  understanding,  and  reason. 

Leibnitz  wrote  a  review  of  Locke's  essay,  book 
by  book,  and  chapter  by  chapter,  in  his  Sur  FEn- 
tendement  Humain,  which,  in  consequence  of  Locke 
dying  when  he  was  writing  it,  was  not  published 
till  1761.  Cousin  also  wrote  a  criticism  in  his 
Systhne  de  Locke.  Professor  Green  has  a  sharply 
critical  examination  on  Hegelian  principles,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Hume's  Treatise.  See  Lord 
King:  Life  of  Locke;  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne:  Life 
of  Locke,  Lond.,  1876,  2  vols.     JAMES  McCOSH. 

LOCUST,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  order 
Orthoplera,  the  group  Sanatoria,  the  family  A cri- 
dites,  and  living,  in  several  species,  in  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 
The  common  Syrian  locust  looks  very  much  like 
the  grasshopper.  It  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  grayish-green  with  black  spots.  These  insects 
live  in  immense  swarms,  and  are  extremely  vora- 
cious. Darkening  the  sky  with  their  multitude, 
they  suddenly  sweep  down  on  the  country  with  a 
noise  as  of  rain  or  hail;  and  in  an  extremely  short 
time  they  completely  denude  it,  eating  up  every 
flower  and  fruit,  every  grass  and  leaf.  As  always 
they  move  with  the  wind,  they  are  often  carried 
to  the  ocean,  and  drowned  by  the  ton.  In  some 
regions  they  are  gathered,  and  used  for  food,  being 
prepared  in  various  ways, — boiled  with  butter,  pre- 
served with  salt,  dried,  and  ground  to  a  powder,  etc. 

The  Bible  has  no  less  than  ten  different  Hebrew 
names  for  locust,  which  are  rendered  by  "locust," 
"  grasshopper,"  "  palmer-worm,"  "  beetle,"  etc.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  those  ten  names  designate 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  locust ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  simply  des- 
ignate various  species.  As  the  locusts  actually 
form  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  East, 
they  are  very  graphically  described  in  the  Bible. 
Their  multitude,  —  Exod.  x.  15;  Judg.  vi.  5; 
Jer.  xlvi.  23 ;  Joel  ii.  10 ;  their  voracity,  —  Joel  i. 
4,7,12;  Ps.  lxxviii.  46;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4;  the  noise 
of  their  flight,  — Joel  ii.  5;  Rev.  ix.  9.  Their 
being  used  as  food  is  also  mentioned:  Lev.  xi. 
22 ;  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  6. 
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LODENSTEIN,  Jodokus  von,  b.  at  Delfft,  in 
Holland,  1620 ;  d.  at  Utrecht,  1677.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Zoetmer,  in  Holland,  1644,  of 
Sluys,  in  Flanders,  1650,  and  at  Utrecht  in  1652 ; 
and  he  occupies  in  the  church  history  of  the 
Netherlands  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  Spener  occupies  in  the  church  history  of 
Germany :  he  was  a  reformer  of  practical  life,  not 
of  doctrine.  The  Netherlands  had  at  that  time 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  ifayprosperity, 
and  the  popular  mind  seemed  to  be  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  secular  pursuits.  Lodenstein,  however, 
made  a  deep  and  widespread  impression,  both  by 
his  preaching,  by  his  writings  (Verfallenes  Chris- 
lenthum,  Reformationsspiegel,  etc.),  and  by  his 
beautiful  spiritual  songs.  M.  GOEBEL. 

LOEN,  Johann  Michael  von,  b.  at  Francfort, 
Dec.  21,  1694 ;  d.  July  26,  1776.  He  studied  law 
at  Marburg  and  Halle;  travelled  in  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  and  lived  for 
many  years  as  a  private  gentleman  in  his  native 
city,  until,  in  1753,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Prussian  civil  service  as  president  of  the  count- 
ship  of  Lingen  and  Teklenburg.  The  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  the  various  denominations  into  which 
Christendom  is  split  up,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  united  Christian  Church,  one  and  undivided, 
was  the  great  idea  of  his  life,  in  behalf  of  which 
he  wrote,  Evangelischer  Friedenstempel,  1724 ; 
Hochst  bedenkliche  Ursaclien,  etc.,  1727;  Bedenken 
von  Separatisten,  1737  ;  Vereinigung  der  Protestan- 
ten,  1748.  His  principal  work,  Die  einzige  walire 
Religion  (1750),  has  the  same  tendency.  It  is  a 
singular  blending  of  rationalism  and  pietism, 
reducing  Christianity  to  a  religion  among  other 
religions,  and  its  essential  truth  to  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  all  religions.  It  made  a 
great  sensation,  however,  and  was  translated  into 
foreign  languages.  WAGENMAOT. 

LOGAN,  John,  b.  at  Soutra,  East  Lothian,  Scot- 
land, 1743 ;  d.  in  London,  Dec.  28, 1788.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  licensed  in 
1770,  and  ordained  and  installed  in  South  Leith, 
1773.  He  had  already  evinced  considerable  poeti- 
cal talent  by  the  publication  of  original  poems 
in  connection  with  those  of  Michael  Bruce,  whose 
poems  he  edited  1770.  In  1775  he  served  on  the 
committee  of  the  general  assembly  to  revise  the 
Translations  and  Paraphrases,  and  adapt  them  for 
public  worship.  The  collection  is  still  in  use. 
Eleven  of  the  paraphrases  are  his.  In  1781  he 
published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  and  a 
tragedy  (Eunnamede)  in  1783.  In  1786  he  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  his  theatrical  labors, 
and  went  to  London,  where  he  led  a  literary  life. 
His  View  of  Ancient  History  (1788),  attributed  to  a 
yr.  Rutherford,  and  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
(1790-91),  which  are  much  admired,  were  posthu- 
mously published.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
poems,  and  a  memoir,  appeared  in  1812.  His 
most  famous  poem  was  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo, 
a  l"0C"9^  (fr°m  tne  Greek  Aoyof,  which  means 
reason"  and  "word,"  ratio  and  oratio;  both  being 
intimately  connected)  has  a  peculiar  significance 
in  Philo,  St.  John,  and  the  early  Greek  Fathers, 
and  is  an  important  term  in  the  history  of  Chris- 

i.  The  Doctrine  of  Phllo.  — Philo,  a  Jewish 
philosopher  of  Alexandria  (d.  about  A.D.  40), 
who  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  Mosaic  religion 


with  Platonism,  derived  his  Logos  view  from  the 
Solomonic  and  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonified Wisdom  and  Word  of  God,  and  combined 
it  with  the  Platonic  idea  of  Now.  The  Logos  is 
to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  divine  powers  and 
ideas,  — the  ilyyeloi  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
6wa/j.Etc  and  I5sai  of  Plato.  He  distinguished  be- 
tween the  Logos  inherent  in  God  (koyo<;  kvdiudeToc), 
corresponding  to  reason  in  man,  and  the  Logos 
emanating  from  God  (Myoc  npuqoptKoc),  correspond- 
ing to  the  spoken  word  which  reveals  the  thought. 
The  former  contains  the  ideal  world  (the  koij/ioc 
void's) :  the  latter  is  the  first-begotten  Son  of  God, 
the  image  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  the 
Giver  of  light  and  life,  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  the  world,  also  the  Messiah  (though  only  in 
an  ideal  sense,  as  a  theophany,  not  as  a  concrete 
historical  person).  Philo  wavers  between  a  per- 
sonal and  an  impersonal  conception  of  the  Logos, 
but  leans  more  to  the  impersonal  conception.  He 
has  no  room  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and 
his  real  union  with  humanity.  Nevertheless,  his 
view  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Logos  doc- 
trine of  John,  and  preceded  it,  as  a  shadow  pre- 
cedes the  substance.  It  was  a  prophetic  dream 
of  the  coming  reality.  It  prepared  the  minds  of 
many  for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  but  misled 
others  into  Gnostic  errors. 

Lit.  —  Gfrorer  :  Philo  u.  d.  alexandrin.  The- 
osophie,  1831 ;  Dahne  :  Jiidisch-alexandrin.  Reli- 
gionspliilosophie,  1834 ;  Grossmann  :  Qucestiones 
Phil.,  1829  and  1841;  Keferstein  :  Philo's  Lehre 
von  d.  gbttlichen  Mittelwesen,  1846 ;  Langen  :  D. 
Judenthum  zur  Zeit  Christi,  1867 ;  Dorner  :  Ent- 
wicklungsgesch.  der  L.  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  vol.  i. 
29-57;  Heinze  :  D.  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  griech. 
Philosophic,  1872 ;  E.  Schurer  :  Lehrbuch  d.  N 
Testamentlichen  Zeilgeschichte,  1874,  pp.  648  sqq. ; 
Siegfried:  Philo  von  Alexandria,  187 5;  Soulier: 
La  doctrine  du  Logos  chez  Pliilon  d'Alexandrie, 
1876 ;  Constant  Pahud  :  Le  Logos  de  Philon  et  ses 
rapports  avec  la  doctr.  chre't.,  1876  ;  Klasen  (R.C): 
Die  alttest.  Weisheit  und  d.  Logos,  d.  jiidisch-alex. 
Pliilon,  1879 ;  also  Zeller  :  Die  Philosophic  der 
Griechen  (vol.  iii.,  pt.  ii.  208-233,  293-367);  and 
Ueberweg  :  History  of  Philosophy  (Eng.  trans., 
vol.  i.,  222-232). 

II.  The  Doctrine  of  St.  John. — John  uses 
Logos  (translated  "  word  ")  six  times  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  divine  pre-existent  person  of  Christ, 
through  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  who  be- 
came incarnate  for  our  salvation,  John  i.  1,  14 ; 
1  John  i.  1  (v.  7  is  spurious) ;  Rev.  xix.  13 ;  but 
he  never  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Philo 
may  possibly  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  term 
(although  there  is  no  evidence  of  John's  having 
read  a  single  line  of  Philo)  ;  but  the  idea  was  de- 
rived from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  hidden  and  the  revealed  being  of  God, 
which  personifies  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  word 
of  God,  and  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  same  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  Sept.).  _  There  is  an 
inherent  propriety  of  this  usage  in  the  Greek 
language,  where  Logos  is  masculine,  and  has  the 
double  meaning  of  thought  and  speech.  Christ 
as  to  his  divine  nature  'bears  the  same  relation 
to  God  as  the  word  does  to  the  idea.  The  word 
gives  form  and  shape  to  the  idea,  and  reveals  it 
to  others.     The  word  is  thought  expressed  (Myoc 
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■Kpofopuoc) :  thought  is  the  inward  word  (Aoyof 
evdiadtroi).  We  cannot  speak  without  the  faculty 
of  reason,  nor  think  without  words,  whether  ut- 
tered or  not.  Compare  the  Hebrew  expression 
"  I  speak  in  my  heart "  for  "  I  think."  The  Christ- 
Logos  is  the  Revealer  and  Interpreter  of  the  hid- 
den being  of  God,  the  utterance,  the  reflection, 
the  visible  image,  of  God,  and  the  organ  of  all  his 
manifestations  to  the  world  (John  i.  18;  comp. 
Matt.  xi.  27).  The  Logos  was  one  in  essence  or 
nature  with  God  (dtbc  tjv,  John  i.  1),  yet  personally 
distinct  from  him,  and  in  closest  communion  with 
him  (i?pbc  rbv  Oeov,  John  i.  1,  18).  In  the  fulness 
of  time  he  assumed  human  nature,  and  wrought 
out  in  it  the  salvation  of  the  race  which  was 
created  through  him  (John  i.  14).  The  incarna- 
tion of  the  eternal,  divine  Logos  is  the  central 
idea  of  the  theology  of  John,  who  was  for  this 
reason  emphatically  called  "  the  theologian  ;  "  and 
the  confession  or  denial  of  this  truth  is  to  him  the 
criterion  of  genuine  Christianity  or  Antichrist 
(comp.  1  John  iv.  2,  3). 

Lit.  —  See  the  Commentaries  of  Lucke,  De 
Wette,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald, 
Luthardt,  Godet,  Lange  (Schaff's  English 
edition  with  notes),  Meyer  (6th  ed.  by  Weiss), 
Westcott  (in  the  Speaker* 's  Commentary):  On  the 
Prologue  to  John's  Gospel;  also  M.  Stuart:  Exam- 
ination of  John  i.  1—18,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra  for  1850, 
pp.  281-327;  Weizsacker  :  Abhandl.  iiber  die 
johann.  Logoslehre,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  d.  Theol.',  1862, 
pp.  619  sqq. ;  Rohricht  :  Zur  Johanneisch.  Logos- 
lehre, in  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1868, 
pp.  299-315 ;  H.  P.  Liddon  :  Bampton  Lects.  on 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Lond.,  1868,  sect.  v.  pp.  310- 
411 ;  J.  Reville  :  La  doctrine  du  Logos  dans  le 
qualrieme  e'vangile  et  dans  les  ozuvres  de  Pliilon, 
1881,  also  his  article  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclo- 
pedic, torn.  viii.  pp.  334-339. 

III.  The  Patristic  Doctrine.  — The  Johan- 
nean  Logos  doctrine  was  the  fruitful  germ  of 
most  of  the  patristic  and  Gnostic  speculations  on 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Justin  Martyr  (d.  166) 
started  the  patristic  development  which  culminat- 
ed in  the  homoousion  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  He, 
first  among  the  Fathers,  used  the  term  "  Logos " 
as  applied  to  the  prehistoric  Christ  in  the  double 
sense  of  divine  reason  and  creative  word.  Christ 
is  to  him  the  primitive  reason  or  wisdom  of  divine 
essence,  yet  distinct  from  the  Father,  begotten  of 
the  will  of  the  Father  before  all  creatures,  the 
first-begotten  and  only -begotten  of  God  (npurdroKoc 
deov,  6  fiOvoycvT/g,  6  jibvor  viog,  6  loyoc,  npb  tCiv  noirj/xuTuv 
ml  gvvuv  km  yewu/iEvog).  Through  him  the  world 
was  made.  He  is  the  organ  of  all  revelations  in 
history  which  are  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. He  scattered  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue  among 
the  nobler  heathen  (koyuc  anspfAartKo^) .  All  that 
is  true  and  beautiful  in  Socrates,  Plato,  Homer, 
must  be  traced  to  the  activity  of  the  Logos  before 
his  incarnation  (the  X6yo$  acrap/cof).  This  Logos 
was  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  born, 
baptized,  suffered,  died,  and  rose  for  us  men  and 
our  salvation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Justin 
Martyr  considered  Jesus  Christ  as  a  single  person, 
in  whom  the  pre-existent  divine  Logos  and  hu- 
manity were  blended  in  the  unity  of  life.  Tatian 
and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  teach  essentially  the 
same  Logos  theory,  but  Tatian  with  a  leaning  to 
Gnosticism,  which  separated  the  ideal  Christ  from 


the  historical.  Athenagoras  very  clearly  ascribes 
to  the  Logos  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  like- 
wise takes  the  word  in  the  double  sense  of  the 
immanent  reason  of  God  and  the  creative  word 
of  God.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  (d.  202),  the  pro- 
foundest  and  soundest  among  the  ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  views  the  Son  of  God  as  the  essential, 
hypostatic  Word,  eternally  spoken  or  begotten  by 
the  Father,  uncreated,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
the  Interpreter  of  God.  As  regards  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Son  and  Father,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  and  its  relation  to  the  divine  nature, 
he  comes  nearest  to  the  Nicene  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  Alexandrian  school  was  alike  affected 
by  Johannean,  Philonic,  and  Platonic  ideas.  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  views  the  Son  as  the  Logos  of 
the  Father,  the  eternal  Intelligence  and  Wisdom, 
the  Fountain  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  the 
Revealer  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  the  Educator  of  men.  He  removes  all  idea 
of  subordination,  and  hence  dislikes  the  term 
Xoyog  npcxpopiKoc,  as  he  regards  the  Logos  as  the 
creative  and  speaking,  not  the  spoken,  Word.  Ori- 
gen  (d.  252)  emphasizes  on  the  one  hand  the  eter- 
nity (eternal  generation)  of  the  Logos,  and  on  the 
other  his  subordination  to  the  Father ;  so  that  he 
gave  aid  and  comfort  both  to  the  orthodox  and 
the  Arian  schools  in  the  Nicene  age,  and  was 
quoted  by  both.  He  even  applies  the  term  6/ioov- 
cloc;  to  the  Son,  declaring  him  equal  in  substance 
with  the  Father;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks 
of  a  difference  of  essence  (tTepoTrjr  tt/c  obaiac,  or  tov 
vTTOKUftevov),  and  calls  the  Logos  "a  second  God" 
(de vrspog  8e6c),  and  "God"  (9eog  without  the  arti- 
cle) ;  while  the  Father  is  "  the  God  (6  deoc)  and 
"God  himself"  (avrodeoc).  In  the  Nicene  age, 
through  the  influence  chiefly  of  the  great  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Gregories  (of  Nazianzus 
and  of  Nyssa),  the  development  of  the  Logos- 
doctrine  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  homoousian 
or  Nicene  view  of  the  essential  unity  and  per- 
sonal distinction  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  called  "the  theolo- 
gian "  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word,  as  the 
defender  of  the  divinity  of  the  Logos  (6  "kayos  = 
6e6g,  John  i.  1),  on  account  of  the  famous  sermons 
which  he  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection at  Constantinople.  (Comp.  Christology.) 

Lit.  —  On  the  patristic  and  ecclesiastical  de- 
velopment of  the  Logos  doctrine,  see  especially 
Petavius  :  De  theologicis  dogm. ;  Bull  :  Defensio 
Jidei  Nicoznaz ;  Martini  :  Gesch.  d.  Dogmas  von 
d.  Gotlheit  Christi  in  d.  ersten  4  Jahrhunderten 
(rationalistic)  ;  Burton  :  Testimonies  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  2d  ed., 
Oxford,  1829;  Baur  :  D.  christi.  Lehre  von  d. 
Dreieinigkeit  u.  Menschwerdung  Gottes,  1841-43 
(first  volume);  Dorner:  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
d.  Lehre  von  d.  Person  Christi,  2d  ed.,  1845  sqq., 
vol.  i.  pp.  122-747;  R.  I.  Wilberforce  :  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  1852  ;  H.  P  Liddon  : 
The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
1868  ;  L.  Atzberger  :  Die  Logoslehre  d.  hi.  Atha- 
nasius,  1880.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

LOHE,  Johann  Konrad  Wilhelm,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  workers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  Christianity  in  our  century; 
was  b.  Feb.  21,  1808,  in  Fiirth,  near  Nurnberg; 
d.  Jan.  2,  1872,  in  Neuendettelsau.1     He  studied 


['  So  Herzog.    Usually  spelled  Keudettelsau.  —  Ed.] 
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at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  where  he  was 
much  influenced  by  the  pious  professor,  Krafft, 
and  spent  a  term  in  Berlin.  In  1831  he  became 
vicar  at  Kirchenlamitz,  and  attracted  large  con- 
gregations from  the  surrounding  country  by  his 
original  and  fervent  preaching.  The  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  regarding  his  fervor  as  reli- 
o-ious  mysticism,  removed  him  from  his  position. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Egidia  in  Niirnberg.  Here  he  had 
a  brilliant  career  as  preacher,  and,  like  a  prophet 
of  old,  denounced  sin  without  fear.  In  1837  he 
was  made  pastor  in  Neuendettelsau,  an  inconsid- 
erable and  unattractive  place.  Lohe,  however, 
learned  to  admire  it,  and  transformed  the  town 
into  a  busy  Christian  colony,  —  a  city  set  on 
a  hill,  the  rays  of  whose  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic fervor  have  gone  out  over  two  hemispheres. 
At  this  period  his  mind  was  much  concerned 
about  his  relations  with  the  Bavarian  Church, 
which  he  felt  did  not  understand,  much  less 
care  for,  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  He 
thought  seriously  of  separating  himself  from  its 
communion;  but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
he  became  a  strict  Lutheran.  His  Drei  Biicher 
von  der  Kirche  (" Three  Books  on  the  Church"), 
which  were  published  in  1845,  represent  the 
severest  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

Lohe  was  a  philanthropist  of  remarkably  fer- 
tile and  creative  talent.  His  special  work  he 
began  about  the  year  1840,  by  interesting  him- 
self in  the  condition  of  the  Germans  in  the 
United  States.  He  helped  to  found  the  Missouri 
synod,  and  afterwards  organized  the  Iowa  synod  on 
a  different  basis.  He  erected  in  Neuendettelsau  two 
spacious  buildings  for  the  training  of  missionaries 
for  the  Germans  in  foreign  lands.  In  1849  he 
founded  the  Lutheran  Society  of  Home  Missions, 
and  in  1853  an  institution  of  deaconesses,  which 
was  the  eighteenth  in  point  of  date,  but  has  the 
third  position  in  regard  to  numbers,  in  Germany. 
The  following  year  the  building  for  the  deacon- 
esses was  dedicated.  Around  this  centre  there 
grew  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  a  number  of 
institutions,  such  as  an  asylum  for  idiots,  a  Mag- 
dalen asylum,  hospitals  for  men  and  women,  etc. 
These  institutions  are  all  accomplishing  a  good 
work.  Lohe  represented  a  most  genial  type  of 
piety.  Sin  and  grace,  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  were  the  central  points  of  his  theology. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  among  the  greatest  of  the 
century.  Originality  of  conception,  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  prophetic  fervor,  were  his  chief  char- 
acteristics in  the  pulpit ;  to  which  he  added  in  his 
later  years  a  profound  knowledge  of,  and  a  rare 
fertility  in,  the  application  of  Scripture.  Per- 
haps his  best  collections  of  sermons  are  Sieben 
Predigten  (1836),  Predigten  u.  d.  Vaterunser  (1837), 
Sieben  Vortrage  ii.  d.  Worte  Jesu  am  Kreuze  (1859, 
-d  edition,  1868).  Lohe  was  a  man  of  striking 
appearance.  His  head  was  large,  his  forehead 
high;  his  mouth  made  the  impression  of  great 
decision  of  character;  his  voice  was  powerful, 
and  his  eye  bright  and  searching.  He  was  a 
diligent  author,  and  wrote  some  liturgical  and 
other  works,  one  of  which,  Samenkorner,  has  seen 
twenty-nine  editions.  See  Wilhelm  Lohe's 
Leben,  Giitersloh,  1873  sqq.,  by  Deinzer  (the  in- 
spector of  the  missionary  institution  in  Neuendet- 
telsau), in  three  volumes.       adolf  stahelin. 


LOLLARDS,  a  title  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Wiclif  in  England,  though  the  term  was  pre- 
viously used  of  sectaries  in  Germany.  Hocsem 
of  Liege  (1348)  speaks  of  "quidam  hypocrite 
gyrovagi  qui  Lollardi  sive  Deum  laudantes  voca- 
bantur."  His  derivation,  which  would  connect 
the  word  with  the  root  which  we  have  in  lullaby, 
and  makes  the  term  equivalent  to  canters,  is 
probably  correct.  Wiclif  during  his  lifetime  sent 
out  itinerant  preachers,  who  met  with  considera- 
ble acceptance  among  the  people.  The  chief 
centre  of  Wiclif's  teaching  was  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  and,  after  the  condemnation  of  Wiclif's 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  in  1382,  Archbishop 
Courtenay  proceeded  to  silence  the  Wiclifite 
teachers  in  the  university.  A  strong  academical 
party  resisted  the  archbishop's  interference,  but 
the  crown  supported  the  archbishop.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  was  forced  to  submit  to 
the  publication  by  the  archbishop's  commissary 
of  the  condemnation  of  Wiclif's  doctrines.  The 
chief  Lollard  teachers  —  Lawrence  Bedeman, 
Philip  Repington,  and  John  Aston — were 
driven  to  recant.  The  more  famous  Nicolas 
Hereford,  who  worked  with  Wiclif  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  made  his  escape  from  Eng- 
land. Archbishop  Courtenay  in  the  space  of 
five  months  reduced  to  silence  the  Lollard  party 
in  Oxford,  and  secured  the  orthodoxy  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

This  result  was  largely  due  to  the  re-action 
against  novelties  which  was  produced  by  the 
Peasants'  Rising,  under  WTat  Tyler,  in  1381. 
AViclif's  political  opinions  were  expressed  some- 
what crudely,  and  lent  themselves  to  a  socialistic 
interpretation,  though  Wiclif  himself  had  no  such 
views.  Moreover,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, patronized  Wiclif  through  political  an- 
tagonism to  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  other  prelates  who  acted  as  min- 
isters of  Edward  III.  Hence  the  Lollard  move- 
ment wore  at  the  beginning  a  political  aspect, 
which  it  never  lost,  and  which  weakened  its  re- 
ligious significance.  After  Wiclif's  death,  Here- 
ford resumed  his  office  as  itinerant  preacher, 
and  was  assisted  by  Aston  and  John  Purvey. 
The  party  of  the  Lollards  grew  in  numbers  and 
in  boldness.  In  1387  one  Peter  Pateshull,  an 
Augustinian  monk,  abandoned  his  order,  joined 
the  Lollards,  and  openly  preached  in  London 
against  monasticism. 

Still  the  Lollard  party  owed  much  of  its  strength 
to  powerful  courtiers  who  were  willing  to  use  it 
as  a  means  of  striking  at  the  political  power  of 
the  prelates ;  and  during  the  absence  of  Richard 
II.  in  Ireland,  in  1394,  a  petition  of  the  Lollards, 
attacking  the  Church,  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. This  document  must  be  regarded  as  the 
exposition  of  their  opinions  (cf.  Fasciculi  Zizani- 
orum,  360-369).  Its  twelve  articles  set  forth  that 
the  Church  of  England,  following  its  stepmother, 
the  Church  of  Rome,  was  eaten  up  by  temporal 
pride ;  that  its  clergy  had  deviated  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  that  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  occasioned  moral  disorder,  and 
that  the  belief  in  transubstantiation  caused  idola- 
try. It  protested  against  exorcisms  and  bene- 
dictions of  lifeless  objects,  against  the  holding  of 
secular  office  by  priests,  against  special  prayers 
for  the  dead,  pilgrimages,   auricular  confession, 
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and  vows  of  chastity.  To  these  points  concern- 
ing ecclesiastical  polity  were  added  a  protest 
against  war  as  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  against 
unnecessary  trades  which  were  exercised  only  for 
the  satisfaction  of  luxury.  There  is  in  these  pro- 
posals a  crude  scheme  for  the  reform  of  Church 
and  State ;  but  no  definite  basis  is  laid  down, 
and  the  points  insisted  on  are  arbitrarily  chosen. 
Richard  II.  considered  the  petition  as  dangerous  : 
he  returned  from  Ireland,  and  exacted  from  the 
chief  men  of  the  Lollard  party  an  oath  of  abjura- 
tion of  their  opinions.  Again  there  was  no  basis 
of  belief  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  the  move- 
ment collapsed  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

This  was  the  highest  point  of  Lollardism  in 
England ;  and  its  influence  is  seen  in  such  literary 
productions  as  The  Plowman's  Tale,  and  Pierce  the 
Plowman's  Creole,  both  of  which  were  written  about 
this  time.  It  was,  however,  only  natural  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  had  been  so  openly 
menaced  by  the  petition  to  Parliament,  should 
think  of  retaliation  and  repression.  Thomas 
Arundel,  who  succeeded  Courtenay  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1396,  showed  himself  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  Lollards.  In  1397  he  laid  before 
a  provincial  synod  eighteen  articles  taken  out  of 
the  writings  of  Wiclif,  and  they  were  all  formally 
condemned.  The  condemnation  of  the  council 
was  further  supported  from  a  literary  side  by  a 
polemical  tractate  {Contra  errores  Wiclefi  in  Tria- 
logo)  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  Franciscan,  Wil- 
liam Woodford.  But  the  political  troubles  of  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  threw  religious 
controversy  into  the  background.  In  1398  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  had  to  flee  from  England;  and 
when  he  returned  it  was  as  the  chief  adviser  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  came  to  the  throne  under 
many  obligations  to  Arundel  and  to  the  Church. 

Accordingly  the  convocation  of  1399  petitioned 
Henry  IV  to  proceed  against  the  Lollards.  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  had  not  much  difficulty  in  raising 
feeling  against  them.  The  popular  hatred  of 
Richard  II.  s  rule  was  still  strong,  and  the  chief 
favorers  of  the  Lollards  had  been  amongst  Rich- 
ard's courtiers.  Henry  IV  was  fervently  ortho- 
dox, and  was  bound  by  many  ties  to  the  clerical 
party :  he  probably  was  not  sorry  to  dissociate 
himself  from  his  father's  intrigues  with  the  Lol- 
lard party.  The  convocation  of  1401  framed  a 
strong  petition  against  the  Lollards.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  power- 
less to  suppress  the  itinerant  preachers,  unless 
supported  by  the  royal  power.  It  besought  the 
royal  assistance  against  all  who  preached,  held 
meetings,  taught  schools,  or,  without  episcopal 
license,  disseminated  books  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  The  petition  was  granted 
by  the  king  with  the  assent  of  the  lords,  and  a 
short  petition  of  the  Commons  declared  also  their 
assent.  A  clause  ("  de  heretico  comburendo  ")  was 
inserted  in  the  statute  for  the  year :  it  empowered 
the  bishops  to  arrest  any  unlicensed  preacher  or 
heretic,  and  imprison  him  for  three  months, 
during  which  time  proceedings  were  to  be  taken 
against  him.  If  he  were  convicted,  he  might  be 
imprisoned  further,  or  fined  for  his  offence :  if  he 
refused  to  abjure,  he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  burned. 

Thus  the  punishment  of  death  for  matters  of 
opinion  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 


laws  of  England.  But,  while  this  statute  was 
being  passed,  William  Sautre,  a  priest  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  had  previously  abjured  Lol- 
lardy,  but  relapsed,  was  brought  to  trial  before 
convocation,  and  was  condemned.  As  the  statute 
was  not  yet  law,  Sautre  was  put  to  death  under 
the  king's  writ,  which  was  issued  on  Feb.  26, 1401. 
Sautre  was  the  first  Lollard  martyr.  John  Pur- 
vey was  brought  to  trial  about  the  same  time ;  but 
he  recanted,  and  read  a  public  confession  of  his 
errors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 

Public  opinion  had  now  turned  against  the 
Lollards,  and  the  bishops  proceeded  with  their 
inquisitions  against  them.  But  little  results  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  growing  discontent  against  Henry 
IV  gave  the  Lollards  again  a  political  color,  and 
brought  their  social  opinions  into  greater  promi- 
nence. In  the  Parliament  of  1406  a  petition  was 
presented  by  the  Commons,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  set  forth  that  the  Lol- 
lards were  threatening  the  foundations  of  society 
by  attacking  the  rights  of  property,  while  they 
stirred  up  political  discontent  by  spreading  stories 
that  Richard  II.  was  still  alive  :  it  asked  that  all 
officers  possessing  jurisdiction  should  arrest  Lol- 
lards, and  present  them  to  Parliament  for  punish- 
ment. The  king  assented ;  but,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  petition  never  became  a  statute,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  jealousy  existing  between  spirit- 
ual and  secular  courts.  The  bishops  do  not  seem 
to  have  exercised  their  statutory  powers  with 
harshness.  William  Thorpe  was  arrested  by 
Archbishop  Arundel  in  1407,  and  was  several 
times  examined  by  him ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Thorpe  wrote  ac- 
counts of  his  examinations ;  which  were  collected 
by  his  friends,  and  form  an  interesting  record  of 
this  phase  of  English  ecclesiastical  history  (print- 
ed in  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments). 

In  1409  Archbishop  Arundel  issued  a  series  of 
constitutions  against  the  Lollards,  with  the  object 
of  enforcing  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  1401 :  still  the  Lollards  seem  to  have  had  some 
influence.  In  the  Parliament  of  1410  a  petition 
was  presented  by  the  Commons,  which,  however, 
they  afterwards  asked  to  withdraw,  praying  for  a 
modification  of  the  statute  of  1401,  and  asking 
that  persons  arrested  under  it  should  be  admit- 
ted to  bail.  In  the  same  Parliament  the  Lollard 
party  submitted  a  wild  proposal  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  lands  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  and  the  endowment  out  of  them 
of  new  earls,  knights,  esquires,  and  hospitals. 
Whenever  the  Lollards  had  an  opportunity  of 
raising  their  voice  publicly,  they  gave  their  ene- 
mies a  handle  against  them  by  the  extravagance 
of  their  political  proposals. 

During  the  session  of  this  Parliament  the  first 
execution  of  a  Lollard,  under  the  statute  of  1401, 
took  place.  John  Badby,  a  tailor  of  Evesham, 
was  examined  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  for 
erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist.  He 
was  brought  to  London,  and  was  further  exam- 
ined by  the  archbishop  and  several  suffragans. 
In  spite  of  all  their  persuasions,  he  remained  firm 
in  his  statement  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  remained  bread  and  wine 
after  consecration,  though  they  became  a  sign  of 
the  living  God.  On  March  5,  1410,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  and  was  led  to  Smithfield 
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for  execution.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
present,  tried  at  the  last  moment  to  induce  Badby 
to  recant :  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  But  it  would 
seem  that  this  first  execution  under  the  act  was 
regarded  with  regret  even  by  those  who  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary. 

Meanwhile  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  complete.  Its  theolo- 
gians exercised  their  ingenuity  by  a  close  exami- 
nation of  Wiclif 's  writings ;  and  in  1412  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  conclusions 
drawn  from  his  works  were  condemned  as  errone- 
ous. This  condemnation  was  important;  as  it 
provided  materials  ready  to  hand  for  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Council  of  Constance,  who  struck  at 
Wiclif  as  the  first  step  towards  striking  at  Hus. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  (1413),  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  was  relieved  of  his  office  of 
chancellor,  and  had  more  time  to  proceed  against 
the  Lollards.  Before  the  convocation  of  1413  he 
laid  a  proposal  to  root  out  Lollardy  from  high 
places,  and  it  was  resolved  that  measures  be 
taken  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  chief  favorers  of 
heresy.  As  the  first  victim  of  this  new  policy,  a 
Herefordshire  knight,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  was 
selected.  Oldcastle  had  considerable  possessions, 
which  he  increased  by  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  barony  of  Cobham,  who  held  large  lands 
in  Kent.  After  his  marriage,  Oldcastle  was  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Cobham. 
Oldcastle  was  an  earnest  Lollard.  He  sheltered 
itinerant  preachers,  attended  their  services,  and 
openly  spoke  against  some  of  the  church  ritual. 
In  1410  his  chaplain  was  suspended  by  Arundel 
for  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  church  ser- 
vices.^  Oldcastle  was  formally  presented  by  con- 
vocation to  the  king  as  a  heretic  ;  and  Henry  V. 
first  tried  by  personal  solicitations  to  win  back 
Oldcastle  to  orthodoxy.  When  this  failed,  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  archbishop.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  and  fortified  his  castle  of  Cow- 
ling. After  disobeying  a  second  citation,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  archbishop 
on  Sept.  23,  1413.  He  read  a  confession  of  faith, 
with  much  of  which  the  archbishop  expressed 
himself  well  pleased;  but  he  pressed  Oldcastle 
for  his  opinions  on  transubstantiation  and  auri- 
cular confession.  When  Oldcastle  declined  to  be 
explicit,  he  was  given  two  days  during  which  he 
might  consider  the  orthodox  opinions,  which 
were  given  him  in  writing.  In  his  second  audi- 
ence he  refused  to  sign  these  declarations,  and 
openly  avowed  Lollard  opinions.  He  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  but  was  allowed  a  respite 
of  forty _ days  in  hopes  of  a  recantation.  During 
this  period  he  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower, 
and  thereby  caused  a  panic.  It  was  believed  that 
a  hundred  thousand  Lollards  were  ready  for  a 
rising ;  and  a  scheme  seems  to  have  been  set  on 
foot  to  seize  the  king  at  Eltham  during  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas,  1413.  Henry  V  returned  to 
London,  and  obtaining  information  of  a  noctur- 
nal meeting  of  conspirators,  which  was  to  be  held 
on  Jan.  12,  1114,  resolved  to  put  them  down  at 
once.  Closing  the  city  gates  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Londoners,  he  went  to  the  ground, 
made  many  prisoners  in  the  darkness,  and  crushed 
tne  conspiracy  at  once.  Some  thirty-seven  of  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  executed  on  the  charge 
oi   heresy.     Oldcastle  himself  escaped,  and  was 


declared  an  outlaw.  He  is  said  to  have  tried  to 
raise  a  rebellion  in  1415,  and  his  machinations 
certainly  embarrassed  Henry  V.  in  his  French 
campaigns.  At  last,  in  1417,  Oldcastle  was  cap- 
tured on  the  Welsh  marches,  was  brought  to 
London,  tried  for  treason  before  Parliament,  anfl 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  history  of 
Oldcastle  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  his  character 
is  the  source  of  much  controversy.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  but  without 
much  discretion.  His  fate  is  typical  of  that  of 
the  Lollard  party.  Beginning  from  high  enthusi- 
asm and  lofty  moral  aims,  they  went  astray  in  the 
by-paths  of  political  intrigues  till  the  religious 
significance  of  the  movement  is  lost  in  its  tenden- 
cies towards  anarchy.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
struggle  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  Lollardy  became 
an  expression  of  the  passing  phases  of  political 
discontent. 

The  attempt  at  revolution  in  which  Oldcastle 
was  involved  decided  Henry  V  to  take  stronger 
measures  against  the  Lollards.  In  the  Parliament 
of  1414  an  act  was  passed  which  went  far  beyond 
that  of  1401 ;  for  it  laid  down  the  principle,  that 
heresy  was  an  offence  against  the  common  law,  as 
well  as  an  offence  against  the  canon  law.  Besides 
re-enacting  with  greater  severity  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  of  1401,  it  ordered  all  justices  to  in- 
quire after  heretics,  and  hand  them  over  for  trial 
to  the  spiritual  courts.  This  was  the  final  statute 
against  the  Lollards,  and  under  it  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  next  century  were  carried  out. 
From  this  time  forward,  we  find  the  Lollards 
deprived  of  any  influential  leaders.  The  French 
war  of  Henry  V  provided  occupation  for  the 
classes  who  were  willing  to  use  the  help  of  the 
Lollards  in  attacking  the  prelates,  and  the  uni- 
versities were  peaceful.  The  Lollards  could  no 
longer  claim  to  be  a  party  within  the  English 
Church :  they  had  become  a  sect  outside  it. 

The  teaching  of  Wiclif,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
deeper  root  in  Bohemia  than  in  England;  and 
the  sturdiness  of  the  party  that  gathered  round 
Hus  contrasts  markedly  with  the  indecision  of 
the  English  Lollards.  From  Oxford  went  Lol- 
lards to  Bohemia ;  some  bearing  a  letter  which 
purporte'd  to  be  a  defence  of  Wiclif,  signed  by 
the  chancellor  and  an  assembly  of  masters.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery. 
Most  famous  amongst  these  Hussite-Lollards  was 
Peter  Payne,  who  also  bore  many  other  names. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  French  father,  had  some 
reputation  in  Oxford,  and  rose  to  eminence 
amongst  the  Bohemians.  He  was  one  of  _  the 
disputants  on  the  Hussite  side  at  the  Council  of 
Basel  in  1433,  and  his  polemical  cleverness  often 
degenerated  into  sophistry.  He  died  in  Prague 
in  1455. 

The  statute  of  1414  seems  to  have  answered  its 
purpose  of  checking  the  open  dissemination  of 
Lollard  doctrines.  The  itinerant  priests  no  longer 
preached  openly ;  though  conventicles  were  some- 
times held  secretly,  and  Lollard  books  were  circu- 
lated. Persecutions  were  frequent,  but  executions 
were  rare.  Besides  the  thirty-eight  who  were  put 
to  death  after  Oldcastle's  rising  in  1414,  we  only 
know  the  names  of  twenty-eight  others  who  suf- 
fered death.  The  great  majority  of  the  accused 
made  a  recantation,  and  submitted  to  penance. 
In  1427  Pope  Martin  V   ordered  the  Bishop  of 
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Lincoln  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  against  Wiclif's  remains  as  those  of 
a  condemned  heretic.  They  were  accordingly 
dug  out  of  the  churchyard  at  Lutterworth,  and 
Jhrown  into  the  Avon.  In  1431  an  attempted 
rebellion  of  the  political  Lollards  was  made  under 
a  leader  called  Jack  Sharp,  who  revived  the 
petition  of  1410  for  the  confiscation  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Church.  Sharp  was  captured, 
and  put  to  death  at  Oxford.  This  was  the  last 
attempt  to  enforce  the  Lollard  principles  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  disturbed  state  of  England  in  the 
dynastic  struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  diverted  political  discontent 
to  other  objects.  After  1431  we  hear  less  of  the 
Lollards,  and  the  prosecutions  against  them  be- 
came rarer. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  with  precision 
what  were  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Lollards. 
The  results  of  their  examinations  before  the 
bishops  show  us  a  number  of  men  discontented 
with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  but  the 
points  to  which  each  attaches  importance  tend  to 
differ  in  individual  cases.  We  find,  however,  in 
all  of  them,  a  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  superior 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  all  other  au- 
thorities. They  object  to  many  points  in  the 
ritual  or  practice  of  the  Church  as  unnecessary  or 
misleading ;  they  deny  transubstantiation,  protest 
against  the  worship  of  saints,  pilgrimages,  and 
other  usages;  they  object  to  the  temporal  lord- 
ship of  the  clergy,  to  the  monastic  orders,  and  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope.  Some  of 
them  wish  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  church  doctrine,  laying  aside  only  super- 
fluities :  others  dream  of  a  plan  of  reconstituting 
Church  and  State  alike  on  a  scriptural  basis. 

The  chief  polemical  writer  against  the  Lollards 
was  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was  con- 
fessor of  Henry  V.,  and  died  in  1430.  His  chief 
work  (Doctrinale  antiquitatum  fidei  ecclesice  Catholi- 
cce)  is  a  storehouse  of  polemical  learning,  which 
was  largely  used  in  the  next  century  by  Romish 
writers  against  the  Lutherans.  Another  con- 
troversialist against  the  Lollards  was  somewhat 
unfortunate  in  his  zeal.  Reginald  Pecock, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  distinguished  himself  in 
1447  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  duty  of  bishops  was 
to  rule  their  sees,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
more  abstruse  parts  of  theology,  and  to  undertake 
public  business  :  they  were  not  bound  to  preach, 
or  themselves  discharge  spiritual  functions.  This 
defence  of  episcopacy  was  somewhat  too  sophisti- 
cal for  the  ordinary  understanding,  and  Pecock 
had  to  soften  it  by  explanations.  But  a  few  years 
later  he  published  a  work  against  the  Lollards, 
called  The  Repressor  of  over  much  Blaming  of  the 
Clergy.  In  it  he  attacked  the  Lollards  for  their 
exclusive  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  but  he  did 
so  in  a  way  that  created  alarm  by  its  rationalis- 
tic spirit.  He  set  up  "  the  doom  of  reason  "  as 
supreme ;  he  criticised  the  Fathers,  besides  quot- 
ing them ;  he  doubted  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  questioned  the  article  of 
Christ's  descent  into  hell.  Many  accused  him  of 
setting  the  law  of  nature  above  the  law  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  probably  political  motives  contributed 
to  his  overthrow.     In  1457  Pecock  was  degraded 


from  his  office,  his  books  were  burned,  and  he 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
He  is  an  example  that  repressive  measures  tend 
to  spread  on  all  sides.  The  re-action  against  the 
Lollards  created  a  new  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
and  Pecock  is  the  first  man  in  English  history 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  clergy  for  free  thought. 

The  activity  of  the  Lollards  during  the  succeed- 
ing period  can  only  be  slightly  traced  in  isolated 
cases  of  protest  against  the  system  of  the  Church. 
Conventicles  of  "  Bible  men "  were  still  held  in 
secret,  the  Wiclifite  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  still  read  by  some,  and  Wiclif's  works  were 
circulated.  There  were  still  persecutions,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  victim  displayed  by  his  death 
a  testimony  of  England's  orthodoxy.  The  spirit 
of  Lollardy  survived,  to  some  extent,  amongst  the 
people ;  and  the  spark  was  readily  kindled  by  the 
flame  of  Luther's  rising  against  the  Pope.  Yet 
the  absence  of  any  definite  system  amongst  the 
Lollards  is  clearly  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
formed doctrines  took  their  shape,  even  in  Eng- 
land, from  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  that  there 
was  no  recurrence  to  Wiclif  or  his  followers  for 
a  basis  of  belief.  Even  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  begun  anew ;  and  the  version  of 
Tyndale  (1526),  not  that  of  Wiclif,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  English  Bible. 

Lit.  —  Contemporary  chronicles  are  Walsing- 
ham  (Historia  Anglicana,  1272-1422 ;  ed.  Riley, 
London,  1863-64,  2  vols.),  Monk  of  S.  Albans 
(Chronicon  Anglice,  1328-88;  ed.  Thompson,  Lon- 
don, 1874),  Knighton  (De  eventibus  Anglice,  in 
Twysden's  Historioz  Anglicana  Scriptores  Decern, 
London,  1652).  Still  more  important  is  the  collec- 
tion of  documents  concerning  the  Lollards  entitled 
Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum 
Tritres,  ascribed  to  Thomas  Netter  of  Wal- 
den, ed.  Shirley,  London,  1858.  The  documents 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  action  against  the  Lol- 
lards are  to  be  found  in  Wilkins  :  Concilia 
Magna;  Britannice,  vol.  3,  London,  1737.  The  par- 
liamentary proceeding's  are  given  in  Rotuli  Par- 
liarnentorum,  vols.  3  and  4,  London,  1808-34.  Ac- 
counts of  the  Lollard  martyrs  are  given  by  Foxe  : 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Christian  Martyrs,  best 
edited  by  Cattley  and  Townsend,  London,  1841, 
revised,  1843-49,  8  vols.  Other  interesting  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Gascoigne  :  Liber  Veri- 
tatum,  written  from  1433  to  1457,  a  vast  theologi- 
cal encyclopaedia,  of  which  extracts  have  been 
published  under  the  title  of  Loci  e  Libro  Verita- 
tum,  ed.  Rogers,  Oxford,  1881.  Of  literature  illus- 
trating the  opinions  of  the  Lollards  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Complaint  of  the  Plowman  in  Wright, 
Political  Poems  and  Songs  relating  to  English  His- 
tory (vol.  i.,  London,  1859),  also  Pierce  the  Plow- 
man's Crede  (first  printed,  London,  1533,  edited 
by  Skeat,  London,  1868).  Polemical  writings 
against  the  Lollards  are  Woodford  :  Contra 
Johannem  Wiclefum  Decertationes,  in  Brown's  Fas- 
ciculus Rerum  expetendarum  et  fugiendarum,  i.,  191, 
London,  1690;  Netter :  Doctrinale  Antiquitatum 
Fidei  ecclesice  Catholicce,  3  vols.,  Venice,  1571  and 
1757  ;  Pecock  :  Repressor  of  overmuch  Blaming  of 
the  Clergy,  ed.  Babington,  London,  1860,  2  vols. 
In  modern  times  the  Lollards  have  not  been  spe- 
cially treated  by  any  writer,  though  they  occupy 
a  place  in  all  political  or  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
England  and  in  works  on  Wiclif.      The  fullest 
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account  from  the  ecclesiastical  side  is  to  be  found 
in  Lechler  :  Johann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorge- 
schichte  der  Reformation,  2  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1873. 
The  first  volume  has  been  translated  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Lorimek  :  John  Wiclif  and  his 
English  Precursors,  London,  1878,  2  vols.,  new 
edition,  1882,  1  vol.  The  fullest  account  from 
the  political  side  is  given  by  Stubbs  :  The  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  vols.  2  and  3,  Oxford, 

1S75-80.  M-   CREIGHTON 

(Chathill,  Northumberland,  Eng.). 

LOMBARDS  (Longobardi,  or  Langobardi,  "the 
long-bearded"),  The,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  seem  to 
have  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Jutland, 
and  were  settled  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Lower 
Elb,  when,  in  5  A.D.,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Romans.  They  were  reputed  brave,  but  the  tribe 
was  small.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury they  moved  through  Upper  Silesia,  Bohemia, 
and  lioravia ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  they  were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Em  to  Vienna. 
In  526  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  penetrated 
into  Pannonia ;  and  in  568  they  entered  Italy.  The 
conquest  of  the  country  took  many  years,  and  was 
carried  out  in  a  most  cruel  and  merciless  manner. 
It  was  never  completed,  however.  The  regions 
around  Rome  and  Naples,  Sicily  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  Venetian  islands,  and 
the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  Ancona, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Byzantines. 
The  advance  was  repeatedly  checked  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Pope,  whose  policy  during  that 
period  it  was  to  keep  Italy  weak  and  divided  in 
order  to  increase  his  own  power.  The  Lombard 
Empire  was  finally  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in 
774,  and  all  its  dominions  incorporated  with  the 
Frankish  Empire. 

When  the  Lombards  entered  Italy,  they  were, 
to  some  extent,  Pagans.  The  Christians  among 
them  were  Arians.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  did  not  suffer  any  thing  from 
them ;  and  very  soon  her  successful  exertions  for 
their  conversion  began.  Theodolinde,  a  Bavarian 
princess,  —  married  first  to  King  Autharis,  and 
then  to  King  Agilulf ,  — belonged  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  maintained  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Gregory  the  Great.  She  built  the  magnifi- 
cent basilica  at  Monza,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  who  afterwards  became  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Lombards.  In  612,  still  in 
the  reign  of  Agilulf,  the  monastery  of  Bobbio 
was  founded  in  the  Cottian  Alps  by  Columbanus, 
and  munificently  endowed  by  the  king  and  his 
son  Adoloald.  Under  Gunde'berge,  the  daughter 
of  Theodolinde,  and,  like  her,  married  successively 
to  two  Lombard  kings,  —  Ariowald,  who  died  in 
Wo;  and  Rothari,  who  died  in  652,  — all  traces 
°1  Paganism  and  Arianism  disappeared  from 
among  the  people;  and  the  Lombards  now  showed 
themselves  as  energetic  in  their  religious  faith  as 
tormerly  in  their  warlike  enthusiasm.  In  the 
eighth  century  numerous  churches  and  monas- 
teries were  built,  and  all  ecclesiastical  institutions 
were  magnificently  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  the  political  relations  between  the 
Lombard  kings  and  the  Roman  popes  became 
more  and  more  strained.  Gregorv  III.  (731-741) 
addressed  himself  to  Charles  Martell,  major  domus 
at  the  Merovingian    Court,  and   asked  for  aid 


against  Liutprand  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards  were 
very  friendly.  Stephen  III.  (753-757)  went  in 
person  to  Gaul,  anointed  Pepin,  and  his  sons 
Charles  and  Carloman,  kings  of  the  Franks;  and 
in  754  and  755  Pepin  made  two  campaigns  in 
Italy,  and  compelled  Aistulf  to  surrender  his 
conquests.  Under  Desiderius  an  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards, 
which  seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  plans 
of  the  Pope.  But  when  Charlemagne  repudiated 
the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  the  latter  gave 
support  to  Carloman's  widow  and  children,  the 
alliance  turned  into  a  bitter  feud  ;  and  in  773 
Adrian  I.  found  a  willing  ear  when  he  asked 
Charlemagne  for  aid.  See  Monumenta  Germaniai 
hist,  scriptores  rerum  Langobardicorum  et  Ital.  skc, 
6-9,  Hanover,  1878.  j.  -weizsackeu. 

LOMBARDUS,  Petrus,  called  M agister  Sent en- 
tiarum  ("  Master  of  Sentences  "),  from  being  the 
author  of  the  Books  of  Sentences,  was  b.  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  Novara, 
Lombardy;  d.  in  Paris,  July  20,  1160.  He  was 
of  obscure  birth.  After  studying  at  Bologna,  he 
went  to  Rheims,  where  he  continued  his  studies, 
his  maintenance  being  provided  for  by  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  From  there  he  went  to  Paris,  with 
letters  from  Bernard  to  the  convent  of  St.  Victor. 
He  became  a  distinguished  teacher,  and  most 
probably  a  canon  of  St.  Victor.  In  1159  he  was 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Paris,  which  he  lived  to 
administer  only  a  single  year.  Of  the  facts  of 
his  life  nothing  further  is  known.  An  incident 
is  told  to  illustrate  his  humility,  to  the  effect,  that, 
on  the  day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop,  his 
mother  was  induced  by  some  noblemen  to  appear, 
against  her  wishes,  in  finer  attire  than  she  was 
accustomed  to  wear  at  Novara ;  but  her  son  re- 
fused to  recognize  her  till  she  had  exchanged  it 
for  her  usual  rustic  dress. 

Peter's  fame  rests  upon  his  literary  works,  and 
more  particularly  upon  his  Four  Books  of  Sen- 
tences (Libri  quatuor  sententiarum).  In  this  work 
he  places  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  ruling 
tendencies  of  the  time,  —  the  ecclesiastical  and 
positive,  and  the  speculative.  The  former  was 
concerned  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and 
the  Fathers:  the  latter  —  represented  by  Anselm, 
Abelard,  and  others  —  sought  to  justify  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  by  subtle  processes  of  reason- 
ing, and  refinement  of  argument.  Peter  wished 
to  represent  both  tendencies,  —  to  make  known  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  establish  their 
truth  against  error.  He  presents  a  contrast  to 
Abelard,  who,  in  his  work  Sic  et  non,  placed  side 
by  side  contradictory  statements  of  the  Fathers, 
not  with  the  purpose  of  reconciling  them,  as  did 
Peter,  nor  of  confirming  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  Peter's  work.  Peter's  main  authority  is  Au- 
gustine. He  differs  from  Abelard,  likewise,  in 
seeking  to  arrange  his  matter  systematically.  His 
was  not  the  first  collection  of  sentences.  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (d.  1135),  Robert  Pulleyn  (d.  1150), 
and  others  had  preceded  him  in  this  department. 
Nor  can  his  work  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
of  its  kind. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sentences  treats  (in  forty- 
eight  distinctiones,  or  chapters)  of  God.  The 
author's  definition  of  the  Trinity  exposed  him  to 
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the  charge  of  heresy.  Joachim  of  Fiore  (d. 
1202)  declares  he  had  taught  a  quaternity.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1215;  and  Lombard  was  acquitted,  it  being 
shown  that  he  had  simply  distinguished  between 
the  divine  essence  and  the  three  persons,  but  had 
in  nowise  constituted  a  fourth  person  in  the  God- 
head. The  second  book  discusses  (in  forty-four 
chapters)  created  things.  Of  man's  original  state 
(dist.  24),  Peter  teaches  that  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  was  a  superadded  gift;  and  that,  by  the 
apostasy,  man  not  only  lost  this,  but  suffered  an 
injury  (not  a  deprivation)  of  his  good  gifts  re- 
ceived at  creation  (naturalia  bona).  In  the  third 
book  (forty  chapters)  the  author  discusses  the 
incarnation,  redemption,  and  the  virtues  of  hu- 
man character.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ  he  contents  himself  with  presenting  the 
different  views,  but  shows  a  leaning  to  the  theory 
of  Abelard,  according  to  which  we  are  made  free 
from  sin  by  the  love  to  God  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  Christ  excites. 
In  the  fourth  book  (fifty  chapters)  he  takes  up 
eschatological  subjects  and  the  sacraments,  de- 
claring for  seven  as  the  proper  number. 

The  Books  of  Sentences  of  Petrus  Lombardus 
belongs  to  that  class  of  useful  writings  whose 
continued  circulation  depends  not  so  much  upon 
their  absolute  merit  as  upon  their  adaptation  to 
give  information  in  an  accessible  form,  which  the 
reader  otherwise  would  be  obliged  to  search  for 
with  much  pains.  It  contains  no  profound  origi- 
nal thoughts,  and  many  difficult  problems  are 
suggested  which  the  author  does  not  solve  A 
comparison,  however,  of  the  Sentences  with  the 
works  of  his  successors,  as  well  as  predecessors, 
reveals  the  fact  that  Peter  is  more  moderate  in 
his  scholastic  casuistry  than  they.  The  work 
did  not  at  first  meet  with  a  universally  favorable 
reception.  Parts  were  attacked  as  heretical ;  and 
in  1300  the  professors  of  theology  at  Paris  an- 
nounced sixteen  articles  derived  from  it  which 
contained  error.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition, 
the  work  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  text-book 
at  the  universities,  and  was  extensively  com- 
mented upon.  Commentaries  continued  to  be 
written  upon  it  after  the  Reformation,  especially 
in  Spain.  The  most  celebrated  is  by  Dominicus 
Soto  (d.  1560)  ;  the  most  scholarly,  by  the  Dutch 
theologian  Estius  (d.  1613),  the  distinguished 
commentator  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Two  other  works  have  been  published  under 
the  Lombard's  name,  and  are  regarded  as  genuine, 
—  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (first  printed  at 
Paris  in  1533,  and  most  recently  in  Migne),  and 
Commentaries  upon  All  the  Pauline  Epistles,  first 
printed  in  Paris,  1535,  and  by  Migne,  1854. 

Lit. — The  editions  of  the  Sentences  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous :  the  oldest  appeared  at  Niirn- 
berg,  1474 ;  an  improved  text,  under  the  editorship 
of  Aleaume,  Loewen,  1546,  of  which  Migne's 
edition  is  a  reprint.  On  his  life  and  work,  see 
C.  E.  Bulaeus  :  Hist,  univers.  Parisien.,  Paris, 
1665,  torn.  ii.  ;  Dubois  :  Hist,  eccles.  Parisiens., 
Paris,  1699,  torn.  ii. ;  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  Paris, 
1763,  torn.  xii. :  Stockl  :  Geschichte  d.  Philos.  d. 
Mittelalters,  Mainz,  1864,  i.  pp.  390-411 ;  Bach  : 
DogmengescMchte  d.  Mittelalters,  Wien,  1875,  ii. 
pp.  194-307 ;  [F.  Peotois  :  Pierre  Lombard,  Paris, 

1881].  M.  A.  LANDERER.     (F.  NITZSCH.) 


LONGFELLOW,  Henry  Wadsworth,  the  poet, 
b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1807;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  March  24,  1882.  After  graduating 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  he  became  a  law- 
student  in  the  office  of  his  father,  an  eminent 
jurist,  but  soon  gave  up  law  for  letters.  In  1826 
he  went  abroad,  and  spent  three  years  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  preparing  himself  for 
the  chair  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin.  From 
Bowdoin  he  was  called  in  1835  to  succeed  George 
Ticknor  as  professor  of  modern  languages  and 
literature  at  Harvard  University.  After  another 
year  passed  in  study  and  travel  abroad,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  at  Cambridge.  From  this 
time  his  career  was  as  the  shining  light  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
Voices  of  the  Night  (1839),  especially  the  Psalm 
of  Life,  may  be  said  to  have  struck  the  keynote 
of  his  poetical  fame,  and  at  once  made  him  known 
wherever  the  English  tongue  was  spoken.  Hype- 
rion, a  prose  romance,  appeared  in  the  same  year. 
Among  his  principal  works  that  followed  are  Bal- 
lads and  other  Poems,  and  Poems  on  Slavery  (1842), 
The  Spanish  Student  (1843),  Evangeline,  a  Tale  of 
Acadie  (1847),  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside  (1850), 
The  Golden  Legend  (1851),  The  Song  of  Hiawatha 
(1855),  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (1858), 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (1863),  a  translation  of 
The  Divine  Comedy,  and  New-England  Tragedies 
(1869),  The  Divine  Tragedy  (1871),  The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane  (1874),  and  Morituri  Salutamus,  a 
very  touching  poem  read  at  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  college  class.  Not  long  after  settling 
at  Cambridge,  he  purchased  the  Craigie  house, 
celebrated  as  the  headquarters  of  Washington ; 
and  here  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
the  centre  of  a  domestic  and  social  circle  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  virtues,  refinement,  and  litera- 
ry attractions.  In  1854  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  1868-69  travelled  again  in  Europe, 
everywhere  meeting  with  friends  and  admirers. 
The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  at 
this  time  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Longfellow's  poetical  works  have  had  a  very 
wide  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  at 
home :  numerous  translations  of  them  have  also 
been  made  into  other  languages.  He  endeared 
himself  to  the  public  not  less  by  his  character 
than  by  his  genius.  The  man  was  quite  as  much 
honored  and  beloved  as  the  poet.  Nor  is  this 
strange.  He  touches  the  chords  of  human  feel- 
ing and  sympathy  with  such  skill,  because  he 
touches  them  with  the  hand  of  a  brother.  Hav- 
ing himself  taken  deep  lessons  in  the  school  of 
life,  —  lessons  of  great  sorrow  and  suffering,  as 
well  as  of  joy,  — he  knows  how  to  help  and  cheer 
others  who  are  learning  the  same  lessons. 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
Which  follows  after  prayer." 

G.  L.  PRENTISS. 
LONGOBARDS.  See  Lombards. 
LORD,  as  a  term  of  address  to  a  divinity,  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  for  four 
Hebrew  and  two  Greek  words.  (1)  nirr  and  H'. 
("  Jehovah  ")  ;  which  see.  (2)  p'1X  ("  Adon  "). 
The  term  is  exactly  translated  "  lord,"  and  is  only 
rarely  applied  to  God  (Ps.  viii.  1)  ;  usually  to  an 
earthly  master,  as  a  husband   (Gen.  xviii.  12), 
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ruler  cf  slaves  (Gen.  xxiv.  14),  or  a  king  (Gen. 
xlv  8).  It  is  often  used  with  the  possessive  pro- 
noun, "  my  lord. "  (3)  '  JHK  ("  Adonai,"  plural  of 
"  Adon  ") ;"  not  usually  applied  to  God  in  the  his- 
torical books,  for  it  is  used  therein  only  fourteen 
times  alone  (e.g.,  Gen.  xviii.  3),  and  thirteen  times 
in  connection  with  "Jehovah  "  (e.g.,  Gen.  xv.  8)  ; 
nor  used  at  all  in  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canti- 
cles. (4)  «??  ("Mare"),  used  only  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  addressed  to  a  king,  but  also  to  God 
(ii.  47,  v.  23).  (5)  Kvptoc  ("Kurios"),  is  the  Septua- 
gint  and  New-Testament  translation  of  Jehovah, 
also  applied  to  Christ.  (6)  Aennorr^  ("  Despotes  "), 
a  master  (Luke  ii.  29).  In  regard  to  these  it 
should  be  remarked  that  they  differ  too  widely 
to  admit  of  one  translation  in  common.  Espe- 
cially should  Jehovah  be  uniformly  used  of  the 
Supreme  Being  wherever  such  term  occurs  in 
the  original.  Mr.  Wright  (art.  Lord,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible)  thus  speaks  of  the  typo- 
graphical arrangement  in  the  English  Bible  : 
"The  difference  between  'Jehovah'  and  'Ado- 
nai '  (or  '  Adon ')  is  generally  marked  in  the 
Authorized  Version  by  printing  the  word  in  small 
capitals  (Lord)  when  it  represents  the  former 
(Gen.  xv.  4,  etc.),  and  with  an  initial  capital 
only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the  latter  (Ps. 
xcvii.  5,  etc),  except  in  Exod.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23, 
where  'the  Lord  God'  should  be  more  consis- 
tently 'the  Lord  Jehovah.'  A  similar  distinction 
prevails  between  niD".  (the  letters  of  'Jehovah,' 
with  the  vowel-points  of  '  Elohim ')  and  D'H^ 
('Elohim');  the  former  being  represented  in  the 
Authorized  Version  by 'God'  in  small  capitals 
(Gen.  xv.  2,  etc.),  while  'Elohim'  is  '  God  '  with 
an  initial  capital  only.  And  generally,  when 
the  name  of  the  deity  is  printed  in  capitals,  it 
indicates  that  the  corresponding  Hebrew  is  niiT, 
which  is  translated  '  Loud,'  or  '  God,'  according 
to  the  vowel-points  by  which  it  is  accompanied." 

LORD,  Nathan,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  b.  at  Berwick, 
Me.,  Nov.  28,  1793;  d.  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  Sept. 
9, 1870.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
1809,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1815; 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry;  and  after 
twelve  years  of  pastoral  labor  at  Amherst,  N.H., 
was  president  of  Dartmouth  College  from  Oct.  25, 
1828,  to  July,  1863.  His  presidency  was  able, 
dignified,  and  successful.  His  publications  were 
mostly  articles  in  periodicals.  Two  published 
Letters  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  Denomina- 
tions, on  Slavery  (1854-55)  deserve  mention  for 
their  defence  of  slavery  on  biblical  grounds, 
ihey  occasioned  much  debate. 

LORD'S  DAY,  the  oldest  and  best  designation 
ot  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  first  used  by  St.  John, 
liev.  1. 10  (;}  KvpuucT)  iiidpd).  See  Sabbath,  Sun- 
day. 

LORD'S  PRAYER,  The.     Our  Lord,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ins  disciples,  imitated  the  Baptist,  and 
tan-  it  them  a  prayer,  which  was  to  be  the  pattern 
ot  all  prayer  in  his  name.     This  prayer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  formula, 
nor  be  frequently  repeated  in  service,  —  a  practice 
contradictory  to  the  substance  and  object  of  the 
prayer.    The  Lord's  Prayer  ir>  twice  given  in  the 
^ew  testament  (Matt.  vi.  0-13 ;  Luke  xi.  2-4), 
111  slightly  differing  words. 
It  has  frequently  been  discussed  whether  Mat- 
ew  or  Luke  has  tho  correct  form,  or  whether 
T3-II 


Jesus  did  not  really  teach  it  twice.  The  last  sup- 
position is  improbable.  It  is,  however,  likely  that 
Matthew  inserted  the  prayer  in  his  report  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Equally  profitless  are  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  sources  of  the  prayer. 
John  Lightfoot  and  others  maintain  that  it  was 
extracted,  petition  for  petition,  from  rabbinical 
prayers.  But  the  proof  adduced  reduces  itself  to 
this,  that,  in  these  latter  prayers,  God  is  some- 
times called  "Father"  (as  he  is,  indeed,  in  the  Old 
Testament:  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Job  xxxiv.  36, 
marg. ;  Isa.  lxiii.  16 ;  Jer.  iii.  4,  39 ;  Mai.  i.  6)  ; 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  plead- 
ed for ;  and  the  petition  occurs,  "  Hallowed  be  thy 
name  through  our  works."  The  remaining  peti- 
tions have  been  found  in  a  prayer-book  in  use 
among  Portuguese  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  another  composed  by  a  rabbi,  Klatz,  about  1500 
A.D.  Surely  our  Lord  did  not  borrow  from  these. 
The  best  refutation  of  the  idea  of  compilation  is 
the  Lord's  Prayer  itself,  so  symmetrical  in  arrange- 
ment, so  progressive  in  its  thought,  and  so  inex- 
haustible in  its  depth. 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  so  the  prayer 
begins.  For  the  first  time  is  God  called  the  Fa- 
ther of  particular  persons.  In  the  Old-Testament 
parallels  he  is  the  Father  of  the  people  of  Israel ; 
and  Elihu  alone  (Job  xxxiv.  36,  marg.)  calls  him 
"  Father "  in  the  personal  sense.  In  the  New 
Testament,  God  appears  as  our  Father  in  Christ ; 
for,  since  he  is  the  Father  of  Christ,  he  is  the 
Father  of  those  who  are  in  Christ  (John  i.  12). 
"  Our  Father  "  is  thus  the  express  opposite  to  the 
heathen  idea  of  "the  father  of  gods  and  men," 
an  epithet  frequently  applied  ;  e.g.,  by  Homer  to 
Zeus.  "  Heaven  "  is  the  residence  of  God,  that 
part  of  his  creation  wherein  neither  sin  nor  death 
is  found,  wherein  his  will  is  perfectly  fulfilled : 
in  short,  where  live  the  unfallen  angels  and  the 
perfectly  holy,  in  sight  of  the  uncovered  glory  of 
God.  The  clause  "  in  heaven  "  reminds  us  of  the 
holiness  of  God  to  whom  we  pray  ;  the  epithet 
"  Father,"  of  his  condescending  grace. 

The  first  petition  is,  "Hallowed  be  thy  name." 
This  properly  comes  first,  because  to  give  God  the 
glory  which  is  his  due  is  the  first  and  supreme 
desire  of  the  Christian.  God  does  not  exist  for 
ms,  but  for  himself:  we  are  the  creatures  of  his 
bounty.  His  "  name  "  is  Jehovah,  —  the  sacred 
name  by  which  he  revealed  himself.  This  name 
expresses  his  Godhead.  To  "  hallow  "  it  means 
to  declare  that  he  is  God  from  all  eternity,  that 
he  is  holy,  and  demands  holiness  in  his  creatures, 
and  that  we  are  what  we  are  in  consequence  of  his 
grace.  The  Christian  prays,  not  only  for  power 
himself  to  glorify  God,  but  that  the  glory  of  God 
may  be  acknowdedged  by  the  whole  world. 

The  second  petition  is,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 
The  "  kingdom  "  is  that  which  the  Lord  will  set 
up  on  his  return.  The  petition  is,  therefore,  not 
for  personal  fitness  to  enter  the  kingdom,  but  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption.  Im- 
plied is,  of  course,  the  request  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  may  not  hinder  the  progress  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  It  is  true  they  cannot,  yet  God 
means  that  we  should  pray  that  they  may  not. 

The  third  petition  is,  "  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth."  It  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  contrast  between  the  perfect  obedience 
of  heaven  and  the  repeated  rebellion  of  earth. 
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That  the  latter  may  cease,  the  Christian  desires. 
In  this  petition  he  repents  sincerely,  first  his  own 
disobedience,  and  then  that  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  implores  God  to  give  strength  to  him,  and 
grace  to  his  fellows,  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

These  first  three  petitions  contain  a  reference  to 
the  triune  nature  of  God.  God,  whose  name  is 
to  be  hallowed,  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things.  His  future  king- 
dom is  also  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  but  set  up 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Son.  And, 
that  God's  will  may  be  done,  the  Father  and  Son 
work  together  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Parallel  with  the  first  three  are  the  last  three 
petitions.  The  present  is  a  time  of  waiting  for  the 
children  of  God,  through  which  they  must  needs 
be  maintained.  The  latter  petitions  recognize  this. 
The  fourth  is,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
For,  first  of  all  in  this  present  state,  we  need  bodi- 
ly sustenance.  The  word  emovowc;  ("  daily  ")  occurs 
only  in  this  prayer.  Three  derivations  have  been 
proposed,  —  that  from  emuv  (sc.  xp°v°e),  or  from 
Imovoa  (sc.  i/fiipa),  i.e.,  "  bread  for  the  coming  time 
or  day,"  which  would  not  necessarily  imply  im- 
patience, as  the  request  might  be  made  without 
the  forbidden  "  anxious  thought ;  "  yet  the  words 
"  this  day "  seem  to  indicate  that  the  petition 
refers  to  the  present,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to 
derive  it  from  ovaia,  i.e.,  the  "necessary"  bread, 
and  give  the  phrase  the  meaning,  the  bread  that 
is  necessary  for  us  to  live  upon.  There  is  here  no 
reference  to  spiritual  sustenance,  such  as  the  word 
of  God,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  as,  e.g.,  the  Fathers 
maintained.  [Compare  the  elaborate  Appendix 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  On  the  words  imovccoc,  nspc- 
ovmos,"  attached  to  his  treatise,  On  a  Fresh  Revis- 
ion of  the  English  New  Testament,  London,  1871, 
reprint  by  Dr.  Schaff,  New  York,  1873.  In  the 
Revised  New  Testament  "  our  daily  bread  "  is  kept 
in  the  text ;  but  the  English  Committee  put  in  the 
margin  "  Gr.  our  bread  for  the  coming  day,"  while 
the  American  Committee  present,  as  an  alterna- 
tive reading,  "our  needful  bread."] 

The  fifth  petition  is,  "  And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors,"  —  another 
recognition  of  our  condition.  As  the  fourth  ap- 
pealed to  God  as  the  Creator,  this  appeals  to  him 
as  the  Saviour  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  re- 
ferred to  the  future  completion  of  the  kingdom ; 
this  to.  the  riches  of  grace  in  the  kingdom  as  at 
present  constituted,  viz.,  to  the  present  deliver- 
ance from  guilt,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  What 
separates  us  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  our 
sins :  this  wall  of  partition  must  be  daily  removed 
by  renewed  supplication  for  the  forgiveness  once 
for  all  effected  by  Christ.  The  "  as  "  in  the  peti- 
tion is  not  "  because  :  "  our  forgiveness  of  others 
does  not  merit  God's  forgiveness  of  us ;  rather  it 
points  to  the  conduct  we  must  show,  if  we  really 
•would  enjoy  God's  grace. 

The  sixth  petition  is,  "  And  bring  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one." 
Augustine  and  the  Lutheran  divines  divide  this 
petition  into  two  :  Chrysostom  and  the  Reformed 
divines  consider  it  a  unit.  The  first  clause  does 
indeed  express  positively  what  the  second  does 
negatively:  so  one  is  at  liberty  to  consider  them 
separately,  but  they  are  closely  connected.  'O 
-ovrjpoQ  is  in  Scripture  the  Evil  One,  Satan.  The 
adjective  noviipus  never  means  simple  sinfulness  as 


such,  much  less  "  evil '"  generally,  but  always  that 
wickedness  which  is  Antichrist,  working  directly 
against  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  adjective  is  either  always  connected  with 
some  substantive,  or  else,  if  absolute,  is  the  mas- 
culine, and  specifies  a  person,  namely,  Satan  (cf. 
Matt.  v.  37).  The  word  "  temptation  "  means  both 
trial,  and  also  actual  temptation  to  sin.  But  God 
tempts  no  one  to  sin.  Yet  he  does  place  his  chil- 
dren in  circumstances  of  trial ;  and  these  trials  are 
wholesome,  and  no  Christian  seeks  deliverance 
from  them.  The  temptation  in  them  arises  from 
our  sinful  hearts.  The  petition  therefore  means, 
from  such  temptations  above  that  we  "  are  able  " 
may  God  deliver  us.  He  surely  will  (1  Cor.  x. 
13)  ;  but  he  wants  to  be  asked  to  do  so.  The  pe- 
tition is  a  recognition  that  we  contend,  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  Evil  One,  and 
therefore  stand  in  dire  need  of  the  divine  help. 
We  pray  to  be  delivered  from  all  temptations  to 
leave  our  Saviour,  or  to  decline  in  our  faith  and 
love  (in  this  way  the  sixth  is  parallel  to  the  third 
petition),  and  also  that  the  church  may  be  finally 
delivered,  and  the  victory  of  Christ  be  made  com- 
plete. 

The  doxology  is  decidedly  spurious;  yet  it  is 
beautiful  and  fitting :  it  would  even  better  corre- 
spond to  the  double  triadic  arrangement  of  the 
prayer,  if  the  "  power  "  were  made  to  precede  the 
"  kingdom." 

Liturgical  use  of  the  prayer  can  be  traced  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century,  in  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian ;  and  then  the  doxology  was  in  use, 
giving  it  a  better  liturgical  close. 

Lit.  —  Noteworthy  expositions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  given  by  Ojrigen  :  Opp.,  torn.  i.  pp. 
126  sqq. ;  Chrysostom  :  Horn.  19  in  Matt.,  and 
Horn,  de  instit.  secundum  Deum  vita ,  Gregory 
Nyssa  :  De  oratione  Cyprianus  :  De  orat.  dom. 
Among  moderns,  by  Luther,  in  his  Small  Cate- 
chism, by  Tholuck:  Bergpredigt,  pp.  372-449; 
[Moses  Margoliouth  :  The  Lord's  Prayer  no 
Adaptation  of  existing  Jewish  Petitions,  London, 
1876].  EBKAKD. 

LORD'S  SUPPER.  I.  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic  View. —  See  Transubstantiation. 

II.  The  Lutheran  View. — The  four  times  re- 
peated account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-24 ;  Luke 
xxii.  19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25)  is  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine ;  and  the  Lutheran  Church  insists  that 
the  words  shall  be  taken  in  their  simple,  primitive 
meaning,  and  not  figuratively.  Nor  must  the  pas- 
sage on  the  bread  from  heaven  (John  vi.  35  sq.) 
be  considered  explanatory  by  anticipation ;  for, 
although  our  Lord  may  well  have  had  in  mind 
the  supper  he  knew  he  should  institute  (coinp.  vi. 
53-56),  he  did  not  speak  of  it,  and  could  not  have 
spoken  of  it,  if,  as  is  evident,  he  desired  to  present 
something  which  faith,  if  not  reason,  could  grasp. 

The  four  accounts  reduce  themselves  substan- 
tially to  two;  for  Matthew's  and  Mark's  stand 
together  opposite  to  Luke's  and  Paul's,  yet  their 
differences  do  not  affect  the  doctrine.  We  take 
by  preference  Paul's  account,  because  he  received 
it  from  Christ  (1  Cor.  xi.  23)  :  "  The  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread; 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and 
said,  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you  [i.e.,  is 
given  to  death  for  you]  :  this  do  in  remembrance 
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of  me.  In  like  manner  also  [he  took]  the  cup, 
after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  cove- 
nant in  my  blood:  this  do,  as  often  as  ye  drink 
it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  first  question 
concerns  the  words,  "in  my  blood."  Do  they 
refer  to  the  "  cup,"  or  the  "  covenant  "  ?  Should 
we  read,  The  new  covenant  in  (by  means  of)  my 
blood?  or,  This  cup  is  in  my  blood  the  new 
covenant?  Plainly  the  latter.  The  cup  is  the 
new  covenant,  because  it  contains  the  blood  of 
Christ  poured  out  for  us.  It  is  further  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  cup  was  given  after  the  Passover 
meal  (so  Luke  and  Paul) ;  so  that  it  was  not  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  ceremony,  but  a  new  institu- 
tion. It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  giving 
of  the  bread  and  that  of  the  wine  were  separated 
by  an  interval :  at  all  events,  the  two  actions  are 
parts  of  one  ordinance.  —  The  words,  "This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  do  not  express  the  object  of 
the  sacrament,  but  the  meaning:  it  is  a  memorial 
of  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  Paul  himself  says  :  "  For 
as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup, 
ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  add  little. 
Peculiar  to  Matthew  is  the  connection  between 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (xxvi.  28).  Matthew  and  Mark  relate  that 
all  present  drank  of  the  cup ;  the  first,  that  it  was 
done  at  the  request  of  Jesus.  All  four  unite  in 
declaring,  that,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  new 
covenant  has  been  made.  This  blood  was  not, 
however,  shed  for  all,  but  "for  many"  (irspl 
iro)2tJv)  •  although  the  expression  implies  that  the 
number  thereby  blessed  is  very  large. 

The  decisive  question,  after  all,  is,  Are  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood," 
literal,  or  symbolical  V  AVas  there  an  actual  pres- 
entation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?  or  was 
there  only  one  in  simile  ?  The  decision  rests  upon 
the  parallel  position  of  subject  and  predicate.  No 
emphasis  should  be  put  upon  "  is,"  for  Luke  omits 
it  iu  respect  to  the  cup,  without  thereby  altering 
the  sense ;  nor  is  it  appropriate  to  quote  passages 
in  which  such  a  parallelism  exists,  and  where  pred- 
icate or  subject  is  figurative  (e.g.,  Matt.  xiii.  38, 
'■•■>;  John  xv.  1,  5);  because  for  the  Lord  to  intro- 
duce illustrations  and  similes  into  his  instruction 
or  discourses  is  one  thing,  and  quite  another  to  use 
them  in  a  solemn  hour  when  he  established  a  new 
ordinance  through  the  presentation  of  gifts  which 
he  named.  In  the  latter  case  there  was  no  in- 
struction, or  explanation  of  a  subject,  through  an 
illustration,  but  a  description  of  what  the  disci- 
ples took  from  his  hand,  and  should  eat  and  drink, 
lo  suppose  that  our  Lord  at  such  a  time  spoke 
in  metaphor  is  contrary  to  the  solemnity  of.  the 
occasion,  the  meaning  of  the  institution,  and  the 
snort,  precise  phrases  employed.  Problematical 
and  mysterious  the  words  were,  doubtless;  but 
the  disciples  were  used  to  this,  and  their  faith 
would  not  be  shaken  thereby,  but  rather  deep- 
ened and  strengthened  through  the  expectation 
ot  a  fresh  experience  of  his  might.  Nay,  our 
wrd  called  what  he  gave  them  his  body  and  his 
Wood;  and  no  circumstance  leads  us  to  suppose 

,ey,)vere  any  thinS  else-  The  question  now  arises, 

« nether,  upon  the  utterance  of  these  words,  the 

owad  and  the  wine  were  changed  into  the  body 

and  blood  of  Christ.      The  answer  is   found  in 

Ur.  x.  16;    "The  cup  of   blessing  which  we 


bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  "  Paul  plainly 
says  these  three  things:  (1)  The  bread  and  wine 
are  not  changed  into  other  substances,  but  they 
are  a  veritable  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  (2)  This  communion  is  given  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  is  inseparable  from  it;  (3)  The 
means  of  enjoying  this  communion  is  the  par- 
taking of  the  elements;  so  that  the  communion 
follows  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  mind  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  same  with  the  Lord's  table  as  with 
the  table  of  demons :  if  one  sits  at  an  idolatrous, 
sacrificial  feast,  he  partakes  of  the  table  of  the 
idol,  whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  of  the  idol. 
By  reason  of  our  eating  one  bread,  "  we  who  are 
many  are  one  bread,  one  body."  But  the  bread 
which  possesses  this  unifying  effect  is  that  de- 
scribed in  the  sixteenth  verse;  namely,  that  which 
is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  for  all 
who  partake  of  it:  therefore  the  unifying  band 
of  the  communicants  with  one  another  is  the 
equal  share  of  all  in  the  bread  in  and  by  means 
of  which  the  Lord  shares  his  body  with  them. 

But  the  Lutheran  Church  rejects  transubstan- 
tiation,  while  insisting  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  mysteriously  and  supernaturally 
united  with  the  bread  and  wine,  so  that  they  are 
received  when  the  latter  are.  This  union  of  the 
earthly  and  heavenly  elements  is  called  urdo  sacra- 
mentalis,  is  essential  to  the  sacrament,  and  not 
present  when  the  ordinance  is.  not  observed  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  appointment.  The  elements 
are  not  to  be  adored ;  for  they  are  for  use,  not  for 
worship.  The  question  how  the  mysterious  union 
is  accomplished  is  answered  by  saying,  Purely  by 
the  continuing  power  of  the  first  ordinance  by 
Christ  himself.  The  command  "  Do  this  "  insures, 
that,  as  often  as  the  sacrament  is  administered, 
the  union  takes  place :  hence  the  union  does  not 
depend  upon  the  consecration  of  a  priest.  But 
Christ's  words  of  institution  should  always  be 
clearly  spoken  or  sung,  (1)  out  of  obedience  to 
Christ's  command  to  make  every  celebration  a 
repetition  of  the  first;  (2)  in  order  that  the  faith 
of  the  hearer  in  the  existence  and  importance  of 
the  sacrament  may  be  awakened,  strengthened, 
and  confirmed;  (3)  and  in  order  that  the  elements 
may  be  blessed  and  consecrated  to  the  holy  use. 
The  further  question  respecting  the  moment  when 
the  union  takes  place  may  be  dismissed  as  un- 
profitable to  discuss.  It  is  essential  to  a  right 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  that  its  three 
parts,  consecration,  distribution,  and  reception,  be 
all  present.  The  Lutheran  Church  emphasizes 
the  reception  by  the  mouth  (manducatio  oralis), 
and  of  both  kinds  by  all  the  communicants 
(manducatio  indignorum).  It  emphasizes  the  first 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of 
spiritual  participation  through  faith.  This  it 
considers  contradictory  to  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, which  refer  to  oral  communion,  —  "  Take," 
"eat,"  "drink."  Similarly  Paul  calls  the  cup, 
which  we  bless,  and  the  bread,  which  we  break, 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  these  are  actually  taken  by  the  mouth.  When, 
therefore,  the  Lutheran  Confession  uses  the  ex- 
pression, that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
received  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine 
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of  the  sacrament,  it  means  that  no  one  can  enjoy 
in  this  sacrament  the  bread  and  wine  unless  he 
does  at  the  same  time  actually  receive  them  by 
his  mouth.  But  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  present  (im- 
panatio)  in  the  bread  and  wine,  nor  in  such  a 
manner  connected  with  them  that  they  are  par- 
taken of  as  so  much  material  food,  and  enter  the 
system.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lutheran  Church 
asserts  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  heavenly 
elements,  but  not  as  if  this  spiritual  partaking- 
were  something  different  and  distinct  from  the 
oral  partaking,  rather  as  proceeding  at  the  same 
time,  the  two  being  super  naturally  and  spiritually 
connected.  Nothing  depends  upon  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  recipient.  He  may  receive  the 
body  and  blood  unworthily;  and  then  he  eats 
them  to  his  own  judgment  (1  Cor.  xi.  29),  for  he 
becomes  "guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord "  (xi.  27),  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body ; 
i.e.,  not  considering,  that,  in  taking  the  material 
elements,  he  is  at  the  same  time  receiving  the 
body  of  the  Lord.  But  this  effect  would  not 
happen  if  the  unworthy  recipient  partook  only 
of  bread  and  wine.  The  unworthy  are  all  those 
who  do  not  believe,  who  go  to  this  sacrament 
without  any  repentance  of  their  past  sins,  and 
sincere  desire  to  improve  their  lives  (Form.  Cone, 
Epit.,  §  18;  Sol.  decl.,  vii.  §§  69-71). 

In  regard  to  the  blessing  attached  to  the  right 
use  of  the  sacrament,  the  Confession  says,  in  brief, 
"  These  words,  '  Given  and  shed  for  you  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,'  show,  that,  in  the  sacrament, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  life,  and  salvation  are  given ; 
for,  where  forgiveness  of  sin  is,  there  is  also  life 
and  salvation." 

What  has  been  previously  said  may  be  embraced 
in  the  following  propositions.  (1)  The  words  of 
institution  are  to  be  understood  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation.  Since  our  Lord  said,  "Take,  eat, 
drink,  this  is  my  body,  my  blood,"  his  body  and 
blood  are  really  and  truly  present,  and  are  dis- 
tributed and  received.  (2)  This  reception  is  by 
the  mouth,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  institution, 
because  the  Lord  has  determined  no  other  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  spiritually,  because  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual,  heavenly 
food,  which  is  not  assimilated  by  the  body,  as 
earthly  food  would  be.  (3)  Because  the  reception 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  joined  to  the  earthly  signs,  so  both 
are  received  by  all  those  who  participate  in  the 
sacrament,  held  agreeably  to  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, irrespective  of  their  worthiness  or  unworthi- 
ness,  but  to  the  blessing  of  the  worthy,  and  to 
the  judgment  of  the  unworthy. 

It  remains  now  to  answer  certain  questions. 
First,  Is  not  the  Roman  Church  right  in  giving 
the  laity  the  bread  only,  inasmuch  as  in  the  bread 
(i.e.,  the  body)  the  blood  is  of  course  contained? 
In  regard  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
such  action  is  plainly  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
words  of  institution,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  and  also 
to  the  action  of  our  Lord  in  giving  the  cup.  But 
next  it  may  be  asked,  What  kind  of  body  and 
blood  is  that  we  partake  of  in  the  Lord's  Supper? 
The  glorified.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  primary  reference  must  have  been  to  the  mor- 
tal body.  True ;  and  it  is  the  same  body,  but  it 
is  differently  conditioned.     It  is  not  now  mortal, 


but  immortal,  glorified.  But,  if  that  is  the  case, 
one  may  further  object :  Then  those  who  received 
the  bread  and  wine  directly  from  the  Lord's  hands 
did  not  receive  the  sacrament  as  we  do,  for  Christ 
was  not  yet  glorified.  The  objection  is  aimed  at 
the  power  of  Christ.  The  Lord,  who  had  power 
to  lay  down  his  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again 
(John  x.  18),  is  not  restricted  by  laws  of  our 
human  nature.  When  he  said,  "  Take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body,"  he  had  perfect  ability  to  give  his 
body  to  the  disciples.  Wonderful,  surely,  myste- 
rious, supernatural,  but  not  impossible,  is  this 
proceeding.  The  power  thus  to  be  present  wher- 
ever the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered,  comes 
from  the  union  in  him  of  the  human  nature  with 
the  divine  or  divine-human  person  (communicatio 
idiomatuni). 

See   Frank  :    Theologie  der   Concordienformel, 
Abt.  iii. ;  v.  Hofmann  :  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2,  pp. 

223  sqq.  VON  BURGER  (Lutheran). 

III.  The  Reformed  View.  —  This,  like  the 
Catholic  and  the  Lutheran,  underwent  certain 
changes  ere  it  reached  its  present  form,  and  is 
even  now  differently  expressed,  as  the  opposition 
to  the  Lutheran  view  is  more  or  less  strongly  put. 
The  battle  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, over  the  question  whether  the  words  of  insti- 
tution were  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively. 
Zwingli  laid  the  stress  upon  "is,"  in  the  sense  of 
"  means ; "  CEcolampadius,  upon  "  body  and  blood," 
which  he  declared  means  "represents  body  and 
blood,"  —  a  more  correct  point  to  emphasize,  since 
the  copulative  fails  in  Aramaic,  the  speech  our 
Lord  employed.  This,  however,  Zwingli  knew. 
Lutheran  theologians  are  now  not  so  much  inclined 
to  oppose  the  tropical  interpretation,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  was  accepted  by  such  men  as  Augus- 
tine and  Athanasius,  and,  moreover,  that  figura- 
tive expressions  occur  too  frequently  in  the  Bible 
to  make  it  impossible  for  our  Lord  to  have  used 
such  in  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  literal  interpretation  insist 
that  he  would  not  speak  figuratively  at  so  solemn 
and  momentous  a  time.  In  reply,  it  should  be 
said,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  so.  We  know  he  did 
speak  so  on  other  occasions,  and  from  misunder- 
standing him  sad  events  have  happened  (Matt, 
xix.  12).  We  dare  not  prescribe  how  Christ  must 
speak.  But  the  opponents  say,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed he  would  give  his  disciples  a  mere  figure, 
since  the  words  he  used  imply  that  he  gave  them 
something  real.  This  argument  is,  of  course,  not 
to  be  so  understood  as  begging  the  question :  what 
he  did  give  them  being  the  very  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined; for,  if  he  really  did  give  them  his  veritable 
body,  then  it  would  be  an  emptying  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  understand  the  word  "body  "  figuratively. 
Lutheran  theologians  do  not  so  insist  upon  the 
strictly  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, that  thereby  an  absolute  equality  between 
subject  and  predicate  is  established.  Luther  saw 
that  such  an  interpretation  led  directly  to  the 
Roman  view:  therefore,  for  a  time,  he  also  inclined 
to  the  figurative  interpretation.  The  Lutherans 
avoid  the  dilemma,  Rome,  or  the  Reformed 
Church,  by  saying,  In,  with,  and  under  the  bread, 
the  body  of  Christ  is  given.  But  this  expression 
proves  that  the  Lutherans  are  not  yet  completely 
emancipated  from  Romanism.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  freely  granted  that  the  Zwinglian  theologians, 
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in  their  zeal  against  the  Roman  Church,  went  too 
far  on  the  other  side. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  speech  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum  (John  vi.  48-63) ;  and  the  latter, 
though  in  no  way  directly  connected  with  the 
former,  throws  considerable  light  upon  it,  in  that 
it  presents  an  instance  of  figurative  speaking. 
On  both  occasions  is  there  mention  made  of  an 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  But  in  his  Capernaum  speech,  there 
surely  was  a  most  emphatic  rejection  of  the  literal 
acceptation  of  those  words;  for  this  was  just  the 
sense  the  people  at  Capernaum  took  them  in. 
Hence  the  way  was,  to  say  the  least,  prepared 
for  the  acceptation  of  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  institution  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples. 

-rf^fie  Lord's  Supper  is  no  exception  to  the- 
general  statement  that  every  thing  in  the  New 
Testament  links  on  to  the  Old,  for  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  Paschal  Supper.  The  Lord 
fcook  his  farewell  supper,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  Paschal  Supper.  But,  in  order  to  free  his 
church  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, he  set  before  his  disciples  bread  and  wine. 

If  the  partaking  of  the  body*"and ToIoocTof 
Christ  is  to  be  spiritual,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect, that,  in  the  words  of  institution,  there  will 
be  something  which  cannot  be  taken  other  than 
figuratively.  And  this  is  the  case.  The  four 
accounts  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  —  Matthew 
and  Mark,  Luke  and  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-26) ; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  the  second  group,  presuma- 
bly the  more  authentic,  if  any  thing,  that  some 
points  present  themselves  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood literally.  (1)  Luke's  phrase,  "  This  cup, 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  that  which  is 
poured  out  for  you ; "  and  Paul's,  "  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  Some  would 
draw  "  in  my  blood  "  to  cup,  and  read,  "  This  cup 
is,  in  consequence  of  my  blood,  symbol  or  pledge 
of  the  new  covenant : "  others,  and  better,  with 
Calvin,  connect  the  clause  with  "  new  covenant," 
and  read  "This  cup,  i.e.,  that  which  it  contains, 
sets  forth  the  new  covenant,  which  has  been 
formed  and  sealed  by  my  blood."  But  in  either 
case  we  have  a  strongly  figurative  expression. 
The  Lord,  under  the  affecting  excitement  of  the 
hour,  heaps  figure  upon  figure.  (2)  The  phrase, 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  "  (Paul  gives  it 
twice,  after  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  of 
the  wine;  Luke  only  once).  How  can  any  one 
resist  the  impression  that  the  phrase  points 
directly  to  a  figurative  meaning  of  the  supper  ? 
ior  "remembrance"  implies  absence.  "To  re- 
member" a  present  Lord  is  a  solecism.  And  the 
argument  loses  nothing  of  its  force  when  we  sup- 
pose the  words  were  never  spoken  (as  a  matter  of 
tact,  they  are  not  given  in  Matthew  and  Mark) ; 
tor  they  prove  the  understanding  Luke  and  Paul 
»ad  of  the  supper,  —  that  it  was  a  parallel  to  the! 
Paschal  Supper,  in  which  there  was  a  remembrance^ 
pade  every  year  of  past  events.  The  Lutherans1 
strive  to  break  the  force  of  the  argument  by  em-' 
Prizing  Paul's  warning  (1  Cor.  xi.  27-29)  against 
eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  saying,  that,  since 
tv!6  ?annot  sil1  against  an  absent  object,  therefore 
we  body  and  blood  of  Christ  must  be  present. 

ut  the  premise  is  false,  and  the  conclusion  in- 


valid. One  can,  for  example,  commit  an  offence 
against  a  country  while  not  in  the  country,  as 
by  insulting  the  flag  of  that  country.  Again :  the 
Lutherans  call  attention  to  the  clause,  "  not  dis- 
cerning the  body,"  as  if  it  implied  the  actual 
presence  of  the  body.  But  it  does  not  at  all 
necessarily  do  this.  Another  proof  passage  with 
the  Lutherans  is  1  Cor.  x.  16-22.  Here  Paul 
parallels  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  with  that  between  the  participants  in 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  with  that  between  idola- 
trous sacrificers.  But  the  communion  in  all  three 
cases  is,  after  all,  not  based  upon  the  material 
contact,  but  upon  the  common  frame  of  mind. 
So  there  is  communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  because  there  is  common  belief  in  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  from  sin  and  guilt  through  death, 
of  which  the  pledge  has  been  given  us  in  the  Last 
Supp>er. 

We  are  now  in  condition  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  feet-wash- 
ing which  preceded  its  institution  was  a  fitting 
prelude.  It  revealed  the  ministering  love  of  the 
Lord ;  the  supper,  his  yielding,  sacrificing  love. 
Love  is  the  secret  of  the  supper.  The  Lord  is 
about  to  give  up  his  life  into  the  hands  of  sinners, 
but  in  truth  he  gives  himself  up  into  the  hands 
of  his  own ;  for  them  he  dies  in  order  that  they 
may  live.  Love  is  the  motive  in  the  sacrifice. 
Of  this  the  supper  is  the  pledge  and  the  confirma- 
tion. It  is  in  itself  a  condescension  of  the  divine 
love  to  our  human  nature,  spirit  and  body.  To 
this  fact  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  and  the 
Reformers  alike  call  attention.  On  former  occa- 
sions the  Lord  had  likened  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  a  meal  to  which  they  wrere 
invited :  here  is  a  meal,  and  one,  too,  in  which 
the  host  offers  himself  as  food  and  drink. 

Thus  the  Lord's  Supper  stands  upon  the  same 
plane  with  baptism.  Both  are  symbolical.  The 
latter  symbolizes  the  grace  needful  to  reception 
into  the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  former,  that  for 
maintenance  and  progress  in  the  covenant.  The 
supper  offers  us  nothing  else  than  what  is  already 
offered  us  in  the  Word, — confirmation  in  com- 
munion with  Christ,  with  its  fruit,  strengthening 
of  faith,  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  power  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  But  in  the  supper  these  are  tenderly 
pressed  upon  us.  By  the  eating  and  drinking 
we  are  admonished  that  he  gave  his  body  for  us, 
for  us  shed  his  blood.  Without  the  supper,  we 
can  surely  have  our  strength  increased,  and  obtain 
forgiveness  of  sin  ;  but  in  the  supper  we  receive 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  these  mercies 
are  ours.  And  the  supper  gives  us  also  direct 
encouragement  to  continue  in  grace,  and  the 
strength  so  to  do  ;  so  that  Zwingli  expressed  the 
exact  truth  when  he  said  that  the  supper  was 
given  to  us  in  order  that  we  might  have  heart  to 
overcome  the  world,  through  faith  in  Him  who 
overcame  the  world  for  us.  The  supper,  is,  there- 
fore, no  empty,  meaningless  sign ;  although  it 
does  not  in  itself  confer  grace. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  Christ  is  pres- 
ent in  the  supper,  and  another  to  say  that  he  is 
present  in  the  bread.  There  is  in  it  a  true  and 
real  presence  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  a  sacramental 
presence,  not  local  nor  corporal.  It  is  this  pres- 
ence which  makes  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  crown  of   Christian  worship.     In  it 
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God  meets  man,  and  comes  laden  with  richest 
gifts.  See  what  a  part  faith  plays  in  the  supper. 
"Christ  is  with  the  mouth  of  faith  received." 
Without  faith  the  sign  is  empty,  meaningless : 
there  is  no  spiritual  presence,  only  the  presence 
of  a  symbol.  In  the  faithful  the  supper  has  a 
blessed  effect.  But  no  miracle  is  necessary,  sim- 
ply a  working  of  grace  according  to  the  measure 
of  faith  in  the  participants.  And  where  there  is 
no  faith,  there  is  no  effect  except  punishment. 
The  unworthy  participant  eats  and  drinks  judg- 
ment :  he  does  not  and  can  not  receive  Christ. 

There  remains  a  word  of  historical  criticism. 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius,  driven  by  their  po- 
lemic against  Rome,  surely  went  to  extremes  in 
reducing  the  sacraments  to  mere  signs.  The  First 
Helvetic  Confession  (XXIII.),  however,  more  cor- 
rectly teaches,  that,  in  the  "mystical  supper,"  the 
Lord  gives  to  his  own  his  body  and  blood,  i.e.,  him- 
self, in  order  that  he  may  live  in  them  through 
faith,  and  they  in  him.  Calvin  advances  beyond 
Zwingli,  and  approaches  the  Lutheran  view,  with- 
out, however,  giving  up  the  Reformed  idea.  He 
teaches  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  has  a  perpetual 
life-giving  power ;  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
believers,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  share  in  this 
power  through  their  participation  in  the  substance 
of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ.  This  idea  was 
expressed  in  the  Genevan  Catechism,  and  in  the 
French,  Belgian,  and  First  Scotch  Confessions. 
Here  we  see  a  tinge  of  the  Roman-Catholic  doc- 
trine :  yet  the  underlying  idea  is  correct ;  we  must 
hold  fast  upon  the  human  in  Christ,  if  we  would 
come  to  the  divine.  In  the  flesh  of  Christ  lies  the 
power  of  life,  —  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  as  it  is 
embodied  and  lives  in  the  word  of  the  everlasting 
gospel.  And  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  we,  besides, 
pointed  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  saving 
power;  and  thus  by  it,  as  Paul  says,  we  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  and  wherever  else  it 
is  taught,  that,  in  the  Supper,  the  body  of  Christ 
is  through  faith  spiritually  received. 

To  conclude:  the  participation  in  the  supper 
in  faith  strengthens  our  unity  of  life  with  Christ 
and  with  our  fellow-believers,  since  this  union  is 
founded  upon  Christ.  The  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Confessions,  in  spite  of  their  differences, 
have  much  and  essential  matter  in  common,  not 
only  in  the  rejection  of  Roman-Catholic  errors, 
but  in  the  conception  of  the  supper  as  a  true 
means  of  grace,  assuring  our  salvation,  strength- 
ening our  faith,  and  increasing  our  union  with 
Christ. 

Lit. — A.  Schweizer  :  Die  Glaubenslehre  d. 
ecang.  reform.  Kirclie,  1844-47,2  vols. ;  Ebrard  : 
Das  Dogm.  v.  heilig.  Abendmal  u.  seine  Gesch.,  1845 ; 
the  same  :  Christliche  Dogmalik,  2d  ed  ,  1862, 1863, 
2  vols. ;  Heppe  :  Die  Dogm.  d.  evang.  reform.  Kirclie, 
1861;  also  art.  Ubiquity,     herzog  (Reformed). 

[The  High  Anglican  View  is,  that  "the  bread 
and  wine  become  by  consecration  really  and  sacra- 
mentally  (though  in  an  inconceivable  manner, 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  earthly  similitudes 
or  illustrations)  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord." 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  figurative  presence, 
according  to  which  the  bread  and  the  wine  are 
"only  memorials  of   Christ's  body  and  blood," 


and  to  that  of  the  virtual  presence,  "  as  if  our  Lord 
only  bestowed  in  the  Eucharist  the  graces  and 
blessings  derived  from  his  atoning  sacrifice."  In 
proof  are  quoted  our  Lord's  address  at  Caper- 
naum (John  vi.),  his  intercessory  prayer  (John 
xvii.),  the  words  of  institution  in  the  Synoptists 
and  Paul,  the  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  liturgies. 
The  Eucharist  is  also  a  sacrifice ;  for  when  our 
Lord  said,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  he 
meant,  "offer  this  as  a  memorial  sacrifice." 
Hence  the  Eucharist  is  called  the  "  unbloody  sac- 
rifice "  by  the  Fathers  and  the  ancient  liturgies. 
See  J.  H.  Blunt  :  Diet,  of  Doctr.  and  Hist.  The- 
ology, arts.  "  Eucharist,"  "  Real  Presence."  The 
original  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Art.  XXVIII., 
is  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  view.  See  below. 
IV  The  Confessional  Statements  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper.1 

The  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  is  officially 
given  in  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Sess.  XIII.,  Oct.  11,  1551.  See  Creeds,  ii. 
126-139.     The  principal  points  are :  — 

"  In  the  Eucharist  are  contained  truly,  really  and 
substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the 
soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  Christ."  —  Can.  1. 

"  The  whole  substance  of  the  bread  [is  converted] 
into  the  body,"  and,  "the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood."  —  Can.  2. 

"  The  whole  Christ  is  contained  under  each  spe- 
cies, and  under  every  part  of  each  species,  when 
separated."—  Can.  3. 

"  The  principal  fruit  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist 
is  the  remission  of  sins."  —  Can.  5. 

"In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  is  to  be  adored."  — 
Can.  6. 

"All  and  each  of  Christ's  faithful  are  bound  to 
communicate  every  year."  —  Can.  9. 

"  Sacramental  confession  is  to  be  made  before- 
hand, by  those  whose  conscience  is  burdened  with 
mortal  sin."  —  Can.  11. 

The  same  view  is  taught,  though  less  distinctly, 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Orthodox  Confession 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  Ques.  CVL,  CVII.  (ii.  380- 
385)  ;  in  the  Confession  of  Dositheus  (ii.  427-432); 
in  the  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  qu. 
315:  — 

"  "What  is  the  Communion  ?  A  sacrament,  in 
which  the  believer,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  partakes  of  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
to  everlasting  life  "  (ii.  495). 

The  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  thus  given,  Augsburg  Confession  (A.D. 
1530),  Art.  X. :  — 

"The  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
present  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are 
there  communicated  to  and  received  by  those  that 
eat  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  (iii.  13). 

Afterwards  Melanchthon  changed  this  article  in 
the  edition  of  1540,  substituting  for  distribuantur 
("  communicated) "  exhibeantur  ("  shown  ").  This 
departure  occasioned  much  controversy.  The 
Lutheran  doctrine  is  thus  given  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (A.D.  1576),  Art.  VII.,  Affirmative:  — 

"  We  believe,  teach,  and  confess  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and 
substantially  present,  and  that  they  are  truly  dis- 
tributed and  taken  together  with  the  bread  and 
wine  "  (iii.  137). 

The  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Reformed 


1  The  references  in  parentheses  are  to  Scbaffs  Creeds. 
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Churchks  is  thus  given  :  First  Helvetic  Confession 
(A.D.  1536),  XXIII.:  — 

"  The  bread  and  wine  [of  the  Supper]  are  holy,  true 
symbols,  through  which  the  Lord  otters  and  presents 
the  true  communion  of  the  body,  and  blood  of  Christ 
for  the  feeding  and  nourishing  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  "  (iii.  225). 

So  also  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  Cap. 
XXI.  (iii.  291-295). 

The  French  Confession  of  Faith  (A.D.  1559), 
XXXVI. ,  XXXVIII.  :  — 

"The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  of  the  union 
which  we  have  with  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only 
died  and  rose  again  for  us  once,  but  also  feeds  and 
nourishes  us  truly  with  his  flesh  and  blood,  so  that 
we.  may  be  one  in  him,  and  that  our  life  may  be  in 
common." 

"The  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  serve  to 
our  spiritual  nourishment,  in  as  much  as  they  show, 
as  to  our  sight,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  our  meat, 
and  his  blood  our  drink  "  (iii.  380,  381). 

The  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith  (A.D.  1560), 
Art.  XXI.:  — 

"  The  faithful  in  the  richt  use  of  the  Lords  Table 
do  so  eat  the  bodie  and  drinke  the  blude  of  the  Lord 
Jems  that  he  remains  in  them  and  they  in  him" 
(iii.  407-474). 

The  Belgic  Confession  (A.D.  1561),  Art. 
XXXV  :  — 

"  Christ  that  he  might  represent  unto  us  this  spir- 
itual and  heavenly  bread  hath  instituted  an  earthly 
and  visible  bread  as  a  Sacrament  of  his  body,  and 
wine  as  a  Sacrament  of  his  blood,  to  testify  by  them 
unto  us,  that,  as  certainly  as  we  receive  and  hold 
this  Sacrament  in  our  hands,  and  eat  and  drink  the 
same  with  our  mouths,  by  which  our  life  is  after- 
wards nourished,  we  also  do  as  certainly  receive  by 
faith  (which  is  the  hand  and  mouth  of  our  soul)  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  our  only  Saviour  in 
our  souls,  for  the  support  of  our  spiritual  life  "  (iii. 
428-431). 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (A.D.  1563),  qu.  76  :  — 

"  What  is  it  to  eat  of  the  crucified  body  and  drink 
the  shed  blood  of  Christ  ?  It  is  not  only  to  embrace 
with  a  believing  heart  all  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  thereby  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  life  eternal,  but  moreover,  also,  to  be  so 
united  more  and  more  to  his  sacred  body  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  both  in  Christ  and  in  us, 
that  although  he  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon  the 
earth,  we  are  nevertheless  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone 
of  his  bones,  and  live  and  are  governed  forever  by 
one  Spirit,  as  members  of  the  same  body  are  by  the 
one  soul"  (iii.  332,  333). 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (A.D.  1562),  Art.  XXVIII.:  — 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves 
one  to  another;  but  rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our 
Redemption  by  Christ's  death:  insomuch  that  to 
such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith,  receive  the 
same,  the  Bread  which  we  break  is  a  [heavenly  and 
spiritual]  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  like- 
wise the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ "  (iii.  505). 

JSo  the  Irish  Articles  of  Religion  (A.D.  1615, 
111.542,543).  J        V 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  (A.D.  1647), 
Chap.  XXIX. :  — 

n  "  TIie  Lord's  Supper  [is]  to  be  observed  for  the 
perpetual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in 
"is  death,  the  sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof  with  true 
oenevers,  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in 
"!'!'  tl"''r  further  engagement  in,  and  to  all  duties 

niBi  *  y  owe  unt0  llim;  aml  t0  1,e  a  Doml  and 
I  edge  of  their  communion  with  him,  and  with  each 
l"ner,  as  members  of  his  mystical  body." 


"Worthy  believers  do  inwardly  by  faith,  really 
and  indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporallv,  but 
spiritually  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified, 
and  all  the  benefits  of  his  death  "  (iii.  t>63-(iti7). 

The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  (A.D.  1647), 
qu.  96 :  — 

"What  is  the  Lord's  Supper?  A  sacrament 
wherein  by  the  giving  and  receiving  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  Christ's  appointment,  his  death 
is  showed  forth,  and  the  worthy  receivers  are,  not 
after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by  faith, 
made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with  all  its 
benefits,  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  grace  "  (iii.  697). 

The  Confession  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (A.D. 
1675),  Thirteenth  Proposition :  — 

"  The  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  inward  and  spiritual,  which  is  the  participation  of 
his  flesh  and  blood,  by  which  the  inward  man  is 
daily  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  those  in  whom  Christ 
dwells;  of  which  things  the  breaking  of  bread  by 
Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a  figure,  which  they 
even  used  in  the  Church  for  a  time,  who  had  received 
the  substance,  for  the  cause  of  the  weak;  even  as 
'  abstaining  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood; ' 
the  washing  one  another's  feet,  and  the  anointing  of 
the  sick  with  oil;  all  which  are  commanded  with  no 
less  authority  and  solemnity  than  the  former;  yet 
seeing  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  better  things,  they 
cease  in  such  as  have  obtained  the  substance"  (iii. 
797). 

Reformed  Episcopal  Articles  of  Religion  (A.D. 
1875),  Art.  XXVII.:  — 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  memorial  of  our 
Redemption  by  Christ's  death,  for  thereby  we  do 
show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.  It  is  also 
a  symbol  of  the  soul's  feeding  upon  Christ.  And  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  communion  that  we  should  have  with 
one  another  "  (iii.  823).] 

V-  Forms  of  Celebration.  [The  original  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper  took  place  upon  the 
night  preceding  the  crucifixion;  that  is,  it  was 
upon  Thursday,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  corresponding 
to  our  April  6,  A.D.  30.  The  place  of  meeting- 
was  the  large  upper  room  of  a  Jerusalem  house. 
The  company  consisted  of  our  Lord  and  eleven 
of  his  disciples;  for,  although  Judas  Iscariot  was 
undoubtedly  present  at  the  Paschal  Supper,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  staid  to  the  after-celebration^ 
(Compare  John  xiii.  30.)  The  so-called  "  Lord's 
Supper"  directly  followed  the  ordinary  paschal 
meal.  The  articles  used  were  the  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  table  at  the  time.  The  position  of  the 
first  communicants  was  reclining,  according  to 
custom  (John  xiii.  23,  25,  and  art.  Meals).] 

From  the  New  Testament  it  appears,  that  in 
the  first  Christian  congregations,  more  especially 
in  that  of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  cele- 
brated with  exactly  the  same  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity which  characterized  its  institution.  Be- 
tween worship  and  any  other  act  of  daily  life,  no 
distinction  had  as  yet  developed  ;  no  ceremonies, 
no  ritual,  existed.  The  members  of  the  congre- 
gation lived  with  each  other  like  members  of  one 
large  family,  but  a  family  of  a  new  and  higher 
type.  Every  day  they  gathered  in  the  houses 
for  the  sake  of  common  devotion.  They  ate  to- 
gether; and,  when  the  meal  was  finished,  one  of 
them  would  arise,  take  the  bread  and  break  it, 
and  pass  the  pieces  around,  together  with  the  cup, 
in  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  had  ordered 
it  to  be  done,  there  was  a  danger,  however,  in 
administering  the  communion  in  this  way.  It 
might  happen  that  the  sacrament  would  gradu- 
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ally  lose  its  character  of  being  a  separate  institu- 
tion, and  sink  down  to  a  conventional  part  of  a 
meal:  and  this  did,  indeed,  happen  (1  Cor.  xi. 
20,  33). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  detail  the  relation 
between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  agape:  it 
was,  no  doubt,  different  in  the  different  countries. 
Thus  while,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  di- 
vine service  given  by  Justin  (in  his  Apolog.,  1,  65) 
and  by  Pliny  (in  his  famous  Letter  to  Trajan,  X. 
96),  the  agape  and  the  communion  were  treated 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  as  two  distinct  acts,  other  Christian 
writers,  and  especially  a  number  of  canonical 
decrees,  show  that  in  the  West,  and  also  in  Afri- 
ca, they  were  at  the  same  time  celebrated  in 
connection  with  each  other ;  and  from  Socrates 
(Hist.  EccL,  v.  22)  and  Sozomen  (Hist.  EccL,  vii. 
19)  it  is  evident,  that,  in  Egypt,  the  connection 
was  continued  even  down  to  the  fourth  century. 
The  steadily  increasing  danger,  however,  of  the 
desecration  of  the  sacrament,  made  a  separation 
necessary.  First  it  was  ordered  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  should  take  place,  not  at  the 
end,  but  at  the  beginning,  of  the  meal.  Only  on 
one  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  institution,  the 
celebration  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Cai- 
thage  (392)  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  meal, 
in  order  to  make  the  imitation  of  the  last  meet- 
ing between  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  close  as 
possible.  Next  it  was  decided  that  the  agape 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  evening,  while  the 
communion  should  be  administered  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  sunrise;  and  finally  the  councils  of 
Laodicea  (363),  Carthage  (392),  and  Orleans 
(533),  forbade  altogether  to  celebrate  the  agape 
in  the  churches ;  while  the  church,  of  course,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usuaL  place  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. /'  Thus  the  separation  was 
completed.  The  first; 'description  of  a  commun- 
ion administered  independently  of  the  agape  is 
that  above  mentioned  by  Justin.  "  After  a 
prayer,"  he  says,  "we  greet  each  other  with  a 
kiss.  Then  the  leader  of  the  meeting  brings 
forwards  bread  and  wine,  and  makes  a  prayer, 
to  which  the  whole  congregation  answer,  Amen. 
Finally  the  deacons  distribute  the  bread  and 
wine  over  which  the  prayer  has  been  said,  to  all 
present,  and  something  is  also  carried  to  the 
houses  of  those  who  are  absent." 

It  must  be  noticed,  that,  in  this  description, 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  no  wise 
represented  as  a  mystery,  but  as  a  simple  public 
act ;  and  exactly  the  same  character  it  has  in  the 
descriptions  of  Ignatius,  Tertullian,  Januarius, 
etc.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  were,  indeed, 
the  first  to  represent  the  administration  of  the 
communion  as  an  act  from  which  not  only  all 
profane  persons,  infidels,  Jews,  and  Pagans,  but 
also  the  catechumens,  the  penitent,  and  the  ex- 
communicated, should  be  excluded,  —  an  act  per- 
formed by  the  faithful  alone,  within  closed  doors, 
with  certain  ceremonies,  and  after  certain  prepa- 
rations. The  rules  of  the  Lilurgia  Sancti  Jacobi 
Minor  is,  the  oldest  church  constitution  existing, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  act  such  as  it  was  performed 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  After  the 
common  service  was  finished,  the  deacon  began 
the  "mass  of  the  faithful,"  with  the  words,  "Let 
no  one  go  away  who  is  allowed  to  stay !  "    During 


a  silent  prayer,  the  deacon  and  his  assistants  gath- 
ered the  bread  and  wine  which  the  congregation 
had  brought  along  for  the  celebration  ;  and  when 
all  was  collected,  and  one  single  loaf,  the  hostia, 
the  sacrificial  lamb,  selected,  the  celebration  prop- 
er began.  The  faithful  gave  each  other  the  kiss ; 
the  profane,  the  catechumens,  etc.,  were  admon- 
ished to  retire ;  the  clergy  washed  their  hands ; 
the  bread  and  wine  were  placed  on  the  altar,  at 
whose  two  ends  two  subdeacons  took  their  stand, 
with  fans  in  their  hands  to  keep  off  the  flies; 
while  from  behind,  the  bishop  approached  the 
table,  clad  in  a  magnificent  robe,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  priests.  Then  followed  a  general 
prayer,  lasting  half  an  hour,  and  winding  up  with 
special  prayers  for  the  clerical  office  of  Christen- 
dom, for  the  secular  authorities,  for  the  people, 
the  pious  women,  parent  and  children,  slaves, 
emigrants  and  exiles,  travellers,  etc.  The  sacri- 
fice thus  blessed,  the  Thirty-fourth  Psalm,  the 
usual  communion-hymn,  was  sung ;  after  which 
first  the  clergy,  and  then  the  congregation,  par- 
took of  the  Eucharist.  The  bishop  presented 
the  bread  to  the  communicants  with  the  words, 
"  The  body  of  Christ ;  "  the  deacon,  the  cup,  with 
the  words,  "  The  blood  of  Christ ;  "  to  which  the 
communicant  answered  with  a  loud  "  Amen." 

How  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  fur- 
ther developed  in  the  Western  Church,  until,  in 
the  course  of  the  sixth  century,  it  assumed  the 
form  of  the  Roman-Catholic  mass,  will  be  told  in 
the  article  Mass.  There  are  some  details,  how- 
ever, which  need  mentioning  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  As  above  mentioned,  in  early 
times  the  celebration  generally  took  place  early 
in  the  morning.  Only  the  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas communion  continued,  down  to  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  to  be  administered  at 
midnight.  As  a  reminiscence  of  the  midnight 
celebration,  the  candles  on  the  communion-table 
were  lighted,  even  in  a  celebration  by  day. 
Originally  the  communion  was  administered 
every  day,  then  every  Sunday ;  but  from  the 
fifth  century  it  was  restricted  to  the  three  great 
festivals,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  In 
the  earliest  times,  only  the  bishop  or  the  leader 
of  the  congregation  had  the  right  of  administer- 
ing the  Eucharist.  The  presbyter  could  conse- 
crate the  elements  only  on  his  authority,  and  the 
deacons  served  only  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  act.  During  the  middle  ages,  however,  when 
the  bishops  became  great  lords,  who  had  many 
other  things  to  do  besides  caring  for  the  church, 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  came  to  de- 
volve entirely  upon  the  priests,  not  as  a  right,  but 
as  a  duty.  The  communicants  prepared  them- 
selves by  fasting,  by  ablution,  by  dressing  in  clean 
clothes  (the  women  wearing  a  peculiar  head-dress 
of  white  linen,  —  the  dominicale),  and  by  the  kiss 
of  peace.  In  earlier  times  they  approached  the 
altar  two  and  two,  and  received  the  elements  stand- 
ing (Const.  Apostol.,  8, 12).  Afterwards  the  laity, 
first  the  women,  were  excluded  from  the  altar  and 
the  choir;  and  the  elements  were  handed  to  them 
over  the  rails  which  separated  the  choir  from  the 
nave.  Down  to  the  ninth  century  the  bread  was 
given  the  communicant  in  his  hand ;  then  it  was 
put  into  his  mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  it  home.  Kneeling  during  the  participa- 
tion in  the  Eucharist  does  not  occur  until  the 
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twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  though  it  was  an 
old  custom  to  receive  the  blessing  with  which  the 
communion  ended  in  a  kneeling  position.  With 
respect  to  the  elements,  the  Eastern  Church  con- 
tinued to  use  leavened  bread ;  while  in  the  ninth 
century  unleavened  bread  came  into  use  in  the 
Western  Church,  from  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  had 
taken  place  on  the  "day  of  unleavened  bread." 
The  question,  however,  was  left  standing,  as  an 
adiaphoron.  The  bread  was  in  round,  thin  cakes 
stamped  with  some  figure,  —  the  cross,  or  A  and  Q, 
etc. ;  or  some  word, — Jesus,  Deus,  etc.  The  Syrian 
Jacobites  added  salt  and  oil  to  the  bread;  the 
Artotyrites  (a  Montanist  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury),'even  cheese.  The  wine  was  in  antiquity 
always  mixed  with  water,  and  no  distinction  was 
made  between  red  and  white  wine.  By  heretical 
sects,  various  substitutes  were  used  for  wine  ;  such 
as  water,  milk,  honey,  unfermented  grape-juice, 
etc.  The  breaking  of  the  bread,  referring  to  the 
breaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  was  the  general 
custom  in  antiquity,  and  has  been  retained  by  all 
churches  except  the  Lutheran.  With  this  feature 
of  the  administration  was  connected  another,  of 
blending  the  bread  and  the  wine  together,  refer- 
ring to  the  close  union  between  the  body  and  the 
blood ;  and  the  Greek  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis 
on  this  blending,  that  they  drop  the  pieces  of  the 
broken  bread  into  the  wine,  and  present  them  to 
the  communicants  by  means  of  a  spoon  The  for- 
mula of  distribution  was,  up  to  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  the  above-mentioned :  aufia  xpiarov 
("body  of  Christ"),  alpa  xpwTov  ("blood of  Christ"), 
itoTTipwv  &%  ("  cup  of  life  ").  But  after  that  time 
more  elaborate  formulas  occur;  such  as,  Corpus 
(sanguis)  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  conservet  animatn 
tuam  ("  May  the  body  [blood]  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  thy  soul ") ;  or,  Corpus  custo- 

dial te  in  vitam  ce.tern.am  ("  body  preserve  thee 

unto  eternal  life  ")  ;  or,  Corpus  et  sanguis  Agm  Dei, 
quod  libi  dalur  in  remissionem peccatorum  ("  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  was  given  for 
thee  to  the  remission  of  sins  ")  ;  or,  Corpus 
sit  libi  salus  animce  et  corporis  ("  May  the  body 
be  to  thee  salvation  in  body  and  soul ") ;  or,  in 
the  Orient,  Corpus  sanctum,  pretiosum,  verum,  Im- 
manuelis  filh  Dei  hoc  est  vere  ("  This  is  truly  the 
holy,  precious,  true  body  of  Immanuel,  the  Son 
of  God")  ;  Sanguis  pretiosus,  verus,  Immanuelis  filii 
Dei  hoc  est  vere  ("  This  is  truly  the  precious,  true 
blood  of  Immanuel,  the  Son  of  God  "). 

The  form  which  the  Greek  Church  developed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  entire- 
ly different  from  that  developed  by  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  symbolical  throughout. 
Not  only  does  one  of  the  anti phonal  choirs  which 
perform  during  the  act  represent  in  some  mysti- 
cal way  the  cherubim,  but  the  whole  act  is,  in 
its  every  feature,  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  passion.  Five  loaves  are  laid  on  the  altar, 
each  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the 
inscription,  'Irjoovr;  xp^oc  vina.  The  officiating 
priest  selects  one  of  them  for  the  sacrificial  lamb  ; 
and  with  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  soldier 
who  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  with  a  spear,  so 
that  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  wound,  he 
cuts  the  loaf,  by  thrusting  the  holy  lance  —  a 
Knife  in  the  form  of  a  lance  — into  it,  wlftle  at 
the  same  time  the  deacon  pours  the  wine  and  the 


water  into  the  cup.  Under  sombre  dirges  the 
elements  are  then  carried  in  a  solemn  procession, 
headed  with  many  lighted  candles  and  much  in- 
cense-burning, through  the  whole  church,  and  back 
again  to  the  altar,  where  they  are  deposited,  like 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  tomb.  A  curtain  is  low- 
ered before  the  altar ;  and,  unseen  by  the  con- 
gregation, the  elements  are  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  while  the  choir  is  chanting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  When  the  curtain  is  drawn,  the  altar 
represents  the  tomb  from  which  Christ  has  risen ; 
and,  while  the  choir  sings  a  hymn  of  praise,  the 
elements  are  presented  to  the  communicants  with- 
out any  special  formula  of  distribution. 

All  the  various  forms  under  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  celebrated  in  the  various  Protestant 
churches  may  be  referred  to  two  types,  —  the 
one  established  by  Luther,  and  the  other  bv 
Calvin.  Luther  issued  two  liturgies,  —  one  of 
1523,  in  which  the  whole  Latin  mass,  even  the 
language,  is  retained,  so  far  as  it  does  not  openly 
contradict  Scripture;  and  one  of  1526,  the  so- 
called  Deutsche  Messe.  It  is  the  latter,  which,  with 
various  modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  all 
Lutheran  churches.  Its  principal  characteristics 
are,  the  consecration  of  the  elements  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  the  use  of  the  wafer,  that  is,  of  un- 
leavened bread  which  is  not  broken ;  the  use  of 
white  instead  of  red  wine ;  and  the  kneeling 
position  of  the  communicants,  who  receive  the 
elements  in  the  mouth,  and  not  in  the  hand.  The 
Calvinist  type  has  generally  retained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  common  meal ;  the  whole  arrangement  is 
freer  and  more  simple ;  the  solemn  ceremonies 
are  reduced  to  the  least  possible ;  while  the  holy 
earnest  of  the  act  itself  is  emphasized  as  strongly 
as  possible.  In  the  French  Reformed  Church 
the  elements  are  placed  —  the  bread  in  two  silver 
dishes,  and  the  wine  in  two  silver  cups  —  on  a 
table  spread  with  a  white  linen  cloth.  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  communicants  approach  the 
table  at  a  time.  The  officiating  minister  makes 
a  free  prayer,  and  then,  while  repeating  the  words 
of  institution,  presents  the  elements  to  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  left  and  on  the  right,  after  which  the 
dish  and  the  cup  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  With 
various  modifications  this  type  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  Reformed  churches.  In  no  church, 
however,  is  the  imitation  of  the  ancient  form  of 
the  communion  so  close  as  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  United  Church  of  Prussia  the  form 
adopted  is  a  combination  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Calvinistic  type.  The  Quakers  do  not  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper  at  all. 

Lit.  — Ebrard  :  Das  Dogma  vom  heilig.  Abend- 
mahl  und  seine  Geschichte,  1845-46,  2  vols. ;  Alt  : 
Der  kircldiche  Gottesdienst,  Berlin,  1851 ;  [Kaiixis  : 
Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahle,  Leipzig,  1851]  ;  Ruck- 
ert:  Das  Abendmahl,  sein  Wesen  und  seine  Ge- 
schichte, 1856.  E.  STAHELIN. 

The  mode  of  administration  in  non-Episcopal 
churches  in  America  is  almost  uniform.  The 
elements  are  consecrated  by  prayer  by  the  minis- 
ter, who  breaks  as  much  bread,  and  pours  out  as 
much  wine,  as  he  deems  sufficient.  He  repeats 
in  the  vernacular  the  words  of  institution  used 
by  our  Lord,  and  then  hands  the  elements  for 
distribution  to  the  proper  persons,  who  serve  him 
first.  The  communicants  sit  in  pews.  It  is 
usual  to  make  an  address  between  the  distribution 
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of  the  bread  and  the  wine.  As  in  the  Church  of 
England,  so  in  her  daughter  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church, 
and  also  in  many  Lutheran  churches,  the  commu- 
nicants kneel  at  the  chancel-railing  in  little  com- 
panies ;  and  to  each  one,  in  turn,  a  certain  formula 
is  spoken,  as  first  the  bread,  and  then  the  wine,  is 
dispensed.  In  the  German  Reformed  Church  they 
stand.  The  Friends  spiritualize  both  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  therefore  have  no  such  out- 
ward ordinances.  Various  terms  are  used  to  des- 
ignate the  Lord's  Supper,  such  as  Eucharist,  Com- 
munion, Holy  Communion,  Blessed  Sacrament,  etc. 

Lit.  —  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more 
important  works  in  English  referring  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Besides  the  appropriate  sections  in 
Calvin's  Institutes,  bk.  iv.  c.  xvii.,  xviii,  for  the 
Calvinistic  view,  see  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  iii.  chap.  xx.  §§15-19,  pp.  611-692, 
and  Van  Oosterzee's  Christian  Dogmatics,  chap, 
vi.  §  139 ;  for  an  independent  view,  Dorner's 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  305-333  ; 
for  the  Lutheran  view,  Schmid's  Doctrinal  Theol- 
ogy of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  translated 
by  Hay  and  Jacobs,  §  55,  pp.  571-598 ;  for  the 
Arminian  view,  Watson's  Theological  Institutes, 
vol.  2,  pt.  iv.  ii.  (3),  pp.  660-671 ;  for  the  Roman- 
Catholic  view,  Gibbon's  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  chaps, 
xxi.-xxiii.;  fortheChurch-of-England  view,  Bishop 
Burnett's  On  the  XXXIX  Articles,  arts,  xxvii.- 
xxx.  For  special  works  upon  the  Lord's  Supper, 
see  J.  W.  Nevin  :  The  Mystical  Presence,  Phila- 
delphia, 1846  (Reformed)  ;  R.  Wilberforce  : 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  London,  1853 
(Tractarian)  ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  Oxford,  1855  (Anglo-Catholic); 
J.  Harrison,  Answer  to  Dr.  Pusey,  London,  1871, 
2  vols.  (Low  Church) ;  W.  E.  Scudamore  :  Notitia 
Eucharistica,  London,  1872-75  (High  Church,  very 
valuable  for  its  patristic  and  archaeological  lore)  ; 
G.  D.  Armstrong  :  The  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament,  New  York,  1880  (Presbyterian)  ;  Dean 
Stanley  :  Christian  Institutions,  London  and  New 
York,  1881  (Broad  Church,  brilliant,  witty,  in- 
structive and  acute).         samuel  M.  jackson. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  Controversies  respecting. 
See  Berengar,  Lanfranc,  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus,  Luther,  Zwingli,  etc. 

LORETO,  or  LORETTO  (Lauretum),  a  town  to 
the  south-east  of  Ancona,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ital- 
ian Mary-worship,  and  not  inappropriately  called 
the  "Mecca  of  mediaeval  Christendom."  The 
legend  referred  to  below  seems  to  have  originated 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  crusades, 
and  in  close  connection  with  the  final  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks.  It 
first  occurs  in  Italia  illustrata,  by  Flavius  Blondus, 
papal  secretary  (d.  in  1464);  but  in  its  fully 
developed  form  it  is  not  found  until  about  a 
century  later  on,  in  Baptista  Mantuanus  :  Redemp- 
toris  mundi  Matris  Ecclesice  Lauretance  historia,  in 
his  Op.  omnia,  Antwerp,  1576,  iv.  216.  Properly 
speaking,  the  casa  santa  is  not  the  whole  house  of 
Mary;  but  only  that  room  in  the  house  in  Naza- 
reth in  which  she  was  born  herself,  and  in  which 
Jesus  was  educated.  By  the  apostles  the  room 
was  transformed  into  a  church,  and  St.  Luke 
adorned  it  with  a  wooden  statue  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  child.  As  long  as  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  existed,  service  was  regularly  cele- 


brated in  the  church  every  Sunday ;  but,  after  its 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  the  angels  carried  away 
the  church  through  the  air,  and  deposited  it 
(1291)  at  Tersato,  in  Northern  Dalmatia.  Three 
years  later  on  (1294)  it  was  again  moved  by  the 
angels  across  the  Adriatic,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands,  in  a  wood  belonging  to  a  noble  and 
pious  lady,  Laureta.  It  did  not  become  the 
noted  place  of  pilgrimage,  however,  until  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sixtus  IV. 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  legend  by  a  bull  of 
1471 ;  Clement  VII.  built  the  church  over  the 
casa  santa;  and  Innocent  XIII.  instituted  a  spe- 
cial officium  cum  missa,  in  honor  of  the  holy 
Virgin  of  Loreto.  Innumerable  and  often  im- 
mensely costly  presents  were  offered  by  pious 
pilgrims.  When  Louis  XIV  was  born,  his  father, 
Louis  XIII.,  presented  the  church  with  an  angel 
of  silver  weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pounds,  and  holding  a  child  of  gold  weighing 
twenty-four  pounds.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  the  Pretender,  James  II.  presented  a 
still  more  costly  statue,  —  a  kneeling  angel  of 
gold.  In  1798,  however,  the  French  plundered  the 
church,  and  carried  away  the  spoils ;  and  Napoleon 
returned  only  a  part  of  them  in  1800.  The  first 
opposition  to  the  legend  and  its  practical  conse- 
quences came  from  Vergerius,  whose  Delia  Camera 
e  Statua  della  Madonna  (Bologna,  1554)  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  under  the  characteristic  title, 
De  idolo  Lauretano  (Rome,  1556).  An  exhaustive 
criticism  is  found  in  Casaubonus  :  Exercitat. 
VI I.  ad  Baronii  Annales,  1615  ;  [P.  R.  Kendrick  : 
The  Holy  House  of  Loreito,  Phila.].      ZOCKLER. 

LORIMER,  Peter,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyte- 
rian divine  ;  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  June  27,  1812, 
and  d.  at  Whitehaven,  July  28,  1879.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  master-builder  who  occupied  a  good 
position  in  that  business  in  his  native  city.  He 
received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  George 
Heriot's  Hospital,  an  institution  originally  found- 
ed, in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  "  upbringing  "  of  the  sons  of  decayed 
burgesses,  but  in  more  recent  times,  with  largely 
increased  revenues,  placed,  in  many  ways,  on  a 
much  wider  basis  than  was  contemplated  by  its 
founder.  With  a  bursary  of  thirty  pounds  per 
annum,  he  proceeded  from  the  hospital  to  Edin- 
burgh University.  Here  he  passed  through  the 
classes  of  the  art's  curriculum  with  much  credit, 
and  also  took  his  theological  course  as  a  student 
of  divinity ;  the  professor  of  divinity  at  the  time 
being  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  to 
whom,  as  a  teacher,  Dr.  Lorimer  always  acknowl- 
edged the  highest  obligations.  In  the  year  1836 
he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Prince's  Terrace,  London,  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1843,  he,  along  with  his  congregation,  broke  up 
his  connection  with  the  Scottish  Church,  casting 
in  his  lot  with  the  large  and  important  body 
which  has  been  since  known  as  the  "Free  Church 
of  Scotland,"  and  to  which  he  ever  afterwards 
continued  to  be  warmly  attached.  In  the  year 
1845,  a  theological  college  having  been  established 
in  London  by  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  Lorimer  was  appointed  one  of  its  professors, 
the  chair  assigned  to  him  being  that  of  Hebrew, 
and  biblical  criticism;  and  in  1878  he  was  made 
principal   of   the  college.     In  1857  he   had   the 
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honor  to  receive  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Prince- 
ton College,  United  States.  To  the  world  gener- 
ally, Dr.  Lorimer  is  chiefly  known  by  works  in 
connection  with  church  history,  a  branch  of  study 
which  had  always  possessed  for  him  peculiar  at- 
tractions, and  in  which,  by  his  original  researches, 
combined  with  his  power  of  popular  exposition, 
he  has  gained  an  honorable  name  in  English 
literature. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  of  Dr. 
Lorimer's  writings  hitherto  published ;  an  addi- 
tional but  posthumous  work,  The  Precursors  of 
Knox,  being,  however,  now  [1882]  in  the  press: 
Life  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  Edin.,  1857;  The  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  an  Historical  Sketch,  Lond.,  1860 ; 
John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England,  Lond., 
1875 ;  and  a  translation,  with  valuable  notes,  of 
the  first  volume  (the  personal  history  of  Wiclif) 
of  G.  Lechler's  John  Wiclif,  Lond.,  1878,  2  vols. ; 
new  edition,  1882,  in  1  vol.  WILLIAM  LEE. 

LOSCHER,  Valentin  Ernst,  b.  at  Sonders- 
hausen,  Dec.  29,  1673;  d.  in  Dresden,  1749.  He 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg;  visited  Holland 
and  Denmark,  and  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  Juterbog  in  1698,  superintendent  of  Delitzsch 
in  1701,  professor  at  Wittenberg  in  1707,  and 
pastor  at  the  Kreuzkirche  in  Dresden,  in  1709.  In 
1701  he  founded  the  first  theological  periodical, 
Unschuldige  Nachrichten  von  alten  und  neuen  theo- 
logischen  Sachen,  which  succeeded  so  well,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  he  became  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  in  its 
contest  with  the  Pietists.  The  first  conflict  arose 
from  the  favor  with  which  the  Pietists  met  the 
attempts  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  unite 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  into  a  common 
church,  with  a  common  confession.  Lbscher  made 
the  attack  in  his  Adresse  (1703),  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  with  his  Historie  der  ersten  Religions- 
motuum  (1704),  and  Ausfiihrliche  Historia  motuum 
(1708).  In  1706,  however,  the  Pietists  gave  up 
their  merely 'defensive  attitude;  and  Joachim 
Lange  attacked  the  orthodox  in  his  Aufrichlige 
Nachrichten.  Lbscher  answered  with  his  Prceno- 
tiones  et  Notiones  Theologicce  (1707)  and  Timotheus 
Verinus,  his  chief  work,  of  which  the  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1718,  and  the  second  in  1722.  The  con- 
troversy was  not  only  protracted,  but  also,  at  least 
from  the  side  of  the  Pietists,  exceedingly  bitter 
and  coarse.  A  disputation  arranged  at  Merseburg, 
May  10,  1719,  led  to  nothing ;  but  peace  finally 
resulted  from  the  growing  power  of  rationalism, 
which  weakened  Pietism,  and  almost  obliterated 
orthodoxy.  Lbscher  was  its  last  prominent  rep- 
resentative. See  his  biography  by  Engelhardt, 
btuttgart,  1856.  m.  von  engelhardt. 

L0T  O  covering),  the  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew 
ot  Abraham ;  accompanied  his  uncle  from  Ur  to 
Canaan  and  Egypt,  and  back  to  Canaan.  There 
the  size  of  their  respective  flocks  and  herds  gave 
nse  t°  constant  strife  among  their  herdsmen  ;  and 
so  Abraham  and  Lot,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
tormer,  peacefully  parted.  Lot  went  forth  in  the 
f  fu  Yalley>  attracted  by  the  apparent  richness 
ot  the  country.  He  lived  in  Sodom,  there  brought 
up  his  family,  and  allowed  his  daughters  to  marry 
among  the  inhabitants.  On  one  occasion  the  city 
was  attacked  by  Chedorlaomer ;  and  Lot  was  ear- 
ned away  captive,  but  rescued  and  restored  by 
Abraham.     The  moral  status  of  the  Sodomites 


is  amply  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  visit  of 
the  angels  thither,  and  our  word  "  Sodomy."  Lot 
was  personally  pure  (2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8).  At  length 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  cities  of  the  plain 
could  no  longer  be  repressed.  Abraham,  on  being- 
warned  of  the  approaching  disaster,  pleaded  with 
God  for  them  ;  but  they  did  not  contain  the  requi- 
site ten  righteous  persons  (Gen.  xviii.  32).  Two 
angels  warned  Lot  also,  who  obeyed,  but  was 
unable  to  induce  his  sons-in-law  to  flee.  The 
Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Lot's 
wife,  on  looking  back,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  the  angels,  became  "  a  pillar  of  salt." 
(No  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  identifications.) 
From  Sodom,  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  and  thence  to  a 
cave  in  "the  mountain."  Anxiety  to  preserve 
seed  of  their  father  was  the  excuse  "for  the  incest 
which  his  two  daughters  committed  with  Lot 
while  overcome  by  wine.  In  this  way  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  respectively 
were  born. 

In  the  narrative  we  have  not  legend,  but  family 
traditional  history.  The  picture  presented  is  true 
to  life  and  to  the  times.  The  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  was  due  to  natural  causes,  and 
made  so  profound  an  impression,  that  not  only  do 
the  Bible  writers  often  allude  to  it  (Deut.  xxix. 
23;  Isa.  i.  9;  Jer.  xx.  16;  Lam.  iv.  6;  Hos.  xi. 
8 ;  Amos  iv.  11),  but  also  Strabo  and  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  v.  7).  The  Dead  Sea  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
to-day  Balir  Lut  ("  the  Sea  of  Lot ").  For  further 
particulars  of  the  event  and  the  region,  see  Pal- 
estine, Salt  Sea,  Sodom.  von  orelli. 

LOT,  The   Use  of  the,  among  the   Hebrews. 
The  name  for  "  lot"  is  L)'V1,  which  literally  means 
"  little  stone,"  in  reference  to  the  different  colored 
stones  one  used  to  throw  to  obtain  the  divine 
decision   of    the   question.      Faith   in   a   special 
providence  underlay  the  practice.     The  decision 
of  the  lot  was  ordered  of  God.     The  following 
classes  of  cases  in  which  it  was  resorted  to  are 
recorded  in  the  Bible  :  1.  Partitions.  —  (a)  That 
of  the  land  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  Josh,  xviii. 
10).     According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  process 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  two  urns,  in  one  of 
which  were  the  names  of  the  different  families 
of  the  Israelites,  in  the  other  the  lots,  upon  which 
the  portions  of  territory  were  described.     Presid- 
ing over  the  drawing  was  the  high  priest,  with 
urim  and  thummin.     (b)  That  of  the  cities  for 
the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  4  sqq.)     (c)  That  of  the 
families  returned  from  the  exile,  so  that  one  in 
ten  might  dwell  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  1).     (d) 
That  of  the  spoil,  also  of  the  prisoners,  and  of 
the  clothing  of   condemned  persons  among  the 
executioners  (Joel  iii.  3;  Obad.  11;  Nah.  iii.  10; 
Matt,  xxvii.  35;  John  xix.  23).     2.  Selection  of 
Persons.  —  (a)  The  choice  of  men  for  an  invading 
force  (Judg.  xx.  9).      (b)  The  choice  of  a  person 
to  fill  an  office,—  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  19-21),  Matthias 
(Acts  i.  26);    but  these  were  quite  exceptional 
cases,   (c)  The  choice  of  priests  to  fill  the  twenty- 
four  courses,  and  perform  various  duties  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.    5;    Luke   i.    9;    Neh.    x.    34    sqq.).      (d) 
The   choice    of    the    scapegoat  on   the   Day  of 
Atonement   (Lev.   xvi.   8).     3.   The   Decision   of 
Doubtful  Questions  (Josh.  vii.  14  sqq. ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
41  sq. ;  Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).     The  lot  was 
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either  thrown  from  an  urn,  or  into  the  bosom  of 
the  outer  upper  garment. 

The  Bible  also  records  the  use  of  the  lot  among 
non-Jewish  persons;  e.g.,  Hainan,  to  decide  the 
best  day  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  (Esth. 
iii.  7),  and  the  sailors  of  Jonah's  vessel,  to  deter- 
mine who  was  responsible  for  the  storm  (Jon.  i.  7). 
See  Urim  and  Thummim.  leyrer. 

LOTZE,  Hermann  Rudolf,  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  battle  against  modern  materialism  ;  was  b. 
at  Bautzen,  May  21,  1817 ;  devoted  himself  at 
Leipzig  University  to  medical  science,  natural 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics ;  was  there,  in  1843, 
appointed  professor  of  mental  philosophy ;  fol- 
lowed in  1844,  in  the  same  capacity,  a  call  to 
Gottingen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1881  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  July  1  of  the  same  year.  When 
Lotze  began  his  public  career,  the  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  Hegelian  ideological  Pantheism,  which 
held  sway  over  the  educated  minds  in  Germany 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  passed  its  acme, 
and  Materialism  (Charles  Vogt,  Moleschott,  Biich- 
ner)  began  to  have  controlling  influence  with 
scientists.  There  were  some  eminent  representa- 
tives of  theistic  views  (e.g.,  Charles  Philip  Fisch- 
er, J.  H.  Fichte,  jun.,  H.  Weisse,  Ulrici),  whose 
critical  attacks  against  Hegel  were  not  without 
some  influence,  especially  since  Neo-Schellingian- 
ism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Herbart's  sober  realism 
on  the  other,  gave  them  support.  Of  these  theists 
Weisse  met,  more  than  others,  with  the  sympa- 
thies of  Lotze,  who  emphatically  declared  himself 
against  Hegel's  Pantheism,  and  no  less  against 
Materialism,  then  becoming  rampant  in  Germany. 
No  one  was  better  equipped  than  Lotze  to  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  sober,  solid  reasoning  in  the 
positions  of  Materialism ;  since  no  one  German 
scientist  mastered  better  than  he  did  the  whole 
domain  of  natural  science,  and  no  one  surpassed 
his  critical  acumen  and  the  imperturbable  equili- 
brium of  his  judgment?  No  philosopher  had  a 
clearer  conception,  and  spoke  with  more  modesty, 
of  the  limits  of  our  mental  faculties  and  knowl- 
edge. Acknowledging  the  impossibility  of  a 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  he 
humbly  professes  his  belief  in  God  as  the  living- 
centre  of  the  universe,  whose  life-functions  pro- 
duce continually  all  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
and  invisible,  physical  and  psychical  world.  To 
think  that  this  cosmos  should  be  a  purposeless 
existence  without  a  great  aim,  a  moral  end,  —  viz., 
to  actualize  that  which  is  absolutely  good  and  ra- 
tional,—  is,  according  to  Lotze,  perfectly  irrational. 
This  he  holds  fast,  though  he  confesses  that  we 
do  not  know  what  God's  own  nature  is ;  how  those 
two  forms  of  existence,  the  material  and  the 
psychical  (mental,  spiritual,  feeling  and  conscious 
personality),  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
source ;  wherein  the  real  difference  exists  be- 
tween those  two  diverging  sides  of  the  cosmos ; 
why  there  is  in  this  world  moral  evil  and  suffer- 
ing, which,  as  it  seems,  is  the  indispensable  con- 
comitant of  life.  To  be  enabled  to  solve  these 
problems  we  ought  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  cosmos,  so  as  fully  to  understand  its  universal 
plan.  This  is,  however,  not  our  position.  We 
can,  consequently,  not  pretend  to  establish  a  phi- 
losophic system  which  would  totally,  and  in  an 
all-comprehensive  manner,  square  with  the  whole 
plan  and  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  uni- 


verse. Tt  is  apparent  that  this  modest  and  honest 
"  agnosticism  "  of  Lotze  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  atheistic  and  materialistic  system  of 
this  name  now  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  Lotze's  whole  conception  of  the 
universe  is  essentially  ethical.  The  ethical  princi- 
ple is  to  him  the  starting-point,  also,  for  all  meta- 
physics ;  and  he  fully  acknowledges  it  as  the 
excellency  of  Christianity  (Microcosmos,  vol.  iii.). 
The  catalogue'of  his  most  prominent  (as  yet  un- 
translated) publications  shows  the  wide  range  of 
his  investigations.  Metaphysics,  1841  (again,  as 
the  second  part  of  the  System  of  Philosophy,  1879) ; 
General  Pathology  and  Therapy  as  Mechanical 
Natural  Sciences,  1842 ;  Logic,  1843  (and  again,  as 
first  part  of  the  System  of  Philosophy,  1874)  ; 
Essay  on  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  in  Art,  1846 ; 
On  the  Conditions  of  Artistic  Beauty,  1848;  Gen- 
eral Physiology  of  Corporeal  Life,  1 851 ,  Medical 
Psychology,  1852;  Microcosmos,  Thoughts  bearing 
upon  Nat.  Phil,  and  the  Hist,  of  the  Human  Race, 
3  vols.,  1856-64;  Hist,  of  ^Esthetics  in  Germany, 
1868.  See  E.  Pfleiderer:  Lotze's  philosoph.  Welt- 
anschauung nach  ihren  Grundzilgen  z.  Erinnerung 
an  d.  Verstorbenen,  Berlin,  1882,  81  pp.  Lotze's 
Grundziige  der  Religions-philosophic  was  posthu- 
mously published  (1882).  W.  J.  mann. 

LOUIS,  ST.,  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France  (Nov. 
15,  1226-Aug.  25,  1270),  was  only  eleven  years 
old  when  his  father  died.  During  his  minority, 
his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  governed  the 
realm.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  as- 
sumed the  government  himself ;  and  as  he  opened 
his  reign  with  a  crusade, — the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  — 
so  he  also  closed  it  with  a  crusade,  —  the  still 
more  unfortunate  campaign  in  Tunis,  where  he 
died  of  the  plague.  He  was  a  man  of  genuine 
piety;  though  his  piety  was  of  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced mediaeval  type,  ascetic  and  intolerant. 
His  daily  devotions  were  frequent,  long,  and 
strictly  observed  :  on  the  days  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian festivals  he  wore  hair-cloth,  and  went  bare- 
footed ;  Wednesday  and  Friday  he  refrained  from 
laughing ;  when  he  adored  the  cross,  he  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground  before  it,  etc.,  but  he 
looked  on  with  composure  while  the  Cathari  were 
tortured.  In  the  Etablissements  de  St.  Louis  he 
acknowledged  that  heretics  ought  to  be  punished 
with  death.  By  an  ordinance  he  cancelled  one- 
third  of  the  debt  which  his  Christian  subjects 
owed  to  the  Jews,  etc.  He  was  also  credulous 
and  superstitious.  At  one  time  he  bought  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  a  million  and  a  half  francs ;  at 
another,  he  bought  the  true  cross,  and  placed  it, 
with  many  singular  ceremonies,  in  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  the  slave  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  clergy.  The 
authenticity  of  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  1269  is  questionable;  but,  whether  or  not  he 
ever  formulated  those  articles,  he  certainly  carried 
them  out  in  practice.  The  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  Gallican  Church  he  vindicated  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Pope  with  great  vigor  and 
unswerving  decision  ;  and  he  forbade  the  Roman 
curia  to  levy  money  in  France,  under  any  pre- 
tence, without  his  consent.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
defended  the  laity  against  the  clergy.  He  wholly 
exempted  laymen  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  civil  affairs ;  and  such  ecclesiastical  judges  as 
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attempted,  by  means  of  excommunication,  to 
compel  laymen  to  bring  also  their  civil  suits 
before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  he  compelled  to 
cancel  the  excommunication  by  confiscating  their 
revenues.  A  petition  from  the  French  bishop,  to 
give  their  excommunications  more  effect  by  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  excommunicated,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  listen  to.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said,  that,  however  narrow  and  unsound 
his  piety  was  in  many  of  its  more  personal  utter- 
ances, its  influence  on  his  policy  was,  in  all  its 
great  traits,  most  beneficent ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  truly  Christian  characters  who  have 
ever  sat  on  a  throne.  He  was  canonized  by  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  1297.  See  Le  Nain  de  Tille- 
moxt  :  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  which  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  very  rich  contemporary  sources  to  his 
life ;  and  Guizot  :  Histoire  des  quatres  grands  Chre- 
tiens Francois,  Paris,  1873,2  vols.;  Verdiere:  La 
monarchie  chre'tienne  de  St.  Louis  entre  la  papaule 
et  le  ce'sarisme,  Lyon,  1876 ;  H.  Wallon  :  St.  Louis, 
Tours,  1878. 

LOVE,  one  of  the  most  weighty,  comprehen- 
sive, and  universal  of  conceptions,  having  basal 
value  in  philosophy,  ethics,  and  theology,  and  ex- 
tending through  all  lands  and  times.  It  is  that 
relation  between  persons,  in  which  the  personality 
of  the  one  is  lost  in  the  other,  in  which  each 
esteems  the  other  better  than  himself  (Phil.  ii.  3), 
and  all  selfishness  vanishes.  Love  is,  therefore, 
much  more  than  inclination  or  liking :  it  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  found  in  completion.  In  this  article 
we  consider,  — 

1.  Love  as  the  Essence  of  God. — John  says, 
"  God  is  love  "  (1  John  iv.  16),  a  sentence  which 
is  not  a  definition  of  the  essence  of  God,  but  a 
statement  of  his  feelings  toward  us.  At  the  same 
time,  the  words  open  a  profitable  field  of  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  the  part  love  holds  in  the  divine 
constitution.  Augustine  first,  Richard  of  St.  Vic- 
tor next,  and,  after  him,  others,  have  endeavored 
to  reconstruct  the  Trinity  by  the  principle  of 
love :  thus,  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
loves  the  Father  (redamando) ;  both  loves  are 
united  in  love  for  an  object  of  common  affection 
(condilectio),  that  is,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the 
attempt  has  been  unsuccessful ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  more  than  a  product,  it  is  a  factor  of  the  divine 
love;  and  besides,  in  the  proposed  scheme,  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished. But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  love 
is  a  large  element  of  the  divine  essence ;  and  the 
later  theologians,  as,  for  instance,  Dorner,  in  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  the  Trinity,  give  it  much 
space. 

2.  Love  as  Principle  in  Creation.  —  God  created 
the  world  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  love ;  not  that  the  world  was 
necessary  in  any  way;  but  it  delighted  him  to 
make  the  world,  and  fill  it  with  creatures  whom 
he  could  love. 

3.  Love  as  Principle  in  Redemption.  —  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  it 
(John  ni.  16).  The  Son,  out  of  his  free,  divine 
love,  laid  down  his  life  for  our  salvation  (Matt. 
xx.  28).  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself  (2  Cor.  v.  19)  ;  and  this  love  of  God 
m  Christ  is  the  only  and  exclusive  ground  of  our 
salvation  and  of  our  sanctification  (Acts  iv.  12). 

4.  Love  as  Principle  in   Virtue Love  is  the 


source  and  centre  of  the  development  of  the  new 
life  in  Christ.  Our  Lord  set  his  approval  upon 
the  Mosaic  summary  of  the  law  in  the  form  of 
love  to  God  and  man  (Matt.  xxii.  37  sq. ;  comp. 
Deut.  vi.  5;  Lev.  xix.  18),  and  gave  his  followers 
the  "new  commandment,"  that  they  should  love 
one  another  (John  xiii.  34).  Paul  calls  love  "  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  and  "  the 
end  of  the  commandment"  (1  Tim.  i.  5);  Peter 
exhorts  to  love  as  the  fruit  of  the  holy  living 
(1  Pet.  i.  22;  2  Pet  i.  8);  John  is  particularly 
full  upon  love  (1  John  ii.  5,  iv.  7,  8);  and  James 
calls  love  of  our  neighbors  "  the  royal  law  "  (ii. 
5,  8). 

5.  Phenomena  of  Love.  Love  manifests  itself 
in  the  two  great  directions, — toward  God  and 
toward  our  neighbor,  or  in  the  contemplative  and 
in  the  practical  form ;  the  former  seen  in  Mary 
of  Bethany,  the  latter  in  her  sister  Martha  (Luke 
x.  38^42).  Our  Lord  gave  his  preference  to  the 
former.  It  shows  itself  in  prayer,  meditation, 
worship,  and  in  the  communion.  The  practical, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  itself  in  all  works  of 
benevolence  and  beneficence,  far  and  near.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Christian  to  unite  the  two. 
The  hardest  burden  our  Lord  lays  upon  his  disci- 
ples is  to  love  their  enemies  (Matt.  v.  44).  Among 
human  relationships  controlled  by  love,  marriage 
occupies  the  first  place  (Eph.  v.  21  sqq.).  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  apostle  who  put  conjugal  love 
in  the  closest  parallel  to  the  "great  mystery"  of 
the  love  between  Christ  and  the  Church  spoke 
slightingly  of  conjugal  life  (1  Cor.  vii.  1,  40). 

6.  Mockeries  of  Love.  —  True  love  can  only 
exist  between  human  beings  :  therefore,  to  speak 
of  love  for  animals,  or  of  love  for  a  thing,  is  to 
use  improper  language.  Self-love  is  an  inaccurate 
but  indispensable  term.  To  love  ourselves  some- 
what is  indeed  necessary :  it  is  the  measure  of  our 
love  for  our  neighbors.  What  passes  for  love  in 
literature,  novels,  and  on  the  stage,  is  too  com- 
monly mere  sexual  longing.  Even  in  religious 
talk  and  writing  do  we  find  this  debasement  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  really  sensual  expressions  of 
affection  for  Jesus,  —  the  desire  "  to  lie  on  his 
gentle  breast,"  to  take  his  hand,  etc.  That  so-called 
"  love  "  which  leads  a  parent  or  guardian  to  re- 
frain from  punishing  a  child  because  it  would 
give  pain,  and  all  such  like  indulgences,  does  not 
deserve  the  name.  Love  for  gold,  and  love  for 
the  world,  are  perversions  of  love,  to  its  destruc- 
tion. KARL  BURGER. 

LOVE,  Family  of.    See  Familists. 

LOVE-FEASTS.     See  Agape. 

LOVE,  Christopher,  b.  Cardiff,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, 1618 ;  educated  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford, 
1635.  After  taking  the  master's  degree  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Oxford  for  refusing  to  subscribe 
Archbishop  Laud's  canons.  He  went  to  London, 
and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  sheriff,  and 
took  a  bold  stand  against  the  errors  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  religious  tyranny  of 
the  times.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  account 
of  an  aggressive  sermon  at  Newcastle,  and  in 
various  ways  persecuted  in  London.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  preacher  to 
the  garrison  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  gave 
great  offence  to  the  prelatical  party  by  his  point- 
ed utterances.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive 
presbyterial  ordination  under  the  new  organiza- 
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■tion  in  Jan.  23,  1644,  at  Aldermanbury,  London; 
and  became  pastor  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry  in 
London,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  the 
eloquence  and  vigor  of  his  preaching.  lie  was  a 
strong  Presbyterian,  the  leader  of  the  younger 
men  of  that  party.  In  this  way  he  became  in- 
volved in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  to  restore  Charles  II. ; 
and,  with  many  others,  was  arrested  May  7,  1651, 
and  chosen  to  make  an  example  of,  to  check  the 
Presbyterian  agitation  against  Cromwell  and  in 
favor  of  Charles  II.  He  was  condemned,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Aug.  22,  1651.  This 
excited  the  indignation  and  wrath  of  the  entire 
Presbyterian  party,  which  had  petitioned,  by 
ministerial  bodies  and  parishes,  in  vain  for  his 
pardon.  He  went  to  his  death  as  their  hero  and 
martyr.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Thomas  Manton  to  an  immense  sympathizing 
audience.  His  sermons  were  published,  after  his 
death,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terians of  London.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are  Grace,  the  Truth  and  Growth,  and  dif- 
ferent Degrees  thereof,  226  pp.,  London,  1652; 
Heaven's  Glory,  Hell's  Terror,  350  pp.,  1653  ;  Corn- 
bate  between  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  292  pp., 
1654  ;  Treatise  of  Effectual  Calling,  218  pp.,  1658  ; 
The  Naturall  Man's  Case  stated,  8vo,  280  pp., 
1658;  Select  Works,  Svo,  Glasgow,  1806-07,  2 
vols.  C.  A.  BRIOGS. 

LOW  CHURCH  is  a  designation  of  a  school 
and  party  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  the  departments  of  the  sacraments,  church 
government,  and  ecclesiastical  ritual,  clings  firmly 
to  the  principles  for  which  the  English  Reform- 
ers contended.  In  contrast  to  the  school  known 
as  the  "High  Church,"  it  emphasizes  justification 
by  faith,  denies  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, and  holds  the  Calvinistic  (or  Zwinglian) 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  deprecating  all 
approach  to  the  so-called  "  Catholic,"  or  high  sac- 
ramentarian  view.  In  the  department  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  it  disregards  the  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession,  and,  while  it  insists  upon  the  Epis- 
copal as  the  best  form  of  government,  denies 
that  episcopacy  is  necessary  to  the  being  of  the 
Church.  In  matters  of  ritual  it  is  more  moder- 
ate, and  excludes  as  innovations  those  advanced 
practices  —  such  as  elevating  the  host,  facing  the 
east  in  prayer,  the  use  of  candles,  etc. — which 
come  under  the  general  designation  of  ritualistic. 

The  views  of  the  Low-Church  school  are  the 
views  of  the  English  Reformers  and  the  bishops, 
almost  without  an  exception,  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  —  Jewel,  Grindal,  Parkhurst,  etc.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  represented  by  such 
men  as  Bishop  Stillingfleet  (d.  1699),  and  in  the 
eighteenth  by  Bishop  Hoadly  (d.  1761),  and  in- 
cluded the  evangelicals,  led  by  Wilberforce,  whose 
eminent  and  devout  labors  contributed  so  much 
to  the  revival  of  piety  in  England,  the  estab- 
lishment of  missionary  organizations,  and  the 
promotion  of  moral  reforms.  The  extreme  High 
Church  and  ritualistic  tendencies  were  first  advo- 
cated by  Abp.  Laud  (1633-45).  In  the  present 
century,  the  same  opinions  have  spread  rap- 
idly, and  assumed  an  extreme  form  in  the  so- 
called  Oxford  or  Tractarian  movement,  led  by 
Keble,  Pusey,  and  John  Henry  Newman.     But 


the  Low-Church  party  has  included  such  men 
as  the  brothers  Hare,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dean  Alford, 
Dr.  Lightfoot  (bishop  of  Durham),  Dean  Payne 
Smith  of  Canterbury,  Canon  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Canon  Westcott,  Dean  Howson,  etc.  But  some 
of  these  are  also  counted  as  Broad-Churchmen. 
The  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tait,  was 
generally  accounted  a  liberal  Low-Churchman. 
In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  the 
relative  influence  of  the  Low-Church  party  has 
declined  since  the  death  of  Bishops  Johns  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  and  other  prominent 
leaders.  See  High  Chukch,  Latitudinariaxs, 
and  Blunt  :  Dictionary  of  Sects,  etc. 

LOWDER,  Charles  Fuge,  vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
London  Docks;  b.  at  Bath,  June  22,  1820;  d.  at 
Zell-am-See,  Austria,  Sept.  9, 1880.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree,  1843.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon,  Sept.  24,  1843,  and  became  a 
curate  at  Walton-cum-Street,  near  Glastonbury ; 
was  ordained  priest,  Dec.  22,  1844 ;  resigned  his 
curacy,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Axbridge 
Workhouse ;  then  moved  to  Tetbury  as  senior 
curate,  autumn  of  1845.  In  1851  he  came  to 
London  as  curate  at  St.  Barnabas.  There  he 
was  called  upon  to  fight  in  behalf  of  certain  ritu- 
alistic changes.  In  1856  he  began,  not  only  the 
most  important  work  of  his  life,  but  what  was 
really  his  life-work,  for  which  all  his  previous 
experiences  were  preparatory,  —  he  headed  the 
mission  to  St.  George's-in-the-East.  On  June  30, 
1866,  St.  Peter's  Church,  London  Docks,  was  con- 
secrated ;  and  he  became  first  vicar  of  the  new 
parish  of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  constructed  out 
of  his  former  one,  and  until  his  death  he  labored 
faithfully  at  this  post. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Lowder's  labors  was  in  East 
London,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Docks. 
The  people  living  there  were  the  worst  imagina- 
ble. He  deliberately  put  himself  in  direct  con- 
tact with  their  far  worse  than  heathen  darkness 
and  degradation  ;  for  he  yearned  over  those  poor, 
besotted  souls,  and  did  his  utmost,  during  four 
and  twenty  years,  to  carry  to  them  the  pure  and 
elevating  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  measures 
he  adopted  were  severely  criticised.  The  very 
people  for  whom  he  would  have  gladly  died, 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  "  popery,"  as  they 
called  it,  of  his  ritualistic  services.  It  is  true 
he  was  a  ritualist.  He  called  himself  a  "priest 
of  the  Catholic  Church."  He  conducted  services 
with  ritualistic  additions  of  crosses,  colored  vest- 
ments, lights,  etc. ;  he  heard  confessions,  granted 
absolution,  and  was  generally  addressed  and 
spoken  of  as  "Father  Lowder."  In  dress,  mode 
of  living,  general  style  of  theologic  thought,  he 
resembled  a  Roman-Catholic  priest.  He  had 
bound  himself  by  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty. 
He  centred  his  attention  upon  the  church;  but 
he  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  he  yielded  no 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  nor  adored  the  Virgin 
Mary.  He  strained  every  nerve  to  benefit  his  par- 
ishioners, to  educate  them,  to  cure  them  of  their 
vices;  and  he  succeeded.  Like  the  river  in  Ezek- 
iel's  vision,  everywhere  his  influence  went,  life 
sprang  up.  He  lived  among  blackguards  of  every 
description,  —  thieves,  drunkards,  prostitutes, — 
the  very  scum  of  London,  the  most  debased  popu- 
lation in  the  world.     But  he  was  there  to  do  them 
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good,  to  teach  them  the  way  to  God;  and  the 
numbers  whom  he  reclaimed,  and  the  even  greater 
numbers,  probably,  whom  he  restrained  from  sin, 
testify  to  the  power  of  his  influence.  His  "ritu- 
alism" becomes  a  matter  of  small  consequence  in 
view  of  the  results  of  his  work,  for  he  saved  a  mul- 
titude of  souls.  When  his  remains  were  brought 
to  London,  they  were  received  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  respect.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
three  thousand  persons  who  mourned  him  as  a 
faithful  and  beloved  friend.  "No  such  funeral 
has  been  seen  in  London  in  modern  times."  See 
Charles  Lowcler  :  a  Biography  (anonymous),  Lond., 
1882 ;  3d  ed.,  same  year.      SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON". 

LOWELL,  John,  founder  of  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute; b.  in  Boston,  May  11,  1799;  d.  in  Bombay, 
India,  March  4,  1836.  He  studied  for  two  years 
at  Harvard  College;  but  ill  health  prevented  his 
graduation,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  mature 
life  was  spent  in  travel.  He  left  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  in 
Boston  of  annual  courses  of  free  public  lectures 
upon  religion,  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
The  Lowell  Institute,  as  it  is  called,  went  into 
operation  in  the  winter  of  1839-40. 

LOWMAN,  Moses,  a  dissenting  divine  ;  b.  in 
London,  1680 ;  d.  there  (iu  Clapham,  Surrey) 
May  3,  1752.  He  published  several  estimable 
works,  —  An  Argument  from  Prophecy  in  Proof 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  1733;  A  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  1737,  2d  ed., 
1745,  new  edition,  1807  (this  work  is  now  incor- 
porated with  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Com- 
mentary) ;  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government 
of  the  Hebrews,  1740 ;  A  Rational  of  the  Ritual  of 
the  Hebrew  Worship,  1748  (new  edition,  1818). 

LOW-SUNDAY,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
so  called  because  formerly  some  portion  of  the 
great  festival  of  Easter  was  repeated  upon  it : 
hence  it  was  a  feast  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter. 

LOWTH,  Robert,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  b.  at  Winches- 
ter, Nov.  27,  1710;  d.  at  Fulham,  Nov.  3,  1787. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  1734 ;  took  orders  ; 
was  successively  fellow  of  New  College,  profes- 
sor of  poetry  (1741),  archdeacon  of  Winchester 
(1750),  rector  of  Woodhay  (1753),  prebendary  of 
Durham,  and  rector  of  Sedgefield  (1755),  bishop 
of  St.  David's  (1766),  of  Oxford  (1766),  and  of 
London  (1777).  In  1783,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cornwallis,  George  III.  offered  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury;  but  he  declined  it  on 
account  of  his  years  and  family  afflictions,  he 
having  just  lost  his  second  daughter.  Bishop 
Lowth  attained  permanent  fame  by  two  works. 
(1)  De  sacra  poesi  Hebrceorum  prcelectiones  aca- 
demical Oxonii  habitce,  Oxford,  1753,  2d  ed.,  1763, 
3d  ed.,  1775,  4th  ed.,  1787  ;  edited  with  notes  by 
J-  1).  Michaelis,  Gottingen,  1758-62,  2d  ed.,  1769- 
|°'  pV°}s"  vrePrmted  edition  with  additional  notes 
K.  Rosenmuller,  and  excursus  bv  K.  F. 
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Kichter  and  Ch.  Weiss,  Leipzig,  1815  (the  notes 
oi  Michaelis  were  printed  as  a  supplementary 
volume  by  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of 
the  original ;  Rosenmiiller's  edition  was  reprinted, 
Oxford,  1821);  English  translation  bv  G.  Grego- 
ry^ Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  "the  Hebrews 
(with  the  principal  notes  of  Michaelis),  London, 
i'S'.Sd  ed.,  1816,  2  vols.,  3d  od.,  1835,  1  vol., 
£th  ed.,  1847;  American  edition  by  Calvin  E. 
btowe,  Andover,  1829  ;   French  translations,  Le- 


mons de  la  poesie  sacre'e  des  He'breux,  Lyons,  1812, 
2  vols. ;  Cours  de  poe'sie  sacre'e  (abridged),  Paris', 
1812,  2  vols.  These  bibliographical  details  suffice 
to  show  the  popularity  of  the  work.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  most  complete  work  upon  the  subject.  The 
most  damaging  criticism  brought  against  it  is 
that  Lowth  attempts  the  impossible,  —  to  bring 
Hebrew  poetry  under  the  categories  of  the  classi- 
cal variety.  (See  art.  Hebrew  Poetry).  (2)  Isa- 
iah: A  Neio  [metrical]  Translation,  with  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation,  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory,  London,  1778,  13th  ed.,  1842;  Ameri- 
can edition  from  tenth  English  edition,  Boston, 
1834  ;  German  translation  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Koppe,  Leipzig,  1779.  Lowth's  translation  is 
generally  much  admired,  but  in  the  judgment  of 
some  critics  he  alters  the  Hebrew  text  unduly. 
Besides  these  two  great  works,  he  wrote  a  Life  of 
William  of  Wykeham  (London,  1758,  2d  ed.,  1759), 
and  several  pamphlets.  His  Sermons  and  other 
Remains  were  first  collected  and  edited,  with  an 
introductory  memoir,  by  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  London, 
1834.  Previously  there  had  appeared  anony- 
mously Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Bishop  Lowth,  London  and  Gottingen,  1787. 

LOWTH,  William,  D.D.,  father  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  b.  at  London,  Sept.  11,  1661 ;  d.  at  Buriton, 
Hampshire,  May  17,  1732.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford,  1683 ;  and  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Mew, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  made  him  a  prebend- 
ary of  Winchester,  1696,  and  rector  of  Buriton 
and  Petersfield,  1699.  His  own  works  were  few 
in  number,  but  weighty  in  value :  A  Vindication 
of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  in  Answer  to  \Le  Clerc's']  Five 
Letters,  Oxford,  1692,  3d  ed.,  1821  (this  brought 
him  into  notice) ;  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1708,  7th  ed., 
1799  ;  but  his  principal  work  was  a  Commentary 
on  the  Prophets,  London,  1714-23,  4  vols.,  after- 
wards collected  in  one  folio  volume,  and  incor- 
porated with  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary,  and 
frequently  reprinted,  in  that  connection,  under  the 
caption,  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Commen- 
tary. Dr.  Lowth  was  the  efficient  assistant  upon 
several  works  which  pass  under  other  names,  such 
as  Dr.  Potter's  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Oxford,  1715,  2  vols.,  enlarged  edition,  Venice, 
1757,  2  vols.  ;  Hudson's  Josephus,  Oxford,  1720, 
2  vols. ;  Reading's  Histories  Ecclesiasticce,  Cam- 
bridge, 1720,  3  vols,  (reprinted  Turin,  1748).  A 
Life  of  Dr.  Lowth  will  be  found  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  Directions,  etc. 

LOYOLA.     See  Ignatius  Loyola. 

LUCIAN  THE  MARTYR  was  born  at  Samosata 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  edu- 
cated at  Edessa,  whose  school,  next  to  that  of 
Alexandria,  was  the  most  flourishing  one  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  numbered  such  men  as  Macarius  and 
Bardesanes  among  its  teachers.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  Antioch,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
celebrated  school  of  exegetes.  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  Theognis  of  Nicrea, 
Leontius  of  Antioch,  Antonius  of  Tarsus,  Astenus 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Arius,  were  among  his  pupils. 
Forming  a  transition  between  Paul  of  .Samosata 
and  Arius,  he  lived  for  a  long  time  (275-303) 
without  communion  with  the  orthodox  church  ot 
Antioch.  Late  in  his  life,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  been  reconciled  with  the  church;  and  he  died 
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a  martyr  during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus. 
Of  his  works,  Eusebius  mentions  none;  but  his 
peculiar  position  as  father  of  Arianism  was,  of 
course,  sufficient  reason  for  Eusebius  to  throw  a 
veil  of  obscurity  around  him.  Jerome  mentions 
his  recension  of  the  Bible-text,  his  De  Fide,  and 
some  letters,  to  which  must  be  added  the  apolo- 
getical  ovation  communicated  by  Rufinus.  His 
recension  of  the  Bible-text  was  used  in  the  whole 
western  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from  An- 
tioch  to  Constantinople ;  while  that  of  Hesychius 
was  used  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  and  that  of 
Origen,  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Of  his  recension 
of  the  New-Testament  text,  Jerome  speaks  dis- 
paragingly, and  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Decretum 
Gelasianum.  Of  that  of  the  Septuagint,  Jerome 
speaks  in  better  terms ;  and  a  tolerably  distinct 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  character  and  method. 
Of  the  De  Fide  and  the  letters,  some  very  slight 
traces  are  left,  but  nothing  of  his  exegetical  labors. 
In  the  apologetical  oration  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Arianism  is  visible.  ADOLF  harnack. 

LUCIAN  OF  SAMOSATA  nourished  during  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century,  but  the  exact 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known.  He 
was  born  at  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates ;  studied 
first  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Antioch,  then 
rhetoric,  after  which  he  made  a  professional  tour 
through  the  empire,  visiting  Rome  several  times, 
Southern  Gaul,  Thessalonica,  Olympia,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  Syria  in  middle  life  rich  and  famous. 
Later  on,  probably  because  his  money  was  gone, 
he  made  a  second  starring-tour  as  rhetorician ; 
and  finally  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  Egypt,  where  he  died.  The  period  of 
his  authorship  falls  principally  between  his  two 
great  travels  and  after  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Athenian  philosopher  Demonax  (about  165), 
which  led  him  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  all 
religion  and  philosophy.  That  of  his  works 
which  alone  interests  us  here  is  his  Peregrinus 
Proteus,  in  which  he  represents  his  hero  as  having 
been  a  Christian  for  some  time  of  his  life. 

It  is  apparent,  that,  during  the  second  part 
of  the  second  century,  the  educated  part  of  the 
Roman  society  took  only  a  very  slight  interest  in 
Christianity.  Celsus  wrote  against  it ;  Fronto  is 
also  said  to  have  written  against  it;  but  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Galen,  the  rhetorician  Aris- 
tides,  only  mention  it  passingly.  To  this  rule 
Lucian  is  no  exception.  Though  the  criticism  of 
the  respective  chapter  of  his  Peregrinus  Proteus 
has  run  through  the  whole  scale  of  possible  judg- 
ments, from  the  Tridentine  Council,  which  put  the 
book  on  its  Index  as  the  work  of  a  Satanic  fiend, 
to  Mr.  Kestner,  who  believed  he  had  discovered 
a  secret  Christian  in  the  author,  the  chapter, 
when  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  simple  historical  testimony  to  a 
simple  historical  fact,  representing  the  Christians, 
not  as  impostors,  or  criminals,  or  revolutionists, 
but  as  blindly  believing  enthusiasts,  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  weal  of  their  commu- 
nity ;  that  is,  just  such  as  they  at  that  moment 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  indifferent. 

Complete  Eng.  trans,  of  Lucian  by  Dryden, 
1711,  4  vols.  On  Lucian 's  relation  to  Christianity, 
see  Beknay:  Lucian  u.  d.  Kyniker,  Berlin,  1879. 
See  also  J.  M.  Cotterill  :  Peregrinus  Proteus, 
Edinburgh,  1879.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 


LUCIDUS,  a  presbyter  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  that  controversy  between  Augustinism  and 
semi-Pelagianism  which  in  the  fifth  century  took 
place  in  Gaul.  The  semi- Pelagians  were  in  the 
ascendency,  both  on  account  of  their  number, 
and  because  their  doctrines  were  recognized  by 
the  Church ;  and  their  representative,  Faustus 
Rejensis,  compelled  Lucidus  to  recant  (about 
475).  Both  Fausti  Rejensis  epistola  ad  Lucidum 
and  Lucidi  errorem  emendantis  libellus  are  found 
in  Maxsi,  Conciliorum  Collectio,  vii.,  and  in  Bill. 
Patr.,  iv. ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Lucidus  actually 
carried  the  ideas  of  Augustine  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.  julius  weizsacker. 

LU'CIFER  (light- giver),  a  term  applied  by  Isaiah 
to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  and  not 
occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  indicates 
the  king's  glory  as  that  of  "  a  sun  of  the  morn- 
ing," a  morning-star.  Tertullian  and  others  have, 
it  would  seem  without  sufficient  warrant,  applied 
the  term  to  Satan ;  and  this  is  now  the  common 
acceptation. 

LUCIFER  and  the  LUCIFERIANS.  When  Con- 
stantius,  at  the  synod  of  Aries  (353),  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  the  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius,  Bishop  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  (Cara- 
lis,  or  Caralitanus,  or  Calaris),  one  of  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  the  Confession  of  Niceea  and 
the  cause  of  Athanasius,  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  was  thence  sent  to  the  imperial  court 
at  Aries,  together  with  the  presbyter  Pancratius 
and  the  deacon  Hilarius,  in  order  to  demand  the 
convention  of  an  impartial  council.  But  the 
Council  of  Milan  (355)  was  far  from  being  impar- 
tial. The  condemnation  of  Athanasius  was  con- 
firmed, and  Lucifer  was  banished.  He  lived  first 
at  Germanicia  in  Commagene,  then  at  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  in  Palestine,  and  finally  at  Thebais ;  and 
during  those  years  of  exile  (355-3G1)  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  full  of  the  most  violent  invec- 
tives against  the  emperor,  —  De  non  parcendis  in 
deurn  delinquentibus ;  De  regibus  apostaticis;  Pro 
Athanasio ;  De  non  conveniendo  cum  hceret. ;  Mori- 
endum  esse  pro  deijilio.  After  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius  and  the  accession  of  Julian,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  see.  He  did  not  adopt, 
however,  those  milder  views  which  the  Council  of 
Alexandria,  under  the  presidency  of  Athanasius, 
decided  upon,  and  according  to  which  the  bishops 
who  had  not  openly  sided  with  the  Arians,  but 
only  yielded  under  the  pressure  of  Constantius, 
should  be  forgiven  and  re-admitted.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  demanded  that  all  such  bishops  should 
be  deposed  and  excommunicated,  and  all  ecclesi- 
astical acts  performed  by  them  —  ordinations,  con- 
secrations, baptism,  etc. — should  be  declared 
null  and  void.  He  found  many  adherents,  not 
only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  everywhere  in  the 
church :  Bishop  Gregory  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  the 
presbyter  Bonosus  in  Treves,  the  schismatic  Bish- 
op Ephesius  in  Rome,  Bishop  Heraclides  of  Oxy- 
rinchus  in  Egypt,  and  others.  As  the  Luciferians 
considered  themselves  the  true  and  pure  church, 
they  utterly  repudiated  the  name  of  a  sect ;  but 
they  separated  from  the  general  church,  and  in 
some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Rome,  they  caused 
considerable  trouble.  They  disappeared,  however, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century.  Lucifer  died  at 
Cagliari,  in  371.  His  works  were  first  edited  by 
I.  Tilius,  Paris,  1586,  and  afterwards  often.    They 
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are  found  in  Migne  :   Patrol.  Latin,  xiii.      See 
Tillemont  :  Me'moires,  vii.  w  MOLLER. 

LUCIUS  is  the  name  of  three  popes.  —  Lucius  I. 
(June  25,  253-March  5,  254),  the  successor  of  Cor- 
nelius. The  length  of  his  reign  varies,  in  the 
different  sources,  between  eight  months,  ten  days, 
and  three  years,  eight  months,  ten  days  ;  but  the 
former  account  is  by  far  the  more  preferable  (see 
Lipsius  :  Chronologie  der  romischen  Bischofe,  Kiel, 
1869).  From  a  letter  by  Cyprian  (61,  ed.  Hartel), 
it  appears  that  Lucius  was  banished  for  a  short 
time ;  from  another  (68),  that  he  wrote  some  let- 
ters concerning  the  reconciliation  of  the  lapsi.  — 
Lucius  II.  (March  12,  1144-Feb.  15,  1145).  His 
short  reign  was  much  disturbed.  A  revolt  took 
place  in  Rome  under  the  leadership  of  Giordano 
Pierleone,  who  was  declared  patricius.  A  new 
senate  was  elected ;  and  the  Pope  was  asked  to  re- 
aounce  all  power  and  rights  and  privileges,  except 
those  belonging  to  a  bishop  of  the  primitive 
church.  Lucius  addressed  himself  to  Conrad  III. 
for  aid,  but  in  vain.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
enlisting  the  Frangipani,  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Pierleones,  on  his  side ;  but  he  died  before  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  arrived  at.  See  Wat- 
terich:  Vitce  Pont.  Rom.,  ii.  278-281;  Jaffe: 
Regest.  Pont.,  610-615.  —  Lucius  III.  (Sept.  1, 
1181-Nov.  25, 1185).  He  inherited  from  his  prede- 
cessor, Alexander  III.,  the  bitter  controversy  with 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  concerning  the  estates 
of  the  Countess  Mathilde.  A  compromise  was 
proposed  by  the  emperor,  who  offered  to  pay  ten 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
to  the  Pope,  and  other  ten  per  cent  to  the  cardi- 
nals, if  the  curia  would  renounce  its  claim  on 
the  estates.  But  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Pope  demanded  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  estates ;  which  the  em- 
peror could  not  comply  with,  without  endangering 
the  position  of  the  empire  in  Central  Italy.  A 
personal  interview  was  finally  arranged,  in  1184, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  at  Verona, 
where  Lucius  generally  resided.  But  nothing 
came  out  of  the  interview,  except  a  deeper  irrita- 
tion on  both  sides.  Shortly  before  he  died,  Lu- 
cius solemnly  forbade  his  successor  ever  to  crown 
Frederic's  son,  Henry  VI.  See  Watteeich  I.  c, 
n.  650-662 ;  Jaffe  I.  c,  835-854 ;  Scheffer- 
Boichorst  :    Kaiser  Friedrich  I.   und  d.  Kurie, 

18^:  KARL  MULLER. 

LUCKE,  Gottfried   Christian   Friedrich,  b.  at 

Egeln,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug.  24,  1791;  b.  at 
Gottingen,  Feb.  14,  1855.  He  studied  theology 
at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  began  to  lecture  in  the 
university  of  Berlin  in  1816,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  in  1818,  and  at 
bottmgen  in  1827.  He  was  a  pupil  and  friend 
ot  Schleiermacher,  and  one  of  the  ablest  com- 
mentators. He  tried  to  occupy  a  middle  position, 
avoiding  all  extremes ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
woape  the  difficulty  inherent  in  his  very  position, 
—  that  of  dissatisfying  all  extremists,  radical  as 
well  as  orthodox, —  he  vindicated  himself  with 
great  personal  gifts,  and  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  theology  of  his  time.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Commentary  on  the  writings 
oi  St.  John  (Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse), 
is!  '-'.'  18-0-32;  twice  revised  and  reprinted, 
k  .u0<3;  tPartly  translated  into  English,  Edin- 
urgn,  1837].  He  also  wrote,  Grundriss  der 
34-u 


neutest.  Hermeneutik,  Gottingen,  1816;  tjber  d. 
neutest.  Kanon  d.  Eusebius,  Berlin,  1817 ;  besides 
a  number  of  valuable  monographs  in  theological 
periodicals.  wagenmann. 

LUD  appears  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen. 
x.  22,  as  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and  was  already 
(by  Josephus :  Arch.  1,  6,  4)  identified  with  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor.  Though 
the  Lydian  language  did  not  belong  to  the  She- 
mitic  group,  it  must  be  remembered  that  language 
is  not  the  principle  on  which  the  genealogical 
table  of  Genesis  proceeds ;  and  from  other  sides- 
it  appears  probable  that  there  originally  existed 
a  close  connection  between  the  Lydians  and  the 
Assyrians,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  7)  that  the 
first  king  of  the  Lydians  was  Agros,  a  son  of 
Xinus,  a  son  of  Belus. 

Different  from  the  Shemitic  Lud  is  the  African. 
Lud,  who,  in  Gen.  x.  13,  appears  as  the  first  son 
of  Mizraim.  With  this  account  agree  the  proph- 
ets. The  Ludim  are  spoken  of  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9, 
as  Egyptian  mercenaries,  together  with  Cush  and 
Put;  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  as  mercenaries  before 
Tyre,  together  with  the  Persians  and  Put;  and 
in  Isa.  lxvi.  19,  as  archers  from  the  most  distant 
country.  RUETSCHI. 

LUDCERUS.     See  Liddgerus. 

LUDIM.     See  Lud. 

LUDLOW,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Aquacka- 
nonck  (now  Passaic),  N.  J.,  Dec.  13,  1793 ,  d. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  8, 1857.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1817 ; 
to  1823  he  was  pastor  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
and  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  there ; 
from  1823  to  1834,  pastor  in  Albany ;  from  1834 
to  1852,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  from  1852  to  his  death,  he  was  professor  in 
the  New  Brunswick  Seminary,  and  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Rutgers  College. 

LUDOLF,  Hiob,  b.  at  Erfurt,  June  15,  1624; 
d.  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  April  8,  1704.  He  is 
noted  as  an  Ethiopian  scholar,  and  author  of  an 
Ethiopian  grammar,  Commentaries  on  Ethiopian 
history,  and  particularly  of  the  great  Ethiopian 
Lexicon  (1661).  He  was  aulic  councillor  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  president  of  the  Acade- 
my of  History  in  Frankfurt.  See  C.  Juncker  : 
Commentarius  de  vita  J.  Ludolfi  (Niirnberg,  1710), 
and  Nouvelle  biographie  generate. 

LUITPRAND.     See  Liutprand. 

LUKAS  OF  TUY  (Tudensis),  b.  at  Leon  in 
Spain  ;  was  educated  for  the  church ;  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  in  1227 ;  and  was  in  1239 
appointed  bishop  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  where  he 
died  in  1250.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Spain 
from  670  to  1236,  edited  by  Schott  (Hisp.  III., 
Francfort,  1603,  4  vols,  folio),  and  a  Vita  et  His- 
toria  Translationis  S.  Isidori,  of  which  the  first 
part,  treating  the  life  of  the  saint,  is  found  in 
Act.  Sanct.,  April  4;  and  the  second,  contain- 
ing polemics  against  the  Cathari,  was  separately 
edited  by  Mariana  (Libri  tres  contra  Albigensium 
errores,  Ingolstadt,  1613),  and  is  found  in  Bib. 
Patr.  Max.,  xxv.  The  polemics  is  passionate 
and  supercilious,  but  not  without  historical  and 
archaeological  interest.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

LUKE  the  evangelist,  and  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. —I.  The  Man.  The  name 
Luke  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  its  bearer  is  spoken  of  by  Paul  as  his 
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"fellow-worker"  (Philem.  24),  his  "companion" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11),  and  the  "beloved  physician" 
(Col.  iv.  14).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one 
and  the  same  person  is  alluded  to  in  these  pas- 
sages, from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  whose 
author  this  Luke  was,  we  learn  further,  that  he 
was  with  Paul  at  Troas  on  his  second  missionary 
tour  (52  A.D.),  and  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  10  sqq.).  Here  he  seems  to 
have  tarried  till  Paul  met  him  again  on  his  third 
missionary  tour  (58  A.D.),  and  took  him  with 
him  to  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem.  Luke  also  ac- 
companied Paul  on  his  journey  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome.  With  this  circumstance  the  notices  of 
his  life  in  the  New  Testament  conclude.  Euse- 
bius  (H.E.,  3,  4),  Jerome  {Be  vir.  ill.,  7),  Theophy- 
lact,  and  others,  speak  of  Antioch  in  Syria  as  his 
place  of  residence.  The  notices  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  or  one  of  the  two  disci- 
ples whom  Jesus  met  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  are 
at  variance  with  the  prologue  of  Luke's  Gospel 
(i.  1-4).  It  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined 
whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile ;  but  the 
latter  seems  probable,  as  he  seems  to  be  distin- 
guished by  Paul  from  those  who  were  of  the 
circumcision  (Col.  iv.  11,  14).  Jerome  says 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Patrse  in  Achaia, 
"  and  was  buried  at  Constantinople,  to  which  city 
his  bones,  and  those  of  the  apostle  Andrew,  were 
transferred  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantine" 
(De  vir.  ill.,  7).  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  3, 
ado.  Jul.,  1,  73)  affirms  that  he  died  a  martyr. 

II.  His  Writings.  —  The  early  Christian 
Church  was  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Luke  as 
their  author.  Irenseus  (Hcer.  3,  1)  testifies,  with 
reference  to  the  Gospel,  that  Luke,  as  the  compan- 
ion of  Paul,  committed  to  writing  the  Gospel 
Paul  communicated  to  him.  Origen  and  Euse- 
bius  also  agree  in  ascribing  the  Gospel  to  Luke  ; 
and  Eusebius  mentions  that  some  thought  Paul 
refers  to  Luke's  Gospel  when  he  speaks  of  "  my 
gospel"  (Rom.  xvi.  25;  2  Tim.  ii.  8).  The 
Muratorian  canon,  in  giving  Luke,  records  the 
testimony  of  Tertullian  and  others,  according  to 
which  Marcion  made  selections  from  Luke's  Gos- 
pel, which  he  put  together  to  form  a  new  Gospel 
of  his  own.  Luke's  Gospel  is  also  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Clementine  Homilies. 
Papias,  it  is  true,  does  not  quote  it ;  but  this  neg- 
lect cannot  be  regarded  as  a  witness  against  the 
existence  of  the  Gospel,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  only  a  fragment  of  Papias  remains. 

The  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Acts  are  equally  strong.  It  is  first  quoted  in  a 
letter  of  the  congregation  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.,  5,  2).  There  are  express  references  to 
it  as  the  work  of  Luke,  in  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  others.  We 
have  evidence  that  it  was  used  in  the  year  170, 
and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  it  was  regard- 
ed as  canonical  in  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  North  Africa. 

Luke  defines  the  purpose  of  his  Gospel,  in  the 
prologue,  to  be,  to  confirm  a  certain  Theophilus 
in  _  the  assurance  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
things  he  had  been  instructed  in.  Was  this  pro- 
logue meant  to  include  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
as  well  as  the  Gospel?  and  had  the  author  the  defi- 
nite plan  of  writing  both  works  when  he  put  his 


pen  to  the  Gospel  ?  This  cannot  by  any  means 
be  affirmed  with  certainty.  Luther  thought  the 
object  of  the  Acts  was  to  hold  up  before  the 
world  the  great  doctrine  that  we  are  all  justified 
by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Griesbach  affirmed  its 
purpose  to  be  apologetic,  —  to  vindicate  Paul  over 
against  the  Judaizing  party.  Schneckenburger, 
with  his  customary  acuteness  (Ueber  d.  Zweck  d. 
Apg.,  1841),  carried  this  theory  farther  by  empha- 
sizing the  difference  between  Peter  and  Paul. 
According  to  Bam-  and  the  Tubingen  school, 
however,  the  Acts  has  a  conciliatory  aim.  It  was 
written  by  a  representative  of  the  Pauline  school 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  Pauline  and  Judaic 
Christianity.  Both  of  these  theories  lack  founda- 
tion. If  the  aim  of  the  writer  was  to  vindicate 
Paul,  why  did  he  direct  his  work  to  a  Gentile 
(Theophilus),  and  to  Gentile  readers?  Or,  if  it 
was  to  reconcile  the  Pauline  and  Judaic  types  of 
Christianity,  how  did  the  author  come  to  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  in  reject- 
ing Christ  (Acts  ii.  23),  and  the  universal  char- 
acter of  Christianity?  Lekebusch  (D.  Composition 
u.  Entstehung  d.  Apg.),  and  Meyer  in  his  Commen- 
tary, have  fully  shown  up  the  untenableness  of 
these  theories. 

The  accepted  view  is  the  true  one,  that  the 
author  intended  to  write  a  history,  and  not  an 
apologetical  tract.  He,  no  doubt,  had  a  definite 
plan  ;  but  that  he  set  out  to  write  a  party  docu- 
ment cannot  be  made  out.  In  the  Gospel,  Luke 
makes  prominent,  as  none  of  the  other  Gospels 
do,  the  universal  aim  of  Christianity ;  and  in  the 
Acts  he  confirms  this  idea  from  the  historical 
progress  of  Christianity.  The  object  of  the  Acts 
is  to  show  how  Christianity  passed  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  apostles,  and  became  firmly  estab- 
lished among  the  Gentile  nations. 

According  to  Luke's  prologue,  many  had  already 
written  accounts  of  Christ's  life.  It  also  appears 
there,  that  Luke  had  examined  these,  and  stood 
in  a  personal  relation  to  the  "eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word"  (Luke  i.  2).  Thus  his 
sources  were  twofold, — the  apostles  and  docu- 
mentary records.  In  regard  to  the  records,  some 
have  held  that  Luke  had  before  him  the  present 
Gospel  (or  a  prior  Gospel)  of  Mark ;  others,  the 
original  Matthew,  or  both.  Weiss,  in  his  thorough 
and  acute  works  on  the  Gospels,  holds  that  an 
original  Matthew  (the  teyia)  existed  before  Mark ; 
that  our  present  Matthew  followed,  and  finally 
Luke.  Godet,  in  the  course  of  his  Commentary  on 
Luke,  tries  to  show  its  complete  independence  of 
both  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  the  notice  in  the 
prologue  of  Luke  does  not  indicate  what  the  rec- 
ords were  which  he  used ;  and  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  seem  (Luke  i.  1)  that  he  had  in  mind  more 
than  two.  The  results  of  modern  criticism  go 
rather  to  confirm  the  old  view,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  is  older  than  Matthew  and  Mark. 

The  sources  from  which  Luke  drew  for  the 
Acts  were,  without  doubt,  (1)  the  personal  remi- 
niscences he  got  from  Paul,  Mark  (Col.  iv.  10, 14), 
Philip  (Acts  xxi.  8),  and  others  (xxi.  17  sqq.), 
(2)  personal  observation  of  his  own  (the  latter 
portion  of  the  Acts),  and  (3)  documents. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Acts,  Luke 
records  that  Paul  continued  to  labor  for  two  years 
as  a  prisoner  in   Rome.     This  book,  therefore, 
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could  not  have  been  written  before  64.  The 
opinion  was  almost  unanimous,  before  Kaiser,  De 
Wette,  and  Credner,  that  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  were  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  view,  which  is  still  held  by 
Lange,  Ebrard,  Godet,  Van  Oosterzee,  [Alford, 
Plumptre,  Farrar,  Schaff,  Riddle,  etc.],  is  denied 
by  Bleek,  Reuss,  Meyer,  Keim,  Holtzmann,  and 
others,  who  hold  that  the  description  in  Luke 
xxi.  20  sqq.  presupposes  the  catastrophe  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  preceding- 
paragraphs  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  and  this  must  be  regarded 
as  the  only  tenable  opinion.  There  can  be  little 
room  for  doubting  that  both  the  third  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  are  by  the  same  author.  The  style,  both 
in  the  construction  of  the  sentences  and  the  use 
of  words,  as  well  as  the  agreement  in  doctrine, 
go  to  prove  this.  Schleiermacher  originated  the 
hypothesis,  which  Bleek  and  De  Wette  followed, 
that  the  passages  in  Acts  in  which  the  author 
places  himself  among  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
events  narrated,  using  the  pronoun  "we  "  (Acts  xvi. 
10-17,  xx.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16),  are 
by  Timothy.  But  this  view  lacks  all  foundation, 
and  is  directly  contradicted  by  such  passages  as 
Acts.  xx.  4  sq.  The  Tubingen  school  has  denied 
that  Luke  is  the  author  of  Acts,  on  the  ground 
of  alleged  inaccuracies  of  statement,  which  are 
shown  up  by  a  comparison  with  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  subsequent  course  of  history  (see 
Acts  xv.,  xxi.  25),  and  of  the  whole  relation  which 
the  author  represents  Paul  as  holding  to  the 
Jews,  and  which  a  companion  of  Paul  could  not 
have  done.  Many  passages  have  been  declared 
ui i historical,  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  they 
relate  miraculous  cures;  or  because  Paul  could 
not  have  given  the  account  of  the  vision  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  or  have  accommodated  himself 
to  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24-27).  But 
all  such  criticism  is  assumption.  Why  did  the 
writer,  if  he  belonged  to  a  later  age,  break  off 
so  abruptly  with  Paul  as  a  prisoner  in  Rome? 
There  is  no  other  tenable  view  than  that  held  by 
the  early  Church,  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the 
Acts  as  well  as  of  the  third  Gospel.  The  modern 
hypotheses  have  furnished  by  their  inconclusive- 
ness  a  negative  argument  in  confirmation  of  this 
view. 

Writers  of  the  early  church  were  inclined  to 
ascribe_  a  part  of  the  Gospel  to  Paul.  Irenaeus 
(Hcer.  iii.  1)  and  Eusebius  expressly  affirm  that 
Luke  put  down  the  Gospel  he  received  from  Paul. 
Origen  held  the  same  view  (Euseb.  vi.  25).  From 
these  testimonies  it  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute 
that  Paul  exerted  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
theological  views  of  Luke.  The  third  Gospel 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  bears  the  un- 
mistakable impress  of  the  Pauline  spirit.  Besides 
special  coincidences  (e.g.,  Luke  xxii.  19,  20 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  l:j  S(1q.);  it  is  the  freedom  of  divine  grace,  and 
the  universality  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  which 
characterize  the  Gospel.  As  illustrations  may 
be  mentioned  Luke  iii.  23-38  (which  derives  the 
descent  of  Jesus  from  Adam  and  God),  ii.  31,  32, 
iv-  ao-27,  ix.  52-56,  x.  1-24  (the  mission  of  the 
seventy),  30-37,  xvii.  11-19,  etc. 

1  he  Acts  has  not  such  a  decided  Pauline  cast, 
or,  at  least,  it  is  not  made  so  prominent.     Com- 


paratively few  of  the  characteristic  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity are  brought  out.  The  ever-recurring  ideas 
are  the  necessity  of  repentance,  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  crucified  (according  to  God's  plan)  and  risen 
Saviour,  and  baptism  in  his  name.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  the  author  directly  combating  the  views 
of  the_  Judaic  party,  as  Paul  does  in  his  Epistles 
(Galatians,  etc.).  The  work  appears  as  an  histori- 
cal commentary  upon  Paul's  fundamental  princi- 
ple,—the  gospel  for  the  Jews  first,  but  none  the 
less  for  the  Gentiles.  In  general,  it  refutes,  by 
the  succession  of  events  it  details,  the  Judaistic 
attacks  upon  Paul. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  generally  acknowledged 
that  Luke  follows  a  definite  method.  He  is  the 
first  of  the  evangelists  who  proceeds  on  an  histori- 
cal plan.  The  words  of  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel 
(Luke  i.  3),  "  It  seemed  good  to  me  to  write 

unto  thee  in  order,"  at  first  make  the  impression 
that  Luke  followed  a  chronological  arrangement ; 
but  a  perusal  of  the  Gospel  shows  that  he  was  as 
much  influenced  by  considerations  of  the  matter  as 
of  time.  After  detailing  the  events  of  the  infancy 
of  Jesus,  he  divides  his  healing  activity  into  three 
periods:  (1)  Galilean  ministry  (iv.  14-ix.  50); 
(2)  Journeying  towards  Jerusalem  (ix.  51-xix. 
27,  or  xviii.  30?),  a  section  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  peculiar  to  Luke ;  (3)  Arrival,  activity, 
and  death  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  resurrection 
(xix.  28-xxiv.  53). 

The  arrangement  of  the  Acts  surprises  us  by 
its  correspondence  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
Gospel.  We  may  look  upon  it  as  an  historical 
demonstration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's 
command  to  his  disciples  (Acts  i.  8)  to  be  his 
witnesses  (1)  in  Jerusalem,  (2)  in  all  Judaea  and 
Samaria,  and  (3)  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.  The  current  division  into  two  parts  — 
(1)  i.-xii.,  in  which  Peter  is  the  central  figure, 
and  (2)  xiii.-xxviii.,  in  which  Paul  is  the  central 
figure  —  must  be  given  up.  As  in  the  Gospel,  so 
here,  we  find  an  introduction  (Acts  i.),  giving  an 
account  of  the  ascension,  and  completion  of  the 
number  of  the  apostles.  The  rest  of  the  book 
falls  into  three  parts :  (1)  Establishment  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (ii.-vi.  7) ;  (2)  Transition  to 
labors  among  the  Gentiles  (vi.  8-xii.) ;  (3)  Found- 
ing and  confirmation  of  the  churches  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  the  last  labors  of  Paul  (xiii.-xxviii.). 

Lit.  —  [Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 
Origen:  Homilies;  Eusebius  (fragments);  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  :  Syriac  version  and  an  English 
translation  in  2  vols.,  ed.  by  R.  P.  Smith,  Oxford, 
1858-59  ;  Euthemius  Zigabenus  ;  Theophy- 
lact;  (of  modern  times)  Bornemann:  Scholia 
in  Luc,  Leipzig,  1830;  De  Wette,  3d  ed.,  1846; 
Alford  ;  Meyer  (6th  ed.  by  B.  Weiss,  1878)  ; 
James  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  1851,  3  vols. ; 
Wordsworth  ;  Godet  (one  of  the  best),  English 
translation,  Edinburgh,  1875,  2  vols.,  and  New 
York,  1881;  Van  Oosterzee,  3d  ed.,  Bielefeld, 
1877  (English  translation  by  Schaff  and  Stak- 
huck,  in  Lange  Series,  New  York,  1866);  Bishop 
Jones,  in  Speaker's  Commentary,  London,  1878 ; 
J.  Chr.  K.  v.  Hofmanx,  Nirdlingen,  1878;  C.  F. 
Keil,  Leipzig,  1879;  MacEvilly,  Dublin,  1879; 
Plumptre,  in  Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English 
Readers,  London,  1879;  F.  W  Farrar,  Cam- 
bridge, 1880;  Riddlk,  in  International  Commen- 
tary, New  York,  1882.  —  Other  works.    Schleier- 
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macher  :  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  Berlin, 
1817  (Eng.  trans,  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  London, 
1825)  ;  James  Smith  :  Dissertation  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  Luke,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul,  1848,  4th  ed.,  London,  1880;  Kenan: 
Les  Evangiles,  Paris,  1877 ;  George  P.  Fisher  : 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1877,  pp. 
286-320;  Scholten:  Das  Paulin.  Evangelium. 
Kritische  Untersuchungen  des  Evangeliums  nach 
Lukas  u.  seines  Verhdllnisses  zu  Marcus,  Matthaus 
u.  der  Apostelgesch.  (from  the  Dutch),  Elberfeld, 
1881 ;  Schaff  :  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Rev.  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  648-675,  and  the  Introductions 
to  the  New  Testament  of  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Reuss, 
Davidson,  etc.  For  literature  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  see  that  art.,  to  which  add  The  Com- 
mentary of  C.  F.  Nosgen,  Leipzig,  1882;  and 
Karl  Schmidt  :  Die  Gleiubwurdigkeit  der  Aposiel- 
geschichte,  Erlangen,  1882.]  GUDER. 

LUKE  OF  PRAGUE,  b.  about  1460;  d.  at 
Zungbunzlau,  Dec.  11,  1528 ;  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague  ;  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(which  article  see)  in  1480;  was  elected  bishop 
in  1500 ;  and  became  in  1518  president  of  their 
ecclesiastical  council.  In  1491  he  was  sent  by 
the  Unitas  Fratrum  on  a  mission  to  Greece  and 
the  Orient,  in  order  to  discover  some  body  of 
Christians  whose  organization  the  Unitas  could 
use  as  a  model.  In  1497  he  was  sent  on  a  similar 
errand  to  the  Waldenses  in  France  and  Italy; 
and  in  1522  he  opened  negotiations  with  Luther. 
But  no  palpable  results  ensued  from  those  en- 
deavors. He  was  also  a  prolific  writer,  of  a  more 
practical  than  theoretical  turn;  but  most  of  what 
he  has  written  is  lost.  His  moderation,  however, 
connected  with  great  firmness,  contributed  much 
to  the  development,  not  only  of  the  Unitas  Fra- 
trum in  particular,  but,  generally,  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  Bohemia. 

LULLUS,  an  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  was  for 
many  years  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Boniface, 
and  was  by  him  ordained  a  bishop,  and  nominated 
his  successor  in  the  see  of  Mayence.  His  ambi- 
tion, it  would  seem,  implicated  him  in  a  long 
controversy  with  Abbot  Sturm  of  Fulda,  another 
disciple  of  Boniface,  who  endeavored  to  vindicate 
the  independence  of  his  monastery  against  en- 
croachments of  the  episcopal  authority.  Proba- 
bly at  the  instance  of  Lullus,  Sturm  was  banished, 
in  763,  by  King  Pepin,  to  the  monastery  of 
Jumieges ;  but  Lullus  experienced  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  him  return  to  Fulda,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  monastery  confirmed  by  the  king. 
As  an  offset  to  this  disappointment,  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Hersfeld,  where  he  died  in  786. 
See  Rettberg  :  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands, 
i-  573.  j.  weizascker. 

LULLUS,  Raymundus  (Don  Ramon  Lull  doctor 
illuminatus) ;  b.  at  Palma,  Majorca,  about  1235 ; 
descended  from  a  rich  and  noble  Spanish  family, 
and  was  educated  at  the  royal  court  of  Aragon, 
where  he  held  the  office  of  gran  senescal,  and  en- 
joyed great  reputation  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
the  world.  But  suddenly  some  external  event 
or  inner  vision  struck  him  with  the  nothingness 
of  the  life  he  led ;  and  a  sermon  he  heard  on  the 
memorial  day  of  St.  Francis  (Oct.  4,  1265)  gave 
that  new  movement  of  his  mind  a  definite  direc- 
tion. He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  di  Com- 
postella,  gave  his  wealth  —  with  the  exception  of 


what  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
family  —  to  the  poor,  and  retired  as  a  hermit  to 
the  mountain  of  Randa  in  Majorca.  In  1271  he 
was  visited  by  new  visions,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  and  heathens 
stood  before  his  eyes  as  the  great  goal  of  his  life. 
The  best  means  of  reaching  that  goal  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  construction  of  a  universal  science, 
which,  by  its  irresistible  argumentation,  should 
convince  even  the  hostile  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  with  inexhaustible  energy  he  con- 
centrated the  whole  fantastic  exuberance  of  his 
mind  on  the  representation  of  that  science  in  an 
appropriate  form,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  which  missionaries  could  be  taught  the 
science,  and  provided  with  sufficient  knowledge, 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  in  order  to  apply  it 
according  to  its  chief  purpose. 

From  the  church  and  the  popes,  whom  he  never 
grew  tired  of  soliciting,  he  received  no  aid.  At 
the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311)  he  barely  succeeded 
in  having  chairs  of  Oriental  languages  established 
at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  A  little  more 
encouragement  he  obtained  from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Aragon,  and  from  the  universities ; 
he  having  taught  his  science  at  various  times  and 
places  with  great  success.  What  he  did  he  had 
to  do  unaided.  He  learned  Arabic,  and  made 
three  missionary  tours  himself  among  the  Sara- 
cens. The  first  time,  he  went  from  Genoa  to 
Bugia,  the  capital  of  Tunis  (1292) ;  challenged 
the  Arab  scholars  to  a  formal  disputation  ;  made, 
as  it  would  seem,  considerable  impression,  but 
was,  for  that  very  reason,  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.  The  second  time,  he  went  from  Spain 
to  Bona  (1309) ;  visited  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but 
was  in  Bugia  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  mob 
only  by  the  aid  of  an  Arab  philosopher,  Homer. 
The  third  time,  he  went  again  directly  to  Bugia 
(1314),  and  kept,  for  some  time,  quiet  among 
the  Christian  merchants ;  but,  when  he  began  to 
preach  publicly  against  Islam,  he  was  stoned  out 
of  the  city,  and  left  dying  on  the  seashore.  A 
Christian  sea-captain  found  him,  and  brought 
him  on  board  his  vessel ;  but  he  expired  shortly 
after  (June  30,  1315),  thus  sealing  by  his  death 
the  great  idea  of  his  life,  —  to  conquer  Islam,  not 
by  the  sword,  but  by  preaching. 

The  writings  of  Lullus,  in  Latin,  Arabic,  and 
Spanish,  are  very  numerous.  A  catalogue  in  the 
Library  of  the  Escurial  enumerates  four  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  number  agrees  with  that  given 
by  Wadding  (Scriptores  Min.)  and  N.  Antonio 
(Biblioth.  Hisp.  Vet.,  ii.  122).  Most  of  these  writ- 
ings, however,  remain  unpublished  in  Spanish, 
French,  and  German  libraries.  Published  are 
those  of  his  works  which  pertain  to  his  new  sci- 
ence, Opera  quce  ad  artem  universalem  pertinent, 
Strassburg,  1598,  and  often  afterwards.  His 
Magna  ars  a  curious  development  of  scholasticism, 
made,  indeed,  a  kind  of  sensation  in  its  time, 
and  exercises  still  a  kind  of  fascination  on  the 
student.  Of  great  interest  are  also  his  works 
against  Averroes  and  the  Averroists,  Duodecim 
principia  philosophies  contra  Averroistos;  De  repro- 
batione  Averrois ;  Liber  contradictionum  inter  M.  et 
Averroistam,  etc.  His  Obras  rimadas  were  pub- 
lished at  Palma,  1859.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  by  Ivo  Salzinger  (Mayence,  1721-42,  in  10 
vols.),  was  never  completed. 
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The  church  long  hesitated,  not  knowing  wheth- 
er she  should  recognize  Lullus  as  a  martyr  and 
saint,  or  condemn  him  as  a  heretic.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  inquisitor  of  Aragon  formally 
accused  him  of  heresy;  and  some  of  his  works 
were  actually  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
Afterwards  the  Jesuits  proved  very  hostile  to 
him ;  but  he  was  warmly  defended  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Antonio,  Wadding,  and  others,  and,  among 
Protestant  church  historians,  by  Neander.  See 
Perroquet:  Vie  de  R.  L.,  Vendome,  1667  ;  Low : 
De  vita  R.  L.,  Halle,  1830;  Helfferich  :  R.  L., 
Berlin,  1858.  WAGENMAM. 

LUNA,  Peter  de.     See  Benedict  XIII. 

LUPUS,  Servatus,  b.  about  805;  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  diocese  of 
Sens;  studied  afterwards  at  Fulda,  under  Raba- 
nus  Maurus,  827-837 ;  lived  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Pious;  and  was  by  Charles 
the  Bald  made  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  instead  of 
Odo,  842.  He  died  after  862,  but  the  exact  date 
is  unknown.  From  his  letters  it  appears  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  more  prominent 
churchmen,  and  took  a  lively  part  in  all  church 
affairs.  In  the  controversy  between  Gottschalck 
and  Hincmar  he  sided  with  the  former,  and  de- 
fended him  by  letters,  by  larger  works  (De  tribus 
(jucestionibus  and  Collectaneuni),  and  at  the  synods. 
His  works  were  first  edited  by  Baluze,  Paris, 
1664,  afterwards  ofteu,  as,  for  instance,  in  Migne  : 
Patrol,  xix.  See  Nicolas  :  Etudes  sur  les  lettres 
de  Servat-Loup,  Paris,  1861 ;  F.  Sprotte  :  Ser- 
vatus Lupus,  Ratisbon,  1880.  w.  moller. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  the  German  Reformer,  was 
b.  at  Eisleben,  [a  town  in  Saxony,  not  far  from 
"Wittenberg],  Nov.  10,  1483 ;  d.  at  the  same 
place,  Feb.  18,  1546.  His  father  was  a  miner, 
but  had  been  a  "genuine  peasant "  (rechter  Bauer), 
as  his  son  himself  once  said.  His  mother  is 
specially  praised  by  Melanchthon  for  her  "  mod- 
esty, fear  of  God,  and  habits  of  prayer."  They 
brought  up  Martin  very  strictly,  but  left  upon 
his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  moral  ear- 
nestness and  honesty.  He  was  sent  to  the  Latin 
school  of  Mansfeld,  from  which  he  passed  in 
1497  to  Magdeburg,  and  1498  to  Eisenach,  where 
he  had  relatives.  With  others  of  the  poorer 
boys,  he  sang  in  front  of  the  houses,  asking  for 
bread  for  God's  sake  (panem  propter  Deuni);  and 
attracting  the  notice  of  Ursula,  the  wife  of  Kunz 
C'otta,  he  was  taken  in  and  kindly  treated  by 
her.  Trebonius  was  then  teaching  at  Eisenach  -f 
and  Melanchthon  says  that  the  scholar  from 
Eisleben  manifested  "a  keen  power  of  intellect, 
and  was,  above  all,  gifted  for  eloquence."  In 
loOl  he  entered  the  university  of  Erfurt,  took 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  1502,  and  the  master's 
in  1505.  (He  was  set  apart  by  his  parents  for 
the  career  of  a  lawyer.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  Terri- 
ble fears  now  began  to  oppress  his  mind.  The 
death  of  a  dear  friend,  perhaps,  contributed  to 
produce  this  experience ;  and  inward  anxiety, 
which  would  not  be  quieted,  induced  him  to 
wrm  the  sudden  resolution  of  becoming  a  monk, 
lemfied  by  a  storm,  he  entered  the  Augustine 
convent  at  Erfurt,  July  17,  1505,  and  in  1507  was 
ordained  priest.  He  was  zealous  in  the  practice 
oi  the  monastic  rules,  but  no  less  so  in  the  study 
oi  theology,  and  almost   committed  to  memory 


the  works  of  Gabriel  Biel  and  D'Ailly,  while  he 
sedulously  read  Occam  and  Gerson.  But  the 
conflict  going  on  in  his  soul,  and  the  doubts  of 
his  own  salvation,  pious  exercises  failed  to  put 
to  rest.  In  spite  of  them,  these  doubts  grew 
more  clamorous;  but  he  eagerly  caught  at  the 
advice  of  an  old  teacher  of  the  convent,  who 
directed  him  to  the  article  on  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  It  was,  however,  the  vicar  of  the  order, 
John  of  Staupitz,  who  became  his  most  influen- 
tial human  guide.  (But  that  which  was  decisive 
in  this  stage  of  his  "experience  was_the  Bible,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  immersed  himself.  J 

In  1508  Luther  was  called  to  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  He  was 
subsequently,  for  some  unknown  cause,  called 
back  to  Erfurt,  remaining  there  three  terms 
(Semester),  and  was  despatched  in  1511  to  Rome, 
in  the  interests  of  his  order.  The  exhibitions  of 
ecclesiastical  corruption  which  came  under  his 
observation  did  not  at  the  time  occasion  any  re- 
volt in  his  mind.  At  a  later  period  he  volunta- 
rily became  the  assistant  of  the  city  preacher  of 
Wittenberg,  and  preached  with  great  vigor  and 
earnestness.  His  mind  turning  away  from  phi- 
losophy, he  earnestly  sought  for  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones  (nucleum  nucis, 
medullam  ossium,  Ep.  i.  6).  He  sought  to  pre- 
sent to  his  hearers  the  saving  truth,  especially 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Psalms ; 
and  it  was  in  the  study  of  these  books,  that,  as 
Melanchthon  has  said,  the  light  of  the  gospel 
first  dawned  on  him.  We  possess  a  manuscript 
of  his  lectures  upon  the  Psalms,  delivered  between 
1513  and  1516.  Amongst  the  human  instruments 
who  influenced  his  opinions,  Augustine  was  the 
chief.  And  at  this  period  Luther  taught  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  God-given;  and  he  even 
had  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
faith,  the  "  short  way  "  to  that  righteousness,  than 
Augustine  himself.  In  1516  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  was  strongly  influenced  by,  the 
mysticism  of  Tauler  and  the  German  Theology,  of 
which  he  published  editions  in  1516  and  1518. 
Although  he  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  he  had  already  come  substantially  to 
his  later  views  on  the  plan  of  salvation.  £_In 
agreement  with  the  teaching  of  the  mystics,  he 
regarded  as  fundamental  the  personal  relation  of 
the  individual  to  Christ  by  faith)  Faith  he  iden- 
tified with  pure  and  unselfish  devotion.  It  re- 
quires the  renunciation  of  the  selfish  will,  which 
comes  from  the  devil,  and  is  the  fundamental  sin. 
Faith  and  hope  go  out  to  Christ,  who  alone  has 
fulfilled  the  law,  and  was  crucified  for  us;  so 
that  we  can  say,  "  Thou  art  my  righteousness, 
but  I  am  thy  sin  "  (es  justitia  mea,  ego  autem  sum 
peccatum  tuum). 

Luther  was  not  aware  that  his  beliefs  were 
in  conflict  with  the  opinions  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  Church.  In  opposition  to  the 
then  custom,  he  called  upon  the  bishops  to  rec- 
ognize preaching  as  the  principal  duty  of  their 
office  ;  and  held  that  the  sermon  ought  to  be  free 
from  expressions  of  human  opinion,  legendary 
stories,  and  the  like,  and  should  go  beyond  the 
department  of  morals  and  works,  to  that  of  faith 
and  imputed  righteousness.  The  thought  never 
occurred  to  him  that  his  views  were  out  ot 
accord  with  those  of  the  Church ;  and  the  idea 
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had  not  yet  crossed  his  mind  of  doubting  its 
supreme  authority.  Xothing  is  more  striking 
than  his  utter  failure  to  observe  that  he  -was 
holding  views  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church, 
and  even  of  Augustine  and  the  mystics.  This 
fact  is  a  remarkable  evidence  that  it  was  not  the 
spirit  of  negation  and  simple  critical  reflection, 
but  a  spirit  of  positive  and  private  thought, 
which  produced  his  views. 

Luther's  writings  of  this  period,  in  which  these 
views  are  expressed,  are  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(1515),  which  the  author  wrote  down  in  Latin, 
an  Introduction  to  the  German  Theology  (1516),  an 
Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  (his 
first  German  work),  the  Our  Father  (1517),  and 
Sermons  on  the  Decalogue  (1518).  His  Letters  also 
admit  us  into  the  state  of  his  mind.  Compare 
Hering  :  D.  Alystik  Luthers,  1879. 

It  was  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wittenberg,  by  Tetze],  under  the  commission 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  which  formed  the 
occasion  for  Luther's  first  conflict  with  the 
Church ;  not,  as  he  thought,  against  the  Church, 
but  for  its  honor.  He  began  by  warning  against 
the  abuse  of  indulgences,  at  the  confessional  and 
from  the  pulpit.  He  next  embodied  his  oppo- 
sition in  Letters  to  the  Magnates  of  the  Church, 
at  least  to  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz.  With  the  letter  to  the 
latter,  he  sent  the  ninety-five  theses  with  which 
he  opened  the  battle  with  Tetzel,  nailing  them, 
on  Oct.  31,  1517,  to  the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche 
(Castle  Church)  at  Wittenberg.  They  contained 
what  his  sermons  had  already  taught ;  namely, 
that  Jesus'  call  to  repentance  demands  that  the 
whole  life  shall  be  an  act  of  repentance,  and 
does  not  refer  to  priestly  confession  and  penance. 
The  Pope's  indulgence  cannot  remove  the  guilt 
of  the  smallest  transgression  :  it  can  only  pardon 
guilt  in  the  sense  of  announcing  what  God  has 
already  done.  The  gospel  is  the  real  treasure 
of  the  church.  Luther  also  allowed  a  sermon 
(Von  Ablass  unci  Gnade)  to  appear,  in  which  he 
warned  against  the  use  of  indulgences. 

What  Luther  was  led  by  an  irrepressible  con- 
viction to  speak  out,  met  with  a  favor  in  Ger- 
many of  which  he  had  not  had  the  slightest 
presentiment.  The  "  theses  went  through  the 
entire  land  in  fourteen  days,  for  everybody  com- 
plained about  the  indulgences ;  and  while  all 
the  bishops  and  doctors  were  silent,  and  no  one 
was  found  to  bell  the  cat,  it  was  noised  about 
that  one  Luther  had  at  last  attempted  the  task." 
Luther  was  driven  to  further  utterances  by  the 
attacks  of  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  Prierias,  the 
Ingolstadt  chancellor  John  Eck,  and  Hoogstra- 
ten.  He  answered  all  four  in  tracts,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  one  against  Eck,  — 
Asterisci  adv.  obelise.  Eccii.  His  most  important 
work  on  the  question  of  the  indulgences  was  his 
Resolutiones  disputationum  de  indulgentiarum  vir- 
tute,  1518.  Two  new  questions  were  suggested 
to  him  in  this  controversy ;  namely,  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacrament  depended  wholly  upon  the 
recipient,  and  that  the  Pope  did  not  possess 
supreme  authority.  He  was  branded  as  a  heretic 
by  his  opponents,  and  cited  to  appear  at  Rome ; 
and  the  cardinal  legate  Cajetan  was  appointed, 
for  the  time  being,  to  bring  him  into  submission. 
With  this  last  purpose  in  view,  a  conference  was 


held  at  Augsburg  (October,  1518)  ;  but  Luther 
insisted  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church, 
and,  refusing  to  recall  his  utterances  regarding 
the  Pope's  authority  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sac- 
rament, appealed  finally  from  the  Pope  to  a 
general  council.  He  already  affirmed  that  there 
had  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
when  there  was  no  papal  primate,  and  this  pri- 
macy did  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  true 
Church. 

The  Pope  still  hesitated  to  break  with  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  was  unwilling  to  deliver  Luther 
up,  and  despatched  his  chamberlain,  Miltitz,  who 
succeeded  (January,  1519)  in  inducing  Luther  to 
promise  silence  for  the  time  being,  and  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Pope,  expressing  his  veneration 
for  the  Roman  Church.  But  in  this  very  letter, 
while  he  allows  the  doctrines  of  the  invocation  of 
saints  and  purgatory,  he  boldly  asserts  that  he 
cannot  believe  that  an  indulgence  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  in  purgatory.  He,  however, 
felt  no  longer  bound  by  his  promise  of  silence, 
when  Eck  challenged  his  colleague,  Karlstadt,  to 
a  disputation  to  be  held  in  Leipzig.  Espousing 
the  part  of  his  friend,  he  disputed  against  Eck 
from  June  27  to  July  16,  1519.  (Compare  Seide- 
mann  :  D.  Leipziger  Disputation,  1843,  and  art. 
Eck.)  Eck  sought  to  prove,  from  Luther's  own 
confession,  that  he  had  fallen  away  from  the 
church.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed 
himself  with  boldness,  denying  the  divine  right 
of  the  Pope  as  primate,  and  affirming  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  was  intrusted,  not  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  Church ;  that  is,  the  body  of  be- 
lievers. Hus's,  or  rather  Augustine's,  words  were 
true,  that  there  is  one  holy  and  universal  Church, 
which  is  the  totality  of  the  elect  (pradestinatorum 
universitas)  :  hence  the  Greek  Church  was  not 
heretical.  Further :  he  affirmed,  that  among  the 
clauses  which  the  Council  of  Constance  at  the 
trial  of  Hus  condemned  as  heretical  were  those 
that  were  genuinely  evangelical.  Thus  he  denied 
the  infallibility  of  general  councils. 

The  Reformer  is  described  at  this  time  as  hav- 
ing been  very  thin,  on  account  of  study,  fertile  in 
words  and  illustrations  in  his  sermons,  and  cheer- 
ful and  friendly  in  his  intercourse.  In  debate  he 
displayed  a  wonderful  freshness  and  vigor,  fear- 
less boldness,  and  also  a  rude  vehemence,  which 
he  did  not  succeed  in  suppressing.  In  1519  he 
published  his  university  lectures  on  Galatians,  in 
bis  smaller  Commentary,  and  a  work  on  the  Psalms 
(Operationes  in  Psalmos). 

His  fame  had  grown  wonderfully,  and  multi- 
tudes of  students  flocked  to  Wittenberg  to  hear 
him.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with,  and 
received  dejoutations  from,  the  Utraquists  of 
Bohemia,  and  from  Italy.  The  Humanists,  too, 
began  to  show  him  their  sympathy.  Melanchthon, 
a  young  representative  of  this  •  tendency,  stood  at 
his  side  from  1518  on.  Luther  wrote  to  Reuch- 
lin  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  under  date  of 
March  28,  1519,  he  expressed  his  esteem  for  that 
scholar.  Princes  also  began  to  extend  to  him 
their  protection;  and  Franz  of  Sickingen  and 
Silvester  of  Schauenberg  offered  him  a  place 
of  safety  in  their  castles.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  Luther  sent  forth  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian noblemen  of  Germany,  August,  1520  {An 
den  christl.  Adel  deutscher  Nation),  urging  them 
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as  laymen  to  take  up  the  work  of  ecclesiastical 
reformation,  which  the  Pope  had  refused,  and 
advocating  the  suppression  of  conventual  estab- 
lishments for  nuns,  the  abolition  of  the  interdict 
and  the  ban,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  temporal  power,  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  etc.  The  tract  De  Captivitale 
Babylon.  ("The  Babylonish  Captivity,"  that  is, 
under  the  Papacy),  which  appeared  about  this 
time,  expressed  the  Reformer's  views  on  the  sacra- 
ments, only  three  of  which  he  retained, — the 
Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  and  repentance,  —  and  in 
the  strict  sense  only  two.  He  denied  transub- 
stantiation, and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  prominent  features 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  and  the  Christian  life 
were  brought  out  in  the  work,  Von  der  Freiheit  e. 
Christenma  nnes  ("  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
Man ").  He  emphasized  personal  union  with 
Christ,  in  whom  we  are  justified  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Word  and  faith.  These  three 
works  may  be  fitly  denominated  as  the  most  im- 
portant ones  for  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
from  his  pen. 

r  On  Sept.  21  Eck  appeared  in  Meissen,  with  the 
papal  ban;  but  Luther  retorted  by  burning  (Dec. 
12)  the  papal  bull  and  decretals  at  Wittenberg. 
He  justified  this  action  in  the  tracts,  Warum  des 
Papstes  u.  seiner  Jiinger  Biicher  verbrannt  sind 
("  Why  the  Books  of  the  Pope  and  his  Disciples 
were  burned  "),  and  Assertio  omnium  articulorum, 
etc.  The  ban  was  the  last  resort  of  the  papal  court ; 
but  the  emperor  (Charles  V.)  did  not  feel  free  to 
execute  it,  and  Luther  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  princes  of  the  empire  at  Worms.  He 
awaited  the  result  of  the  diet  with  composure  of 
mind,  carrying  on  in  the  interval  controversies 
with  Emser  ["  the  scribbler  of  Dresden "]  and 
others.  He  journeyed  towards  the  city,  trusting 
in  God,  and  defying  the  Devil.  The  only  matter 
which  concerned  him  was  the  victory  of  the  truth, 
refusing  any  compromise  with  the  princes,  who 
would  gladly  have  ta,ken  this  occasion  to  get 
redress  for  some  of  their  grievances  against  the 
papalsee.  The  first  (April  17,  1521)  and  last 
question  put  to  him  was  whether  he  was  willing 
to  renounce  his  writings.  After  a  day's  consid- 
eration, he  answered  in  the  negative,  but  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  renounce  them  if  they 
were  shown  to  contain  errors.  His  final  answer 
to  their  reiterated  demands  was,  "  I  shall  not  be 
convinced,  except  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  plain  reason  ;  for  I  believe  nei- 
ther the  pope  nor  councils  alone,  as  it  is  manifest 
that  they  have  often  erred  and  contradicted  them- 
selves. .  I  am  not  able  to  recall,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  recall,  any  thing ;  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  hon- 
est to  do  any  thing  against  conscience.  Here 
1  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me. 
Amen  !  "  (Hier  stehe  ich,  ich  harm  nicht  cinders  ;  Golt 
htlfmir,  Amen!)  In  vain  were  all  endeavors,  in 
public  and  by  a  private  commission  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  to  move  him;  and  his  insistance 
upon  the  article  condemned  by  the  council  was 
decisive,  which  spoke  of  the  "universal  Church, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  elect  "  (numerus  prcedesti- 
nalorum).  On  May  25  the  ban  was  pronounced 
^gainst  him  in  its  severest  form.  But  Luther  left 
»  orms  the  next  day,  composed  in  mind.  On  his 
journey  he  was  seized,  by  the  order  of  his  elector 


(but  not  without  his  own  knowledge),  and  carried 
off  to  the  Wartburg,  [a  romantically  situated  old 
castle  near  Eisenach].  This  was  done  to  protect 
his  person  from  harm. 

Luther's  residence  at  the  Wartburg  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  second  period  of  his  Reforma- 
tory activity, — the  period  of  construction,  not  only 
in  opposition  to  the  activity  of  pulling  down,  but 
also  to  that  of  laying  foundations.  In  the  retire- 
ment of  the  castle,  which  he  called  his  Patmos, 
he  had  time  for  quiet  reflection  and  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  German,  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  make 
the  Reformation  permanent.  It  was  printed  in 
September,  1522,  [and  has  continued  ever  since  to 
be  the  model  of  German  style.  See  the  excellent 
article,  German  Bible  Translations,  in  this 
volume] .  He  also  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Ger- 
man Postilla  here,  and  a  number  of  tracts  and  let- 
ters. Outside  the  Wartburg,  changes  were  going 
forward.  Melanchthon  denied  the  validity  of 
monkish  vows.  Changes  were  made  in  the  pub- 
lic services  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  abolished.  Luther  uttered  his  views  upon 
these  subjects  in  his  De  votis  monasticis  and  De  abro- 
ganda  missa  privata.  But  he  was  conservative,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  tumultuous  interference  with 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  other  old  customs. 
Karlstadt  (at  Wittenberg)  denounced  the  use  of 
pictures  in  the  churches  ,  And  three  fanatics 
arrived  from  Zwickau,  who  professed  to  be  the 
subjects  of  visions,  denounced  infant  baptism,  and 
advocated  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  ungodly. 
Even  Melanchthon  was  at  first  carried  away  by 
them.  But  Luther  spoke  out  with  his  accustomed 
clearness  and  positiveness  against  all  such  errors. 
The  Zwickauer  prophets,  he  declared,  ought  to 
show  their  credentials ;  for  God  never  sent  an 
agent  without  them.  As  for  infant  baptism,  chil- 
dren, it  is  true,  could  not  believe ;  but  faith  might 
be  given  to  them  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  their 
sponsors,  and  a  positive  warrant  for  it  is  given  in 
Matt.  xix. 

Luther  left  the  Wartburg  in  March,  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  retirement.  Arriving  at  Wit- 
tenberg on  the  7th,  he  preached  eight  sermons  in 
succession  on  the  duties  of  love,  order,  and  mod- 
eration ;  and  the  Zwickauer  prophets  shook  the 
dust  from  off  their  feet  as  they  left  the  city. 
Luther  made  public  in  1523  a  new  order  of  ser- 
vice (Formula  missce  et  communionis),  in  which  he 
took  notice  of  the  scruples  of  the  weaker  breth- 
ren. A  subject  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest 
was  the  revival  of  German  devotional  song ;  and 
in  1524  the  first  Wittenberg  hymn-book  appeared, 
with  four  hymns  by  Luther  himself.  About  this 
time  Duke  George  of  Saxony  forbade  the  circu- 
lation of  Luther's  writings.  This  formed  the 
occasion  for  the  Reformer's  work  upon  the  extent 
to  which  obedience  is  due  to  the  civil  authorities 
(Schrift  iiber  d.  iveltliche  Obrigkeit,  wie  we'd  man  ihr 
Gehorsam  schiddig  sei).  Lie  admits  their  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  men,  and 
counsels  authors  and  readers  to  bear  patiently 
the  punishment  of  the  laws  forbidding  the  circu- 
lation of  evangelical  writings,  but  to  disobey 
them.  He  denied  to  them  the  right  of  making- 
laws  for  the  spiritual  concerns  of  man,  or  to  com- 
pel conformity  in  matters  of  faith.  At  a  later 
period  he  advocated   the  protection  of  the  Re- 
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formed  Church  by  the  civil  power.  He  also 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  had  answered  his  book  on  the  sac- 
raments {De  Captivitate  Babyl.),  and  wrote  a  work 
{Contra  Henricum  Regeni)  in  which  he  displays  all 
his  rudeness  of  temper.  But  in  1525  he  showed 
his  kindliness  of  disposition  by  a  request  to  the 
king  for  forgiveness,  which  was  as  humble  as  it 
was  unsuccessful. 

The  most  important  event  in  Luther's  conflict 
with  Catholicism,  his  difference  with  Erasmus, 
now  occurred.  They  had  been  on  intimate  terms ; 
but  Erasmus  had  long  since  taken  offence  at 
Luther's  bluntness,  as  Luther  had  taken  offence 
at  his  ignorance  of  the  method  of  divine  grace, 
and  lack  of  positiveness  and  courage.  In  1525 
Erasmus  put  forward  against  Luther  a  work 
advocating  the  freedom  of  the  will  (De  libero 
arbitrio),  which,  after  long  delay,  Luther  answered 
(1525)  in  his  De  servo  arbitrio,  in  which  he  insists 
upon  the  impotence  of  the  will.  He  teaches  that 
God,  who  knows  all  things,  has  predestinated  all 
things,  and  those  who  are  lost  are  lost  in  con- 
formity with  his  predestination.  If  it  be  object- 
ed that  he  is  able  to,  and  yet  does  not,  change 
the  will  of  the  wicked,  it  must  be  answered  that 
what  he  does  is  right,  and  the  reasons  for  his  act- 
ing or  not  acting  belong  to  the  mysteries  of  his 
majesty.  This  is  the  highest  stage  of  faith,  to 
believe  that  he  is  clement  who  saves  so  few,  and 
just,  who  makes  us  damnable  (capable  of  con- 
demnation) of  his  own  will  (sua  voluntate  nos  dam- 
nabiles  facii) .  Free-will  can  be  predicated  of  God 
alone,  and  man's  will  is  in  all  things  subject  to 
and  ruled  by  the  will  of  God.  Luther  desired 
to  have  these  hard-sounding  doctrines  made  pub- 
lic, but  warned  against  attempts  to  scrutinize  the 
hidden  will  of  God,  and  urged  implicit  trust  in 
his  revealed  Word. 

Luther  now  had  to  contend  principally  against 
the  spirit  of  false  freedom,  a  foe  which  was  mak- 
ing itself  felt  more  and  more  in  the  Church. 
Karlstadt  represented  this  spirit,  and  denied  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
professed  an  intense  spiritualism,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  polygamy  as  admissible, 
etc.  In  the  mean  time,  other  ecclesiastical  and 
social  changes  were  proposed,  such  as  the  revival 
of  the  Mosaic  jubilee  year,  in  which  all  property 
should  revert  to  its  original  possessors.  Munzer, 
the  leader  of  the  Zwickau  fanatics,  labored  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  for  the  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  of  saints,  as  he  understood  it.  Luther 
opposed  Karlstadt's  tendency  in  the  larger  work 
against  the  heavenly  prophets  (  Wider  die  himm- 
lischen  Propheten),  and  answered  the  argument 
from  the  Mosaic  law,  that  Christ  had  abolished  it, 
and  had  himself  become  a  law  to  us.  But  he 
admitted  that  many  excellent  models  were  to  be 
derived  from  Moses  in  the  department  of  civil 
government;  but  such  commands  derive  their 
power  amongst  Christians,  not  because  they  origi- 
nated with  Moses,  but  because  they  are  enjoined 
by  the  civil  authority.  The  fire,  however,  was 
spreading,  and  the  long-feared  revolution  threat- 
ened to  break  out  in  the  Peasants'  War.  Luther 
openly  denounced  Munzer  as  a  false  prophet,  but 
the  peasants  of  Southern  Germany,  he  sought  to 
convince  that  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  was 
not  a  carnal  freedom.     The  strongest  words  he 


directed  to  the  princes ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  mur- 
derous and  looting  gangs  continued  to  spread 
dismay,  he  called  upon  them  in  God's  name  to 
strike  down  the  devilish  opposition  with  stabbing, 
striking,  and  throttling  (Stechen,  Schlagen,  und 
Wiirgeri).  See  the  tracts  Ermalinung  zum  Frie- 
den,  etc.  ("  Exhortation  to  Peace  "),  and  Sendbrief 
von  d.  harten  Biichlein  ("  The  Severe  Tracts  "),  152o.s 
In  this  period  of  trial,  hearing  of  intended  at- 
tempts upon  his  own  life,  and  feeling  himself 
about  to  die,  he  married  (June  13,  1525),  without 
experiencing  the  passion  of  love,  Catharina  von 
Bora,  who  had  been  a  nun.  He  did  it  in  a  spirit 
of  noble  defiance  against  his  enemies,  in  order 
before  his  death  to  give  another  testimony  of  his 
esteem  for  the  marriage-relation,  as  well  as  in  the 
hope  that  the  angels  would  laugh,  and  the  devils 
weep,  at  the  contempt  he  would  thereby  show  for 
the  papal  rule  of  celibacy. 

Luther's  attention  continued  to  be  given  to 
matters  of  church  organization  and  worship. 
In  1526  he  wrote  his  book,  Deutsche  Messe,  etc. 
("  The  German  Mass "),  in  which  he  advocates 
weekly  services  and  the  study  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  urged  catechetical  instruction, 
but  warned  against  making  a  new  law  out  of 
forms  and  formularies.  The  alteration  of  the 
service  of  baptism  is  noticed  in  the  Taufbiichlein 
(1523,  1527).  The  first  evangelical  ordination 
occurred  at  Wittenberg,  in  May,  1525.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  was  now  perfected,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  church  authorities  de- 
fined. They  were  not  to  compel  any  one  to  accept 
the  faith,  or  frequent  the  services  of  religion,  but 
to  put  down  external  offences.  He  advocated  a 
spiritual  supervision  or  episcopacy,  which  was  to 
reside  in  a  higher  class  of  officers.  The  princes 
were  to  appoint  them,  and  they  were  to  institute 
a  system  of  visitation  for  the  churches.  Such 
visitation  was  made  between  1527  and  1529 ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  Luther's  personal  observa- 
tion, he  wrote  his  two  catechisms  (1529). 

The  meaning  and  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  become  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  and 
extensive  differences  between  the  Reformers  and 
their  followers.  Luther  had  already  written 
against  Karlstadt ;  and  he  now  discovered  that 
Zwingli,  Leo  Jude,  and  (Ecolampadius  also  de- 
nied the  real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
He  hastily  identified  the  views  of  the  latter  with 
those  of  the  former,  and  opposed  them  with  pas- 
sionate warmth,  which  rose  to  vehemence;  and 
imagined  he  detected  in  these  "  sacramentarian 
fanatics  "  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Munzer.  In 
1526  he  wrote  against  (Ecolampadius,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Syngramma  Suevicum,  and  also  put 
forth  a  sermon  against  the  "fanatics,"  a  larger 
work,  in  1527  (Dass  diese  Worte  .  noch  feststehen), 
and,  in  answer  to  the  friendly  letters  of  Zwingli 
and  (Ecolampadius,  another  in  1528  (Vom  Abend- 
mahl  Christ),  Bekenntniss) .  He  met  Zwingli  and 
(Ecolampadius  at  Marburg,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  Oct.  1-3,  1529,  came  to  an  unex- 
pected agreement  with  them  on  all  points  except 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  departed,  refusing  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  although  he  promised  them 
love  and  peace.  He  held,  that,  although  the  bread 
and  wine  were  not  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  Christ's  body  was  veritably  pres- 
ent;   and  he   appealed  to   the   simple  words  of 
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institution,  "This  is  my  body."  He,  however, 
constantly  affirmed  that  the  mere  bread  had  no 
virtue,  and  that  it  is  only  by  faith  that  we  get  a 
blessing. 

This  disagreement  with  the  two  Swiss  Reform- 
ers was  permanent,  and  endangered  the  future 
of  the  whole  movement  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  in  this  anxious  condition  of  affairs  that  the 
princes  of  the  empire  met  the  emperor  in  1530  at 
Augsburg.  This  conference  was  to  define  finally 
the  attitude  of  the  empire  to  Protestantism. 
Luther,  left  behind  by  his  elector,  watched  the 
progress  of  the  assembly  from  Coburg.  The  Con- 
fession, however,  which  was  presented  at  Augs- 
burg, was  written  out  by  Melanchthon,  but  was 
the  result  of  previous  labors,  in  which  Luther  took 
part.  Its  articles,  however,  were  not  strong  and 
positive  enough  to  suit  him ;  and,  when  the  pur- 
pose of  the  moderate  party  (Melanchthon)  was 
defeated,  he  could  not  suppress  the  remark  that 
"  Satan  felt  that  your  apology  Leiselreterin  ('  soft- 
stepper  ')  misrepresented  (dissimulasse)  the  articles 
on  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints,  and,  espe- 
cially Antichrist  the  Pope."  He  suspected  Me- 
lanchthon of  the  spirit  of  over-compromise,  and 
became  impatient  at  his  delays  to  write,  but  did 
not  obtrude  his  own  opinions.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  gave  up  all  hope  and  desire  of  a  reconciliation, 
which  was  impossible  "  unless  the  Pope  was  will- 
ing that  the  Papacy  should  be  abolished."  In  this 
whole  matter  of  the  doctrinal  dissent  of  the  Ref- 
ormation and  the  Papacy,  Luther  saw  far  deeper 
than  Melanchthon.  The  emperor,  threatened  by 
the  Turks  from  without,  and.  for  other  reasons, 
did  not  proceed  against  the  Protestants,  who  had 
entered,  for  mutual  protection,  into  the  Smalcald 
League.  It  had  been  Luther's  principle  that  all 
disobedience  to  the  imperial  powrer  in  civil  con- 
cerns was  unjustifiable.  From  this  position  he 
did  not,  even  in  this  emergency,  retreat,  but  had 
recourse  to  the  jurists,  who  held  that  the  emperor 
was  to  be  obeyed  only  as  he  followed  the  prece- 
dent of  law,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  "emperor 
in  his  laws"  was  to  be  obeyed.  This  satisfied 
Luther's  mind ;  and  in  1531  he  preached  and  pub- 
lished a  sermon  (  Warnung  an  d.  Ueben  Deutschen) 
advocating  resistance  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  appealing  to  the  authorities  in  the  depart- 
ment of  jurisprudence. 

The  Pope  still  expressed  himself  as  willing  to 
convene  a  general  council,  and  despatched  the 
legate  Vergerius,  who  met  with  Luther  at  Witten- 
berg. The  Reformer  doubted  the  Pope's  sinceri- 
ty; but,  commissioned  by  the  elector,  he  wrote 
out  articles  for  the  council,  affirming  that  the 
Pope  was  the  "veritable  Endchrist  (Endechrist), 
or  Antichrist,"  and  demanding  that  he  should 
renounce  his  pretensions.  The  council  was,  of 
course,  never  held.  Luther  expressed  his  general 
judgment  of  councils  in  his  book  Von  d.  Conciliis 
u-Kirchen  (1539).  He  here  denied  their  infalli- 
bility, and  affirmed  that  their  business  was  alone 
to  defend  plain,  fundamental  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  the  mean  time,  efforts  were  not  wanting  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  the  Protestants;  and 
Luther  expressed  himself  heartily  in  favor  of  it, 
aiid  m  1537  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  the  mayor 
oi  Basel,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  disturbed 
waters  might  settle  themselves.   In  a  letter  (1538) 


to  Bullinger  he  affirmed,  that,  ever  since  the  Mar- 
burg Conference,  he  had  looked  upon  Zwingli  as 
a  most  excellent  man  (virum  optimum).  Luther 
showed  his  conciliatory  temper  more  conspicuous- 
ly in  his  recognition  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
writing  a  Preface  for  the  Defence  of  their  faith, 
which  they  presented  to  George  of  Brandenburg 
in  1833,  and  another  Preface,  in  1538,  for  the  Con- 
fession which  they  presented  to  King  Ferdinand. 

Within  the  limits  of  his  own  church,  Luther's 
chief  activity  never  lay  in  organization,  but  in 
the  preaching  and  exposition  of  the  Word.  Under 
the  head  of  expository  writings  we  may  mention 
his  Sermons  on  Genesis  (1523-24)  and  Leviticus, 
Lectures  on  Deuteronomy  (1525),  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  Lectures  on  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Xahum,  Malachi,  Isaiah  (1527),  all  in  Latin; 
and  on  Habakkuk,  Jonah  (1526),  Zechariah  (1528), 
Ezekiel  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  and  Daniel  (1530),  in 
German  ;  again  on  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Joel  (after 
1530),  in  Latin;  and  on  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (1526-27).  In  the  department  of  the 
New  Testament  we  may  mention  his  Sermons  on 
1  Peter  (1523),  2  Peter  and  Jude  (1521),  Acts  xv., 
xvi  (1526);  Lectures  on  1  John,  Titus,  and  1  Tim- 
othy and  2  Timothy  (1527) ;  Sermons  on  John 
xvii.  sqq.  (1528,  1529) ;  again  on  1  John  (1530), 
on  Matthew  v.-vii.  and  John  vi.-viii.  (1530-32) ; 
Latin  Lectures  on  Galatians  (1531)  ;  and  large 
Commentary  (1535),  etc.  Luther  continued  to 
preach  in  the  city  church  at  Wittenberg,  even 
after  Bugenhagen  had  become  pastor. 

We  would  be  mistaken  if  we  were  to  imagine, 
that,  as  Luther's  end  drew  nigh,  he  looked  back 
with  complete  satisfaction  upon  the  previous 
years  of  his  life  as  a  period  which  had  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  a  perfect  church  fabric.  On  the 
contrary,  while  he  thanked  God  for  grace  in  the 
past,  he  felt  very  deeply  the  inveterate  hostility 
of  the  world  to  the  gospel,  and  looked  forward,  in 
anticipation,  to  severe  trials  and  judgments  for  the, 
church.  The  state  of  the  world  seemed  to  him 
to  resemble  its  condition  before  the  flood,  or  just 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  indignant] 
at  the  immorality  of  Wittenberg ;  and  while  oni 
a  journey,  in  the  summer  of  1545,  he  threatened 
not  to  return  to  "  that  Sodom."  He  complained 
both  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  nobility,  and  says 
of  the  latter  (1541,  Ep.,  5,  399),  "It  is  true  that 
they  who  are  in  authority  (in  politia)  have  always 
been  and  will  always  be  hostile  to  the  church." 
In  1535  (Ep.  4,  602)  he  had  exclaimed  that  the 
Papacy  was,  after  all,  better  suited  to  the  world; 
for  the  world  wanted  to  have  the  Devil  for  its  god. 
Here  we  may  mention  his  attitude  towards  the 
second  marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  This  prince, 
loving  another  woman  than  his  wife,  secured  the 
opinion  from  the  Reformer,  that,  while  monogamy 
was  the  original  institution  of  God,  cases  might 
arise  to  justify  bigamy ;  but  the  second  marriage 
should,  for  prudential  reasons,  be  kept  secret. 
The  marriage  took  place,  March  3,  1540,  in  the 
presence  of  Melanchthon.  When  the  matter  be- 
came known,  Melanchthon  was  so  troubled  by 
the  criticisms,  that  he  sickened  unto  death ;  while 
Luther  prayed  earnestly  for  his  life,  and  com- 
forted him,  believing  he  could  defend  himself 
satisfactorily  before  God,  though  he  could  not  do 
it  before  man. 

Fresh  efforts  were  made  for  the  union  of  the 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  1540.  But 
Luther  doubted  whether  they  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
God ;  nor  could  he  sympathize  with  Melanchthon 
in  his  endeavors  to  unite  the  different  Protestant 
churches  by  a  skilful  tempering  of  words,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  warn  against  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingli.  He  was  again  incited,  by  what  he  con- 
sidered compromises  of  the  truth,  to  speak  out  in 
a  Short  Confession  of  the  Sacrament  (1544),  in  which 
he  utters  himself  more  warmly  than  ever  before 
against  the  "sacramentarian  fanatics."  Notwith- 
standing this  vehemence,  he  did  have  the  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

On  Jan.  23,  1546,  he  went  by  invitation  to  his 
birthplace,  Eisleben,  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  be- 
tween some  counts.  His  mission  was  successful ; 
but  as  he  retired,  on  Feb.  17,  he  felt  a  pressure 
on  his  chest.  Surrounded  by  friends,  he  repeated 
the  words  of  Ps.  xxxi.  5  ("Into  thy  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit"),  and  died  peacefully.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Schlosskirche  at  Wittenberg. 

Luther's  doctrinal  views  have  already  been  in- 
dicated. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
does  not  write  as  a  theologian,  in  the  strict  sense, 
in  any  of  his  works.  It  was  his  to  discern  with 
a  lifelike  vision,  and  to  bear  witness,  rather  than 
to  formulate  and  systematize.  He  did  not  lack 
the  talent  for  scholastic  treatment,  but  his  utter- 
ances always  depended  upon  personal  experi- 
ences. It  was  this  general  consideration  which 
explains  the  vigor  of  his  preaching.  A  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  between  the  Luther  of  an 
earlier  and  of  a  later  period.  In  regard  to  his 
main  doctrines,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  now 
emphasized  one,  now  another,  phase,  and  some- 
times, at  the  same  period,  seemed  to  contradict 
himself,  simply  because  he  made  the  one  or  the 
other  aspect  more  prominent.  The  greatest 
change  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  Reformer 
took  place  between  1520  and  1525.  He  never  re- 
called his  utterances  about  the  divine  predestina- 
tion expressed  in  the  work  De  servo  arbitrio ;  but 
in  his  later  period  he  directed  his  vision  to  God, 
as  the  God  of  love,  revealing  himself  in  Christ  as 
the  central  point  in  theology. 

Luther's  style  preserved  to  the  end  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  which  characterized  it  at  the  be- 
ginning. His  language  was  pungent,  simple,  and 
clear ;  and  he  kept  equally  free  from  exuberance 
of  feeling  or  fancy,  and  dialectic  subtlety.  The 
fundamental  notion  of  salvation  he  always  brought 
to  the  foreground,  both  in  his  writings  and  ser- 
mons. He  often  condemned  the  allegorical  meth- 
od of  interpretation,  yet  he  himself  uses  it  in 
many  a  passage.  Characteristic  were  his  popular 
wisdom  and  wit,  which  he  was  so  skilful  in  em- 
ploying in  proverbs,  fables,  verses,  etc.  In  1530, 
tarrying  at  Coburg,  he  passed  away  the  time  in 
working  over  the  fables  of  vEsop. 

His  family  life  was  filled  up  with  cheerful  and 
patient  experiences.  It  was  very  human ;  and 
his  letters  and  table-talk  present  us  a  charming 
picture  of  his  love  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
his  thought  for  their  wants.  ["  He  was  eminently 
social  in  his  disposition,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  in  the 
American  Cyclopaedia,  "a  great  lover  of  music  and 
poetry,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father.  He 
liked  to  play  with  his  children,  and  to  gather 
with  them  in  childlike  joy  around  the  Christmas- 
tree.    In  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  friends,  he  lays 


open  his  whole  heart,  and  gives  free  vent  to  his 
native  wit,  harmless  humor,  and  childlike  play- 
fulness and  drollery."]  In  the  company  of  others 
he  shared  heartily  in  festivity ;  but  his  modera- 
tion in  eating  was  a  source  of  constant  surprise  to 
Melanchthon,  who  was  not  able  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  large  proportions  of  his  body.  His  conversa- 
tion was  always  full  of  salt,  perhaps  sometimes 
seeming  vulgar  to  a  delicate  ear.  Melanchthon, 
in  his  funeral  oration,  eulogized  his  dignified  bear- 
ing under  all  circumstances,  his  sincerity  of  heart, 
his  honesty  of  speech.  He  was  always  honorable, 
just,  pure,  and  amiable. 

So  far  as  his  religious  experience  is  concerned, 
Luther  always  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
an  intense  spiritual  conflict,  and  yet  was  always 
assured  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  stood  un- 
daunted and  unanxious  in  the  midst  of  external 
perils.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  constant  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  with  the  Devil ;  yet  he  was  always 
confident  that  the  Devil  could  not  harm  him,  for 
he  whom  the  Devil  and  the  world  hated  so  in- 
tensely, he  used  to  say,  must  surely  please  Christ. 
Ambitious  motives  never  prevail  with  him.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  vocation  revealed  to  him  from  above  which 
determines  him  to  work  and  to  struggle;  and  into 
the  carrying-out  of  that  vocation  he  threw  his 
whole  being.  He  could  leave  the  results  of  his 
work  to  prove  to  the  credulous  that  it  was  really 
of  God.  He  himself  was  confident  of  it  before 
the  results  appeared. 

[Luther  stands  forth  as  the  great  national  hero 
of  the  German  people,  and  the  ideal  of  German 
life.  Perhaps  no  other  cultivated  nation  has  a 
hero  who  so  completely  expresses  the  national 
ideal.  King  Arthur  comes,  perhaps,  nearest  to 
Luther  amongst  the  English-speaking  race.  He 
was  great  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his 
public  career.  His  home  is  the  ideal  of  cheer- 
fulness and  song.  He  was  great  in  thought,  and 
great  in  action.  He  was  a  severe  student,  and 
yet  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  men.  He  was 
humble  in  the  recollection  of  the  designs  and 
power  of  a  personal  Satan,  yet  bold  and  defiant 
in  the  midst  of  all  perils.  He  could  beard  the 
Papacy  and  imperial  councils,  yet  he  fell  trust- 
ingly before  the  cross.  He  was  never  weary,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  creative 
energy.  Thus  Luther  stands  before  the  German' 
people  as  the  type  of  German  character.  Goethe, 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  all  others,  in  this  regard, 
pale  before  the  German  Reformer.  He  embodies 
in  his  single  person  the  boldness  of  the  battle- 
field, the  song  of  the  musician,  the  joy  and  care 
of  the  parent,  the  skill  of  the  writer,  the  force 
of  the  orator,  and  the  sincerity  of  rugged  man- 
hood with  the  humility  of  the  Christian. 

As  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  deify  Luther :  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a  long  time,  the  English  race  failed  to  recog- 
nize his  true  worth,  and  to  appreciate  the  manli- 
ness of  his  character.  Such  writers  as  Coleridge, 
Julius  Hare,  and  Carlyle,  have  given  to  us  a 
better  and  truer  conception  and  admiration  of 
him.  The  latter  says  of  him,  "I  will  call  this| 
Luther  a  true  great  man,  —  great  in  intellect,  in 
courage,  affection,  and  integrity ;  one  of  our  most 
lovable  and  precious  men.  A  right  spiritual 

hero  and  prophet,  and,  more,  a  true  son  of  na-J 
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ture  and  fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and 
many  that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful  to 
Heaven." 

Luther's  hymns  deserve  a  special  mention. 
He  not  only  restored  sacred  song  to  the  church, 
but  was  himself  a  hymn-writer.  The  greatest 
of  his  hymns  is  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  timer  Gott, 
written  in  1529,  upon  the  basis  of  Ps.  xlvi. 
Miss  Catherine  Winkworth,  Carlyle,  and  others, 
have  rendered  it  into  English.  Carlyle's  transla- 
tion — "  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still "  — 
has  succeeded  best  in  retaining  the  tone  of  the 
original.  This  hymn  is  Luther  in  song.  It  is 
pitched  in  the  very  key  of  the  man.  Rugged 
and  majestic,  trustful  in  God,  and  confident,  it 
was  the  defiant  trumpet-blast  of  the  Reformation, 
speaking  out,  to  the  powers  in  the  earth  and 
under  the  earth,,  an  all-conquering  conviction  of 
divine  vocation  and  empowerment.  The  world 
has  many  sacred  songs  of  exquisite  tenderness 
and  unalterable  trust,  and  also  some  bold  and 
awe-inspiring  lyrics,  like  Dies  irae ;  but  this  one 
of  Luther's  is  matchless  for  its  warlike  tone,  its 
rugged  strength,  and  martial-inspiring  ring.] 

Lit.  —  Luther's  Collected  Works  have  appeared 
in  six  editions,  —  at  Wittenberg  (1558),  in  12 
German  and  8  Latin  vols.  ;  Jena  (1555-58),  in  8 
German  and  5  Latin  vols.  (2  additional  vols,  ap- 
pearing in  Eisleben,  1564-65);  Altenburg  (1661- 
64),  in  10  German  vols.  (1  additional  vol.,  Halle, 
1702) ;  Leipzig  (1729-40),  in  23  German  vols. ; 
Halle  (1740-53),  in  24  German  vols.  ;  Erlan- 
gen  and  Erfurt  (1826-73),  in  67  German  (com- 
plete) and  33  Latin  vols.  In  this  edition  the 
oldest  texts  have  been  consulted.  It  is  the  best. 
De  Wette  and  Seidemann  have  edited  Luther's 
Letters,  in  6  vols.  (1825-56) ;  Forstemann  and 
Bindseil,  his  Table- Talk,  in  4  vols.  (1844-48); 
and  Bindseil,  his  Colloquia,  in  3  vols.  (1863-66). 
A  worthy  edition  of  Luther's  complete  works  has 
just  been  made  possible  by  the  munificent  liber- 
ality of  the  Prussian  Government.  For  the  rich 
literature  on  Luther's  life,  see  Vogel  :  Biblioth. 
biograph.  Lutherana,  1851.  Amongst  the  many 
biographies,  that  of  Meurer  (3d  ed.,  Dresden, 
1870)  has  the  advantage  that  it  draws  directly 
from  Luther's  letters.  That  of  Jurgens,  reach- 
ing down  to  1517  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1846-47),  is 
very  rich  and  full,  but  lacks  definiteness  and 
point.  The  work  of  J.  Kostlin — Martin  Luther's. 
Leben.  u.  s.  Schriften,  Elberfeld,  1875,  2  vols,  [and 
by  the  same,  Luther's  Leben,  Leipzig,  1882,  1  vol.  J 
—  may  be  termed  the  first  attempt  to  use  the  exist- 
ing material  [and  is  the  best  biography] .  See  also 
Kostlin  :  Luther's  Theologie,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1863, 
2  vols. ;  Lommatzsch  :  Luther's  Lehre  v.  ethisch 
rehgidsem  Standpunkt  aus,  Berlin,  1879.  [Other 
lives  of  Luther,  by  Melanchthon  (Latin,  1546), 
Mathesius  (1565),  Selnecker  (1575),  Keil 
(1746),  Ukert  (1817),  Stange  (1835),  Pfizer 
(1836;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1840),  Konig  and 
<jElzer  (1851 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Hare  and  Miss 
\V  inkworth,  New  York,  1857),  Audin  (Paris, 

/SI-;  Vols- '  En2-  trans->  1841)>  Barnas  Sears 
(I'nila.,  1850),  Tulloch  (in  his  Leaders  of  the 
Reformation),  Plitt  u.  Petersen  (Leipzig,  1883). 
»ee  also  Carlyle  :  Martin  Luther,  in  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship  ,•  Froude  :  Erasmus  and  Luther,  in 
wort  Essays  on  Great  Subjects ;  August  Baur  : 
-W.  Luther,  Tubingen,  1878 ;  Hering  :  D.  Mystik 


Luthers,  Leipzig,  1S79  ;  Rietschel  :  M.  Luther  u. 
Lgnatius  v.  Loyola,  Wittenberg,  1879;  Fasten- 
rath  :  Luther  im  Spiegel  spanischer  Poesie,  Leipzig, 
2d  edition,  1881 ;  Hasack  :  Dr  M.  Luther  u.  d. 
religiose  Literatur  seiner  Zeii  bis  zum  J.,  1520,  Re- 
gensburg,  1881.  The  best  vindication  of  Luther 
in  the  English  language  is  by  Archdeacon  Hare, 
in  a  long  note  to  his  Mission  of  the  Comforter  (1846), 
afterwards  separately  printed  (1854). — English 
translations  of  Luther's  Works  :  The  Bondage  of 
the  Will,  etc.,  London,  1823;  Commentary  on  the 
First  Twenty-two  Psalms,  London,  1826,  2  vols. ; 
Sermons,  New  York,  1829 ;  Commentary  on  Gala- 
tians,  London,  1838  ;  Select  Treatises  (by  Barnas 
Sears),  Andover,  1846,  Table-Talk  (by "William 
Hazlitt),  London,  1857;  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Jude  (by  E.  H.  Gillett),  New  York, 
1859.]  J.  KOSTLIN. 

LUTHER'S  TWO  CATECHISMS  — the  larger 
one  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  exposition,  and 
the  smaller  one  arranged  in  questions  and  answers 
—  both  appeared  in  1529  ;  but  the  author's  prepa- 
rations for  them  date  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reformatoi-y  activity.  In  1518  Johann 
Schneider  collected  and  published  the  various  ex- 
positions of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  Luther  had 
given  in  his  sermons  and  lectures ;  and  Luther 
himself  was  thereby  led  to  publish  his  exposition 
in  an  authentic  edition.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  Latin  exposition  of  the  Decalogue ; 
and  in  1520  these  sporadic  efforts  came  to  a  pre- 
liminary consummation  in  his  Eyn  kurcz  form  der 
zehnen  gepoth  ;  Eyn  kurcz  form  des  Glaubens  ,  Eyn 
kurcz  form  des  Vatter  Unsers.  After  1524  Luther's 
attention  was  very  strongly  drawn  to  the  school. 
His  An  die  Radherm  aller  stedte  deutsches  lands: 
dass  sie  christliche  schulen  auffrichten  und  hallen 
sollen  caused  many  evangelical  schools  to  be 
founded;  and  those  schools  could  not  fail  to  incul- 
cate the  expediency,  not  to  say  the  indispeusable- 
ness,  of  a  short  but  sound  and  thoroughly  reliable 
handbook  in  the  elements  of  true  Christianity. 
Finally  his  tour  of  visitation  through  Saxony,  in 
1528,  brought  the  matter  to  its  consummation,  by 
showing  him  how  sorely,  in  many  cases,  both  the 
ministers  and  the  congregations  stood  in  need  of 
such  a  book ;  and  in  March,  next  year,  the  large 
Catechism  appeared;  in  July,  the  small, — both 
in  German. 

The  Catechisms  of  Luther,  however,  are  not  the 
first  attempts  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  many  predecessors, — by  Brenz,  Althammer, 
Lachmann,  and  others;  but  they  soon  took  the 
lead.  They  were  immediately  translated  into 
Latin  (the  large,  by  Lonicer  in  May,  and  by  Ob- 
sopous  in  July ;  the  small,  by  Sauromannus  in 
September)  ;  and  the  latter  soon  became  an  al- 
most symbolical  book  in  the  Lutheran  churches. 
It  was  written  after  the  large  one,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  ripe  fruit  of  many  exertions,  the  full  expres- 
sion after  many  trials.  It  is  said  to  be,  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  most  extensively  used  book  ever 
written.  It  consists  of  (I.)  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, (II.)  The  Creed,  (III.)  The  Lord's  Prayer, 
(IV.)  The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,  and  (V.) 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  to  which  is  added, 
in  the  editions  since  1564,  a  sixth  part,  Confession 
and  Absolution,  or  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  whose 
precise  authorship  is  a  little  uncertain,  though 
substantially  it  dates  from  Luther  himself,  and  is 
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found  in  the  edition  of  1531.  There  are,  indeed, 
with  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  editio 
princeps  and  the  next  revised  and  augmented 
editions,  several  nice  questions  of  details  not  yet 
fully  answered ;  for  which  see  C.  A.  G.  v.  Zez- 
schwitz:  System  d.  christ.  kirch.  Katech.,  Leipzig, 

1863-69,  2  vols.  C.  A.  G.  von  ZEZSCHWITZ. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.     In  Europe.     It  is  the 

oldest,  and  probably  the  largest  also,  of  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  which  sprang  from  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  called 
after  the  great  leader  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion (first,  in  derision,  by  Roman  Catholics,  then 
by  the  followers  of  Luther,  although  he  himself 
protested  against  a  sectarian  use  of  his  name). 
Its  usual  title  is  "  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ; " 
" evangelical  "  being  the  name;  " Lutheran,"  the 
surname.  In  Prussia,  and  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many where  the  union  between  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  has  been  introduced  (since  1817),  the 
name  "  Lutheran "  has  been  abandoned,  as  a 
church  title,  for  "  Evangelical,"  or  "  Evangelical 
United "  (evangelisch-unirt).  It  has  its  home  in 
Germany  (where  it  outnumbers  all  other  Protestant 
denominations),  and  in  Scandinavia  (Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway),  where  it  is  the  established,  or 
national  church :  it  extends  to  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces of  Russia,  and  follows  the  German  emigra- 
tion and  the  German  language  to  other  countries, 
especially  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  numerous  denominations.  (See 
next  article.)  Its  total  (nominal)  membership, 
including  the  Lutherans  in  the  union  churches,  is 
Tariously  put  down  at  thirty  millions  (by  Holtz- 
mann  and  Zopffel,  in  Lexikon  fur  Theol.  und 
Kirchenwesen,  1882,  p.  458)  and  at  forty  millions 
(bj  Dr.  Krauth,  in  Johnson's  Cyclopcedia,  iii.  158). 
I.  History.  —  It  may  be  divided  into  five  pe- 
riods. (1)  The  pentecostal  or  formative  period 
of  the  Reformation,  from  the  promulgation  of 
Luther's  ninety-five  theses,  in  1517,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Book  of  Concord,  1580.  (2)  The 
period  of  polemical  orthodoxy,  in  which  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  church  was  scholastically 
defined  and  analyzed  in  opposition  to  Romanism, 
Calvinism,  and  the  milder  and  more  liberal  Me- 
lanchthonian  type  of  Lutheranism  (as  represented 
by  Calixtus),  from  1580  to  about  1700.  (3)  The 
period  of  pietism  (Spener,  d.  1705;  and  Francke, 
d.  1727),  or  a  revival  of  practical  piety  in  conflict 
with  dead  orthodoxy,  from  1689  (when  Francke 
began  his  Collegia  philobiblica  in  Halle)  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Pietistic 
movement  is  analogous  to  the  Methodist  revival 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lutheran  state  churches,  and  did 
not  result  in  a  secession.  (4)  The  period  of 
rationalism,  which  gradually  invaded  the  uni- 
versities, pulpits,  and  highest  judicatories,  and 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  theology  and 
church  life,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  few  Mo- 
ravian communities  were  for  some  time  almost 
the  only  places  of  refuge  for  genuine  piety  in 
Germany.  (5)  The  period  of  revival  of  evangeli- 
cal theology  and  religion  at  the  third  centennial 
celebration  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Claus  Harms'  ninety-five  theses  against 
the  rationalistic  apostasy,  A.D.  1817  In  the  same 
year  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  union  move- 
ment which  brought  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 


confessions  under  one  system  of  government,  but 
called  forth  the  "  Old  Lutheran "  re-action  and 
secession.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  constant 
conflict  between  evangelical  and  rationalistic  ten- 
dencies in  the  Lutheran  and  the  United  Evangeli- 
cal churches  of  Germany. 

On  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
see  the  third  volume  of  Gieseler  (the  fourth  in 
the  English  translation  of  H.  B.  Smith)  and  the 
special  works  of  Marheineke  and  Kahnis;  on 
the  doctrinal  controversies  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  Planck, 
Heppe,  Dorner;  on  the  Lutheran  divines  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Tholuck ;  on  the  whole  his- 
tory, the  resj>ective  sections  in  the  compendious 
church  histories  of  Hase,  Guericke,  Kurtz,  and  H. 
Schmid ;  also  the  arts.  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
etc. 

II.  The  Lutheran  Creed  and  Theology. 
—  The  Lutheran  Church  acknowledges  the  three 
oecumenical  creeds  (the  Apostles',  the  Mcene,  and 
the  Athanasian),  which  it  holds  in  common  with 
other  orthodox  churches,  and,  besides,  six  specific 
confessions,  which  separate  it  from  other  churches ; 
namely:  (1)  The  Augsburg  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melanchthon,  and  presented  to  the  Augs- 
burg Diet  in  1530  (afterwards  altered  by  the 
author  in  the  tenth  article,  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
1540).  This  is  the  fundamental  and  most  widely 
accepted  confession  of  that  church  .  some  branches 
acknowledge  no  other  as  binding.  (2)  The  Apolo- 
gy of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  also  by  Melanch- 
thon (1530).  (3)  and  (4)  Two  Catechisms  of 
Luther  (1529),  a  Larger  and  Smaller-  the  latter, 
for  children  and  catechumens,  is,  next  to  Luther's 
German  version  of  the  Bible,  his  most  useful  and 
best  known  book.  (5)  The  Articles  of  Smalcald, 
by  Luther,  1537  (strongly  anti-papal).  (6)  The 
Formula  of  Concord,  prepared  by  six  Lutheran 
divines  (1577)  for  the  settlement  of  the  Melanch- 
thonian  or  synergistic,  the  Crypto-Calvinistic  or 
sacramentarian,  and  other  doctrinal  controversies 
which  agitated  the  Lutheran  Church  after  the 
death  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  These  nine 
symbolical  books  (including  the  three  oecumenical 
creeds)  were  officially  published  by  order  of  Elector 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  Latin  and  German,  at 
Leipzig  and  Dresden,  in  1580,  under  the  title 
Concordia,  usually  called  The  Book  of  Concord. 
The  best  editions,  next  to  the  editio  princeps,  are 
by  J.  G.  Walch  (1750),  J.  F  Muller  (1847,  3d  ed. 
1869)  ;  and  the  best  English  translation  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  E.  Jacobs  (of  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Penn.),  under  the  title  The  Book  of 
Concord ;  or,  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church.  Translated  from  the  Origi- 
nal Languages,  ivith  Notes.  Philadelphia  (G.  W 
Frederick),  1882  (671  pages). 

Compare,  on  the  Lutheran  symbols,  J.  B.  Carp- 
zov:  Lsagoge  in  libros  Eccl.  Luth.  symb.,  Lips., 
1665,  etc. ;  J.  G.  Walch  :  Introductio  in  I.  Eccl. 
Luth.  symb.,  Jena,  1732;  Kollner  :  Symbolik  der 
evang.  luth.  Kirche,  Hamburg,  1837;  Ch.  P. 
Krauth:  The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its 
Theology,  as  represented  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
etc.,  Philadelphia,  1871 ;  Samuel  Sprecher  (of 
the  General  Synod)  -  The  Ground-work  of  a  System 
of  Evangelical  Luth.  Theology,  Philadelphia,  1879 
(pp.  28-46)  ;  also  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christendom 
(3d  ed.,  1881),  vol.  i.  220-353,  and  vol.  ii.  1-189. 
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On  the  three  different  branches  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  the  bind- 
ing authority  of  the  symbolical  books,  see  next 
article. 

III.  Kelation  to  the  Reformed  Church. 
—  There  have  always  been  two  tendencies  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  churches,  —  one  rigid  and  exclusive, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Formula  Concordia?, 
the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  "new  Lutheran"  school  in  Germany; 
the  other  moderate  and  conciliatory,  represented 
by  the  altered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  by 
Melanchthon  (in  his  later  period,  after  the  death 
of  Luther),  Calixtus,  John  Arndt,  Spener,  Francke, 
Arnold,  Mosheim,  Bengel,  the  Suabian  Lutherans, 
and  those  modern  Lutheran  divines  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  Union,  and  regard  the  differences 
between  the  two  confessions  as  unessential,  and 
insufficient  to  justify  separation,  and  exclusion 
from  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  Luther- 
an Church  is,  next  to  the  Church  of  England,  the 
most  conservative  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  retained  many  usages  and  ceremonies 
of  the  middle  ages  which  the  more  radical  zeal 
of  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Knox  threw  overboard  as 
unscriptural  corruptions. 

The  strict  Lutheran  creed  differs  from  the  Re- 
formed, or  Calvinistic,  in  four  points  (as  detailed 
in  the  semi-symbolical  Saxon  Visitation  Articles 
of  1592)  ;  namely,  (1)  Baptismal  regeneration,  and 
the  ordinary  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation; 
(2)  The  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
"  in,  with,  and  under,"  the  bread  and  wine  (during 
the  sacramental  fruition),  usually  called  by  Eng- 
lish writers  "consubstantiation,"  in  distinction 
from  the  Roman-Catholic  "  transubstantiation ; " 
but  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  Lutheran  symbols, 
and  is  rejected  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  as  well  as 
the  term  "impanation;"  body  and  blood  are  not 
mixed  with,  nor  locally  included  in,  but  sacra- 
mentally  and  mysteriously  united  with  the  ele- 
ments; (3)  The  communicatio  idiomatum  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  whereby  the  attributes 
of  the  divine  nature  are  attributed  to  his  human 
nature,  so  that  ubiquity  (a  conditional  omnipres- 
ence) is  ascribed  to  the  body  of  Christ,  enabling 
it  to  be  really  and  truly  (though  not  locally  and 
carnally)  present  wherever  the  communion  is  cele- 
brated; (4)  The  universal  vocation  of  all  men  to 
salvation,  with  the  possibility  of  a  total  and  final 
fall  from  grace;  yet  the  Formula  Concordia? 
teaches  at  the  same  time,  with  Luther  (De  servo 
arbitrio)  the  total  depravity  and  slavery  of  the 
human  will,  and  an  unconditional  predestination 
of  the  elect  to  everlasting  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  great  mistake  to  identify  the  Lutheran  system 
with  the  later  Arminian  theory.  Melanchthon's 
synergism  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  Ar- 
mmianism,  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  Formula 
ol  Concord. 

Lit.  —  (1)  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  strict 
and  exclusive  type.  Chemnitz  (Loci  Theolocjici, 
loJl),  Jonx  Gerhard  (Loci  Theoloqici,  ed.  Cotta, 
1<  02-81),  Hutter  (1610),  Hafexkeffer  (1609), 
nJfJ  (i655-^),  KiixlG  (1665),  Quenstedt 
r*  .7'  Baier  (1686)>  Hollaz  (1750),  Philippi 
(ot  Rostock,  2d  ed.,  1864-82,  6  vols.),  Luthardt 
(Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  1865,  6th  ed.,  1882), 
J-Homasius    (a    Kenoticist,    Christi  Person   und 


Werk,  1853-61,  3  vols.),  Heinrich  Schmid  (trans- 
lated from  the  5th  ed.  by  Charles  A.  Hay  and 
Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  1876),  Kahnis. 
(Luth.  Dogmatik,  1861-68,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  some- 
what modified,  1874,  1875,  in  2  vols.).  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Thomasius  (in  his  Chris- 
tology),  Von  Hofmann  (in  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment), and  Kahnis  (on  the  Lord's  Supper),  are  not 
strictly  orthodox,  and  depart  from  the  Formula 
of  Concord. 

Compare  also,  for  a  merely  historical  statement 
of  the  system  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  Hase's 
Hutterus  Redivivus  (Leipzig,  1829,  11th  ed.,  1868  ; 
English  translation,  Philadelphia,  1875).  Hase 
himself  is  a  moderate  rationalist,  and  gives  his 
own  views  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  ev.  Dogmatik,  1826, 
6th  ed.,  1870. 

(2)  Lutheran  divines  friendly  to  union  with 
the  Reformed,  and  imbued  more  or  less  with  the 
spirit  of  Melanchthon.  Twesten  (Dogmatik  der 
ev.  luth.  Kirche,  1826-29,  4th  ed.,  1837,  not  com- 
pleted), Knapp  (1827,  etc.,  2  vols.,  English  trans- 
lation by  L.  Woods,  Andover,  1831),  K.  J.  Nitzsch 
(System  der  christi.  Lehre,  1829,  6th  ed.,  1851), 
Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatics,  very  fresh  and 
genial,  1849,  English  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1866). 

The  great  dogmatic  works  of  Rothe,  Jul.  Miiller 
(on  the  doctrine  of  sin),  and  Dorner,  are  not  con- 
fessional. The  Lutheran  Church  of  the  present 
century  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  all  departments 
of  theological  science,  but  only  a  small  number 
of  modern  divines  adhere  to  the  old  Lutheran 
system. 

(3)  On  the  general  difference  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confessions,  see  Gobel  : 
Die  religiose  Eigenthumlickkeit  der  luth.  und  reform. 
Kirche,  1837 ;  Schneckenburger  :  Vergleichende 
Darstellung desluther.  und  reform.  Lehrbegriffs  (very 
acute  and  discriminating),  1855 ;  Jul.  Muller  : 
Lutheri  et  Calvini  sentential  de  Sacra  Cozna  inter  se 
comparatce,  1870,  and  other  works  quoted  in  Schaff 's 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  211. 

IV  Ritual  and  Worship.  —  The  foundation 
of  the  ritual  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  laid  in 
Luther's  work,  Von  ordenung  gotlis  dienst  ynn  der 
gemeyne  ("  The  Order  of  Service  in  the  Church," 
Wittenberg,  1523),  and  his  Latin  (Formula  missce, 
1523)  and  German  missals  (1526).  It  was  his- 
intention  to  retain  all  that  was  good  in  the  service 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  discarding  all  un- 
evangelical  doctrines  and  practices.  Thus,  in  his 
Latin  and  German  litanies  (Latina  litania  cor- 
recta ;  Die  verdeutschte  Litaney),  which  were  in  use 
in  1529  at  Wittenberg,  he  made  certain  correc- 
tions and  additions.  The  Lutheran  Church  uses 
a  liturgy.  The  first  complete  form,  or  Agende, 
was  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia,  1525.  There  is 
no  authoritative  form  for  the  whole  church.  A 
movement  was  set  on  foot  in  1817,  by  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  to  introduce  a  uniform 
Agende ;  but  it  created  intense  excitement,  and 
caused  the  Old  Lutheran  secession.  The  various 
states  of  Germany  have  their  own  Agenden,  which 
differ,  however,  only  in  minor  particulars.  Luther 
introduced  the  use  of  the  vernacular  _  into  the 
public  services,  restored  preaching  to  its  proper 
place,  and  insisted  upon  the  participation  ot  the 
congregation  in  the  services,  declaring  "  common 
prayer  exceedingly  useful  and  healthful "  (cable 
utilis  et  salutaris).    He  rejected  auricular  confession, 
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as  practised  and  required  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  advocated  private  and  voluntary  confession. 
This  practice  has  been  mostly  given  up.  The 
rite  of  exorcism,  which  the  Reformed  churches 
abandoned,  was  retained  and  recommended  by 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Hesshusius,  in  1583,  was 
the  first  to  propose  its  omission ;  and  it  has  since 
fallen  into  oblivion  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
popular  use  of  hymns  was  introduced  by  Luther, 
who  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  singer,  and  by 
his  own  hymns  became  the  father  of  German 
church  hymnody,  which  is  richer  than  any  other. 
(See  Hymnology.)  Congregational  singing  con- 
tinues to  form  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
public  services.  The  great  festivals  of  the  church 
year — such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the 
Days  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  etc.  —  are  observed 
with  religious  services.  The  Reformation  is  com- 
memorated on  the  31st  of  October.  Pictures  are 
admitted  into  the  churches. 

V  Government.  —  The  doctrinal  develop- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  matured  much 
sooner  than  its  organization  and  polity.  Luther 
was  not  an  organizer,  like  Calvin,  or,  at  a  later 
time,  John  Wesley.  The  necessity  of  organiza- 
tion, however,  was  deeply  felt;  and  in  1529  a 
visitation  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  was  prose- 
cuted, and  "  superintendents  "  appointed  for  the 
oversight  of  the  congregations  and  schools.  The 
Order  of  Discipline  of  the  church  in  Saxony  be- 
came the  model  for  other  books  of  discipline.  The 
priesthood  of  all  believers  is  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine, and  the  parity  of  the  clergy  is  recognized. 
In  Sweden,  when  the  whole  country  passed  over 
to  the  Lutheran  communion,  the  Catholic  bishops 
retained  their  titles  (including  that  of  archbishop). 
The  validity  of  the  Swedish  orders,  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  matter 
in  dispute.  The  Danish  Church  likewise  retains 
the  title  of  "bishops."  They  have  no  claim, 
however,  to  apostolical  succession.  The  first 
bishops  under  the  new  Danish  regime  were  called 
"  superintendents  "  (1536),  and  were  consecrated 
by  Bugenhagen.  In  Germany,  church  govern- 
ment is  executed  by  consistories  (composed  of 
ministers  and  laymen)  and  superintendents. 
These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  government, 
examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  appoint  and 
remove  pastors,  fix  salaries,  etc.  In  Germany,  as 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  Lutheran  Church 
is  under  the  governmental  patronage  of  the  vari- 
ous states ;  and  the  support  of  the  congregations, 
and  the  construction  of  church  edifices,  are  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  national  revenues.  The 
supreme  consistory  of  Prussia  since  1852  has 
been  composed,  in  part  of  Lutheran,  and  in  part 
of  Reformed  members.  See  Richter  :  D.  evang. 
Kirchenordnungen  des  16ten  Jahrhunderts,  2  vols., 
Weimar,  1846;  Gesch.  d.  evang.  Kirchenverfassung 
in  Deutschland,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  Lehrbuch  d.  kathol. 
u,  evang.  Kirchenrechts  (revised  by  Dove),  Leip- 
zig, 8th  ed.,  1877;  Lechler:  Gesch.  d.  presbyt. 
u.  synodal.  Verfassung,  Leiden,  1854 ;  Hinschius  : 
Kirchenrecht  d.  Katholiken  und  Protestanlen  in 
Deutschland,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1869-80;  Thudi- 
chum  :  Deulsches  Kirchenrecht,  2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1877-78;  Friedberg:  Lehrbuch  d.  kathol.  und 
evang.  Kirchenrechts,  Leipzig,  1879.  — On  the  gen- 
eral subject,  see  the  arts.  Lutheran  Church  by  C. 
P   Krauth,  in  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  Appletons' 


Cyclopaedia,  and  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong, 
v.  573  sqq.  philip  schaff. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH  (the  Evangelical).  In 
th  e  U  n  ited  States. — Early  History.  Lutherans 
were  among  the  first  European  settlers  on  this 
continent.  They  multiplied  in  a  variable  ratio 
for  two  centuries ;  but  for  the  last  fifty  years  the 
progress  of  this  church  has  been  remarkably  rapid, 
being  promoted  both  by  the  ordinary  and  natural 
growth,  and  by  the  large  and  constant  influx  of 
Lutherans  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It 
now  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  numbers  among 
the  Protestant  communities,  although  in  national 
position  and  public  influence  it  has  not  attained 
the  eminence  occupied  by  other  denominations 
which  in  numerical  strength  fall  much  below  it. 
This  fact  is  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  want 
of  efficient  organization,  to  the  extreme  conserva- 
tism of  the  German  mind,  and  especially  to  the 
continued  dominance  of  foreign  languages,  but 
few  exclusively  English  Lutheran  churches  hav- 
ing been  thus  far  established  in  the  principal 
cities. 

The  earliest  representatives  of  Lutheranism  in 
this  country  came  from  Holland.  They  formed 
a  portion  of  the  first  Dutch  colony,  which  in  1621 
took  possession  of  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Holding  to  a  confes- 
sion that  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Nether- 
land  Reformed  Church  (although  never  sympa- 
thizing with  the  Arminians),  these  Lutherans 
suffered  persecution  from  religious  intolerance, 
which  was  inflicted  by  the  local  colonial  govern- 
ment, but  instigated  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  Amsterdam.  They  never  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  having  their  own  worship,  or  a  pastor 
of  their  faith,  until  the  establishment  of  British 
authority  in  1664.  The  first  clergyman  permit- 
ted to  serve  them  was  the  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabri- 
cius,  who  arrived  in  1669.  Their  first  house  of 
worship  was  erected  in  1671,  a  rude  structure, 
which  was  subsequently  replaced  by  a  more  sub- 
stantial edifice  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Rector  Streets,  where  worship  was  for  a  long 
time  conducted  "  exclusively  in  the  Holland  and 
English  languages,"  although  in  course  of  time 
there  were  considerable  accessions  of  German  and 
French  Lutheran  colonists. 

The  second  distinct  body  of  Lutherans  arrived 
upon  these  shores  from  Sweden,  in  1636,  the  re- 
sult of  a  project  long  and  earnestly  contemplated 
by  that  illustrious  Lutheran  sovereign,  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  colony  •  settled  along  the  Dela- 
ware. It  was  accompanied  by  a  preacher  named 
Reorus  Torkillus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Campanius,  who  was  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  among  the  American  aborigines,  and 
who  translated  Luther's  Catechism  into  their  lan- 
guage. It  was  printed  in  Stockholm,  1696-98, 
and  was  the  first  publication  in  an  Indian  tongue, 
except  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  1061-63.  _ 

Somewhat  later  in  the  same  century  an  incon- 
siderable wave  of  emigration  came  from  Lutheran 
Germany,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  fertile 
agricultural  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Central  New  York,  and  afterwards  as 
far  as  North  Carolina.  These  German  Luther- 
ans proved  to  be  but  "pioneers  of  the  masses 
that  soon  rolled  in  after  them."  In  the  year 
1710,  thousands,  whom  the  devastations  of  war 
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and  the  religious  oppressions  under  Louis  XIV 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  Palatinate,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  Protestant  England,  were  immediately, 
through  the  beneficent  patronage  of  Queen  Anne, 
forwarded  to  America,  and  settled  along  the  Hud- 
son, some  sixty  miles  north  of  New  York.  Large 
tracts  of  land  were  allotted  to  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  Lutheran  ministers  and  parish  schools,  — 
princely  domains,  from  which  they  were  subse- 
quently cruelly  defrauded  by  another  denomina- 
tion. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  in  1717 
contain  an  official  statement,  that  "great  numbers 
of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers  to  our 
language  and  constitution,  have  lately  been  im- 
ported into  the  province."  Most  of  these  were 
Lutherans;  and  the  same  province  received  in 
1727  another  large  accession  of  these  people  from 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  other  German  principalities.  Another  con- 
siderable colony  of  Lutherans,  driven  by  remorse- 
less persecution  from  Saltzburg,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1734,  and,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  established  themselves  in  Georgia 
just  after  the  first  English  settlers  had  taken  pos- 
session there  under  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  Their  first 
resting-place  in  the  New  World  they  piously 
named  "Ebenezer."  Their  descendants  consti- 
tute chiefly  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  great  mass  of  Lutherans  who  emigrated 
hither  from  Germany  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unattended  by  clergymen.  They  remained,  for 
years,  destitute  of  the  ministrations  of  the  word 
and  the  sacraments,  and  the  church  could  for  a 
long  time  assume  no  organic  form.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  continued  devoted  to  the  religious 
principles  under  which  they  had  been  reared; 
and  having  brought  with  them  their  Bibles, 
hymn-books,  and  other  popular  manuals  of  de- 
votion, and  having  among  their  number  school- 
teachers and  others  who  were  capable  of  con- 
ducting religious  meetings,  they  were  wont  to 
assemble  in  private  houses  and  in  barns  to  cele- 
brate the  worship  of  their  church,  and  to  nourish 
themselves  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers  by  obser- 
vations on  the  Catechism,  or  by  reading  from 
Arndt's  True  Christianity,  or  some  other  deeply 
spiritual  work  of  Lutheran  authorship.  The 
pastors  of  the  Swedish  churches  likewise  gave 
them  some  assistance,  instructing  the  young,  and 
administering  confirmation  and  the  sacraments. 

Thus  Lutheranism  in  this  country  was  for  a 
century,  if  not  "void,"  yet  "without  form,"  and 
"darkness  "  brooded  over  its  chaotic  state.  The 
people  being  widely  scattered,  wofully  straitened 
in  their  circumstances,  without  houses  of  worship, 
pastoral  oversight,  or  any  church  order,  with  no 
bond  of  union  among  themselves,  nor  any  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  the  fatherland,  surround- 
ed by  fierce  Indians  and  by  more  inhuman  savages 
irom  Europe,  preyed  upon  by  crafty  impostors, 
worthless  adventurers,  deposed  clergymen,  and 
other  false  brethren  and  fanatics,  the  Lutheran 
Church  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  a  proper 
history  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  was  no  organism.  Lutherans  were 
here,  but  hardly  a  Lutheran  Church.     They  were 


like  scattered  sheep  surrounded  by  wolves,  —  a 
church  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  so  far  from  losing 
their  ancestral  faith,  or  being  alienated  from  the 
religion  of  their  youth,  these  people  were  ani- 
mated with  earnest  longings  for  "  the  order  and 
fellowship  of  their  own  church."  They  bewailed 
the  moral  devastation  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  dwelling,  and  "sent  imploring  letters  to 
Holland  and  to  Germany"  for  spiritual  guides, 
for  teachers  to  instruct  their  children,  for  books, 
and  pecuniary  contributions  toward  the  erection 
of  houses  of  worship  and  the  maintenance  of 
churches  and  schools,  —  appeals  which  were  not 
without  avail.  At  length  those  Lutherans  who 
had  organized  congregations  in  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanover,  and  New  Providence  (the  Trappe), 
sent  a  delegation  of  their  brethren  to  Europe  to 
l^resent  their  spiritual  distress,  to  collect  funds, 
and  especially  to  secure  proper  men  for  the  pas- 
toral office.  They  were  most  cordially  received 
in  London  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  the  Luther- 
an chaplain  of  the  English  court ;  and  in  Ger- 
many, then  aglow  with  the  fervor  of  the  earlier 
pietism,  "  they  met  with  warm  hearts,  and  fervent 
prayers,  and  material  aid  everywhere."  This  was 
in  1733.  Earnest  and  judicious  search  was  made 
for  a  man  who  combined  the  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions of  spirit,  mind,  and  body,  indispensable  for 
the  arduous  work  and  the  appalling  obstacles  that 
must  be  encountered  in  planting  the  Lutheran 
Church  on  American  soil.  After  the  efforts  of 
years,  the  very  man  was  found  whom  Providence 
had  singled  out  and  fitted  for  this  great  under- 
taking; and  in  the  year  1742  he  came  to  this 
country,  —  an  answer  to  the  supplications  long 
sent  up  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  to  those  carried 
beyond  the  sea.  This  was  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  a  man  of  marvellous  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  a  born  leader  and  apostle,  a 
heaven-ordained  bishop.  His  arrival  on  these 
shores  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
His  herculean  and  far-seeing  labors  constitute  the 
era  of  its  foundation.  His  immortal  services  merit 
for  him  the  title  of  "  Patriarch  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church."    (See  H.  M.  Muhlenberg.) 

Contemporaneous  with  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and 
Edwards,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  churchly 
pietism  which  he  had  imbibed  at  the  university 
of  Halle,  Muhlenberg  entered  upon  the  stupen- 
dous task  providentially  assigned  to  him.  His 
whole  course  was  marked  by  apostolical  wisdom 
and  zeal,  and  by  an  almost  superhuman  resolu- 
tion and  fortitude.  He  fought  his  great  battle 
for  several  years  absolutely  alone,  without  a  col- 
league, without  a  friend,  indefatigably  occupied 
on  the  Lord's  Day  in  preaching,  and  during  the 
week  in  teaching  school,  catechising  publicly  and 
in  families,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  anxious- 
ly solicitous  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  all  his 
parishioners,  and  exercising  a  paternal  supervision 
and  a  powerful  influence  over  the  whole  Lutheran 
population  in  this  country.  His  labors  were  fol- 
lowed by  genuine  and  extraordinary  success.  A 
worthy  colleague  and  two  assistants  from  the 
fatherland  in  a  little  while  joined  him,  and  soon 
there  prevailed  a  general  awakening  through  all 
the  region  surrounding  their  labors.  Men  were 
everywhere  hungering  for  the  gospel  in  then- 
native  tongue.  Importunate  and  availing  en- 
treaties we're  sent  abroad  for  more  ministers  of 
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the  Word ;  new  congregations  were  organized, 
churches  and  schoolhouses  erected ;  strict  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  was  enforced ;  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  abounding  prayer  of  pious  and  learned 
pastors  were  reflected  in  the  active  zeal  and  the 
gentle  Christian  virtues  of  a  devout  people. 
Twenty  congregations  were  reported  in  1743. 
"  There  was  apparent  a  steady  increase  in  num- 
bers, efficiency,  and  influence."  "The  compara- 
tive numerical  strength  of  the  church,  the  purity 
of  its  spirit,  and  the  fidelity  of  its  discipline,  held 
out  a  most  promising  future." 

This  prosperity  was  not  maintained :  these 
bright  prospects  were  not  realized.  A  period  of 
declension  followed  the  general  awakening  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Muhlenberg.  The 
Lutheran  population  was  indeed  constantly  in- 
creasing through  the  channel  of  immigration.  In 
the  autumn  of  1750  twenty  vessels  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  with  twelve  thousand  Germans. 
Similar  numbers  followed  in  succeeding  years. 
About  that  period  the  Lutheran  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  alone  are  estimated  at  sixty  thou- 
sand A  force  of  ministers  adequate  to  the  care 
of  a  community  so  large  and  so  scattered  was 
unfortunately  wanting,  and  their  increase  was 
deplorably  slow.  In  1718  there  were  but  eleven 
Lutheran  ministers  in  all  the  Colonies  now  em- 
braced in  the  United  States ;  in  1750,  but  sixteen; 
and  in  1768  the  entire  clergy  did  not  comprise 
more  than  twenty-four  names.  Re-enforcements 
of  excellent  men  continued  to  arrive  at  different 
periods  from  Halle ;  but  the  influx  from  abroad 
gradually  abated,  and  no  theological  seminary 
had  as  yet  been  provided  here  for  the  training  of 
ministers.  This  great  want  of  laborers  accounts 
largely  for  the  long  dearth  and  the  sad  declen- 
sion which  now  came  over  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Other  causes  contributed  to  this  unhappy  condi- 
tion, which  lasted  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  moral  ravages  incident  to 
the  protracted  war  for  independence;  the  great 
poverty  of  the  German  masses,  leaving  them  with 
the  most  meagre  provisions  for  public  worship 
and  with  an  utter  lack  of  educational  facilities ; 
their  infatuated  and  persistent  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  English  language  into  their 
churches,  when  this  had  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  the  young,  the  educated  and  the  progres- 
sive elements,  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Luther- 
an fold,  and  an  impression  made  by  Lutheranism 
upon  the  general  public ;  the  ingress  of  doc- 
trinal and  spiritual  laxity  following  the  rise  of 
rationalism  and  the  decay  of  orthodox  pietism  in 
Europe;  the  havoc  made  by  false  brethren  who 
doffed  the  livery  of  the  shepherd  only  to  bring 
ruin  and  odium  upon  the  fold;  the  almost  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  "contention,  disorder,  and 
divisions ; "  and  the  readiness  of  the  young  and 
worldly-minded  to  be  drawn  into  denominations 
of  greater  prominence  and  external  attractions. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  church  whose  morning 
in  this  country  was  so  bright  in  the  time  of  Muhl- 
enberg, and  which  then  gave  "  a  prospect  of  emi- 
nent distinction  and  extensive  usefulness  among 
the  churches  of  the  land,"  experienced  a  long  era 
of  retrogression  and  gloom,  during  which  the 
faithful  few  who  still  upheld  the  banner  of  Lu- 
theranism. instead  of  rejoicing  over  steady  prog- 


ress and  development,  had  to  bewail  melancholy 
disasters,  the  alienation  of  the  best  elements,  the 
general  discouragement  of  those  who  remained, 
and  "the  almost  total  ruin  of  the  church." 

Ecclesiastical  Organizations. — The  first 
association  of  Lutheran  ministers  and  churches 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1748, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania."  It  consist- 
ed of  six  ordained  ministers,  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  lay  representatives  from  the  congrega- 
tions. Its  meeting's  were  annual,  and  "  were  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  results."  Similar 
bodies  were  subsequently  formed,  —  the  Ministe- 
rium of  New  York  in  1785,  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina  in  1803,  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adja- 
cent States  in  1803,  and  the  Synod  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  1819.  These  associations,  which 
greatly  promoted  ecclesiastical  prosperity  in  their 
respective  territories,  were  geographically  remote 
from  each  other,  destitute  of  any  bond  of  union 
or  fellowship  connecting  them  together,  and  with- 
out that  mutual  consultation,  co-operation,  and 
intercourse,  so  necessary  to  the  general  vocation 
and  work  of  the  church. 

At  length  a  spirit  of  enlightened  activity  was 
awakened ;  and  an  agitation  for  bringing  these  dis- 
connected bodies  into  closer  fellowship  and  greater 
efficiency  resulted,  in  1820,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Synod.  —  an  association  with  which 
all  the  synods,  except  that  of  Ohio,  united,  and 
which  represented  at  the  time  a  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five preachers  and  thirty-three  thousand  com- 
municants. The  formation  of  the  General  Synod 
marks  a  second  epoch  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Although  but  advisory  in  its  functions,  and  purely 
negative  on  doctrinal  tests,  it  became  at  once  a 
rallying  and  a  radiating  centre,  and  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  ecclesiastical  enterprise,  organiza- 
tion, and  development,  not  only  among  the  Luther- 
ans embraced  within  its  bounds,  but  also  among 
those  who  declined  to  unite  with  it.  From  this 
time,  dates  the  successful  establishment  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  the  founding  of  colleges,  the 
formation  of  missionary  societies  and  other  be- 
nevolent agencies  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Remarkable  prosperity  and  growth 
succeeded ;  so  that  the  denomination,  which  in 
1820  numbered  less  than  150  ministers,  reached 
in  1863  a  total  of  1,365  ministers,  2,575  congre- 
gations, and  about  300,000  communicants.  At 
the  time  of  its  organization  the  constitution  of 
the  General  Synod  was  absolutely  silent  on  con- 
fessional subscription.  It  subsequently  adopted 
a  substantial  recognition  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession by  requiring  of  the  synods  applying  for 
admission  adherence  to  the  "fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  as  taught,  in  a  manner  sub- 
stantially correct,  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,"  "  with  acknowledged  devi- 
ation in  minor  or  non-fundamental  points."  At 
the  session  of  the  General  Synod  at  York,  Penn., 
in  1864,  this  was  changed  into  an  unequivocal 
recognition  of  ' '  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a 
correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  divine  word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  church 
founded  upon  that  word."  The  earlier  attitude 
of  this  body  towards  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  always  regarded  by  some  as  too  indefi- 
nite, and  as  altogether  inadequate  for  a  Lutheran 
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association.  It  proved  one  of  the  main  causes 
which  kept  a  number  of  synods  aloof  from  the 
General  Synod,  and  inspired  their  assaults  upon 
it  for  disloyalty  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  church;  and  it  confessedly  tolerated  teachings 
and  practices  which  were  at  variance  with  historic 
Lutheranism,  and  which  assimilated  the  church  of 
the  Reformation  to  denominations  against  which 
it  had  contended  for  centuries. 

With  a  growing  conservatism  in  the  heart  of 
the  General  Synod,  a  strong  re-action  against 
measures  and  worship  not  deemed  in  accordance 
.with  the  confessions  of  the  Church,  and  a  fuller 
acquaintance  among  the  English  portion  with 
its  history  and  doctrines,  there  gradually  arose  a 
decided  tendency  to  a  stricter  avowal  of  the 
Lutheran  faith,  and  a  fuller  conformity  to  Luther- 
an principles  and  usages.  A  spirit  of  restless 
agitation  and  ecclesiastical  discussion  nurtured  by 
personal  and  partisan  contentions  and  by  national 
jealousies,  helped  to  develop  this  tendency  into  a 
party,  many  of  whose  representatives  were  ani- 
mated with  the  hope,  that,  by  the  pronounced 
adoption  of  all  the  Lutheran  symbols,  all  those 
independent  synods  whose  one  common  trait  was 
the  cry  for  pure  Lutheranism  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  might  be  gathered  into 
one  large,  homogeneous,  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion, which  should  realize  the  prospects,  and  fulfil 
the  mission,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
A  crisis  arrived  in  1864,  when  the  Franckean 
Synod  of  New  York,  a  body  charged  with  grave 
unsoundness  in  Lutheran  doctrine,  was  admitted 
into  the  General  Synod,  then  assembled  at  York, 
Penn.  A  protest  was  presented  against  this  ac- 
tion. The  delegation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Minis- 
ter] urn  withdrew.  Violent  controversies  ensued. 
Other  synods  seceded  from  the  general  body,  and 
several  more  were  dismembered  when  the  issue 
came  before  them  of  adhering  to  or  separating 
from  it. 

This  partial  disruption  of  the  General  Synod, 
which,  however,  did  not  alienate  from  it  all  who 
heartily  held  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  was  followed  by  the  organization 
of  the  General  Council  in  1866.  This  body  adopt- 
ed as  its  confessional  basis  "  the  doctrines  of 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original 
sense,  as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure 
truth  of  which  God's  word  is  the  only  rule ; " 
adding,  that,  "in  this  formal  reception  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  we  declare  our  conviction  that 
the  other  confessions  of  the.  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  .  are  of  necessity  pure  and  scriptural." 
The  council  was  originally  composed  of  twelve 
synods,  representing  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
communicants.  Its  annual  conventions  have  been 
mainly  occupied  with  discussions  of  doctrine,  cul- 
tus ,  a  constitution  for  congregations,  and  espe- 
cially the  question  of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship 
with  those  outside  the  bounds  of  true  Lutheran- 
ism ;  while  missionary  and  educational  agencies 
have  been  left  mostly  to  the  individual  synods 
connected  with  the  council. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  declaration  of  its 
J'Utheran  faith  by  the  General  Council,  several  of 
the  largest  synods,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Europeans,  refused  an  alliance  with  it ;  and  four 
synods  which  took  part  in  its  formation  withdrew 
n'om  it  at  an  early  period.  This  unfriendly  atti- 
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tude  toward  the  council  was,  doubtless,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  the  prejudices  and  jealousies  grow- 
ing out  of  the  differences  of  language  and  nation- 
ality, to  a  rigid  and  cherished  exclusiveness,  and 
to  an  undisguised  distrust  of  the  perfect  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  of  some  of  its  leaders,  who  had  long- 
been  identified  with  the  General  Synod,  who  had 
even  distinguished  themselves  as  its  ardent  cham- 
pions, and  who,  it  was  feared,  could  not  fail,  in 
spite  of  their  new  position,  to  be  tinctured  with 
the  liberalism  of  the  General  Synod  and  of  the 
other  denominations  with  whom  they  had  always 
fraternized.  These  independent  and  exclusive 
synods,  which  were  characterized  both  by  the 
stiffest  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  symbols  and 
by  the  most  active  and  liberal  endeavors  for  the 
extension  of  the  church,  felt,  likewise,  the  neces- 
sity of  closer  union  and  co-operation  among  them- 
selves ;  and,  yielding  to  the  general  tendency 
towards  unification,  they  formed  in  1872  The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod ical  Conference  of 
North  America.  This  body  renders,  if  possible, 
still  more  complete  submission  to  the  Lutheran 
symbolical  books  than  the  General  Council,  and 
it  professedly  and  actually  denies  altar  and  pulpit 
fellowship  to  all  outside  of  its  bounds. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  Lutherans 
south  of  the  Potomac,  like  all  the  other  Protestant 
denominations,  withdrew  from  the  fellowship  of 
their  Northern  brethren,  and  in  1863  organized 
The  General  Synod  of  the  Confederate  States,  a 
title  since  changed  to  The  General  Synod  of  North 
America.  The  close  of  the  war  and  the  re-union 
of  the  States  witnessed  the  restoration  of  fra- 
ternal feeling;  but  as  the  General  Synod,  from 
which  the  Southern  synods  withdrew,  had  in  the 
mean  while  been  sundered,  and  two  rival  bodies 
were  in  existence  in  the  North,  the  question  of 
re-union  is  complicated  with  the  choice  between 
these  two  bodies  ;  and,  as  there  are  embraced  in 
the  church  South  diverse  elements  allied  respec- 
tively to  both,  decisive  action  in  the  case  is,  for 
the  present,  necessarily  deferred. 

Thus  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  enjoys  the 
honor  of  never  having  sent  forth  any  sects,  finds 
itself,  in  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous divisions,  each  claiming  to  be  a  purer  repre- 
sentative of  true  Lutheranism  than  the  others. 
There  are,  besides  the  four  general  bodies,  a  num- 
ber of  synods  that  have  never  united  with  either 
of  them.  The  main  wall  of  partition  which  sepa- 
rates one  body  from  another  is  that  of  doctrinal 
rigor  or  freedom,  a  stricter  or  a  laxer  subscription 
to  the  confessions,  although,  besides  this,  national 
antagonisms  and  jealousies  are  likewise  powerful 
factors  in  perpetuating  these  divisions;  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Americans;  the  Synodical  Conference,  of  Euro- 
peans ;  and  the  General  Council,  of  an  unequal  pro- 
portion of  both.  Deplorable  as  is  this  spectacle 
of  numerous  divisions  in  the  same  household  of 
faith,  they  at  the  same  time  serve  to  stimulate  the 
different  bodies  to  greater  activity,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  desirable  rivalry,  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
home  missions,  which,* by  the  increasing  myriads 
of  foreigners  who  come  from  Lutheran  lands,  and 
by  the  ability  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  preach 
Jv  them  in  every  needed  tongue,  requires  emphati- 
cally the  devotion  and  activity  of  all  these  organi- 
zations. 
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Worship.  —  In  cultus  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  United  States,  as  throughout  the  world,  holds 
it  to  be  unnecessary  "  that  the  same  human  tradi- 
tions —  that  is,  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
men  —  should  be  everywhere  observed ;  "  and  en- 
tire liberty  is  allowed  in  the  ordering  of  public 
worship.  The  earlier  congregations  continued  the 
usage,  universal  in  the  European  Lutheran  church- 
es, of  a  moderate  liturgical  service  combined  with 
extemporaneous  prayers.  At  a  later  period,  and 
especially  within  the  pale  of  the  General  Synod, 
the  use  of  prescribed  forms  disappeared  almost 
entirely ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  services  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  conformed  to  the  prevalent  ex- 
temporaneous practices  of  the  dominant  churches 
around  it.  But,  with  the  growing  tendency  toward 
a  Lutheran  self-consciousness,  there  has  likewise 
arisen  a  wide-spread  and  increasing  desire  for  the 
inspiring  formulas  of  prayer  and  praise  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  best  period  of  Lutheran 
church-life,  and  which  conduce  to  the  highest  spir- 
itual worship  of  the  congregation.  The  sacred 
forms  of  the  ancient  liturgies  are  regularly  em- 
ployed in  nearly  all  the  churches  outside  of  the 
Genera]  Synod ;  and  this  body  has  likewise  adopt- 
ed an  order  of  service  for  morning  and  evening 
worship,  which  includes  the  Introit,  the  Confes- 
sion, the  Kyrie,  the  Glorias,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  general  prayer  is,  as  a  rule, 
extemporaneous  ;  and  the  sermon,  in  all  Lutheran 
churches,  holds  the  central  place. 

Polity.  —  The  American  Lutherans  claim,  in 
accordance  with  Apol.  Con/.,  art.  XIV.,  that  the 
Scriptures  prescribe  '•  no  specific  form  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  for  Christ's  Church."  Or- 
ganization has  never  been  a  distinguishing  glory 
of  Lutheranism.  The  government  that  has  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  this  country  is  a  blending  of 
certain  principles  adopted  by  the  Congregational- 
ists,  with  others  that  are  recognized  as  Presbyte- 
rian. Three  judicatories  are  acknowledged,  —  the 
council  of  each  individual  congregation  ;  the  dis- 
trict synod,  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  and 
one  lay  representative  from  each  congregation 
within  its  bounds ;  and  the  general  body,  whose 
powers  are  mostly  of  an  advisory  nature,  the  final 
decision  resting  in  all  cases  with  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  Synodical  Conference  the  govern- 
ment is,  on  the  one  hand,  strictly  congregational 
in  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  really  despotic  in 
fact.  When  the  congregation  has  chosen  its  pas- 
tor, he  wields  solely  in  his  own  hands  the  power 
of  the  keys. 
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wegian, 14  ;  Swedish,  6;  Danish,  4.  Theological 
Institutions,  17.  Colleges,  17.  Eleemosynary  Insti- 
tutions, 34  And  a  number  of  missions  in  India, 
Africa,  and  among  the  Southern  Freedmen. 

Lit.  —  Hallische  Nachrichten  {Halle  Reports), 
new  edition  by  Drs.  Mann,  Schmucker,  and 
Germann,  Allentown,  Penn.,  and  Halle-a-S.,  1881, 
English  edition  by  C.  W  Schaeffer,  Reading, 
1882 ;  Evangelical  Review,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  vi.,  xi., 
xvii.,  xx.  ;  Schaeffer  :  Early  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Philadelphia,  1857; 
Schmucker  :  American  Lutheran  Church,  5th  ed., 
Philadelphia,  1852  ;  W.  J.  Mann  :  Lutheranism  in 
America,  Philadelphia,  1857  ;  Lutheran  Quarterly, 
vols,  iii.,  ix.,  x,  xi.  ;  Bernheim  :  German  Settle- 
ment and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Carolinas, 
1872 ;  Strobel  :  The  Salzburgers  and  their  De- 
scendants, Baltimore,  1855  ;  Hazelitjs  :  History 
of  the  American  L,utheran  Church,  Zanesville,  1846; 
Lintner  :  Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  State  of  New  York ,  Morris  :  Fifty  Years  in 
the  Lutheran  Ministry,  Baltimore,  1878 ;  cf.  pp. 
316-319  for  a  list  of  works  on  Lutheran  church 
history  in  America.  E.  J.  wolf  (Gettysburg). 

LUTHERANS,  Separate.  When,  in  1817,  the 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches  was  established  in  Prussia,  the  protest 
of  J.  G.  Scheibel,  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau, 
found  much  sympathy  among  the  Lutherans. 
For  several  years,  however,  the  movement  was 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  simple  literary 
polemics :  but  when  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
was  introduced  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  a  cabinet  order  of  1830,  Scheibel  re- 
fused to  obey ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  consist- 
ing of  between  two  and  three  hundred  families, 
he  asked  permission  to  continue  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  old  Wittenberg  agenda. 
The  permission  was  not  granted,  and  Scheibel 
left  the  country.  In  1834,  however,  the  govern- 
ment relented.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  party 
had  progressed  very  rapidly  under  the  leadership 
of  Huschke;  and  the  synod  convened  at  Breslau 
in  the  same  year  declared  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  complete  separation  from  the 
State  church,  and  the  formation  of  an  independ- 
ent organization.  Persecutions  then  began.  Sev- 
eral ministers  were  kept  in  prison  for  many  years. 
A  number  of  well-to-do  laymen  were  reduced  to 
poverty  by  money-fines.  Not  a  few  emigrated. 
The  ministers  Grabau  and  Von  Rohr  formed  in 
America  the  Buffalo  Synod.  With  the  accession, 
however,  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  in  1840,  a 
change  took  place  ;  and  July  23,  1845,  the  conces- 
sion for  the  foundation  of  a  free  church  was  given, 
and  in  1850  the  church  numbered  fifty  pastors 
and  about  fifty  thousand  members. 

Similar  movements  took  place  also  outside  of 
Prussia,  in  Saxony,  Hesse,  Baden.  Perhaps  no 
separation  from  the  State  church  made  a  deeper 
impression  than  that  of  Theodor  Harms  at  Her- 
mannsburg,  a  brother  of  Ludwig  Harms.  _  The 
reason  was  neither  dogmatical  nor  constitutional. 
Some  changes  were  introduced  by  the  government 
in  the  wedding  formularies.  Harms  refused  to 
accept  those  changes,  and  was  suspended  Jan.  22, 
1878.  He  immediately  formed  an  independent 
congregation,  which  in  a  short  time  numbered 
thirty-one  hundred  members.  Meanwhile  the 
relations   between   the   Separate  Lutherans   and 
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those  Lutherans  who  had  remained  in  the  State 
Church  was  often  very  unpleasant,  and  bitter  con- 
troversies arose.  Finally  dissensions  broke  out, 
even  within  the  party  itself.  In  1858  Diedrich, 
pastor  of  Jabel,  suddenly  directed  a  violent  attack 
against  Huschke;  and  in  July,  1862,  his  partisans 
convened  a  synod  at  Magdeburg  (the  so-called 
Immanuel  Synod),  which  condemned  the  synod 
of  Breslau,  and  would  have  no  community  with 
its  members.  A  similar  split  was  caused  in  Sax- 
ony by  the  Missouri  Synod.  In  1847  Professor 
Walther  from  Saxony  formed  the  synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  other  States,  which  proved  very 
successful,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Some 
members  of  that  synod  returned  to  Saxony,  and 
formed  in  Dresden  a  Lutheraneroerein,  which  soon 
occupied  a  prominent  position.  But  the  contro- 
versy between  Ruhland  and  Grosse  caused  great 
disturbances  and  much  confusion.  In  Fraucfort 
there  are  now  four,  and  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  five, 
congregations  of  Separate  Lutherans,  holding  no 
communion  with  each  other,  besides  several  ''  Free 

churches."  Dr.  WANQKMANN  (Berlin). 

LUTZ,  Johann  Ludwig  Samuel,  b.  in  Bern, 
1765;  d.  there  Sept.  21,  1814.  He  studied  at 
Bern,  Tubingen,  and  Gbttingen  ;  entered  the 
ministry ;  in  1812  was  professor  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  rector  of  the  literary  school  of  Bern  ;  in  1824 
he  took  a  pastorship,  but  in  1833  he  resumed 
teaching  as  ordinary  professor  in  the  university 
of  Bern.  He  held  various  other  scholastic  and 
ecclesiastical  positions ;  and  in  every  relation  of 
life  he  proved  himself  active,  useful,  worthy. 
He  was  a  very  superior  teacher,  a  humble  Chris- 
tian, a  wise  and  patriotic  citizen.  After  his  death 
two  volumes  of  his  lectures  were  issued  upon 
Biblische  Dogmatik  and  Biblische  Hermeneutik, 
Pforzheim,  1847  and  1849.  guder. 

LUTZ,  Samuel,  b.  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  1674; 
"was  appointed  pastor  of  Yverdon  in  1703,  of 
Amsoldingen  in  1726,  and  in  1738  of  Diessbach, 
where  he  died  May  28, 1750.  He  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  elder  Swiss  pietism,  which  showed 
traces  of  a  peculiar  Lutheran  coloring,  just  as  the 
Lutheran  pietism  evidently  was  influenced  by  the 
Swiss  reformers.  His  works,  mostly  of  ascetic 
tendency,  appeared  in  two  collections,  —  Ein 
woldriechender  Slrauss,  Basel,  1736,  and  Ein  neuer 
Strauss,  Basel,  1756.  guder. 

LUZ  {almond-tree),  I.,  a  Canaanitish  city  on 
the  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  13),  and 
near  the  site  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  6, 
xlviii.  3) ;  was  taken  by  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  (Judg.  i.  23),  and  destroyed,  with  all 
its  inhabitants,  except  one  family,  which  had 
acted  as  spies,  and  emigrated  into  the  district  of 
the  Hittites,  where  (II.)  they  founded  another 
Luz. 

LYCAO'NIA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
north  by  Galatia,  east  by  Cappadocia,  south  by 
Lihcia,  and  west  by  Phrygia,  and  consisting  of 
an  elevated  plateau,  surrounded  with  high  moun- 
tains, and  noted  for  its  wild  asses  and  its  sheep. 
Jt  was  a  Roman  province  at  the  time  Paul  visited 
it  (Acts  xiv.  1-23,  xvi.  1-6,  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  Its 
language  seems  to  have  been  a  corrupted  Greek 
mixed  up  with  many  Syrian  words,  and  was  un- 
intelligible to  the  apostles  (Acts  xiv.  14). 

LY'CIA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  stretching 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  from  Caria  in  the 


west  to  Pamphylia  in  the  east,  opposite  the  Island 
of  Rhodes.  After  the  fall  of  the  Seleucidse,  it 
made  itself  independent,  became  very  prosperous 
(as  the  ruins  of  its  cities,  Patara  and  Myra,  tes- 
tify), and  exercised  no  small  influence  on  Eastern 
politics  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  Under  the  reign  of 
Claudius  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  it 
was  a  Roman  province  when  Paul  visited  it  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  xxvii.  5). 

LYD'DA,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Hebrew  Lod, 
a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  on  the  road  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  ix.  32)  as  the  place  in  which 
St.  Peter  healed  the  paralytic  iEneas.  Under 
Vespasian  its  name  was  changed  to  Diospolis  (the 
"  city  of  Zeus  "),  but  the  old  name  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  Among  the  bishops  present  at  Nicaea 
was  also  one  from  Lydda  or  Diospolis.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  see  seemsto  have 
been  removed  or  abolished.  According  to  legend, 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  George ;  and  Justinian 
built  a  church  there  in  his  honor.  The  church 
was  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Moslems,  then  re- 
built by  the  crusaders,  and  finally  destroyed  by 
Saladin  in  1196. 

LYD'IA.     See  Lud. 

LYDIUS  is  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family,  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  pro- 
duced several  prominent  theologians.  —  Martin 
Lydius,  b.  in  Liibeck,  1539  or  1540 ;  d.  at  Franeker, 
June  27,  1601 ;  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  obtaiued 
in  1566  an  appointment  at  the  Collegium  Sapien- 
tial in  Heidelberg,  but  gave  up  that  position  after 
the  accession  of  the  strictly  Lutheran  Ludwig  VI., 
1576,  and  was  appointed  pastor  in  Amsterdam  in 
1580,  and  professor  at  Franeker  in  1585.  He  wrote 
Apologia  pro  Erasmo,  several  orations,  and  poems. 
—  Balthasar  Lydius,  b.  at  Umstadt,  Hesse,  1576 
or  1577;  d.  at  Dort,  Jan.  20,  1629;  studied  at 
Leyden,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Streefkerk 
in  1602,  and  of  Dort  in  1608.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  book  on  the  Waldenses  (Waldensia), 
of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  at  Rotterdam, 
1616,  and  the  second  at  Dort,  1617.  See  Bayle  : 
Diet.,  iu.  114. 

LYON,  Mary,  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary ;  b.  in  Buckland,  Franklin  County, 
Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797;  d.  at  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
March  5,  1849.  After  her  education  at  Byfield, 
near  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  teaching  at  Ash- 
field,  she  joined  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Banister)  in  the  Adams  Female  Academy  at 
Londonderry  (now  Deny),  N.H,  1824-28;  went 
with  her  when  she  removed  to  Ipswich  in  the 
latter  year,  and  remained  with  her  until  1831, 
when  she  seriously  set  out  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  female  seminary  of  high  standard,  decidedly 
and  professedly  Christian  in  character,  and  with 
such  charges  that  those  of  moderate  means  could 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The_  scheme 
seemed  chimerical  to  many,  particularly  since  one 
element  of  it  was,  that  the  domestic  work  was  to 
be  done  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  another, 
that  the  teachers  were  to  be  paid  very  low  salaries, 
and  were  to  consider  their  work  as  essentially 
missionary.  Enough  money  was  finally  collected 
to  insure'  the  work.  On  Oct.  3,  1836.  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  building  was  laid  at  South 
Hadley  ;  and  Nov.  8,  1837,  although  the  building 
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was  hardly  completed,  the  seminary  was  opened. 
She  brought  to  the  realization  of  her  cherished 
scheme,  health,  enthusiasm,  sound  common  sense, 
a  noble  intellect,  definite  intentions,  indifference 
to  worldly  things,  and  eminent  piety.  For  twelve 
years,  till  her  death,  she  was  principal  of  the 
institution,  and  thus  moulded  hundreds  accord- 
ing to  a  noble  and  Christian  plan.  The  semi- 
nary has  ever  been  a  nursery  of  missionaries,  and 
to-day  maintains  its  reputation  for  piety  and 
efficiency,  and  is  her  fitting  monument.  See  her 
Life  by  President  Edward  Hitchcock,  Northamp- 
ton, 1851 ;  new  ed.,  abridged  and  in  some  parts 
enlarged,  New  York  [1858]. 

LYRA,  Nicolaus  de,  b.  at  Lyre,  a  village  in  the 
diocese  of  Evreux,  Normandy,  at  an  unknown 
date;  d.  in  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1340.  In  1291  he  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  order  at  Verneuil,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  study.  After  taking  his  degree 
as  D.D.,  he  taught  there  with  great  distinction, 
and  was  in  1325  made  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Burgundy.  Among  his  works  are  De  Messia  (a 
defence  of  Christianity  against  Judaism),  Tracta- 
tus  de  .  .  sacramentum,  etc.  But  the  work  which 
made  his  fame  was  his  Postillce  perpetual  in  V  el 
JV.  Testamentum,  first  printed  in  Rome  (1471-72, 
5  vols,  fol.),  next  in  Venice  under  the  title  Biblia 
sacra  Latina  cum  postillis  (1540,  4  vols,  fol.),  after- 
wards often.  It  is  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  im- 
portant monument  of '  mediaeval  exegesis  before 
the  revival  of  classical  learning.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  most  theologians  among  the  school- 
men, Lyra  understood  both  Greek  and  Hebrew 
(on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
many  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  converted  Jew, 
though  without  sufficient  reason);  and  his  lin- 
guistic knowledge  offered  him  a  sounder  basis 
for  exegesis,  and  raised  him  above  many  preju- 
dices and  fancies.  He  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Luther :  nevertheless,  the  well-known  say- 
ing, Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset,  Luiherus  non  saltasset 
("  if  Lyra  had  not  played,  Luther  had  not 
danced  "),  ascribes  a  much  too  great  influence  to 
the  work.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

LYSA'NIAS.     See  Abilene. 

LYS'TRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  probably  the 
present  Bin-bar-Kilisheh ;  was  visited  twice  by 
Paul,  the  first  time  in  company  with  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiv.),  the  second  time  in  company  with 
Silas  (Acts  xvi.).  It  was  probably  the  birthplace 
of  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  11). 

LYTE,  Henry  Francis,  the  author  of  "Abide 
with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide ; "  b.  at  Kelso, 
Ireland,  June  1,  1793 ;  d.  at  Nice,  in  autumn  of 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin; ordained  in  1815;  and  after  serving  as  curate 
near  Wexford  in  Marazion,  and  Lymington,  Hants, 
in  1823,  he  entered  upon  the  perpetual  curacy  of 


Lower  Brixham,  Devon,  a  place  on  the  channel- 
coast  of  England,  and  held  the  position  till  death. 
Up  to  1818  he  was  unconverted ;  but,  having  been 
sent  for  by  a  brother-clergyman  who  was  dyinc 
in  a  similarly  unhappy  state,  he  realized  the  wick- 
edness and  anomaly  of  his  situation.  The  two 
instituted  an  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  changed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds.  Lyte 
began  a  life  of  devotion  and  spiritual  fervor.  His 
parish  at  Brixham  was  composed  of  sailors  and 
fishermen,  but  he  wrought  very  successfully  among 
them.  It  is,  however,  as  a  hymn-writer  that  he  is 
famous.  He  showed  his  poetical  gifts  in  boyhood. 
In  1826  he  published  Tales  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
in  1833,  Poems  chiefly  Religious;  in  1834,  The  Spirit 
of  the  Psalms,  a  metrical  version ;  in  1846  edited 
Poems  of  Henry  Vaughan,  with  a  Memoir.  Some  of 
his  hymns  have  attained  a  wide  currency,  such  as 
"  My  trust  is  in  the  Lord,"  "  Praise,  Lord,  for  thee 
in  Zion  waits,"  "  God  of  mercy,  God  of  grace." 
But  his  best-known  hymn  is  "  Abide  with  me,  fast 
falls  the  eventide."  This  was  composed,  it  is  said, 
on  the  evening  of  his  last  Sunday  with  his  beloved 
flock  at  Lower  Brixham,  to  whom  he  had,  in  great 
bodily  weakness,  addressed  solemn  words  of  part- 
ing, and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  He 
gave  the  hymn,  with  the  music  he  had  adapted  to 
it,  to  a  dear  relative,  immediately  upon  its  com- 
pletion. See  J.  Miller:  Singers  and  Songs  of  the 
Church,  pp.  431-433. 

LYTTLETON,  George,  Baron;  b.  at  Hagley, 
Worcestershire,  Jan.  17,  1709 ;  d.  there  Aug.  22, 
1773.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford; 
in  1744  was  a  lord-commissioner  of  the  treasury; 
in  1754,  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  in  1755, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  raised  to  the  peerage 
Nov.  19,  1756,  as  Baron  Lyttleton  of  Frankley. 
He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Observations  on 
the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul  (London, 
1747,  frequently  reprinted)  and  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  (1760).  The  first  treatise  is  called  by  Leland 
(Deistical  Writers)  "  a  demonstration  sufficient  to 
prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation ; " 
and  by  Johnson,  "  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an- 
swer." It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
"the  conversion  and  apostleship  of  Paul,  alone, 
duly  considered,  is  of  itself  a  demonstration  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity."  The 
proof  of  it  is  derived  "  from  the  history,  circum- 
stances, station,  and  hopes  of  Paul  as  a  Jew,  an 
enemy,  a  persecutor.  No  motives  can  seriously 
be  assigned  for  his  conversion  to  a  despised  faith, 
save  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
miraculous  history  which  he  has  recorded."  He 
published  a  History  of  Henry  II.,  1764-71.  His 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  appeared  London, 
1845,  2  vols. 
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MABILLON,  Jean,  b.  at  St.  Pierremont,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  Nov.  23,  1632 ;  d.  in  Paris, 
Dec.  27,  1707.  In  1653  he  entered  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur;  and  in  1664  he  settled  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  in  Paris,  as  the 
assistant  of  D'Achery.  His  first  independent 
work  was  his  edition  of  the  Opera  omnia  S.  Ber- 
nards, 1667,  the  first  and  also  the  model  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Maur  editions  of  the  Fathers ;  but 
his  great  life-work  was  his  history  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  In  1668  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  which 
contained  many  striking  proofs  of  his  great  critical 
talent.  But  just  the  cutting  criticism  which  he 
exercised  caused  him  trouble.  He  was  accused 
by  members  of  his  own  order,  and  had  to  defend 
himself  before  the  chapter-general,  in  which, 
however,  he  succeeded  completely.  The  ninth 
and  last  volume  of  the  work  appeared  in  1701. 
In  1703  followed  the  first  volume  of  his  Annates 
Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  of  which  he  finished  four 
volumes  before  he  died.  The  fifth  was  completed 
by  Massuet  (1713)  ;  the  sixth,  by  Martene  (1739). 
His  most  celebrated  work,  however,  is,  perhaps, 
his  Be  re  di/domatica,  libri  vi.,  written  against 
Papebroch  in  1681,  and  setting  forth  in  an  exhaus- 
tive manner  and  in  a  truly  classical  form  the 
principles  on  which  that  whole  science  is  based, 
and  the  rules  after  which  it  proceeds.  From  his 
travels,  which  he  undertook  on  the  instance  of 
Colbert,  to  Burgundy  in  1682,  to  Germany  in  1683, 
and  to  Italy  in  1685-86,  he  published  Museum 
Italicum  (Paris,  1687-89,  2  vols.)  and  Vetera  Ana- 
lecta  (Paris,  1675-85,  4  vols.).  Against  Ranee, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Trappists,  who 
forbade  his  monks  to  read  any  thing  but  the 
Bible  and  a  few  ascetical  books,  he  wrote  Traite 
des  etudes  monastiques  (1691),  in  which  he  proved 
study  and  learning  to  be  a  necessary  element  of 
monastic  life.  Among  his  minor  works  are  De 
Uturgia  Gullicana  (1685).  La  mort  chre'tienne  (1707), 
etc.  Parts  of  his  comprehensive  correspondence 
have  been  published  in  his  Ouvrages  posthumes, 
and  by  Valery,  Paris,  1846,  3  vols. 

Ljt.  —  The  life  of  Mabillon  has  been  written 
by  Ruixart  (Paris.  1709),  Emile  Chavin  de 
Malax  (Paris,  1843),  Henri  Jadart  (Rheims, 

ly7t))'  a.   LAUBMANN. 

MACARIANS.     See  Macarius  (IV.). 

MACARIUS  is  the  name  of -several  prominent 
characters  in  the  ancient  church.  —  I.  Macarius 
the  Elder,  also  called  the  Great,  or  the  Egyptian ; 
b.  about  300,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  d.  391,  in  the  desert 
ot  Scetis ;  grew  up  as  a  pupil  of  Antonius ;  was 
ordained  priest  in  340,  and  directed  the  monastic 
community  of  Scetis  for  half  a  century.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Western  Church  on  Jan. 
to,  in  the  Eastern  on  Jan.  19  ;  and  several  monas- 
teries in  the  Libyan  Desert  still  bear  his  name. 
«e  left  fifty  homilies,  which  have  been  edited  by 
J-  tr-  Pritius,  Leipzig,  1698,  also  some  Apophtheg- 
mta  and  letters,  edited  by  II.  J.  Floss,  Cologne, 
■VjO  ;  while  the  Opuscula  ascetica  are  later  extracts 
irom  his  homilies.     See  Br.  Lindner  :  Be  Alaca- 


rio,  Leipzig,  1846,  and  Th.  Forster,  in  Jahrbucher 
f.  d.  Theologie,  1873. — II.  Macarius  the  Younger, 
or  the  Alexandrian,  was  a  somewhat  younger  con- 
temporary of  the  preceding,  and  stood  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  monks  in  the  Nitrian  Desert. 
A  tradition  fixes  the  date  of  his  death  at  Jan.  2  ; 
but  he  is  commemorated  on  the  same  days  as 
Macarius  the  Elder,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. A  monastic  rule  (Holstenius  :  Cod. 
reguL,  i.  18)  is  ascribed  to  him,  also  a  homily  and 
some  apophthegmata  (Migne  :  Pratr.  Graca,  xxxiv.). 
—  III.  Macarius  Magnes,  probably  identical  with 
that  Macarius  (Bishop  of  Magnesia),  who,  at  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak  (403),  denounced  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  the  friend  of  Chrysostom.  An  apology 
of  Christianity,  directed  against  some  Neo-Platonic 
adversary,  discovered  at  Athens  in  1867,  and  edited 
by  C.  Blondel  (Paris,  1876),  probably  belongs  to 
him.  See  L.  Duchesne  :  De  Macario  Magnete  et 
scriptis  ejus,  Paris,  1877.  [IV  Macarius,  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  in  the  seventh  century ;  present 
at  second  council  of  Constantinople  (680) ;  was 
a  Monothelite,  and  leader  of  a  sect  known  as 
Macarians.     See  Monothelites.J      zockler. 

MACBRIDE,  John  David,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  emi- 
nent Orientalist;  b.  at  Norfolk,  Eng.,  1788;  d. 
at  Oxford,  Jan.  24,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1813  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  and  Lord  Almoner's  professor  of 
Arabic  in  his  university,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  retained  these  positions.  He  published  anony- 
mously, Diatessaron,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels  accord- 
ing to  the  Authorized  Version,  Oxford,  1837 ;  Lec- 
tures explanatory  of  the  Diatessaron,  1835,  2  vols., 
4th  ed.,  1854  ;  Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  1853 ;  Lectures 
on  the  Epistles,  1858  ;  also  a  work  upon  Mohamme- 
danism. His  Diatessaron  was  for  some  time  a 
university  text-book  at  Oxford. 

MACCABEES,  the  name  given  in  later  times 
to  the  Asmonseans,  a  family  of  Jewish  patriots  who 
rose  to  celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  (IV.) 
Epiphanes.  It  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  a 
popular  revolt,  which  finally  led,  after  terrible 
struggles,  and  many  bloody  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, to  a  period  of  freedom  and  glory  for  Israel, 
The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Asmonasan  "  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  According  to  Josephus,  it  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  certain  Asamonaeus,  who,  he 
says,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  priest  Mattathias. 
But  it  has  such  a  singularly  foreign  appearance 
as  to  make  it  seem  not  improbable  that  it  was  a 
title  of  honor.  [Professor  Curtiss,  in  his  brochure 
on  The  Name  Machabea,  advocates  the  meaning 
"  extinguisher. "] 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Asmonte- 
ans  are,  (1)  the  so-called  "Books  of  the  Macca- 
bees," which  found  their  place  in  the  Greek 
appendix  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  book 
goes  down  to  the  death  of  Simon  :  the  second  does 
not  extend  to  the  death  of  Judas.  (2)  Josephus 
gives  in  his  Antiquities  (12-14)  the  most  .exten- 
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sive  account,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  history, 
the  only  account.  In  the  beginning  of  his  narra- 
tive he  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  First  Book 
of  the  Maccabees.  For  the  later  periods  he  per- 
haps drew  his  materials  from  family  records,  as 
he  boasted  of  having  been  related  to  the  Macca- 
bees. (3)  Much  valuable  material  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  classic  authors  when  we  come  to 
the  close  of  the  period. 

The  first  principle  in  the  politics  of  the  Mace- 
donian states  of  the  East  was  the  Hellenizing  of 
the  native  populations.  Antiochus  IV  also  fol- 
lowed it.  Amongst  all  his  subjects,  the  Israelites 
were  the  ones  whose  spirit  and  culture  were  the 
most  bitterly  antagonistic  to  Greek  customs. 
But  it  was  this  very  people,  whom  on  account  of 
their  relations  with  foreign  states,  their  wealth, 
and  the  importance  of  their  geographical  position, 
it  was  the  most  necessary  for  him  to  subject.  It 
does  not  surprise  us  that  some  of  the  Jews  should 
have  regarded  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs 
as  something  unavoidable,  and  offered  no  resist- 
ance. The  zeal,  however,  of  the  strict  advocates 
of  the  ancestral  religion  became  intense  under 
the  oppression.  They  liked  to  call  themselves 
the  "  Oppressed "  (D'/AK)*  the  "Poor"  (D'JVriX), 
and  the  "  Pious  "  (DTDD).  Indignant  at  this 
moral  resistance,  Antiochus  finally  inaugurated 
a  religious  persecution,  which  began  with  under- 
hand restrictions.  These  measures  induced  an 
open  revolt,  whose  leader  was  the  priest  and 
patriot  Mattathias  of  Modin.  His  bold  deed  of 
the  public  murder  of  a  royal  official  was  the  sign 
for  the  beginning  of  the  revolt.  Fleeing  to  the 
mountains,  he,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  five 
heroic  sons,  organized  war  on  a  small  scale.  He 
died  166  B.C. 

Judas,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  who  had  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  plans  of  his 
father,  was  appointed  his  successor.  For  six 
years  he  led  the  party  with  almost  superhuman 
effort  and  varying  success.  Decisive  battles  he 
had  to  avoid.  But  in  innumerable  skirmishes  he 
defeated  the  hated  foreigners  ;  and  his  enthusias- 
tic followers  called  him  "  Maccabi,"  or  the  "  Ham- 
merer," from  which  his  family  has  received  the 
appellation  "Maccabees."  It  is  apparent  that 
this  conflict  had  more  of  a  religious  than  of  a 
national  character ;  for  Judas  had  many  enemies 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  indications  of  a 
civil  war  are  not  wanting  at  this  period.  The 
finest  triumph  of  this  hero  was  his  taking  of  the 
temple,  which  he  re-dedicated  with  solemn  festi- 
vities after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
desolation.  Judas  is  said  to  have  entered  into 
relations  with  the  Roman  Senate.  But  the  armies 
of  Demetrius  flooded  the  land,  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  Judas  killed  161  B.C.,  leaving  to  his 
followers  a  name  and  example  which  counterbal- 
anced many  victories.  He  is  the  sole  fanatic 
whose  character  stands  out  in  a  clear  light  in 
history,  which  forgot  the  horrors  of  the  war  in 
the  infinite  blessing  of  the  rescue  and  continu- 
ance of  ancient  Judaism,  with  its  precious  hopes, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  fulfilment. 

The  Asmonaeans  did  not  despair.  The  astute 
Jonathan  [fifth  son  of  Mattathias]  took  the 
place  of  his  heroic  brother  Judas,  retreated  to 
the  morasses  and  ravines  of  the  Lower  Jordan, 
and    carried   on    a   destructive    gorilla    warfare 


against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs.  Demetrius,  the 
nephew  and  legitimate  heir  of  Antiochus  IV.,  at 
this  time  occupied  the  throne.  But  a  pretender 
(Alexander  Bala)  arose  in  the  year  152  B.C.,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus. 
This  rivalry  was  favorable  to  the  success  of  Jona- 
than's cause.  Both  parties  sought  his  aid ;  and 
Demetrius  not  only  restored  the  hostages  he  had 
taken  from  Jonathan,  but  withdrew  most  of  Uie 
garrisons  from  the  Jewish  fortress,  so  that  the 
latter  became  master  once  more  of  the  temple, 
and  without  drawing  the  sword.  Alexander,  on 
the  other  hand,  appointed  him  high  priest;  and 
the  Jew,  reaching  out  with  both  hands,  united  in 
his  person  the  civil  and  spiritual  power.  At  the 
death  (150  B.C.)  of  Demetrius,  Jonathan  was 
master  of  Judsea,  and  a  powerful  vassal  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae.  In  146  B.C.  Deme- 
trius the  younger  asserted  his  claims  against  the 
pretender.  Jonathan  defeated  him,  and  secured 
the  Philistine  kingdom  as  the  reward  of  the  vic- 
tory. Although  Demetrius  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessful, he  preferred  to  have  Jonathan  for  his 
friend,  and  granted  to  Judaea  immunities  of  much 
value.  At  a  later  period,  a  son  of  the  pretender 
Alexander  Bala  arose  against  Demetrius  II. 
Jonathan  espoused  his  cause,  but  was,  with  Alex- 
ander himself,  treacherously  murdered  by  Alex- 
ander's ambitious  minister,  Tryphon,  143  B.C. 
Jonathan  did  not  play  as  brilliant  a  part  as  either 
Judas  or  his  successor  Simon.  He  was  a  politi- 
cian, and  yet  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  complete  freedom  of  the  Jews. 

One  more  son  [the  second]  of  Mattathias  still 
remained,  Simon,  —  a  man  tried  in  counsel  and 
deed,  and  distinguished  at  once  for  prudence, 
mildness,  and  strength,  and  enjoying  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  was  the  statesman 
of  the  house,  as  Jonathan  was  its  diplomatist, 
and  Judas  its  hero.  In  142  B.C  he  declared  his 
nation  independent,  and  united  in  his  person  the 
functions  of  high  priest,  prince,  and  military 
leader  of  the  Jews.  His  rule  marks  an  epoch 
in  Jewish  history.  Priestly  institutions  had  be- 
come the  burden  of  the  nation.  Schools  were 
now  erected  at  the  side  of  the  temple,  and  soon 
the  pulpit  became  more  prominent  than  the  altar. 
Simon  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  came  into 
power.  He  was  murdered  135  B.C.  Respected 
by  foreign  nations,  he  was  regarded  by  his  own 
with  affection.  A  noteworthy  mark  of  its  love 
and  devotion  was  embodied  in  a  brazen  tablet 
commemorating  his  virtues,  and  placed  upon  the 
wall  of  the  temple.  In  139  B.C.  Simon  struck 
off  the  first  national  Jewish  money. 

The  further  fortunes  of  the  house  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (Asmonaeans)  has  been  given  under  the 
names  of  Simon's  successors.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  give  a  brief  survey.  John,  or  Hyr- 
canus  I.,  Simon's  son,  was  his  immediate  succes- 
sor. With  his  death  (107  B.C.)  the  glory  of 
Israel  descended  to  the  grave,  and  the  house  of 
the  Maccabees  advanced  rapidly  to  its  destruc- 
tion. Hyrcanus,  anticipating  nothing  good  from 
his  five  sons,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  widow. 
Aristobulus  I.,  however,  pushed  his  way  into 
power,  but  died  (106  B.C.),  after  allowing  his 
mother  to  perish  of  hunger,  and  throwing  three 
of  his  brothers  into  prison.  He  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  king.     His  widow  Alexandra, 
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not  yet  weary  of  the  new  dignity,  and  worthy  of 
it,  offered  her  hand  and  her  crown  to  one  of  her 
brothers-in-law,  Alexander  Jannseus  I.,  whose 
reiiin  was  longer  than  that  of  any  other  member 
of  his  family.  He  desired  to  shine,  like  his  father, 
as  a  conqueror,  without  possessing  his  father's 
qualities.  His  widow  succeeded  to  power  at  his 
death  (79  B.C.),  and  was  followed,  after  a  pru- 
dent and  powerful  reign,  by  her  son  Hyrcanus  II. 
(70  B.C.).  He  united  the  offices  of  king  and 
high  priest,  but  was  soon  deprived  of  both  by 
his  brilliant  and  daring  brother,  Aristobulus  II. 
Thenceforth  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  ambitions  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Herodian  house.  Its  history  was  a 
series  of  tragedies.  The  land  was  deprived  of 
the  royal  title  by  Pompey,  63  B.C.  Aristobulus 
was  murdered,  and  subsequently  Hyrcanus  II. 
(31  B.C.),  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
by  the  ambitious  hand  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  married  his  beautiful  grand-daughter  Mari- 
amiie.  The  same  ambition  put  to  death  Mariam- 
ne's  brother  Aristobulus,  in  his  eighteenth  year 
(34  B.C.).  In  a  moment  of  jealousy  Herod  took 
the  life  of  Mariamne  herself,  and  consummated 
the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  Maccabfean  house  by  the 
ghastly  murder  of  his  own  two  sons  by  Mari- 
amne,—  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  [See  Alex- 
ander Janx^eus,  Herod,  and  Hyrcanus.  For 
further  facts  the  reader  may  consult  the  Histo- 
ries of  Israel  of  Ewald  and  Staxley,  and  espe- 
cially SchL'rer  :  N.  T'liche  Zeitgesch.,  pp.  59-223, 
Leip.,  1874;  S.  I.  Curtiss:  The  Name  Machabee, 
Leip.,  1876 ;  F  de  Saulcy  :  Histoire  des  Macha- 
be'es,  Paris,  1880 ;  Coxder  :  Judas  Maccabceus, 
London  and  New  York,  1880.]  ED.  reuss. 

MACCABEES,  Books  of.     See  Apocrypha. 

MACCABEES,  Festival  of  the.  The  seven 
brothers,  who  with  their  mother  were  martyred 
at  Antioch  under  Antiochus  (see  2  Mace,  vii.), 
were  commemorated  Aug.  1.  The  festival  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  Panegyrics  upon 
the  martyrs  were  uttered  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  Leo  the  Great. 

MACCOVIUS(Makowsky),  Joannes,  a  Reformed 
theologian  of  Polish  descent ;  b.  at  Lobzenic 
in  1588 ;  studied  at  various  German  universities, 
and  was  in  1615  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  Franeker,  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  was 
famous  as  a  disputant ;  but,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Reformed  dogmatics,  he  introduced  the  scho- 
lastic method,  —  Collegia  theologica,  Amsterdam, 
1623 ;  Loci  communes,  Franeker,  1626  ;  Distinc- 
tiones  theological  (published  after  his  death  by 
X.  Arnold),  Amsterdam,  1656.  This  circumstance 
caused  him  to  be  denounced  as  a  heretic ;  and, 
though  the  synod  of  Dort  (1618)  acquitted  him 
of  heresy,  it  censured  his  method,  which,  never- 
theless, continued  to  be  applied  by  his  disciples, 
Maresius  of  Grbningen  and  Voetius  of  Utrecht, 
oee  N.  Arnold  :  Maccovius  redivivus,  Francfort, 

16°L  L.   HELLER. 

MACE  DO  is  the  name  of  two  Portuguese  Jesu- 
its of  note.  —  I.  Antonio  Macedo,  b.  at  Coimbra, 
1612 ;  d.  in  Lisbon,  1693 ;  was  active  in  the  con- 
version of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  taught 
in  the  colleges  of  Elvora  and  Lisbon,  and  wrote, 
among  other  works,  Lusitania  infuiata  et  purpurata 
(tans,  1663)  and  Descriptio  coronationis  regince 
Chrisiince  (Stockholm,  1650). —  II.   Francisco' Ma- 


cedo,  b.  at  Coimbra.  1596;  d.  at  Padua,  1680; 
an  elder  brother  of  the  preceding ;  left  the  Jesu- 
its, and  entered  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  was 
implicated  in  the  political  disturbances  under 
John  of  Braganza,  and  became  famous  as  a  kind 
of  walking  encyclopaedia,  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  and  holding  disputations  everywhere  and 
about  every  thing.  He  wrote  several  works  to 
show  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  doctrines 
of  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
several  others,  to  show  the  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  etc. 
A  complete  list  of  the  works  of  the  two  brothers 
Macedo  is  found  in  N.  Antonio  :  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Nova,  i. 

MACEDO'NIA,  the  kingdom  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  comprised  the  middle  part 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  —  from  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  to  Illyria  and  Moesia;  from  Thrace  and 
the  iEgean  to  the  Adriatic.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  168  B.C.,  and  divided  into  four 
provinces ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  in 
142  B.C.,  Macedonia  appears  as  one  single  prov- 
ince besides  Achaia.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  (Esth.  xiv. 
14,  xvi.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  1,  vi.  2,  viii.  5;  2  Mace, 
viii.  20).  But  it  has  acquired  a  much  greater 
interest  by  being  the  first  part  of  Europe  which  re- 
ceived Christianity.  Paul  visited  the  country,  prob- 
ably three  times  (Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15,  xx.  1-6  ;  1 
Tim.  i.  3),  and  founded  the  churches  of  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Philippi.  Other  cities  of  Macedonia 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  Neapolis, 
Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  and  Berea. 

MACEDONIUS.  When  Bishop  Alexander  of 
Constantinople  died,  in  336,  two  candidates  for 
his  chair  presented  themselves,  —  Macedonius,  an 
elderly  man,  and  the  young  Paulus.  The  Atha- 
nasian  party  succeeded  in  carrying  the  election 
in  favor  of  Paulus ;  but  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  induced  the  emperor 
to  banish  him.  After  the  death  of  Constantine, 
however,  he  returned;  but  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  himself.  Deposed  by  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople in  33S  or  339,  he  was  banished  to 
Mesopotamia  by  Constantius  ;  and  Eusebius  was 
himself  made  bishop  of  the  metropolis.  After 
his  death,  the  rivalry  between  Macedonius  and 
Paulus  began  anew  ;  and  Macedonius  was  conse- 
crated bishop  by  the  anti-Nicsean  party.  The 
emperor  sent  his  general,  Hermogenes,  to  drive 
Paulus  out  of  the  city ;  but  Hermogenes  was 
killed  by  a  fanatical  mob.  The  emperor  then 
came  in  person.  Paulus  was  expelled,  the  refrac- 
tory city  was  punished,  and  Macedonius  was 
finally  installed  by  force.  Some  years  later  on, 
however,  Macedonius  was  once  more  compelled 
to  retire  before  his  rival  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral re-action  which  took  place  in  favor  of  Atha- 
nasius ;  but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Constans, 
in  350,  he  returned,  and  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing himself  for  about  ten  years.  His  position 
was  difficult,  however.  The  semi-Arians,  whose 
leader  he  was,  had  gradually  approached  the 
Athanasians,  and  seemed  willing  to  accept  the 
Nicsean  definition  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  when 
exactly  the  same  question  arose  with  respect  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  separating  the 
semi-Arians  once  more  from  the  Nica?ans,  and 
drawing  them  nearer  towards  the   Arians.     At 
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a  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  360,  his  enemies 
actually  succeeded  in  having  him  deposed,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  shortly  after.  But  his 
adherents  in  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  dio- 
ceses were  for  a  long  time  known  under  his 
name,  as  the  "  Macedonians,"  and  offered  a  stub- 
born opposition  to  the  orthodox  definition  of  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  W.  moller. 

MACH/ERUS  (a  strong  fortress  in  Peraea,  nine 
miles  east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
was  built  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Myrcanus  I., 
and  dismantled  by  Gabinius.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible;  but  Josephus  (Ant.,  XVIII. 
5,  2)  points  it  out  as  the  place  in  which  the 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  took  place. 

MacHALE,  John,  D.D.,  Roman-Catholic  Irish 
prelate ;  b.  early  in  the  spring  of  1789  (or  March 
15,  1791,  according  to  the  college  register)  at 
Tuber-na-Fian,  Mayo,  Ireland;  d.  at  Tuam,  Mon- 
day, Nov.  7,  1881.  He  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  1814 ; 
ordained  priest,  and  appointed  lecturer  on  theolo- 
gy to  his  alma  mater,  the  same  year ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  professor  in  that  department,  was 
unanimously  elected  his  successor  (1820).  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Kil- 
laia,  and  was  consecrated  with  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Maronia  in  partibus.  In  1829  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Killala  Cathedral.  In  May,  1834, 
by  the  death  of  the  bishop,  he  became  (titular) 
bishop  of  Killala;  but  in  July  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  metropoli- 
tan. He  was  present  in  Home  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Dec.  8,  1854),  and  also,  in 
1869-70,  in  attendance  upon  the  Vatican  Council. 
He  was  not  in  favor  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
but  submitted  as  soon  as  it  was  defined.  His 
long  life  was  a  very  busy  one.  He  was  a  devoted 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Irish  patriot.  He  battled 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  (see  art.)  and  the 
Repeal,  side  by  side  with  O'Connell,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  for  Roman 
Catholics,  maintaining  that  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  were  really  undermining  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  'Ireland.  He  was  also  a  foe 
to  the  Queen's  colleges  in  that  country,  and  made 
a  journey  to  Rome  (1848)  to  insure  the  papal 
confirmation  of  their  condemnation  by  the  propa- 
ganda (October,  1817).  Dr.  MacHale  was  a  schol- 
arly man,  and  also  wrote  for  publication.  He 
translated  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (1840- 
75),  of  which  he  published  eight  (Dublin,  1861). 
He  made  an  Irish-Gallic  translation  of  about  sixty 
of  Moore's  Melodies  in  the  original  metres ;  pub- 
lished a  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  in 
English  and  Irish,  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (1827,  which  passed  through  two 
editions),  a  Book  of  Prayers,  revised  (1863)  an 
Irish  version  of  the  Pentateuch  made  two  hundred 
years  ago,  besides  polemical  and  political  pam- 
phlets and  letters.  See  U.  J.  Bourke  :  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  MacHale,  New  York, 
1882. 

MACHPE'LAH  (double  care)  is  the  name  of 
the  cave  (situated  in  the  field  of  Hebron)  which 
Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a 
family  sepulchre.  According  to  Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
xxv.  9,  xlix.  29-32,  1.  12,  13,  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  lie 


buried  there.  The  cave  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  long  and  fifty- 
eight  feet  high,  constructed  of  huge  stones,  and 
reminding  one,  both  in  design  and  workmanship, 
of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
Within  this  enclosure  (which  by  most  archaeolo- 
gists is  considered  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Solomon)  is  a  Mo- 
hammedan mosque ;  and  strangers,  that  is,  non- 
Mohammedans,  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
building.  In  1862  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accom- 
panied by  Dean  Stanley,  visited  Hebron ;  and,  on 
special  orders  from  Constantinople,  the  mosque 
was  opened  to  them.  An  account  of  the  visit 
is  found  in  Stanley  :  Jewish  Church  (first  series, 
Appendix  ii.).  See  also  Schaff  :  Through  Bible 
Lands,  New  York,  1878,  pp.  212  sqq.  (with  apian 
of  the  mosque). 

MACKENZIE,  Charles  Frederick,  a  devoted 
foreign  missionary  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  b.  in 
Portmore,  Peeblesshire,  April  10, 1825;  d.  Jan.  31, 
1862,  of  fever,  in  Africa,  on  an  island  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Shire  and  Ruo  Rivers.  He  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Cambridge,  and  was  made  fel- 
low of  Caius  College.  Fired  with  missionary  zeal, 
he  went  out  in  1855,  with  Bishop  Colenso,  to  Natal, 
as  archdeacon  of  Pieter-Maritzburg.  In  1859  he 
returned  to  England,  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
African  missions.  He  was  subsequently  sent  out, 
under  the  Universities'  Mission,  to  Africa,  and 
was  consecrated  its  first  bishop  Jan.  1,  1861,  his 
diocese  covering  territory  bordering  on  Lake 
Nyanza.  Bishop  Mackenzie's  death  was  prema- 
ture ;  but  his  life  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
him  to  develop  a  missionary  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  Anglican  Church.  See 
Dean  Goodwin  ;  Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
Cambridge,  1864. 

MACKNIGHT,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  divine;  b. 
at  Irvine,  Argyleshire,  Sept.  17, 1721 ;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, Jan.  13, 1800.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
and  Ley  den;  pastor  at  Maybole,  Ayrshire,  1753-69 ; 
at  Jedburgh,  1769-72 ;  at  Edinburgh,  1772,  until 
his  death.  He  prepared  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
in  which  the  natural  order  of  each  is  preserved,  with 
a  Paraphrase  and  Notes,  London,  1756,  2  vols,  7th 
ed.,  1822,  Latin  trans,  by  A.  F.  Ruckersfelder, 
Bremen,  1772-79,  3  vols,  (the  notes  are  so  co- 
pious, that  the  work  amounts  to  a  complete  Life 
of  Christ :  it  has  long  been  a  standard) ;  The 
'Truth  of  Gospel  History,  1763  (a  work  upon  the 
external  and  internal  evidences  of  the  Gospels) ; 
A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  Greek, 
of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  a  Commentary  and 
Notes,  1795,  4  vols.,  several  subsequent  editions  in 
varying  number  of  volumes  (the  work  has  been 
very  severely  condemned  for  heretical  teaching 
and  defective  scholarship,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  highly  praised  for  learning  and  ability).  See 
his  Life,  by  his  son,  prefaced  to  editions  of  the 
Epistles  since  1806. 

MACLAURIN,  John,  Scotch  divine  ;  b.  at  Glen- 
daruel,  Argyleshire,  October,  1693;  d.  at  Glasgow, 
Sept.  8,  1754.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and 
Leyden,  licensed  1717,  and  pastor  in  Glasgow 
1723.  His  Works  were  edited  by  W-  H.  Goold, 
Edinburgh,  1860,  2  vols.  The  most  admired  of 
his  publications  are  An  Essay  on  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  with  an  Lnquiry  into  Happi- 
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ness,  and  Three    Sermons  (1773),  and    a   sermon 
upon  Glon/in/j  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

MACLEOD,  Norman,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  even 
more  widely  known  as  the  original  editor  of 
Good  Words,  and  as  the  author  of  various  stand- 
ard works  in  popular  literature ;  was  b.  at  Camp- 
belton,  Argyllshire,  June  3, 1812  ;  and  d.  in  Glas- 
gow, June  16, 1872.  In  his  own  Reminiscences  of 
a  Highland  Parish  will  be  found  an  animated 
account  of  the  old  Highland  family  —  especially 
as  represented  by  his  grandfather,  the  patriarchal 
minister  of  Morven — from  which  he  was  proud 
to  be  descended,  as  well  as  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  wild  scenery,  and  free,  out-of-door  life,  in  the 
midst  of  which  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  a 
happy  boyhood  were  spent.  It  was,  however, 
chiefly  with  the  seaport  town  of  Campbelton  and 
its  seafaring  associations,  that  the  boy  was  famil- 
iar. On  his  singularly  impressible  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  all  the  circumstances  of  those  early 
years  appear  to  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 
Among  the  circumstances  in  question,  his  biogra- 
pher attaches  prominent  importance  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  father  and  mother ;  the  former,  Dr. 
Xorman  Macleod  (minister  successively  of  Camp- 
belton, Campsie,  and  St.  Columba,  Glasgow); 
being  "in  many  ways  the  prototype  of  Norman." 
Young  Macleod  never  made  any  pretensions  to 
scholarship ;  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow^, 
which,  after  an  irregular  classical  training,  he 
entered  in  1827,  he  shone  more  in  the  students' 
social  and  political  meetings  than  in  the  class- 
rooms. Of  general  literature,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  read  much  in  those  days  ;  his  favor- 
ite author  in  poetry  being  Wordsworth.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that 
he  might  take  his  theological  course  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  then  professor 
of  divinity  in  that  university.  Before  receiving- 
license,  he  spent  three  years  in  the  family  of  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  Mr.  Preston  of  Moreby,  as 
tutor  to  his  son  ;  during  most  of  the  time  resid- 
ing at  Weimar,  or  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  first  of  many  visits  abroad  seems 
to  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  character  of  the  young  man.  "  His 
views  were  widened,  his  opinions  matured,  his 
human  sympathies  vastly  enriched ;  and,  while  all 
that  was  of  the  essence  of  his  early  faith  had 
become  doubly  precious,  he  had  gained  increased 
catholicity  of  sentiment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  "  (Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  49).  His  first  charge 
was  Loudon,  in  Ayrshire,  a  parish  partly  agricul- 
tural, but  with  a  considerable  weaving  popula- 
tion. There  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  up, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  to  his  parochial  duties,  especially 
among  the  working-classes  of  the  population.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  large  and  important  parish 
of  the  Barony,  Glasgow,  embracing  at  that  time 
eighty-seven  thousand  souls,  to  which  (after  thir- 
teen years  passed  in  Loudon,  and  in  his  second 
charge,  Dalkeith)  he  was  called  in  the  year  1851, 
that  though  multiplied  public  engagements,  as 
he  often  complained,  prevented  him  from  over- 
taking greatly  extended  parochial  duties,  as 
fully  as  he  would  himself  have  desired,  he 
s.iowed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  his  remarkable 
gifts  as  a  parish  minister ;  above  all,  his  powers 


of  organization,  his  large-hearted  sympathy  with 
all  classes  of  his  parishioners,  and  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher.  One  of  his  special  aims  at  the 
Barony  was  to  reclaim  the  non-churchgoing  popu- 
lation ;  for  which  purpose,  he,  amongst  other 
schemes,  introduced,  with  some  success,  Sunday 
services  open  exclusively  to  working-people  in 
their  working-clothes.  Dr.  Macleod's  enormous 
parish  duties  did  not  prevent  a  man  of  so  much 
energy,  and  of  such  varied  powers,  from  enga- 
ging in  literary  work.  It  was  in  1860  that  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  the  religious  magazines  of  the 
day,  —  Good  Words.  About  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  more  popular  of  his  contributions  to  gen- 
eral literature  were  written  ;  the  greater  number 
of  them,  indeed,  originally  appearing  in  Good 
Words.  These  works  include  The  Earnest  Stu- 
dent, The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son,  The  Gold 
Thread,  Character  Sketches,  The  Starling,  East- 
ward, and  Peeps  at  the  Far  East.  One  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  religious  fiction  in  the 
language  is  his  Wee  Davie,  which  belongs  to 
^his  period.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  Dr.  Macleod  took  an  active  part  in 
the  general  work  of  the  church,  including  labors 
connected  with  some  of  the  chief  posts  of  honor 
to  which  Scottish  churchmen  are  eligible.  In 
1845  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  to  visit  the 
Scottish  churches  in  Canada.  From  1864  to 
1872  (the  year  of  his  death)  he  undertook  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  foreign 
missions  committee  of  the  church ;  in  this  ca- 
pacity paying  also  a  visit  to  India  as  a  deputy 
from  the  church,  —  an  occasion,  it  may  be  added, 
on  which  he  was  received,  both  by  Anglo-Indians 
and  by  the  natives  of  India,  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  He  also,  for  many  years,  held  the 
High  Court  appointments  of  Dean  of  the  Thistle, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  Nor  were  these 
empty  honors ;  for  personally  he  enjoyed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  favor  and  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  In  the  year  1869  he  was  raised  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  the  presidency,  or  moderator- 
ship  as  it  is  called,  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Lit.  —  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  by 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  B.A., 
minister  of  the  Park  Parish,  Glasgow,  London, 

1876.  WILLIAM   LEE. 

MACNEILE,  Hugh,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ballycastle  near 
Belfast,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  1795;  d.  at 
Bournemouth,  Eng.,  Jan.  28,  1879.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  studied  law,  but 
afterwards  took  orders  in  1820 ;  and  from  1834 
to  1868  was  rector  in  Liverpool,  where  he  acquired 
great  popularity.  In  1868  he  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Disraeli,  appointed  Dean  of 
Ripon;  but  in  October,  1875,  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  failing  health.  He  was  an  eloquent 
man,  noted  for  his  vehement  attacks  upon  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  His  publications  were 
mostly  Sermons  and  Lectures,  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  controversial  tracts  upon  Ro- 
manism, Unitarianism,  Tractarianism,  etc. 

MACON,  a  city  of  Burgundy,  in  which  three 
councils  were  held  (Concilia  Main's  conensia). _  One, 
in  581  (twenty-one  bishops  being  present),  issued 
nineteen  canons,  of  which  the  seventh  threatens 
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with  excommunication  any  civil  judge  who  should 
dare  to  proceed  against  a  clerk,  except  in  criminal 
cases.  Another,  in  585  (forty-three  bishops  being 
present  in  person,  and  twenty  represented  by  depu- 
ties), issued  twenty  canons,  of  which  the  eighth 
forbade  any  one  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  to  be  touched  without  the  consent  of  the 
priest ;  while  the  ninth  and  tenth  forbade  the  civil 
power  to  proceed  against  a  bishop,  except  through 
his  metropolitan,  or  against  a  priest  or  deacon, 
except  through  his  bishop.  The  third  was  held 
in  624.      See  Mansi:   Cone.  Coll.,  ix. 

MADAGASCAR  (an  island  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  has  been  a  distinguished  scene  of 
the  success  of  modern  missions  among  the  hea- 
then, and  the  steadfast  perseverance  of  native 
Christians  under  violent  and  prolonged  persecu- 
tions. The  island  is  nine  hundred  miles  long,  and 
four  hundred  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point.  It 
was  discovered,  and  made  known  to  Europe,  by 
Marco  Polo,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  natives,  or  Magalasy,  seem  to  be 
Malayans,  with  an  admixture  of  negro  blood. 
They  are  a  well-built  race.  The  native  religion 
consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  supreme  God  (whom 
they  called  "  The  Fragrant  Prince  "),  idolatry,  sac- 
rifices, sorcery,  and  divination.  Infanticide  was 
practised  till  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  and 
polygamy  and  slavery  prevailed.  Thousands  of 
the  population  were  shipped  away  by  slave-dealers. 
The  present  population  is  estimated  at  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

Christian  missions  were  established  in  Mada- 
gascar, in  1818,  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Bevan,  under  appointment  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Bevan  died  soon  after 
his  arrival.  In  1816  the  first  embassy  of  friend- 
ship had  arrived  on  the  island  from  England. 
Radama,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' arrival,  was  an  enlightened  prince,  and 
seconded  their  efforts  in  establishing  schools. 
They  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  reduced  it  to  writing.  The  London 
Society  sent  out  two  printing-presses  ;  and  a  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  was  prepared,  text- 
books for  the  schools,  a  translation  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  other  books.  The  death  of 
the  king,  in  1828,  checked  the  progress  of  mis- 
sionary extension.  One  of  his  wives  was  crowned 
in  1829,  and  with  her  coronation  the  sky  changed 
for  the  Christian  population.  Hostile  to  Chris- 
tian institutions,  she  gave  notice  to  the  missiona- 
ries to  quit  the  land ;  and  the  last  two  left  in  1836. 
From  that  time  on,  till  1857,  violent  persecutions 
were  conducted  against  the  Christians,  who,  with 
heroic  faith  and  constancy,  suffered  death  and  all 
manner  of  violence,  rather  than  deny  Christ.  The 
annals  of  these  sufferings,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  Christians,  form  a  most  thrilling  chapter  in 
the  history  of  modern  missions.  Many  of  the 
Christians  were  sold  into  slavery ;  others  were 
stoned  to  death ;  others  speared  while  kneeling  in 
pi-ayer;  others  —  bound  hand  and  foot,  or  drained 
together  —  thrown  over  a  steep  precipice  looking 
out  upon  the  sea  upon  the  rocks ;  and  still  others 
imprisoned,  or  shackled  with  iron  fetters,  and  con- 
demned to  wear  an  iron  chain  on  their  necks. 
One  of  these  chains  which  Mr.  Ellis  carried  back 
with  him  to  England  weighed  fifty-six  pounds, 


and  had  been  carried  by  the  unhappy  sufferer  for 
four  years.  Rasalama,  the  first  of  these  martyrs, 
suffered  Aug.  14,  1837  In  the  last  persecution, 
in  1857,  two  hundred  were  executed.  In  spite  of 
these  persecutions,  the  number  of  the  Christians 
increased  ;  and  nowhere,  since  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, has  the  truth  of  Tertullian's  words  been 
more  signally  verified,  that  blood  is  the  seed  of 
the  church. 

Radama  II.,  the  queen's  successor,  favored 
Christianity ;  and  again  the  missionaries  entered 
the  country;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  again  in  1861 
visited  it  as  the  agent  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were 
now  recognized,  and  their  constancy  commemo- 
rated in  a  number  of  martyrs'  memorial  churches. 
In  1866  there  were  75  churches  on  the  island,  with 
95  native  and  foreign  pastors,  and  4,374  communi- 
cants. The  London  Society  in  1882  had  71,585 
communicants  connected  with  its  missions.  In 
1867  the  Friends  established  a  mission,  with  which, 
in  1881,  3,250  members  and  26,000  Christians  were 
connected.  The  Norwegian  Missionary  Society 
(Norske  Missions  Selslap  zu  Stavangar)  also  prose- 
cutes missionary  work  on  the  island,  and  in  1880 
had  1,200  communicants.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  entered  Madagascar  in 
1874,  and  has  one  bishop,  Dr.  Kestell-Cornish. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Radama's  successors,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  not  only  been  recognized,  but  the 
work  of  extending  the  church  has  engaged  the 
active  sympathies  of  the  government.  The  prime 
minister,  on  July  11,  1878,  and  other  occasions,  has 
presided  at  meetings  held  in  the  Martyrs'  Memo- 
rial Church  in  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  for  the 
despatch  of  missionaries  to  the  unevangelized  por- 
tions of  the  island.  A  royal  decree  emancipating 
all  slaves  was  issued  June  20,  1877. 

Lit.  —  Freeman  and  Johns  :  Narrative  of  the 
Persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar,  Lon- 
don, 1840;  M'Leod  :  Madagascar  and  its  People, 
London,  1845;  William  Ellis  :  History  of  Mada- 
gascar, 2  vols.,  London,  1838;  Three  Visits  to  Mada- 
gascar, London  and  New  York,  1859;  and  espe- 
cially Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar,  London  and 
Boston,  1869  (the  best  book  on  the  subject) ; 
Mullens  :  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar,  2d  ed., 
London,  1875  ;  Sibree  :  The  Great  African  Island, 
London, 1879. 

MADONNA,  an  Italian  term  meaning  "my 
lady,"  corresponding  to  "  madam,''  but  applied  par 
excellence  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  her  pictures 
and  statues.     See  Mary. 

MAFFEI,  Francesco  Scipione,  b.  at  Verona, 
June  1,  1675;  d.  there  Feb.  11,  1755.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Parma,  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  became  a  member  of  the 
Arcadian  Society  in  Rome,  made  several  cam- 
paigns in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  and  set- 
tled finally  in  his  native  city,  where  he  founded  a 
literary  society.  He  wrote  against  the  Jansenists, 
Giansenismo  nuovo  dimostrato  (Venice,  1752),  and 
Storia  teologica,  etc.  (Trent,  1742).  His  De  teatri 
antiche  e  moderni  (Verona,  1753)  is  a  defence  of 
the  theatre  as  a  moral  institution.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  Venice,  1790,  in  18  vols. 

MAFFEI,  Giovanni  Pietro,  b.  at  Bergamo,  1 535 ; 
d.  at  Tivoli.  1605.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1565,  lived  most  of  his  time  in  Genoa, 
and  wrote,  De  vita   et  morihus  S.  Ignatii  Loyola, 
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Venice,  1585;  Historiarum  indicarum  Libri  XVI., 
Florence,  1588;  a  History  of  Gregory  XIII.,  not 
published  until  1743,  by  Carlo  Coquetines,  Rome, 
2  vols.  All  his  Latin  works  appeared  at  Verona, 
1747,  2  vols,  quarto. 

MAFFEI,  Vegio,  b.  at  Lodi,  1406;  d.  in  Rome, 
1458.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature ; 
and  his  Tractatus  de  educutione  (published  in  Paris, 
1511,  and  afterwards  often)  was  considered  in  its 
time  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject. 

MAGARITA,  MARGARITES,  a  name  given  by 
some  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  apostates  from 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  those  who  went 
over  to  Mohammedanism.  The  derivation  of  the 
term  is  unknown. 

NIAG'DALA  (tower),  from  which  Mary  Magda- 
lene came,  was  probably  the  Migdal-el  of  Josh, 
xix.  38,  to-day  called  el-Mejdel,  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  plain  of  Genessaret.  The  word  "Magdala" 
occurs  only  once  in  the  textus  receptus  of  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xv.  39)  ;  but  there  Westcott 
and  Hort  read  "  Magadan." 

MAGDALEN,  Order  of.  During  the  last  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages  there  arose  in  various 
places,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  associations  of  women  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  prostitutes.  The  oldest 
of  these  associations  seem  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  more  especially  at  Worms  and  Metz, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration  when  the 
latter  claims  to  date  back  to  the  year  1005.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and  Inno- 
cent IV.  issued  bulls  confirming  such  female 
associations  in  Germany,  and  conferring  various 
privileges  on  them.  Similar  institutions  were 
founded  at  Marseilles,  1272 ;  at  Naples,  1324,  by 
Queen  Sancia  of  Aragon ;  in  Prague,  1372,  by 
Johanu  Milicz ;  in  Paris,  1492,  by  Bishop  Jean  Si- 
gismond  V.;  in  Rome,  1520,  by  Leo  X.;  in  Seville, 
1550;  in  Rouen  and  Bordeaux.  1618,  etc.  Though 
the  rules  of  these  associations  of  penitents  were 
rather  severe,  the  discipline,  nevertheless,  soon 
degenerated;  and  in  1637  the  associations  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  other  houses  of 
Madalonnettes,  were  re-organized  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paula.  The  associations  were  divided  into 
three  classes  (1)  The  order  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, the  members  of  which  made  a  solemn  vow, 
and  lived  according  to  very  severe  rules  ;  (2)  The 
order  of  St.  Martha,  the  members  of  which  made 
no  vows,  but  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  world, 
and  marry ;  and  (3)  The  order  of  St.  Lazarus, 
the  members  of  which  were  detained  by  force,  in 
order  to  be  redeemed  from  vice.  See  C.  Herbst  : 
1>.  Magdalenen-Sache,  Elb.,  1867;  Th.  Schafek : 
D.  weibliche  Diakonie,  Hamb.,  1880.       ZOCKLER. 

MAGEE,  William  D.D.,  b.  in  County  Ferma- 
nagh, Ireland,  March  18, 1766  ;  d.  in  Dublin,  Aug. 
18,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1785,  with  the  highest  honors,  elected 
tellow  1788,  entered  holy  orders  1790,  left  the 
university  1812  for  the  regular  ministry,  and  in 
1814  was  appointed  dean  of  Cork,  in  1819  bishop 
ot  Raphoe,  and  in  1822  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
His  most  famous  work  is  Discourse*  and  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
sacrifice,  expanded   from  two  sermons  delivered 


on  these  themes  in  1798  and  1799.  The  volume 
was  first  issued  1801 ;  the  eighth  edition  appeared 
1856,  and  it  still  is  a  standard.  Archbishop  Magee 
was  a  determined  foe  to  Romanism  and  Unitari- 
anism.  See  his  Works  with  Memoir,  London, 
1842,  2  vols. 

MA'GI.  The  Greeks  designated  the  Persian 
priests  simply  as  magi,  and  the  Persian  state  reli- 
gion, the  doctrinal  system  of  Zoroaster,  simply  as 
magianism,  or  even  as  magic.  From  the  Greek 
this  designation  was  generally  adopted,  though  it 
is  not  quite  correct.  Magianism  was  a  foreign 
element  in  the  Zend  religion.  Originally,  in  its 
home  in  Bactria,  on  the  north-western  confines  of 
India,  the  Zend  religion  knew  nothing  about 
magisra.  The  word  "  magi "  does  not  occur  in 
the  Zend  Avesta,  —  the  only  authentic  representa- 
tion of  the  Zend  religion.  The  priests  are  there 
always  called  Atharva,  that  is,  those  provided 
with  fire,  or  providing  for  the  fire  ;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Atharva  priesthood  is  dated  back  to 
the  time  before  Zoroaster,  to  the  time  when  the 
law  was  not  yet  written,  and  the  popular  religion 
was  a  mere  nature-worship.  Magianism  came  to 
the  Persians  from  the  Medes. 

It  must  be  noticed,  that,  during  the  first  kings 
of  the  house  of  the  Achsemenides,  the  Greeks  often 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  Magians  and 
Persians,  identifying  the  former  with  the  Medes. 
Thus  the  reign  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  is  represented 
as  an  attempt  of  the  Magians  to  substitute  Median 
for  Persian  rule  (Herodotus,  III.  30,  62) ;  and 
Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  Magians  a  Median 
tribe  (1, 101 ;  107  ;  120 ;  128  ;  7, 19;  37),  describing 
them  as  experts  in  astrology  and  oneiromancy 
To  this  must  be  added  that  the  Persians  instituted 
a  festival,  the  Magiophonia,  in  commemoration 
of  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  magi,  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred 
if  magism  had  been  an  original  Persian  institu- 
tion. It  was,  however,  not  an  original  Median 
institution  either.  In  their  home,  the  Medes 
adhered  to  the  pure  Zend  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
Berosus  even  calls  Zoroaster  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  magi  they  adopted  from  Babylonia. 

Still  earlier  than  among  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  the  magi  are  found  among  the  Chaldseans. 
They  appear  there  as  contemporaries  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  who  describe  them  as  the  wise 
men  and  scholars  of  the  Chaldseans,  though  with 
a  smack  of  the  soothsayer,  the  conjurer,  the  sor- 
cerer, etc.  (Isa.  xliv.  25;  Jer.  1.  35;  Dan.  ii.  2,  iv. 
7).  They  were,  indeed,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Chaldseans  that  the  names  became  in- 
terchangeable ;  a  Chaldsean  meaning  a  magian  or 
magician,  just  as  a  Canaanite  meant  a  merchant. 
The  name  is,  nevertheless,  not  of  Chaldsean  origin. 
There  is  no  Shemitic  root  from  which  it  could  be 
derived.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  of  Arian  origin, 
though  there  are  Sanscrit  roots  from  which  it 
might  be  derived  without  violence.  Most  proba- 
bly, the  name  descended,  together  with  the  whole 
institution,  to  the  Chaldseans,  from  that  Turanian 
people,  the  Accadians,  whom  we  know  as  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Originally 
an  Accadian  institution,  magianism  was  succes- 
sively introduced  among  the  Chaldseans,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  and  was  finally  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Zend  religion. 

According  to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.,  VIII.  1,  9,  23), 
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it  was  Cyrus  who  first  established  magianism  in 
Persia ;  and  from  that  time  the  Persian  priests 
were  called  magi,  both  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions and  by  the  Greeks.  As  above  mentioned, 
magianism  met  with  some  resistance  in  Persia  dur- 
ing the  first  kings  of  the  house  of  the  Achsemenides ; 
but  gradually  its  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Persian  people,  and  threw  even 
the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Zend  religion 
into  the  shade.  The  influence  which  the  Greeks 
exercised  on  the  Persians  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander was  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  the  farther 
development  of  magianism.  The  Greek  felt  a  natu- 
ral aversion  to  the  somewhat  vain  and  completely 
shapeless  abstractions  of  the  old  religion  of  light, 
and  a  natural  affinity  for  the  half-mystical,  half- 
scientific  artifices  of  magianism.  While  in  the  Par- 
thian Empire  magianism  reached  its  acme  of  power, 
—  the  king  belonging  to  the  order,  and  the  senate 
being  composed  exclusively  of  magi,  —  it  reached, 
at  the  same  time,  its  greatest  extension  in  the 
Greek-speaking  world.  The  name  "  magian  "  there 
gradually  became  synonymous  with  sorcerer, 
sometimes  in  a  milder  and  more  dignified  sense 
(as,  for  instance,  in  Matt.  ii.  1-12,  where  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  are  represented  as  possessed 
of  some  prophetical  insight  derived  from  astrology, 
and  enabling  them  to  arrive  in  due  time  to  do 
homage  to  the  new-born  Christ,  just  as  they  had 
done  in  former  time  to  the  new-born  Plato),  but 
generally  in  a  more  odious  sense,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Acts  viii.  9,  where  Simon  Magus  is  spoken  of, 
and  xiii  6,  where  "magian"  is  explained  by 
"false  prophet." 

Lit.  —  [F.  W  Upham  :  The  Wise  Men,  New 
York,  1873];  Lenormant:  La  magie  chez  les  Chal- 
deens,  Paris,  1874,  [Eng.  trans.,  London,  1877]; 
P.  Scholz  :  Gotzendienst  und  Zaubertcesen  bei  den 
Hebraern,  Regensburg,  1877.  ZOCKLER. 

MAGIC,  as  a  means  by  which  to  obtain  control 
of  such  natural  or  mystical  powers  as  are  ordi- 
narily beyond  the  reach  of  man,  was,  from  an 
early  date,  connected  with  the  idea  of  evil  spirits. 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  agreed  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  demons  and  the  Devil.  But 
besides  this  diabolical  magic,  or  "  black  art," 
there  arose,  principally  stimulated  by  the  new 
departure  of  natural  science,  a  so-called  "  white," 
or  "  lower"  magic,  which  operated  by  the  aid  of 
the  good  spirit,  or  simply  by  cunning  physical 
tricks.  The  latter  kind  of  magic  was  widely 
propagated  by  J.  B.  Porta's  Magia  naturalis 
(Naples,  1558),  which  was  translated  into  many 
European  languages.  But  unfortunately,  just  at 
the  same  time,  and  supported  both  by  the  Roman 
Inquisition  and  the  Protestant  orthodoxy,  the 
"  black  art "  threw  itself  into  prominence  under 
the  form  of  witchcraft.  During  the  reign  of 
rationalism  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  both  the  black  and  the  white  magic 
were,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  spirits,  set  aside 
as  idle  nonsense ;  and  those  forms  of  magic  which 
have  afterwards  arisen  ■ —  such  as  Mesmerism, 
Spiritualism,  Hypnotism,  etc.  — have  no  theologi- 
cal interest :  they  belong  to  psychology  and  natu- 
ral science. 

Lit.  —  Ennemoser:  Geschichte  der  Magie,  Leip- 
zig, 1844,  translated  into  English  by  W  Howitt, 
London,  1854;  Afr.  Maury:  La  magie  et  Vastrolo- 
yie  dans  I'antiquite  et  au  moyen  age,  Paris,  I860 ; 


Christian:  Histoire  de  la  magie,  Paris,  1870; 
Lenormant  :  La  magie  chez  les  Chaldeens,  Paris, 
1874,  English  trans.,  London,  1877;  Soldan :  Ge- 
schichte  der  Hexenprocesse,  2d  ed.,  1880;  Bouche- 
Leclercq  :  Histoire  de  la  divination  dans  I'antiquite, 
T.  2  Les  sacerdoces  divinatoires,  Paris,  1880  (the 
work  is  in  4  vols,  and  was  finished,  1882). 

MAGISTER  SACRI  PALATII.  The  first  in- 
cumbent of  this  at  one  time  very  influential  office 
at  the  papal  court,  was  St.  Dominic.  He  and 
the  first  members  of  his  order  were,  by  Honorius 
III.,  installed  in  the  papal  palace;  and,  noticing 
the  idle  and  frivolous  life  led  by  the  servants  of 
the  cardinals  and  the  humbler  members  of  the 
papal  household,  he  advised  the  Pope  to  appoint 
some  one  to  instruct  those  people  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  life.  He  was  himself  appointed, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  office  grew  in  impor- 
tance. Many  duties  and  many  privileges  were 
heaped  upon  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Congregation  on  the  Index.  He  exercised  supreme 
supervision  over  the  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  censorship  over  all  books  printed 
in  or  imported  to  Rome,  and,  later  on,  the  Papal 
States.  Several  persons  of  reputation  have  held 
the  office,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But,  with  the  heavy  changes  which 
have  come  over  the  whole  papal  institution,  the 
office  has  shrunk  into  insignificance.  See  Echard: 
Scriptores  Ord.  Prcedicat. ,  ii. ;  Zaccaria  :  Corle 
di  Roma,  ii.  ZOCKLER. 

MAGNIFICAT,  the  opening  word,  and  the  gen- 
eral liturgical  designation,  of  the  hymn  of  Mary, 
—  Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum,  "  my  soul  mag- 
nifies the  Lord"  (Luke  i.  46),  —  which,  like  the 
hymn  of  Zachariah,  of  Simeon,  etc.,  belongs  to 
the  so-called  psalmi  majores,  and  dates  back  to 
a  very  early  time.  It  was  generally  introduced 
in  the  Western  Church  by  Csesarius  of  Aries; 
and  at  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  sung 
every  day  in  Rome  at  vesper.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  modern  languages,  and  retained 
by  the  Reformed  churches. 

MAGNUS  is  the  name  of  several  saints,  of 
whom  especially  two  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  church  historians ;  namely,  one  from  St. 
Gall,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  another  from 
Fiissen-on-the-Lech,  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
lives  of  these  two  saints  have  been  so  blunder- 
ingly and  fraudulently  mixed  up  with  each  other 
and  with  other  extraneous  matter,  that  several 
church  historians,  such  as  Rettberg  (ii.  p.  146) 
and  Wattenbach  (Deutsche  Geschichtsquellen,  i.  p. 
231),  have  completely  rejected  the  legends. 

MA'GOG.     See  Gog  and  Magog. 

MAHAN,  Milo,  D.D.,  b.  at  Suffolk,  Nansemond 
County,  Va.,  May  24,  1819;  d.  in  Baltimore, 
Sept.  3,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
College,  Flushing,  L.I. ;  entered  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  1845;  from  1851  to  1864  was  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  Seminary 
of  his  denomination,  New-York  City.  From  the 
latter  year  till  his  death  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Besides  minor  works,  he  pub- 
lished a  Church  History  of  the  First  Seven  Cen- 
turies, New  York,  1860 ;  new  edition,  1872.  His 
Collected  Works  were  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hoi-kins,  Jun.,  New  York,  1872-73, 
3  volumes. 
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MAHANA'IM  (tivo  camps),  a  town  named  by 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2),  allotted  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xiii.  26,  30,  xxi.  38;  1  Chron.  vi.  80), 
and  situated  in  the  territory  of  Gad,  near  the 
River  Jabbok.  It  was  the  residence  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8,  12),  and  the  refuge  of  David  on 
his  flight  before  Absalom  (xvii.  24,  27 ;  1  Kings 
ii.  8).  The  place  has  not  yet  been  identified 
with  certainty. 

MAHOMET.    See  Mohammed. 

MAI,  Angelo,  b.  at  Schilpario,  in  the  province 
of  Bergamo,  March  7,  1782 ;  d.  at  Albano,  Sept. 
9,  1854.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1799 ;  studied  at  Naples  and  Rome,  and  was  in 
1813  appointed  custos  at  the  Ambrosian  Library 
in  Milan.  Possessed  of  competent  philological 
learning,  extraordinary  critical  acumen,  and  great 
skill  in  paleography,  more  especially  as  a  reader 
of  palimpsests,  he  published,  from  manuscripts 
discovered  in  the  library,  a  speech  by  Isokrates, 
some  fragments  of  a  Gothic  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  several  works  of  Philo  Judseus, 
a  book  of  Porphyrius,  the  Antiquities  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus,  some  letters  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  etc.  The  celebrity  he 
attained  by  these  publications  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  developed  a  still  greater  activity.  In 
1838  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  The  various 
works  he  edited  were  collected  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing series :  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  collectio, 
Home,  1825-38,  10  vols. ;  Classici  auctores,  Rome, 
1828-38,  10  vols.  ;  Spicilegium  Romanum,  1839- 
44,  8  vols. ;  Nova  patrum  bibliotheca,  1844-71,  8 
vols. ;  and  an  Appendix,  Rome,  1879.  [See  B. 
Pkina:  Biografia  del  cardinale  Angelo  Mai,  Ber- 
gamo, 1882.]  KLUPFEL. 

MAILLARD,  Olivier,  d.  at  Toulouse,  June  13, 
1502;  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers; 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  court- 
preacher  to  Louis  XL,  confessor  to  Charles  VIII., 
and  enjoyed  a  great  fame  as  a  preacher.  His 
sermons,  both  in  French  (Sermons,  Lyons,  1498) 
and  in  Latin  (Sermones  dominleales,  1500  ;  Sermo- 
nes de  Sanctis,  1518,  etc.),  are  a  curious  mixture 
of  scurrility  and  sublimity.  He  also  wrote  La 
confession  ge'ne'rale  dufrere  Olivier  Maillard,  Lvons, 
1526.  >    J       > 

MAIMBOURO,  Louis,  b.  at  Nancy  in  1610;  d. 
in  Paris,  Aug.  13,  1686.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1626,  and  was  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Rouen ;  but,  as  he  took  the 
side  of  the  king  against  the  Pope  in  a  rather  pro- 
nounced manner,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
order,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in 
Paris.  In  his  time  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  church  historian;  but  he  wrote  his  books 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  his  enemies, 
or  flattering  his  friends,  and  nobody  reads  them 
any  more.  In  his  Histoire  de  I'Arianisme  he  teases 
the  Jansenists  ;  in  his  Histoire  des  Iconoclastes  he 
coaxes  Louis  XIV  ;  in  his  Histoire  du  Schisme  des 
drees  he  tries  to  reconcile  Innocent  XII. ;  and 
80  on;  His  Histoire  du  Calvinisme  and  Histoire  du 
Lutheranisme  were  severely  castigated  by  Bayle, 
Janeu,  and  Seckendorf.  c.  pfender. 

MAIMONIDES  (i.e.,  son  of  Maimon),  Moses,. 
called  by  the  Arabians  Abu  Amran  Musa  ibn  Ab- 
aallah  ibn  Maimon  Alkortobi,  was  b.  at  Cordova, 
March  30,  1135.      When  the  Almohades  took 


Cordova,  in  1148,  his  father,  on  account  of  the 
then  existing  religious  fanaticism,  fled  to  Fez 
with  his  family.  In  1165  he  went  to  Fostat  (an- 
cient Cairo)  in  Egypt,  where  he  d.  in  1166.  In 
spite  of  the  unsettled  affairs  of  his  family,  Moses 
had  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  Talmudic 
lore.  He  had  also  studied  natural  sciences,  medi- 
cine, and  more  especially  philosophy,  under  Mo- 
hammedan teachers.  In  1177  he  was  made  rabbi 
at  Cairo,  and  finally  spiritual  head  (rets,  or  najid) 
over  the  Jewish  communities  in  Egypt.  His  great 
learning  not  only  attracted  very  many  young  men, 
who  came  to  attend  his  lectures,  but  also  soon 
acquired  for  him  an  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. 

When  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  (1158), 
he  composed  for  a  friend  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish 
calendar  (Cheshbon  ha-ibbur).  Two  years  later  he 
composed  his  Iggeret  ha-shemad  [i.e.,  "  A  Letter  on 
Religious  Persecution,"  also  entitled  Maamar  kid- 
dush  ha-shem,  i.e.,  a  "  Treatise  on  Glorifying  God; " 
viz.,  by  suffering  martyrdom],  a  most  ingenious 
plea  for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  lay 
down  life  for  their  religion,  and  who,  having  out- 
wardly renounced  their  faith,  continue  secretly  to 
practise  it ;  which  was  provoked  by  the  attack 
of  a  zealous  co-religionist  against  Moses'  public 
profession  of  Mohammedanism  and  private  de- 
votion to  Judaism.  In  a  second  letter  (iggeret 
ha-ieman)  he  instructs  his  co-religionists,  who 
outwardly  professed  Mohammedanism,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  was  pre- 
dicted long  ago  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  but  also 
the  final  victory  of  Judaism  over  the  other  reli- 
gions. He  also  shows  the  folly  of  pointing  out 
the  Messianic  time,  since  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions had  always  brought  misery  over  the  house 
of  Jacob.  But  according  to  a  family  tradition, 
prophecy,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  will 
commence  in  1216. 

The  works,  however,  which  have  immortalized 
his  name  throughout  Judaism,  are  (I)  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Mishna,  —  a  work  which  he  com- 
menced in  1158,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
which  he  completed  in  1168,  at  Fostat.  This  re- 
markable production  is  preceded  by  a  general 
elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  discourses  on 
the  true  nature  of  prophecy,  interspersed  with 
sentences  from  natural  sciences  and  philosophy. 
In  the  special  introduction  to  the  treatise  Sanhe- 
drin,  he  for  the  first  time  defined  and  formally 
laid  down  the  Jewish  creed :  (1)  That  there  is 
one  God,  a  perfect  being,  creator  and  preserver 
of  all  things ;  (2)  That  he  is  the  sole  cause  of  all 
existing  things,  and  consequently  one,  and  that 
such  a  unity  as  is  in  him  can  be  found  in  none 
other ;  (3)  He  is  not  corporeal ;  (4)  He  is  eternal ; 
(5)  That  he  alone  is  to  be  worshipped  without 
any  mediator  ;  (6)  That  God  had  appointed 
prophets  ;  (7)  That  Moses  was  the  greatest  proph- 
et, to  whom  revelation  was  delivered  in  a  most 
complete  manner ;  (8)  That  the  law  and  tradi- 
tion were  from  God ;  (9)  That  both  can  never 
be  changed ;  (10)  That  God  is  omniscient,  always 
beholding  the  acts  of  men;  (11)  That  he  re- 
wards and  punishes  the  acts  of  men;  (12)  That 
Messiah  shall  come  out  of  the  house  of  David; 
and  (13)  That  the  dead  shall  rise  again.  [This 
creed,  which  is  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  is 
repeated  every  morning  by  the  orthodox  Jew.] 
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His  second  great  work  was  (II)  his  Mishne- 
Thora,  a  gigantic  work,  also  called  Yad  Hachezaka 
[i.e.,  "  The  Mighty  Hand  "],  which  he  completed 
in  1180,  and  divided  into  fourteen  books,  subdi- 
vided aoain  into  eighty-two  treatises,  of  which 
the  work,  written  in  very  clear  and  easy  Hebrew, 
consists;  thus  forming  a  cyclopaedia  comprising 
every  department  of  biblical  and  Jewish  litera- 
ture. As  an  appendix  to  the  Mishne-Thora,  he 
wrote  Kitab  Aschariah,  in  Hebrew  Sefer  ha-mizvot, 
on  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts.  His 
third  and  most  important  work  was  (III)  Dalalat 
al-Hdirim,  written  in  Arabic,  and  known  by  its 
Hebrew  title,  Moreli  Nebuchim  [i.e.,  "  The  Guide 
of  the  Perplexed  "].  It  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part  is  especially  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  all  sensuous  expressions  which  are  made 
use  of  in  the  Bible  in  regard  to  God.  The  second 
part  speaks  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  contents 
of  which  are  also  those  of  true  philosophy.  The 
third  part  speaks  of  the  first  vision  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  with  the  intention  to  encourage  the  more 
intelligent  to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Moreh  Nebuchim  contributed  more  than  any 
other  work  to  the  progress  of  rational  develop- 
ment in  Judaism,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  also  pro- 
voked a  long  and  bitter  strife  between  orthodoxy 
and  science ;  and  Judaism  was  soon  divided 
into  the  Maimonidians  and  anti-Maimonidians. 
Anathemas  and  counter-anathemas  were  issued 
by  both  camps.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
which  was  begun  by  Samuel  ben  Ali  at  Bagdad, 
Maimonides  died,  in  1204,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Whilst  his  adherents  eulogized  him  by  the  say- 
ing, "  From  Moses  to  Moses  no  one  has  arisen  like 
Moses,"  his  opponents  wrote  on  his  tomb,  "  Here 
lies  Moses,  the  anathematized  heretic." 

Maimuni's  Mishna-commentary  is  to  be  found  in 
all  Mishna  editions,  and  translated  also  into  Latin 
by  Surenhusius.  The  Mishne-Thora  was  published 
at  Soncino  in  1590  :  a  beautiful  edition  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  1740,  4  vols,  folio.  [Portions  of  this 
work  have  been  translated  into  English  by  H.  H. 
Bernard  :  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics 
of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Yad- 
Hachezaka  of  Maimonides,  Cambridge,  1832.]  The 
More  Nebuchim  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  about  1480,  published  in  Ven- 
ice 1551  and  often ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
[by  Justinian,  Bishop  of  Nebio],  Paris,  1520,  and 
by  John  Buxtorf ,  Basle,  1629.  The  first  part  was 
translated  into  German  by  R.  Fiirstenthal,  Kroto- 
schin,  1838;  the  second,  by  Stern  [Vienna,  1864]  ; 
and  the  third,  by  Scheyer,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1838.  [Part  iii.,  26-49,  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Townley  :  The  Reasons  of  the  Lams  of 
Moses,  London,  1827  ]  In  Arabic  and  French 
the  work  was  published  by  Munk,  Le  guide  des 
e'gare's,  Paris,  1856-66,  3  vols. 

Lit.  —  [Furst:  Bill.  Judaica,  ii.  pp.  291-316; 
Steinschnkider  :  Caialoqus  Librorum  Hebrceorum 
in  Bibl.  Bodlejana,  col.  1861-1942;  De  Rossi: 
Dizionario  storico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  pp.  193-206 
(German  translation)  ;  Basnage  :  History  of  the 
Jews  (Taylor's  translation),  pp.  627  sq.;  Lindo : 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  pp.  61  sq. ;  Finn  : 
Sephardin,  pp.  201  sq.  ;  Da  Costa  :  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles,  pp.  261  sq. ;  Milman  :  History  of  the 
Jews,  iii.  pp.  158-161;    Ueberweg:  History  of 


Philosophy  (translated  by  Morris),  i.  pp.  419,  427, 
428,  ii.  p.  61 ;  Franck  :  Diet,  des  Sciences  Phi- 
losophy iv.  31  sq.  ;  Benisch:  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Maimonides,  London,  1847]; 
Geiger  :  Moses  ben  Maimon,  Rosenberg,  1850, 
reprinted  in  his  Nachgelassene  Schriften,  iii.  pp. 
34  sq.,  Berlin,  1876 ;  Graetz  :  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  vi.  pp.  310  sq.,  Leipzig,  1861;  Joel:  Reli- 
gionsphilosophie  des  Maimonides,  and  Verhdltniss 
Albert  des  Grossen  zu  Moses  Maimonides,  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Breslau, 
1S76 ;  Rubin  :  Spinoza  und  Maimonides,  Vienna, 
1868  ;  [Jaraczewsky,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Philoso- 
phie u.  philosophische  Kritik,  vol.  xlvi.  (new  series), 
Halle,  1865;  Jost  :  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und 
seiner  Sekten,  ii.  428  sq.,  iii.  4,  14;  Turner  :  Jew- 
ish Rabbies,  New  York,  1847,  pp.  35  sq.,  205  sq., 
227  sq. ;  Eisler  :  Vorlesungen  ilber  Philosophie 
und  Religion  des  Maimonides  (in  2d  section  of  his 
Vorlesungen*),  Vienna,  1870;  M.  Peritz  :  Das 
Buch  der  Gesetze  von  Moseh  ben  Maimun  (Arabic, 
Hebrew,  and  German),  Th.  1,  Leipzig,  1881;  J. 
Hildesheimer  :  Die  astronomischen  Kapilel  in 
Maimonidis  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Neumondsheili- 
gung,  Berlin,  1882,  64  pp. ;  Stern's  art.  Maimoni- 
de,  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences 
Religieuses'].  FR.  W.  SCHULTZ.  (B.  PICK.) 

MAISTRE,  Count  Marie  Joseph  de,  b.  at  Cham- 
bery,  in  Savoy,  April  1,  1754 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  26, 
1821.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  studied 
law  in  Turin,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Senate,  but  was  twice  compelled  by  the  French 
armies  to  flee  from  the  country  (in  1792  and  in 
1798),  and  accompanied  Charles  Emmanuel  IV. 
to  Sardinia  in  1800.  From  1803  to  1814  he  resided 
in  Paris  as  representative  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  St.  Petersburg ; 
but,  dissatisfied  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  left  Russia  in  1818,  and  settled  once  more  in 
Paris.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  "theo- 
logical school  in  philosophy,"  the  leader  of  the 
Ultramontanist  party  in  the  church,  and  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  political  re-action.  The 
germ  of  his  whole  system,  which  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  a  revival  of  the  middle  ages  in  their 
coarsest  form,  is  found  in  his  Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution  francaise  1796.  The  full  develop- 
ment followed  in  Du  pupe  (1819),  De  VEglise 
Gallicane  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  souverain  pontife 
(1821),  and  Les  soirees  de  St.  Pe'tersbourg  (1821). 
Now  his  works  have  only  historical  interest,  but 
their  influence  on  their  time  was  very  great.  His 
Correspondance  was  published  by  his  son,  Paris, 
1829,  2  vols.  See  Sainte-Beuve  :  Portraits  litte- 
raires,  vol.  ii. 

MAITLAND,  Samuel  Roffey,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  b.  in  London,  1792 ;  d.  at  Gloucester,  Jan. 
19,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1816,  but  took 
holy  orders  1821,  and  was  appointed  perpetual 
curate  at  Gloucester  1823.  In  1838  he  was  made, 
by  Archbishop  Howley,  librarian,  and  keeper  of 
the  manuscripts,  in  Lambeth  Palace ;  resigned  in 
1848,  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  and  settled  at 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  and 
accomplished  bibliographer.  His  earliest  works 
were  upon  Scripture  prophecy  {The  Prophetic  Peri- 
od in  Daniel  and  St.  John,  Lond.,  1829).  But  of 
more  permanent  value  are  his  historical  works: 
Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History,  Doc- 
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trine,  and  Rites  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and  Wal- 
denses,  1S32;  the  Dark  Ages,  1844;  Essays  on 
Subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation  in  England, 
1849.  He  also  prepared  an  (unpublished,  though 
printed)  index  to  all  the  books  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  printed  prior  to  1600. 

MAJOR  and  the  MAJORISTIC  CONTRO- 
VERSY, Georg  Major,  b.  at  Nuremberg  1502, 
was  appointed  rector  at  Magdeburg  1529,  pastor 
at  Eisleben  1535,  professor  in  Wittenberg  1536, 
pastor  at  Merseburg  1547,  and  superintendent  at 
Eisenach  1551,  whence  he  removed  to  Wittenberg 
1556,  -where  he  died,  Nov.  28, 1574.  As  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Leipzig  Interim  of  December, 
1548,  he  was  suspected  of  having  deviated  from 
the  straight  line  of  orthodoxy  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  was  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Amsdorf  in  1551.  His  first 
answer  (Antwort  auf  des  ehrwilrdigen  Herrn  Ams- 
dorfs  Schrft,  1552)  was  moderate  and  cautious. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  extreme  views 
developed  ,  Major  declaring  good  works  necessary 
to  salvation,  while  Amsdorf  declared  them  detri- 
mental to  salvation.  The  Formula  Concordia. 
occupies  the  happy  middle  between  those  ex- 
tremes, denning  good  works  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  faith,  but  not  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  justification.  See  Planck :  Geschichte  des  pro- 
lestanlischen  Lehrbeqriffs,  iv.  469-552.      C.  BECK. 

MAJOR1NI  PARS.     See  Donatists. 

MAJORISTIC  CONTROVERSY-     See  Major. 

MAKEMIE,  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States;  b.  near 
Rathmelton,  Donegal  County,  Ireland  (date  un- 
known); d.  in  Accomac  County,  Va.,  in  the 
summer  of  1708.  Licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Laggan  in  1681,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  from  Capt.  Johnson  for  a  minis- 
ter. He  soon  afterwards  came  to  Maryland,  and 
in  1684  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States,  at  Snow  Hill,  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
ocean.  Makemie  itinerated  through  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  He  married  a  Virginian  lady  of 
wealth.  _  On  a  visit  to  England  (1704)  he  succeeded 
in  securing  two  ministers  for  the  work  in  America, 
—  John  Hampton  and  George  Macnish.  While 
in  London,  he  published  A  plain  and  loving  Per- 
suasion to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
for  promoting  towns  and  cohabitation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  American  presbytery,  —  that 
of  Philadelphia,  —  and  its  moderator  in  1706.  In 
1707,  while  on  a  preaching  tour,  he  was  appre- 
hended at  Newtown,  L.I.,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  without  a  proper 
license  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  sub- 
sequently acquitted,  but  obliged  by  the  court  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  trial  (eighty  pounds). 
;Ur.  Makemie  also  published  a  Catechism  (which 
is  lost),  and  An  Answer  to  George  Keith's  Libel  on 
l™  Catechism  published  by  F.  Makemie  (Boston, 
lbdL),  two  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  Bos- 
ton. See  Webster  :  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Uiurch  in  America,  pp.  297-311;  Sprague's  An- 
nals, vol.  in.;  and  Gillett  :  History  of  the  Presbv- 
Lenan  Church. 

MAKRINA,  a  saintly  woman  of  the  fourth 
Christian  century,  the  sister  of  Basil  the  Great 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and 
distinguished  family  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 


but  retired  after  the  death  of  her  father,  together 
with  her  mother  and  a  number  of  virgins,  to  an 
estate  on  the  Iris  in  Pontus,  where  she  founded 
a  monastic  institution,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  the  severest  ascetic  practices.  She  is  com- 
memorated on  July  19;  her  grandmother,  the 
elder  Makrina,  on  Jan.  14.  Her  life  was  written 
by  her  brother  Gregory:  De  vita  M.,  in  Opp.  ii. 
(Migne  :  Patrolog.  Grceca,  iii.).  See  Acta  Sonet., 
Jul.,  iv.  589.  w.  MOLLER. 

MAKOWSKY,  Johann.     See  Maccovius. 

MAL'ACHI,  the  prophet  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  last  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets  and  to  the 
last  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  (e.g., 
Hengstenberg)  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  proph- 
et of  this  name,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  superscription  gives  no  information  re- 
specting his  antecedents  ;  (2)  The  oldest  Jewish 
tradition  appears  to  know  nothing  about  him ;  (3) 
The  form  of  the  name  is  peculiar.  It  means  "  my 
messenger,"  in  reference  to  iii.  1.  But  such  a 
nomenclature  is  unparalleled,  since  it  is  evident 
tha,t  it  could  not  be  given  by  men,  but  by  God 
alone.  Hengstenberg,  therefore,  considers  the 
name  as  either  ideal,  or  an  official  title.  In 
answer  it  may  be  said,  (1)  Among  the  sixteen 
prophets  whose  writings  are  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  fathers  of  only  eight  are  known  ; 
of  three  only  (Amos,  Micah,  and  Nahum)  is  the 
birthplace  given ;  while  to  only  two  (Habakkuk 
and  Haggai)  is  the  appellation  "  prophet "  added  ; 
and,  finally,  of  two  prophets  (Malachi  and  Oba- 
diah)  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  names. 
The  first  argument  is,  therefore,  extremely  weak. 

(2)  In  order  to  put  much  stress  upon  the  second, 
we  must  first  determine  the  time  of  Malachi's 
prophecy.     This  was,  as  Vitringa  (Observ   sacr., 
torn.  ii.  L.  vi.  pp.  331  sq.)  has  indubitably  shown, 
during  the  second  residence  of  Nehemiah  in  Je- 
rusalem, i.e.,  about  the  thirty-second  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longima.nus.     The  proof  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15,  29  ; 
Mai.  ii.  10  with  Neh.  xiii.  23-27;  and  Mai.  iii. 
7-12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10.    These  comparisons  show 
that  the  very  sins  the  prophet  denounced  were 
those  Nehemiah  legislated  against.     See  art.  Ne- 
hemiah.    It  cannot  be  maintained  that  Malachi 
came  shortly  after  Nehemiah,  for  then  his  denun- 
ciations would   be  against  extirpated   sins;    nor 
much  time  after,  for  then  Malachi  would  not  be 
included  among  the  later  prophets,  but  at  the 
most  among  the  Hagiographa.     The  conclusion 
is  therefore  to  be  drawn,  that  Malachi  seconded 
Nehemiah  (as  Isaiah  did  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremiah 
Josiah),  and  began  his  prophetic  activity  when 
Nehemiah  returned   the  second   time.     But  the 
determination  of  the  time  answers  the  objection 
that  Malachi  is  not  mentioned  in  the  early  Jewish 
tradition,  for  the  only  document  of  that  period  is 
Neh.  xiii.  ;  and  that  is  so  short  and  supplemen- 
tary in  its  character,  that  no  mention  would  be  ex- 
pected.   In  the  absence  of  authentic  information, 
fancy  had  full  play.     The  name  was  first  seized 
upon ;  and  the  "  messenger  of  God  "  became  an 
angel.     So  the  LXX.  and  many  of  the  Fathers 
understand  it :  Jerome,  however,  dissents.    Again : 
since  the  historical  Malachi  was  personally  un- 
known, while  the  word  comes  prominently  out  in 
iii.  1,  others  have  considered  it  symbolical,  and 
supposed  that  under  this  name  another  prophet 
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was  concealed ;  and  naturally  the  claims  of  Ezra 
were  urged.  So  first  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  then  in  the  Talmud;  and  so  many 
rabbins  and  Christian  theologians.  But,  since 
prophecy  is  a  piece  of  history,  there  is  no  prophe- 
cy the  name  of  whose  author  is  not  put  in  the  fore- 
front, for  the  real  name  must  be  known :  therefore, 
if  Ezra  really  wrote  the  Book  of  Malachi,  he  was 
in  duty  bound  to  sign  it  with  his  real  name,  since 
a  symbolical  signature  is  as  good  as  none.  (3) 
The  name  OxSp  (Malachi)  can  be  a  contraction 
of  iTJNSp  (Malachiah),  "servant  of  Jehovah;" 
the  yod  being,  not  a  suffix,  but  yod  compaginis.  In 
proof  may  be  quoted  the  transcription  of  the 
LXX.,  MaTiaxi-a-c,  which  shows  that  they  consid- 
ered the  name  a  contraction  of  inONyD. 

Upon  the  contents  and  form  of  the  book  there 
remains  little  to  say.  The  prophet  takes  in  at  a 
glance  past,  present,  and  future.  Starting  with 
the  past,  he  sets  plainly  before  his  hearers  the  love 
which  led  Jehovah  to  choose  Jacob,  while  he  re- 
jected Esau.  In  contrast  to  this  love  from  long 
ago,  the  prophet  sets  the  present  conduct  of  the 
people.  People  and  priest  have  sinned,  in  that 
they  have  brought  diseased  offerings,  treacher- 
ously reduced  the  temple  revenues,  and  disgraced 
the  divine  name  by  mixed  marriages.  For  these 
things  comes  the  judgment,  which  is  to  be  ush- 
ered in  by  a  great,  extraordinary  messenger,  whom 
Jehovah  calls  emphatically  "my  messenger,"  but 
who,  in  turn,  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  still  great- 
er one,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  with  whom  Je- 
hovah himself  will  appear,  and  who,  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  Moses,  will  reveal  the  new  law  to  God's 
people.  The  prophet  determines  yet  more  closely 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  forerunner,  when 
he  says  that  he  is  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  will 
come  to  convert  young  and  old.  Then  comes  the 
Lord  to  his  temple,  and  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  judgment  begins.  But  the  judgment  has 
two  sides,  —  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly,  and 
the  elimination  and  purification  of  the  righteous. 
In  what  this  last  prophet  says  of  Elijah,  he  prophe- 
sies of  the  forerunner  of  God  as  revealed  to  his 
people,  who  is  more  than  a  prophet,  in  that  his 
appearance  belongs  to  the  breaking  of  the  day  of 
Jehovah  (Matt.  xi.  9,  10). 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Malachi's  minatory 
sermon  is  strenuous  upon  mere  externals,  —  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law.  But  in  reality 
he  cites  the  cases  of  disobedience  as  examples, 
in  order  to  exhort  the  people  to  such  conduct  as 
befits  those  in  the  presence  of  the  day  of  final 
reckoning.  Israel's  duty  —  this  is  his  exhortation 
—  is,  up  to  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  in 
general  and  in  particular,  to  conscientiously  obey 
the  law. 

The  form  of  the  book  (in  which  the  sections 
are  i.  2-5;  i.  6-ii.  9;  ii.  10-16;  ii.  17-iii  24)  is 
dialogistic,  —  an  assertion  of  the  prophet,  followed 
by  an  excuse  of  the  people,  which,  in  turn,  is  re- 
futed in  a  longer  or  shorter  speech  (i.  2,  6,  7;  ii. 
14,  17;  iii.  7,  8,  13-16).  The  influence  of  the 
lecture  of  the  rabbinic  school  upon  the  prophetic 
style  is  unmistakable.  The  diction  of  Malachi 
is  of  striking  purity  and  choiceness  in  that  late 
time. 

[Tradition  says  that  the  name  "my  angel "  was 
given  to  Malachi  on  account  of  his  personal  beau- 


ty and  blameless  life.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (De 
Vitis  Proph.)  relates  that  he  was  born  in  Sopha 
(SaphirV),  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  died  young, 
and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  his  native 
land.] 

Lit.  —  See  the  Commentaries  by  David  Chy- 
tr^eus  (Rostock,  1568),  Samuel  Bohl  (with  the 
rabbinic  comments,  Rostock,  1637),  Sal.  v.  Till 
(Leyden,  1701),  Vitringa  (Leuwarden,  1712),  J. 
C.  Hebenstreit  (with  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  Leipzig,  1731-46,  17  pts.),  Venema 
(Leuwarden,  1763),  C.  F  Bahrdt  (Leipzig,  1768), 
Hesselberg  (Konigsberg,  1838),  Hitzig  (Leip- 
zig, 1838;  4th  ed.  by  Steiner,  1881),  Umbreit 
(Hamburg,  1846),  Schegg  (1854),  Reinke  [R.  C] 
(Giessen,  1856),  Kohler  (Erlangen,  1865),  Pres- 
sel  (Gotha,  1870),  Lange  (1876). 

[J.  Calvin  (English  translation,  Edinburgh, 
1849),  Stock  (London,  1641),  Selater  (London, 
1650),  E.  Pocock  (London,  1740),  W  Nkwcome 
(London,  1836),  G.  R.  Notes  (Boston,  1837),  E. 
Henderson  (London,  1845),  C.  Wordsworth 
(London,  1872),  E.  B.  Pusey  (London,  1860-77, 
6  pts.,  but  bound  in  1  vol.  1877),  Joseph  Pack- 
ard, in  the  American  edition  of  Lange,  New 
York,  1875.]  E.  nAgelsbach.   volck. 

MALACHY,  St.  Though  the  Normans,  after 
conquering  the  south-eastern  part  of  Ireland, 
placed  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  received  two  bishops 
from  him,  —  Patricius  of  Dublin,  and  Malchus  of 
Waterford,  —  the  plan  of  Gregory  VII.,  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  Irish  Church  under  the  authority 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Bishop  Gilbert  of  Limerick,  another  Norman 
city,  was  appointed  papal  legate  ;  but  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Irish  had  no  effect.  It  was  St. 
Malachy  who  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  annexation.  He  was  born  at  Armagh  in 
1095,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  While 
still  a  youth,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  a  life  of  the  severest  asceticism 
under  the  supervision  of  Abbot  Imar  of  Armagh. 
In  1120  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  soon  after 
he  became  the  assistant  of  Archbishop  Celsus  of 
Armagh.  This  position  he  used,  not  only  to 
introduce  a  better  administration  of  justice,  and 
a  severer  churcli  discipline  in  the  diocese,  but 
also  to  establish  there  various  Roman  institu- 
tions,—  the  canon  law,  the  confession,  the  con- 
firmation, the  canonical  hours,  the  psalmody,  etc. 
In  order  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with 
the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
spent  some  time  with  Bishop  Malchus  of  Water- 
ford  ;  and  after  his  return  he  was  successively 
made  Abbot  of  Bangor,  Bishop  of  Connor,  and, 
finally,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (1134).  In  1139 
he  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  procure  the  pallium 
for  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  thereby  give  his 
reforms  their  final  sanction,  and  stability  for  the 
future.  Innocent  II.  received  him  most  gra- 
ciously, though  he  did  not  grant  him  the  pallium. 
He  demanded  that  the  petition  should  be  made 
by  a  national  Irish  synod,  representing  the  whole 
Irish  Church.  He  hastened  home ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1148  that  he  succeeded  in  assembling  the 
national  synod,  and  he  died  before  the  papal 
answer  to  the  petition  arrived,  —  the  pallium,  and 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     On  his  voyage 
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to  and  from  Eome,  he  visited  Clairveaux,  and  it 
became  a  passionate  desire  with  him  to  die  there. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  national  synod, 
he  consequently  set  out  for  Clairveaux ;  and,  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  there,  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  St.  Bernard.  The  latter  wrote  his  life, 
and  he  became  the  first  Irish  saint  canonized  by 
a  pope.  The  gift  of  prophecy  which  was  ascribed 
to  him  gave  rise,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  a 
curious  fraud,  —  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  St. 
Malachy  concerning  the  Popes.  They  were  first 
published  by  the  Benedictine,  A.  Wion,  in  his 
Lignum  vita  (1595),  and  made  a  great  sensation. 
They  are  still  believed  in  by  many  (see  C.  D. 
O'Kelly:  Le  prophete  de  Rome,  Paris,  1849), 
though  the  Jesuit  Menestrier  has  long  ago  un- 
covered the  whole  fraud  :  Traite  sur  les  propheties 
atlribue'es  a  S.  Malachie,  Paris,  1686.  [See  also 
Dollixgf.r  :  Fables  respecting  the  Popes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  translated  by  H.  B.  Smith,  New 
York,  1872.]  C.  SCHOELL. 

MALAKANES,  a  Russian  sect  which  originated 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  Malako,  "milk,"  the  food 
they  took  upon  fast  days.  They  had  a  confession 
of  faith,  in  which  baptism  was  defined  as  consist- 
ing not  only  in  the  use  of  water,  but  in  a  spir- 
itual cleausing  of  the  soul  from  sin  ;  and  the  sole 
priesthood  of  Christ  and  parity  of  believers  were 
maintained.  In  1838  they  were  misled  by  a  cer- 
tain Tarenti  Belioreff,  who,  pretending  to  be 
Elijah,  announced  "the  coming  of  the  millen- 
nium within  thirty  months,  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  business,  and  the  community  of  goods." 
He  further  attempted  to  mount  to  heaven ;  but 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  died 
in  prison.  The  members  of  the  sect  were  poor 
and  illiterate.  Many,  to  avoid  persecution,  emi- 
grated to  Georgia,  Asia.  See  Haxthausen  (Studien 
iiberRussiand,  Hanover,  1847)  and  art.  Malakanes, 
in  Blunt's  Dictionary  of  Sects. 

MALAN,  Cesar  Henri  Abraham,  b.  at  Geneva, 
July  7, 1787  ;  d.  there  May  18,  1864.  He  studied 
theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  ordained  in 
1810;  but,  having  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  the  ideas  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, his  conversion  did  not  take  place  until 
1817.  It  immediately  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  his  surroundings.  An  order  from  the  Ven- 
erable Association  of  Pastors  forbade  to  preach 
on  hereditary  sin,  predestination,  and  other  de- 
batable doctrines;  and,  as  Malan  disobeyed  the 
order,  he  was  forbidden  the  pulpits  of  the  city, 
and  even  discharged  as  a  teacher  in  the  Latin 
school.  Without  separating  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  gathered  his  adherents  (Les 
Momier.i)  to  devotion,  first  in  his  own  house, 
afterwards  in  the  small  Chapelle  du  Te'moignane, 
which  he  built.  After  1830,  when  a  part  of  his 
congregation  left  him,  and  formed  an  independent 
congregation,  he  also  made  long  missionary  jour- 
neys to  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  to  Germany, 
fiance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland;  and  the 
impression  he  produced  as  a  revival  preacher  was 
oiten  very  deep.  He  was  a  man  of  striking 
appearance  and  many  accomplishments.  Among 
nis  numerous  works,  mostly  consisting  of  minor 
treatises,  may  be  mentioned,  Qvatrevingt  jours 
«  «n  nussionnaire  (Geneva,  1842),  Le  veritable  ami 
«es  enfants  (1851),  and  Chants  de  Sion,  a  collec- 
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tion  of  three  hundred  hymns,  often  reprinted,  and 
of  great  charm.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of 
his  sons  (1868).  e.  barde 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO,  or  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, a  large  group  of  islands  broken  off  from 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  and  reaching  down  towards  Australia.  For 
the  salubriousness  of  their  climate,  and  fertility 
of  soil,  they  have  been  deemed  a  rich  prize  since 
the  discoveries  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators.  The  largest  of  these  islands  are  Su- 
matra (1,200  miles  in  length  by  200  in  breadth), 
Java  (700  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth),  Bor- 
neo (1,000  miles  in  length  by  750  in  breadth), 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philippine  Islands. 
The  population  is  composed  of  mixed  races,  some 
of  whom  are  amongst  the  most  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  the  human  family.  Mohammedanism 
and  Buddhism  prevail  side  by  side  with  the  native 
religion,  consisting  of  the  worship  of  mountains 
and  other  works  of  nature,  and  magical  arts. 
Many  of  the  islands  were  originally  under  the 
dominion  of  Portugal,  but  passed,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  over  to  the  Dutch,  who  still  hold 
them.  The  Dutch  soon  developed  a  vigoi'ous 
proselyting  activity  among  the  natives.  The 
Handelsmaatschappij,  founded  in  1602,  declared 
it  to  be  one  of  its  first  aims  to  plant  the  Re- 
formed faith  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  But  mar- 
vellous were  the  measures  pursued.  Baptism  was 
finally  made,  by  some  of  the  Dutch  governors 
(as  on  Ceylon),  the  condition  of  holding  even  the 
most  subordinate  office,  yea,  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  All  were  received  who  could  prove 
that  they  knew  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  In  Java  aloue  100,000  were 
baptized,  and  in  Amboyna,  30,000.  Very  little 
fruit  remains  of  this  wholesale  system.  At  pres- 
ent the  Dutch,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, support  some  missions  on  the  islands.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Holland  has  not 
only  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  neglect  of  its 
Christian  duty  towards  the  natives  of  these  its 
possessions,  but  has  also,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
shown  favor  to  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The 
Minahassa  Mission  on  Celebes,  founded  in  1826, 
has  been  successful  in  gathering  80,000  of  the 
natives  in  200  congregations.  In  Java,  with  its 
population  of  18,000,000,  there  are  only  4,000 
Christians;  and  the  island  has  been  under  the 
Dutch  crown  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  In  Borneo  the  Rhenish  Society  labors 
among  the  Dyaks,  and  has  500  native  Christians 
under  its  control.  Its  efforts  were  inaugurated 
by  the  blood  of  seven  of  its  missionaries  (four 
men  and  three  women)  in  1859.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  supports  a  mission 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  island,  with 
about  1,600  native  and  Chinese  communicants. 
On  Sumatra  the  Rhenish  Society  supports  a 
mission  among  the  Battas,  which  includes  5,000 
native  converts,  and  has  fine  prospects  ahead. 
The  American  Board,  in  1833,  sent  Messrs.  Mun- 
son  and  Lyman  on  a  tour  of  inquiry  to  this  island, 
both  of  whom  were  murdered.  See  Yvax  :  Six 
Months  under  the  Malays,  London,  1855;  The 
Martyrs  of  Sumatra,  a  Memoir  of  Henry  Lyman, 
New  York,  1856;  Cameron:  Our  Tropical  Pos- 
sessions   in  Malayan  India,  London,  1865;    Van 
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Rhijx  :  Reis  voor  den  Indischen  Archipel  ;    New- 
comb  :   Ci/clopozdia  of  Missions. 

MALCOM,  Howard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  19,  1799  ;  d.  there  March  25,  1879. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Penn. ; 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry;  had  charges  in  Hud- 
son (N.Y.),  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  was  presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  (Ky.)  College  1839-49,  and 
of  Lewisburg  (Penn.)  University  1851-59,  when 
an  affection  of  the  throat  caused  his  retirement. 
As  deputy  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  he 
visited  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  and  sta- 
tions in  Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  and  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  His  literary  activity  and 
popularity  were  very  great.  Besides  editions  of 
Law's  Serious  Call  (abridged),  1830,  Reach's 
Travels  of  True  Godliness,  1831,  Henry's  Com- 
municant's Companion,  and  Butlers  Analogy  of 
Religion,  1857,  he  issued  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Boston,  1828,  new  ed.,  1853  (more  than  130,000 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold) ;  The  Extent 
and  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  Philadelphia,  1829; 
The  Christian  Rule  of  Marriage,  Boston,  1830; 
Travels  in  South-eastern  Asia,  Boston,  1839,  2 
vols.  (10th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1837);  and  Theologi- 
cal Index,  Philadelphia,  1870. 

MALDONATUS,  Joannes,  b.  at  Las  Casas  in 
Estranadura,  Spain,  1533;  d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  5, 
1583.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  in 
1556  appointed  professor  of  theology  there,  but 
resigned  his  position  in  1562,  went  to  Italy,  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1563  the  gen- 
eral of  his  order  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  a  chair 
of  theology  was  established  for  him  in  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont.  He  remained  there,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  until  1576,  and  taught  theology 
with  the  most  extraordinary  success.  Since  the 
days  of  Abelard,  no  professor  had  made  such  a 
sensation  :  even  Protestants  came  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures on  exegesis.  But  this  success  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne;  and 
he  was  twice  accused  of  holding  heretical  views,  — 
first  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception,  then  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory.  On  the  first  point  he  proved  him- 
self in  perfect  agreement  with  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was  acquitted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris :  on  the  latter,  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  declared  his  views  correct.  Nevertheless, 
in  1576  he  was  removed  to  Bourges;  and  in  1578 
he  was  appointed  visitor  of  his  order  in  the 
Province  of  France,  in  which  position  he  devoted 
much  energy  to  the  development  of  the  university 
of  Pont-a-Mousson,  founded  in  1573  by  Cardinal 
Guise,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  Jesuits.  In 
1580  he  was  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  in 
the  Collegium  Romanum.  Of  his  works,  it  is  es- 
pecially his  Commentarii  in  quatuor  evangelia  which 
deserves  attention.  It  was  first  published  at 
Pont-a-Mousson  in  1596,  afterwards  often.  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  Sausen  (Mayence,  1840, 
5  vols.),  of  which  a  condensation  was  made  by 
K.  Martin  (Mayence,  1850,  2  vols.).  He  also  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  num- 
ber of  treatises,  of  which  some  were  collected 
and  published  by  Dubois  and  Faure:  Maldonati 
opera  varia  theologica,  Paris,  1677,  3  vols.  See 
I.  M.  Prat:  Maldonat  el  /' Unicersile  de  Paris  au 
XVI.  siecle,  Paris,  1856.  MANGOLD. 


MALEBRANCHE,  Nicolas,  b.  in  Paris,  Aug  6, 
1638 ;  d.  there  Oct.  13,  1715.  He  was  from  birth 
so  very  feeble,  on  account  of  a  deformity  of  the 
spine,  that  he  could  not  frequent  a  public  school, 
but  received  instruction  at  home ;  and,  after 
studying  theology  in  the  Sorbonne,  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  seclusion.  For  some  time 
he  vacillated  between  the  study  of  church  history 
and  that  of  Oriental  languages,  until  a  book  by 
Cartesius.  which  incidentally  fell  into  his  hands, 
decided  the  matter;  and  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  to  philosophical  meditation.  In  the  history 
of  philosophy  he  stands  as  the  most  prominent 
disciple  of  Cartesius :  at  some  points  he  even 
carried  farther  the  ideas  of  his  master.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  so-called  "  Occasionalism."  He 
adopted  the  absolute  distinction  which  Cartesius 
made  between  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body. 
But  the  relation  between  these  two  opposites, 
which  Cartesius  left  unexplained,  or  only  vaguely 
explained  by  postulating  a  perpetual  divine  me- 
diation between  them,  Malebranche  made  the 
subject  of  his  deepest  meditation ;  and  hence 
resulted  his  peculiar  doctrine,  that  events  taking 
place  in  the  one  sphere  occasioned  God  to  effect 
corresponding  re-adjustments  in  the  other,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  truly  understood  unless 
"seen  in  God."  The  principal  representation  of 
his  system  is  found  in  his  first  work,  De  la  re- 
cherche de  la  verite  (Paris,  1674) ;  but  further 
developments  are  found  in  his  Conversations  chre- 
tiennes  (1677),  De  la  nature  el  de  la  grace  (1680), 
Meditations  chretiennes  et  me'taphysiques  (1683), 
Traite  de  morale  (1684),  and  especially  in  his 
Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique  et  sur  la  Religion 
(1688).  His  De  la  nature  et  de  la  grace  deprived  him 
of  the  favor  of  Bossuet,  and  implicated  him  in  a 
long  and  sometimes  very  bitter  controversy  with 
Arnauld.  His  doctrines  were  often  said  to  incline 
towards  Spinozism,  but  on  this  point  he  found  a 
warm  defender  in  Leibnitz.  His  metaphysics 
have  now  only  very  little  interest;  but  the  noble 
piety  of  his  works  still  makes  impression,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  representation  still  exercises  its 
charm.  His  works  were  collected  by  Genoude 
and  Lourdoneix  (Paris,  1837,  2  vols,  in  quarto) ; 
but  the  collection  is  not  complete.  See  Blam- 
pignon  :  Etude  sur  Malebranche,  1862  ;  and  Olle 
Laprlnce  :  Philosophie  de  Malebranche,  1870,  2 
vols. 

MALMESBURY,  William  of.  See  William 
of  Malmesbury. 

MALVENDA,  Thomas,  b.  1566;  d.  1628;  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  member  of  the  Dominican 
order ;  first  attracted  attention  by  his  criticism  of 
some  points  in  the  Annales  ecclesiaslici  and  the 
Martyrologium  Romanum.  Called  to  Rome,  he 
was  charged  with  a  revision  of  the  breviary,  mis- 
sal, and  martyrology  of  his  order,  and  of  La 
Bigne's  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  also  with  writing 
the  Annales  ordinis  fratrum  prcedicatorum,  of  which, 
however,  he  only  finished  four  volumes  folio, 
comprising  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Dominican  order.  Recalled  to  Spain  in  1610, 
he  drew  up  the  Spanish  Index  librorum  prohibito- 
rum,  and  commenced  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Bible,  of  which,  however,  only  five  volumes  were 
completed,  reaching  Ezek.  xvi.    Among  his  other 
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works  (a  complete  list  of  which  is  found  in 
Quetif  and  Echard  :  Scriptores  ordinis  prcedica- 
torum,  ii.  454)  is  a  book,  De  Antichristo,  a  collec- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  said  at  various  times 
about  Antichrist.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

MAMACHI,  Thomas  Maria,  b.  in  1713;  d.  in 
1792.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Scio,  but 
was  educated  in  Italy ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Dominicans ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1736,  and 
held  various  positions,  as  professor  of  theology, 
secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  etc. 
In  the  first  work  he  published  (Epist.  ad  J.  D. 
Mansium,  Rome,  1748)  he  refuted  JMansi's  com- 
putation of  the  date  of  the  synod  of  Sardica 
and  of  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria. 
Of  much  greater  importance  are  his  Originum  et 
antiquitatum  christianorum  libri  XX.  (Rome,  1749- 
53),  written  with  steady  reference  to  Bingham's 
Urigines  ecclesiastical,  and  his  Dei  costumi  dei primi- 
tiri  Christiani  (Rome,  1753).  His  participation, 
however,  in  the  Febronian  controversy  (Ep.  ad 
Justinum  Febronium,  Rome,  1776)  showed  that  he 
was  not  a  match  for  Hontheim. 

MAMERTUS.    See  Rogations. 

MAMERTUS  CLAUDIANUS.  See  Claudia- 
xus. 

MAM'MON,  a  Chaldsean  word  signifying 
"  wealth  "  or  "  riches  "  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11),  and 
used,  according  to  Augustine,  in  Punic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  in  Syriac,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.  When  Christ  uses  the  word  as  a  proper 
name  (Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xvi.  13),  he  simply 
employs  a  figure  of  speech,  the  personification, 
without  referring  to  any  special  idol  worshipped 
under  that  name. 

MAM'RE,  near  Hebron,  identified  by  the  British 
Palestine  explorers  with  Ballalet  Selta,  the  "  oak 
of  rest."  Mamrewas  an  Ammonite  chief  (Gen. 
xiv.  13)  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to 
a  certain  spot,  so  that  it  was  called  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiv.  24).  The  "plain"  of  Mamre,  in  the  Author- 
ized, Version,  should  be  oaks.  It  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  near  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  17). 

MAN  has  both  a  physical  and  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  him  the  physical  realm  finds  the  culmination 
of  its  development ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  new- 
kingdom  of  spirit,  of  humanity,  begins  in  him. 
The  race  as  a  whole  is  conscious  of  this  double 
nature,  and  the  Scriptures  corroborate  it.  They 
place  man  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
works  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sent him  as  the  product  of  a  new  creative  thought 
and  act  (Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7).  He  is  called,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  enjoy  communion  with  God,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  other 
works  of  creation  (Ps.  viii.).  We  shall  in  this 
article  only  consider  man  from  his  physical  side, 
leaving  his  spiritual  nature  to  be  discussed  in  the 
arts.  Image  of  God,  Immortality,  Soul,  etc. 

I-  OiiiGix  of  the  Human  Race. — Man  was 
created  in  God's  image.  The  race  as  a  whole 
(consensus  gentium)  has  given  abundant  testimony 
w  the  truth  of  this  biblical  statement.  The 
majority  of  Pagan  myths  of  the  creation  regard 
man  as  the  creature  of  God.  It  is  true,  as  Hajck- 
el  hkes  to  emphasize,  that  traditions  exist  in 
some  of  the  natural  religions  (India,  Thibet),  that 
n'a"  ls  a  descendant  of  the  ape ;  but  the  number 
°t  the  traditions  is  greater  (West  African,  South 
Arabian,  Ancient  Mexican)  which  represent  the 


ape  as  a  degenerated  descendant  of  man.  (See 
Tylor:  Anthropology,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Man  and  Civilization,  London,  1881.)  But  more 
important  are  the  traditions  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  which  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  man  is  the  creature  of  God.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Chinese  tradition  about 
Fo-hi  or  Pao-hi ;  the  Babylonian,  with  its  many 
points  of  agreement  with  the  biblical  account; 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its  praise  of 
the  "  Divine  Architect,  who  made  the  world  to 
be  the  home  of  man,  the  image  of  the  Creator ;  " 
Hesiod's  poems,  etc. 

The  philosophies  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  also  been  pretty  well  agreed  that  man  is 
not  simply  the  product  of  nature,  but  is  a  spirit- 
ual being.  It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  (Lamettrie,  Holbach,  Helvetius,  etc.)  that 
that  materialistic  philosophy  has  gained  much  of 
a  following  which  degrades  man  to  a  level  with 
the  beast,  or  makes  him  a  mere  machine.  But 
Linne  (d.  1778)  classified  man  at  the  side  of  the 
ape  as  the  highest  representative  of  the  verte- 
brates, but  at  the  same  time  pronounced  him  to 
have  been  "  created  with  an  immortal  soul,  after 
the  divine  image,"  and  called  him  "  the  only  one 
among  the  creatures  blessed  with  a  rational  soul 
for  the  praise  of  God"  (Systema  Natural,  6th  ed., 
1748).  And  Blumenbach  (d.  1840),  the  real  found- 
er of  anthropology  as  a  department  of  natural 
science,  never  doubted  that  man  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  terrene  creatures  by  his  (1)  up- 
right person,  (2)  perfect  hands,  (3)  protruding 
chin,  and  (4)  articulate  speech.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  theories  of  natural  descent  and 
biological  transmutation  (from  primordial  cells, 
etc.),  using  certain  results  of  the  study  of  em- 
bryology, palaeontology,  the  practices  of  breeding 
and  selection  of  animals  and  plants,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
development;  the  ape  being  his  immediate  an- 
cestor. This  hypothesis  of  apish  ancestry,  which 
Lamarck  (Philosophic  zoologique,  1809),  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  etc.,  represented,  has  been  bolstered  up  with 
facts  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lubbock,  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Ernst  Hseckel  (Natiirl.  Schopfungsgesch.,  1868; 
Anthropogenic,  1874),  Oscar  Schmidt,  Schaafhau- 
sen,  etc.  The  facts  these  scientists  have  brought 
out  have  seemed  to  make  the  hypothesis  plausible. 
However,  they  do  not  hold  that  man  is  a  descend- 
ant of  any  of  the  families  of  apes  now  living,  but 
of  a  family  now  extinct. 

The  arguments  used  in  favor  of  this  view  are 
to  be  regarded  as  insufficient,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  among  others.  (1)  The  anatomical 
differences — especially  in  the  conformation  of  the 
skull,  and  weight  of  the  brain — between  the  high- 
est types  of  the  ape  family  (gorilla,  chimpanzee) 
and  the  lowest  types  of  the  human  family  (Aus- 
tralian, negro)  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  common  origin  very  difficult  of  belief. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  iEby,  Bischoff, 
R.  Owen,  and  others,  the  capacity  of  the  lowest 
human  skull  (the  natives  of  New  Holland)  is 
seventy-five  cubic  inches ;  while  the  largest  capa- 
city of  the  gorilla  is  thirty-foui'  cubic  inches. 
The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a  European  is 
fifty-seven  ounces ;  that  of  the  negro,  from  thirty- 
eight  to  fifty-one  ounces ;  but  that  of  the  gorilla, 
only  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  ounces.    (2)  The 
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so-called  "  embryological  argument,"  consisting 
in  the  alleged  identity  of  the  fetal  development 
of  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates,  especially  the 
ape  family,  has  been  much  used  by  Haackel.  But 
the  very  discoverer  and  exponent  of  the  law  of 
the  development  before  birth  (von  Baer,  d.  1876) 
denied  this  identity ;  and  Kblliker  and  others  have 
followed  him.  (3)  The  palseontological  argument 
is  also  lacking  in  conclusiveness.  The  assumed 
anthropoid  apes,  man's  immediate  ancestors,  have 
no  living  representatives,  nor  have  the  remains  of 
any  been  discovered.  None  of  the  various  skulls 
of  the  so-called  original  man  (the  Neanderthal, 
Engis,  Cro-magnon,  and  other  skulls),  nor  the 
fossil  remains  of  men,  have  shown  any  approach 
to  the  ape  type.  The  gap  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  skulls  of  man  and  the  ape  has  always 
existed,  so  far  as  palseontological  discoveries 
enable  us  to  speak.  (4)  The  doctrine  of  man's 
descent  appeals  to  genealogical  changes  in  the 
organism ;  but  no  single  case  of  a  definite  and 
abiding  change  of  an  organic  nature  has  been 
proved.  It  assumes  a  process  of  natural  selection 
such  as  a  gardener  or  a  breeder  pursues ;  but,  so 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  great  family  types 
of  animals  and  plants  have  from  time  immemori- 
al had  a  fixed  character.  In  order  to  substantiate 
this  view,  its  advocates  postulate  thousands  and 
millions  of  years.  But  leaving  aside  the  doubt  still 
existing  among  geologists,  whether  such  a  long 
period  is  required  to  account  for  the  changes  in 
the  earth's  surface,  it  may  with  perfect  confidence 
be  stated,  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the 
great  families  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
have  always  been  as  distinct  as  they  are  to-day. 
The  biblical  account  still  remains  true,  that  God 
created  "every  thing  after  its  kind."  (5)  The 
Darwinian  system  ignores  the  salient  features 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  other  creation. 
Man  as  a  spiritual  being,  endowed  with  intellect 
and  a  moral  nature,  represents  an  entirely  new 
stage  of  being.  The  whole  history  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  ape  —  the  former,  in  the 
progress  of  many  centuries,  having  outstripped 
the  latter  —  really  deserves  the  name  which  the 
distinguished  investigators,  Agassiz,  Rudolf  Wag- 
ner, Wigand,  Dubois-Raymond,  and  others,  have 
given  to  it,  of  a  romance  of  natural  philosophy. 
Quatrefages,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  medical  schools  of  the  day,  insists 
upon  the  distinction  of  the  human  and  animal 
kingdoms ;  and  Wallace,  who  with  Darwin  is  the 
author  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  holds, 
that,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  natural  selection  was 
the  work  of  God. 

II.  Unity  of  the  Human  Race.  —  The  hu- 
man family  has  descended  from  a  single  pair 
(Gen.  i.  27),  and  all  men  are  of  one  blood  (Acts 
xvii.  26).  The  traditions  of  many  nations  con- 
firm these  biblical  statements.  (See  Lipschiitz  : 
De  communi  et  simplici  humani  generis  origine,  Ham- 
burg, 1864).  It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  peoples  regarded  themselves  as 
autocthonous  (the  Greeks).  This  view,  that  there 
were  more  than  one  family  from  which  the  race 
descended,  has  been  more  recently  revived,  some 
holding  to  a  co-Adamite  theory  (Paracelsus,  Pos- 
mann,  etc.),  and  others  to  the  pre-Adamite  (Zanini 
of  Solcia,  1459,  Isaac  la  Peyrere,  1655,  Schelling, 
M'Causland,  etc.).     According  to  the  first  theory, 


others  were  created  at  the  same  time  Adam  was : 
according  to  the  second,  Adam  was  not  the  first 
man  on  the  earth.  Prichard,  John  Herschel, 
the  Humboldts,  Blumenbach  (De  generis  humani 
varietale  natira,  1795),  and  others  have  asserted 
the  possibility  of  the  descent  of  all  the  human 
families  from  one  pair.  Since  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  development  has  gained  currency,  this 
view  has  received  confirmation ;  and  many  of  the 
best  representatives  of  this  school,  if  they  do  not 
hold  that  the  race  has  descended  from  a  single 
pair,  affirm  that  the  human  family  started  at  one 
common  hearth  (Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace,  etc.). 

The  strict  biblical  view,  that  the  human  family 
is  descended  from  a  single  pair,  Adam  and  Eve, 
has  the  following  considerations  in  its  favor. 
(1)  The  different  races  of  men  do  not  lose  their 
power  of  procreation  by  intermarriage.  Blumen- 
bach, Buffon  (Qiuores,  iv.  pp.  386  sq.),  and  many 
modern  physiologists,  such  as  Johann  Miiller, 
Rudolf  Wagner,  and  Quatrefages,  have  empha- 
sized this  fact  in  this  connection.  (2)  They  have 
many  physiological  features  in  common ;  as  the 
identity  of  vertebrate  formation,  length  of  preg- 
nancy, temperature  of  the  body,  average  length  of 
years,  etc.  (3)  The  differences  of  color,  confor- 
mation of  the  skull,  etc.,  may  largely  be  accounted 
for  by  climatic  influences.  (4)  The  present  dif- 
ferences of  language  can  also  be  accounted  for. 
Cases  can  be  pointed  to,  for  example,  where  a 
people  has  exchanged  its  native  tongue  for  the 
language  of  a  neighboring  people.  This  was  the 
case  in  antiquity  with  the  Hamitic  Phoenicians, 
and. in  modern  times  with  the  Longobards,  Bul- 
garians, the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  etc.  (See  on  this 
general  subject  Whitney :  The  Life  and  Growth 
of  Language,  pp.  275  sq.).  (5)  The  religious 
differences  of  different  peoples  do  not  militate 
with  the  theory  of  their  original  unity:  on  the 
contrary,  religious  traditions  are  found  among 
peoples  separated  the  most  widely,  which  bespeak 
an  original  unity  of  religion  and  dwelling-place; 
and  A.  von  Humboldt,  Chevalier  (Le  Mexique 
ancien  et  modern,  1863),  Shields  (The  Final  Phi- 
losophy, p.  184),  and  others  derive  the  American 
races  and  their  original  culture  from  Asia.  (6)  A 
final  evidence  for  the  unity  of  the  race  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  features  com- 
mon to  all  nations  and  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  labors  of  Christian  missionaries  among  the 
cannibals  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Kohls  of  India, 
the  negroes  of  Sierra  Leone,  etc.,  have  proved 
conclusively  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  which 
used  to  be  frequently  denied. 

III.  Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race.  —  The 
usual  system  of  biblical  chronology  makes  out 
the  period  from  Adam  to  Christ  to  cover  4,000 
years  (Ussher  and  Ideler,  4,004;  Calvisius,  3,950; 
Kepler  and  Patavius,  3,984,  etc  ).  Such  a  short 
period  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  alleged 
unity  of  the  race.  However,  the  developing 
effects  of  sin  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  in 
determining  this  question.  There  is  much  in 
the  chronological  tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
make  any  calculation  based  upon  them  of  ques- 
tionable accuracy.  There  is  at  any  rate  some 
truth  in  the  words  of  Chalmers,  that  "  the  sacred 
writings  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe," 
and  those  of  Le  Hir  and  De  Sacy,  "U  n'yapas  de 
chronologie  biblique."     It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
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lists  of  the  patriarchs  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  are  incom- 
plete. The  Bible,  in  fact,  seems  to  allow  for  a 
longer  duration  of  the  human  race  by  several 
thousands  of  years  than  the  usually  accepted 
chronology  makes  out. 

The  records  of  Egyptian  history  seem  to  make 
an  extension  of  the  chronology  necessary.  Even 
if  Egypt's  first  sovereign,  Menes,  did  not  live 
4000  B.C.,  as  many  Egyptologists  affirm,  and  if 
he  lived,  as  Lipsius  savs,  3890  B.C.,  or,  as  Bun- 
sen,  3600  B.C.,  or  Wilkinson,  2700  B.C.,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  harmonize  the  chronology  of  Egypt 
with  the  usually  accepted  biblical  chronology. 
Every  new  discovery  of  monuments  in  Egypt  only 
goes  to  confirm  Manetho's  statement  of  thirty 
royal  Egyptian  dynasties,  beginning  with  Menes. 

Of  much  less  value  in  this  connection  are  the 
arguments  based  upon  geological  calculations. 
There  is  as  yet  no  reliable  geological  chronome- 
ter. It  is  true  that  the  remains  of  man  have  been 
found  in  caves  with  the.  remains  of  mammoths, 
the  cave-bear,  etc.,  and  must  have  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  great  ice-period,  that  is,  during  the 
great  geological  deluge ;  but  when  this  period 
began  and  when  it  ended,  remains  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  In  general,  we  may,  with  Quatre- 
fages,  complain  of  the  lavish  extravagance  with 
which  many  Darwinians  make  free  with  time,  and 
recall  that  even  Lyell  was  obliged,  in  the  later 
edition  of  his  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Anti- 
quity of  Man,  to  modify  his  earlier  statements. 
(See  Zockler  :  Geschichle  d.  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Theologie  u.  Naturwissenhcaft,  and  Lehre  v.  Urstand 
d.  Menschen.)  See  arts.  Evolution,  Creation, 
etc.  ZOCKLER. 

MANASSEH,  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah  B.C.  698-643,  or  695-641  [Ewald 
and  Bunsen].  His  history  is  told  in  2  Kings  xxi. 
1-18,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-20.  He  was  only  twelve 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and,  unhappily 
for  him,  headed,  rather  than  opposed,  the  re-action 
from  the  legitimate  Jehovah-worship  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  the  ensuing  excesses  in  idola- 
try, God  brought  the  land  into  trouble,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  prisoner  by 
the  Assyrian  king.  His  afflictions  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  him ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  to 
God,  he  was  ultimately  released  and  restored. 
Returned  to  his  own,  he  vigorously  entered  upon 
the  work  of  increasing  the  defences  of  Jerusa- 
lem, cleansing  the  city  of  idolatry,  and  restoring 
the  Jehovah-worship.  He  was  buried  in  "  the 
garden  of  his  own  house  "  (2  Kings  xxi.  18),  and 
not  among  the  kings.  There  is  an  undeniable  dif- 
ference between  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles respecting  his  reign,  in  that  the  former  does 
not  relate  his  conversion  ;  but  then  Manasseh  and 
Amon  are  treated  in  Kings  as  briefly  as  possible ; 
and,  besides,  it  may  be  that  the  writer  there  did 
not  regard  Manasseh 's  conversion  as  more  than 
halt-hearted.  Tradition  puts  the  martyrdom  of 
jsaiah  in  the  first  half  of  this  reign.  On  the 
J'asis  of  the  expression,  "  Manasseh  shed  innocent 
blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from 
one  end  to  another  "  (2  Kings  xxi.  16),  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  he  persecuted  the  ad- 
"M'ents,  and  particularly  the  prophets,  of  the  true 
Wigion.  In  the  Apocrypha  is  found  a  Prayer  of 
'}lar,asses,  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  him 
in  Babylon  (see  art.  Apocrypha,  p.  102).     Upon 


the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Manasseh  appears  as  a 
tributary  vassal  of  Esarhaddon  and  Asurbanipal. 
Compare  art.  Manasse,  by  Ruetschi,  in  Herzoe-, 
vol.  ix.  203-205.  8 

MANASSEH,  Prayer  of.  See  Apocrypha,  r>. 
102.  ^ 

MANASSEH,  Tribe  of.    See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

MAND/EANS.     See  Menmaxs. 

MANDEVILLE,  Bernard  de,  b.  at  Dort  in  1670 ; 
d.  in  London,  Jan.  21,  1733.  He  studied  medi- 
cine in  Holland,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London.  In  1706  he  published  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  a  poem  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that  all 
human  progress  and  happiness  depend  upon  fraud 
and  crime,  while  virtue  necessarily  leads  to  bar- 
barism and  misery.  The  poem  attracted  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  reprinted  it  several  times,  accompa- 
nied with  long  notes  and  discourses,  in  which  he 
openly  attacked  the  morals  of  Christianity  from 
the  stand-point  of  deism.  He  also  wrote  Free 
Thoughts  on  Relic/ion,  the  Church,  and  National 
Happiness,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Oriq'm  of  Honor, 
and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War. 

MANDRAKE,  probably  the  Atropa  mandragora, 
a  member  of  the  potato  family.  In  Palestine  it 
is  found  in  Galilee,  upon  the  slopes  of  Carmel 
and  Tabor,  and  also  south  of  Jerusalem,  but  not 
immediately  about  the  city.  It  blossoms  in  the 
early  spring,  and  bears  in  May  and  June  the  fa- 
mous "  love-apples,"  which  are  popularly  presumed 
to  excite  love,  and  induce  conception  (Gen.  xxx. 
14-16).  The  plant  itself  is  stemless  with  broad 
leaves,  and  small,  reddish-white  blossoms,  which 
develop  into  dirty-yellow,  round  "  apples  "  about 
the  size  of  plums.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  has 
a  pungent  and  unpleasant  odor.  Compare  the 
monograph  by  Bartolomi  :  Commentar.  de  Mang- 
dragoris,  Bologna,  1835.  RUETSCHI. 

MANDYAS,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  vestment 
worn  by  monks,  and  occasionally  by  bishops,  be- 
cause these  are  usually  monks,  resembling  the 
cope,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  feet. 

MANETHO,  an  Egyptian  historian,  and  priest 
of  Sebeunytus,  of  the  third  century  B.C.  He 
wrote  two  works,  T&v  $vomuv  'Emro/iy  ("  Epitome 
of  the  Physical  ")  and  KLyvimana  ("  Egyptology  ") ; 
the  former  treating  of  the  religion,  and  the  latter 
of  the  history,  of  his  country.  Unhappily  we  have 
only  fragments  of  them  preserved  in  Josephus, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Eusebius.  They  will  be 
found  collected  by  Friun  (Leyden,  1847)  and 
Miiller,  in  his  Fragmenta  historicorum  Gnecorum, 
Paris,  1848,  vol.  ii.  Manetho's  list  of  dynasties, 
covering  about  thirty-five  hundred  years,  has  been 
disputed  by  Egyptologists,  but  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  correct.  Indeed,  recent  discoveries 
have  confirmed  Egyptologists  in  the  opinion  that 
Manetho  has  used  reliable  sources,  and  is  trust- 
worthy. He  has  been  credited  with  an  astrological 
poem,  'AiroTtteo/iuTiKd  ("  Relating  to  Astrology  ")• 

MANGEY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Leeds, 
1684;  d.  at  Ealing,  Middlesex.  March  6,  17ud. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  successively  rector  in  London, 
prebendary  of  Durham,  and  vicar  of  Ealing. 
He  was  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  Philo,  Phi- 
lonis  Judmi  omnia  Gr.  et  Lqt.  nolis  et  ohsero.  illus- 
tramt,  Thomas  Mangey,  S.T.P.,  London,  1742, 
2  vols,  folio. 

MANI.     See  Manich^eism. 
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MANICH/EISM.  Mani  (Greek,  Mui^r,  or  Mavt- 
Xaloc ;  Latin,  Manes,  or  Manichceus),  the  founder 
of  Manichaeism,  descended  from  a  distinguished 
Persian  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Ecba- 
tana  in  Bactria,  and  settled  at  Ctesiphon  in  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  was  b.  in  Mardinu,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cutha,  canal,  in  215  A.D.  At  the  time  of 
his  birth,  his  father,  Fatak,  retired  from  public 
life,  and  joined  the  Mughtasilahs,  or  Baptizers,  a 
religious  sect  which  flourished  in  the  province  of 
Mesene,  on  the  Lower  Tigris,  near  the  Arabian 
frontier,  and  may  be  considered  the  true  ances- 
tors of  the  Mandseans.  There  young  Mani  was 
educated  until  his  twelfth  year;  at  which  time  he 
separated  from  the  sect,  and  adopted  that  scheme 
of  asceticism  which  he  afterwards  prescribed  for 
the  Perfect  among  his  own  followers,  and  which 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  his  father.  The 
next  twelve  years  he  spent  in  travelling,  elabo- 
rating the  theoretical  part  of  his  system,  which, 
indeed,  is  nothing  but  a  dialectical  combination 
of  elements  derived  from  the  various  religious  sys- 
tems with  which  he  came  in  contact.  The  mate- 
rials he  used  he  borrowed,  but  in  any  other  sense 
of  the  word  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
precursors.  The  stories  commonly  accepted  by 
the  Occidental  tradition,  of  Scythianus  and  Tere- 
binthus  as  his  predecessors,  are  simple  misunder- 
standings of  the  real  facts  of  his  own  life,  hugely 
deformed  with  legendary  embellishments.  When 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  his  system  was  com- 
pleted, and  four  years  later  on,  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Sapor  I.  (March  20,  242),  he  first  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  people  of  Persia  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
messenger  from  the  true  God.  "  What  Buddha 
was  to  India,  Zoroaster  to  Persia,  Jesus  to  the 
lands  of  the  West,  I  am  to  the  country  of  Baby- 
lonia." The  moment  of  his  appearance  was  well 
chosen.  Multitudes  of  people  had  gathered  to- 
gether, and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  height- 
ened the  general  sentiment.  But  his  success  was 
small.  The  favor  of  the  king  he  did  not  win, 
and  for  many  years  he  lived  and  labored  outside 
of  the  Persian  dominion.  His  missionary  tours 
were  directed  to  the  countries  north  and  east  of 
Persia:  the  Christian  countries  to  the  west  he 
hardly  visited.  When  speaking  to  Christians,  he 
may  have  proclaimed  himself  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Christ  (John  xiv.  16),  and,  like  Christ, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  twelve  apostles  ;  but 
otherwise  he  was  so  far  from  recognizing  Jesus  as 
a  messenger  from  the  true  God,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  Mohammedan  sources  (see 
Fliigel:  Mani,  p.  100),  he  declared  him  to  be  a 
devil.  The  religion  he  founded  was  not  original- 
ly intended  to  defeat  Christianity,  but  simply  to 
supersede  the  old  religion  of  Persia,  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  When  he  finally  returned  to  Persia, 
he  found  not  a  few  adherents ;  and  even  the  brother 
of  King  Sapor  I.  was  converted.  But  the  Sassa- 
nides  needed  the  support  of  the  Persian  priests, 
and  any  connection  with  the  new  religion  was  con- 
sequently a  delicate  affair.  Nevertheless,  in  a  per- 
sonal meeting  between  King  Sapor  and  Mani,  the 
former  is  said  to  have  been  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  latter,  that  he  not  only  gave  his  adherents* 
full  religious  liberty,  but  even  promised  to  em- 
brace the  new  religion  himself.  The  cordial  rela- 
tion, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long 


duration.  Mani  was  once  more  compelled  to  go 
into  exile ;  and  though  he  again  returned,  and 
enjoyed  the  full  favorof  Sapor's  successor,  Hormis- 
das  I.,  the  priest  party,  now  roused  to  fury  while 
fighting  for  their  very  existence,  proved  too  power- 
ful when  King  Bahran  I.  ascended  the  throne. 
In  276  Mani  was  seized  and  crucified;  and  his 
corpse  was  flayed,  stuffed  with  hay,  and  nailed  to 
that  gate  of  the  city  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name. 

As  above  hinted,  Manichaeism  was  by  no  means 
the  mere  deviation  of  a  Christian  sect.  It  was  an 
independent  religion  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
Mohammedanism;  and,  during  the  whole  course 
of  its  history,  Christianity  has  had  no  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  encounter.  Its  theoretical  part, 
its  metaphysics,  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  old 
Parsism ;  its  practical  part,  its  morals,  chiefly 
from  the  neighboring  Buddhism.  From  Chris- 
tianity it  took  only  some  few  loose  ideas  ;  but  the 
whole  method  of  combining  all  those  materials, 
and  fusing  them  into  one  coherent  system,  it  bor- 
rowed from  Gnosticism.  Indeed,  Manichaeism 
may  most  properly  be  designated  as  a  Gnostic 
system,  as  the  most  complete  system  of  Gnosti- 
cism. It  did  not,  like  Christianity,  present  itself 
to  man  as  a  power  to  save  him  by  cleansing  his 
heart  from  sin ;  but,  like  Gnosticism,  it  simply 
proposed  to  gratify  man's  craving  for  knowledge 
by  explaining  the  very  problem  of  his  existence. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  explanation 
is  in  Manichaeism  dualistic,  and  the  dualism  is 
carried  out  with  rigorous  consistency.  The 
world  began  from  an  accidental  mixing  of  two 
absolutely  contrasting  elements,  —  one  radically 
good,  and  one  radically  bad,  —  but  both  eternal, 
and  both  evincing  the  same  formal  character,  at 
once  spiritual  and  material.  The  good  element, 
the  light,  is  God ;  and  his  personality  comprises 
five  spiritual  and  five  material  sub-elements.  But 
God  is  not  alone  in  the  light:  its  fulness  compre- 
hends also  an  air  of  light,  an  earth  of  light,  and 
numberless  glories  and  magnificences.  Upwards 
and  sidewise  this  realm  of  light  is  unbounded ; 
but  from  below,  it  is  met  by  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness. The  bad  element,  the  darkness,  is  also  per- 
sonality; but  that  personality  is  not  by  Mani 
called  God  :  and  strictly  speaking  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Manichaeism  taught  two  gods.  The  bad 
element  is  in  Manichaeism  simply  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Babylonian  idea  of  chaos. 
The  first  movement  towards  an  intermingling  of 
the  two  different  elements  took  place  through  the 
development  of  Satan  within  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness. The  type  of  that  character  is  another  loan 
from  the  ancient  Babylonian  mythology,  —  the 
dragon  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
the  wings  of  a  great  bird,  and  the  feet  of  a  rep- 
tile. Moving  restlessly  about  in  the  darkness, 
Satan  suddenly  discovers  a  gleam  from  the  realm 
of  light,  and  with  instinctive  hatred  he  flies 
towards  it  to  attack  it  and  disturb  it.  To  meet 
the  attack,  the  god  of  light  creates  the  typical 
man,  the  homo  primus ;  and  clad  in  the  soft  breezes 
of  heaven,  and  robed  in  light,  man  goes  to  the 
encounter  with  the  gale  in  his  one  hand,  and  the 
fire  in  the  other;  while  Satan  rushes  towards  him, 
armed  with  all  the  pains  and  qualms  of  darkness 
and  dulness.  Of  course  we  have  here  only  the 
prologue,  but  a  prologue  which  gives  the  essence 
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of  the  whole  drama.  What  follows  —  the  course 
of  the  universe,  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
the  life  of  the  individual  soul,  etc.  ■ — is  nothing 
but  a  consistent  evolution  of  this  first  encounter, 
often  painted  with  a  glow  of  fancy,  a  power  of 
pathos,  a  sublimity  of  vision,  which  make  it 
easv  to  understand  how  Manichseism  could  strike 
the"  imagination  of  such  a  man  as  Augustine, 
and  keep  its  hold  on  him  for  several  years,  though 
at  last  it  failed  utterly  in  satisfying  the  deeper 
wants  of  his  mind. 

The  dualistic  principle  which  governs  the  whole 
metaphysics  of  Manichseism  is  no  less  apparent 
in  its  morals.  The  Perfect  were  enjoined  to  ab- 
stain from  any  thing  in  which  the  elements  of 
darkness  were  considered  to  be  predominant. 
The  prohibitions  were  generally  arranged  under 
three  heads  (tria  signacula), —  the  signaculum  oris, 
which  forbade  to  tell  a  lie,  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
to  eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  etc. ;  the  signaculum 
manus,  which  forbade  to  kill,  to  steal,  to  engage 
in  any  kind  of  occupation  which  might  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  realm  of  light,  etc. ; 
and  the  signaculum  sinus,  which  forbade  all  kinds 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  marriage,  etc.  The  mor- 
als of  the  Hearers,  the  second  and  lower  class  of 
Manichseans,  were  much  easier.  Still  they  for- 
bade not  only  to  kill,  lie,  steal,  etc.,  but  also  to 
plant  a  tree,  to  build  a  house,  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  manufacturing  industry,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  Hearers  were  allowed  to  enjoy  meat 
and  wine,  to  live  in  marriage  and  have  children, 
to  cany  on  trade,  and  hold  public  offices,  they 
could  live  in  society  without  attracting  any  spe- 
cial attention.  A  curious  feature  in  Manichsean 
life  was  the  relation  between  the  two  classes,  — 
the  extreme  veneration  with  which  the  Hearers 
looked  up  to  the  Perfect.  They  considered  them 
as  immaterial  beings,  and  not  only  supported  and 
defended  them,  but  handed  them  their  food  in  a 
kneeling  position.  Common  to  both  classes  were 
the  fasts  and  the  prayers,  —  the  two  principal  fea- 
tures of  Manichsean  worship.  Seven  days  in  each 
month  were  fast-days,  kept  in  honor  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Four  prayers  were  said  every 
day,  —  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon  before  sunset, 
in  the  evening  after  sunset,  and  in  the  first  night- 
watch.  When  preparing  for  prayer,  the  Mani- 
chsean washed  himself,  standing  erect,  with  run- 
ning water :  he  then  turned  towards  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  or,  if  neither  of  the  great  heavenly 
bodies  were  visible,  towards  the  north,  as  the 
abode  of  the  King  of  Light,  and,  prostrating  him- 
t^  °n  ^e  §'rouud'  ne  said  the  prescribed  prayer. 
I  he  text,  however,  of  those  prayers,  preserved  in 
Arabic,  shows  that  the  Manichseans  did  not  wor- 
ship the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  simply  addressed 
them  as  the  symbols  and  visible  representatives 
of  the  Great  Light.  The  one  great  Manichaean 
lestival  was  the  so-called  Bema  (finm),  "  the  pul- 
pjt,"  celebrated  on  the  aniversary  of  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Mani.  In  his  honor  a  pulpit  was  raised 
on  five  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and 
adorned  with  flowers;  but  it  remained  unoccu- 
pied. In  other  respects  the  whole  Manichaean 
worship  was  very  simple.  The  man  who  prays  is 
wie  true  temple  of  God,  they  said.  They  had  no 
P"^ts>  properly  speaking,  though  within  the  class 
ot  the  Perfect  there  was  a  minor  group  of  select 
Persons,  whom  Augustine  designates  as  bishops, 


presbyters,  and  magistrates.  The  final  result  of  life 
on  earth,  the  goal  towards  which  ManichEean 
morals  proposed  to  lead,  was  somewhat  dim.  It 
seems  that  Mani  in  this  point  followed  very 
closely  in  the  track  of  the  old  Parsism.  The 
Perfect  was  immediately  transferred  to  paradise  ; 
the  Hearer  was  put  into  a  kind  of  purgatory ;  and 
the  non-Manichsean  was  surrendered  to  Satan. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  persecution  which  King 
Bahrain  I.  instituted  against  the  Manichseans 
after  the  death  of  their  leader,  they  spread  rap- 
idly in  all  directions.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Mani  himself  ever  visited  India;  but  he  wrote  an 
epistle  to  the  Indians,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  there  was  a  Manichaean  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  became  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  missionary  activity.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  old  Thomas-Christians  of  India  were 
Manichseans ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  spread  of  Manichseism  towards  the 
East,  that,  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
there  lived  near  the  frontier  of  China  a  powerful 
Turkish  tribe,  which  professed  Manichseism,  and, 
by  their  threats  of  revenge,  induced  the  prince  of 
Samarcand  to  desist  from  the  persecutions  which 
he  had  raised  against  the  Manichaeans  in  that 
region.  At  the  same  period,  however,  their  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  small  in  Bagdad,  and 
only  a  little  larger  in  the  surrounding  country. 
On  its  way  towards  the  West,  Manichseism  first 
penetrated  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  it  was 
encountered  and  vehemently  attacked  by  Bishop 
Titus  of  Bostra.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
Eutychius,  most  of  the  Egyptian  metropolites, 
bishops,  and  monks,  were  Manichseans  at  the' 
time  when  Timotheus  was  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria; and  in  Northern  Africa,  the  so-called  Africa 
proconsular'^,  Manichseism  founded  one  of  its  most 
flourishing  establishments.  Tolerated,  like  all 
other  religions,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
it  was  afterwards  treated  as  a  heresy,  and  very 
severe  edicts  were  issued  against  its  adherents. 
But  Augustine's  writings  bear  witness  to  its 
power  and  extension.  In  Italy  it  succeeded  in 
getting  a  foothold,  even  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Leo  the  Great  (Serni.  41  de  quadragesima .  Ep. 
ad  Tarribium  Asturicensem  episcopum)  felt  great 
anxiety  on  account  of  its  progress,  and  asked  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  authorities  in  order  to 
extirpate  it.  In  Spain  it  was  connected  with 
Priscillianism ;  in  Southern  France,  with  the 
movement  of  the  Cathari  (the  Manichseans  were 
themselves  at  one  time  called  Calharisice)  ;  and 
in  the  Eastern  Empire,  with  the  Paulicians  and 
the  Bogoiniles. 

Sources. — Mani  was  himself  a  prolific  writer. 
Besides  seven  large  doctrinal  works  (one  in  Per- 
sian, and  six  in  Syriac),  he  wrote  a  number  of 
circular  letters  (seventy-six)  ;  but  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us  except  the  titles  and  some  stray 
quotations.  Sources  of  second  rank,  however,  are 
numerous,  both  Eastern  (Arabic  and  Persian)  and 
Western  (Greek  and  Latin).  —  Of  Eastern  sources 
the  most  important  is  the  Arabic  Fihrist,  a  lite- 
rary history  bv  An-NadIm,  finished  in  988,  of 
which  the  chapter  on  Mani  has  been  edited  by 
Gustav  Fliigel,  Leipzig,  1862,  text,  German  trans- 
lation, and  commentary.  Very  important  is  also 
the  work  on  religious  and  philosophical  sects,  by 
Abul  Fath  (d.  1153),  edited  by  William  Cure- 
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ton,  London,  1842,  and  translated  into  German 
by  Th.  Haarbrucker,  Halle,  1851.  Furthermore, 
some  shorter  notices  in  various  Arabic  chronicles, 
by  Al-Biruni  (1000),  edited  by  E.  Sachau,  Leip- 
zig, 1878:  by  Etjtychius  Patiucides,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  916;  and  by  Barhebr^eus,  1286, 
both  the  latter  edited  by  Pococke,  Oxford,  1628. 
Of  special  interest  for  the  biography  of  Mani  are 
the  Persian  works  by  Fikdaus!  (edited  by  Jul. 
Mohl,  Paris,  1866,  v.  pp.  472-475)  and  Mirchond 
(translated  by  De  Sacy,  in  Memoires  sur  diverges 
antiquites  de  la  Perse,  Paris,  1793,  p.  294). — Of 
Western  sources  the  most  important  is  the  so- 
called  Acta  Archelai,  a  Latin  translation  of  a 
Greek  translation  of  a  Syriac  report  of  a  disputa- 
tion between  Bishop  Archelaus  of  Cascar  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  Mani,  printed  by  Gallandi,  in  Bibl. 
Patrum,  iii.,  and  by  Routh,  in  Reliquias  Sacra;,  v. 
Very  important  are  also  the  books  which  Augus- 
tine wrote  against  the  Manichgeans  :  Contra  episto- 
lam  Manichcei  quam  vacant  fundamenti .  Contra 
Faustum  ;  Contra  Fortunatum ,  Contra  Adiman- 
tum,  De  actis  cum  Felice ;  Contra  Secundinum,  De 
natura  bom ;  De  duabus  animis ,  De  utilitate  cre- 
dendi,  De  Moribus  Manichmorwn  {De  Hmresibus, 
xlvi.).  Among  the  Greek  writers  on  heresy  the 
most  important  with  respect  to  Mani  are  Epipha- 
nius  (66),  Theodoret  (26)  Photius  (179),  etc. 

Lit.  —  F.  C.  Baur  :  Das  manichaische  Religions- 
system,  Tubingen,  1831 ;  F.  C  Trechsel  :  Uber 
Kanon,  Krilik  und  Exegese  d.  M.,  Bern,  1832 ; 
Gustav  Flugel  :  Mani,  Leipzig,  1862  ;  Alex. 
Geyler  :  Das  System  d.  M.  u.  sein  Verhaltniss  zum 
Budhismus,  Jena,  1875  ;  K.  Kessler  :  Zur  Genesis 
d.  M.,  1876,  and  Mam,  1882.  K.  KESSLER. 

MANIPLE  was  originally  a  linen  handkerchief, 
carried  upon  the  left  arm ;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  that  it  appears  as  a  sacred 
vestment.  It  symbolizes  the  fruit  of  good  works, 
which  can  be  won  only  through  the  sweat  of  the 
apostolic  labors. 

MANNA.  When  the  Israelites,  in  the  second 
month  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  arrived  at 
the  Desert  of  Sin,  starving,  and  grumbling  at 
Moses  and  Aaron,  God  gave  them  the  manna  as 
a  substitute  for  bread,  and  continued  to  furnish 
it,  from  day  to  day,  for  forty  years,  until  they 
entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  needed  it  no 
more.  It  is  fully  described  in  Exod.  xvi.,  —  "a 
small  round  thing,''  as  small  as  "the  hoar-frost  on 
the  ground,"  "  like  coriander-seed,"  "of  the  color 
of  bdellium,"  "  and  the  taste  of  it  like  wafers 
made  with  honey."  It  was  gathered  — a  certain 
measure  for  each  person,  no  more,  no  less  —  every 
morning,  except  sabbath  mornings,  when  nothing 
was  found.  But  a  double  measure  could  be  gath- 
ered on  the  day  preceding  the  sabbath.  And 
while  the  manna  gathered  on  ordinary  days  bred 
worms,  and  became  offensive,  when  kept  over  for 
the  next  day,  that  which  was  gathered  for  sabbath 
use  continued  sound  and  sweet.  It  was  pounded 
or  crushed  in  a  hand-mill,  and  then  made  into 
cakes  with  honey  and  sweet  oil.  In  other  places 
in  Scripture  it  is  referred  to  as  "  the  corn  of 
heaven,"  "  angels'  food,"  etc.  The  product  which 
at  present  is  gathered  in  those  localities,  and  used 
by  the  Arabs,  under  the  name  of  manna,  is  a 
sweetish  exudation  of  the  tamarisk,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bread  furnished  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Israelites,  —  as  little  as  the  drug  sold 


under  the  name  of  manna,  and  extracted  from  the 
ash-tree  in  Sicily  and  in  Southern  Italy. 

MANNING,  James,  D.D.,  b.  in  Elizabethtown 
N.J.,  Oct.  22,  1738;  d.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  July 
24.  1791.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  Sept.  29,  1762 ;  went  to 
Rhode  Island  in  July,  1763,  and  started  "a  semi- 
nary of  polite  literature  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Baptists."  It  was  chartered  (1764) 
as  the  Rhode  Island  College,  and  was  first  lo- 
cated at  Warren;  but  in  1770  it  was  removed  to 
Providence.  Dr.  Manning,  besides  being  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Warren  and  Providence  successively, 
and  in  both  capacities  rendered  efficient  service. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  college  was 
closed,  and  the  building  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  1786  Dr.  Manning  sat  in  Congress. 
His  death  was  due  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  while 
engaged  in  prayer.  For  an  appreciative  sketch 
of  this  prominent  Baptist  minister  and  able  col- 
lege professor,  see  Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  our 
Church  Universal,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Maccracken, 
pp.  608-614. 

MANSE,  the  Scottish  equivalent  for  parsonage. 
"In  unendowed  churches  the  manse  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  church,  erected  and  maintained  by  it : 
in  the  Established  Church  it  is  built  and  main- 
tained by  law,  and  belongs  to  the  heritors."  See 
article  in  Eadie,  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopaedia. 

MANSEL,  Henry  Longueville,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's ;  b.  Oct.  6,  1820,  at  Cosgrove,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Eng.,  where  his  father  was  rector  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  d.  in  London,  July  13,  1871. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  where 
he  afterwards  became  fellow  and  tutor.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  reader  in  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  in  Magdalene  College.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  Waynflete  professor  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy,  and  in  1867  regius  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford.  In  the  Church 
of  England  he  became  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Mansel  was  an  eminent  logician,  and  won  un- 
disputed distinction  both  as  a  teacher  and  an 
author  in  the  department  of  logic.  From  this 
field  he  passed  into  that  of  metaphysics,  attracted 
thither  in  the  interest  of  apologetic  theology. 
That  he  commanded  a  large  degree  of  attention 
in  this  region  also  admits  of  no  doubt,  though  he 
did  not  make  an  impression  as  a  metaphysician 
equal  to  that  he  had  made  as  a  logician.  His 
transition  was  by  the  pathway  of  psychology,  to 
which  he  uniformly  and  consistently  assigned  an 
essential  place.  His  Prolegomena  Logica,  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Psychological  Character  of  Logical 
Processes  (1851 ;  2d  ed.,  1860),  gives  a  clear  and 
valuable  discussion  of  the  relation  of  pyschologi- 
cal  distinctions  to  logic  and  ethics.  His  most 
noted  effort  in  the  department  of  metaphysics 
was  the  Bampton  Lecture  of  1858,  preached  in 
Oxford,  and  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought.  His  object  in  these 
lectures  is  to  interpret  and  apply  Sir  W  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  as  a  meta- 
physical theory,  affording  a  powerful  apologetic 
in  theology.  In  substance  the  argument  is  this  : 
on  metaphysical  grounds  it  is  shown  to  be  impos- 
sible to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and 
infinite.     All  arguments  against  theological  doc- 
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trines,  on  the  ground  of  mystery,  are  thus  demon- 
strated to  be  futile  ;  and  theology  is  unassailable 
as  matter  of  faith,  not  matter  of  knowledge. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  this,  except  the  novel 
use  of  the  special  lines  of  argument  pursued  by 
Hamilton.  The  value  of  the  defence  of  mystery 
in  religious  belief  was  generally  recognized,  as 
also  of" the  assault  upon  the  arrogance  of  a  self- 
satisfied  rationalism.  But  the  defence  of  dog- 
matic theology  was  not  inspiriting,  and  failed  to 
command  general  approval.  To  lower  theology 
to  the  level  where  such  defence  could  prove  valua- 
ble was  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  insignificance, 
and  assign  to  it  feebleness  of  practical  result, 
which  made  the  defence  too  costly.  The  historic 
significance  of  the  combined  effort  of  Hamilton 
and  Mansel  became  apparent  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  doctrine  of  ignorance  was  accepted 
by  the  sensational  school  of  thinkers,  who  desired 
to  make  all  knowledge  depend  on  sensation,  and 
were  specially  disturbed  by  the  affirmation  of 
transcendent  being.  To  relegate  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  to  the  region  of  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  was  to  the  sensationalist  a  deliver- 
ance, to  the  theologian  a  disaster.  Agnosticism 
received  an  unexpected  stimulus  from  the  theo- 
logical camp:  hence  the  majority  of  theologians 
were  the  reverse  of  grateful  for  the  proffered 
apologetic.  Theology  was  not  so  little  a  matter 
of  rationalized  thought  that  it  could  be  defended 
by  being  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  rational 
and  a  divorce  being  proclaimed  between  reason 
and  faith  consequently  the  marked  sensation 
produced  by  publication  of  The  Limits  of  Reli- 
yious  Thought  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  general  conviction  that  the  limits  of  religious 
thought  were  not  as  Dean  Mansel  described  them, 
and  consequently  his  apologetic  was  not  available. 

The  metaphysical  argument  borrowed  from 
Hamilton  was  this :  the  unconditioned  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  relation.  To  think  is  to  condition  : 
therefore  the  unconditioned  cannot  be  the  object 
of  thought.  On  this  ground,  Mansel  maintained 
that  the  whole  circle  of  revealed  truth  concerning 
the  Deity  was  beyond  the  range  of  logical  tests, 
as  incapable  of  being  included  within  the  forms 
of  thought.  Creation  as  a  beginning  in  time ; 
created  existence  as  distinct  from  the  divine 
existence ;  the  attributes  of  God,  such  as  holiness 
and  justice,  implying  personality,  —  all  these  in- 
volve relation,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
absolute  But  assaults  against  these  are  hope- 
less Are  not  arguments  for  them  equally  so? 
The  defence  is  complete,  only  it  seems  to  "leave 
nothing  to  defend. 

When  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  assailed  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Hamilton,  Mansel  felt  it  needful  to 
appear  in  defence;  but  this  he  did  in  a  frag- 
mentary form,  offering  only  a  defence  of  Hamil- 
ton's philosophic  position  as  to  the  unconditioned. 
Ihis  appeared  first  as  a  review  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  was  afterwards  (1866) 
published,  under  the  title  of  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,  in  a  somewhat  extended  form.  The 
book  is  only  a  restatement,  in  a  cursory  way,  of 
the  arguments  of  the  more  important  work. 

A  very  clear  and  concise  treatment  of  psycho- 
logical problems,  including  the  theory  of  causality 
and  ethical  problems,  is  given  m  his  Metaphysics, 
ur,  the  Phenomena  of  Consciousness,  Phenomenal  and 


Real  (1860),  —  a  reprint  of  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  Mansel's  review  articles  and 
separate  lectures  (including  lecture  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant)  are  republished  in  a  single  vol 
ume, —  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews,  1873.  He 
wrote  also  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Centuries,  ed.  by  Lightfoot,  1875;  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished  h.  calderwood. 

MANSI,  Giovanni  Dominico,  b.  at  Lucca,  Feb. 
16,  1692;  d.  there  Sept.  27,  1769.  He  entered 
early  the  Congregatio  Malris  Dei,  became  arch- 
bishop of  his  native  city,  and  developed  an  aston- 
ishing literary  activity.  He  published  new  and 
valuable  critical  editions  of  the  works  of  Baronius, 
Baluze,  Fabricius,  and  others.  He  continued  the 
collection  of  councils  by  Labbe-Cossart-Coleti,  add- 
ing six  volumes  folio,  Lucca,  1748-52,  and  made 
his  own  celebrated  collection,  Sacrorum  Concdio- 
rum  nova  et  amplissmia  collectio  (Florence  and 
Venice,  1759-98,  31  vols,  folio),  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  See  his  Life,  by 
Zatta,  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  latter  work. 

MANT,  Richard,  D.D.,  Bishopof  Down,  Connor, 
and  Dromore;  b.  at  Southampton,  Feb.  12,  1776; 
d.  at  Balleymoney,  Ireland,  Nov.  2,  1848.  He 
wras  educated  at  Oxford;  entered  holy  orders; 
served  first  as  curate  at  Southampton  1 802 ;  was 
rector  in  London  1816  ;  was  created  bishop  of 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  Ireland,  1820;  translated 
to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor  1828,  to  which 
Dromore  was  added  1832.  He  is  best  known  by 
the  Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  he 
issued  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  George  D'Oyly 
(see  D'Oyly).  But  he  also  edited  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  Notes  (1820,  6th  ed  ,  1850), 
and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
(1839-41,  2  vols.).  Bishop  Mant  early  evinced 
poetical  gifts,  and  published  The  Book  of  Psalms 
in  an  English  Metrical  Version  (1842),  and  several 
volumes  of  poems.  See  Miller  ;  Singers  and  Songs 
of  the  Church,  pp.  356-358. 

MANTON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  nonconformist ;  b. 
at  Lawrence  Lydiard,  Somersetshire,  1620;  d.  in 
London,  Oct.  18,  1677  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  Bishop  Hall, 
and  never  took  priest's,  because  "  it  was  his  judg- 
ment that  he  was  properly  ordained  to  the  minis- 
terial office."  He  was  first  settled  at  Stoke 
Newington,  near  London ;  then  in  London,  at 
Covent  Garden.  During  the  Commonwealth  he 
was  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains ;  made  the  prayer 
at  Cromwell's  installation,  June  26,  1657  ;  was 
one  of  the  "fryers,"  i.e.,  examiners  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry ;  and  preached  frequently  before 
Parliament.  He  welcomed  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
was  chosen  a  royal  chaplain,  refused  the  deanery 
of  Rochester,  took  part  in  the  Savoy  Conference, 
but  in  1662  was  deprived  of  his  living  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  He  then  preached  in  his  own 
rooms,  and  suffered  arrest  in  consequence.  Dr. 
Manton  was  one  of  the  ablest  Puritan  preachers 
and  theologians,  and  is  still  read.  Archbishop 
Ussher  called  him  a  "  voluminous  preacher,"  i.e., 
one  who  could  reduce  volumes  of  divinity  into 
small  compass.  But  he  was  voluminous  in  _ the 
modern  sense.  Among  his  admired  productions 
are  CXC.  Sermons  on  the  CXIX.  Psalm,  London, 
1681,  3d  ed.,  with  Life  of  the  author,  1841,  3  vols, 
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Expositions  of  James  (1651),  Jude  (1658),  The 
Lord's  Prayer  (1684),  and  The  53d  Chapter  of 
Isaiah  (1703).  His  Works  were  first  printed  in 
a  collected  edition,  1681-1701,  5  vols,  folio, 
reprinted  edition  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  1870-75, 
22  vols. 

MANUEL,  Niklaus,  b.  at  Bern,  1484;  d.  there 
April  30,  1530;  played  in  the  Swiss  Reformation 
a  part  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  in  Germany.  Originally  he  devoted  him- 
self to  art,  —  painted,  carved,  and  constructed 
buildings.  But  he  was  also  a  politician,  held 
various  offices  in  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  Bern,  and  made  in  1522  a  campaign  in 
Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  under 
Francis  I.  Most  influence,  however,  he  exercised 
as  a  poet,  in  the  service  of  the  Reformation. 
His  two  moralities  (  Vom  Papst  und  seiner  Priest- 
erschaft  and  Von  Papsts  und  Christi  Gegensatz), 
performed  at  Bern  in  1522,  completely  destroyed 
there  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne. 
No  less  effect  had  his  satires,  —  Ablasskrdnier ; 
Ecks  und  Fahers  Badenfahrl ,  Testament  der  Messe, 
etc.  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Jakob 
Bachtold,  Frauenfeld,  1878.  See  Grunkisen  : 
Niclaus  Manuel,  Stuttgart,  1837.  DR.  LIST. 

MANUSCRIPTS.     See  Bible-Text. 

MAORI.     See  New  Zealand. 

MAPPA  denotes  the  linen  cloth  with  which  the 
communion-table,  and  afterwards  the  altar,  was 
covered.  That  the  cloth  should  be  of  linen  de- 
pended upon  a  reference  to  the  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Christ  was  wrapped,  though 
such  a  reference  would  apply  better  to  the  cor- 
porale.  Optatus  of  Milene,  in  his  De  schismate 
Donatistarum,  speaks  of  the  custom  as  generally 
prevailing 

MA'RAH  (bitterness),  a  place  in  the  wilderness, 
three  days  from  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  spring  whose  water 
was  so  bitter  that  none  could  drink  it,  but  which 
was  sweetened  by  the  casting-in  of  a  tree  which 
the  Lord  showed  to  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  23,  24; 
Num.  xxxiii.  8,  9).  It  may  be  identical  with 
the  present  Ayun  Hawarah,  forty-seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  Ayun  Mousa,  and  also  noted  for  its 
springs  of  better  water. 

MARAN-ATH'A,  an  Aramaic  expression  mean- 
ing "  Our  Lord  cometh,"  used  by  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  in  warning  that  the  approaching  advent 
of  Christ  would  see  the  cursing  of  those  who 
did  not  accept  Jesus. 

MARANOS,  a  name  for  the  "New  Christians" 
of  Spain,  because  these  included  not  only  Jews, 
but  Moors.     See  Spain. 

M  ARAN  US,  Prudentius,  b.  Oct.  14,  1683;  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1703 ; 
resided  for  many  years  in  the  abbey  of  St  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  but  was  expelled  in  1734  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus; 
returned  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  died  there 
April  2,  1762.  He  finished  ToutteVs  edition  of 
the  works  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (1720),  Baluze's 
edition  of  the  works  of  Cyprian  (1726),  Garnier"s 
edition  of  the  works  of  Basil  (1730),  and  edited 
himself  the  works  of  Justin  (Paris,  1742),  accom- 
panying the  edition  with  some  very  elaborate 
prolegomena  on  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  etc. 
He  also  wrote  Dissertation  sur  les  Semiariens,  Paris, 
1722 ;  Divinitas  Jesu  Christi,  Paris,  1746 ;  La  doc- 


trine de  I'e'criture  sur  les  gue'risons  miraculeuses 
Paris,  1754,  etc.  See  Tassin  :  Hist.  lit.  de  la  Con- 
gre'g.  de  Saint-Maur,  741-749.      G.  LATJBMANN- 

MARBACH,  Johann,  b.  at  Lindau,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  Aug.  24,  1521 ;  d.  in  Strassburg, 
March  17,  1581.  He  studied  theology  at  Witten- 
berg, and  was  in  1546  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Strassburg.  afterwards, 
also  professor  of  theology,  and  director  of  the 
church  convention.  In  Strassburg  the  Swiss  Ref- 
ormation prevailed,  and  Butzer  had  worked  there 
through  many  years  for  a  reconciliation  between 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranism.  Marbach  was  an 
ardent  adherent  of  the  German  Reformation,  and 
labored  unintermittingly  for  the  introduction  of 
Lutherarjism  in  Strassburg.  He  partly  succeeded. 
The  Reformed  hymns  disappeared  from  the  hymn- 
book.  Butzer's  catechism  was  supplanted  by 
Luther's.  Some  of  the  Reformed  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors left  the  city,  and  others  were  compelled 
to  subscribe  to  the  Confessio  Augustana,  etc. 
But  his  exclusiveness  produced  much  haggling 
and  disturbance.  See  Trenss  :  Situation  interi- 
eure  de  I'eglise  Lutherienne  de  Strassbourg  sous  la 
direction  de  Marbach,  Strassburg,  1857.  He  wrote 
a  couple  of  pamphlets  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
etc.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

MARBURG  BIBLE,  The,  appeared  in  1712  at 
Marburg,  in  quarto,  under  the  title  Mystische  und 
prophetische  Bibel,  etc.  The  text  is  that  of  Lu- 
ther's translation,  but  revised  and  improved  by 
Professor  Horche,  Inspector  Scheffer  of  Berleburg, 
and  others ;  and  to  this  text  are  added  introduc- 
tions and  explanations,  generally  after  Coccejus, 
but,  in  some  cases, (the  Song  of  Songs  and  the 
Revelation  according  to  St.  John),  after  Madame 
Guyon.  The  work  was  highly  praised  by  the 
theologians  of  that  time,  and  much  used,  espe- 
cially by  the  mystics.  It  is,  indeed,  a  precursor 
of  the  so-called  Berleburg  Bible.      M.  GOEBEL. 

MARBURG,  Conference  of.  Luther  and  Zwin- 
gli opened  the  battle  with  the  Pope  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  but  independently  of  each  other. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  German  and  the 
Swiss  Reformation  followed  different  tracks;  and 
from  1524  a  clash  between  the  two  movements 
became  unavoidable.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  series  of  con- 
troversional  pamphlets  were  exchanged  between 
the  Reformers.  Others  also  participated  in  the 
contest,  and  the  breach  in  the  Protestant  camp 
became  a  glaring  fact.  In  the  evangelical  world 
this  state  of  affairs  caused  much  anxiety;  and 
landgrave  Philipp  of  Hesse  was  especially  active 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  In  the 
spring  of  1529  he  first  broached  the  idea  of  a 
conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties, 
to  Melanchthon  on  the  one  side,  and  (Ecolampa- 
dius  on  the  other ;  and  both  received  it  favorably. 
Zwingli  also  declared  himself  willing  to  accept 
the  proposition.  But  Luther  was  from  the  very 
first  disinclined.  Nevertheless,  when  in  Septem- 
ber the  landgrave  sent  out  his  invitations  to  Wit- 
tenberg, Basel,  Zurich,  and  Strassburg,  Luther 
accepted  it;  and  Sept.  30  he  arrived  at  Marburg, 
together  with  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  My- 
conius  from  Gotha,  Menius  from  Eisenach,  and 
others.  The  day  before,  the  Swiss  had  arrived, 
—  Zwingli  and  Ulrich  Funk  from  Zurich,  (Eco- 
lampadius  and  Rudolf  Frey  from  Basel,  Butzer, 
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Hedio.  and  Jacob  Sturm  from  Strassburg.  On 
Saturday,  Oct.  2,  arrived  the  South-Germans,  • — 
Osiander  from  Nuremberg,  Brenz  from  Swabian 
Hall,  Agricola  from  Augsburg,  and  others,  —  and 
the  conference  began.  It  lasted  for  three  days. 
Luther  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Germans ; 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  Swiss.  But  no  agreement  was  arrived  at ; 
though  Zwingli  declared,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  there  were  none  with  whom  he  should  like 
better  to  make  common  cause  than  the  men  of 
Wittenberg.  Luther  was  hard  and  unyielding. 
"You  are  of  another  spirit  than  we,"  he  said. 
Fifteen  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up, 
however,  and  subscribed  to  by  all  present.  But 
they  refer  only  to  the  general  principles  of  Prot- 
estantism in  their  opposition  to  Romanism,  not 
to  the  special  point  in  question.  Afterwards, 
these  Marburg  Articles  were  made  the  basis  of 
the  Confessio  Augustana. 

Lit.  —  Rich  sources  of  information  concerning 
this  notable  event  are  found  in  the  works  of 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Ossiander, 
etc.  See  L.  J.  K.  Schmitt  :  Das  Religionsgesprdch 
zu  Marburg,  Marburg,  1840 ;  H.  Heppe  :  Die  15 
Marburger  Artikel  nach  dem  wieder  aufgefundenen 
Autographen,  Kassel,  1854;  and  J.  Kkadolfer  : 
Das  Marburger  Religionsgesprdch,  Berlin,  1871. 
[A.  Eeichson:  Das  Marburger  Religionsgesprdch 
in  J.  1529  naeh  ungedruckten  Strassburger  Urkun- 
den,  Strassburg,  1880,  only  57  pp.,  but  important 
for  its  new  matter.]  Oswald  SCHMIDT. 

MARBURY,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  rector  in  London  ;  sequestrated 
during  the  Rebellion;  d.  about  1655.  He  wrote 
two  admirable  commentaries,  —  one  on  Obadiah 
(London,  1049),  and  the  other  on  Habakkuk  (1650); 
the  two  reprinted  in  the  Nichol's  series,  1865. 

MARCA,  Petrus  de,  b.  at  Gant,  Beam,  Jan.  24, 
1594;  d.  in  Paris,  June  29,  1662.  He  studied 
law  at  Toulouse,  and  was  in  1621  appointed 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Pau.  In  1639  he 
was  called  to  Paris  as  councillor  of  state.  On 
the  instance  of  Richelieu  he  wrote  De  concordia 
nacerdotii  et  imperii  seu  de  iibertatibus  ecclesice  galli- 
cana,  an  exposition  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church  (1641).  But  the  book  was  put  on  the 
Index;  and  when,  in  1643,  the  king  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Conserans,  the  Pope  withheld  the 
confirmation  until  he  recanted  (1651).  In  1652 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  in  1661 
archbishop  of  Paris.  Among  his  other  works 
are,  De  Eucharistia  (1624),  De  Constantinopolitana 
Patriarchal  (1630),  Histoire  de  Beam  (1640),  Dis- 
sertationes  posthumce  (edited  by  De  Faget,  Paris, 
1669),  and  Opuscula  (edited  by  Baluze,  Paris, 
1688).  Both  De  Faget  and  Baluze  have  written 
biographies  of  him  in  their  editions         MEJER. 

MARCELLIANS  and  MARCELLINISTS,  two 
heretical  sects  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  of  which  the  first  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Marcellus  of  Artcyra  (which  article  see); 
and  the  second,  of  the  adherents  of  Marcellina,  a 
pupil  of  Carpocrates,  whose  system  of  Gnosticism 
she  taught  with  much  success  in  Rome  while 
Anicetus  was  bishop.  See  Origen  Contra  Cel- 
sum,  v. 

MARCELLINUS,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  June 
*.  296,  to  Oct.  25,  304.  The  latter  date,  how- 
ler, is  uncertain.     SeeLiPSius.  Chronologie  der 


Romischen  Bischbfe,  Kiel,  1869.  The  Liber  Pon- 
tifical-is states,  that,  during  the  persecution,  Mar- 
cellinus  became  a  tliurificatus ;  i.e.,  a  Christian 
who  offered  incense  on  an  idol's  altar  in  order  to 
escape  persecution;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  fact.  Even  Roman-Catholic  writers 
accept  it,  though  probably  on  account  of  the 
moral  of  the  story,  —  that  the  Pope  can  be  judged 
by  no  man  {prima  sedes  non  judicatur  a  quoquam). 
His  martyrium,  however,  seems  to  be  a  fiction, 
and  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Sinnessa  (Mansi  : 
Collection  of  Councils,  i.  1250)  are  a  later  fabri- 
cation. See  Papebroch  :  Acta  Sanctorum,  in 
Propyl.  Maji,  viii.  ADOLF  Harnack. 

MARCELLUS  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  —  Mar. 
cell  us  I.  is  left  entirely  out  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, but  succeeded  Marcellinus  (according  to  the 
Catal.  Liberianus)  after  a  vacancy  of  seven  years. 
Lipsius,  however,  in  his  Chronologie  der  romischen 
Bischbfe  (Kiel,  1869),  fixes  his  reign  with  great 
probability  from  May  24,  307,  to  Jan.  15,  309. 
His  martyrium  {Acta  Sanct  ,  Jan.,  ii.)  seems  to 
be  a  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fact  (De  Rossi :  Roma 
Sotteran.,  ii.  204;  Kraus:  Roma  Sotter.,  p.  171), 
that  Maxentius  banished  him  from  the  city,  not 
because  he  was  a  Christian,  but  on  account  of  the 
furious  riots,  which,  between  306  and  309,  took 
place  within  the  Christian  congregation.  —  Mar- 
cellus II.  was  elected  Pope,  April  10,  1555,  and 
ascended  the  throne  under  great  expectations,  but 
died  May  1,  same  year.  See  Polidorus:  De  vita, 
et  moribus  M.,  ii.  1744.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MARCELLUS  is  the  name  of  five  martyrs  re- 
corded by  the  martyrologies,  besides  Marcellus  I., 
Bishop  of  Rome. — I.   One  Marcellus  was  during 
the  persecution  of  Antoninus  Philosophus,  about 
140,  sunk  into  the  ground  to  the  waist,  and  left 
to  die  in  that  position  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  participate  in  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  prefect  Priseus.     He  expired 
after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Sept.  4.     "Whether  or  not  there  is  any  histori- 
cal fact  at  *he  bottom  of  this  legend  cannot  be 
made  out.     See  Gregory  of  Tours  :   Liber  de 
gloria  martyrum,  c.  53;  and  Ruinart  :  Acta  primo- 
rum  martyrum,  p.  73.  —  II.   Marcellus,  captain  of 
the  Trojan  legion,  was  beheaded  at  Tingis  in  270, 
on  the  order  of  Aurelianus  Agricola,  prefect  of 
Mauritania,  because  he  refused  to  participate  in 
the  heathen  festivals  and  sacrifices.     He  is  com- 
memorated on  Oct.  30.     See  Ruinart:   I.e.,  p. 
302.  —  III.   Marcellus    who   suffered   martyrdom 
at  Argenton  in  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
(270-275),  was  born  in  Rome,  and  educated  _  a 
Christian.      When  the  persecution  broke  out  in 
the  metropolis,  he  fled  to  Argenton  :  but  there  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  prefect  Heraclius, 
by  miraculously  curing  a  cripple,  a   deaf   man, 
and  a  mute  ;  and,  as  he  openly  confessed  himself 
a  Christian,  he  was  ordered  by  the  prefect  to  be 
whipped,  roasted,  burnt  alive,  etc.     The  tortures, 
however,  took  no  effect   upon  him ;   and  he  was 
finally  beheaded.     He  is  commemorated  on  June 
29.    See  Gregory  of  Tours  :  I.e.,  chap.  52.    The 
legend  seems,  however,  to  be  a  mere  fiction.     See 
Gorres,  in  Jahrbucher  fur  protest.  Theologie,  1880, 
1V   449-494.  —IV    Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Apomea 
in  Syria,  fell,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  (379-395),  a  victim  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Pagans,  which,  however,  he  himself  had  roused  by 
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destroying  Pagan  temples,  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  gladiators  and  soldiers.  He  was  burnt.  See 
Sozomkn:  Hist.  Eccl.,  vii.  15.  —  V  Marcellus, 
Bishop  of  Die  in  Fiance,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Ari- 
ans,  and  died  there.  He  is  commemorated  on 
April  9.  See  Gregory  of  Tours  :  Lib.  de  gloriu 
confess.,  c.  70.  G.  UHLHOHN. 

MARCELLUS,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia, 
appeared  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  Athanasius  and 
the  homoousian  doctrine  at  the  synods  of  Ancyra 
(314),  Nicaea  (325),  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  (335), 
but  fell,  by  his  work  De  subjectione  Domini  C/tristi, 
written  against  the  Arians,  under  the  suspicion 
of  Sabellianisn,  and  was  deposed,  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  336.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
wrote  against  him,  Contra  Marcellum  and  De  eccle- 
siastica  theologia;  and  the  copious  quotations  in 
the  books  of  Eusebius  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  his  peculiar  theology.  After  the  death  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
see.  Nevertheless,  he  was  again  deposed,  proba- 
bly at  the  same  time  as  Bishop  Paulus  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  sought  refuge  in  the  West. 
Bishop  Julius  of  Rome  recognized  him  as  ortho- 
dox ;  and  so  did  the  synod  of  Sardica,  343.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  ever  returned  to 
Ancyra ;  and  when,  under  Constantius,  the  Arians 
came  into  ascendency,  he  was  condemned,  together 
with  Athanasius,  by  the  synods  of  Aries  (353)  and 
Milan  (355).  Even  his  relation  with  Athanasius 
was  disturbed  by  his  Sabellianism,  though  the 
confession  which  the  Marcellians  of  Ancyra  sent 
to  Athanasius  was  by  him  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
See  Eugenii  legatio  ad  Athanasium,  in  Mont- 
faucon:  Nova  Coll.  Vetermn  Patrum,  ii. ;  Mansi: 
Coll.  Cone,  iii.  ;  and  Rettberg  :  Marcelliana. 
After  the  rupture  with  Athanasius,  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  retirement ;  and,  according  to  Epi- 
phanius,  he  died  two  years  before  the  publication 
of  Ad.  Flee?:,  that  is,  in  373  or  374.  See  Zahn  : 
Marcellus  von  A  ncyra,  Gotha,  1867.    W.  MOLLER. 

MARCHETTI,  Giovanni,  b.  at  Empoli,  near 
Florence,  in  1753 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Nov.  15,  1829. 
He  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  and  theology  in 
Rome ;  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1777.  His 
Saggio,  etc.  (1780),  and  Critica,  etc.  (1782),  a 
sharp  criticism,  in  Ultramontanist  spirit,  of  the 
Histoire  eccl.  of  Fleury,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pius  VI.,  who  gave  him  a  pension.  Suspected  of 
having  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  Pius  VII. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  excommunication  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  imprisoned,  and  banished  to  Elba, 
but  afterwards  allowed  to  live  in  his  native  city. 
After  1815  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Ancyra,  in  partibus,  etc.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer,  and  for  some  time  a  steady  con- 
tributor to  the  Giomale  Ecclesiastico  di  Roma. 

MARCION  and  his  School  played,  in  the  second 
century,  the  same  part  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
as  the  Manichseans  in  the  period  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  century.  The  two  sects  are,  indeed, 
agreed  in  many  points.  Both  of  them  are  dualistic, 
docetic,  ascetic,  and  critically  reserved  with  respect 
to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  And  the 
difference  between  them  is  one  of  form  and  con- 
struction, rather  than  one  of  contents  and  charac- 
ter. While  Manicha?ism  at  every  point  dissolves 
the  ethical  processes  of  history  and  life  into  meta- 
physical speculations,  the  metaphysical  principles 


on  which  Marcionism  rests  are  twisted  around  so 
as  to  obtain  a  moral  bearing  on  practical  life ;  but 
in  both  cases  the  speculative  foundation  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  came  to  Rome 
between  140  and  150.  His  severe  asceticism  made 
a  deep  impression  there,  and  at  first  his  relation 
to  the  congregation  was  very  friendly.  But  it 
changed  after  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cerdo, 
a  Syrian  Gnostic,  whose  doctrines  he  adopted  and 
further  developed.  In  Cerdo's  system  he  found 
the  speculative  foundation  for  his  own  dualistic 
conceptions,  and  the  speculative  arguments  for 
his  personal  hatred  of  Judaism.  About  ten  years 
after  the  time  of  Valentine,  he  began  to  expound 
his  system  in  Rome.  His  idea  was  not  simply  to 
gather  around  himself,  as  other  Gnostic  teachers 
had  done,  a  circle  of  such  as  were  perfect,  —  per- 
fect in  knowledge,  and  perfect  in  asceticism.  On 
the  contrary,  he  proposed  to  reform  the  whole 
Church  by  eliminating  from  her  doctrines  all  those 
elements  which  were  due  to  Judaism,  and  had  crept 
stealthily  into  Christianity  by  way  of  tradition. 
His  success  may  be  estimated  from  the  number 
and  violence  of  his  adversaries.  Justin  wrote 
against  him,  also  Rhodon,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Philippus,  and  others;  and  Irenseus  intended  to 
devote  a  separate  work  to  the  refutation  of  his 
doctrines.  Marcionite  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
often  mentioned.  Epiphanius  says  that  Marcion 
had  adherents  in  Rome  and  Italy,  in  Egypt  and 
Pontus,  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  in  Cyprus  and  in 
the  Thebaid;  and  Theodoret  tells  us,  that,  in  Syria 
alone,  he  had  converted  more  than  one  thousand 
Marcionists  (Ep.  113).  [Waddington  found  in 
Syria  the  ruins  of  a  Marcionite  temple.  See  No. 
2518  in  his  Inscriptions  grecques  et  lalines,  Paris, 
1S71.]  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  the  specu- 
lative part  of  the  system  which  fascinated  people : 
on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  sect  shows 
that  to  have  become  its  ruin.  But  the  practical 
part  of  the  system,  its  ethics,  impressed  even  men 
like  Tertullian.  The  complete  separation  from 
the  vmi  (see  Gnosticism,  p.  879),  and  the  complete 
absorption  in  the  love  of  God,  was  the  principle 
of  that  ethics.  Not  only  the  theatre  and  the  circus 
were  abhorred ;  but  every  thing  ornamental,  even 
the  elegance  of  refined  social  forms,  was  despised. 
Flesh  and  wine  were  forbidden.  Marriage  was 
rejected,  and  martyrdom  was  looked  upon  as  the 
crown  of  human  life.  Under  Constantine  the 
Great  the  persecutions  against  the  sect  began,  and 
they  were  continued  under  his  successors.  But 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  sect  was  not  due 
to  those  persecutions,  but  to  internal  dissensions 
on  speculative  reasons. 

As  the  common  gnostical,  allegorical  inter- 
pretation did  not  suffice  to  bring  the  Marcionite 
system  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament, 
Marcion  formed  a  canon  of  his  own,  consisting  of 
the  Pauline  Letters  (though  in  an  altered  form), 
and  of  one  Gospel,  most  closely  resembling  that 
of  Luke.  The  relation  between  this  Gospel  of 
Marcion  and  the  four  canonical  Gospels  has  in  the 
present  century  been  the  subject  of  very  minute 
investigations.  Down  to  the  time  of  Sender, 
biblical  critics  generally  contented  themselves 
with  the  statements  of  the  Fathers;  but  he,  the 
true   precursor  of   the   Tubingen   school,  always 
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anxious  to  find  the  traces  of  Judaism  in  the 
ancient  church,  thought,  that,  in  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion,  he  had  found  a  remnant  of  that  original 
Christianity  which  Judaism  had  tried  to  destroy. 
Eichhorn  and  others  further  developed  the  hy- 
pothesis; but  its  true  scientific  basis  it  did  not 
obtain  until  Hahn  undertook  to  restore  the  text 
of  Marcion's  Gospel  from  the  notices  of  Tertullian 
and  Epiphanius,  Das  Evangelium  Marcions,  K6- 
nigsberg,  1823.  Hahn,  however,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  in  their  relation  to  the  primitive 
Gospel  from  which  both  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
that  of  Marcion  must  be  considered  as  derivations, 
it  is  Marcion,  and  not  Luke,  who  has  made  arbi- 
trary changes  from  dogmatical  reasons.  Other- 
wise, F.  C.  Baur  :  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  kanon.  Evcrng.,  Tubingen,  1847  He  returned 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Semler,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  try  to  separate  the  orginal  Pauline  elements 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from  the  later  Judaizing 
additions.  This  gave  rise  to  further  hypotheses. 
See  Hilgexfeld  :  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  Ecang.  Just  ins,  der  element.  Homilien,  und  Mar- 
cions, Halle,  1850 ;  and  Volkmar  :  Das  Evang. 
M.,  Text,  und  Kritik,  Leipzig,  1852.  The  princi- 
pal materials  employed  in  those  investigations  are 
found  in  Eusebius  :  Hist.  Eccl.  IV  11  (Irenseus), 
and  V  13  (Rhodon) ;  Justin  :  Apol.  I.  62  ;  Hippo- 
lytus  :  Philosophoumena,  VII.  29  ;  Tertullian 
Adoersus  Marcionem  Libri,  V.  ;  Adamantii  dialogus 
de  recta  in  deum  fide  (formerly  ascribed  to  Origen, 
and  generally  found  in  the  editions  of  his  works) ; 
Cyril:  Catech,  6,  16;  Epiphanius:  Hares.,  42; 
Theodoret:  Hceres.,  I.  24;  Esnik  :  Refutation 
des  diffe'rentes  Sectes,  Paris,  1853,  translated  from 
the  Armenian  by  Le  V  alii  ant  de  Florival;  and 
the  Hymns  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  DILTHEY. 

MARCUS,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  Jan.  18  to 
Oct.  7,  336;  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Ccem.  Balbince.  Nothing  is  known 
about  him.  See  Lipsius  :  Chronologic  der  ro- 
mischen  Bischofe,  Kiel,  1869  ;  Calal.  Liberian. ,  and 
the  Liber  Pontificalis.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS,  Roman  emperor  from 
March  7,  161,  to  March  17,  180 ;  was  b.  in  Rome, 
April  26,  121;  a  son  of  Annius  Verus;  and  was 
in  138  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  daughter 
Faustina  he  married  in  146.  His  reign  was  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  campaigns  in  the 
East  and  in  the  North;  and  he  died,  from  the 
plague,  in  his  camp  in  Pannonia.  Nevertheless, 
he  found  time,  not  only  to  reform  the  legislation, 
and  watch  the  administration,  of  the  empire,  but 
also  to  cultivate  philosophy,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  devoted  student  from  early  youth :  indeed,  he 
was  the  philosopher  on  the  throne.  His  stand- 
point was  that  of  eclectic  stoicism,  —  a  kind  of 
moral  rationalism  enlivened  by  a  deep  faith  in 
an  all-pervading  and  all-governing  reason.  His 
works— a  Dialogue,  twelve  books  of  Meditations. 
Letters,  etc.,  written  in  Greek  — represent  him  as 
a  pious  and  substantial  character,  equally  averse 
to  the  vulgar  and  to  the  hollow,  and  intent  upon 
avoiding  silliness  in  religion,  and  sophistry  in  phi- 
losophy. How  far  he  knew  Christianity  cannot 
be  decided.  The  view  he  took  of  the  contempt 
ot  death,  so  common  among  the  Christians  (Med., 
XJ.'m  'S  ^at  S'ellera%  prevailing  among  the 
Philosophers  of  that  period.  The  conditions  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  the  same  under  him  as 


under  his  predecessors,  Antoninus  Pius,  Hadrian, 
and  Trajan;  but  local  persecutions,  caused  by 
popular  fanaticism,  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. There  exists  on  this  point  a  double  tra- 
dition. The  older,  which  originated  from  the 
apologists,  was  inclined  to  shut  the  eyes  to  what 
the  Christians  actually  suffered  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  produced  such  fabrications  as  the 
Decretum  ad  commune  Asia,  and  the  Letter  of  174 
from  the  emperor  to  the  Senate,  referring  to  the 
legend  of  the  Legio  fidminairix,  and  ascribing 
the  victory  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians.  The 
later  tradition,  which  was  not  restrained  by  any 
regard  to  the  powers  that  be,  represented  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  the  fifth  period  of 
persecution.  The  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  true  state  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  that  period  are,  the  acts  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Justin,  in  his  Opera,  iii.  (ed.  Otto), 
dating  between  163  and  167;  the  Peregrimis  Pro- 
teus of  Lucian,  written  a  few  years  after  165;  the 
works  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (Eusebius:  Hist,  eccl., 
IV  23);  the  works  of  the  apologists;  and  the 
authentic  report  of  the  persecution  in  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (Eusebius,  I.  c,  V  1),  which  show  that 
persecutions  took  place,  though  not  instigated  by 
the  government,  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  taken  pains  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Hadrian 
and  Trajan. 

Lit.  —  Suckan  :  Etude  sur  M.  A .,  1857 ;  Noel 
des  Vergers  :  Essai  sur  M.  A.,  1860;  De  Cham- 
pagny  :  Les  Antonins,  1876,  3  vols.;  E.  Renan: 
Marc-Aurele,  1881.  [The  best  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Thoughts,  or  Meditations,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  is  by  George  Long,  London,  1863.  The 
Greek  text  of  the  fourth  book,  edited,  with  a  com- 
mentary, translation,  and  appendix  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  emperor  with  Cornelius  Fronto,  by 
Hastings  Crossley,  appeared  in  London,  1882, 
pp.  84.  The  text  most  commonly  used  is  that 
edited  by  J  M.  Schultz,  Leipzig,  1802,  reprinted 
in  the  Tauchnitz  series,  1821.  See  also  F.  W 
Farrar  :  Seekers  after  God,  London  and  New 
York,  1869,  new  ed.,'  1877.]    adolf  harnack. 

MARCUS  EREMITA,  an  Egyptian  hermit,  who, 
according  to  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  29)  and 
Palladius  (Hist.  Laus.,  20),  lived  in  the  desert  of 
Scetis,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century;  a  contemporary 
of  Chrysostom  and  the  younger  Macarius.  Many 
wonderful  stories  are  told  about  him ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  same  stories  are  told  also  about 
Macarius;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  two  names 
seems  to  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 
(See  Tillemont:  Mem.,  viii.  226,  811;  Floss: 
Macarii  J3g.  Epistolm,  Cologne,  1850,  p.  73 ; 
Oudin:  De  Script.  Eccles.,  i.  902.)  Marcus  is 
said  to  have  died  410,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  March  25.  (See  Act.  Sanct.,  M.  5,  p.  307.) 
A  Vila  Marci,  in  manuscript,  is  mentioned  by 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Palceogr.  Gr.,  p.  323;  and  a 
short  Hist,  de  S.  M.  Abbate  has  been  published 
by  Floss,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Macarius. 

As  Marcus  is  a  frequently  occurring  name 
among  the  monks,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  notices  extant  refer  to  one  person  or  to  sev- 
eral. Nicephorus  (xi.  35,  xiv.  30,  54)  seems  to 
make  a  distinction  between  an  older  and  a  younger 
Marcus,  of  whom  the  latter  lived  during  the  reign 
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of  Theodosius  (408-450),  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  a  contemporary  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
Nilus,  and  Theodoret,  and  wrote  forty  treatises 
on  asceticism.  There  are  also  mentioned  a  monk 
of  the  name  Marcus,  from  the  ninth  century  (the 
reign  of  Leo  VI.),  and  a  Briton,  Marcus  Eremita, 
or  Anachoreta,  from  the  tenth  century.  Never- 
theless, the  supposition  of  Bellarmin,  that  the  nine 
treatises  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Marcus  Eremita  do  not  belong  to  the 
celebrated  saint  from  the  fourth  century,  but  to 
some  obscure  monk  from  the  ninth  century,  is 
entirely  unwarranted  :  both  internal  and  external 
evidences  speak  against  it.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod., 
200,  p.  162  ed.  Bekker,  p.  667  ed.  Migne)  mentions 
nine  treatises  identical  with  those  we  possess.  In 
the  seventh  century,  Maximus  Confessor  gives 
extracts  from  a  work  of  Marcus  (Op.,  i.  702,  ed. 
Combefis).  In  the  sixth  century,  Dorotheus  quotes 
six  passages  from  him.  (Comp.  Tillemont,  /.  c, 
x.  801.)  Finally,  the  general  resemblance  between 
the  ideas  and  views  of  the  nine  treatises,  and 
those  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Macarius, 
Nilus,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  is  so  striking,  that 
the  authors  must  be  considered  as  contemporaries. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author  of 
the  treatises  is  identical  with  the  Marcus  Eremita 
of  Sozomen  and  Palladius,  or  whether,  with  Ni- 
ce phorus,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
an  elder  and  a  younger  Marcus.  See  Gallandi  : 
Prolef/om.;  Du  Pin:  Nouo.  Bibl.,  in.  8;  Oudix, 
I.  c,  i.  902;  Ceillier:  Auleurs  eccles.,  xvii.  300; 
Cave  :  Script,  eccl.,  i.  372  ;  Tillemont,  /.  c,  viii. 
and  x. ;  Fickek,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  hist.  Theologie, 
1868,  i.  402. 

The  nine  treatises  are,  On  the  Spiritual  Law, 
Useful  to  such  as  embrace  an  Ascetic  Life;  On  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,  and  not  by  Good  Works ;  On  the 
Penitence  necessary  to  All;  On  Baptism;  On  the 
Subjugation  of  Anger  and  fAist;  On  Enthusiasm 
and  Ecstasy;  On  General  Moral  Questions;  A 
Dialogue  between  the  Soul  ami  the  Spirit ;  and,  On 
the  Relation  between  Christ  and  Melchisedec  with 
Reference  to  Heb.  vii.  3.  They  were  published 
in  Latin  and  Greek  by  Fronto  Ducseus,  in  Auct. 
Patr.  (Paris,  1624,  i.  871),  but  more  complete  by 
Gallandi  (torn,  viii.)  and  Migne  (torn.  65).  By 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  they  were  put  on  the 
Index  as  caute  legenda  ("  to  be  read  with  cau- 
tion"). Bellarmin  and  other  Roman-Catholic 
writers  have  tried  to  represent  them  as  fabrica- 
tions of  some  modern  heretic  ;  but  by  most 
Roman-Catholic  historians  they  have  been  per- 
sistently ignored.  WAGENMANN. 

MARCUS  EUGENICUS,  Archbishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  acted  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Greek  Church  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence, 

1438,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  unyield- 
ing resistance  to  the  papal  pretensions.  The  doc- 
trines of  purgatory,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope,  were  the  principal  points  of  difference  ; 
and  the  debate  was  long  and  bitter.  A  formula 
of  concord  was  finally  found,  however;  and  both 
the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  subscribed  to  it,  July  6, 

1439.  Only  Marcus  refused  to  sign ;  and  when 
summoned  before  a  papal  court,  composed  of  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  and  presided  over  by  the  Pope 
himself,  he  came,  took  his  seat  among  the  bishops, 


and  began  discussing  the  matter  without  conde- 
scending to  defend  himself.  After  his  return  to 
his  diocese,  he  continued  to  work  against  the 
union ;  and  on  his  death-bed  (1447)  he  took  an 
oath  of  Gennadius,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  would  oppose  any  such 
scheme  to  the  last.  A  list  of  his  works  is  found  in 
Labbe :  Con.  Coll.,  xiii.  677;  and  in  Fabricius: 
Bib.  Graze,  x.  530.  See  literature  under  art. 
Ferrara-Florence,  Council  of.  gass. 

MARESIUS,  Jean  de.     See  Desmarets. 

MARESIUS,  Samuel.     See  Desmarets. 

MARGARET'S  DAY,  St.,  Feb.  21,  and  July  20. 

MARGARITA  (uapyafjlnc,  margaritum,  "a  pearl") 
denotes,  in  the  Greek  Church,  that  vessel  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  is  preserved ;  and  margarita, 
those  pieces  of  the  host  which  the  priest  carried 
to  the  sick. 

MARGOLIOUTH,  Moses,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Hebra- 
ist ;  b.  in  London,  Dec.  3,  1820  ;  d.  at  Little  Lin- 
ford,  Feb.  25, 1881.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage, 
but  was  early  converted  to  Christianity ;  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  took  orders  in  1844, 
and  held  various  positions  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, being  at  his  death  vicar  of  Little  Linford, 
near  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.  He  was  the  author 
of  very  many  works  upon  Hebrew  and  Jewish  top- 
ics, among  which  maybe  mentioned  The  Poetry  of 
the  Pentateuch  (1871),  The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adap- 
tation of  existing  Jewish  Petitions  (1876).  For  list, 
see  Men  of  the  lime,  10th  ed.,  London,  1879,  s.  v. 

MARHEINEKE,  Philipp  Konrad,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  positive  theologians  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  b.  at  Hildes- 
heim,  May  1,  1780;  d.  at  Berlin,  May  31,  1846. 
In  1798  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  came  more  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Amnion,  Planck,  and  St'audlin ;  became 
repetent  there  in  1804,  and  in  1805  professor  of 
theology,  and  second  university  preacher,  at  Erlan- 
gen.  His  more  important  literary  publications 
were  inaugurated  in  1806  by  the  issue  of  the  first 
part  of  a  universal  church  history,  the  prosecution 
of  which,  however,  was  subsequently  abandoned. 
His  next  work  was  an  Allgemeine  Darstellung  d. 
theol.  Geistes  d.  kirchl.  Verfassung  u.  kanonischen 
Rechtswissenschaft  in  Bezug  auf  d.  Moral  d.  Chris- 
tenthums  u.  d.  ethische  Denkart  d.  Mittelalters  (Niirn- 
berg,  1806),  which  was  designed  to  be  the  first 
part  of  a  history  of  ethics  in  the  centuries  just 
before  the  Reformation.  The  work  was  never 
completed.  These  writings,  however,  betrayed  a 
vigorous  mind ;  and  in  1807  their  author  was  called 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  came  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  Daub,  to  whose  Studien  he  contributed 
valuable  articles.  At  this  period  he  published 
his  System  d.  Katholizismus  in  seiner  symbolischen 
Entw'icklunq  ("  The  Development  of  Catholicism 
as  displayed  in  its  Symbols  "),  3  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
1810-13,'  whose  thorough  treatment  of  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic system  made  it  of  fundamental 
importance  for  the  science  of  symbolics.  _  In  1812 
he  published  a  compendium  of  Symbolics  under 
the  title  Inslt.  symbol,  doctrinarum  Cathol,  Protest., 
Socin.  Eccles.,  etc.  In  usum  lectionum,  ed.  Hi.,  etc., 
Berlin,  1830.  In  1848  his  lectures  on  Symbolics 
appeared  at  Berlin. 

In  1811  Marheineke  followed  a  call  to  the 
recently  founded  university  of  Berlin,  and  con- 
tinued to  labor  there  as  professor,  and  (after  1820) 
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as  the  colleague  of  Schleiermacher,  in  the  pulpit 
of  Trinity  Church,  until  his  death.  His  princi- 
pal writings  during  this  period  were  his  History 
of  the  German  Reformation  (Gesch.  d.  deutschen 
Reformation,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1816,  and  4  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1831-34),  extending  to  the  year  1555,  and 
characterized  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  sources,  and  a  desire  to  make  them  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  his  System  of  Theology  (Dog- 
matik)  which  appeared  in  a  triple  form  in  1819, 
1827,  and  1847.  He  became  a  pronounced  fol- 
lower of  Hegel,  over  whose  grave  he  uttered  a 
glowing  eulogy,  and  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  so-called  "  right  wing  "  of  that 
philosopher's  disciples,  who  affirmed  that  Hege- 
lianism  can  be  reconciled  with  positive  Christi- 
anity. Marheineke's  Dogmatics  has  historical 
value,  because  it  was  written  from  this  philo- 
sophical stand-point.  In  1835  he  lectured  on  the 
significance  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  for  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  assisted  in  editing  Hegel's 
works  ( Vorlesungen  uber  d.  Philos.  d.  Relig.,  etc., 
herausgegeben  v.  Prof.  Marheineke,  Berlin,  1832). 
But  it  was  this  very  relation  to  Hegelianism 
which  involved  him  in  his  latter  years  in  many 
conflicts,  and  occasioned  not  a  little  bitterness. 
Two  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  Matthies  and 
Yatke,  edited  a  part  of  his  theological  lectures 
in  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1847-49  (vol.  i.,  Moral:  ii., 
Dogmatik ,  iii.,  Symbolik,  iv.,  Dogmengeschichle) . 
A  sketch  of   Marheineke's  life  was  prefixed   to 

vol.  i.  WAGENMANN. 

MARIAMNE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Miriam)  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  the 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Salampso  and  Cypros.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy 
her  husband  had  her  put  to  death.  See  art. 
Hkrod. 

MARIANA,  Juan,  b.  at  Talavera,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toledo,  1537 ;  d.  at  Toledo,  1624;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1554 ;  taught  theology  in 
Rome  (1561),  Sicily  (1565),  Paris  (1569),  and 
returned  to  Spain  in  1574.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  several  of  his  books  produced  a  sensa- 
tion. His  De  rege  et  regis  institutione  was  written 
at  the  instance  of  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  the  tutor  of 
Philip  III.,  and  was  published  at  Toledo  1598. 
It  contains  the  famous  proposition,  that  a  king, 
when  he  tries  to  overthrow  the  Church,  may  be 
justly  killed  when  he  cannot  be  deposed ;  and,  in 
harmony  with  this  maxim,  Clement  was  openly 
praised  for  his  assassination  of  Henry  III.  In 
France  the  book  was  burnt,  after  the  order  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  it  contributed  not  a  little 
to  rouse  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  against 
the  Jesuits.  With  the  same  audacity  with  which 
he  revealed  the  secret  moral  springs  in  the  policy 
of  his  order,  he  also  uncovered  its  weaknesses,  and 
attacked  its  faults.  By  some  indiscretion,  his  De 
it  e"fermedadas  de  la  Campania  de  Jesus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  bookseller ;  and  he  at  once 
Published  it  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
i-atin  (Bordeaux,  1625).  The  general  of  the 
order  caused  it  to  be  condemned  by  Urban  VIII. 
A  work  which  was  well  accepted  by  all  was  his 
History  of  Spain,  written  in  Latin,  and  then 
translated  by  himself  into  Spanish.  It  consists  of 
thirty  books,  and  reaches  to  1516.  The  first 
twenty  books  were  published  at  Toledo,  in  1592 ; 


and   the  ten  last,  in  1605.     See  P,   Alegambe  : 
Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu,  p.  258.  HERZOG. 

MARIANISTS  (Knights  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
Fratri  godenti,  Freres  joi/eux)  was  the  name  of  an 
order  of  knights,  consisting  of  noblemen,  which 
was  formed  at  Bologna  about  1233,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  widows  and  orphans  during 
the  general  insecurity  and  violence  caused  by  the 
contest  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelines. 
It  was  founded  by  Bartolomeo,  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Vicenza, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Urban  IV  As  the  mem- 
bers were  allowed  to  marry,  hold  private  property, 
etc.,  they  were  generally  called  Fratres  gaudentes. 
Commanderies  were  founded  at  Modena,  Mantua, 
Treviso,  and  other  cities  in  Northern  Italy.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  order 
disappeared.  In  1589  Sixtus  V  transferred  its 
property  to  the  college  of  Mantalto.  See  Giuccj  : 
Iconografia  storica  degli  ordini  religiosi  e  cavalle- 
reschi,  Rome,  1836,  i.  pp.  128-130.       ZOCKLER. 

MARIAZELL,  a  village  of  Styria  in  Austria, 
with  about  one  thousand  inhabitants ;  has  a  beau- 
tiful church,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  containing  a  celebrated  image 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  brought  thither  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  reputed  as  miracle-working.  The 
place  is  annually  visited  by  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims. 

MARIE  A  LA  COQUE,  b.  at  Lauthecourt,  in 
the  diocese  of  Autun,  July  22,  1647;  d.  Oct.  17, 
1690.  She  entered  the  order  of  the  Salesian  nuns, 
as  novice,  Aug.  27,  1671 ;  took  the  vow  Nov.  6, 
1672  ;  and  attained  great  celebrity  by  the  visions 
she  pretended  to  have,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  ascribed  to  her.  She  wrote  La  de'rotion  au 
cosur  de  Jesus,  and  some  other  mystical  treatises. 
Her  life  was  written  by  J.  Joseph  Lanquet,  Paris, 
1729,  and  by  Daras,  Paris,  1875.  Her  memory 
has  chiefly  been  kept  up  by  the  four  songs,  Ver- 
oert,  in  the  (Euvres  de  M.  Gresset,  Amsterdam, 
1748,  i.  9-45. 

MARINUS  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  —  Mari- 
nus  I.  (882-884)  was  the  son  of  a  presbyter, 
Palumbo,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  Before  his  acces- 
sion he  was  three  times  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
papal  legate,  —  in  866  by  Nicholas  I.,  in  869  by 
Adrian  II.,  and  in  880  by  John  VIII.  ;  and  every 
time  his  errand  was  the  controversy  with  Photius. 
His  first  official  act  after  his  accession  was  to  con- 
demn Photius ;  and  as  he  was  bishop  of  Caere 
when  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  and  such  a 
removal  from  one  see  to  another  was  canonically 
illegal,  Photius  answered  by  protesting  against 
the  validity  of  his  election.  On  account  of  the 
great  similarity  between  the  two  names  Marinus 
and  Martinus,'they  have  often  been  confounded; 
and  Marinus  I.  is,  indeed,  in  the  papal  catalogues, 
recorded  under  the  name  Martinus  II.  His  letters 
are  found  in  Bouquet  :  Recueil  des  historiens  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France,  ix.  198.  The  sources  of 
his  life  are  given  by  Muratori  :  Rer.  Jtal.  Scrip., 
iii.  p.  269  ;  Watterich  :  Pontif.  Rom.  Vita,  l. 
p.  29  ;  and  Jaffe  :  Regista  Pontif.  Rom.,  p.  292. 
—  Marinus  II.  (942-946)  owed  his  elevation  to 
Alberic,  "  the  prince  and  senator  of  all_  the  Ro- 
mans," and  was  nothing  but  a  tool  in  his  hands. 
The  same  confusion  with  respect  to  the  name  has 
taken  place  with  him  as  with  Marinus  I.  bee 
Wattekich  :  I.  c,  i.  p.  34. 
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MARIOLATRY.     See  Mary. 

MARIUS  OF  AVENTICUM  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  Autun,  and  was  in  574  elected 
Bishop  of  Avenches,  in  the  present  canton  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland.  He  afterwards  removed  the 
see  from  Avenches  to  Lausanne,  and  d.  there 
Dec.  31,  593.  He  continued  the  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  Aquitanius  from  455  to  581,  published 
in  the  Collections  of  Duchesne  and  Dom  Bouquet, 
but  best  by  Rickly,  in  Memoires  et  documens  pub- 
lic's par  la  socie'te  d'histoire  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 
xiii.  The  principal  source  of  his  life  is  the  Car- 
tular.  Lausann.  See  also  Arndt:  Bischof  Marius 
v.  Acenticum,  Leipzig,  1875.  E.  F.  GELPKE. 

MARIUS  MERCATOR,  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  fifth  century,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controversies. 
He  is  mentioned  only  by  Augustine  (Ep.,  193 ; 
Qucest.  ad  Dulcit.,  3)  and  Posidius  (Indie.  Libr. 
Augustini  4),  and  very  little  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal life :  thus  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  a 
priest,  or  a  monk,  or  a  layman.  His  spiritual 
character  and  dogmatical  views,  his  style,  his 
connection  with  Augustine,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  African  affairs,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  native  of  North  Africa.  In  418  he  must  have 
lived  in  Rome.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  chief  representatives  of  Pelagianism, 
and  wrote  a  book  against  them,  which  he  sent  to 
Augustine  for  examination.  Augustine  was,  by 
a  journey  to  Mauritania,  prevented  from  reading 
the  book  immediately ;  and,  when  he  returned  to 
Hippo,  he  found  a  new  work  by  Marius  in  the 
same  line.  He  received  both  books  with  great 
kindness,  exhorted  the  author  to  continue  as  he 
had  begun,  and  recommended  him  to  his  friends 
in  Rome.  Later  on,  but  before  429,  Marius  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
life,  as  it  would  seem,  in  some  kind  of  an  official 
position ;  perhaps  as  the  agent  of  Ccelestine  I. 
(422-432)  and  Sixtus  III.  (432-440).  He  spoke 
with  authority ;  and  his  sole  object  was  to  defend 
the  papal  see  against  the  Pelagians,  and  effect 
their  condemnation.  For  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  Commonitorium,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  and 
translated  into  Latin.  The  result  of  this  memoir 
was  the  banishment  from  Constantinople  of  Ju- 
lian of  Eclanum,  Coelestius,  aud  other  Pelagian 
leaders,  and  their  condemnation  by  the  synod  of 
Ephesus  (431).  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  against 
Julian,  and  translated  into  Latin,  the  Anathemata 
of  Cyril,  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controversies.  The  last 
of  his  translations  dates  from  449.  After  451  all 
information  of  him  ceases. 

As  a  translator,  Marius  is  literal  and  often 
awkward :  his  style  is  rough  and  uncouth.  As  a 
polemic,  he  is  violent  and  often  unjust,  his  own 
views  being  very  narrow.  But  he  was  a  stanch 
champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  writings  contain 
much  valuable  information  about  his  contempo- 
raries. They  fall  into  two  groups  ;  referring  partly 
to  the  Pelagian,  and  partly  to  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy. The  first  group  comprises  the  above- 
mentioned  Ail  versus  novos  hcereticos,  written  in 
Rome  417  or  418,  and  sent  to  Augustine  for  exam- 
ination and  approbation  (it  is  lost,  unless  it  be 
identical  with  the  Hypomnesticon  formerly  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  and  generally  printed  among  his 


works);  the  Commonitorium,  also  mentioned  above; 
another  Commonitorium  against  Julian;  and  trans- 
lations of  Nestorius'  Epistle  to  Ccelestine,  four 
Sermons  by  him,  the  Symbolum  Theodori  Mops., 
and  extracts  from  his  work  against  Augustine. 
The  second  group  comprises  translations  of  five 
Sermons  by  Nestorius,  four  Epistles  by  Cyril, 
Cyril's  A/>ologeticus  adv.  Orientates,  his  Apologeti- 
cus  adv.  Theodoretum,  his  Scholia  de  incarnatione 
Verbi  Unigeniti,  fragments  of  Theodoret,  Theo- 
dore, Diodorus,  Ibas,  etc.  The  works  of  Marius 
Mercator  were  for  a  long  time  not  known  at  all ; 
though  they  were  evidently  used  in  the  ninth 
century,  during  the  Gottschalk  controversy  and 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  fabrication,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  peculiar  fable  of  an  Isidorus  Mercator. 
A  collected  edition  of  them  was  first  published 
by  J.  Gurnier,  Paris,  1673,  2  vols,  folio,  and  then 
by  Baluze,  Paris,  1684.  The  latter  is  the  best, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  Gallandi,  Bibl.  Patrum., 
viii. ;  while  Migne  has  adopted  the  former  in  his 
Patrol.  Latin.,  48.  WAGENMANN. 

MARK,  one  of  the  four  evangelists,  whose  name 
has  passed  over  to  the  Gospel  by  his  hand.  I. 
The  Man.  —John,  surnamed  Mark,  a  born  Jew 
(Col.  iv.  10,  11),  comes  to  view,  in  the  history  of 
the  apostolic  church,  in  company  with  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  about  the  year  45.  There  is  no  tenable 
ground  for  denying,  as  Grotius  and  Schleiermach- 
er  did,  the  identity  of  John  Mark  and  Mark.  He 
is  not  only  referred  to  by  both  these  names, 
but  also  by  the  simple  name  of  John  (Acts  xiii. 
5,  13).  John  was  his  Hebrew  name,  Mark  his 
Latin  surname.  His  mother's  (Mary's)  house  in 
Jerusalem  was  a  resort  for  the  believers  (Acts 
xii.  12).  He  is  called  by  Peter  "his  son  "  (1  Pet. 
v.  13),  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  faith  by  Peter.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  accompanied  him 
and  Paul  on  their  missionary  tour  as  far  as  Perga 
in  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  5,  13),  whence  he  re- 
turned, against  their  will  (Acts  xv.  38),  to  Jerusa- 
lem. For  this  reason  Paul  refused  to  take  him  as 
his  companion  on  his  second  missionary  journey. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  separation  between 
him  and  Barnabas,  who  took  Mark  to  Cyprus 
(Acts  xv.  36-39).  Ten  years  later,  Paul  and 
Mark  stand  in  friendly  relations,  and  Paul  calls 
him  his  co-laborer  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
Paul  subsequently  requested  Timothy  to  send 
him  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  The  last  biblical 
notice  connects  his  name  with  Peter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  [Olshausen,  Lange, 
Archbishop  Thomson,  and  others,  hold  it  proba- 
ble that  the  nameless  young  man  who  followed 
Christ  on  the  night  of'  his  betrayal  (Mark  xiv. 
51,  52)  was  John  Mark.]  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  church,  the  relation  between 
Mark  and  Peter  was  a  very  intimate  one.  Papias 
(Euseb.  3,  39),  who  leans  upon  the  presbyter  John 
as  his  authority,  informs  us  that  he  was  Peter's 
interpreter.  He  says,  "  Mark  was  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,  and  wrote  down  accurately  what  he  re- 
meinbei-ed ;  .  for  he  neither  heard  the  Lord 
himself,  nor  followed  him,  but  at  a  later  time  he 
followed  Peter  "  (UdpKog  fiev  cp/tr}V£VT^  Uirpov  yevou.- 
evo^,  baa  i/ifrj/iOVEvasv,    uKpij3o)(  eypaxfiev  .  ovre  yap 

fjKmiaE  Toi>  Kvpinv  ovts  napr/KoMj'drinev  avTu,  vc-epov^  ce 
Tlerpu).  A  later  tradition,  that  he  resided  with 
Peter  in  Rome,  is  less  reliable,  as  it  is  open  to  the 
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suspicion  of  being  founded  on  the  interpretation 
of  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13)  as  Rome  (Euseb.,  2, 
15 ;  Jeuomk.  :  CataL,  8).  Further  traditions  state, 
that,  after  Peter's  death,  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
established  a  congregation,  became  its  first  bishop, 
and  suffered  a  martyr's  death. 

II.  The  Gospel.  —  The  early  church  placed 
the  second  Gospel  of  the  canon  in  a  very  intimate 
relation  to  Peter,  as  it  did  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to 
Paul.  Papias  relates  that  Mark  wrote  down  the 
things  he  heard  from  Peter,  but  did  not  observe 
any  definite  arrangement  (ob  fievrot  rulei  tu  inb  tov 
XptoTov  i)  A£,r#£i»Ta  i)  itpaxdevTa).  At  a  later  time, 
Justin  (c.  Tryph.,  106)  calls  the  Gospel  the  "Rem- 
iniscences of  Peter "  (ju  tnro/ivr/fiovev/iara  Uirpov)  ■ 
and  Tertullian  (c.  Marc,  4,  5)  says  it  is  "  called 
Mark  because  he  edited  the  Gospel  of  Peter" 
(evangelium  Petri).  Irenteus  (Hcer.,  iii.  1)  adds, 
that  Mark  wrote  it  after  the  death  (efo<5ov)  of  Peter 
and  Paul;  and  at  the  time  of  Eusebius  (iii.  15)  the 
opinion  was  universal,  that  Peter  sustained  a  close 
relation  to  the  Gospel ;  while  Jerome  says  (CataL, 
8.  etc.)  that  the  "  Gospel  was  composed,  Peter  nar- 
rating, and  Mark  writing."  Against  this  universal 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  Peter  upon  the  second 
Gospel,  no  tenable  objection  can  be  urged.  Some 
(Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Kostlin)  have  argued,  from  the 
notice  of  Papias,  that  there  was  an  original  docu- 
ment by  Mark,  which  contained  aphoristic  utter- 
ances of  Peter,  but  has  been  lost.  But  this  theory 
goes  upon  the  arbitrary  supposition  that  Papias, 
in  the  words  ob  tu$u  ("  did  not  follow  a  definite 
arrangement ")  meant  a  haphazard  collection  of 
sayings;  but  this  cannot  be  made  out  to  be  his 
meaning.  Another  theory  was  set  on  foot  by 
Gries'oach,  according  to  which  Mark  is  a  mere 
epitome  of,  or  compilation  from,  Matthew  and 
Luke.  This  view,  with  some  modifications,  has 
been  advocated  by  Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Delitzsch,  [Davidson],  and  others,  and  looks  for  its 
confirmation  to  the  contents  (by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  contained  in  Matthew  and 
Luke)  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  contents ; 
the  compiler  using  Matthew  and  Luke  alternately 
(Marki.  1-20,  comp.  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  21  sqq., 
comp.  Luke  iv.  31-vi.  17 ;  Mark  iii.  23-35,  comp. 
Matt.  xii. ;  Mark  iv.,  v.,  comp.  Luke  viii.,  etc.). 
Another  argument  is,  that  the  Gospel  shows  its 
secondary  origin  by  the  prosaic  reflections  and 
additions  which  the  author  inserts  in  his  narrative 
(comp.  viii.  3,  xi.  13),  etc.  But  this  theory  like- 
wise lacks  all  sound  foundation.  The  arguments 
are  deceptive.  The  first  thing  to  be  brought 
against  it  is  the  wide  belief  of  the  early  church 
(Melito,  Irenseus,  Origen,  Jerome,  etc.)  that  the 
Gospels  were  arranged  according  to  the  date  of 
their  composition,  Luke  consequently  following 
Mark.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  Mark  had  any 
partisan  purpose  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  this,  no  reasons  can  be  given  why 
he  should  have  passed  by  the  infancy  of  Jesus, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  raising  of  the  wid- 
ow of  Nain's  son,  the  great  discourse  against  the 
rhansees,  and  other  narratives,  if  he  was  a  mere 
compiler  from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Again  :  the 
theory  is  made  most  improbable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Mark  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  or  excellences  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke. 

■No :  the  picturesque  freshness  and  vividness  of 


detail,  especially  in  the  sections  which  are  pecul- 
iar to  this  Gospel,  betray  the  hand  of  an  original 
author.  He  preserves  striking  Hebrew  expres- 
sions (iii.  17;  v.  41;  vii.  11-34),  adds  numerous 
details  (i.  20 ;  iv.  38  sqq. ;  vii.  2,  5,  6, 17 ;  viii.  14 ; 
xiv.  3,  5,  etc.),  and  represents  Christ's  rebukes  of 
his  disciples  as  sharper  than  the  other  Gospels 
(iv.  13,  40;  vi.  52;  viii.  17  sq.,  etc.).  But  the 
main  point  is,  that  the  sections  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  have  in  common,  Mark  has  ;  whereas 
sections  which  are  peculiar  to  them  he  has  not. 
This  circumstance  would  rather  prove  Mark  to  be 
the  original  from  which  the  other  two  synoptists 
drew,  than  vice  versa. 

There  remains  only  one  more  question  in  this 
connection  :  Is  our  canonical  Mark  identical  with 
the  Mark  spoken  of  by  Papias  ?  Holtzmann  (D. 
synopt.  Evangelieri)  and  Bernhard  Weiss  (D.  Mar- 
cusevangelium,  and  also  D.  Matthausecangelium), 
the  representatives  of  the  two  principal  classes  of 
views,  both  accord  to  Mark  much  originality,  but 
hold  that  this  is  not  the  original  Gospel.  Holtz- 
mann thinks  the  Mark  of  Papias  was  the  original 
from  which  our  canonical  Mark  was  derived,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  Church 
in  Rome.  Weiss,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
Xoyia  ("  discourses  ")  of  Matthew  (see  Matthew) 
as  the  original  source  of  our  Gospels,  and  derives 
our  Mark  partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  the 
reminiscences  of  Peter.  That  Weiss's  modifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  Mark-theory  "  (Marcus-Hy- 
pothese)  involves  more  intricate  complications  than 
that  of  Holtzmann,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  found  less  acceptance  than 
the  labor  and  skill  that  have  been  spent  upon  it 
would  otherwise  seem  to  warrant. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  its  first  words,  "  The  beginning  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  It  brings 
out  the  divine  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  its 
divine  individuality  and  sublimity,  with  which 
his  incomparable  and  superhuman  deeds  impressed 
an  astonished  world.  The  discourses  of  our  Lord 
are  not  ignored,  but  it  is  the  daily  deeds  of  heal- 
ing and  power  which  the  second  Gospel  empha- 
sizes. A  school  of  critics,  denying  this  purely 
historical  aim,  claim  that  Mark  was  written  for  a 
partisan  purpose.  Baur  affirms  his  purpose  was 
to  preserve  a  position  of  studied  neutrality  be- 
tween the  Judaizing  and  Gentile  types  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hilgenfeld  held  that  it  leaned  towards 
Petrinism ;  Volkmar,  towards  Paulinism,  etc. 
Most  strange!  These  critics  come,  with  their 
fixed  theories  of  apostolic  Christianity,  to  the 
Bible,  and  there  pick  out  the  arguments  for  their 
positions.  There  is  only  one  possible  conclusion  : 
if  Mark  serves  neither  the  Gentile  nor  the  Juda- 
izing type  of  Christianity,  and  shows  no  polemical 
leaning  to  either,  it  follows  that  he  was  not  led  to 
write  by  any  partisan  purpose. 

The  Gospel  was  written  for  Gentile  Christians, 
more  especially  for  Roman  readers,  as  is  evident 
from  the  absence  of  appeals  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, except  in  chap.  i.  2  (xv.  28  being  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity),  and  of  those  passages 
which  would  be  of  more  especial  interest  to  Jew- 
ish readers.  The  genealogies,  passages  referring 
to  Christ's  being  sent  to  Israel,  the  continued  effi- 
cacy of  the  law,  etc.,  are  all  wanting.  On  the 
other  hand,  explanatory  observations  are  added, 
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which  were  unnecessary  for  Jewish  readers  (vii. 
3,  4,  34;  xii.  42;  xv.  42).  Christ  brought  the 
gospel  (i.  15),  whose  destination  is  a  universal 
one ;  and  the  temple  itself  was  to  be  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  the  nations  (xi.  17). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  has  been  put  down  by 
some  (Keim,  Hilgenfeld)  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century :  Holtzmann  says,  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  Weiss,  about  the  year 
70.  The  Gospel  itself  contains  no  details  which 
enable  us  to  fix  the  date  with  certainty,  not  even 
the  eschatological  discourses  of  chap.  xiii.  The 
testimonies  of  the  early  church  writers  have  al- 
ready been  given.  Irenseus  says  it  was  written 
after  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  but,  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria  on,  the  tendency  was  to 
seek  an  earlier  date,  until  Eusebius  at  last  fixed 
it  at  43.  Every  thing  points  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem:  [Meyer,  Hitzig,  55-57; 
Archbishop  Thomson  and  Dean  Afford,  63-70; 
Lange,  68-70;  Riddle,  64,  etc.]. 

The  place  of  composition  was,  according  to  the 
ancient  testimonies  of  Clement,  Irenseus,  Euse- 
bius, and  Jerome,  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  there  is 
no  good  ground  for  disputing  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  view  is  favored  by  the  explanation  of 
Greek  by  Roman  expressions  (ii.  4;  v.  9,  15,  23; 
vi.  27,  37;  vii.  4,  8;  xii.  14,  42  ;  xiv.  5;  xv.  15, 
39,  44),  and  is  held  by  Gieseler,  Tholuck,  Schweg- 
ler,  Hilgenfeld,  Meyer,  etc.  The  isolated  notice 
of  Chrysostom  (Horn.  I.,  in  Matth.),  that  it  was 
written  in  Alexandria,  is  unsupported  by  any  of 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers. 

Among  Mark's  peculiarities  of  style  are  the  use 
of  Jtapaxlegomena,  of  diminutives,  double  nega- 
tives, the  word  eiideac  ("  straightway  ")  forty-two 
times,  the  repetition  of  nai  ("  and  "),  the  tautolo- 
gies, etc.  Hitzig's  investigation  of  Mark's  lan- 
guage brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
author  of  the  former  the  author  of  the  latter  [a 
view  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  alone  in 
holding].  Mark  wrote  in  Greek.  Baronius,  on 
the  basis  of  a  notice  at  the  foot  of  a  copy  cf  the 
Peshito  and  some  Latin  manuscripts,  started  the 
theory  that  he  wrote  in  Latin  ;  and  even  the  Latin 
autograph  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Venice ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of 
a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  containing  a  preface 
by  Jerome. 

The  genuineness  of  Mark  has  been  left  unques- 
tioned, except  xvi.  9-20.  This  passage  seems  to 
be  more  than  suspicious.  Not  that  the  style  is  so 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  as  some  have 
urged,  but  because  the  passage  is  wanting  in  the 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  because  Euse- 
bius, Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others  say 
the  Gospel  closed  with  the  words  e<po(5ovvro  yap  ("  for 
they  were  afraid,"  verse  8),  and  the  repetition  of 
the  first  verse,  which  is  found  in  the  eighth.  The 
passage,  however,  is  very  old ;  for  Irenseus  refers 
to  it  (iii.  10,  6).  Perhaps  the  original  conclusion 
of  the  Gospel  was  lost :  perhaps  it  remained  unfin- 
ished. [The  genuineness  is  denied  by  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and 
Hort  (in  their  Greek  text),  also  by  Fritzsche, 
Ewald,  Reuss,  Meyer,  Archbishop  Thomson,  Rid- 
dle, but  affirmed  by  Mill,  Hug,  Scholz,  Olshau- 
sen,  Ebrard,  Lange,  Burgon,  Scrivener,  and 
Morison.] 


[Lit.  —  Commentaries  by  Petter  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1661),  Fritzsche  ("a  very  elaborate  philo- 
logical commentary,"  Leipzig,  1830),  Kuinoel, 
Olshausex,  Ford  (London,  1849),  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander (New  York,  1858),  Wordsworth  (5th 
ed.,  1866),  Alford  (6th  ed.,  1868),  Meyer  (re- 
vised by  B.  Weiss;  6th  ed.,  Gottingen,  1878), 
Lange  (English  translation  by  Professor  Shedd, 
New  York,  1866),  James  Morison  (London, 
1873  ;  3d  ed.,  1882,  one  of  the  very  best),  Plump- 
tre  (London  and  New  York),  McEvilly  (Dub- 
lin, 1876),  Maclear  (Cambridge,  1877),  Anba 
Severe  (translated  from  Arabic  by  J.  J.  L.  Bar- 
ges, Paris,  1877),  C.  A.  Keil  (Leipzig,  1879), 
Bonnet  (Paris,  1880),  Schanz  (R.  C,  and  ex- 
cellent, Freiburg-i.-Br.,  1881),  Canon  Cook,  in 
Speaker's  Commentary  (New  York,  1878),  Riddle 
(New  York,  1881)  ;  Knobel  :  De  ev.  Marci  Orig., 
Vratisl.,  1831 ;  Hitzig  :  Ueber  J.  Marcus  u.  seine 
Schriften,  Zurich,  1843;  Hilgenfeld:  D.  Mar- 
cus-Eeanqelium  u.  d.  Marcus-  Hypothese  (in  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  wissensch.  Theol.),  1864;  B.  Weiss:  D. 
Marcus-Evang.,  Berlin,  1872  ;  Klostehmann  : 
D.  Markus-Eoangelium,  Gottingen,  1867;  Godet: 
The  Origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  his  Studies  on 
the  New  Testament,  English  translation,  London, 
1876  ;  Schaff  :  Church  History  (revised  edition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  627-647)  ;  Archbishop  Thomson  :  art. 
"Mark,"  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  last  twelve  verses  see  Dean 
Burgon's  monograph  (Oxford  and  London,  1871), 
Tischendorf,  ed.  viii.  major,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
vol.  2,  and  Schaff,  I.  c.  i.  643-647.  See  art.  Gos- 
pels for  further  literature.]  guder. 

MARK'S  DAY,  St.,  the  25th  of  April ;  cele- 
brated in  the  Roman  Church  by  a  solemn  suppli- 
catory procession,  —  the  so-called  Litania  major. 
The  ceremony  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  those  churches  where  Mark  is  patron,  the 
priest  wears  blue  at  mass  upon  this  day. 

MARLORAT,  Augustin,  surnamed  Du  Pas- 
quier;  b.  at  Bar-le-duc  in  Lorraine,  1506;  hanged 
at  Rouen,  Oct.  31,  1562.  After  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  was  educated  in  an  Augustine  con- 
vent;  entered  the  order  in  1524;  was  ordained 
a  priest,  and  became  in  1533  prior  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Bourges.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
as  a  preacher ;  but  his  connection  with  the  Refor- 
mation soon  became  apparent,  and  in  1535  he  was 
compelled  to  flee.  He  sought  refuge  in  Geneva ; 
was  appointed  preacher  at  Cressier,  near  Lau- 
sanne ;  married ;  removed  to  Vevay ;  and  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Reformed  congregation 
in  Paris,  in  1559,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
that  of  Rouen.  Rouen  was  in  that  period  the 
second  city  of  France,  the  centre  of  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  spread  widely  among  its  inhabitants; 
and,  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy  (March  1,  1562), 
the  Reformed  citizens  took  possession  of  the  city 
(April  16),  and  established  a  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  religious  principles.  Some 
outbursts  of  fanaticism  took  place  May  3;  and, 
though  the  Reformed  pastors  were  entirely  inno- 
cent of  those  excesses,  they  were  made  to  suffer 
for  them,  when,  on  Oct.  26,  the  city  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Marlorat  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  in  front  of  his 
own  church.  [Of  his  works,  parts  of  his  Novi 
Testamenti  catholica  expositio,  Geneva,  1561,  were 
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translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Tymme,  Lon- 
don, 1570  (St.  Matthew),  and  by  others  (John) 
1574  (Mark),  1583,  etc.]        THEODOR  SCHOTT. 

MARNIX,  Philipp  van  (Sieur  de  St.  Aldegonde), 
b.  at  Brussels  in  1538 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  Dec.  15, 
1598 ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Dutch  rising  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
very  carefully  educated,  and  throughout  life  a 
zealous  student.  He  understood  Dutch,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  a  learned  theologian, 
and  well  versed  in  jurisprudence.  His  principal 
.studies  he  made  at  Geneva,  and  there  he  became 
not  only  fully  converted  to  the  Reformation,  but 
also  deeply  imbued  with  the  political  elements  of 
Calvinism.  After  returning  home  in  1560,  he 
lived  for  several  years  in  domestic  retirement, 
until  the  whirlwind  of  events  carried  him  to  the 
front.  He  drew  up  the  so-called  "  compromise," 
by  which  the  Dutch  noblemen  bound  themselves 
to  resist  to  the  last  the  introduction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition; and  also  the  petition  of  April  5,  1566,  to 
the  regent,  Margaretha  of  Parma,  concerning  the 
Inquisition.  After  the  occurrence  of  the  icono- 
clastic riots  at  Antwerp,  in  August,  1566,  he  pub- 
lished Van  de  beelden  afgeworpen  en  de  Nederlan- 
den  (1566),  and  Vraye  narration  et  apologie  des 
choses  passe'es  aux  Pays-Bas  (1567).  But  it  was 
not  with  the  pen  alone  he  served  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  Valenciennes  was  heavily  pressed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  Marnix  and  Brederode  under- 
took to  re-enforce  it.  But  they  were  defeated  at 
Austrawel,  March  13,  1567  Marnix  escaped  first 
to  Breda,  then  to  Germany;  but  all  his  property 
was  confiscated,  Aug.  17,  1568.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  elector-palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  theo- 
logical affairs.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  William  of  Orange.  An  intimate 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  ;  and  in 
1569  Marnix  composed  the  famous  William's  Lay, 
which  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
concentrate  the  sympathy  of  the  Dutch  on  Wil- 
liam the  Silent.  Between  1572  and  1585  falls  the 
great  political  and  diplomatical  period  of  Mar- 
nix's  life.  He  headed  the  embassy  which  tarried 
in  London  from  December,  1575,  to  April,  1576, 
iii  order  to  iuduce  Elizabeth  to  accept  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  Dutch  republic  ;  and  he  also  head- 
ed the  embassy  which  (1580)  went  to  France  to 
offer  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  The  latter  mission  was  successful ;  and 
Marnix  drew  up  the  Acte  de  de'cheance  de  Phi- 
lippe II.  de  sa  seigneurie  des  Pays-Bas :  see  also  his 
Support  fait  au  prince  d' Orange  et  aux  Etats  Ge'm- 
raax.  But  the  foolish  attempt  of  the  duke  (Jan. 
J.'^i  1583)  to  break  the  compact,  and  estab- 
lish himself  at  Antwerp  by  a  coup  d'etat,  threw 
suspicion  even  on  Marnix ;  and  when,  as  burgo- 
master of  Antwerp,  he  surrendered  the  city  to 
Alexander  of  Parma  (Aug.  17, 1585),  after  a  siege 
of  nearly  two  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  calumny. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Westsonburg,  near 
\  liessingen,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  deep 
retirement.  As  a  kind  of  reparation,  the  states- 
general  charged  him  in  1596  with  the  translation 
°i  the  Bible ;  and  he  moved  the  following  year  to 
J-eyden.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  finishing  the 
translation  of  Genesis  before  death  overtook  him. 
His  principal  theological  work  is  De  Biencorfs  der 


helige  roomsche  keerke,  a  satire  on  the  Church  of 
Rome,  her  organization,  her  institutions,  and  her 
practices,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  Epistoke  obscu- 
rorum  oirorum,  and  often  very  striking  and  point- 
ed. It  was  published  in  1569,  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  His 
stand-point  was  that  of  strict  Calvinism'.  It  Mas 
due  to  his  influence,  that,  at  the  synod  of  Ant- 
werp (Aug.  20,  1566),  the  Wittenberg  concordia 
was  rejected;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  was 
active  at  the  synods  of  Wesel  (1568)  and  Emden 
(1571).  A  Trade  du  sacrement  de  la  saincte  cine 
du  Seigneur,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
(Leyden,  1599),  is  very  precise  and  definite  in 
fixing  the  stand-point  from  which  it  is  written ; 
and  so  are  his  Reponse  apologe'dque  (1598),  Onder- 
soekinge  ende  grondelijke  wederlegging  der  Geest- 
drijvische  Leere  (1595),  Tableau  des  diffe'rends  de 
la  religion  (1601),  etc.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  does  not  exist.  A  selection  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Edgar  Quinet:  CEuvres  de  P  van  M., 
Brussels,  1857-60,  8  vols.  His  theological  writ- 
ings have  been  published  by  J.  J.  van  Toorenen- 
bergen,  St.  Gravenhage,  1871.  Many  of  his  letters 
are  found  in  the  Werken  der  Marnixvereeniging. 

Lit.  —  His  life  was  written  by  Pkins,  Leyden, 
1782 ;  W.  Beoes,  Amsterdam,  1838  ;  Edgar 
Quixet,  Brussels,  1854 ;  Th.  Juste,  Brussels, 
1858;  J.  van  Hare,  Harlem,  1854  (popular); 
Volkman,  Harlem,  1875  (popular) ;  Alber- 
dingk-Thym,  Harlem,  1878  (ultramontane).  See 
Motley  :  Dutch  Republic.     THEODOR  SCHOTT. 

MARONITES  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  tribe, 
which,  within  the  Christian  Church,  forms  a  pe- 
culiar, half-independent  community,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  sect.  Members  of  this  sect 
live  scattered  all  over  Syria;  larger  congregations 
are  gathered  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  Island 
of  Cyprus ;  but  the  proper  home  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  Lebanon  region,  from  Tripoli  in  the 
north,  to  Tyre  and  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  in  the 
south.  Especially  the  districts  of  Kefrawan  near 
Beirut,  and  Bsherre  near  Tripoli,  are  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Maronites;  while  in  other  places 
Maronites,  Jacobites,  Druses,  etc.,  live  inter- 
spersed between  each  other.  The  total  number 
of  the  Maronite  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  hardly 
exceeds  two  hundred  thousand  :  at  all  events,  the 
estimate  of  the  Notizia  statistica  delle  Missioni 
cattoliche  (Rome,  1843),  five  hundred  thousand, 
is  much  too  high.  They  pursue  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding :  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm 
is  also  very  flourishing  among  them.  They  speak 
Arabic,  and  have  done  so  for  centuries ;  but  they 
are  of  Syrian  descent.  The  liturgy  employed  in 
their  divine  service  is  in  Syriac,  though  only  a 
very  few  of  them  understand  that  language :  the 
readings  from  the  Gospels,  however,  are  in  Arabic. 
They  like  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  nation  ; 
and  they  have,  indeed,  always  succeeded  in  vindi- 
cating for  themselves  a  certain  measure  of  politi- 
cal independence.  They  are  governed  by  sheiks, 
elected  from  among  their  own  nobility ;  and  to 
the  Ottoman  sultan,  who  appoints  a  Christian 
pacha  over  them,  they  only  pay  a  variable  tribute. 
At  the  head  of  their  church  (the  Ecclesia  Maroni- 
tarum)  stands  a  patriarch,  who  is  elected  by  them- 
selves, and  wears  the  title  of  "  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East."  He  resides  during  summer  in 
the  monastery  Kannobin,  at  Lebanon,  and  during 
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winter  at  Bkerke ;  and  he  is  always  named  either 
Butrus  (Petrus),  or  Bulus  (Paulus).  But  he  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  the  Pope ;  for  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  there  has  existed 
a  certain  relation  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  Maronites. 

Name.  —  On  the  Orontes,  between  Hamath  and 
Emesa,  there  lay  an  old  monastery  dedicated  to 
St.  Maron.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was  repaired 
by  Justinian,  according  to  Procopius  (De  cedijic, 
5,  9),  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  promi- 
nent among  the  Syrian  monasteries.  The  Maron 
after  whom  the  monastery  was  named  is  gen- 
erally considered  identical  either  with  the  her- 
mit whose  life  Theodoret  has  described  (Hist. 
EccL,  16),  or  with  the  monk  and  presbyter  of 
whom  Chrysostom  speaks  so  highly  (Ep.,  36)  : 
both  must  have  lived  about  400.  But  the  great 
age  and  the  celebrity  of  the  monastery  make  it 
more  probable  that  it  took  its  name  from  some 
saint  much  older;  for  instance,  from  Mari,  who 
converted  Babylon,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  in  the  monastery  Deir  Mar  Mari,  near  Seleu- 
cia,  on  the  Tigris.  From  whomsoever  it  may 
have  taken  its  name,  it  is  from  the  monastery  that 
the  Maronites  themselves  derive  their  name ;  and 
it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  passingly  that  some 
scholars  derive  it  from  Maronea,  a  village  thirty 
miles  east  of  Antioch ;  and  others  from  Johannes 
Maron,  about  whom  see  below.  But  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  name  does  not  occur  until  the 
eighth  century,  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus, and  that  it  is  used  there  to  designate  a  hereti- 
cal sect.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  it  occurs 
later  on  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  authors 
in  Egypt  (who  wrote  in  Arabic),  —  Eutychius 
(Ibn  Batrik,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century),  Benassalus  (Ibn  el-Assal,  from  the  thir- 
teenth century),  and  others.  See  Renaudot  : 
Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.,  Paris,  1713. 

The  First  Patriarch.  —  Johannes  Maron,  whom 
the  Maronites  acknowledge  as  their  first  patri- 
arch, was  born  at  Sirum,  near  Antioch,  and  was 
educated  in  Antioch  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maron.  Later  on  he  studied  in  Constantinople, 
became  monk  in  St.  Maron,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  wrote  against  the  heretics.  Having  acquired 
a  great  reputation  among  the  Syrians,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  papal  legate  in  Antioch,  and  by 
him  appointed  bishop  of  Botrus  in  676.  He  then 
converted  all  the  Monophysites  and  Monothelites 
in  the  Lebanon  region  to  the  Roman  faith,  or- 
dained priests  and  bishops,  and  gave  the  Maron- 
ites their  political  and  military  constitution. 
When  Theophanes,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  died,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.,  he 
happened,  we  are  told,  to  be  present  in  the  city, 
and  was  unanimously  elected  patriarch.  We  are 
furthermore  told  that  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Honorius.  But  Hono- 
rius  lived  nearly  a  century  before  that  time ;  and, 
as  no  one  else  but  the  biographer  of  Maro  knows 
any  thing  about  a  patriarch  of  Antioch  of  that 
name,  the  whole  story  of  his  patriarchate  seems 
to  be  a  fabrication.  Renaudot  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  Maron  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  was  elected 
bishop  of  Lebanon,  and  exercised  great  influence 
there  in  steady  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  though 
it  is  apparent  that  his  biography,  derived  from  a 


so-called  Arabic  chronicle  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century,  and  first  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Quaresmius  (Elucidatio  terra  sanctce, 
i.  37),  and  then  in  the  original  text  by  Assemani 
(Bibl.  Or.,  i.  496),  is  much  mixed  up  with  legen- 
dary matter,  and  the  product  of  some  Maronite, 
converted  to  Romanism,  and  anxious  to  establish 
an  early  and  intimate  connection  between  Rome 
and  his  co-religionists.  The  Maronites  are  gen- 
erally very  jealous  of  their  orthodoxy,  and  employ 
every  means  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  slur 
over  the  fact  —  related  by  William  of  Tyre  in  his 
History  of  the  Crusades,  and  accepted  by  Jacob 
of  Vitry,  Baronius,  Renaudot,  and  all  modern 
church  historians  —  that  they  were  a  heretical 
sect,  Monothelites  and  Monophysites,  until  they, 
in  1182,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  under  the 
influence  of  the  crusaders,  through  whom  fre- 
quent communications  took  place  with  the  papal 
see.  Their  principal  defenders  are  Abraham 
Ecchellensis  (Chronicon  orientate,  Paris,  1651), 
Faustus  Nairon  (De  origine  Mar  emit  arum,  Rome, 
1679,  and  Enoplia  fidei,  Rome,  1094),  I.  S.  Asse- 
mani (Bibl.  Orient.,  Rome,  1719),  and  Nicolas 
Murad  (Notice  historique  sur  Vorigine  de  la  nation 
Maronite,  Paris,  1844). 

Relation  to  Rome.  —  The  great  conversion  to 
Romanism  in  1182  was  not  complete.  An  anti- 
Roman  re-action  soon  set  in,  and  was  punished 
by  a  papal  interdict,  from  which  the  country 
was  not  absolved  until  1215.  Afterwards  Rome 
took  great  pains  to  maintain  the  union.  A 
national  council  was  held  in  1596,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Kannobin ;  and  P.  Girolamo  Dandini,  a 
Jesuit,  appeared  at  the  council  as  papal  legate, 
charged  with  the  revision  of  all  the  Maronite 
affairs.  According  to  his  report  (Missione  apos- 
tolica  al  Patriarca  e  Maroniti  del  Monte  Libano, 
Cesena,  1656 ;  translated  into  French,  and  accom- 
panied with  notes,  by  Richard  Simon :  Voyage  du 
mont  Liban,  Paris,  1685),  the  council  resulted  in  a 
complete  submission  to  the  Roman  see,  and  an 
almost  complete  agreement  with  respect  to  doc- 
trines. The  exceptions  were  not  a  few,  however, 
nor  were  they  unimportant.  The  Maronites  re- 
tained the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  under 
both  kinds,  the  Syriac  liturgy,  the  marriage  of 
the  priests,  their  own  fast-days,  their  own  saints, 
etc.  A  new  council  was  held  in  1736  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Mary,  at  Luweiza,  in  the  district  of 
Kesrewan.  The  celebrated  Maronite  scholar, 
J.  S.  Assemani,  was  sent  from  Rome  as  papal 
legate ;  and  the  great  object  was  to  enforce  among 
the  Maronites  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Assemani  partly  succeeded.  The  Roman  Cate- 
chism and  the  Gregorian  Calendar  were  intro- 
duced ;  the  Tridentine  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  was  established  ;  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  was  confined  to  the  lower 
degrees ;  the  name  of  the  Pope  was  introduced 
in  the  prayers,  and  the  mass,  etc.  The  acts  of 
the  council  were  published  in  Arabic,  from  the 
printing-press  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Hanna, 
on  Lebanon,  1788;  and  large  extracts  from  those 
acts  have  been  given  by  Schnurrer,  in  his  two 
programmes  :  De  ecclesia  Maronitica,  Tubingen, 
1810-11.  See  also  Nouveaux  memoires  des  mis- 
sions de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  le  levant,  Pans, 
1745,  viii.  and  S.  E.  Assemani :  Bibli.  Medic, 
Florence,  1742,  p.  118.     In  1584  Gregory  XIII. 
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founded  the  Collegium  Maronilarum  in  Rome,  and 
from  that  institution  issued  a  number  of  celebrat- 
ed scholars,  —  Georgius  Amira,  Gabriel  Sionita, 
Abraham  Ecchellensis,  the  Assemanis,  and  others. 
Meanwhile  the  people  itself,  at  home  on  Lebanon, 
remained  in  a  semi- barbarous  state.  Two  print- 
ing-presses were  established  among  them,  - —  at 
Mar  Hanna  in  1795,  and  at  Kashia  in  1802 ;  but 
they  awakened  no  interest  in  reading.  For  a 
lone  period  the  Maronites  maintained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  the  Druses ;  but  after  1840  their 
power  became  greatly  weakened,  feuds  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Druses,  by  which  the  country 
was  often  fearfully  devastated.  It  was  an  attack 
by  the  Maronites  on  a  Druse  village,  which  in 
1860  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  frightful  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christians  by  the  Druses  throughout 
Syria,  especially  in  Damascus. 

Lit.  —  Corancez  :  Itine'raire,  Paris,  1816  ; 
Bkocchi  :  Giornale  delle  obsercazioni,  etc.,  Bassa- 
no,  1812,  torn.  iii.  ;  G.  Guy  :  Relation  d\in  se'jour 
dans  le  Liban,  Paris,  1847.  E.  ROEDIGER. 

MAROT,  Clement,  the  poet ;  b.  at  Cahors  about 
1497 ;  d.  at  Turin  in  1544 ;  led  an  adventurous 
life  at  the  courts  of  Francis  I.,  Marguerite  of 
Valois,  and  Renata  of  Este ;  staid  for  some  time 
at  Geneva  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Calvin, 
having  been  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris,  sus- 
pected of  inclining  towards  the  Reformation ;  and 
settled  finally  in  Turin.  In  1538  he  began,  with 
the  aid  of  the  learned  Vatable,  to  translate  the 
Psalms  into  French  verses  ;  and  his  undertaking- 
succeeded  so  well,  that  it  became  fashionable, 
even  at  the  court,  to  sing  them.  The  first  edition 
dates  from  1541,  and  contains  only  thirty  psalms  ; 
but  the  second,  of  1543,  with  a  preface  by  Calvin, 
contains  thirty  more.  See,  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter, the  excellent  works  by  Felix  Bo  vet  :  Histoire 
du  psautier  des  e'glises  rejorme'es,  Neuchatel,  1872 ; 
0.  Douen  .  Clement  Marot  et  le  psautier  huguenot, 
Etude  historique,  litte'raire,  musicale  et  bibliogra- 
phique,  Paris,  1878,  1879,  2  vols.,  and  the  art. 
Psalmody.  c.  Schmidt. 

MARRIAGE  is  that  union  of  a  male  and  of  a 
female  human  being,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  family,  no  parental  care,  no  developed  poli- 
tical communities,  no  general  society  of  mankind. 
It  is,  in  its  essence,  not  only  a  union  of  hearts, 
but  a  physical  union  also.  In  the  first  book  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  written,  "  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  become 
one  flesh."  This  passage  our  Lord  has  sanctioned, 
as  expressive  of  what  his  views  of  marriage  are ; 
and  he  adds  to  it  the  words,  "  What,  therefore, 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
It  is  thus  a  religious  ordinance,  contrived 


der." 


and  instituted  by  God,  which  is  to  control  the 
whole  human  race  as  long  as  the  present  laws  of 
earth  and  man  shall  continue. 

The  inferences  from  the  passage  of  Genesis  are 
very  important.  One  is,  that  the  marriageable 
nian  leaves  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleaves  (oi- 
ls glued)  to  his  wife.  In  other  words,  marriage 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  family,  involving  a  sepa- 
ration from  his  parents  and  home,  and  implying, 
in  the  fact  that  a  wife  is  to  be  found  away  from 
home,  a  condemnation  of  the  marriage  union  with 
near  relatives.  Another  inference  is,  that  the 
closeness  of  the  tie  to  the  wife  prevails  over  the 


closeness  of  the  tie  to  the  parents.  Another  still 
to  be  drawn  from  calling  the  union  "  one  flesh," 
is,  that  neither  of  the  parties  can  be  united  at  the 
same  time  to  another  person ;  so  that  polygamy 
is  condemned  by  the  very  nature  of  marriage. 
And,  still  further,  the  expression  "shall  cleave" 
(adhere,  or  be  devoted  to)  denotes  a  moral  and 
social  union  ;  while  "  one  flesh  "  implies  that  they 
are  also  bound  together  in  an  exclusive  sexual 
fellowship.  The  permanence  also  of  the  union  is 
implied  in  this  closeness. 

The  apostle  Paul,  by  his  parallel  comparing 
the  husband  and  wife  with  Christ  and  his  church, 
confers  the  highest  possible  honor  on  marriage, 
and  shows  the  closeness  of  the  union :  •'  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved 
the  church,  and  gave  himself  up  for  it."  "Even 
so  ought  husbands  also  to  love  their  own  wives  as 
their  own  bodies  "  (Eph.  v.  25,  28). 

Polygamy  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  earliest 
idea  of  marriage,  but  both  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  experience  of  the  world  condemn  it.  As  far 
as  statistics  reach,  the  sexes,  at  th'e  marriageable 
age,  maintain,  on  the  whole,  an  equality,  or  a  near 
approach  to  equality,  of  numbers ;  more  males 
being  born,  and  more  females  surviving  the  perils 
of  early  and  middle  life.  In  the  higher  races 
polygamy  is  almost  unknown  :  elsewhere  it  can- 
not be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent,  unless  men 
are  killed  off  in  war,  while  women  are  spared ;  or 
unless  the  rich  and  powerful  have  many  wives, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  men  lead  lives  of  profli- 
gacy. Polygamy,  again,  makes  men  sensual,  and 
fills  the  wives  of  the  same  man  with  jealousy 
and  hatred  towards  each  other.  The  idea  of  the 
family  cannot  be  realized  in  the  harem;  and  its 
inmates  are  often  all  but  slaves,  being  first  ac- 
quired by  war  or  money. 

Yet  polygamy,  although  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
marriage  as  set  forth  in  Gen.  ii.  24,  was  in  the 
world  at  an  early  date.  Lamech,  of  the  posterity 
of  Cain,  had  two  wives  (Gen.  iv.  19),  which  seems 
like  a  record  of  the  first  known  bigamy;  after 
which  polygamy  may  have  soon  sprung  up.  We 
find  it  in  the  family  of  Abraham:  ooth  his 
grandchildren,  Esau  and  Jacob,  had  a  plurality  of 
wives,  —  the  first,  three ;  the  other,  four,  of  whom 
two  may  be  called,  like  Hagar,  concubines,  being 
given  by  Leah  and  Rachel  to  Jacob,  as  Sarah  gave 
Hagar  to  Abraham,  to  be  a  substitute  for  herself. 
From  this  it  may  be  conjectured  that  bigamy  de- 
pended at  first  on  the  original  wife's  consent. 
Afterwards  it  became  more  common  among  the 
men  of  power  and  wealth.  And  yet  Nabal  had 
one  wife  only  (1  Sam.  xxv.)  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  prophets,  where  we  have  any  notices  of 
their  family  relations.  Moses  also  may  have  lost 
his  first  wife  when  he  married  the  Cushite  woman 
(Num.  xii.  1;  comp.  Knobel  in  loco).  In  the  last 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  only  one  husband  and  one 
wife  are  thought  of.  No  law  forbade  polygamy, 
but  it  faded  out  of  manners  without  the  aid  of 
legislation.  All  the  peoples  in  the  west,  of  a 
higher  civilization,  discarded  it,  or  never  had  it; 
and  no  direct  prohibition  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Marriage,  unless  begun  at  too  early  an  age,  is 
shown  by  modern  statistics  to  be  decidedly  a 
healthier,  as  it  is  a  more  moral,  condition  than 
that  of  remaining  single.     M.  Michel  Chevalier 
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remarks,  that  if  we  compare  the  deaths  of  celi- 
bates, married  persons,  widowers,  and  widows,  in 
their  sum  total,  it  is  found  that  there  is  in  France 
an  exceptionally  great  mortality  in  the  class  of 
persons  of  either  sex,  married  under  the  age  of 
twenty ;  but  that,  in  all  succeeding  periods  of  life, 
the  death-rates  of  the  married  fall  below  those  of 
the  unmarried.  In  the  French  census  of  1861  the 
deaths  of  celibates  for  a  hundred  celibates  are 
given  as  6  males  and  5.72  females  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  but,  of  married  persons 
between  the  same  ages,  they  are  4.02  per  cent  of 
males  and  4.40  of  females.  An  increase  of  mar- 
riages in  our  country,  says  M.  Lagoyt,  cited  by 
M.  Cadet  {Manage,  p.  13),  would  have  for  its  effect, 
not  only  a  greater  fecundity  of  legitimate  births, 
but  also  a  greater  mean  duration  of  life. 

The  question  here  comes  up,  What  persons  are 
forbidden  in  the  Scriptures,  or  upon  ethical 
grounds,  to  form  marriage  unions  with  one  an- 
other ?  It  must  have  been  discovered  in  prime- 
val times,  that  the  children  of  the  same  family, 
and  others  nearest  of  kin  to  one  another,  needed 
to  have  the  utmost  sexual  reserve  maintained  be- 
tween them,  in  order  that  the  family  might  not 
become  a  hot-bed  of  vice.  Everywhere  we  find 
laws  prohibiting  marriages  of  near  relatives  under 
heavy  penalties.  The  word  incestus  (that  is,  in- 
castuti,  unchaste,  impure)  shows  how  the  Romans 
branded  it  in  their  language.  Even  a  parent  and 
an  adopted  child  could  not  marry,  nor  an  uncle 
and  a  sister's  daughter.  There  could  be  no  con- 
nubium  there  between  very  near  relatives ;  and  the 
parties  to  such  a  union,  or  the  man  at  least,  were 
visited  with  penalties  such  as  deportatio.  In  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  three  of  the  curses  to  be  ut- 
tered on  Mount  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  15-26)  relate 
to  incestuous  marriages.  Compare  for  unlawful 
or  incestuous  marriages  Lev.  xviii.  6-17,  and,  for 
incestuous  intercourse,  Lev.  xx.  11-21.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  death  is  made  the  penalty. 

Another  reason  has  been  assigned  for  prohibit- 
ing marriage  between  cousins ;  namely,  that  such 
unions  are  unfruitful.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  601  A. D.,  writing  to  the  missionary  Augustin 
in  England,  makes  the  remark  that  Roman  law 
had  permitted  first  cousins  to  marry,  but  adds, 
"  We  have  learned  by  experience  that  offspring 
cannot  grow  up  from  such  a  marriage." 

It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that,  in  very 
early  times,  children  of  the  same  father,  but  not 
of  the  same  mother,  were  united  in  wedlock. 
This  was  Abraham's  relation  to  Sarah.  Of  the 
strictness  of  the  early  Christian  church  we  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  again.  Here  we  mention 
the  tendency  of  some  modern  legislation  to  depart 
from  the  standard  of  church  law,  and  allow  quite 
near  relatives  to  marry.  By  French  law,  aunts 
and  nephews,  uncles  and  nieces,  first  cousins, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  law,  can  thus  intermarry. 
By  the  law  of  the  German  Empire  of  Feb.  6, 1875, 
nearly  the  same  descriptions  of  persons  have  lib- 
erty of  marrying  one  another  opened  to  them. 

The  entrance  of  the  daughter  into  the  marriage 
state  depended  in  great  measure  upon  the  will  of 
the  father.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  make 
it  a  condition  of  parting  with  his  daughter, —  who 
at  once  was  held  to  be  his  property,  and  was  his 
help  in  the  household,  —  that  some  compensation 
should  be  made  to  him  by  a  suitor,  for  his  loss  of 


her  services.  To  this  mohar,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  there  are  several  allusions  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Shechem  was  willing  to  give  any  amount 
of  mohar  and  matthan  to  Jacob  and  his  sons  in 
exchange  for  Dinah  as  a  wife  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12), 
in  which  passage  the  second  word  may  denote  a 
gift  made  to  the  betrothed  by  the  suitor.  Jacob 
paid  for  his  wives  in  labor ;  David  paid  for  Michal 
in  evidences  of  having  killed  a  hundred  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xviii.  25;  2  Sam.  iii.  14);  Hosea, 
in  a  symbolical  prophecy,  gave  for  a  wife  fifteen 
pieces  of  silver  and  a  quantity  of  barley,  —  the 
usual  price  for  a  slave.  The  price  paid  to  the 
next  of  kin  for  a  wife  may  have,  in  time,  been 
given  by  the  father  to  his  daughter  as  her  dowry. 
The  very  ancient  practice  of  bride-stealing,  of 
which  traces  remained,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  long  after  the  proper  seizing  of  a  wife  from 
another  tribe  ceased,  is  not  shown  by  anything  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  indigenous  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  expedient  to  supply  the  Ben- 
jamites  with  wives,  in  Judg.  xxi.,  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  natural  feeling  that  marriage  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  a  religious  institution  found  expres- 
sion among  the  Israelites  in  a  solemn  covenant 
between  the  man  and  the  woman,  to  which  there 
are  several  references.  One  of  these  is  in  Prov. 
ii.  17,  "Who  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her 

God;"  and  another,  in  Mai.  ii.  14,  "Yet  she  is 
thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant;  " 
i.e.,  of  thy  covenant  made  with  her  solemnly  be- 
fore God.  Still  more  full  is  the  expression  in 
Ezek.  xvi.  8,  where  God  as  a  husband  enters  into 
a  covenant  with  Jerusalem  as  a  wife,  so  that  she 
becomes  his.  Of  the  other  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage very  little  is  said  in  the  ancient  scriptures. 
At  Athens  the  man  made  known  to  the  members 
of  his  phratria  the  marriage  into  which  he  had 
entered ;  and  a  sacrifice  followed,  together  with  a 
feast.  And  so,  in  early  patrician  times  at  Rome, 
a  cake  of  spelt  was  eaten  by  the  man  and  his  bride, 
with  auspices  and  offerings,  in  the  presence  of 
twelve  witnesses  (two  of  whom  were  the  ponlifex 
maximus  and  a  flamen  dialis).  And  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  religious  rites,  with  a 
festival,  accompanied  marriages  among  the  He- 
brews. 

The  New  Testament  in  its  precepts  shows  a 
high  idea  of  marriage ;  and,  while  it  teaches  that 
this  state  of  life  is  not  superior  to  its  opposite,  re- 
gards it  also  as  a  doctrine  of  false  teachers  that 
they  place  it  among  forbidden  things.  Our  Lord, 
in  Matt.  xix.  11,  when  the  apostles  had  said  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  marry,  if  divorce  was  al- 
lowed only  for  one  cause,  replied  that  it  was  not 
given  to  all  to  receive  this  saying  (of  theirs)  in 
practice,  and  that  some  abstain  from  marriage  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  shows  that  he 
thought  individual  duties  and  ethical  capacities  to 
be  the  determining  considerations  when  marriage 
became  a  personal  question.  The  apostle  Paul 
lets  us  know  that  Peter  and  the  Lord's  brethren 
had  wives,  and  considered  his  right  to  marry,  if 
he  wished,  to  be  as  good  as  theirs ;  he  wishes  the 
younger  widows  to  marry  (1  Tim.  v.  14) ;  he 
makes  it  essential  (iii.  2-4)  that  the  overseers  in 
the  churches  should  live  a  family  life  ;  and  he  re- 
gards forbidding  to  marry  as  part  of  an  ascetic 
heresy  (iv.  3).     One  passage  only  (Rev.  xiv.  4) 
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seems  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  state  of  life  in- 
ferior to  celibacy.  But  whether  the  words,  "  were 
not  denied  with  women,"  and  "for  they  were  vir- 
gins," denote  absolute  chastity  in  the  monastic 
sense,  or  absolute  purity  in  the  moral  sense,  and 
especially  freedom  from  defilements  accompany- 
ing idolatry,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide. 
(Comp.  Diisterdieck  and  De  Wette  in  loco). 

Want  of  purity  in  thought,  speech,  and  action, 
was  the  great  vice  of  heathenism,  and  is  especial- 
ly denounced  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  New 
Testament;  and,  at  the  time  when  Christianity 
was  spreading,  an  ascetic  doctrine  invaded  the 
western  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  was  that  victory  over  bodily  desires 
was  the  principal  attainment  for  man.  In  refer- 
ence to  marriage,  Tertullian  could  say  that  second 
marriage  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  fornication 
(slupri).  Thus  a  state  of  virginity  began  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  superior  sanctity ;  and  what 
Origen  did  is  well  known.  At  the  Council  of  Nice, 
opinions  were  thrown  out  that  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  should  refrain  from  sexual 
communion  with  their  wives.  The  good  judg- 
ment of  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  was  himself  un- 
married, prevented  this  rule  from  being  enacted. 
Ere  long,  however,  the  law  became  stricter,  so  as 
to  require  priests  and  deacons  in  the  western 
church,  if  unmarried,  not  to  marry,  and,  if  mar- 
ried, to  live  apart  from  their  wives.  The  east- 
ern church  allowed  ordination  in  inferior  ranks 
of  the  clergy  without  requiring  such  separation  ; 
but  a  married  bishop  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
wife  when  raised  to  this  dignity.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  such  laws  to  prevail  in  the  western 
church,  until  Gregory  VII.,  partly  out  of  policy, 
in  order  to  draw  a  broader  line  between  the  lay 
and  the  clerical  members  of  the  church,  threat- 
ened excommunication  against  such  laymen  as 
should  be  present  at  masses  celebrated  by  mar- 
ried presbyters.  An  unmarried  clergy,  thus  se- 
cured, greatly  aided  the  unity  and  ascendency  of 
that  order  amid  all  the  evil's  which  the  rule  of 
celibacy  brought  about. 

The  most  important  points  connected  with 
Christian  marriage  in  the  mediaeval  church  are  the 
including  of  it  among  the  sacraments,  and  the 
power  which  the  celebration  of  marriage  with 
religious  rites  gave  to  the  priests,  of  determining 
who  could  or  could  not  marry  according  to  Scrip- 
ture and  ecclesiastical  canons.  Upon  the  power 
of  deciding  questions  touching  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage  depended  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  bishops,  so  far  as  it  reached,  over  legitimacy, 
succession  to  inheritances,  and  the  validity  of 
testaments,  —  an  immense  power,  which  could  be 
used  to  increase  the  amount  of  property  held  by 
dead  hands.  Another  control  which  the  mediae- 
val church  exercised  in  respect  to  marriage  was 
that  of  deciding  what  impediments  ought  to  pre- 
vent its  being  celebrated.  Of  these  impediments 
there  were  various  sorts;  some  from  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  of  affinity;  others  from  special 
causes,  such  as  fraud,  precontract,  clerical  orders; 
others  from  the  religion  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Jn  process  of  time,  after  the  rise  of  Protestant- 
ism, when  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
I  rotestants  lived  near  one  another,  the  question 
ot  mixed  marriages  arose,  which  has  been  a  very 
troublesome  one  in  some  parts  of  Christendom ; 


and  still  later  began  the  strife  between  states 
and  the  churches,  especially  the  Catholic  Church, 
growing  out  of  the  permission  of  civil  marriage, 
as  it  is  called.  Each  of  these  subjects  — the 
early  impediments  to  marriage  in  the  Catholic 
Church  (existing  in  part,  also,  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries to  a  small  extent),  mixed  marriages,  and 
civil  marriages  —  will  call  for  some  explanation. 

I.  The  Impediments  which  early  law  in  the 
western  church,  or  canon  law,  sanctioned,  may 
be  divided  into  such  as  rendered  marriage  null, 
unless  the  party  injured  chose  to  have  the  mar- 
riage continue,  and  such  as,  on  public  grounds, 
without  taking  the  wishes  of  the  parties  into 
account,  absolutely  dissolved  it.  («)  To  the  first 
kind  belong  force,  fraud,  error  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal identity  or  in  regard  to  freedom,  ante- 
nuptial derangement  of  mind,  crime  or  preg- 
nancy, concealment  of  certain  matters  from  the 
pastor,  and  seduction  (which,  however,  might  be 
included  under  force).  By  free  consent  all  these 
impediments  might  cease  to  be  binding,  and  the 
marriage  thus  be  without  a  taint,  (b)  There  were 
public  impediments  involving  a  sentence  of  nulli- 
ty :  such  are  differences  of  religion,  one  of  the 
parties  being  a  heretic,  Jew,  or  heathen.  If  the 
party  causing  the  impediment  becomes  a  Catholic, 
the  difficulty  then  ceases,  (c)  A  marriage  oppos- 
ing existing  obligations,  such  as  a  marriage 
already  existing,  or  a  previous  vow  of  chastity. 
(d)  Previous  crime,  as  adultery  between  the  par- 
ties, or  marriage  with  a  murdered  person's  wife 
or  husband  by  the  murderer.  But  a  penance 
could  remove  this  obstacle,  (e)  Blood-relation- 
ship, affinity,  and  even  spiritual  affinity,  as  that 
of  a  godfather  or  godmother.  This  impediment 
started  from  the  prohibitory  rules  of  Roman  law, 
and  perhaps  of  Levitical  law,  until  it  grew  into  a 
prodigious  and  annoying  system,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  from  the  prohibition 
against  first  cousins'  intermarriage  (which  was 
the  second  degree),  onward,  until  a  remedy,  in 
part,  was  found  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  dis- 
pensation. The  cause  may  have  been,  in  part, 
the  feeling  that  such  an  alliance  was  something 
like  incest,  and  in  part  from  the  supposed  dis- 
covery (which  Gregory  the  Great  gives  as  a 
reason),  that  marriages  between  such  near  rela- 
tives are  not  prolific  (601  B.C.).  Things  went 
on  until  sixth  cousins,  or  persons  in  the  seventh 
degree  of  relationship,  could  not  marry.  But 
Innocent  III.  brought  about  a  change  in  the  law 
at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  so  that  the  prohi- 
bition should  not  thenceforth  exceed  the  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity  and  affinity;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  fourth  cousins.  Yet  a  marriage  be- 
tween third  and  fifth  cousins  came  into  use. 
Affinity  extended  as  far  in  prohibiting  marriage 
as  consanguinity,  but  in  time  this  was  very  much 
abridged  in  its  power.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
relation  created  between  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers and  their  kindred.  Dispensations  were 
pretty  freely  granted.  The.  third  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
is  as  follows,  rendered  into  English  :  "  If  any  one 
shall  say  that  only  those  degrees  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity  which  are  expressed  in  Lev.  xvm.  6  sq. 
can  prevent  the  contracting  of  marriage,  or  sepa- 
rate it  when  contracted,  or  that  the  church  cannot 
give  a  dispensation  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
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or  enact  that  others  besides  shall  not  prevent 
and  separate  [marriage],  let  him  be  anathema." 
There  is  silent  reference  here  to  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  his  deceased  brother's  wile, 
which  was  declared  unlawful  by  some  during  the 
controversy  on  that  marriage  and  his  divorce. 

II.  Mixed  Marriages,  or  those,  especially,  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Reforma- 
tion, in  many  respects,  substituted  the  civil  power 
of  .the  State  for  the  old  Church  power.  Laws 
concerning  marriage  were  thenceforth  enacted  in 
all  Protestant  states.  But  many  states  had  sub- 
jects of  different  religions,  and  among  the  Catho- 
lics in  such  countries  the  marriage  laws  still 
continued.  The  neighbors  of  different  confes- 
sions, occasionally,  would  desire  to  form  marriage 
connections  with  one  another.  But  the  Catholic 
Church  forbade  the  clergy  to  solemnize  such  mar- 
riages, unless  the  offspring  should  be  instructed 
and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion;  and  for 
this,  before  marriage,  guaranties  were  required 
from  the  persons  concerned.  For  some  time  the 
difference  of  religions  prevented  marriage  unions 
between  the  persons  adhering  to  them ;  but  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  feeling  on  this  point 
became  freer  or  laxer,  and  at  present  mixed  mar- 
riages form,  in  a  few  countries,  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  the  annual  marriages.  It  is  readily 
understood  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  very  averse 
to  yield  at  all  on  the  question  of  guaranties,  but 
considerations  of  policy  have  called  forth  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  concession  in  some  Protestant  coun- 
tries from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  treatment 
of  such  marriage  —  as  Walter,  a  Catholic  writer, 
describes  it  in  his  Kirchenrecht  (seventh  edi- 
tion, §  318,  1839)  —  is  as  follows,  unless  changes 
of  policy  have  been  introduced  in  more  recent 
times  ;  By  a  law  of  Benedict  XIV.,  a  mixed  mar- 
riage not  celebrated  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Catholic  Church  —  and  thus  canonically  re- 
garded as  a  state  of  concubinage,  although  it 
were  not  entered  into  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  but  in  a  form  having  legal 
validity  in  the  place  in  question  —  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  really  and  fully  valid  marriage.  This 
concession,  however,  was  limited  at  first  to  the 
Netherlands,  and,  by  a  brief  of  Pius  VIII. ,  to  the 
western  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  These 
concessions  related  only  to  the  form  of  marriage. 
"  But,"  adds  Walter,  "  in  some  places,  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  evil,  even  although  the  necessary 
guaranties  are  not  given,  the  Catholic  pastor  may 
be  present,  and  may  enroll  in  the  church  book 
the  declaration  that  is  made.  He  must  refrain, 
however,  from  all  prayers  and  solemnities  where- 
by he  could  have  the  appearance  of  approving 
such  a  union  begun  against  the  requirements  of 
the  church."  And  for  proof  our  author  cites  a 
brief  of  Pius  VIII.  to  Prussian  bishops  in  1830, 
and  of  Gregory  XVI.  to  Bavarian  bishops  in 
1S32  {Kirchenrecht,  §  318,  page  634  of  seventh 
edition) . 

III.  Civil  Marriages.  —  These  are  marriages 
entered  into  according  to  a  form,  or  in  a  way,  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  and  have  a  validity  which  is 
independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  solemnization. 
Such  marriages  arose  out  of  the  unwillingness  of 
dissenting  sects  in  Protestant  countries  to  have 
the  marriages  of  their  members  celebrated  by 
ministers  of  the  Established  churches,  or,  per- 


haps, celebrated  according  to  forms  which  they 
could  not  approve.  It  is  significant  of  the  feel- 
ing of  some  English  colonies,  as  of  the  Puritan 
ones  m  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  that  at 
first  they  required  all  marriages  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  civil  officer. 
The  reason  of  this  evidently  was,  that  they  had 
felt  what  they  considered  tyranny  from  the 
Church  of  England,  or  eschewed  it  as  not  a  true 
church.  In  process  of  time,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  of  any  denomination,  were  allowed  to 
solemnize  marriages  ;  and  registry  laws  required 
that  they  should  have  the  proper  certification. 
In  Europe,  civil  marriage  has  been  subjected  to 
much  opposition,  especially  on  the  ground  that 
the  religious  nature  of  marriage  is  not  properly 
provided  for  by  laws  which  render  marriage  by 
a  minister  of  religion  unnecessary.  There  are 
different  ways  of  uniting  civil  marriage  with 
religious  forms.  One  is  to  begin  with  the  civil 
marriage,  which  is  essential,  while  the  religious 
celebrations  are  left  to  the  individual's  own 
choice.  This  is  the  civilehe  of  Germany  since 
Feb.  6,  1875,  according  to  a  law  of  the  empire. 
Of  this  many  religious  persons  complain,  and 
with  reason.  Civil  marriage  is  introduced  into 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  destined 
to  extend  farther. 

Marriage  and  religion  being  the  two  main  sup- 
ports of  society  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  family 
to  the  state,  we  may  ask,  in  closing,  whether  mar- 
riage is  now  contributing  all  that  it  can  to  the 
social  system.  Our  answer  must  be,  first,  that  it 
is  a  bad  sign  where  the  number  of  marriages  to 
a  given  number  of  persons  is,  for  a  long  period 
together,  on  the  decrease,  and  that  such  seems  to 
be  the  condition  of  some  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  at  the  present  time.  And  again :  the  rev- 
erence for  the  institution  of  marriage,  either  in 
society  as  a  whole,  or  in  certain  classes,  is  tested 
by  the  annual  number  of  breaches  of  its  essential 
laws,  and  by  divorces  and  separations.  But  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  the  breaches,  such  as  adulteries  and 
desertions,  are,  on  the  whole,  increasing,  and  that 
separations  have  still  more  increased  within  the 
present  century.  If  the  expense  of  maintaining 
families  should  increase  as  it  has  done,  and  the 
style  of  living  go  along  with  it  at  an  equal  pace, 
and  the  apparent  desire  of  many  not  to  have 
large  families  should  become  still  more  manifest, 
then  we  may  expect  that  decay  of  family  life  to 
show  itself  which  involves  the  decay  alike  of 
religion  and  the  state. 

Lit. — Marriage  has  such  various  and  impor- 
tant relations  to  religion,  morals,  the  family,  the 
State,  and  the  Church,  that  its  literature  is  too 
copious  to  be  fully  exhibited.  For  Hebrew  mar- 
riage we  mention  the  work  on  Mosaisches  Recht, 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (2d  ed.,  1775),  that  of  Saal- 
schutz  with  the  same*title  (2d  ed.,  1853),  and 
the  Antiquities  of  Israel,  a  translation  of  a  work 
of  Ewald  by  Solly,  1876.  On  marriage  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  consult  especially  K.  F. 
Hermann's  and  Schoemann's  Griech.  Alterthum, 
Meier  and  Schoemann's  Attische  Process  (1824), 
Rossbach's  Rom.  Ehe  (1869),  Marquardt,  in 
his  and  Mommsen's  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  of  his  Pri- 
vatleben  d.  Rom..  (1879).  For  the  Roman  law  of 
marriage,  see  Rein  :  Rom.  Privatrecht ;  and  the 
writers   on   Roman   law,   as  Vangerow's  Pan- 
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dekten,  i.  §  201.  For  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
marriage  we  cite  Walter's  Kirchenrecht,  Per- 
maneder  (R.C.),  and  Kichter  (Prot.  u.  Evangel. 
Kirchenrecht,  where,  in  a  note  on  §  262,  sixth  edi- 
tion, a  catalogue  of  authors  is  given).  For  the 
history  of  state  law  in  all  Christian  states  on  the 
x-io-ht  of  concluding  marriage,  Friedberg  (das 
Recht  der  Eheschliessung,  1865)  is  exhaustive. 
Ernest  Cadet's  Le  n,ariage  en  France  is  an 
excellent  book  (1870).  We  may  mention  also 
Paul  Janet's  La  Famille,  and  Troploxg's  De 
^influence  du  Christianisme  sur  le  droit  civile  des 
Romains,  2d  ed.  (1855);  C.  Thones  :  Die  christ- 
livhe  Anschauung  der  Ehe  u.  Hire  modernen  Gegner, 
Leiden,  1881.  Writers  on  morals,  public  law,  and 
the  state,  naturally  speak  of  marriage;  but  we 
here  close  our  list.  T.  T>.  WOOLSEY. 

MARRIAGE  among  the  Hebrews.  From  the 
beginning,  fathers  selected  for  and  gave  to  their 
sons  a  bride  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  xxxviii.  6).  Where 
the  wishes  of  the  son  were  consulted,  the  pro- 
posal was  made  by  the  father  ( Gen.  xxxiv 
4,  8;  Judg.  xiv.  2).  Where  there  was  no  father, 
the  mother  selected  the  bride  for  her  son  (Gen. 
xxi.  21).  Besides  the  customary  presents  given 
to  the  bride  and  her  relations  (Gen.  xxiv  53),  a 
price  was  stipulated,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
father  of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxxi.  15,  xxxiv.  12 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  23,  25;  Exod.  xxii.  17).  This  price 
could  be  paid  either  in  money  (Deut.  xxii.  29), 
or  by  services  rendered  (Gen.  xxix.  20  ;  Josh.  xv. 
16;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii.  25).  A  dowry  was 
very  seldom  given  to  the  bride.  The  Mosaic  law 
introduced  no  changes  into  these  usages.  It  con- 
tains no  rules  as  to  the  marriage  contract.  Only 
from  incidental  notices  we  see,  that,  in  older 
times,  the  marriage  contract  was  made  between 
the  parents  orally,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses (Ruth  iv.  11),  or  by  sworn  promises  (Mai. 
ii.  11).  Only  in  the  post-exile  period  do  we  meet 
with  written  marriage  contracts  (Tob.  vii.  14), 
concerning  which  more  minute  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Kethuboth. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews (Gen.  iv.  19;  1  Chron.  ii.  18),  which  at  a 
very  early  period  seems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  two  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  3),  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  customary  with  kings 
(2  Sam.  v.  13,  xii.  8 ;  1  Kings  xi.  3 ,  2  Chron.  xi. 
21,  xiii.  21 ;  Joseph.,  Antt.,  XVII.  1,  3)  and  promi- 
nent persons  (Judg.  viii.  30).  Although  the 
Mosaic  law  did  not  forbid  polygamy,  and  only 
restricted  it  in  the  case  of  kings  (Deut.  xvii.  17), 
yet  its  many  enactments  tended  to  discourage, 
and  finally  to  abolish,  poylgamy  (Exod.  xxi.  8  sq. ; 
Lev.  xv.  18).  By  degrees,  monogamy  gained  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  people,  especially  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  religion ;  and  marriage 
was  finally  regarded  as  a  sacred  covenant  made  be- 
fore God  (Prov.  ii.  17;  Mai.  ii.  14;  Hos.  ii.  20). 
Hence  marriage  is  very  often  used  by  the  prophets 
as  a  true  emblem  of  the  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel.  This  religious  conception  of  mono- 
gamic  marriage  became  more  and  more  prevalent 
in  Israel ;  its  basis  being  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage,  especially  monogamic  marriage,  at  the 
creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  27  sq.,  ii.  18  sq.  24 ;  note 
especially  the  expression  in  ver.  24,  unto  "his 
wife,"  and  the  addition  of  the  Septuagint,  made 


in  the  interest  of  monogamy,  "  they  twain,"  which 
is  also  retained  in  Matt.  xix.  5;  Mark  x.  8;  1  Cor. 
vi.  16;  Ephes.v.  31).  To  regulate  marriage,— 
partly  in  accordance  with  ancient  usages,  and 
partly  with  the  spirit  pervading  the  law  of  Moses, 
—  degrees  were  prescribed  within  which  a  man 
was  permitted  to  marry.  Out  of  aversion  to  con- 
sanguinity and  the  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
then  existing  Canaanitish  and  Egyptian  usage  on 
the  other  hand,  marriages  between  a  certain  num- 
ber of  near  relatives  were  forbidden  (comp.  Lev. 
xviii.  7  sq.,  xx.  11  sq.;  Deut.  xxvii.  20  sq.;  Joseph., 
Antt.,  III.  12, 1).  He  that  trespassed  against  it 
was  to  be  burnt  (Lev,  xx.  14).  Yet  these  laws 
were  not  always  strictly  kept  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xxii  10  sq,)  ;  and  how  little  the  magnates 
cared  for  it  we  see  from  the  example  of  the  Ilero- 
dians  (Joseph.,  Antt.,  XVII.  1,  3 ;  13,  1,  XVIII.  5, 
1,4;  comp.  Matt.  xiv.  4 ;  Mark  vi.  17  sq.).  Ancient 
usage,  however,  favored  marriages  among  more 
distant  relatives  (Gen.  xxiv  4,48);  and  only  in 
the  case  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters  the  law 
provided  that  they  should  only  marry  in  their  own 
tribe  (Xum.  xxxvi.  6  sq  ),  and  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  who  died 
childless  to  marry  his  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.;  Deut. 
xxv  5  sq. ;  Ruth  iv.  1  sq . ;  Matt.  xxii.  24  sq.). 
The  priests,  especially  the  high  priest,  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  a  divorced  or  profane  woman,  nor 
a  whore  (Lev.  xxi.  7)  ;  and,  whilst  the  priest  could 
marry  the  widow  of  a  priest  (Ezek.  xliv  22),  the 
high  priest  was  even  prohibited  from  the  latter. 
Only  maidens  were  allowed  to  the  high  priests. 
Out  of  theocratico-religious  reasons,  the  marriage 
of  an  Israelite  with  the  daughter  from  one  of  the 
accursed  seven  Canaanitish  nations  was  forbidden 
(Exod.  xxxiv  16  ;  Deut.  vii.  3  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  12)  ; 
but  this  command  was  not  always  heeded  (Judg. 
iii.  6,  xiv.  1 ;  1  Kings  xi.  1  sq.).  Marriages  with 
other  foreign  men  and  women  were  permitted 
(Lev.  xxiv.  10 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  34  sq.),  since  they 
could  acquire  the  Jewish  civil  right.  After  the 
exile,  however,  mixed  marriages,  in  consequence 
of  the  sad  experiences  which  the  people  had  made 
as  touching  their  faith,  were  interdicted,  and  the 
more  rigorous  view  became  prevalent  (Ez.  ix.  1  sq., 
x.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  23  sq.).  A  second  marriage  was 
permitted,  although  it  was  regarded  as  a  higher 
degree  of  sanctity  not  to  marry  again  (Luke  ii. 
36  sq.).  In  general,  the  Jews  thought  very 
highly  of  the  married  state,  and  many  children 
were  regarded  as  a  great  blessing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3, 
cxxviii.  3  sq.). 

Marriage  Ceremonies.  —  The  betrothal  having 
previously  taken  place,  the  bridegroom  on  the 
wedding-day,  accompanied  by  his  friends  (Judg. 
xiv.  10  sq.;  Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii.  29;  1  Mace. 
ix.  39),  and  attired  in  his  wedding-dress,  went  to 
the  house  of  the  bride,  and  conducted  the  veiled 
one,  accompanied  by  her  companions,  under  song 
(Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9),  music,  and  dancing  (1  Mace, 
ix.  37),  by  the  light  of  torches  (Matt.  xxv.  1), 
into  his  father's  house,  where  the  marriage-feast 
was  kept  for  seven  days  (Judg.  xiv.  10,  12),  and 
where  the  many  friends  were  entertained  with 
song  (Jer.  xxv.  10;  3  Mace.  iv.  6)  and  riddles 
(Judg.  xiv.  12).  The  bridegroom  was  crowned 
(Song  of  Songs,  iii.  11;  Isa.  Ixi.  10;  3  Mace.  iv. 
8).     In  the  evening  the  couple  was  conducted  to 
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the  bridal  chamber :  and  after  coition  it  was  ascer- 
tained whether  the  bride  had  preserved  her  maiden 
purity;  if  she  had  not,  she  was  stoned  (Deut.  xxii. 
13  sq.). 

[Modern  Jews  celebrate  marriages  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  silk  or  velvet  canopy,  about 
three  or  four  yards  square,  supported  by  four  long- 
poles,  is  held  by  four  men  out  of  doors  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding.  Under  this  canopy  the  bride- 
groom is  led  by  his  male  friends,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music,  and  welcomed  by  the  joyous  spec- 
tators with  the  exclamation,  Baruch  Haba.li!  i.e., 
"Blessed  is  he  that  cometh !  "  The  bride,  with 
her  face  veiled,  is  then  brought  to  him  by  her 
female  friends,  and  led  three  times  round  the 
bridegroom,  thereby  fulfilling  the  command,  "  The 
woman  shall  compass  the  man  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  22)  ; 
when  he  takes  her  round  once  amid  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  by-standers,  and  then  places  her  at 
his  right  hand,  both  standing  with  their  faces  to 
the  south,  and  their  backs  to  the  north.  The 
rabbi  then  covers  the  bridal  pair  with  the  talith, 
or  fringed  wrapper,  which  the  bridegroom  has  on, 
joins  their  hands  together,  and  pronounces  over  a 
cup  of  wine  the  benediction  of  affiance,  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed 
art  thou  ,  who   hast  sanctified  us  with   thy 

commandments,  and  hast  forbidden  to  us  consan- 
guinity, and  prohibited  us  the  betrothed,  but  hast 
permitted  us  those  whom  we  take  by  betrothal 
and  marriage.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
hast  sanctified  thy  people  Israel  by  betrothal  and 
marriage."  Whereupon  the  couple  taste  of  the 
cup  of  blessing,  and  the  bridegroom  produces  a 
plain  gold  ring,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
party,  puts  it  on  the  bride's  finger,  saying,  "  Be- 
hold, thou  art  consecrated  unto  me  with  this  ring, 
according  to  the  rites  of  Moses  and  Israel."  The 
rabbi  then  reads  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  appoint- 
ed witnesses,  the  kethubah,  or  marriage  contract, 
and  concludes  by  pronouncing  over  another  cup 
of  wine  the  seven  benedictions,  which  are  given 
in  the  Talmudic  treatise  Kethuboth  (Col.  7,  col.  2 ; 
8,  col.  1).  With  this  the  ceremony  ends  amid 
the  shouts,  Mazal  tov  !  i.e.,  "  Good  luck  !  "] 

Divorce.  —  The  Mosaic  law  does  not  institute 
divorce,  but,  as  in  other  matters,  recognizes  and 
regulates  the  prevailing  patriarchal  practice.  The 
ground  on  which  the  law  allows  a  divorce  is  termed 
croath  dabar,  any  "shameful  thing"  (Deut.  xxiv.  1). 
Whatever  this  croath  dabar  meant  was  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  of  Jesus  in  the  schools  of 
Shammai  and  Hillel;  [and  according  to  Hillel 
only  the  burning  of  food  in  cooking  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  putting  away  a  wife].  The 
husband  had  to  give  his  divorced  wife  a  bill  of 
divorcement  (Isa.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8 ;  Matt.  xix.  7 ; 
Mark  x.  4),  thus  enabling  her  to  marry  again. 
Without  such  a  bill,  she  was  regarded  as  belong- 
ing still  to  her  former  husband.  A  husband  who 
had  divorced  his  wife  could  not  remarry  her,  even 
if  her  second  husband  had  died,  or  had  divorced 
her  (Deut.  xxiv.  2  sq.)  :  otherwise  the  husband 
was  in  duty  bound  to  provide  his  wife  with  food 
and  raiment,  and  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  marriage 
(Exod.  xxi.  10),  but  was  released  from  the  latter 
duty  during  the  time  of  her  menstruation  (Lev. 
xviii.  19,  xx.  18;  Ezek.  xviii.  6,  xxii.  10). 

Adulterj/.  — Although  connection  with  another 


married  woman,  or  with  a  betrothed,  or  with  any 
female,  was  not  regarded  as  adultery  so  long  as 
polygamy  existed,  yet  at  a  very  early  period  both 
parties  committing  auch  a  sin  were  punished  with 
death,  probably  by  stoning  (Deut.  xxii.  20  sq. ; 
John  viii.  5,  7)  or  burning  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24 ;  Lev. 
xxi.  9).  The  very  fact  that  the  Decalogue  already 
forbids  adultery  (Exod.  xx.  14)  proves  that  the 
ancient  law  of  Israel  regarded  the  marriage  rela- 
tion as  something  sacred.  When  a  man  violated 
a  woman  in  the  field,  where  she  could  not  get 
help,  the  seducer  only  was  killed.  When  a  hus- 
band suspected  his  wife  of  adultery,  he  had  to 
bring  her  unto  the  priest,  who  subjected  her  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  12  sq.). 
If  a  man  seduced  a  maid,  he  had  to  marry  her, 
or,  in  case  her  father  refused  to  give  her  unto  him, 
the  seducer  had  to  pay  money  according  to  the 
dowry  of  virgins  (Exod.  xxii.  16  sq.).  In  spite 
of  all  these  strict  injunctions,  the  prophets  spoke 
often  against  this  sin  (Jer.  vii.  9,  xxiii.  10;  Hos. 
iv.  2 ;  Mai.  iii.  5)  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Jesus  im- 
morality was  very  great  in  Israel  (Rom.  ii.  22), 
which  was  especially  fed  by  the  influence  of  the 
then  ruling  Herodians.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition in  Lev.  xix.  29,  Deut.  xxiii.  17  sq.,  there 
existed  public  prostitutes  at  all  times  among  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Judg.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Kings 
iii.  16;  Prov.  ii.  16  sq.,  v.  3  sq.,  vi.  26,  vii.  10, 
xxiii.  27;  Amos  ii.  7,  vii.  17).  Prostitution  was 
especially  propagated  through  the  lascivious,  sen- 
sual Syro- Phoenician  cultus,  and  with  it  found  its 
way  into  Israel  (Num.  xxv.  1  sq. ;  1  Kings,  xiv.  24, 
xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7  ;  Hos  iv.  13  sq  ). 
Lit.  —  Michaelis  :  Mosaisches  Recht  and  Von 
den  Ehegesetzen  Mosis,  2d  ed.,  1768;  Staudlin  : 
Geschichte  der  Vorstellungen  und  Lehren  von  der 
Ehe,  1826  ;  Saalschutz  :  Mos.  Recht,  pp.  725  sq. ; 
Ewald  :  Alterthiimer  des  Voltes  Israel,  pp.  171  sq. ; 
Frankel  :  Das  mos.  talmud.  Eherecht,  [Breslau], 
1860;  [Saalschutz  :  A rchaologie  der  Hebraer,\i. 
173  sq.  ;  Hamburger  :  Real-Encyclopadie,  i.  pp. 
255-264 ;  Salvador  :  Histoire  des  institutions  de 
Mo'ise  et  du  peuple  hebreu,  1828,  ii.  pp.  319-384 ; 
Cellerier:  Esprit  de  la  legislation  de  Moise,  i. 
252,  256,  324  sq  ;  the  art.  Mariage,  in  Lichten- 
berger's  Encyclopedie  des  Sciences  Religieuses ; 
Benary:  De  Hebr.  Leviratu,  Berlin,  1835;  Red- 
slob  :  Leviratsehe,  Leipzig,  1836;  Kurtz:  Ehe  des 
Hosea,  Dorpat,  1859].  On  marriage  laws  and  cere- 
monies among  the  Mohammedans,  comp.  Lane  : 
Modern  Egypt,  London,  1836,  i.  pp.  115  sq.,  193 
sq.  ;  VON  Kremer  :  Cultur -geschichte  d.  Orients, 
1875,  i.  pp.  519  sq.  [See  also  J.  Bergel  :  Die 
Eheverhaltnisse  der  alien  Juden  im  Vergleiche  mit 
den  griechischen  und  romischen,  Leipzig,  1881, 
33   pp.]  RUETSCHI   (B.  PICK). 

MARRIOTT,  Wharton  Booth,  b.  1825;  d.  at 
Eton  College,  December,  1871.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oxford  ;  fellow  of  Exeter  College ;  from  1850 
till  death,  assistant  master  of  Eton  College.  He 
wrote  a  work  of  great  learning  upon  church  vest- 
ments (Vestiarium  Anglicanum,  London,  1867), 
and  contributed  extensively  to  Smith  and  Wace, 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  and  to  Smith 
and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY,  so  called  because 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  republication  of  Edward 
Fisher's  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  This  author 
was  an  English  High  Calvinist  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  noted  for  spirituality  and  learning ;  and 
his  book  was  originally  issued  in  1644.  It  con- 
sists of  religious  dialogues  of  an  original  and 
sprightly  kind,  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  guides  the  reader  safely  between  the 
Scvlla  and  Charybdis  of  Antinomian  error  and 
Xeonomian  heresy  (see  arts.).  A  copy  of  it  was 
brought  into  Scotland  by  an  English  Puritan  sol- 
dier, and  years  afterwards  found  by  Thomas  Bos- 
ton (see  art.),  who  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  several ;  and  so  it  was  republished 
in  1718,  with  a  commendatory  preface  by  Rev. 
James  Hog  of  Carnock.  The  book  displeased  the 
Neonomians  very  much,  and  they  were  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  their 
number,  principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews,  assailed 
it  in  hi.s  opening  sermon  at  the  synod  of  Fife, 
April,  1719  ;  and  a  "  committee  for  preserving  the 
purity  of  doctrine "  was  chosen  at  the  Assembly 
that  year,  whose  business  really  was  to  discredit 
the  book.  This  was  attempted  by  garbled  ex- 
tracts. In  their  report  in  1720  the  committee 
condemned  the  book  as  Antinomian,  and  the 
Assembly  approved.  Then  the  friends  of  the 
book  rallied  to  its  defence.  Twelve  men,  who 
were  called  "the  Representers,"  formally  called 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  anomaly  that 
it  had  condemned,  because  taught  in  the  book, 
propositions  which  were  couched  in  Scripture 
language,  and  others  which  were  expressly  taught 
in  their  symbolical  books.  The  Neonomians, 
however,  carried  the  day ;  and  in  the  Assembly 
of  1722  the  twelve  Representers  were  solemnly 
rebuked;  and  subsequently  every  effort. was  made 
by  the  Neonomians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of 
ministers  holding  the  Marrow  doctrines.  No 
action  was  taken  against  the  Representers,  and 
so  in  the  church  courts  the  controversy  ended. 
But  the  irritation  lasted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Secession  Church.  See  Hether- 
ington  :  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  chap, 
ix.,  American  edition,  pp.  342,  344-347 

MARSAY,  Charles  Hector  de  St.  George,  Mar- 
quis  de,  b.  in  Paris,  1688 ;  d.  at  Ambleben,  near 
Wolfenbiittel,  1746.  His  parents  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  early  emigrated  to  Germany. 
He  himself  began  his  career  as  a  lieutenant  in  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  regiment,  serving  in  the  Span- 
ish War  of  Succession;  but  in  1711  he  retired  to 
Schwarzenau  in  the  countship  of  Wittgenstein, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  asceticism  and  religious 
meditation.  From  1735  to  1742  he  lived  in  the 
castle  of  Hayn  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  fami- 
ly Von  Fleischbein.  He  afterwards  also  visited 
Arolsen,  Altona,  and  other  places.  His  writings 
(Freimuthige  und  christliche  Diskurse,  oder  Zeugniss 
ernes  Kmdes;  Uber  die  Magie ;  Wider  die  Herrnhuter, 
etc.)  are  of  less  consequence;  but  by  transplant- 
ing the  quietistic  mysticism  of  Bourignon,  Guyon, 
Berbot,  etc.,  to  Germany,  he  exercised  an  influ- 
ence which  became  visible  in  the  Berleburg  Bible. 
An  autobiography,  letters,  etc.,  are  found  in  manu- 
script in  the  church  archives  of  Coblentz.  See 
ttOEBEL :  Christ.  Leben.  M.  GOEBEL. 

MARSDEN,  Samuel,  the  "  Apostle  of  New  Zea- 
land;" b.  in  England,  1764,  of  humble  parentage; 
d.  in  Australia,  May  12,  1838.  He  was  a  trades- 
man at  Leeds,  and  at  first  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church,  but,  uniting  with  the  Church  of 
England,  studied  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Cam- 


bridge. In  1794  he  went  out  as  chaplain  to  the 
penal  colony  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia. Deviating  from  the  usual  course  of  missiona- 
ries, he  established  a  farm,  and  sought  to  train 
the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry.  On  a  visit  to 
England  in  1809,  he  appealed  for  missionaries  for 
the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  deaf  to  his  appeals  ;  but  two 
laymen,  William  Hall  and  John  King,  offered 
themselves,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  return 
journey.  Arriving  in  Australia,  Marsden  pur- 
chased a  small  vessel,  "  The  Active,"  at  his  own 
expense,  and  with  it  cruised  to  New  Zealand,  and 
established  a  mission ;  and,  though  he  retained 
his  residence  in  Australia,  visited  the  island  often, 
and  contributed  much  by  his  appeals  and  advice 
to  the  christianization  and  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ple. See  Miss  Yonge  :  Pioneers  and  Founders, 
pp.  216-240. 

MARS'  HILL,  so  called  because  Mars  was 
judged  upon  it  (Pausan.,  i.  28,  5),  north-west  of 
the  Acropolis,  is  commonly  called  the  Areopagus, 
and  forever  associated  with  Paul,  who  therefrom 
delivered  a  memorable  address  (Acts  xvii.  22-31). 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  highest  of  the  Athenian 
courts. 

MARSH,  Herbert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough ;  b.  Dec.  10,  1757,  at  Faversham,  Kent ;  d. 
at  Peterborough,  May  1,  1839.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  a  fel- 
lowship in  1782.  In  1807  he  became  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor  of  divinity  at  his  alma  mater; 
bishop  of  Llandaff  1816 ;  transferred  to  Peter- 
borough 1819.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Calvinism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  While  pro- 
fessor, he  substituted  English  for  Latin  in  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures.  His  biblical  works  are 
still  valuable:  The  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  considered,  Cambridge,  1792;  Lectures 
on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1828,  new  edition,  1838  ;  Lectures  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Old,  new  edition,  1840. 
But  best  of  all  is  his  translation,  with  notes,  of 
J.  D.  Michaelis  :  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1792-1801,  4  vols. 

MARSH,  James,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hartford,  Vfc., 
July  19,  1794;  d.  in  Colchester,  Vt.,  July  3, 1842. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1817,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1822  ;  in  1824 
was  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Virginia.  From  1826  to  1833  he 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  In 
1829  he  edited  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  pre- 
fixing a  remarkable  essay  upon  the  poet.  He  also 
translated  Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Bur- 
lington, 1823,  2  vols.  His  Remains,  with  memoir, 
appeared,  Boston,  1843,  2d  ed.,  1845. 

MARSHALL,  Stephen,  b.  at  Godmanchester  m 
Huntingdonshire,  Eng.,  at  an  unknown  date; 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  be- 
came minister  at  Wethersfield,  and  then  at  I  m- 
chingfield  in  Essex,  where  he  was  silenced  fcr 
nonconformity.  In  1G40  he  was  made  lecturer 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  Smectymnuan  Controversy  (see 
Edmund  Calamy)  with  Bishop  Hall  in  1641; 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643.  He  was  the  greatest  preacher 
of  his  times  and  the  most  popular  speaker.     He 
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was  an  active  man,  and  a  judicious  adviser  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord-Mayor,  and  the  Assembly,  more 
frequently  than  many  others  combined.  He  was 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  represented 
the  English  Parliament  in  Scotland  in  1643;  at- 
tended the  commissioners  of  Parliament  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644;  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Accommodation  in  1645;  attended  the 
commissioners  sent  to  the  king  at  Newcastle  for 
the  accommodation  of  peace  in  1646 ;  attended  the 
commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  1647  He  was  a  moderate  and  judicious  Pres- 
byterian under  Cromwell's  administration,  and  as 
an  acknowledged  chief  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  fundamen- 
tals as  a  basis  of  toleration,  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1654,  and  became  one 
of  the  Tryers.  He  died  in  November,  1655 ;  and 
his  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  were  shamefully  dug  up  at  the  Restoration. 

Large  numbers  of  his  sermons  on  special  occa- 
sions were  published.  These,  notwithstanding 
the  faults  in  method  and  style  characteristic  of 
the  times,  are  models  of  eloquence  and  fervor. 
Among  these  we  will  mention,  A  Peace-Offering 
to  God,  Sept.  7,  1641 ;  Reformation  and  Desolation, 
Dec.  22,  1641 ;  Meroz  cursed,  Feb.  23,  1641  (2) ; 
Song  of  Moses  the  Servant  of  God,  and  the  Song  of 
the  Lamb,  June  15,  1643  ;  Sacred  Panegyricls,  1644; 
Sermon  of  the  Baptizing  of  Infants,  1644;  Right 
Understanding  of  the  Times,  Dec.  30,  1646  ;  Unity 
of  the  Saints  with  Christ  the  Head,  April,  1652.  The 
only  systematic  work  he  published  was  A  Defence 
of  Infant  Baptism  against  John  Tombes,  London, 
1646,  4to,  pp.  256.  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

MARSHMAN,  Joshua,  one  of  the  first  Baptist 
and  most  distinguished  missionaries  to  India;  b. 
at  Westbury  Leigh,  Wiltshire,  Eng.,  April  20, 
1768 ;  d.  in  Serampore,  India,  Dec.  5,  1837.  He 
had  a  scanty  education,  but  early  developed  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  reading.  He  was  sent  to  the 
loom,  and  continued  till  his  twenty-sixth  year  a 
weaver  (his  father's  occupation).  In  1794,  having 
previously  been  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Shep- 
herd, he  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Bristol,  where 
he  found  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
classic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  languages.  Under 
Dr.  Ryland's  influence,  he  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  in  1799,  with  Mr.  Ward  and  two 
others,  sailed  for  India.  Not  being  permitted  to 
disembark  at  Calcutta,  they  landed  (Oct.  13)  at 
Serampore,  then  under  the  Danish  flag,  but  des- 
tined, by  their  labors  and  those  of  William  Carey, 
to  become  the  most  conspicuous  spiritual  centre 
in  the  country.  Here  for  nearly  forty  years  he 
continued  to  labor  in  the  pulpit  and  the  school, 
and  through  the  press,  for  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual elevation  of  the  natives. 

In  1800  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman  opened  two 
boarding-schools,  the  incomes  of  which  were  to 
be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  mission.  At  the 
close  of  two  years,  their  annual  revenue  amounted 
to  one  thousand  pounds,  and  in  1811  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  only  a  hundred  pounds  of  which 
Mr.  Marshman  reserved  for  himself.  He  began 
preaching  in  Bengalee  Oct  1,  1800.  His  services 
in  the  department  of  education  were  conspicuous; 
and  in  1818  he  issued,  with  Carey  and  Ward,  the 


prospectus  of  a  college  for  the  "instruction  of 
Asiatic,  Christian,  and  other  youth,  in  Eastern 
literature  and  European  science,"  which  was  estab- 
lished and  fostered  amidst  many  discouragements. 
It  was  chiefly  due  to  him  that  the  Serampore 
missionaries  undertook  the  publication  of  the  first 
periodical  work  in  February,  1818,  in  the  Benga- 
lee (the  Dig-durpun),  and  on  May  31,  1818,  the 
first  native  newspaper  (the  Sumachar-Durpun,  or 
"Mirror  of  News").  The  same  year,  he  began 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Friend  of  India  in 
English  (in  1820  changed  to  a  quarterly).  Mr. 
Marshman  likewise  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  native  tongues  by  the  preparation  of  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Mahratta  (1  vol..  1811)  and  Ben- 
galee (3  vols.)  languages.  In  1806  he  undertook 
the  study  of  the  Chinese,  with  the  purpose  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  that  language.  After 
fifteen  years  of  labor,  he  published  in  1822  a 
Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1814 
he  had  published  Clavis  Sinica,  or  "Key  to  the 
Chinese  Language." 

In  1826  Mr.  Marshman  visited  England.  The 
relations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Serampore  Mission  had  been  strained  for 
many  years ;  the  former  seeking  to  secure  control 
of  the  missionary  property,  which  the  mission- 
aries, who  had  won  it  by  their  self-denial,  and 
contributed  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
mission,  properly  refused  to  relinquish.  These  cir- 
cumstances deprived  his  visit  of  much  of  the  pleas- 
ure he  would  otherwise  have  had ;  and  he  gladly 
returned  in  1829  to  India,  but  still  pursued  by  the 
suspicions  and  attacks  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
which  imbittered  not  only  his  own  last  years,  but 
those  of  Carey  and  Ward.  On  June  9,  1834,  his 
old  associate  William  Carey  died,  and  he  was  left 
the  patriarch  of  the  famous  Serampore  Mission. 
His  health  was  completely  broken  up  after  that 
event,  and  his  mental  faculties  partially  failed. 
In  his  last  hours  he  prayed  in  Bengalee,  and  con- 
versed in  that  language  upon  spiritual  subjects. 

Dr.  Marshman  stood  in  close  relations  with 
Lords  Hastings,  Bentinck,  and  other  governors- 
general  of  India,  whose  sympathies  and  protec- 
tion he  secured  for  Serampore  and  its  enterprises. 
Brown  University  conferred  upon  him  in  1811,  as 
it  had  previously  done  on  Carey,  the  degree  of 
D.D.  One  of  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Gen. 
Havelock,  died  in  1882.  See  J.  C.  Marshman  : 
Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward, 
2  vols.,  London,  1859 ;  and  art.  India. 

MARSILIUS  PATAVINUS,  b.  at  Padua  between 
1270  and  1280;  studied  canon  law  and  philosophy 
in  his  native  city ;  and  was  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  1312,  which  presupposes  that  he 
had  taken  a  degree,  and  delivered  lectures  there. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Germany, 
at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  there  he 
died,  probably  in  1342.  While  in  Paris  he  wit- 
nessed the  contest  between  Boniface  VIII.  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  no  doubt  conversed  with 
many,  who,  in  that  conflict  between  Church  and 
State,  sided  with  the  king.  When,  then,  in  1323, 
the  contest  broke  out  between  John  XXII.  and 
Lewis  the  Bavarian,  he  himself  appeared  in  the 
arena  with  his  Defensor  pads,  —  a  most  audacious 
attack  on  the  papal  fabric,  which  just  at  that 
moment  stood  towering  victorious  in  all  its  splen- 
dor and  power.   The  work  (which  was  first  printed 
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at  Basel,  1522,  then  at  Frankfurt,  1592,  and  after- 
wards often)  consists  of  three  books.  The  first 
book  develops  the  idea  of  the  State ;  the  second, 
the  idea  of  the  Church;  and  the  third  sums  up 
the  whole  exposition  in  the  form  of  theses.  The 
polemical  centre  of  the  work  lies  in  the  second 
book,  -which,  by  a  series  of  trenchant  arguments, 
undermines  the  whole  foundation  on  which  the 
papal  power  is  built  up.  The  priest,  the  author 
says,  has  no  secular  power, — no  power  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  administration  of  the  Word  and 
the  sacraments  is  his  only  business.  All  his  power 
is  spiritual,  all  his  influence  moral.  All  priests, 
he  further  says,  are  essentially  equal  in  power  and 
dignity.  The  Xew  Testament  knows  no  difference 
between  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  and  no  differ- 
ence between  Peter  and  the  other  apostles.  The 
sole  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and  the  highest 
representation  of  this  Church  is  the  (Ecumenical 
Council.  The  work  was  by  the  author  presented 
to  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  policy;  but  his  policy  was  not 
successful.  Once  more  Marsilius  stepped  forward, 
opposing  the  Pope  on  occasion  of  the  divorce 
of  Margaretha  of  Tyrol  from  Johann  Heinrich  of 
Luxemburg,  and  her  marriage  with  Lewis  of 
Brandenburg,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Lewis.  He 
defended  the  emperor's  right  to  dissolve  her  first 
marriage ;  while  William  Occam  defended  the 
legitimacy  of  her  second  marriage,  in  spite  of  her 
relation  to  her  husband.  Both  treatises  have  been 
considered  spurious,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
See  Riezler  :  Die  literarischen  Widersacher  der 
Pdpste  zur  Zeit  Luclwig  des  Bayers,  1874;  and 
Carl  Muller  ;  Der  Kampf  Ludwigs  des  Bayern 
mil  der  ram.  Kurie,  1879.  O.  LECHLER. 

MARTENE,  Edmond,  b  at  St.  Jean  de  Lone, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dijon,  Dec.  22,  1654;  d.  at  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  in  Paris,  June  20,  1739.  In 
1672  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Rheims,  but  was  soon  after  removed  to  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pre's,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  advice  of  D'Achery  and  Mabillon,  and  which 
continued  his  headquarters,  though  at  various 
times  he  resided  at  Marmontier  and  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Caen  in  Rouen.  His  first  works, 
Commentarim  in  regulam  S.  P.  Benedicti  (Paris, 
1690),  De  antiquis  monachorum  ritibus  (Lyons,  1690), 
and  De  antiquis  ecclesice  ritibus  (Rouen,  1700),  were 
much  appreciated ;  but  it  was  especially  as  a  col- 
lector and  editor  of  old  literary  documents  that 
he  acquired  his  great  reputation.  Veterum  scrip- 
torum  et  mouumentorum  collectio  nova  (Rouen,  1700), 
a  continuation  of  D'Achery "s  Spicilegium,  was  his 
first  work  of  the  kind ;  but  after  a  journey  of 
several  years  through  various  parts  of  France,  in 
company  with  Doin  Ursium  Durand,  he  published 
his  great  works,  Thesaurus  noous  anecdolorum 
(Paris,  1717,  5  vols,  fol.)  and  Veterum  scriplorum 
et  mouumentorum  amplissima  collectio  (Paris,  1724- 
33,  9  vols.  fob).  He  also  continued  Mabillon 's 
Annates  ordinis  S.  Ben.  (torn.  vi.  1117-1157,  Paris, 
L 39)  and  Act.  Sand,  ordinis  S.  B.  See  Tassin 
Histpire  litteraire  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur, 
Paris,  1750-65,  6  vols.  albrecht  VOGEL. 

MARTIANAY,  Jean,  b.  at  St.  Sever-Cap,  in  Gas- 
cogne,  Dec.  30,  1647 ;  d.  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
hi  Paris,  June  16,  1717.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines  in  1668.  In  the  controversy 
with  Pezron,  which  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end 


by  the  peremptory  order  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  he  wrote  Defense  du  texte  he'breu  et  de  la 
chronologic  de  la  Vulgate  (Paris,  1689)  and  Contin- 
uation de  la  defense,  etc.  (Paris,  1693).  His  edition 
of  Jerome  (Paris,  1693-1706,  5  vols,  fob),  of 
which  the  first  volume  attracted  much  attention, 
while  the  others  proved  a  disappointment,  impli- 
cated him  in  a  very  bitter  controversy  with  Rich- 
ard Simon  (Lettres  critiques,  Basel,  1699)  and 
Johannes  Clericus  (Qucestiones  Hieronymiance,  Am- 
sterdam, 1700).  A  complete  list  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  refer  to  the  translation  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  is  found  in  Tassin  :  Histoire 
litteraire  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur,  Paris, 
1750-65,  6  vols.  G.  laubhann. 

MARTIN  is  the  name  of  five  popes.  —  Martin 
I.  (649-653)  was  ordained,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  without  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  election  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
Constans  II. ;  and  as  he  shortly  after,  at  a  synod  of 
the  Lateran,  condemned  not  only  monotheletism, 
but  also  the  imperial  edict  which  forbade  all  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  subject,  the  emperor  ordered 
Olympius,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  send  the  Pope 
a  captive  to  Constantinople.  Olympius  also  en- 
tered Rome  with  an  army ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  —  probably  because  the  exarch  dreamed 
of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Italian 
empire,  and  hoped  for  the  aid  of  the  Pope — -Mar- 
tin remained  free  and  unhurt.  Olympius  died 
soon  after,  however ;  and  his  successor,  Theodore 
Calliopa,  dragged  the  Pope  from  the  Church  of  the 
Lateran,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Constantino- 
ple. After  an  imprisonment  of  ninety-three  days, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  imperial  court,  and 
with  great  brutality  condemned  to  death.  On  the 
instance  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment;  and  in 
March,  655,  he  was  carried  to  Cherson,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  16,  same  year.  His  letters  are  found 
in  Man\si  :  Con.  Coll.,  x.  pp.  790  and  1170;  Jak- 
fe:  Regesta  Pont.  Rom.,  p.  161;  Baron'ius  :  An- 
nates, a.  a.,  649;  his  life,  in  Muratori:  Rer. 
Ital.  Script  ,  iii.  pars  i.  —  Martin  II.  See  Mari- 
nus  I.  —  Martin  III.  See  Marixus  II. —  Martin 
IV.  (Feb.  22,  1281-March  28,  12S5).  Simon  de 
Brion,  a  native  of  Touraine,  an  occupant  of  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  positions,  first  in  Rouen  and 
afterwards  in  Tours,  was  in  1260  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  France  by  Louis  IX.,  and  in  1261  made 
a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  As  papal  legate  he  car- 
ried on  the  negotiations  with  Charles  of  Anjou 
concerning  his  assumption  of  the  crown  of  Sicily ; 
and  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Charles,  then 
king  of  Sicily,  that  the  turbulent  conclave  after 
the  dea.th  of  Nicholas  III.  elected  Cardinal  Simon 
pope.  In  honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Martin  IV.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  appoint  King  Charles  "  senator  "  of  Rome ; 
and,  in  order  to  support  his  claim  on  Greece,  he 
put  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  Palfeologus, 
under  the  ban,  though  he  thereby  brought  all  ne- 
gotiations for  a  union  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  to  a  sudden  end.  But  March 
31,  1282,  the  Sicilian  vesper  took  place.  Charles 
not  only  lost  his  crown,  but  also  his  influence  m 
Rome,  where  a  "  tribune  "  was  elected  in  his  stead ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  complete  submission 
that  the  Pope  escaped  from  the  storm  winch  over- 
took his  ally.     See  his  biographies  in  Mukatori  : 
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Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  iii.  pars  i. ;  Duchesne  :  His- 
toire  de  tons  les  cardinaux  francais  (Paris,  1660), 
and  Histoire  de  chancelliers  de  France  (Paris, 
1680).  —  Martin  V.  (Nov.  11, 1417-Feb.  20,1431). 
Oddo  Colonna  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent 
VII- ,  and  charged  by  Alexander  V  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  Hus's  appeal.  After  the  deposition 
of  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII., 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Pope,  and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Con- 
stance, Nov.  21,  1417  The  reform  of  the  church 
in  head  and  members,  which  was  the  great  task 
laid  upon  his  shoulders,  he  very  cunningly  evaded, 
—  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  working 
according  to  peculiar  regulations,  by  confining  the 
discussion  to  certain  general  points,  by  concluding 
particular  concordats  with  each  state,  etc.  His 
solemn  promise  to  call  a  new  council  within  five 
years  he  also  evaded ;  for,  though  the  council  was 
actually  called  and  opened  in  Paris  in  1423,  it  was 
dissolved  in  February,  1424,  without  having  done 
any  thing.  To  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  did 
not  enter  until  September,  1420,  he  brought  peace 
and  order ;  and  in  his  personal  habits  he  was  un- 
pretentious and  parsimonious.  He  was,  however, 
not  so  very  scrupulous  in  his  method  of  amassing 
wealth,  and  still  less  so  in  the  way  of  using  it. 
When  he  died,  most  of  the  great  offices  and  bene- 
fices of  the  church  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
relatives.  His  bulls  are  found  in  Maxsi:  Con. 
Coll.,  xxviii.  Biographies  of  him  were  written  by 
Cirocco  (Foligno,  1638),  Cantelori  (Rome, 
1641),  and  in  Muratori  :  Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  iii. 
pars  ii.  See  arts.  Benedict  XIII.,  John  Hus, 
and  Council  of  Constance.  r.  zopffel. 

MARTIN  OF  BRAGA  or  DUMIA  (S.  Marti- 
nus  Bracarensis  sice  Dumiensis).  Of  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man,  only  a  few  notices  have  come 
down  to  us,  scattered  about  in  his  own  works  and 
in  those  of  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  v.  38 : 
Mirac.  Mart.,  i.  11),  Venantius  Fortunatus  (Ad 
Martinum  Gallic),  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (De  Veris 
III.,  22,  and  Hist.  Suevorum).  He  was  born  in 
Pannonia  about  510,  became  monk,  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  visited  Palestine, 
and,  having  fallen  in  with  some  Spanish  pil- 
grims there,  went  in  551  as  a  missionary  to  north- 
western Spain,  the  present  Galicia,  at  that  time 
inhabited  by  the  half-Arian,  half-Pagan  Sueves. 
There  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Dumia,  of 
which  he  was  first  abbot,  then  bishop ;  and  under 
Theodomir  (559-570)  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Braga.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
but  must  fall  somewhere  between  580  and  589. 
(See  Act.  Sanct.,  March  20.)  He  wrote  on  canon 
law  and  ethics:  some  letters  and  verses  by  him  are 
also  extant.  His  principal  work  is  his  Collectio 
Orienlalium  Canonwn  s.  Capitula  Martini,  a  collec- 
tion of  canons  of  Greek  and  Spanish  synods,  pub- 
lished by  Mansi  (Cone.  Coll..  ix.),  Aguirre  (Cone. 
Hisp.,  ii.),  and  others.  See  Maassen  :  Geschichte 
der  Quellen  des  kanon.  Rechts,  1870,  i.  pp.  862  sqq. 
His  ethical  works,  Formula  Iwnestce  vitce,  Libellus  de 
Moribus,  De  Superbia,  etc.,  have  had  the  peculiar 
fate  that  several  of  them  for  centuries  have  gone 
under  the  name  of  Seneca.  See  Haase,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Seneca's  works,  Leipzig,  1852.  Of  great 
interest  are  his  treatise  De  Pascha,  first  published 
in  Toma.io  Salazar  :  Martyrol.  Hisp.,  ii.,  and  the 
treatise  accompanying  his  letter  to  Bishop  Pole- 


mius  of  Astorga,  concerning  the  history  of  the 
baptismal  formula,  first  published  in  Florez  :  Es- 
pana  Sagrada,  xv.  See  Gams  :  Kirchengeschichte 
Spaniens,  ii.  WAGENMANN. 

MARTIN  OF  TOURS,  Saint,  b.  at  Sabaria,  in 
Pannonia,  319  ;  d.  at  Candes,  in  Gaul,  400.  His 
parents  were  Pagans ;  and  by  his  father,  a  tribunus 
miletum,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  army.  But 
his  inclination  led  him  towards  the  Christian 
church  and  a  life  of  asceticism  and  meditation ; 
and,  after  a  few  years'  service  in  Gaul,  he  gave  up 
the  military  career,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Hilary  of  Poitiers.  On  a  visit  to  his  home  he 
converted  his  mother;  but  his  zeal  against  the 
Arians  roused  persecution  against  him,  both  in  his 
native  country  and  in  Milan.  In  360,  after  living 
for  some  time  as  a  hermit  in  the  Island  of  Galli- 
naria,  near  Genoa,  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  set- 
tled near  Poitiers;  from  which  settlement  soon 
sprung  up  the  monasterium  Locociagense  (Licuge), 
the  oldest  monastic  institution  in  Gaul.  In  375 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Tours ;  and  though  as  a 
bishop  he  carried  on  with  energy  and  dignity  all 
the  secular  business  of  his  office,  he  continued  to 
live  as  a  monk,  and  founded  on  the  bank  of  the 
Loire  the  famous  monastery  of  Marmontier.  His 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the  pale  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  was,  indeed,  felt  throughout  the  whole 
country.  He  is  the  founder  of  monasticism  in 
Gaul,  and  he  contributed  very  much  to  the  extir- 
pation of  Paganism  in  the  country.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  France,  also  of  Mayence 
and  Wiirzburg ;  and  the  date  of  his  death  (Nov. 
11)  is  celebrated  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  See 
J.  Chr.  Fromman  :  De  ansere  Martiniano,  Leip- 
zig, 1720.  He  has  left  no  literary  monument :  the 
so-called  Confessio  (Gallandi  :  Ribl.  patr.,  vii.) 
is  evidently  spurious.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
pupil,  Sulpicius  Severus,  partially,  as  the  author 
asserts,  from  his  own  notes,  and  forms  a  very  cu- 
rious specimen  of  ecclesiastical  writing.  Gregory 
of  Tours  describes  in  his  Miraculorum  Sanctissimi 
Martini,  libri  iv.,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
six  miracles  which  the  saint  wrought  after  his 
death.  Poetical  lives  of  him  were  written  by  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris  and  Venantius  Fortunatus.  See 
Martene:  Thes.anec.  See  also  Achilles  Dupuy: 
Geschichte  des  heiligen  Martins,  Schaffhausen,  1855 
(Roman-Catholic).      Hermann  weingarten. 

MARTIN,  David,  b.  at  Revel  in  1639;  studied 
philosophy  at  Nismes,  and  theology  in  the  acade- 
my of  Puy-Laurens,  but  left  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Utrecht,  then  professor  of 
theology  at  Deventer,  and  finally  minister  at  The 
Hague,  where  he  died  in  1721.  He  published 
three  volumes  of  sermons,  and  several  polemical 
and  apologetical  treatises ;  but  his  principal  works 
are,  Le  nouveau  Testament  explique  par  des  notes 
courtes  et  claires  (Utrecht,  1696),  Histoire  du  vieux 
et  du  noureau  Testament  (Amsterdam,  1700),  and 
his  revision  of  the  Genevan  translation  of  the  Bible 
(Amsterdam,  1707,  2  vols,  folio),  which,  accepted 
by  the  synod  of  Leuwarden  (1710),  and  after- 
wards revised  by  Osterwald,  is  still  much  used  in 
France.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

MARTIN  MARPRELATE  CONTROVERSY, 
The,  was  occasioned  by  a  series  of  seven  tracts,  in 
which,  with  much  wit,  the  prelacy  of  the  English 
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Church  was  attacked.  The  tracts  appeared  be- 
tween November,  1588,  and  July,  1589,  under  the 
manifest  pseudonyme  of  Martin  Marprelate,  Gentle- 
man, and  were  printed  secretly,  and  at  the  risk  of 
life.  Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of,  the  mystery  of  their  appearance,  they  obtained 
a  wide  circulation,  and  awakened  a  storm  of 
opposition.  Their  author  was  a  vigorous  defend- 
er of  the  extremest  independency.  Dr.  Dexter 
ascribes  their  authorship  to  Henry  Barrowe,  and 
their  publication  to  John  Penry.  See  his  Con- 
gregationalism as  seen  in  its  Literature,  Lect.  iii. 
pp.  131-202. 

MARTIN,  Sarah,  philanthropist,  b.  at  Caister, 
near  Great  Yarmouth,  June,  1791 ;  d.  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  Oct.  15, 1843.  By  trade  a  dressmaker, 
and  destitute  of  the  refinement,  social  position, 
and  education  of  Mrs.  Frye,  she  yet  was  able, 
almost  unassisted,  to  do  a  great  work  among  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  Yarmouth.  As 
early  as  1810  her  interest  was  excited  by  the 
prisoners  there ;  but  it  was  not  until  1819  that 
she  ventured  to  visit  them,  finally  giving  up  one 
entire  day  in  each  secular  week  to  that  purpose. 
In  1820  she  began  Sunday  services  among  them. 
Up  to  1832  she  read  printed  sermons  to  them, 
but  from  1832  to  1837,  original  ones;  but  after, 
her  boldness  increasing,  she  preached  extempore. 
She  obtained  work  for  the  prisoners,  collected  a 
fund  for  their  assistance  upon  discharge,  taught 
them,  and  also  those  in  the  workhouse.  In  1826 
she  fell  heir  to  ten  pounds  yearly,  whereupon 
she  gave  up  dressmaking,  and  devoted  her  whole 
time  to  her  philanthropic  work.  But  she  was 
compelled  to  live  in  great  poverty.  In  1841  the 
corporation  of  Yarmouth  granted  her  an  annuity 
of  twelve  pounds.  See  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  the  Late  Miss  Sarah  Martin  of  Great  Yarmouth 
and  her  Private  Journals  (Yarmouth,  1844), 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Miss  S.  M. 
(Yarmouth,  1845),  and  especially  The  Edinburgh 
llevieto  for  April,  1847  (pp.  320-340). 

MARTINALIA.     See  Martinmas. 

MARTINIUS,  Matthias,  b.  at  Freienhagen,  in 
the  countship  of  Waldeck,  1572  ;  d.  at  Kirchtimke, 
near  Bremen,  1630.  He  studied  theology  at  Her- 
horn,  under  Piscator,  and  was  appointed  court- 
preacher  at  Dillenburg  1595,  professor  at  Herborn 
1596,  preacher  at  Emden  1607,  and  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Bremen  1610.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  synod  of  Dort  1618,  and  represented  there 
the  mildest  form  of  the  anti-Arminian  party.  As 
a  theological  writer  he  was  very  prolific  (dog- 
matical, polemical,  etc.) ;  but  his  principal  work 
is  his  Lexicon  philolofjico-etymologicum,  Bremen, 
1623,  which  is  still  used.  mallet. 

MARTINMAS,  Festival  of,  Nov.  11,  in  honor  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  In  Germany  the  festival 
is  called  Martinalia.  Luther  derives  his  first 
name  from  his  being  born  on  St.  Martin's  Day. 
"In  England  and  Scotland  the  winter's  provis- 
ions were  in  olden  days  cured  and  stored  up  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  and  were  hence  called  a 
man" 

MARTYN,  Henry,  one  of  the  most  devout  and 
noble  missionaries  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
Wmrch;  b.  at  Truro,  Eng.,  Feb.  18,  1781 ;  d.  at 
tocat  Persia,  Oct.  16, 1812.  His  father,  who  had 
once  been  a  miner,  rose  to  a  place  of  comparative 
ease  as  chief  clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  able  to  send 


his  son  to  the  grammar-school,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  attend  till  1797,  when  he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  developed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  mathematics,  and  in  1801  achieved  the 
highest  academical  honor,  that  of  senior  wran- 
gler. This  high  distinction  failed  to  satisfy  his 
mind ;  and  with  regard  to  it  he  wrote, "  I  obtained 
my  highest  wishes,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that 
I  had  grasped  a  shadow."  In  1802  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  taking  the  first  prize 
in  Latin  prose  composition.  His  college  subse- 
quently elected  him  twice  public  examiner.  In 
1802  Mr.  Martyn  formed  the  resolution  of  devot- 
ing his  life  to  missionary  labors.  To  this  state  of 
mind  he  had  been  brought,  in  part,  by  the  perus- 
al of  the  biography  and  diary  of  David  Brainerd, 
with  whose  life  his  own  had  much  in  common. 
They  both  developed  a  fervid  piety,  devoted  them- 
selves with  their  whole  soul  to  the  work  of  mis- 
sions, wrote  diaries  which  are  replete  with  the 
records  of  rich  spiritual  experiences,  and  died  at 
an  early  age,  leaving  behind  examples  which  have 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  others.  Mr.  Martyn  offered  himself  to  the 
Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East;  but, 
suffering  from  pecuniary  losses  which  gave  him 
some  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  a  sister,  he 
ultimately  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  had  served  from  1803  as  the 
curate  of  Mr.  Simeon  at  Cambridge ;  and  July  17, 
1805,  sailed  for  his  new  home,  actuated  purely  by 
spiritual  motives,  and  leaving  behind  him  rare 
opportunities  for  establishing  a  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  securing  a  position  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. The  words  of  his  diary  of  Sept.  23,  written 
as  the  vessel  was  passing  out  of  sight  of  Europe, 
indicate  well  the  measure  of  his  consecration : 
"  We  are  just  to  the  south  of  all  Europe,  and  I 
bid  adieu  to  it  forever,  without  a  wish  of  ever 
revisiting  it,  and  still  less  with  a  desire  of  taking 
up  my  rest  in  the  strange  land  to  which  I  am 
going.  Ah,  no  :  farewell,  perishing  world  !  To 
me  to  live  shall  be  Christ,"  etc. 

On  April  21,  1806,  Mr.  Martyn 's  "eyes  were 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  India."  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  idolatry  was  very 
painful.  "  The  sight  of  men  and  women  all 
idolaters  makes  me  shudder,  as  if  in  the  domin- 
ion of  hell."  On  another  occasion  he  writes,  of 
seeing  natives  bow  before  a  hideous  image:  "I 
shivered  as  if  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  hell."  He  did  not  go  to  his  station, 
Dinapore,  till  Sept.  13.  In  the  mean  time  he 
remained  at  Calcutta.  His  tolerant  Christian 
spirit  was  displayed  in  the  cordial  friendship 
which  sprung  up  between  himself  and  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries.  In  1806  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Carey,  wrote,  "A  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Martyn, 
is  lately  arrived,  who  is  possessed  of  a  truly  mis- 
sionary spirit.  .  We  take  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether, and  go  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends  " 
(Marshman's  Life  of  Carey,  etc.,  i.  p.  246).  At 
another  time,  writing  in  regard  to  sending  a  Bap- 
tist missionary  to  Patna,  he  said,  "  Wherever  Mr. 
Martyn  is  placed,  he  will  save  us  the  expense  ot  a 
missionary"  (i.  p.  250). 

Mr.  Martyn's  work  in  India  was  accomplished 
at  the  military  stations  of  Dinapore  and  Cawn- 
pore,  and  within  the  space  of  less  than  four  years 
and  a  half.      In  addition  to  his  labors  among  the 
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soldiers  and  English  residents,  he  preached  to 
the  natives,  and  prepared  translations  in  the  ver- 
nacular. Endowed  with  rare  linguistic  talents, 
and  fully  consecrated  to  his  work,  he  speedily 
became  fluent  in  the  Hindostanee ;  and  his  preach- 
ing was  so  attractive,  that,  at  the  time  his  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  quit  Cawnpore,  he  had  as 
high  as  eight  hundred  in  his  audiences. 

Mr.  Martyn's  most  permanent  influence  was 
exerted  through  his  translations.  He  had  by 
Feb.  24,  1807,  already  completed  a  translation  of 
a  part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the 
vernacular,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Parables.  In  March,  1808,  he 
completed  a  Hindostanee  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  said  to  be  very  idiomatic.  At 
the  urgency  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Martyn  also  under- 
took the  supervision  of  a  Persian  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  this  task  he  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful, and  his  version  was  referred  back  to  him 
for  revision.  He  lived  to  make  it,  but  the  effort 
cost  him  his  life.  Never  strong,  his  health  gave 
way  in  1810  ;  so  that  he  determined  to  take  a  trip 
back  to  England  in  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  when 
the  rejection  of  his  Persian  version  induced  him 
to  follow  the  hint  of  combining,  in  a  journey  to 
Persia,  recreation  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
revision  of  the  Persian  Testament.  Starting  with 
alacrity  in  January,  1811,  Mr.  Martyn  reached 
Shiraz,  where  he  not  only  finished  the  Persian 
New  Testament  (Feb.  12,  1812),  but  made  a  Per- 
sian version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  calls  "  a  sweet 
employment  that  caused  six  weary  moons,  which 
waxed  and  waned  since  its  commencement,  to 
pass  unnoticed."  The  learning  of  this  faithful 
Christian  translator,  and  his  courage  and  skill  in 
disputing  with  the  Mohammedans,  awakened  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  city,  and  aroused  the 
Moojtuhid,  or  professor  of  Mohammedan  law,  to 
engage  in  a  public  dispute  with  him.  The  pro- 
fessor followed  the  discussion  up  with  a  tract  in 
defence  of  Mohammedanism,  to  which  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn replied  in  an  equally  spirited  and  more  learned 
defence  of  Christianity.  Anxious  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, Mr.  Martyn  directed  his  steps  to  Tebriz,  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  British  minister,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  On 
this  journey  his  body  was  racked  with  fever  and 
chills,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
Tebriz  he  was  kindly  cared  for,  and  here,  likewise, 
engaged  in  animated  discussion  with  the  Moham- 
medans, risking  his  life  by  the  fearless  confession 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  Mr.  Martyn  failed 
to  put  his  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  but  left  it  with  Sir  Gore,  who  did 
it  for  him,  and  afterwards  saw  it  through  the 
press.  Mr.  Martyn  then  turned  his  horse's  head 
toward  Constantinople,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away.  This  journey  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Central  Asia  possesses  a  singular  interest.  It 
was  a  race  for  life.  His  diary  contains  the  pa- 
thetic notes  he  jotted  down  by  the  -way.  "I 
beguiled  the  hours  of  the  night  by  thinking  of 
the  Fourteenth  Psalm,  especially  the  connection 
of  the  last  three  verses  with  the  preceding." 
Such  are  some  of  the  records.  Fever  and  ague 
had  his  system  completely  in  their  grasp,  and 
pierced  it  with  unspeakable  pains  and  weariness. 
With  unflagging  heroism  the  sufferer  pushed  on  ; 


but  he  lost  the  battle,  dying  in  Tocat  amongst 
strangers,  and  with  no  friendly  hand  to  care  for 
his  wants.  His  early  death  at  thirty-one  de- 
prived India  of  one  of  her  most  zealous*  benefac- 
tors, and  England  of  one  whom  she  has  no  reason 
to  refuse  a  place  among  her  many  great  dead. 
Mr.  Martyn's  body  rests  in  the  Armenian  ceme- 
tery at  Tocat.  Mr.  Rich,  Erfglish  resident  at 
Bagdad,  raised  in  1823  a  monument  over  the 
grave,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  To  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn,  an  English  clergyman  and  missionary, 
a  pious,  learned,  and  faithful  servant,  whom,  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  native  land,  the  Lord  here 
called  to  his  eternal  joy,  A.D.  1812."  See  Ser- 
mons of  Henry  Martyn,  American  edition,  Boston, 
1822  ;  Sargent  :  Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Martyn, 
B.D.,  London,  1819,  and  often  since,  e.g.,  1881; 
J.  B.  Wilberforce  :  Journal  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Martyn,  Lond.,  1827,  2  vols. ;  C.  D.  Bell  : 
Henry  Martyn,  New  York,  1881.     D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

MARTYR  and  CONFESSOR.  The  Greek  word 
fiaprvp  or  iiaprvp  denotes  simply  "  a  witness,"  and 
is  often  used  in  that  sense  in  Scripture  (Matt, 
xviii.  16 ;  Mark  xiv.  63,  etc.).  But  when  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  began, 
and  a  Christian  at  any  moment  might  be  called 
upon  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by 
sacrificing  his  life,  the  word  rapidly  assumed  that 
technical  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  used 
(Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13,  xvii.  6).  As,  how- 
ever, the  conflict  extended,  and  the  State  officially 
placed  itself  at  the  head  of  Paganism,  the  mere 
profession  of  Christianity  might  expose  a  man  to 
the  dangers  of  torture,  banishment,  etc. ;  and 
those  who  underwent  such  sufferings  willingly 
and  unhesitatingly,  without  retracting,  or  conceal- 
ing, or  prevaricating,  were  honored  as  "  confess- 
ors." Both  terms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 

MARTYRS,  The  Forty,  a  title  in  the  martyrolo- 
gies,  referring  to  those  forty  soldiers  at  Sebaste  in 
Armenia,  who  in  320,  during  the  reign  of  Licinius, 
were  placed,  by  the  order  of  Lysias  the  command- 
er, naked,  on  a  pond  covered  with  ice,  and  kept 
there  during  the  whole  night,  because,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Their 
corpses  were  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  strewn  on 
the  waters.  Basil  of  Csesarea,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom,  Gaundentius  of  Brescia,  and  Ephraim 
Syrus  often  mention  the  event  in  their  homilies. 
See  Petrus  de  Natalibus  :  Calalogus  Sand., 
Lyons,  1508 ;  Baronius  :  Martyrologlum  Koma- 
num,  Mayence,  1631 ;  Ruinart  :  Acta  Martyrum, 
Amsterdam,  1713;  Gorres  :  Licinius  Christen- 
verfolqwiq,  1875.  L.  HELLER. 

MARUTHAS,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Tagrit  in 
Mesopotamia.  In  403  he  journeyed  to  Constanti- 
nople to  urge  Arcadius  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Persian  emperor 
Yezdegerd,  and  again,  in  the  year  following,  on 
behalf  of  his  banished  friend  Chrysostom.  Later 
on,  Theodosius  II.  sent  him  to  Yezdegerd  to  urge 
the  cessation  of  persecution,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  Roman  Empire.  Maruthas  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Persian  monarch,  that  the 
latter  was  almost  converted.  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Persian  martyrs,  pub- 
lished by  Assemani,  Acta  Martyrum  Orientalium, 
Rome,  1748,  translated  into  German  by  Zingerle, 
Insbruck,  1838.  E.  NESTLE. 
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MA'RY  Mapia,  or  Mapia/i,  is  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Miriam,  which  occurs  (Exod.  xv.  20 ; 
Num.  xii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  4)  as  the  name  of  the  poet- 
ess and  prophetess,  sister  of  Moses. 

1.  The  mother  of  our  Lord.  She  is  not  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospels ;  and  the  worship  of 
■which  she  afterwards  became  the  subject  has  no 
foundation  in  the  New  Testament.  She  is  first 
mentioned  as  the  espoused  of  Joseph  the  carpen- 
ter, of  the  house  of  David  (Luke  i.  27).  The 
real  meaning  of  the  words  of  her  son  (Luke  ii. 
4))  she  understands  as  little  as  Joseph.  At 
Cana  she  tries  to  induce  Jesus  to  show  his 
power,  and  is  severely  rebuked  (John  ii.  1—12). 
In  the  face  of  the  open  disbelief  of  the  brethren 
of  Jesus,  she  remains  passive ;  and  his  words  of 
blame  touch  also  her  (Matt.  xii.  46-50  ;  Mark  iii. 
31-35;  Luke  viii.  19-23).  Deeply  impressive,  and 
genuinely  moving,  she  appears  when  standing 
under  the  cross ;  and  the  words  with  which  Jesus 
recommends  her  to  John  prove  the  tenderness 
he  felt  for  her  (John  xix.  25-27).  After  the  as- 
cension, she  moves  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles 
as  one  of  the  faithful  (Acts  i.  14).  The  ques- 
tion whether,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  she  lived 
in  a  real  marriage  with  Joseph,  and  bore  children 
to  him,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels,  not  even 
the  angel's  greeting  (Luke  i.  28),  which  raises 
her  above  the  purely  human  sphere.  On  the 
contrary,  the  words  of  Jesus  (Luke  xi.  27,  28) 
contain  a  warning  against  any  exaggerated  en- 
thusiasm for  her. 

Various  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  the  rise 
of  such  an  enthusiasm.  First,  there  was  a  chris- 
tological  interest  at  play.  The  clearer  the  idea 
of  the  god-man  developed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  church,  the  more  natural,  not  to  say  neces- 
sary, it  must  seem,  that  the  reverence  for  him 
was  extended  also  to  his  mother.  She  was  the 
condition  of  his  humanity,  and  on  his  humanity 
depended  the  whole  work  of  redemption.  Next, 
the  passion  for  asceticism,  more  especially  for 
unmarried  life  (which,  after  the  fourth  century, 
spread  rapidly  in  Christendom),  found  in  Mary 
its  type  of  virginity.  Tertullian  says,  without 
any  qualification  (De  monogam.,  viii.),  that  it 
"  was  a  virgin,  about  to  marry  once  for  all  after 
her  delivery,  who  gave  birth  to  Christ  in  order 
that  each  title  of  sanctity  might  be  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  parentage,  by  means  of  a  mother  who 
was  both  virgin,  and  wife,  of  one  husband." 
Basil  acknowledges  (Horn,  in  Chr.  Generationem, 
5)  that  the  literal  sense  of  Matt.  i.  25  is  in  favor 
of  that  view  ;  but  he  adds  that  the  view  itself 
has  something  repulsive  to  the  pious  feeling, 
hpiphanius  goes  stili  farther  {Hair.  78),  attack- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Antidicomarianites,  those 
who  maintained,  that,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
Jlary  lived  in  true  wedlock  with  Joseph,  and 
bore  children  to  him ;  and  Jerome  designates 
We  perpetua  virginitate  Marice)  Helvidius,  who 
held  the  Antidicomarianite  view,  as  a  Herostra- 
tos,  destroying-  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that 
is,  the  virginal  womb  of  Mary.  In  opposition  to 
such  heretical  notions,  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  was  explained  as  a  merely  formal 
inarriase  to  conceal  the  mystery  of  the  virginal 
birth  from  the  prince  of  this  world ,  and  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  considered  either  as  chil- 
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dren  of  Joseph  by  a  first  wife  (Epiphanius), 
or  as  cousins  of  Jesus,  sons  of  Alary,  the  sister 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (Jerome).  While 
Tertullian  (De  came  Christi,  23)  and  Origen 
(Horn.  14  in  Luc.)  maintain  that  the  birth  of 
Jesus  was  a  natural  process,  by  which  the  womb 
of  Mary  was  closed,  the  church-fathers  after  the 
fourth  century  assert  (probably  occasioned  by 
Jovinian)  that  Mary  was  and  remained  a  virgin, 
as  well  after  as  before  his  birth,  and  that  she  bore 
her  son  "with  closed  womb."  The  prototype  of 
this  wonder  they  found  in  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  temple,  which,  according  to  Ezek.  xii  v.  1-3, 
should  remain  closed  forever,  because  Jehovah 
once  passed  through  it  (Ambrose  :  De  institut. 
Virginis,  c.  8,  No.  52  ;  Ep.  ad  Siricinus,  Nos.  4,  5 ; 
Jerome  :  Adv.  Pelagianos,  ii.  4);  and  the  miracu- 
lous in  the  process  they  explained  by  referring 
to  the  entrance  of  the  risen  Christ  through  the 
closed  door  into  the  room  where  the  disciples 
were  assembled  (Gaudentius  of  Brescia:  Ser- 
mo  ix. ;  Gregory  the  Great  :  Horn,  in  Evangel., 
ii.  26). 

These  views  were  embodied  in  a  series  of 
apocryphal  narratives  intended  to  supplement 
the  meagre  information  given  by  the  Gospels  con: 
cerning  the  infancy  and.  youth  of  Christ.  The 
most  important  of  those  narratives  is  the  Prot- 
evangelium  Jacobi,  printed  in  Cod.  Apocryph.,  New 
Testament,  by  Thilo  (i.  159)  and  by  Fabricius 
(i.  66).  But  though,  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  this  whole  literature  of  legends  was  con- 
demned by  the  decrees  of  Gelasius,  many  of  its 
details,  nevertheless,  crept  into  the  tradition  of 
the  church,- — such  as  the  names  of  Joachim  and 
Anne,  the  education  of  Mary  in  the  temple,  the 
formal  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary  when 
Joseph  was  already  ninety  years  old,  etc.,  —  and 
all  traits  which  served  to  support  the  belief  in 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  were  eagerly 
adopted.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  glorifica- 
tion which  was  lavished  on  her  character  and 
history,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  people 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  worship  her,  or  to  pray 
to  her.  She  was  a  saint,  but  she  was  not  with- 
out her  faults  and  shortcomings.  The  Qucest.  et 
Respons.  ad  orthodoxos,  of  the  fifth  century,  is, 
indeed,  the  first  attempt  of  retouching,  by  means 
of  a  tricky  exegesis,  the  picture  drawn  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  As,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Pagans  began  to  enter  the  church 
in  great  masses,  naturally  carrying  along  with 
them  the  great  bulk  of  their  Pagan  ideas,  a  gen- 
eral though  instinctive  demand  for  a  female  prin- 
ciple in  the  deity  became  active  in  the  church. 
The  Gnostic  doctrine  of  syzygies  is  an  evidence : 
the  sect  of  the  Collyridians  is  another.  The  real 
turning-point,  however,  in  the  development  of 
Mariolatry,  was  the  Nestorian  controversy.  It 
began  with  the  question  whether  Mary  could  be 
called  deoroKog,  "  mother  of  God,"  or  only  xptoro- 
tokos,  "  mother  of  Christ."  Nestorius  denied  her 
right  to  the  title  deoToang;  but  he  was  condemned 
by  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  431.  And  when  the 
Fathers  who  had  defended  the  "  mother  of  God  " 
left  the  assembly-room,  they  were  accompanied 
through  the  illumined  city  to  their  stopping- 
places  with  torchlights  and  incense-burning. 
From  that  moment  the  worship  of  Mary  may  be 
considered  as  established,  and  it  increased  with 
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every  century.  In  one  of  his  laws  (Lib.  I.,  Cod. 
tit.  27  de  offic.  draet.  Afric,  i.  1)  Justinian  prays 
to  her  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Narses,  the  general,  expected  from  her  the  desig- 
nation of  the  right  moment  of  making  an  attack 
(Evagrius  :  Hist.  EccL,  iv.  24).  In  008  Boni- 
face IV  dedicated  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  to 
Maria  ad  Martyres,  and  thus  the  Christian  Olym- 
pus superseded  the  Pagan. 

The  iconoclastic  controversies  contributed  still 
further  to  the  spreading  and  consolidation  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin.  After  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  (787),  images  of  her  became  very  frequent 
in  churches  and  houses,  in  the  streets,  and  along 
the  roads.  Candles  were  lighted,  and  incense 
was  burnt  in  front  of  them.  Real  portraits  of 
her  also  existed.  The  most  celebrated  was  that 
painted  by  St.  Luke.  Spain  and  Italy  possessed 
several  painted  by  angels.  Some  of  them  were 
black,  according  to  Canticles  i.  5:  most  of  them 
wrought  miracles.  In  the  eleventh  century  a 
romantic  element  was  added  to  the  reigning 
Mariolatry,  —  the  issue  of  the  peculiar  character 
and  development  of  the  Germanic  nations.  In 
his  sermons,  Peter  Damiani  describes  Mary,  not 
as  a  humble  maid,  but  as  a  commanding  queen, 
endowed  with  a  celestial  beauty,  which  raises  her 
above  all  other  creatures,  and  brings  her  nearer 
to  God.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  preacher  was 
shared  by  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The  minne- 
singer and  the  troubadour  offered  their  homage ; 
and  the  hymnologist  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  of  travesty.  (See  Psalterium 
Marice  Magnum.)  The  painter  generally  repre- 
sented her  as  a  maiden  betwen  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  of  ideal  beauty.  The  statuary 
gave  her  a  crown,  with  twelve  stars  on  her  head 
and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.  In  the  liturgy  she 
won  a  prominent  place.  Saturday  was  conse- 
crated to  her,  as  Sunday  was  consecrated  to 
Christ;  and  the  twenty-fifth  canon  of  the  synod 
of  Toulouse  (1229)  fixed  a  fine  for  every  house- 
father or  house-wife,  who,  on  a  Saturday  eve, 
neglected  to  visit  the  church  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, more  than  one  hundred  monasteries,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  cathedrals,  were  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Her  relics  were  numberless,  as 
were  the  miracles  they  wrought.  One  church 
possessed  a  skirt  of  hers  ;  another,  a  drop  of  her 
milk;  a  third,  a  bit  of  her  veil,  etc.  The  em- 
peror, Charles  IV.,  had  a  whole  museum  of  such 
relics.  The  most  wonderful  of  all  her  relics  was, 
of  course,  her  House  of  Loreto.     See  art. 

In  Roman-Catholic  countries  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  experienced  only  a  passing  disturbance 
from  the  Reformation.  The  Jesuits  were  imme- 
diately on  hand ;  and  they  succeeded  in  imbuing 
that,  like  so  many  other  mediaeval  institutions, 
with  new  life.  Salmeron,  Ant.  Possevin,  and 
others  taught  that  Mary  was  the  mystical  point 
of  unity  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  was  even  in- 
sinuated, that,  in  the  composition  of  the  New 
Testament,  she  had  been  more  active  than  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  practical  sphere,  the  founda- 
tion of  quite  a  number  of  new  female  orders  in 
the  honor  of  Mary — such  as  the  Sorores  Theatince 
Conceptionis  Immaculatce,  Religiosce  Annunciationis, 
Visitationis,  Prcesentationis,  Septem  Dolorum,  etc. 
—  also  give  evidence  of  a  kind  of  revival.     Of 


much  greater  influence  was  the  liberal  tendency, 
which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  arose  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  itself. 
Adam  Baillet,  in  his  De  la  devotion  a  la  Ste. 
Vierrje  (Paris,  1693),  declared  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  concerning  Mary  to  be  empty  flattery,  and 
demanded  great  limitations  and  modifications  of 
her  worship.  Muratori,  in  his  Esercizi  spirituali 
(1723),  admits  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
may  be  useful,  but  asserts  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  1784  the  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  ordered  all 
the  hearts,  hands,  and  feet  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  presented  on  the  altars  of  Mary 
as  votive  offerings,  removed  from  the  churches. 
But  by  a  singular  coincidence,  which  shows  how 
close  by  each  other  light  and  darkness  may  lie,  in 
the  very  same  year  Alfonso  da  Liguori  published 
at  Venice  his  Le  cjlorie  di  Maria,  which  probably 
goes  farther  than  any  other  book  on  the  subject 
in  fantastical  assertions  and  visionary  fictions. 
[For  the  later  development  of  Mariolatry,  see  the 
article  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.] 

Of  the  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  principal  are,  —  Annunciatio,  celebrated 
nine  months  before  Christmas,  on  March  25,  and 
first  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century  by  An- 
dreas Cretensis  (650),  the  tenth  Council  of  Toledo 
(656),  and  the  Council  of  Trullo  (692)  ;  Purifi- 
cation celebrated  forty  days  after  Christmas,  on 
Feb.  2,  and  instituted  by  Justinian  I. ;  JValivi/as, 
celebrated  on  Sept.  8  (the' reason  not  known),  and 
first  mentioned  in  the  Orient  by  Andreas  Cre- 
tensis, in  Rome  by  the  Calendarium  Frontonis,  in 
France  by  Paschasius  Radbertus;  A ssumptio,  de- 
rived from  legends,  and  first  mentioned  in  the 
Orient  by  Andreas  Cretensis,  in  Rome  by  the  Cal- 
endarium Frontonis,  and  in  France  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Mayence  (813)  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (818)  ; 
Prcesentatio,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century  in 
the  Homilies  of  George  of  Nicomedia,  established 
throughout  the  Greek  Empire  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Emanuel  Comnenus,  and  introduced  into 
the  French  Church  in  1372  by  Gregory  XL,  after 
the  wish  of  King  Charles  IV  ;  Vtsitatio,  first 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  festivals  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Mans,  1247  (Mansi.  Com. 
Coll.,  23,  764)  ;  Immaculata  Concepiio,  see  article. 
Among  the  minor  festivals  are  Festum  Rosarii, 
Desponsalionis,  Septum  Dolorum,  etc.  [See  F.  A- 
von  Lehnek  :  Die  Marienverehrung  in  den  erslen 
Jahrhunderten,  Stuttgart,  1881.]  STEITZ. 

2.  Mary  Magdalene,  i.e.,  Mary  of  Magdala  (a 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee), 
has  been  unhappily  confounded,  not  only  with 
Mary  of  Bethany,  sister  of  Lazarus,  but  also 
(indeed,  well-nigh  universally)  with  the  penitent 
fallen  woman,  who,  in  Simon's  house,  anointed 
Christ's  feet  (Luke  vii.  37,  38).  Both  identifica- 
tions lack  the  least  support.  The  former  is  dis- 
proved by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  names  of  their 
respective  towns  no  less  than  by  the  dissimilarity  of 
their  dispositions ;  for  Mary  of  Bethany  was  quiet 
and  deep,  Mary  of  Magdala,  passionate  and  fiery. 
The  latter  identification  is  the  most  mischievous. 
A  continuous  reading  of  Luke  vii.  and  viii.  will 
show  that  the  evangelist  is  speaking  of  two  en- 
tirely different  persons.  The  woman  who  was 
a  sinner  was  morally  weak,  though  sound  in 
health:  Mary  of  Magdala  (Luke  viii'.  2)  had 
seven    demons.     Our   Lord    delivered  her,   and 
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secured  her  unwavering  allegiance  and  constant 
attendance.  She  followed  him  from  place  to 
place ;  was  at  his  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25)  and 
burial  (Mark  xv.  47)  ;  prepared  spices,  and  came 
on  Easter  morning,  with  other  female  friends,  to 
embalm  his  body  (Mark  xvi.  1)  ;  told  Peter  and 
John  of  the  empty  tomb,  lingered  after  they  had 
gone,  and  was  honored  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  risen  Lord  (John  xx.  1-18).  Mary  of 
JIa"dala  is  mentioned  fourteen  times  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  61,  xxviii.  1;  Mark 
xv.  10,  47,  xvi.  1,  9  ;  Luke  viii.  2,  xxiv.  10  ;  John 

Xix.  25,  XX.   1,  11,  16,  18).  CARL  BURGER. 

3.  The  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha ;  beloved 
by  every  Bible-reader  for  her  devotion  to  Jesus, 
aiid  earnest  attention  to  his  words.  Besides  the 
frequent  mention  in  John  xi.,  her  name  occurs 
only  in  John  xii.  3,  and  Luke  x.  39,  42. 

4.  The  wife  of  Cleophas  (John  xix.  25). 

5.  The  mother  of  John  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12). 

6.  A  Christian  woman  in  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  6). 
MARY    (TUDOR),    Queen.       See    England, 

Church  of. 

MASADA,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  south  of 
Engedi,  was  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus,  and 
much  strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great.  In  the 
final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  it 
was  taken  by  Flavius  Silva;  but  the  whole  gar- 
rison, comprising  about  one  thousand  persons, 
including  women  and  children,  had  killed  them- 
selves, before  the  enemy  entered.  See  the  de- 
scription by  Josephus,  in  his  Jewish  War. 

MASCH,  Andreas  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  court-preach- 
er, and  superintendent  of  the  Stargard  circuit; 
b.  at  Mecklenburg,  Dec.  5, 1724;  d.  at  New  Strelitz, 
Oct.  26,  1807.  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  but 
particularly  noteworthy  as  the  author  of  two  vol- 
umes in  continuation  of  LeLong's  Bibllotheca  Sacra, 
Halle,  1778-90. 

MASON,  Erskine,  D.D.,  youngest  child  of  John 
M.  Mason ;  b.  in  New-York  City,  April  16,  1805 ; 
d.  there  May  14,  1851.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  1823,  and  Princeton  Seminary 
l&2i ;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was 
pastor  in  Schenectady  from  1827  to  1830,  and  of 
the  Bleecker-street  Church,  New  York,  from  1830 
to  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City, 
and  from  1836  to  1842  acted  as  professor  of 
church  history  in  that  institution. 

MASON,  Francis,  missionary  to  Burmah;  b.  in 
York,  Eng.,  April  2,  1799 ;  d.  hi  Rangoon,  Bur- 
iuah,T March  3,  1874.  In  1818  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and,  going  at  once  to  Missouri, 
worked  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  until  1824, 
when  he  went  to  Massachusetts.  At  Canton  in 
that  State  he  married,  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  studied  at  the  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  in  1830  was  despatched  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  to  Burmah.  He  became  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Boardman  in  the  wTork  amongst 
the  Karens.  He  edited  for  many  years  The 
fuming  Star,  a  monthly  periodical  in  the  native 
language,  and  published  a  number  of  books  for 
the  Karens,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Sayings  of 
the  Elders.  Among  his  English  works  are  a  Life 
of  hlio-TJtah-Byu,  the  Karen  Apostle  (Boston), 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  II.  M.  Mason  (New  York,  1847), 
burmah,  its  People    and  Natural  Productions  (2d 


ed.,  Rangoon,  1860),  and  an  autobiography,  The 
Story  of  a  Working-Man's  Life,  with  Sketches  of 
Travel  (New  York,  1870).  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Brown  University. 

MASON,  John,  b.  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  1706; 
d.  at  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  1763,  where  he 
had  been  pastor  since  1746.  He  is  widely  known 
(formerly  much  better  than  now)  as  the  author 
of  Self-Knowledge,  a  Treatise,  London,  1754,  very 
often  reprinted  in  England  and  America ;  edited, 
with  Life,  by  John  Mason  Good,  London,  1811. 
It  has  been  styled  "  the  best  manual  of  practical 
Christianity,"  but  is  "  somewhat  sparing  of  evan- 
gelical peculiarities." 

MASON,  John  Mitchell,  DJO.,  b.  in  New-York 
City,  March  19,  1770 ;  d.  there  Sunday,  Dec.  26, 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  1789  ;  until  1791  studied  theology  with 
his  father,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  but  in  the  latter  year  went,  for  further 
study,  to  Edinburgh.  His  father  died  the  next 
year,  and  he  returned  home ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
Oct.  18,  1792 ;  supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  father's 
church  for  some  five  months,  when,  by  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  congregation,  he  became  their 
pastor,  April,  1793.  Re  soon  took  a  prominent 
place  in  his  denomination,  particularly  by  his 
earnest  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion  (1798), 
directed  against  the  Scotch  custom  of  communing 
only  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  1801  he  was  sent 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  synod  to 
procure  additional  ministers.  But  the  manifest 
advantage  of  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  a  foreign 
educated  ministry  led  to  the  appointment,  in  1802, 
of  a  committee  of  two,  of  which  Dr.  Mason  was 
one,  to  draught  a  plan  for  a  theological  seminary. 
In  1804  they  rendered  their  report,  and  Dr.  Mason 
was  unanimously  appointed  the  professor.  In 
1804  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  May,  1805,  the 
plan  was  matured ;  and  the  seminary  opened  in 
November,  with  eight  students.  The  Bible  itself, 
in  the  original,  rather  than  any  body  of  divinity, 
was  intended  to  be  the  text-book  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  course  extended  over  four  years.  Dr. 
Mason  was  "its  life  and  animating  principle." 
It  had  originated  with  him  as  early  as  1796,  and 
it  was  his  darling  project  through  life.  "  Dr. 
Mason's  Seminary,"  as  the  institution  was  usually 
called,  was  the  earliest  American  seminary.  In 
1807  he  began  the  editorship  of  The  Christian's 
Magazine,  and  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  each 
number.  The  contents  were  mainly  polemical, 
directed  against  Bishop  Hobart's  claims  for  epis- 
copacy. The  Magazine  was  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fence of  Presbyterian  doctrines  and  polity,  but  was 
only  maintained  a  few  years.  In  1809  Rev.  James 
M.  Mathews  was  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  seminary,  and  served  until  1818.  On  March 
12,  1810,  Dr.  Mason  called  a  meeting  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  announced  his  firm  intention  to 
resign.  The  reasons  he  assigned  were  the  im- 
possibility of  his  performing  parochial  duties 
among  them,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  his 
outside  duties,  especially  the  seminary,  and  their 
unwillingness  both  to  provide  him  an  assistant 
and  to  build  a  new  church.  On  May  2o  the 
presbytery  released  him  from  his  charge  ;  but, 
with  a  part  of  the  congregation,  he  began  a  new 
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church.  While  they  were  seeking  a  temporary 
church  home,  prior  to  building  the  new  church  in 
Murray  Street,  which  was  finished  in  1812,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  Cedar-street 
Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Romeyn's),  and  thus 
led  to  unite  at  communion.  This  action  was 
looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by  some  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church;  but  the  sober  judg- 
ment was,  in  general,  favorable.  Dr.  Mason  de- 
fended his  conduct  before  the  synod  in  a  speech 
of  remarkable  power,  and  later  (in  1816)  by  his 
Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  on  Catholic  Prin- 
ciples. In  1811  he  became  provost  of  Columbia 
College,  but  resigned  in  1816.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society  (1816), 
and  its  first  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 
Jn  this  year  he  sought  recreation  and  health  in 
Europe,  and  was  gone  until  November,  1817.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  but  resigned  in  1824, 
and  returned  to  New- York  City  to  end  his  days 
in  retirement,  —  a  mere  wreck  of  once  splendid 
powers.  He  suffered  little  bodily  pain,  and  was 
able  to  the  last  to  conduct  family  worship,  but 
could  uot  preach.  In  1822  he  had  transferred 
his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  became  a  member  of  the  presbytery 
of  New  York. 

Dr.  Mason  was  "of  a  more  princely  mould 
than  the  majority  of  even  great  men  who  were 
brought  into  competition  with  him  upon  the 
theatre  of  action"  He  was  about  six  feet  in 
height,  portly,  yet  pleasing  in  appearance,  with  a 
face  expressing  thought,  feeling,  and  courage : 
his  eyes  were  blue  and  deep-set,  his  forehead  high, 
and  his  face  oval.  He  was  indeed,  in  appearance 
and  in  fact,  a  remarkable  man,  filling  with  con- 
scientious care  and  unflagging  zeal  many  offices 
in  the  Church,  and  doubtless  wearing  himself  out 
in  devotion  to  her  interests.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
particularly  successful  in  impressing  the  students 
with  the  necessity  of  familiarity  with  the  word 
of  God  in  the  original,  and  in  accustoming  them 
to  think  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
preacher,  that  he  is  best  remembered.  He  stood 
forth  pre-eminent  in  America.  On  occasion,  he 
rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  as  in  the  two 
famous  sermons,  Messiah's  Throne  (preached  in 
London,  1802,  before  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety) and  Living  Faith  (in  Edinburgh,  the  same 
year,  before  the  Society  for  Relief  of  the  Desti- 
tute). He  preached  extempore,  out  of  a  full  mind 
and  loving  heart,  with  a  great  flow  of  apposite 
language.  "  Always  master  of  his  subject,  and 
deeply  interested  in  it,  he  was  naturally  led  into 
expressions,  tones,  and  gestures  at  once  the  most 
significant  and  the  most  becoming.  His  imagina- 
tion was  both  powerful  and  vivid,  but  under  the 
control  of  a  sound  judgment  and  good  taste.  He 
sought,  not  to  please,  but  to  save."  He  possessed 
originality  and  power.  Notwithstanding  his  de- 
nominational restrictions,  and  lack  of  means,  he 
inaugurated  a  system  of  ministerial  education 
which  has  since  been  extensively  followed.  He 
thus  rid  his  denomination  of  dependence  upon 
foreign-instructed  ministers.  But  he  also  led  his 
brethren  to  broader  views  in  respect  to  communion 
and  fellowship.  He  was  associated  with  every 
good  scheme;  e.g.,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  advocates  of  foreign  missions  and  of  the 


American  Bible  Society.  Even  in  church  archi- 
tecture he  showed  his  originality  in  designing  a 
pulpit,  which,  although  ridiculed  when  proposed, 
has  been  accepted  substantially  ever  since.  Be- 
sides the  books  already  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  a  number  of  sermons,  etc.,  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Mason,  New  York,  1832,  4  vols.,  new  ed.,  1849. 
His  Life  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  J. 
Van  Vechten,  New  York,  1856. 

MASON,  Lowell,  b.  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan. 
8,  1792  ;  d.  in  Orange,  N.J.,  Aug.  11,  1872.  He 
began  to  give  public  musical  instruction  in  (Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  ;  but  in  1827  he  removed  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  whence  he  ultimately  went  through  all 
New  England,  bent  upon  exciting  popular  taste 
for  music.  By  his  instrumentality  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  was  established,  and  an  enor- 
mous impetus  given  to  musical  education.  He 
early  (1828)  became  an  advocate  of  what  is  called 
the  Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching  music.  In 
1837  he  visited  Europe  for  purposes  of  study. 
But  while  he  did  much  to  increase  the  love  for 
music  by  the  organization  of  choirs,  and  also  by 
fostering  congregational  singing,  he  did  little  to 
advance  the  art,  or  to  raise  the  popular  standard. 
His  collections,  from  his  first  (Handel  anil  Haydn 
Collection  of  Church  Music,  Boston,  1821)  to  his 
last  (The  Song  Garden,  1866),  number  more  than 
forty.  In  the  line  of  church  and  Sunday-school 
music  he  did  more  than  any  one  of  his  day.  In 
1855  the  University  of  New  York  made  him  a 
"doctor  in  music,"  the  first  degree  of  the  kind 
given  in  the  United  States.  His  musical  library 
has  passed  into  the  possession  of  Yale  Seminary. 

MASORAH.     See  Massora. 

MASS,  The  (the  designation  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  understood  and  practised  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church),  has  the  significance  not  only  of 
a  sacrament,  but  of  a  sacrifice  which  the  priest 
offers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  in  which 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary  is  daily 
rejieated. 

I.  History  of  the  Doctrine.  —  Jesus  no- 
where released  the  Israelites  who  believed  on  him 
from  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  Moses.  His  words 
in  Matt.  v.  23  rather  presuppose  their  participa- 
tion therein.  But  when  he  places  mercy  above 
sacrifice  (Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7),  declares  love  to 
be  the  highest  commandment,  and  proclaims  a 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  apart  from 
Jerusalem  (John  iv.  21-24);  and  when,  finally,  the 
apostles  testify  that  Christ  was  the  true  sacrifice 
(1  Cor.  v.  7;  Eph.  v.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Rev. 
v.  6,  etc.),  given  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  —  we 
have  the  premises  from  which  the  abrogation  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  of  necessity  follows.  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  carries  out  this  argument  in 
detail,  and  shows  that  the  offering  of  Christ  as 
the  eternal  High  Priest  was  made  once  for  all, 
and  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apostles  were  far  from 
discarding  the  idea  of  spiritual  sacrifice  from 
religion.  This  idea  was  included  in  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  (Exod.  xix.  6; 
1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9).  In  this  sense  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xiii.  15,  16)  calls  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 
and  doing  good,  sacrifices.  And  likewise  Paul 
(Rom.  xii.  1)  calls  the  sanctification  of  the  body, 
and  the  gift  he  had  received  from  the  Philippians 
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(Phil.  iv.  18),  sacrifices,  and  compares  the  faith 
of  the  Philippians  to  a  sacrifice,  and  his  life  to  a 
drink-offering  (Phil.  ii.  17). 

The  oldest  church-fathers  likewise  saw  in  the 
Mosaic  sacrificial  ordinances  only  a  temporary 
system,  and  regarded  as  the  true  sacrifices  a  heart 
consecrated  to  God,  faith,  obedience,  righteous- 
ness (Iren.,  iv.  17,  4),  and  prayer;  and  only  the 
spiritual  priesthood  can  offer  them  up  acceptably 
to  God. 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
was  at  first  associated  with  the  Lord's  Supper, 
hi  the  apostolic  age  the  agapce,  or  "  love-feasts," 
were  connected  with  the  communion;  and  to  these, 
even  after  they  were  separated,  the  members  of 
the  congregation  brought  offerings  of  bread  and 
wine,  which  were  used,  not  only  at  the  commun- 
ion, but  in  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  These  gifts,  which  were  called 
"oblations"  (oblationes)  and  "sacrifices"  (sacri- 
flcia),  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  in  one  instance 
distinguishing  the  former  as  gifts,  the  latter  as 
prayers  (ii.  25,  11),  were  offered  by  the  bishop 
with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  invocation  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  (cvxaptana)  was  itself  a  sacrificial 
act  (Iren.  iv.  18,  3) ;  and  the  difference  between 
this  offering  and  the  Mass  is  at  once  apparent. 
Not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  bread  and 
wine  as  such,  were  offered ;  and  the  offering  was 
not  an  atoning  sacrifice,  bat  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving, made,  not  by  the  clergyman  alone,  but  by 
the  congregation.  It  was  called  a  "bloodless 
sacrifice,"  not  in  distinction  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  but  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
world. 

A  new  meaning  was  given  to  these  offerings 
when  the  bishops  and  presbyters  came  to  be 
clothed  with  the  functions  of  a  clerical  priesthood, 
of  which  the  Mosaic  priesthood  was  the  type.  It 
was  Cyprian  who  first  advocated  the  priestly  idea 
with  full  earnestness.  He  regarded  priesthood  and 
sacrifice  as  correlative  notions,  and  treated  the 
whole  service  of  communion  as  an  offering  where- 
in not  only  oblations  of  wine  and  bread,  but  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  even  to  his  sufferings, 
were  made.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice  (dvaia  rod  iXac/iov')  in  the  Lord's 
Mipper,  and  explains  himself  by  saying,  "  We  offer 
up  the  slain  Christ  in  order  to  reconcile  God  to 
ourselves"  (Cat.  Myst.,  v.  8-10),  but  afterwards 
adds,  that  the  consecrated  elements  were  merely 
antitypes  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  (20). 
-Augustine  saw  in  the  Lord's  Supper  a  memorial 
of  an  accomplished  sacrifice  (memoria  peracti  sac- 
rificii).  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  most  true  (veris- 
simum)  sacrifice ;  and  the  elements  are  the  bodv 
of  Christ ;  not  the  glorified  Christ,  however,  but 
his  Church,  in  which  many  become  one  bread  and 
one  body,  and  again  vow  to  remain  in  the  com- 
munion of  Christ's  body.  To  eat  of  Christ's  body 
and  drink  his  blood  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  in 
Christ  (In  Joann.  tract.  20,  18).  Augustine, 
therefore,  used  interchangeably  the  expressions, 
'to  offer  the  bread  and  wine"  and  "to  offer 
Christ's  body  and  blood." 

The  Eastern  Church  continued  to  hold  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christian  sacrifice ;  and  even 
Cnrysostoin  makes  the  sacramental  meaning  more 
prominent  than  the  sacrificial;  while  Theodoret 


declares  the  Lord's  Supper  to  have  only  a  com- 
memorative significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Latin  Church  laid  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
sacrificial  notion.  Gregory  the  Great  (Horn,  in 
Evany.  37,  Dial.  iv.  58)  saw  a  victim  (victima) 
on  the  altar,  through  which  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  are  repeated :  Christ  is  anew  sac- 
rificed (immolatus) . 

The  effects  of  the  communion  were  regarded 
as  expiatory,  but  at  first  only  for  venial  sins  ;  for 
mortal  sins  were  to  be  expiated  by  penance.  But 
it  conferred  blessings  in  every  relation  of  life. 
In  the  Gregorian  Sacramenlarium  there  are  masses 
against  drought  and  too  much  rain,  storms,  sick- 
ness, etc.  Its  effects  were  magical.  According 
to  Gregory,  a  prisoner's  chains  had  been  loosed 
as  often  as  his  wife  prayed  for  his  soul ;  and  a 
ghostly  appearance  offered  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
bread  at  the  moment  that  a  bishop  who  thought 
him  drowned  offered  a  mass  for  his  soul  (Horn,  in 
Evang.  37,  Dial.  iv.  57).  Masses  were  offered 
for  the  dead ;  and  Augustine  (Serm.,  172,  2)  hoped 
God  would  deal  with  them  less  severely  than  their 
sins  merited.  Gregory,  by  his  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, established  a  final  warrant  for  this  custom, 
and  taught  that  the  dead  were  helped  out  of  pur- 
gatory by  the  prayers,  and  especially  the  masses, 
of  the  living.  He  even  knew  a  monk  who  was 
so  delivered  by  thirty  masses  (Dial.  iv.  55); 
whence  the  so-called  trigesima. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
in  the  early  church  was,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  anniversaries  of 
the  martyrs,  at  a  later  period  was  repeated  every 
day,  and,  after  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (Ep., 
ix.  2,  etc.),  was  repeated  several  times  on  the  same 
day.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when 
the  number  of  chapels  was  greatly  increased,  the 
priest  often  found  himself  without  a  congregation 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration.  Hence  arose  pri- 
vate masses,  against  which  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
in  his  Capitulary  of  797  (c.  7),  and  the  synods  of 
Mainz  (813,  c.  43)  and  Paris  (829,  c.  48),  pro- 
tested, but  which  Wallafried  Strabo  (d.  849) 
advocated.  In  this  disjunction  of  the  eucharistic 
celebration  from  the  congregational  communion 
was  involved  the  idea  of  a  priestly  sacrifice  ;  that 
is,  an  act  independent  of  the  sacrament.  But  this 
isolation  of  the  sacrificial  notion  did  not  gain 
full  currency  till  the  thirteenth  century ;  Robert 
Pulleyn  (d.  about  1150),  in  his  Sentences,  treating 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrament,  and  Peter 
Lombard  (d.  1160)  himself  not  going  beyond  the 
figurative  significance.  The  latter  says  (Sentent. 
lib.  iv.  dist.  12,  G.),  That  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  priest  is  a  sacrifice  (sacrificium  et  oblalio), 
because  it  is  a  memorial  and  representation  of 
the  true  sacrifice  on  the  cross  (memoria  et  reprce- 
sentatio  veri  sacrificii  et  sanctce  immolation  is  factce 
in  cruce). 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  fixed  in  1215;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  ser- 
mon was  neglected,  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the 
priesthood  were  emphasized.  Thomas  of  Aquinas 
said  openly  that  the  priest,  like  Christ,  was  the 
mediator  between  God  and  the  congregation,  and 
that  the  consummation  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  did  not  lie  in  the  participation  ot 
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believers,  but  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
(perfectio  hujus  sacramenti  non  est  in  use  Jidelium 
sed  in  consecratione  materia?,  Summa  iii.  qu.  80, 
art.  12).  The  real  founders  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mass  were  Thomas,  and  Albert  the  Great. 
The  former  makes  a  sharp  distinction  for  the  first 
time  between  sacrifice  and  sacrament.  The  par- 
ticipation of  the  sacrament  effects  for  the  believer 
what  the  sufferings  of  Christ  had  accomplished 
for  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  consumes  venial 
sins.  The  Mass,  however,  regarded  as  a  sacrifice, 
is  propitiatory,  and  removes  even  mortal  sins. 
The  benefits  of  the  Mass  are  not  confined  to  the 
participants,  but  extend  ex  opere  operato  to  the 
absent,  among  whom  the  dead  are  included. 
Albert  the  Great  said  the  Mass  was  not  merely 
a  representation,  but  a  true  immolation  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest  (Comm.  in  4  Sent.  dist.  13, 
art.  23). 

In  the  Greek  Church  private  masses  have  not 
been  introduced :  no  church  has  more  than  one 
altar;  and  the  Mass  is  celebrated  only  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  and  is  not  repeated. 

II.  The  Tridentine  Definition.  —  The 
Council  of  Trent  gave  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass 
its  final  form  on  Sept.  17,  1562,  at  its  twenty-sec- 
ond sitting,  and  defined  it  as  at  once  a  sacrament 
which  is  received  and  a  sacrifice  which  is  offered. 
The  keenest  interpreter  of  this  definition  has 
been  Bellarmin.  He  appealed  for  its  confirmation 
(1)  to  Christ's  eternal  priesthood  (Heb.  vii.  11), 
which  implies  that  his  sacrifice  was  to  continue  to 
all  times ;  (2)  to  the  prophecy  of  a  pure  sacrifice 
to  be  made  amongst  all  peoples  (Mai.  i.  11)  ;  (3) 
to  the  meaning  of  "  This  do  (fucere)  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  as  meaning  sacrifice  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Hebrew  usage,  etc.  With  such  argu- 
ments he  seeks  to  prove  that  in  the  Mass  a  real 
sacrifice  is  offered  up. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Mass  follows  legitimately 
from  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  and,  if 
the  body  of  Christ  is  truly  offered  up  in  the 
Eucharist,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
body  offered  on  the  cross,  except  that  in  the  one 
case  it  is  bloodless.  The  Mass  has  also  a  pro- 
pitiatory power  in  effecting  the  forgivenness  of 
sins,  and  preserving  from  the  commission  of  mor- 
tal sins.  It  is  also  useful  for  all  the  perplexities 
and  difficulties  in  life. 

In  the  Tridentine  Decrees  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
in  the  Mass  is  brought  out  in  all  its  baldness ;  and 
that  which  alone  is  indispensable  to  its  efficacy  is 
not  the  participation  of  communicants,  but  the 
act  of  consecration  by  the  priest  interceding  for 
the  living  and  the  dead.  We  mention  also  the 
practice,  which  the  council  confirmed,  of  mixing 
the  wine  with  water  as  a  representation  of  the 
union  of  the  church  with  its  head,  and  before  its 
consecration.  The  act  is  the  sole  act  of  the  cele- 
brating priest,  who,  for  that  reason,  utters  the 
larger  number  of  the  prayers  in  an  undertone  ;  for 
he  is  acting  for  the  church,  but  speaking  only  to 
God.  The  words  of  consecration  are  likewise 
uttered  in  an  undertone ;  for  they  are  spoken  only 
to  the  elements,  and  to  change  them  into  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  Thus  in  the  Mass  the  central 
idea  of  Catholicism  is  involved ;  namely,  the  me- 
diatorial and  propitiatory  functions  of  the  church, 
which  believes  that  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ  are  repeated  every  day. 


Against  this  doctrine,  Protestantism  sharply 
protested;  but  it  lost  nothing  thereby,  for  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  and  his  high 
priestly  intercession,  effect  all  that  the  Mass 
pretends  to  offer.  It  secures  their  blessings  by 
prayer,  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  and  the 
communion.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  Mass, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  inconsistent  with  God's 
Word,  and  are  absolutely  unattainable. 

III.  The  Celebration.  —  In  the  apostolic  age 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  consisted  in 
teaching,  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayer  (Acts  ii. 
42),  and  singing  (Eph.  v.  19).  At  a  later  period 
Justin  (Ap.  maj.,  65,  67)  describes  the  public  ser- 
vices thus  :  "  On  Sunday  the  Scriptures  are  read, 
followed  by  a  homily  and  prayer.  After  the  fra- 
ternal kiss,  bread  and  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water  are  taken  from  the  gifts  of  the  congregation, 
the  leader  offers  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  con- 
secration (evxapioria),  the  congregation  responds 
with  an  amen,  and  then  follows  the  distribution ; 
the  elements  being  carried  to  the  houses  of  those 
who  are  absent." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  disciplina  arcana, 
the  didactic  and  sacramental  portions  of  the  ser- 
vice were  distinguished,  —  the  former  part  called 
the  Missa  catechumenorum  ;  the  latter,  Missa  jide- 
lium. The  service  was  closed  by  the  deacon,  with 
the  word  unolvecde,  or  ite,  missa  est  (ecclesia,  "  De- 
part, for  service  is  dismissed  ").  A  third  period  in 
the  development  is  marked  by  a  change  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  service  into  a  mere  preparatory 
service. 

Gregory  the  Great  established  the  liturgy  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
many  distinct  books  for  the  Mass  were  prepared 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  a  new  book 
for  universal  use ;  but,  failing  to  act,  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Pius  V  prepared  one  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gregorian.  It  was  promulged  July 
14,  1570,  but  was  revised  by  Clement  VIII.  and 
Urban  VIII. ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  Sixtus 
V.,  1587,  a  congregation  of  rites,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  the  ritual,  still 
exists. 

The  Mass  falls  into  two  main  parts,  the  first 
being  a  preparatory  celebration  (introitus,  gradu- 
ate) ;  the  second,  the  sacramental  {offertoriurn, 
canon  missa?),  followed  by  the  post-communio. 
Each  of  these  five  services  is  introduced  by  the 
words  of  the  priest,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and 
the  response  of  the  congregation,  "  And  with  thy 
spirit ;  "  which  proves  that  the  early  idea  included 
the  presence  of  a  congregation.  It  was  at  the 
celebration  of  the  offertoriurn,  that,  in  the  ancient 
church,  the  gifts  were  offered ;  and  a  relic  of  this 
practice  still  exists  in  the  Ambrosian  ritual  of  the 
church  in  Milan,  where,  on  festal  occasions,  two 
old  men  and  two  matrons  take  up  vessels  of  wine 
and  bread  to  the  ministering  priest  at  the  altar. 
It  was  also  the  custom  for  the  congregation  to  sing 
psalms  while  the  gifts  were  being  offered ;  but  in 
the  middle  ages  this  practice  was  likewise  aban- 
doned, and  a  single  verse  of  a  psalm  substituted, 
and  five  priestly  prayers,  which  bear  the  name  of 
offertoriurn ;  and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  congregational  gifts.  The  first 
of  these  five  prayers  implores  the  Father  to  re- 
ceive the  immaculate  host  (immaculatam  hostiam), 
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which  "I  offer  to  thee  for  my  innumerable  sins, 
and  for  all  circumstances,  and  also  for  all  faithful 
Christians,  both  the  living  and  the  dead,"  etc. 
The  second  is  offered  at  the  mixing  of  the  water 
and  wine.  The  third  asks  that  the  sacrifice  being 
consummated  may  be  well  pleasing  in  God's  sight. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  priest  asks  the  Sancti- 
fier  to  bless  the  sacrifice,  and  to  accept  it.  In  the 
fourth  part  of  the  service,  or  the  canon  missce,  occur 
the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  after  uttering  which 
the  priest  bows  his  knees,  and  prays  to  the  Christ, 
who  is  present  in  the  host,  and  then  shows  it  to 
the  congregation,  that  it  may  do  the  same.  He 
then  places  it  on  the  -corporate,  and  again  'kneels 
before  it.  He  does  the  same  with  the  cup ;  and 
the  whole  process  is  called  "  the  elevation  and  ado- 
ration of  the  host."  In  1203  Cardinal  Guido,  papal 
legate  in  Cologne,  ordained,  that,  when  the  host 
w'us  elevated,  the  congregation  should  fall-  on  its 
knees  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  remain  kneel- 
ing until  the  consecration  of  the  cup.  Honorius 
J II.  in  1217  raised  this  enactment  to  the  dignity 
of  a  permanent  and  universal  obligation.  This 
portion  of  the  service  is  concluded  by  the  cele- 
brant's breaking  the  host  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cup,  and  allowing  a  piece  to  fall  into  the  cup,  thus 
signifying'  both  Christ's  suffering  and -the  re- 
union of  his  soul  and  body,  and  communicating 
himself,  with  the  words,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  keep  my  soul  unto  eternal  life,"  and 
dispensing  the  bread  to  the  communicants,  if  any 
are  present.  The  fifth  part  of  the  service,  called 
the  post-communio,  consists  of  prayers,  responses, 
and  the  reading  of  John  i.  1-14.  All  these  vari- 
ous services  are  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  the 
Alass  or  missal. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  public  and  pri- 
vate, sung  or  spoken,  most  solemn,  solemn,  and 
less  solemn  masses.  Practically  the  public  mass 
is  both  a  solemn  and  sung  mass.  Private  masses 
are  those  said  at  side-altars.  The  public  and  sol- 
emn, mass  is  said  in  all  churches  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  and  every  day  in  cathedrals.  Masses 
are  also  distinguished  into  Missce  de  tempore,  cele- 
brated on  the  usual  Sundays,  Christmas,  and  other 
festivals ;  De  Sanctis,  on  saints'  days  :  Votioce,  on 
special  occasions,  at  the  appointment  of  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,  or  at  the  request  of  private  parties ; 
and  Pro  defunctis  ("  masses  for  the  dead  "),  which 
alleviate  the  pains,  and  curtail  the  duration,  of 
purgatorial  punishment. 

The  Mass  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  takes 
the  place  of  prayer,  and  meditation  upon  the 
Word,  in  the  Protestant,  and  binds  the  people 
indissolubly  to  the  priest,  without  whom  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  worship  cannot  be  performed.  A 
mysterious  and  pompous  ritual  is  connected  with 
its  celebration  ;  and  Roman-Catholic  theologians 
refer  to  the  contrast  which  the  beauty  of  this  wor- 
ship presents  to  the  baldness  of  the  Protestant 
service,  with  a  sermon  and  a  few  hymns.  The 
service  is  in  Latin  ;  and  not  only  have  Protestants 
denounced  this,  but  even  some  Roman  Catholics 
have  regretted  it.  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  in 
1786,  with  the  permission  of  Pius  VI.,  introduced 
the  German  Mass  into  his  chapel ;  and  in  1806  the 
diocese  of  Constance  began  the  use  of  the  German 
tongue.  But  in  neither  case  did  the  custom  last 
long. 

Lit.  —  The  most  important  works  on  the  litur- 


gical and  archaeological  aspects  of  the  Mass  are 
those  of  Bona,  Gehbert,  Gavani,  Bingham, 
Augusti,  Binterim  ;  also  the  histories  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  Kahnis,  Ebrard, 
Ruckert;  Hirscher  (a  Roman-Catholic,  who 
proposed  reforms  in  the  celebration,  and  the 
change  of  the  language,  of  the  Mass)  :  Missce  genu- 
ina  notio,  Tubingen,  1821 ;  [Du  Moulin  :  Anatomie 
de  la  mesne,  1636-39,  etc.,  1872;  Derodon:  Le 
tombeau  de  la  messe,  Geneve,  1659  ;  Lebrun  : 
Expl.  litter.,  histor.,  et  dogm.  des  prieres  et  des  cere- 
monies de  la  messe,  1726;  Et.  Henry:  Theses  sur 
le  sacrif.  de  la  messe,  Geneve,  1845;  Anderson: 
The  Mass,  London,  1851 ;  Whitby  :  Absurdity  and 
Idolatry  of  the  Mass'].  STEITZ. 

MASS  A  CANDIDA,  a  term  used  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  referring  to  a  multitude  of  martyrs  (three 
hundred)  who  in  258  were  put  to  death  at  Utica 
in  Africa,  by  being  thrown  into  a  burning  lime- 
kiln. Augustine,  however,  does  not  derive  the 
name  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  martyrium, 
but  simply  from  the  great  number  (massa)  of  the 
sufferers  and  from  the  splendor  (candida)  of  their 
heroism. 

MASSALIANS.     See  Messalians. 

MASSILLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pulpit  orators  of  France,  the  son  of  a 
poor  notary ;  was  b.  at  Hieres  in  the  Provence, 
June  24,  1663;  d.  at  Clermont,  Sept.  18,   1742. 
In  1691  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, where,  at  the  request  of  his  superiors,  he  pro- 
nounced some  funeral  orations  and  eulogies.     In 
1696  he  became  head  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Ma- 
gloire  in  Paris,  the  most  distinguished  school  of 
the  Oratory.    In  1699  he  preached  the  Lenten  ser- 
mons in  Paris  and  Versailles,  before  the  king ;  and 
again  he  preached  before  the  king,  in  1701  and 
1704.     [Bourdaloue,  on  hearing  him,  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  "  He   must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."]    These  sermons  are  his  best ;  and  one 
of  them,  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect  [Le  petit 
nombre  des  dills'],  is  said  to  have  struck  terror  to 
the  distinguished  auditory  by  its  evangelical  bold- 
ness and  magnificent  descriptions.     Louis  XIV 
said  to  him,  "  I  have  heard  more  than  one  great 
orator  in  my  chapel,  and  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  them ;  but,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  always 
dissatisfied  with    myself."      Massillon   did    not 
preach  before  Louis  XIV   again,  but  at  his  death 
pronounced  the   funeral   oration   over  him,    [on 
which  occasion  one  of  the  most  impressive  ora- 
torical effects  was  made  of  which  we  have  record. 
Looking  over  the  vast  audience,  and  then  at  the 
coffin,  the  preacher  turned  his  face  upwards,  and, 
breaking  the  solemn  silence,  exclaimed,  Dieu  seul 
est  grand,  mes  f feres  ("  God  only  is  great,  my  breth- 
ren'")].    In  1717  Massillon  was  made  bishop  of 
Clermont,   and   preached   in  the  following  year 
before  Louis  XV.  (then  eight  years  old)  ten  ser- 
mons, known  as  Le  petit  carime,  in  which  he  urged 
upon  the  youthful  sovereign  and  his  court  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  just  government.     In 
1719   he  was   elected  a  member  of  the   French 
Academy,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  called 
upon  to  pronounce  the  funeral  discourse  of  the 
Duchess  Elizabeth  Charlotte   of  Orleans,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  of  six  oraisons  funebres.     From 
this  time  until  his  death  he  resided  on  his  diocese, 
and  was  recognized  as  a  model  of  Christian  gentle- 
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ness  and  virtue.  D'Alembert  pronounced  his 
eulogy  in  the  French  Academy. 

Cardinal  Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur  V eloquence  de 
la  Chaire,  ascribes  the  decline  of  French  pulpit 
eloquence  to  the  influence  of  Massillon.  But  this 
decline  had  begun  before  his  time,  and  was  due 
to  the  growing  corruption  of  morals  and  taste. 
Massif! on  was  the  last  great  pulpit  orator  of 
France,  and  in  some  respects  he  stands  higher 
than  Bossuet.  With  him,  in  its  full  sense,  elo- 
quence was  a  virtue,  an  earnest  effort  to  lead 
men  to  peace  in  God.  He  was  more  simple  and 
sympathetic  than  the  brilliant  and  courtly  Bossuet, 
and  more  sincere  and  warm-hearted  than  Bourda- 
loue  (who  was  the  more  opulent  of  thought),  and 
therefore  more  edifying  than  both.  The  purity 
and  unadorned  beauty  of  his  style  were  unsur- 
passed. He  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  and  made  his  appeals  to  it. 
[His  memory  was  unreliable ;  but  he  committed 
his  sermons,  calling  those  the  best  which  were 
memorized  the  most  accurately.] 

Lit.  —  The  first  complete  edition  of  Massillon's 
works  appeared  in  15  vols.,  Paris,  1745  ;  and  since 
then  they  have  appeared  often,  in  many  forms. 
The  best  work  on  Massillon  is  Theremin  :  De- 
mosthenes u.  Massillon,  Berlin,  1845.  [See  also 
D'Alembert:  Eloges  des  savants,  La  Harpe  : 
Cours  de  iitte'rature ;  Sainte-Beuve  :  Causeries  du 
Lundi ;  B.  Campignon:  Massillon  d'apres  des  do- 
cuments ine'dites,  Paris,  1879.  A  convenient  edition 
is  Petit  Careme,  Sermons  et  Morceaux  choisis,  Paris, 
1853.  For  translations  of  his  sermons  see  Dodd  : 
Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  the  Great,  London,  1776  ; 
Sermons,  with  a  Life   by   D'Alembert,  London, 

1839.]  C.   SCHMIDT. 

MASSINGBERD,  Francis  Charles,  b.  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 1800 ;  d.  at  South  Ormsby,  Lincoln- 
shire, December,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1822 ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  rector  of 
South  Ormsby  1825;  in  1847  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1862  chancellor  of  the  cathedral.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  revive  the 
powers  of  convocation.  He  wrote,  besides  many 
pamphlets,  History  of  the  English  Reformation, 
London,  1842,  3d  ed.,  1857;  Law  of  the  Church 
and  State,  1857  ;  Lectures  on  the  Prayer-Book,  1864. 

MASSORA  denotes,  in  general,  tradition,  as 
"Moses  received  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
delivered  it  to  Joshua"  (A both,  i.  1)  ;  but  more 
especially  it  denotes  the  tradition  concerning  the 
text  of  the  Bible  :  hence  those  who  made  this 
special  tradition  their  object  of  study  wei*e  called 
"  Massoretes."  In  the  latter  sense  the  word  will  be 
treated  here. 

The  period  of  the  theocracy  and  monarchy  in 
Israel  was  succeeded  by  the  period  of  legalism. 
After  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  law  of  Moses  was  the  centre  of  Jewish  life, 
and  its  preservation  was  the  main  object  of  the 
leaders.  Ezra  is  often  called  the  "  scribe,"  and 
once  he  is  even  styled  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Moses"  (Ez.  vii.  6).  At  a  very  early  age 
the  children  were  instructed  in  the  law  ;  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  law  was  an  ancient  insti- 
tution (Acts  xv.  21).  From  the  prophets,  also, 
sections  were  publicly  read  (Acts  xiii.  15)  ;  and 
the  Hagiographa  soon  rose  to  a  high  authority. 
In  order  "to  preserve  the  text  delivered  from  the 


Fathers  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible,  the  minut- 
est rules  were  laid  down  for  the  writing  of  manu- 
scripts :  besides,  the  verses,  words,  letters,  of  the 
entire  Bible,  or  of  its  parts,  were  numbered. 
Catalogues  were  prepared  of  words  written,  but 
not  read,  and  read,  but  not  a-ritten ;  of  words 
which  the  scribes  ordained  (tikkun  sopherim),  and 
of  letters  which  they  removed  (ittur  sopherim). 
Rules  were  laid  down  concerning  the  puncia 
extraordinaria  found  over  some  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  text  [cf.  Gen.  xviii.  9,  xix.  33;  Num.  hi. 
19,  ix.  10 ;  Deut.  xxix.  2S ;  Ps.  xxvii.  13],  the 
inverted  mm  (as  in  Num.  x.  35),  the  suspended 
nun  (as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30),  [the  Vau  Kelia,  i.e.,  the 
cut-off  Vau  in  Num.  xxv.  12,  the  final  mem  in 
Isa.  ix.  6],  the  plene  and  defective  writings,  etc. 
We  find  nowhere  in  the  Talmud  that  these  rules 
were  written  down ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to 
the  assumption  that  all  these  rules  were  orally 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  When 
the  text  was  finally  settled,  and  the  vowel-points 
were  introduced  to  the  text,  annotations  concern- 
ing the  writing  of  the  latter  were  either  put  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  end  of  the  manuscripts. 
From  that  period  the  most  important  period  of 
the  Massora  commences. 

As  there  was  an  Eastern  and  Western,  or 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian,  Talmud,  so,  likewise, 
there  developed  itself  a  twofold  Massora,  —  a 
Babylonian  or  Eastern,  and  a  Palestinian  or  West- 
ern :  the  more  important  is  the  former.  At  Tibe- 
rias the  study  of  the  Massora  had  been  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition  for  a  long  time.  Here  lived  the 
famous  Massorete,  Aaron  ben-Moses  ben-Asher, 
commonly  called  Ben-Asher,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  finally  fixed  the  so-called 
Massoretic  text.  Those  who  came  after  him,  and 
paid  special  attention  to  the  text,  are  called  "  Naq- 
danim." 

The  most  important  Massoretic  manual  is  the 
Oclah  ve-Oclah,  so  called  from  the  first  two  words 
with  which  it  begins  [comp.  Pick,  Oclah  ve-Oclah, 
in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  s.v.];  the 
Manuel  du  lecteur,  by  I.  Derenbourg,  Paris,  1871 ; 
and  the  Massoretic  notes  of  Meir  ha-levi  ben- 
Todros  of  Toledo  (d.  1244)  to  his  edition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Florence,  1750  (less  correct,  Berlin,  1761). 

The  first  who  undertook  to  collect  and  silt 
the  entire  Massoretic  apparatus  was  Jacob  ben- 
Chajim  ibn-Adonia  (cf.  Ginsburg:  Jacob  ben- 
Chujim  Urn- Adomj all's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic 
Bible,  London,  1867)  ;  and  the  result  of  his  labors 
is  found  in  the  second  Rabbinic  Bible,  published 
by  Bomberg  at  Venice,  1524.  This  Massora  text 
must  be  regarded  as  the  textus  receptus. 

The  Massora  is  divided  into  the  Massora  magna 
and  Massora  parva.  In  the  Rabbinic  Bibles,  where 
the  Chaldee  is  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Massora  parva  occupies  the  empty 
space  between  these  two  columns  and  that  of  the 
outer  margin.  Above  and  below  the  text,  the 
Massora  magna  is  given.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume  the  Massora  finalis  (which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Massora  marginalis,  and  which 
is  a  kind  of  Massoretic  lexicon  alphabetically 
arranged)  is  given.  The  Massora  finalis  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  giving  the  differences  between 
Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali,  and  those  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Jews.  The  Eastern  Mas- 
sora- differs-  from  the  Western  not  .only  with,  re- 
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spect  to  vowels  and  accents,  but  also  in  the  system 
of  punctuation  (cf.  Stkack:  Prophetarum  poste- 
riorum  codex  Babylonicus  Petropolitanus,  Petersburg, 

1876,  p.  vii.). 

LIT,  —  Gixsburg  :  The  Massoreth  ha-massoreth 
of  Elias  Levita,  London,  1867  ;  by  the  same,  The 
Massorah  compiled  from  manuscripts  alphabetically 
and  lexically  arranged,  vol.  i.,  London,  1880  ; 
Frexsdorkf  :  Maxsoretisches  Worterbuch,  Han- 
nover u.  Leipzig,  1876,  and  Strack's  notice  of  this 
work  in  Sludien  u.  Kritiken,  1878,  pp.  354-370; 
Bcxtpuf:  Tiberias  sive  Comment arius  masorethi- 
cus  triplex,  Basle,  1620-65;  Strack  :  Prolegomena 
rrilica  in  Vetus  Testamentum,  Leipzig,  1873 ;  by 
the  same  in  connection  with  S.  Baer  :  Die  Dik- 
thdce  ha-teamim  des  Ahron  ben-Moscheh  ben-Ascher, 
Leipzig,  1879 ;  Dillmaxx's  art.,  Bibeltext  des 
A.  Test.,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  381-400  (2d  ed.);  [the  art.  Bible  Text  — 
Old  Testament,  in  this  Encyclopcedia,  vol.  i.  pp. 
204-267;  Pick:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Time  of 
the  Talmud,  s.v.  Talmud  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclopcedia;  Savourkux's  art.  Mas- 
sore,  in  Liciitexberger's  Encyclopedic  des  Sci- 
ences Religieuses~).  H.  L.  STRACK  (B.  PICK). 

MASS-PRIESTS  were  anciently  secular  priests, 
as  distinguished  from  regulars  ;  afterwards  priests 
kept  in  chantries  (i.e.,  chapels  endowed  by  wealthy 
persons,  in  which  masses  were  said  for  the  souls 
of  the  donors),  or  at  particular  altars,  to  say  mass 
for  the  dead. 

MASSUET,  Rene,  b.  1665,  at  St.  Ouen  in  Nor- 
mandy; d.  in  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1716.  He  entered 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1682,  and  made 
his  literary  debut  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits  concerning  the  edition  of  A  ugustine  which 
the  congregation  had  published.  In  1699  he  an- 
swered Langlois'  anonymous  attacks  by  his  Lettre 
d'un  Eccle'siastique,  etc.,  also  anonymous.  In 
1703  he  settled  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  in  Paris, 
the  principal  centre  of  Benedictine  learning ;  and 
in  1710  he  published  his  edition  of  Irenceus,  his 
chief  work.  After  the  death  of  Ruinart,  he  con- 
tinued the  Annates  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  and  pub- 
lished in  1713  the  fifth  volume.  Five  interesting- 
letters  from  him  to  Bernh.  Pez  are  found  in  J. 
(J.  Schelhoux's  Amcenitates  Literarice,  xiii.  278- 
310.  See  Tassin  :  Hist,  litter,  de  la  congregation 
de  St.  Maur,  Paris,  1750-65.  G.  LAUBMAXH". 

MATAMOROS,  Manuel,  a  devoted  Spanish 
Protestant,  whose  imprisonment,  personality,  and 
early  death  aroused  an  interest  in  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Southern  Germany,  in  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Spain ;  b.  Oct.  8,  1835,  at  Lepe  in  the 
Province  of  Huelva;  d.  at  Lausanne,  July  31, 
1^36.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish 
artillery,  and  at  his  wish  he  entered  in  1850  the 
military  school  at  Toledo.  But,  conceiving  a  dis- 
like for  a  military  life,  he  returned  to  Malaga, 
where  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  was  residing. 
On  a  visit  to  Gibraltar  he  casually  attended  a 
service  held  by  Francisco  de  Paula  Ruet,  who  had 
been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  by 
the  sermons  of  Luigi  de  Sanctis  in  Turin,  and 
had  been  banished  from  Spain  for  preaching  the 
Kospel  in  Barcelona.  The  sermon  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  his  mind;  and  he  bought 
a  .New  Testament,  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  Church.  Through  Ruet, 
Matamoros  came.into  relations  with  a  committee 


in  Edinburgh,  and,  later,  with  one  in  Paris,  which 
prosecuted  the  evangelization  of  Spain.  He  went, 
under  commission  of  the  latter,  to  Granada,  Seville, 
and  Barcelona  (1860).  At  Granada  he  became 
acquainted  with  Alhama,  a  hat-maker,  who  had 
been  converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
American  tract,  and  was  preaching  the  gospel. 
Thrown  into  prison,  letters  were  found  on  his 
person  from  Matamoros,  Marin,  Carrasco,  and 
Gonzalez,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  thrown  into 
prison.  Matamoros  laid  there  two  years,  await- 
ing trial,  and  contracted  the  disease  (consump- 
tion) which  caused  his  death.  Through  the 
influence  of  a  deputation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  he  was  released  (May  28,  1863),  and 
condemned  to  nine  years'  labor  in  the  galleys, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  nine  years  of 
banishment.  Matamoros  then  made  a  visit  to 
England,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Lausanne,  where  he  attended 
the  theological  seminary.  On  a  visit  to  Pau  in 
Southern  France,  in  the  interest  of  his  health,  he 
established,  through  the  liberality  of  an  American 
lady,  a  Spanish  school.  Returning  to  Lausanne, 
he  died  just  a  few  days  before  the  time  set  for 
his  ordination,  and  two  years  before  his  country 
was  opened  to  Protestant  missions  (1868).  In  his 
last  days  he  exhibited  an  undiminished  interest  in 
the  evangelization  of  Spain ;  and  his  rich  spiritual 
experiences  have  been  to  this  day  an  incentive  to 
the  Swiss  to  aid  in  that  work.     His  name  will  not 

be  forgotten.  F.  FLIEDNER  (Madrid). 

MATER  DOLOROSA  (the  mourning  mother), 
a  term  denoting  a  certain  class  of  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  represent  her  alone,  without 
the  child,  generally  as  a  middle-aged  woman, 
weeping  and  mourning.  See  Mrs.  Jameson: 
Legends  of  the  Madonna,  London,  1852. 

MATERIALISM,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the 
theory  which  seeks  to  trace  all  things  in  nature 
to  matter  as  their  sole  and  ultimate  source  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  theory  which  professes  to  explain 
the  universe  in  terms  of  matter.  This  definition 
may  appear  clear  and  precise.  The  thing  defined 
is,  however,  essentially  obscure  and  vague,  owing 
to  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  conceptions 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  matter.  Materialism 
never  answers  strictly  to  its  name,  because  it  al- 
ways attributes  to  matter  properties  which  have 
not  been  proved  to  belong  to  it.  Instead  of  being 
a  single  system,  which  advances  from  stage  tostage 
by  a  self-consistent  development,  it  comprises  a 
crowd  of  heterogeneous  and  discordant  hypotheses. 

The  ruder  tribes  of  men  are  unable  to  conceive 
either  of  mere  matter  or  of  mere  spirit ;  and  hence 
their  religious  beliefs  are,  to  a  large  extent,  mate- 
rialistic. Anti-religious  materialism  makes  its 
appearance  only  when  thought  has  become  'specu- 
lative and  sceptical.  Such  materialism  was  propa- 
gated in  ancient  China  by  Yang  Choo  (about  B.C. 
300),  and  in  ancient  India  in  the  Charvaka  system. 
Materialism,  in  a  form  entitled  to  be  called  philo- 
sophical, was  originated  by  the  Greek  thinkers  Leu- 
cippus  and  Democritus,  developed  and  popularized 
by  Epicurus,  and  "wedded  to  immortal  verse  ''by 
the  Latin  poet  Lucretius.  All  things,  according 
to  their  theory,  were  explicable  by  "  the  empty 
and  "the  full,"  — the  limitless  and  immeasura- 
ble void  of  space  and  numberless  atoms  which 
are  unjrenerated,  infrangible,  unchangeable,  and 
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indestructible,  which  possess  no  merely  qualitative 
differences,  but  vary  quantitatively  in  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  density.  The  general  neglect  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, secured  the  rejection  of  materialism  during 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  period  of  transition  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  times  it  began  to  re-appear. 
Gassendi  gave  it  currency  in  France,  and  Hobbes 
in  England.  The  so-called  "  materialism  "  of  Cow- 
ard, Dodwell,  Hartley,  and  Priestley,  denied  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  but  not  the  existence  of 
God.  La  Mettrie  and  Von  Holbach  first  advocated 
the  atheistical  materialism  which  has  since  become 
so  common.  This  form  of  materialism  has  never 
had  more  advocates  than  at  present.  The  causes 
of  its  prevalence  are  such  as  these,  —  the  still  op- 
erative influence  of  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  re-action  from  the  excessive  idealism  of 
the  transcendental  philosophies,  political  and  so- 
cial disaffection,  the  spread  of  rationalism  and  of 
unbelief  in  the  supernatural,  the  predominance 
of  material  interests,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
physical,  and  especially  of  biological,  science, 
widely  engrossing  attention,  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  mental  and  spiritual  truth,  and  also 
largely  engendering  undue  confidence  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  hypotheses.  The  materialism  of 
the  present  day  claims  to  be  distinctively  scien- 
tific ;  and,  of  course,  it  largely  incorporates,  and 
freely  applies,  modern  scientific  theories.  As  to  its 
primary  principles  or  assumptions,  however,  it  has 
no  more  title  to  be  deemed  scientific  than  the  ma- 
terialism of  earlier  times.  In  fact,  contemporary 
materialism  shows  a  manifest  tendency  to  repre- 
sent matter  as  essentially  endowed  with  qualita- 
tive differences,  and  even  with  spontaneity,  life, 
intelligence,  '•  mind-stuff,"  "  soul-organs,"  etc., 
which  is  surely  a  tendency,  not  towards  science, 
but  towards  feticism. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Professors  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,  and  some  other  authors,  while  tracing 
back  all  life,  intelligence,  and  history,  to  matter 
or  to  physical  force,  object  to  being  classed  as 
materialists,  on  the  ground  that  they  acknowledge 
that  matter  in  its  ultimate  nature  is  unknown, 
and  can  no  more  be  conceived  of,  except  in  terms 
of  mind,  than  mind  can  be  conceived  of  otherwise 
than  in  terms  of  matter.  Were  the  objection  ad- 
missible, we  must  equally  cease  to  speak  of  De- 
mocritus  and  Epicurus,  Hobbes  and  Von  Holbach, 
as  materialists,  seeing  that  they  as  fully  recog- 
nized the  truth  on  which  it  is  rested.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  inadmissible.  Whoever  holds  that 
matter,  or  material  force,  is  eternal,  and  originates 
all  mind  and  mental  force,  is  a  materialist. 

Materialism  claims  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
philosophical  theory  of  the  universe  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds.  First,  that  it  best  satisfies  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  reason  for  unity.  It 
professes  to  be  the  only  self-consistent  and  ade- 
quate system  of  monism, — the  only  philosophy 
which  traces  all  things  back  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  a  single  ultimate  substance  as  their  cause. 
Theism,  materialists  hold,  is  a  kind  of  dualism, 
because  it  refers  some  things  to  mind,  and  other 
things  to  matter,  and  maintains  matter  and  mind 
to  be  distinct;  and  idealism  they  represent  as 
erroneously  trying  to  account  for  general  facts 
and  properties  by  such  as  are  special,  and  failing 
to  explain  the  physical  world.     Secondly,  materi- 


alism claims  to  be  the  only  theory  which  explains 
all  things  in  a  natural  manner,  or  without  having 
recourse  to  any  arbitrary  factor,  any  transcendent 
cause,  any  supernatural  will.  Thirdly,  it  claims 
to  be  a  peculiarly  intelligible  explanation,  —  the 
only  explanation  which  can  be  realized  in  imagina- 
tion and  conception,  which  the  mind  can  picture 
or  figure  to  itself.  In  opposition  to  these  claims, 
however,  it  is  urged  that  matter  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  one  even  in  kind,  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  resolved  into  less  than  about  sixty  elements ; 
that,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  single  homoge- 
neous physical  element,  that  element  would  not 
be  one,  since  each  of  its  parts  would  be  as  much 
a  substance  as  the  whole ;  that  force  has  never 
been  shown  to  be  an  effect  of  matter,  while,  if 
co-ordinate  with  matter,  every  atom  must  be  dual, 
and,  if  the  cause  of  matter,  materialism  must  be 
abandoned ;  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  scientific  to 
assume  without  proof  that  matter  and  force  are 
eternal,  and  explain  every  thing;  that  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  causality  to  account  for  the 
lower  by  the  higher;  and  that  truly  scientific 
thought  is  seldom  figurate  or  pictorial  thought. 

Materialism  involves  the  affirmation  that  matter 
is  eternal,  but  it  has  as  yet  entirely  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  good  reasons  for  the  opinion.  The  con- 
ditionate  character  of  the  atoms  and  elements  of 
matter  strongly  favor  the  contrary  view.  The  ve- 
lationship  of  matter  to  force  presents  difficulties 
which  materialism  has  likewise  failed  to  over- 
come. Force  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  aggre- 
gation, or  self-determination,  of  matter,  and  thus 
shown  to  be  an  effect :  yet  to  represent  it  as  co- 
ordinate with  matter  is  to  fall  into  the  dualism 
which  materialism  professes  to  despise;  and  to 
suppose  it  the  cause  of  matter  involves  the  sur- 
render of  materialism.  Life  must  be  shown  to 
be  either  a  property  or  an  effect  of  matter,  before 
materialism  is  entitled  to  be  accepted.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  shown  to  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  attempts  of  M.  Pouchet,  Dr.  Bastian, 
etc.,  to  prove  experimentally  the  hypothesis  of 
spontaneous  generation,  have  utterly  failed.  Ma- 
terialism finds  mind  still  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  life,  there  being  a  greater  unlikeness  between 
mental  and  physical  facts  than  between  vital  and 
mechanical  facts.  Matter,  in  its  transformations, 
never  loses  properties  which  mind  never  possesses 
in  any  of  its  phases.  Molecular  changes  in  the 
nerves  and  brain  not  only  have  not  been  shown 
ever  to  pass  into  mental  states,  but  cannot  even 
be  conceived  to  do  so.  Such  facts  as  the  unity  of 
consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  personal  iden- 
tity, self -consciousness,  self-activity,  and  the  moral 
sentiments,  cannot  be  resolved  into  states  of  mat- 
ter. The  universe  as  a  system  of  law  and  order 
presupposes  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  On  these 
and  other  grounds  it  may  be  held  that  material- 
ism is  far  from  a  satisfactory  doctrine. 

The  mass  of  literature  on  materialism  is  enor- 
mous. F.  A.  Langk's  Geschichte  des  Materialis- 
mus  is  the  only  able  general  history  of  the  subject. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Buch- 
n  Kit's  Matter  and  Force  and  Man's  Place  in  Nature, 
Vogt's  Lectures  on  Man,  Hj£Ckel's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Creation  and  Anthivpoyenie,  and  The  Old 
and  New  Faith  of  Strauss,  may  also  be  named 
as  English  translations  of  German  works  devoted 
entirely  or  mainly  to  the  advocacy  of  materialism. 
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H.  Spencer's  First  Principles,  Huxley's  essay  on 
The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  Tyndall's  Bel- 
fast Lecture,  need  only  to  be  mentioned.  In  Eng- 
land, materialism  has  been  combated  by  Beale, 
Birks,  Carpenter,  Elam,  MacVicar,  Martineau, 
Clerk-Maxwell,  Mivart,  Balfour  Stewart,  Hutchi- 
son Stirling,  Stokes,  Tait,  Thomson,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  etc. ;  in  America,  by  Bowen,  Bowne, 
Chadbourne,  Cocker,  Joseph  Cook,  Dawson,  Fish- 
er, Hickok,  Hodge,  Le  (Jonte,  McCosh,  Porter, 
etc. ;  in  France,  by  Caro,  Janet,  Pasteur,  etc. ;  in 
Germany,  by  Fabri,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Harms,  Hoff- 
mann, Huber,  Lotze,  Bona  Meyer,  Schaller,  Ulrici, 
AVeiss,  Wigand,  Zockler,  etc.  The  chief  works 
relating  to  particular  periods  of  the  history,  and 
special  points  of  the  theory,  of  materialism,  will 
be  found  indicated  in  notes  v.-xix.  on  Lectures 
ii.-iv.  of  Antitheistic  Theories,  by  the  author  of 
this  article.  R.  FLINT  (University  of  Edinburgh) . 

MATERNUS,  Julius  Firmicus,  is,  according  to 
the  signature  of  the  only  manuscript  of  the  work 
still  extant,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  book, 
De  errore  profanarum  religionum,  dedicated  to  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  —  Constantius  and  Constans. 
According  to  xxviii.  6  and  xxix.  3,  the  book  must 
have  been  written  after  the  expedition  of  Con- 
stans to  England,  and  before  the  defeat  of  Con- 
stantius at  Singara ;  that  is,  between  343  and  348. 
Its  purpose  was  to  induce  Constantius  and  Con- 
stans to  adopt  a  policy  of  active  suppression  of 
Paganism  :  the  apology  is  here  transformed  into 
polemics.  The  work  is  not  complete  :  the  leaves 
1,  2,  7,  and  8,  of  the  manuscript,  are  missing. 
The  plan  of  the  composition,  however,  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  manuscript,  formerly  in  Minden,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.-  It  was  first  edited  by  M. 
Flacius,  1562,  then  byMiinter,  Copenhagen,  1826; 
reprinted  in  Migne  (Patrol.,  xii.)  by  Bursian, 
Leipzig,  1856,  and  C.  Halm,  in  Corp.  Scr.  Eccl. 
Lut.,  ii.  Of  the  author's  personal  life  and  charac- 
ter nothing,  is  known  :  he  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
According  to  Bursian's  investigation,  he  is  not 
identical  with  the  Maternus  who  wrote  the  Libri 
Matheseos.  HAUCK. 

MATHER  FAMILY,  The.  Richard  Mather,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret;  b.  in  1596  at  Low- 
ton  (Winwick),  about  midway  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  Eng. ;  d.  at  Dorchester,  April  22 
(May  2),  1669.  He  was  sent  to  the  Winwick 
grammar-school,  and  at  fifteen  was  chosen  teacher 
of  a  school  at  Toxteth  Park.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  an  Aspinwall  family,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry,  and  went  to  Brasenose,  Oxford,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  same.  But  the  people  at  Toxteth 
were  so  unwilling  to  wait  for  him,  that  he  left  the 
university  before  taking  his  degrees,  and  late  in 
1618,  when  only  twenty-two,  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Toxteth  Park.  The  Bishop  of  Chester 
ordained  him ;  and  in  September,  1624,  he  mar- 
ried Katherine,  daughter  of  Edmond  Holt  of 
Bury.  Becoming  warmly  a  Puritan,  and  being 
lor  a  time  suspended,  he  left  —  travelling  in 
disguise  to  Bristol  —  for  New  England,  May  23 
(June  2),  1635;  landing  at  Boston,  after  being 
very  nearly  shipwrecked,  Aug.  17  (27)  following, 
the  First  Church  at  Dorchester  having  emigrated 
with  its  pastor,  Warham,  to  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Mather  gathered  a  new  (the  present  First)  church 
there  Aug.  23  (Sept.  2),  1636 ;  he  being  chosen 


its  teacher,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  married  John 
Cotton's  widow  for  his  second  wife,  and  by  his 
first  wife  left  six  sons,  of  whom  four  —  Samuel, 
Nathaniel,  Eleazer,  and  Increase  —  followed  their 
father's  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  among  the  early  ministers 
of  New  England,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a 
specially  wise  counsellor ;  being,  in  fact,  seized 
with  his  mortal  illness  while  moderating  that 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Boston  out  of  whose  de- 
liberations the  Old-South  Church  was  born.  He 
was  skilled  in  the  New-England  plan  of  church 
government ;  being  the  author  of  three  or  four  of 
the  best  early  tracts  in  its  exposition  and  defence, 
and  the  chief  composer  of  the  "  Cambridge  Plat- 
form." His  son  Samuel  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1643,  went  to  England  in  1650,  and 
was  ordained  at  Dublin,  where  he  preached  until 
his  death,  Oct.  29  (Nov.  8),  1671,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  Nathaniel  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1647,  and,  immediately  on  gaining  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  returned  to  England,  where  he  preached  in 
Devonshire  until  ejected  by  the  Act  of  1662,  when 
he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  spent  some  time 
as  minister  of  the  English  Church,  returning,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  to  succeed  him 
at  Dublin.  In  1688  he  removed  to  London  to 
take  charge  of  the  Lime-street  congregation,  and 
to  be  one  of  the  Merchants  Lecturers  at  Pinner's 
Hall.  In  London  he  died,  July  26  (Aug.  5),  1697, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  and  was  interred  in 
Bunhill  Fields.  Eleazer  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1656  ;  in  1658  went  to  Northampton,  and  gath- 
ered the  first  church  there,  over  which  he  was 
ordained  in  June,  1661.  There  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully till  his  early  death,  July  24  (Aug.  3),  1669, 
aged  thirty-two.  Increase  proved  the  flower  of 
the  family.  He,  too,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1656,  in  the  same  class  with  his  brother  Eleazer, 
though,  on  account  of  physical  weakness,  for  a 
time  a  pupil  of  John  Norton.  On  his  nineteenth 
birthday  he  preached  at  Dorchester ;  twelve  days 
after,  sailed  for  the  old  country;  took  his  M.A. 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and,  after  pi-eaching 
variously,  returned  to  New  England  in  1661,  in- 
tending, when  times  should  more  favor,  to  return 
to  England,  but  was  ordained  May  27  (June  6), 
1664,  over  the  Second  Church  of  Boston,  in  which 
pastorate  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  23 
(Sept.  4),  1723,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 
For  seventeen  years  (1685-1701)  of  this  pastorate 
he  was  also  president  of  Harvard  College;  and 
in  1688  he  went  to  England  as  special  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  where  — "his  expenses 
in  the  mean  time  greatly  exceeding  his  compensa- 
tion, and  he  pledging  all  his  property  for  money 
which  he  borrowed  to  support  himself  while  he 
was  working  for  his  country  "  —  he  remained  in 
this  public  service  about  four  years.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  it  was  his  habit  to  study  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is  matter  of  record 
that  he  was  acceptable  not  merely,  but  highly 
honored,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  in  one  of  the  two 
most  important  pulpits  on  this  side  of  the  sea; 
and  he  left  behind  him  publications  of  various 
sorts  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  sixty.  It 
is  in  no  way,  therefore,  strange,  that  he  should 
have  been  almost  unanimously  held  to  be  the  fore- 
most minister  of  his  day  in  this  new  country,  and. 
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that  he  should  have  exercised  an  influence  as  vast 
as  it  mainly  was  salutary.  In  1662  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  Cotton,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  sons 
—  Cotton,  Nathaniel,  and  Samuel  —  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1678,  1685,  and  1690  respectively.  Of 
these,  Cotton,  the  eldest,  —  b.  Feb.  12  (22),  1662 
(1663)  ;  d.  Feb.  13  (23),  1728  (1729),  —  became  the 
most  renowned  of  the  lineage;  although,  conced- 
ing his  omnivorous  scholarship  and  exceptional 
labors,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  were  even 
the  peer  of  his  father  or  grandfather  in  intellectual 
ability.  He  took  his  B.A.  when  less  than  fifteen 
years  and  six  months  old ;  taught  for  a  time ; 
overcame  an  impediment  of  speech  which  had 
threatened  to  interfere  with  his  success  in  the 
family  profession ;  acted  as  his  father's  assistant 
at  the  Second  Church,  Boston ;  and  was  ordained, 
as  joint  pastor  with  him,  May  13  (23),  1685,  —  a 
place  which  he  surrendered  only  at  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  During  these  nearly  three 
and  forty  years  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  preacher, 
systematic  and  thorough  as  a  pastor,  eminent  as 
a  philanthropist,  —  at  great  personal  risk  success- 
fully introducing  and  defending  the  inoculative 
prevention  of  small-pox,  —  and  amazing  as  an 
author ;  being  known  to  have  printed  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  separate  works,  of  which 
several  were  elaborate  volumes,  and  one  a  stately 
folio  of  eight  hundred  pages  ;  while,  to  his  sore 
and  amazed  grief,  the  great  work  of  his  life  (in 
his  own  esteem),  his  Biblia  Americana,  remains 
in  manuscript  to  this  day,  in  six  big  volumes.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  the  weak  and  whimsical 
side  of  his  multiform  greatness  most  impressed 
itself  on  many  of  his  generation,  and  that,  for 
sharing  with  other  good  and  eminent  men  of  his 
day  in  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  has  most  un- 
fairly been  singled  out  for  a  specialty  of  censure 
and  contumely  which  in  no  degree  fairly  belongs 
to  him.  He  was  no  more  guilty  for  not  being, 
as  to  that,  in  advance  of  his  age,  than  were 
Richard  Baxter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  Eng- 
land, or  Judge  Sewall,  or  Gov.  Stoughton,  or  Sir 
William  Phips,  or  scores  of  others  in  New  Eng- 
land. Cotton  Mather  married  three  times.  His 
fourth  son  (by  the  second  of  these  ladies),  and  the 
only  one  who  lived  to  manhood,  was  Samuel.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1723,  before  he  was  seven- 
teen; and  four  years  after  his  father's  death, 
June  21  (July  2),  1732,  was  ordained  colleague 
with  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  over  that  same  Boston 
church  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
served  for  sixty-four  years  before  him.  Of  con- 
siderable learning  and  fair  abilities,  he  did  not, 
however,  fill  the  ancient  place ;  and  in  less  than 
ten  years  was  dismissed,  and,  with  a  not  very  large 
following,  labored  with  a  new  church  (which  did 
not  survive  him)  until  his  death,  in  1785.  He, 
too,  was  an  author,  of  less  than  a  score  of  books 
however,  only  one  of  which,  A  n  Apology  for  the 
Liberties  of  the  Churches  of  New  England,  deserves, 
or  has,  remembrance.  Neither  of  his  three  sons 
studied  for  the  ministry. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  history  can  parallel 
this  family,  of  which  eleven  were  trained  for  the 
sacred  office  in  four  generations,  of  whom  the 
seven  who  wrought  in  New  England  expended, 
in  two  months  less  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ministerial 


labor  upon  it,  besides  publishing  more  than  five 
hundred  different  works,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
erting a  popular  influence  never  surpassed,  and 
seldom  equalled.  For  its  distinguished  services 
in  each  of  its  four  generations,  in  reducing  to 
rigid  system,  illustrating,  defending,  and  chroni- 
cling the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  England, 
if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  this  Mather  group 
would  deserve,  as  it  will  receive,  perpetual  re- 
membrance. See  C.  Bobbins  :  History  of  Old 
North  Church  in  Boston,  Boston,  1852.  A  well- 
printed  and  indexed  edition  of  Cotton  Mathek's 
famous  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  or  The  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  New  England,  with  memoir, 
and  translations  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
quotations,  was  printed  in  2  vols,  at  Hartford, 

1855.  HENRY  M.  DEXTER. 

MATHESIUS,  Johann,  b.  at  Rochlitz,  Saxony, 
June  24,  1504;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia, 
Oct.  8,  1565.  Pie  studied  at  Ingolstadt;  came  in 
Bavaria  in  contact  with  the  Anabaptists ;  was 
converted  by  the  study  of  Luther's  writings ;  went 
in  1529  to  Wittenberg;  was  in  1532  made  rector 
of  the  school  in  Joachimsthal ;  returned  in  1540 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  lived  in  Luther's  house ; 
and  was  in  1541  appointed  deacon  at  Joachims- 
thal, and  in  1545  pastor.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  one  of  which,  containing 
seventeen  sermons  on  Luther  (delivered  1562-64, 
published  at  Nuremberg,  1566,  and  often  repub- 
lished), is  of  great  interest,  because  they  consti- 
tute "the  first  complete  and  reliable  biography  of 
Luther.  His  life  was  written  by  a  descendant 
of  his,  J.  B.  Mathesius,  Dresden,  1705.  See  G. 
Plitt  :  Die  vier  ersten  Lutherbiographien,  Erlangen, 
1876.  G.  PLITT. 

MATHEW,  Theobald,  the  famous  "Father 
Mathew,"  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  Ireland; 
b.  at  Thomastown  (five  miles  west  of  CasheJ),  Tip- 
perary,  Oct.  10,  1790 ;  d.  at  Queenstown,  Dec.  8, 

1856.  He  studied  for  a  year  at  Maynooth,  1807- 
08 ;  was  ordained  1814 ;  entered  the  Capuchin 
convent  at  Kilkenny,  but  the  same  year  went  to 
the  Capuchin  convent  at  Cork;  attained  a  wide 
popularity;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Direction  of  the  House  of  Industry  (workhouse), 
Cork.  One  of  his  fellow-governors  was  William 
Martin,  a  Friend,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
total-abstinence  cause.  It  was  he  who  first  im- 
pressed Father  Mathew  with  the  fearful  curse 
drink  entailed,  and  how  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
wretchedness  the  workhouse  so  strikingly  exhib- 
ited ;  and  he  urged  the  priest  to  start  a  crusade 
against  the  evil,  maintaining  firmly  that  he  was 
just  the  man  to  do  it.  On  April  10, 1838,  Father 
Mathew,  who  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year, 
definitely  committed  himself  to  the  work.  His 
success  was  phenomenal.  Twenty-five  thousand 
signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge  inside  of  three 
months  ;  and,  by  January  of  the  next  year,  two 
hundred  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  lived 
in  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  had  embraced  the  new 
gospel.  Father  Mathew  extended  his  labors  over 
all  Ireland,  visited  Scotland  and  England  (1842- 
43),  and  spent  two  years  in  America  (1849-51), 
going  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  everywhere  making 
converts  by  the  hundreds.  Much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  the  man,  —  his  exhaustless  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  his  humor  and  wit,  his  downright 
earnestness,  his  courage  and  high  character.     To 
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put  down  drunkenness  was  his  enthusiastic,  uuin- 
terniittent  endeavor.  In  business  matters  he  was 
a  child,  aud  managed  them  so  badly,  that  he 
quickly,  and  well-nigh  permanently,  was  sunk  in 
debt.  This  galled  him  intensely,  conscious  though 
he  was  of  integrity.  He  was  the  greatest  bene- 
factor to  the  Irish  people  since  St.  Patrick ;  and, 
if  he  were  obeyed  as  constantly  as  he  is  revered 
bv  them,  the  Irish  question  would  be  a  far  sim- 
pler one.  A  fine  statue  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Cork.  Of  the  several  lives  of  him, 
perhaps  the  best  is  by  J.  F.  Maguire,  London, 
1803,  people's  ed.,  1865. 

MATHILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  b.  1046  ; 
d.  in  the  monastery  of  Bondeno  de'  Roncori,  July 
21,  1115;  a  daughter  of  Count  Boniface  of  Tus- 
cany and  Beatrice  of  Lorraine;  inherited,  while 
still  a  mere  child,  very  extensive  possessions  in 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  —  Tuscany,  parts  of 
Lombardy,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  Piacenza, 
Ferrara,  Umbria,  Spoleto,  etc.  Her  parentage 
was  German,  and  her  ancestors  were  firm  adher- 
ents of  the  German  emperors  ;  but  the  treacher- 
ous manner  in  which  Henry  HI.  treated  her  father 
induced  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  opposite 
camp;  and  during  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  II., 
Alexander  II.,  Gregory  VII.,  Victor  III.,  Urban 
II.,  and  Paschalis  II.,  the  Countess  Mathilda  was 
the  main  stay  of  the' Papacy.  Specially  intimate 
was  her  relation  to  Gregory  VII.,  whom  she  shel- 
tered more  than  once  against  the  fury  of  Henry  IV- 
She  continued  the  war  against  the  emperor,  even 
after  Gregory's  death.  She  was  twice  married, — 
first  to  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  then  to  Duke  Welf 
of  Bavaria ;  but  her  first  marriage  seems  never 
to  have  been  completed ;  and  from  her  second 
husband  she  was  divorced.  Her  enormous  wealth 
she  bequeathed  to  the  papal  chair.  It  formed 
part  of  the  so-called  "  Patrimonium  Petri."  See 
Luigi  Tosti  :  La  contes.ua  Matilde  ed  i  romani 
pontejici,  Florence,  1859  ;  and  the  arts.  Gregory 
VII.  and  Patrimonium  Petri,  with  the  litera- 
ture there  given. 

MATHURINS.     See  Trinitarian  Brothers. 

MATINS.    See  Canonical  Hours. 

MATTER,  Jacques,  b.  at  Alt-Eckendorf,  Alsace, 
May  31,  1791 ;  d.  at  Strassburg,  June  23,  1864. 
He  studied  at  Gbttingen  and  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  in  the  college  of 
Strassburg  in  1819,  and  in  the  following  year  also 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  theological  fac- 
ulty. In  1832  he  was  called  to  Paris  as  inspector- 
general  of  the  university,  but  returned  in  1846 
to  Strassburg  as  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  Of  his  works  the  following  have  specific 
theological  interest:  Histoire  critique  du  Gnosti- 
cisme,  Paris,  1828,  2  vols. ;  Histoire  universelle  de 
VEglise  Chretienne,  Paris,  1829-32,  3  vols ;  Schel- 
ling  et  la  philosophie  de  la  nature,  1842;  Histoire  de 
la  philosophie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  religion,  1857, 
-  vols. ;  Le  Mi/sticisrne  en  France  aux  temps  de 
Fe'nelon,  Paris,  1864. 

MAT'THEW  (Uardmoc,  or,  according  to  the  Si- 
naitic  manuscript,  B  and  D,  MaMaiog).  I.  The 
Man.  — Matthew  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  disciples  in 
Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts  i.  He  was  a 
publican,  and  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
when  Jesus  called  him'  to  be  his  disciple  (Matt. 
!*•  9).     In  Mark  ii.   14,  Luke  v.  27  sqq.,  he  is 


called  Levi.  '  The  circumstances  in  these  three 
cases  are  the  same,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  same  person  is  meant.  Levi, 
no  doubt,  was  his  original  name,  which  was  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  Matthew.  This  apostle  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  except  once  (i.  13) ; 
and  the  early  traditions  about  his  career  are  often 
contradictory  to  each  other.  According  to  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  (Pcedacj.  2,  1),  Irenseus  {Ado. 
Hcer.  3,  1),  Eusebius  (//.'  E.,  3,  24),  and  others, 
he  remained  in  Jerusalem  for  fifteen  years  after 
the  ascension,  preaching  to  the  Jews.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  he  went  to  other  peoples  (Euseb., 
H.  E.,  3,  1 ;  Hieron.  catal.,  4),  —  to  the  Ethiopians 
(Rufinus,  H.  E.,  10,  9 ;  Socrates,  H.  E.,  1,  19), 
the  Macedonians  (Isidor.  Hisp.,  De  Sane,  77), 
the  Persians  (Ambrose,  in  Psalm  xlv.)  etc.  The 
Roman-Catholic  and  Greek  churches  celebrate  his 
martyrdom ;  but  there  arc  no  notices  of  it  till 
after  Heracleon,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian ; 
and  the  tradition  is  at  variance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  authors. 

II.  The  Gospel.  — One  of  the  oldest,  least  ques- 
tioned, and  most  generally  believed  church  tradi- 
tions is,  that  Matthew  was  the  author  of  a  Gospel 
written  in  Hebrew.  Papias  (Euseb.,  H.  E.,  3,  39) 
testifies  that  "  Matthew  wrote  (or  arranged)  the 
discourses  (jd  Xbyia)  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and 
each  [probably  the  evangelists]  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able."  Irenseus  (Adv.  Hcer.,  3,  1)  says, 
"  Matthew  brought  a  writing  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect."  Eusebius 
(H.  E.,  v.  10)  relates  that  Pantsenus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Irenseus,  who  made  missionary  jour- 
neys in  India,  says  that  Bartholomew  "  had  left 
to  the  Indians  Matthew's  writing  in  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews."  According  to  Origen  (Euseb., 
6,  25),  "the  first  Gospel  was  written  by  Matthew, 
and  arranged  for  believing  Jews  in  the  Flebrew 
language."  Not  to  mention  other  and  later  testi- 
monies, Jerome  (Catal. ,  3)  says,  "Matthew  com- 
posed the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters  and 
words,  but  it  is  not  made  out  who  it  was  who 
afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  Further : 
this  very  Hebrew  text  is  preserved  unto  this  day 
in  the  Csesarean  Library."  He  then  says  that  this 
volume  was  used  by  the  Nazarenes  in  Beroea,  a 
city  of  Syria.  He  speaks  of  the  Gospel  in  other 
places  (Proleg.  in  Matth.  :  Prcef.  in  IV  Evv.  ad 
Damas.,  etc.),  but  in  the  main  point  abides  by  what 
he  here,  has  said.  In  spite  of  these  explicit  testi- 
monies, Calvin,  Beza,  John  Lightfoot,  Fabricius, 
Wetstein,  Hug,  Fritzsche,  Credner,  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Ewald,  Ritschl,  Hilgenfeld,  Kostlin,  and 
many  others  (see  below)  have  advocated  the  the- 
ory that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  the  original  one. 
But  from  an  historical  stand-point  the  view  which 
is  attested  so  constantly  and  unequivocally,  from 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  on,  cannot  be 
overthrown,  that  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  in  He- 
brew ;  and  in  this  opinion  agree  Mill,  Michaehs, 
Storr,  Corrodi,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Olsha-sen, 
Sieffert,  Guericke,  Ebrard,  Baur,  Thiersch,  De- 
litzsch,  Meyer,  and  others.  No  copy  of  the  He- 
brew Gospel  is  extant.  Some  of  the  old  scholars 
identified  the  Hebrew  Matthew  with  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews  often  mentioned  by  Irenajus  (Adv. 
Hcer.,  i.  26,  2  ;  iii.  11,  7),  Jerome  (c.Pelag.,  2  ;  Ad 
Matth.,  12,  13),  and  also  called  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
(to  eppalKov),  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebiomtes,  tne 
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Nazarenes,  etc.  But  Origen  {Tract.  8  in  Matth., 
xix.  19),  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  3,  25),  and  Jerome  {De 
vir.  ill.,  3;  Ad  Mich.,  7,  6),  who  appeals  to  his 
own  personal  observation,  distinctly  deny  it.  The 
divergence  in  the  testimonies  seems  to  point  us 
to  a  common  original,  from  which  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  and  the  other  work  were  derived.  And 
certainly  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  regard- 
ing (with  Schneckenburger,  Schwegler,  Baur)  our 
present  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  as  a  transla- 
tion of  this  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews;  and  Jerome, 
the  translator  of  the  latter,  specially  distinguishes 
it  from  our  Matthew. 

But  what  relation  does  our  Greek  Matthew  hold 
to  the  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  apostle? 
We  do  not  believe,  with  some,  that  the  author  of 
the  original  Hebrew  Gospel  (Matthew)  translated 
it  into  our  present  Greek  version,  or  revised  it. 
An  apostle  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  would  not  be  the  author  of  the  account  as 
we  now  have  it.  Many  of  the  discourses  are 
placed  out  of  the  environment  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  The  discourses  and  miracles  are  given 
in  groups,  and  in  connection  with  notices  of  time 
such  as  an  eye-witness  would  not  have  given  (comp. 
viii.  1,  5,  14,  18,  23,  28;  ix.  1,  9,  14,  18,  27,  32; 
or  xii.  38,  46  ;  xiii.  1,  36).  Here  belong  also  such 
concluding  statements  as  vii.  28 ;  xi.  1 ;  xiii.  53 ; 
xix.  1;  xxvi.  1,  at  the  end  of  discourses  which 
make  the  impression  that  they  were  spoken  in  the 
connection  reported,  whereas  this  often  was  not 
the  case. 

But  that  our  canonical  Greek  Matthew  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  Jerome  assures  us  (Catal., 
3),  and  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
had  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  moreover  ex- 
pressly says  that,  the  name  of  the  translator  was 
not  ascertained ;  and  later  writers  regarded  him  to 
be  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  or  John  (Theophy- 
lact,  Prolog,  in  Matth.).  Nor  does  Jerome  indicate 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  (a  copy  of  which  he  made)  and  the 
Greek  or  canonical  Matthew.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, therefore,  that  an  exceedingly  close  relation- 
ship must  be  assumed  to  have  existed  between  our 
canonical  Matthew  and  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  To 
this  assumption  we  are  forced  by  the  view  which 
the  early  church  had  of  the  first  Gospel  in  our 
canon.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  breath  of  suspi- 
cion of  its  genuineness.  The  very  superscription, 
"  According  to  Matthew,"  is  weighty  in  this  con- 
nection, as  no  reason  can  be  thought  of  for  as- 
cribing a  Gospel  to  an  apostle  who  left  behind  no 
traces  of  his  activity  in  the  church,  unless  he 
really  was  its  author.  Barnabas  (Matt.  xx.  16 ; 
xx.  14,  etc.),  Polycarp  (ii.  6,  7),  and  Ignatius  {Ad 
J'olyc,  2,  etc.)  seem  to  have  traces  of  Matthew. 
According  to  Epiphanius  {Hair.  24,  5),  Basilides 
made  a  false  use  of  Matt.  vii.  6.  Celsus  and 
others  seem  also  to  have  used  the  Gospel.  After 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  find  many 
evidences  of  its  use  in  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
Hegesippus,  etc.  From  these  testimonies  and 
quotations  it  is  evident  that  the  first  of  our 
Gospels  was  considered  to  be  canonical  after  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  This  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  writers  is  confirmed  by  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

The  canonical  Gospel,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  literal  translation  of 


the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  was  derived 
from  a  Gospel  which  stood  in  very  intimate  rela- 
tions to  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  Papias  speaks  of 
the  tu  Abyia  (the  Lord's  discourses)  which  Matthew 
arranged.  Schneckenburger,  Lachmann,  Cred- 
ner,  Wieseler,  Ewald,  Kdstlin,  Keuss,  Meyer,  and 
other  critics,  following  the  lead  of  Schleiermacher, 
have  concluded  from  this  statement  that  Matthew 
in  the  first  instance  made  only  a  collection  of  the 
Lord's  discourses,  the  narratives  of  events  being 
inserted  afterwards.  But  we  cannot  agree  with 
this  view,  and  hold  that  there  is  more  to  favor  the 
opinion  that  the  expression  tu  Xoyca  included  narra- 
tives of  events,  than  to  favor  the  contrary  opinion, 
limiting  it  to  discourses.  Papias  denominated  his 
own  work  an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Discourses 
(loyiuv  KvpiuKuv  l&yrjoig).  It  contains  historical  de- 
tails ;  and,  if  he  had  written  an  account  of  the 
Lord's  life,  he  would  no  doubt  have  called  it  Dis- 
courses  of  the  Lord  {Aoyia  nvpiana).  A  conclusive 
argument  for  this  view  is,  that,  immediately  after 
characterizing  the  contents  of  Mark  as  "  what  was 
said  or  done  by  the  Lord,"  he  designates  the  same 
thing  by  tu  Kvpiaita  loyia  ("  The  Lord's  Discourses  "). 
The  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  Papias 
calls  tu  Aoyia,  was  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
Lord's  sayings. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  been  used  to  confirm  the  theory  of  a  Greek 
as  well  as  a  Hebrew  original,  seem  to  favor  our 
view.  Just  those  quotations  (ii.  6,  15,  23;  viii. 
17 ;  xii.  18-20  ;  xiii.  35,  etc.)  which  are  added  by 
the  writer  himself  are  independent  of  the  LXX. ; 
while  those  (about  thirty)  which  occur  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  agree  almost  unanimously  with 
the  LXX.  From  this  circumstance  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  writer  used  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  his  quotations, 
and  the  translator  of  our  Greek  Gospel  took  these 
quotations  from  the  LXX. ;  whereas,  when  he 
added  his  own  reflections,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  Hebrew  for  his  quotations,  and  translated  into 
Greek. 

[The  view  of  the  writer  of  this  article  is  cer- 
tainly not  strengthened  by  the  explanation  to 
which  he  is  forced  of  the  quotations  of  Mat- 
thew from  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  three 
views  historically  possible  in  regard  to  our  canoni- 
cal Greek  Matthew:  (1)  It  is  a  close  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  original  (by  Matthew  himself,  or  an- 
other), called  by  Papias  tu  Xbyia,  and  referred  to 
by  many  of  the  Fathers ;  (2)  It  is  a  free  repro- 
duction and  enlargement  (either  by  Matthew  him- 
self,—  as  Bengel,  Guericke,  Schott,  Olshausen, 
Thiersch,  Schaff,  and  Godet  hold,  —  or  by  anoth- 
er) of  these  same  loyia ;  (3)  Papias  made  a  mistake 
(as  did  the  other  Fathers  who  are  in  this  case  re- 
garded as  having  followed  him),  and  our  canoni- 
cal Greek  Gospel  is  the  original.  This  last  view, 
held  (in  addition  to  the  scholars  above  mentioned) 
by  Keim,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Roberts  {Dissertations 
on  the  Gospels),  Davidson,  Archbishop  Thomson, 
is  affirmed  on  the  ground  of  the  quotations,  so 
many  of  which  are  from  the  LXX.,  and  its  "too 
decidedly  Greek  character  "  (Keim),  etc.  The  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  this  view. 
But  we  prefer  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew  did  exist,  and  that  our  canon- 
ical Gospel  is  a  reproduction  and  enlargement  of 
it  (by  his  own  hand),  on  the  ground  of  the  strong 
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and  unquestioned  testimony  in  favor  of  a  prior 
Hebrew  Matthew,  the  inherent  probability  that 
a  Gospel  for  the  Jews  would  be  written  in  their 
own  language,  and  the  universal  regard  in  which 
it  was  held  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  put  (on  the  ground  of 
xxvii.  8;  xxviii.  15,  etc.)  down  quite  a  time  below 
the  ascension,  yet  (on  the  ground  of  v.  23  ;  xxiii. 
36 ;  xxiv.  29,  etc.)  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  between  60  and  70  (Alford,  Archbishop 
Thomson,  Godet,  64;  Schaff,  Keim,  60;  Lange, 
67-69,  etc.).  Volkmar  puts  it  down  to  105-110; 
and  Giider,  while  assigning  the  Hebrew  Gospel  to 
.a  date  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  assigns 
the  Greek  Gospel  to  a  date  subsequent  to  that 
event] 

The  Gospel,  as  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
■observed  long  ago,  was  meant  for  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine.  A  knowledge  of  Jewish 
•customs,  topography,  etc.,  is  presupposed  in  the 
readers  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  1,  2,  with  Mark  vii. 
1  sq.,  etc.)  ;  the  method  of  reckoning  time  is  Jew- 
ish, etc.  The  aim  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive proof  that  Jesus  was  'the  promised 
Messiah.  He  is  represented  as  David's  and  Abra- 
ham's son  (i.  1;  ix.  27,  etc.),  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem, fled  as  the  new-born  king  from  Herod's  wrath 
(ii.  13-15),  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth  (ii.  23), 
had  John  for  his  forerunner  (iii.  3;  xi.  10), 
labors  in  Galilee  (iv.  14  sq.),  heals  the  sick  (viii. 
17;  xii.  17),  speaks  in  parables  (xiii.  1  sqq.), 
enters  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem  (xxi.  5-16),  was 
rejected  by  his  people  (xxi.  42),  and  forsaken  by 
his  disciples  (xxvi.  56).  All  these  things  occurred 
according  to  prophecy. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter  he  follows  an 
arrangement  based  upon  the  matter,  giving  the 
discourses  (v. -vii.)  and  parables  (xiii.)  in  groups, 
as  also  the  miracles  (viii.,  ix.).  The  Gospel  is 
divided  into  three  main  divisions:  (1)  The  early 
history  of  our  Lord  (i.-iv.)  ;  (2)  His  activity  in 
Galilee  (v. -xviii.) ;  (3)  The  continuance  of  this 
activity  in  Judsa,  and  the  termination  of  the 
Lord's  career  by  death  and  the  resurrection  (xix.- 
xxviii.). 

[Lit —  Commentaries.  The  principal  commen- 
taries are  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
Melaxchthon  (Strassburg,  1523),  Fritzsche 
(Leipzig,  1826),  De  Wette  (4th  ed  ,  Leipzig, 
1807),  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Schegg  (R.  C.) 
(1856-58,  3  vols.),  Goodwin  (Cambridge,  1857), 
J.  A.  Alexander  (New  York,  1861),  Lange  (2d 
ed.,  Bielef.,  1861 ;  English  translation  by  Schaff, 
New  York,  1864),  Morison  (London,  1870), 
Meyer  (6th  ed.,  1876),  Wichelhaus  (Halle, 
bSTii),  McEvilly  (Dublin,  1876),  Keil  (Leipzig, 
loTi),  Mansel,  in  Speaker's  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1878),  Plumptre  (London,  1878),  Carr 
(Cambridge,  1879),  Schanz  (R.  C,  and  excel- 
lent, Freiburg-im-Br.,  1879),  Bonnet  (Paris, 
1880),  Nicholson  (London,  1881),  Schaff  (New 
iork,  1882) ;  also  Tholuck  :  Commentary  on 
Matt,  v.-vii.,  Hamburg,  1833  (English  translation, 
Edinburgh,  1860).  See  also  Harless  :  De  Com- 
positione  Ev.  quod  Matthceo  tribuitvr,  Erlangen, 
1842  (translated  by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith,  in 
Mhotheca  Sacra,  February,  1864):  Luthardt: 
De  Compos.  Ev.  Matth.,  Leipzig,  1861 ;  Roberts  : 
JJtscussiions  on  the  Gospels,  2d'ed.,  1864,  pp.  319- 
448;  Godet  ;  Studies  on  the  New  Testament,  pp. 


1-84,  London,  1876;  B.  Weiss:  D.  Matthaus- 
Evang.,  Halle,  1876;  Archbishop  Thomson:  In- 
troduction to  the  Gospels  (in  Speaker's  Commentary 
on  the  Neic  Testament,  vol.  i.)  ;  Schaff  :  Church 
History,  pp.  612-627;  G.  P  Fisher:  Beginnings 
of  Christianity,  pp.  256-286.  For  further  litera- 
ture, see  art.  Gospels.]  guder 

MATTHEW  BLASTARES.     See  Blastares. 

MATTHEW'S  DAY,  St.  (Sept.  21  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  churches,  Nov.  16  in  the  Greek), 
was  first  generally  observed  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

MATTHEW  OF  BASSI  (Matteo  di  Basio).  See 
Capuchins. 

MATTHEW  OF  PARIS  {Matthmus  Parisius), 
b.  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
d.  1259 ;  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
—  a  poet,  orator,  theologian,  and  historian.  His 
surname  he  received,  according  to  some,  from  his 
having  been  born  in  Paris ;  according  to  others, 
from  his  having  studied  there.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Cluniacenses  at  St.  Albans  in  1217. 
Innocent  IV.  sent  him  to  Norway  to  reform  the 
monastery  of  Holm.  At  his  instance,  King  Henry 
III.,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem,  granted  several 
privileges  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Besides 
biographies  of  the  founder  of  St.  Albans  and  of 
several  of  its  abbots,  he  left  a  history  of  England 
from  1066  to  1259.  The  first  part  (to  1235)  is 
simply  a  transcription  of  the  Chronicle  of  Roger 
of  Wendover ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  work  is 
original,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources, 
not  only  to  the  history  of  England,  but  to  the 
general  church  history  of  the  time.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of  the  same 
monastery,  down  to  1273.  Its  general  title  is 
Historia  anglica  major,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Historia  minor,  an  extract  from  the  work,  made 
by  the  author  himself.  [Best  edition  of  the  first 
by  Luard,  London,  1872-83,  7  vols.  ;  of  the 
second,  by  Madden,  1866-69,  3  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans, 
of   both  works  in  Bonn's   Antiquarian  Library, 

0   vols.]  O.   SCHMTRT. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  the  imagi- 
nary author  of  Flores  Historiarum,  which  is  really 
an  abridgment  by  himself  of  Matthew  of  Paris' 
Historia  major.     See  Matthew  of  Paris. 

MATTHEW  OF  YORK,  b.  in  Bristol,  1546;  d. 
at  Cawood  Castle,  March  29, 1628.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Oxford,  1563 ;  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
1570;  prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  president  of  .St. 
John's  College,  1572;  dean  of  Durham,  1583; 
bishop  of  Durham,  1595;  archbishop  of  York, 
1606.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and  great 
eloquence ;  but  his  only  printed  production^  is 
Concia  apologetica  contra  Capianum,  Oxford,  1581 
and  1638.  In  York  Cathedral  there  are  manu- 
script notes  of  his  upon  all  the  ancient  Fathers. 

MATTHEW,  Thomas.  See  English  Bible 
Versions  (p.  733),  and  Rogers,  John. 

MATTHIESEN.     See  Bockhold. 

MAULBRONN  (a  Cistercian  monastery  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  founded  by  Bishop  Giinther  in 
1148)  belonged  originally  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Empire,  but  passed  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury under  that  of  the  Palatinate,  and  was  in 
1504  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  incorporated  with  his  dominions.  A\  hen  the 
Reformation  was  established  in  Wurtemburg  (in 
1535),  Maulbronn  was  set  apart  for  those  monks 
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who  wanted  to  remain  Roman  Catholics.  In 
1557  it  received  an  evangelical  abbot,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  cloister-school.  At  present  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  theological  seminary.  Its  build- 
ings, still  in  good  repair,  have  some  architectural 
interest.  See  Hartmann  :  Wegweiser  (lurch  das 
Kloster  Maulbronn,  1877 ;  E.  Paulus  :  Beschrei- 
bunfi  des  Klosters  M.,  1881. 

In  1564  a  conference  was  held  at  Maulbronn 
between  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  the  Calvinist  theologians  of  the  Palatinate, — 
the  so-called  Colloquium  Maidbrunnense,  —  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  parties.  The  occasion  was  the  establishment 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  issue  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563.  The  con- 
ference lasted  from  April  10  to  April  15,  but  no 
result  was  arrived  at.  Both  parties  ascribed  the 
victory  to  themselves ;  and,  when  the  Wiirtemberg 
theologians  published  an  Epitome  Colloquii  M. 
(Francfort,  1564),  the  Heidelberg  theologians  an- 
swered with  another  Epitome  (Heidelberg,  1565) 
and  the  publication  of  the  Protocol.  The  Wiir- 
temburg  theologians  also  published  the  Protocol, 
"without  additions  or  omissions;"  and  the  contro- 
versy dragged  on  for  several  years.  More  effective 
was  another  conference,  held,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, at  Maulbronn,  Jan.  19,  1576.  It  resulted 
in  the  so-called  Formula  Maulbrunnensis,  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia. "VVAGEXMANN. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  the  day  before  Good 
Friday.  Upon  it  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted. 
Skeat's  note  (slightly  abridged)  upon  the  word  is 
as  follows  :  "Maundy  is  Middle  English  maundee, 
a  command,  used  with  especial  reference  to  the 
text  mandatum  nouum  (John  xiii.  31),  the  '  new 
commandment'  is,  'that  ye  love  one  another.' 
This  Middle  English  maundee  =  Old  French 
mande,  that  which  is  commanded ;  from  Latin 
mandatum,  a  mandate,  command.  Spelman's  guess, 
that  maundy  is  from  maund,  a  basket  [i.e.,  of 
gifts,  which  it  was  the  custom  among  Christians 
to  present  at  this  time,  in  allusion  to  Christ's  great 
gift],  is  as  false  as  it  is  readily  believed."  See 
his  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary. 

MAUR,  Congregation  of  St.  The  Benedictine 
order  presents  a  remarkable  and  indeed  unique 
instance  of  a  monastic  institution  renewing  itself 
after  centuries  of  decay  and  degradation,  and 
once  more  developing  an  admirable  activity  of 
eminent  usefulness.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  middle  ages  the  order  sunk  very  low,  and  the 
sixteenth  century  brought  no  change.  Sensuality 
and  frivolity  reigned  in  the  rich  monasteries,  in- 
stead of  piety  and  learning.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  Didier  de 
la  Cour  succeeded  in  re-establishing  order  and 
discipline  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Vanne,  near 
Verdun.  Several  other  monasteries,  among  which 
those  of  Moyenmoutier  and  Senones,  adopted  the 
reform;  and  Clement  VIII.  confirmed  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Vanne,  from  which  proceeded 
Dom  Calmet  and  Dom  Cellier.  In  1614  the  con- 
vention of  the  French  clergy  expressed  the  wish 
that  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  the  coun- 
try should  join  the  Congregation  of  St.  Vanne; 
but  the  chapter-general  of  the  Congregation  was 
afraid  of  so  immense  an  extension,  and  proposed 
in  its  stead  the  formation  of  another  congregation. 


Consequently  Dom  Benard,  a  monk  of  St.  Vanne, 
who  already  previously  had  been  charged  with 
the  reform  of  several  other  monasteries,  received 
in  1618  authority  from  Louis  XIII.  to  found  a 
new  congregation.  It  was  formed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Maur,  and  confirmed  in  1621  by 
Gregory  XV.,  and  in  1627  by  Urban  VIII.  The 
first  monastery  which  accepted  the  reform  of 
Benard  was  that  of  Blancs-Manteaux  in  Pai'is; 
but  others  soon  followed  :  only  that  of  Cluny 
refused  to  join.  In  1652  the  Congi-egation  num- 
bered forty  monasteries ;  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  hundred  and  eighty,  which 
were  divided  into  six  provinces.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  those  monasteries  was  that  of  St  Ger- 
niain-des-Pres,  near  Paris.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  general,  who  held  episcopal  privileges,  and 
contained  an  excellent  library  rich  in  manuscripts. 
The  wise  arrangements  of  the  first  general  (Dom 
Tariffe)  for  the  education  and  learned  training 
of  the  monks,  soon  attracted  the  gifted  youths, 
even  of  the  most  illustrious  families ;  and  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Con- 
gregation produced  a  number  of  scholars  whose 
labor  was  an  honor  to  the  church  and  a  benefit 
to  science. 

What  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  done 
for  history  in  general,  and  more  especially  for  the 
history  of  France,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Such 
works  as  La  religion  des  Gaulois  (1727,  2  vols.), 
by  Dom  Martin,  and  Histoire  des  Gaules  (1752,  2 
vols.),  by  Dom  de  Brezillac,  maybe  considered  as 
antiquated;  but  the  Histoire  du  Languedoc  (1730— 
45,  5  vols,  fob),  by  Vaissette  and  De  Vic,  the  His- 
toire  de  Bretagne  (1702,  2  vols,  fob),  by  Veisserie 
and  Lobineau  (remodelled  and  completed  by 
Morice  de  Beaubois  in  1742),  the  Histoire  de  Bour- 
gogne  (1739,  3  vols,  fob),  by  Plancher,  the  Histoire 
de  la  ville  de  Paris  (1725,  5  vols.),  by  Felibien  and 
Lobineau,  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France  (1733- 
63, 12  vols.,  after  1814  continued  by  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions),  etc.,  are  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  France,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  collections  of  sources  made  by  the  Congrega- 
tion: the  Scriptores  rerum  gallicarum  et  francilarum 
(the  eight  first  volumes  by  Dom  Bouquet,  ninth 
to  eleventh  by  Dom  Haudigier,  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth by  Dom  Clement,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
by  Dom  Brial,  afterwards  continued  by  the  Acade- 
mie des  Inscriptions),  the  Spicilegium  veterum  Scrip- 
torum,  1653-77,  13  vols.,  byD'Achery;  the  Vetera 
analecta,  1675-85,  4  vols.,  byMabillon;  the  Col- 
lectio  nova  veterum  Scriptorum,  1700,  by  Martene ; 
the  Thesaurus  novus  Anecdotorum,  1717,  5  vols, 
fob,  by  Martene  and  Durand ;  the  Bibliotheca 
Manuscriptorum  Nova,  1739,  2  vols,  fob,  by  Mont- 
faucon,  etc.  Of  no  less  importance  are  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Congregation  to  universal  history 
or  the  science  of  history.  The  science  of  diplo- 
matics was  founded  by  its  members :  De  re  diplo- 
matica,  1681,  by  Dom  Mabillon  ;  Nouveau  traite  de 
diplomatique,  1750-65,  5  vols.,  by  Dom  Toustain 
and  Dom  Tassin ;  Palozographia  Grazca,  1708,  by 
Montfaucon,  etc.  They  also  founded  the  science 
of  chronology:  Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  1750, 
2  vols.,  commenced  by  Dantine,  and  finished  by 
Clemencet,  afterwards  recast  by  Clement.  Of 
great  interest  to  Greek  archajology  is  Montfau- 
con's  Antiquite  expliquee  en  figures,  1719,  10  vols, 
fob  ;  and  of  equal  interest  to  mediaeval  history  are 
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the  additions  to  Ducange's   Glossarium  by  Dom 
Dantine  and  Dom  Carpentier. 

Principally,  however,  the  labor  of  the  Congre- 
gation was  devoted  to  the  church.  The  Benedic- 
tine editions  of  the  Fathers  (Latin  and  Greek), 
and  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  middle 
ao-es,  are  still  models  of  correctness  of  text,  of 
acuteness,  moderation,  and  circumspection  of 
accompanying  notes,  commentaries,  introduc to- 
nes, etc.,  and  of  typographical  outfit.  The  first 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  whose  works  the  Congre- 
gation undertook  to  edit,  was,  characteristically 
enough,  Augustine.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1679,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jansenistic  controversy, 
by  Dom  Delfau,  and  finished  by  Blampin  and 
Coustant,  1700,  in  11  vols.  fol.  In  1679  appeared 
Cassiodorus,  2  vols,  fol.,  by  Garet;  1686-90,  Am- 
brose, 2  vols,  fol.,  by  Du  Frische  and  Le  Nourri ; 
1693,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  by  Coustant;  1693-1706, 
Jerome,  5  vols,  fol.,  by  Martianay;  1726,  Cypri- 
an, begun  by  Baluze,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Congregation,  but  completed  by  Dom  Maran. 
Of  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
was  published  in  1645  by  Menard ;  Athanasius, 
3  vols,  fol.,  by  Montfaucon,  1698;  Irenseus,  by 
Massuet,  1710;  Chrysostom,  13  vols,  fol.,  by 
Montfaucon,  1738 ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Tout- 
tee,  1720;  Basil  the  Great,  by  Garnier,  1721-30, 
3  vols.  fol. ;  Origen,  by  Charles  and  Vincent  de 
la  Rue,  1733-59,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Justin  and  the  other 
apologists,  by  Maran,  1742 ;  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zen,  1788,  by  Maran  and  Clemencet  (interrupted 
by  the  Revolution),  etc.  Of  mediseval  writers, 
the  Concordia  Requlorum,  by  Menard,  appeared 
in  1628 ;  Lanfranc  1648,  and  Guibert  of  Nogent 
1651,  both  by  D'Achery;  Robert  Pulleyn  and 
Peter  of  Poitiers,  by  Mathoud,  1665  ;  St.  Bernard, 
by  Mabillon,  1667;  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  by 
Gerberon,  1765;  Gregory  the  Great,  4  vols."  fol., 
by  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe,  1705;  Hildebert  of 
Mans,  by  Beaugeudre,  1708,  etc.  Directly  bearing 
on  church  history  were,  the  new  edition  of  Gallia 
Christiana,  13  vols.,  1715-85,  continued  in  1856 
by  Haureau,  tne  first  attempt  of  ecclesiastical 
geography  and  statistics,  and  the  model  of  Italia 
sacra,  Illyria  sacra,  Espana  sagrada,  etc. ;  the  His- 
toirede  St.  Denis,  by  Fe'libieii,  1706,  and  Histoire 
de  St.  Germain-des-Pre's,  by  Bouillart,  1724;  the 
celebrated  works  on  the  history  of  the  Benedictine 
order:  Acta  Sanctorum  O.  S.  B.,  by  D'Achery, 
9  vols,  fol.,  1668  el  seq.,  and  Annates  O.  S.  B.,  by 
Mabillon,  6  vols,  fol.,  1703  et  seq. 

When  the  monastic  orders  were  dissolved  in 
France  by  the  Revolution,  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur  was  also  compelled  to  disperse.  Many 
works  begun  were  thus  broken  off ;  but  some  of 
them  were,  as  above  mentioned,  taken  up  by  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions.  Dom  Brial,  the  last 
member  of  the  Congregation,  died  in  1833  as  a 
member  of  the  Academie.  In  1837  some  friends 
of  Lamennais  bought  the  abbey  of  Solesmes; 
and  the  Congregation  was  revived  there  under 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Mans.  The  most 
prominent  member  of  this  new  Congregation  of 
St-  Maur  is  Dom  Pitra,  and  his  most  prominent 
work  the  Spicilegium  So/esmense,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1852. 

,T.  IT-  —  Pkz  :     Bibliotheca    Benedicto-Mauriana, 
»ienna,  1716;    Le  Cekf:    Bibliotheque  historique 
e'  critique  des  auteurs  de  la  congregation  de  S.  M., 
39-H 


The  Hague,  1726  ;  Tassin  :  Hisioire  litte'raire  de  la 
conqreqation  de  S.  M.,  Paris,  1726.      C.  SCHMIDT. 

MAURICE  OF  SAXONY,  Prince,  the  famous 
Protestant  general;  b.  at  Freiberg,  March  21, 1521 ; 
d.  in  the  camp  at  Sievershausen,  July  11,  1553; 
succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Saxony  in  1541, 
and  obtained  the  electoral  dignity  after  the  battle 
of  Miihlberg,  1547  Though  he  had  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and,  together  with  his  father, 
signed  the^  Articles  of  Schmalkald,  he  refused  to 
actually  join  the  League,  probably  because  he  con- 
sidered the  organization  too  weak,  and  his  own 
position  in  it  too  subordinate,  to  form  the  basis 
for  his  ambitious  schemes.  By  joining  the  oppo- 
site side  he  could  command  better  terms ;  and  at 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon  (1546),  where  he  and  Duke 
Eric  of  Brunswick  were  the  only  Protestant 
princes  present,  he  made  a  secret  alliance  with 
the  emperor.  Accordingly,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  marched  his  troops  into  the  territory  of 
his  cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conquered 
the  country.  But  as  soon  as  the  elector,  who 
stood  in  Upper  Germany  with  a  well-appointed 
army,  heard  of  this  treachery,  he  hastened  back 
to  Saxony,  and  not  only  reconquered  his  own 
land,  but  also  expelled  Maurice  from  his  duke- 
dom. The  emperor  came  to  his  rescue;  and  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  (Feb.  24,  1548)  he  was  sol- 
emnly invested  with  a  large  portion  of  his  cousin's 
territory  and  the  electoral  dignity.  From  that 
moment,  however,  his  relation  to  the  emperor 
entirely  changed.  According  to  the  above-men- 
tioned treaty  with  the  emperor,  he  was  to  be  left 
alone  in  all  religious  matters.  He  consequently 
rejected  the  Augsburg  Interim.  But  the  Leip- 
zig Interim,  which  he  substituted  after  confer- 
ring with  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  others, 
proved  as  hateful  to  his  subjects.  He  began  to 
understand  that  the  Reformation  would  not  be 
kept  apart  from  politics  as  a  purely  religious 
issue ;  and,  always  quick  in  acting  upon  a  new 
idea  as  soon  as  he  perfectly  realized  it,  he  imme- 
diately decided  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  driven  onwards,  no  doubt,  also  by 
indignation  at  the  emperor's  faithlessness  towards 
his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  by  fear  of 
the  intrigues  recently  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  superseding  King  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's 
brother,  and  fastening  the  succession  on  Don 
Philip,  the  emperor's  son,  but  a  Spaniard.  Con- 
cealing his  plans  with  great  adroitness,  he  gath- 
ered a  great  army,  formed  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  emperor,  who  lay  sick 
in  Imispruck,  but  had  to  fly  for  his  life  across  the 
Alps.  By  the  mediation  of  King  Ferdinand,  the 
Convention  of  Passau  was  brought  about  Aug.  2, 
1 552,  and  full  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  After  this  exploit,  Maurice  _  com- 
pletely regained  the  confidence  of  his  co-religion- 
ists ;  but  he  had  only  a  short  time  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  great  opportunities  thereby  offered 
him.  In  a  miserable  feud  with  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  died 
a  few  days  after.  His  life  was  written  by  Lan- 
genn,  Leipzig,  1842,  2  vols. 

MAURICE,  John  Frederic  Denison,  b.  in  ]\or- 
manston,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  Aug.  29,  1805;  d.  in 
London,  April  1,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  minister,  and  was  brought  up  amidst 
corresponding  theological  influences, —  a  eircum- 
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stance  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we 
examine  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man. 
If  a  person  be  met  midway  on  a  mountain's  side, 
it  is  important,  if  we  would  judge  of  his  relative 
position,  that  we  should  ascertain  whether  he  be 
coming  up  or  going  down.  Mr.  Maurice's  was 
an  ascending  progress,  and  he  rose  from  lower 
views  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  infinitely  higher 
ones.  He  made  a  mark  on  the  university  in  his 
college  course  at  Cambridge  ;  but,  being  a  dis- 
senter at  the  time,  he  could  not  take  a  degree. 
At  first  he  thought  of  employing  himself  in  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  early  produced  a  novel  enti- 
tled Eustace  Congers ;  at  the  time  contributing 
to  the  Athenceum,  a  critical  journal  just  started 
by  James  Silk  Buckingham.  But  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  the  promising  youth.  The 
writings  of  Coleridge  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.  He  changed  his  views  on  vital  points, 
pi-oceeded  to  Oxford,  took  a  degree  there,  and 
in  1828  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  he  became  a  devoted  member, 
and  ever  afterwards  vindicated  its  articles  and 
formularies  with  uncommon  zeal.  From  his 
own  acknowledgments  it  also  appears  that  he 
owed  much,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  the  writ- 
ings and  personal  influence  of  Thomas  Erskine 
of  Linlathen,  an  author  and  friend  to  whom  he 
was  strongly  attached.  The  earliest  of  his  im- 
portant works  on  divinity  was  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  published  in  three  volumes,  1838,  when  he 
was  chaplain  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  so  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  suffering  and  sor- 
rows of  human  nature,  which  always  awakened 
in  him  very  deep  sympathy.  The  second  title  of 
this  work  explains  its  object  —  Hints  on  the  Prin- 
ciples, Ordinances,  and  Constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  Letters  to  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  could  and  did  appreciate  the  life 
and  work  of  George  Fox;  but  he  saw  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  great  deficiencies  in  his  system,  and 
sought  to  supply  the  mental  and  spiritual  wants 
left  unsatisfied  by  Quakerism,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  truth  which  he  attributed  to  the  Church  of 
England.  This  work  on  The  Kingdom  of  Christ 
contains  germs  of  that  theological  teaching  for 
which  he  was  so  famous  His  Boyle  Lectures  On 
the  Religions  of  the  World  (1847)  attracted  much 
attention:  so  did  his  lectures  on  Patriarchs  and 
Law-Givers  of  the  Old  Testament  (1851)  and  Proph- 
ets and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  (1853).  Both 
courses  were  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Lincolns 
Inn,  where,  as  lecturer,  he  gathered  round  him  a 
select  audience  ;  and  on  winter  afternoons,  the 
dim  light,  the  earnest  manner  of  the  preacher,  the 
originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  devout  fervor, 
left  lasting  memories  on  the  mind  of  those  who 
went  to  hear  him.  The  personality  of  God,  the 
order  of  his  moral  government,  the  light  thrown 
on  the  present  by  the  history  of  the  past,  were 
the  master  themes  of  his  ministry.  His  Theo- 
logical Essays  (1854)  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
religious  world,  and  occasioned  much  controversy. 
He  was  charged  with  heresy,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  future  punishment.  His  idea  of  the 
word  "  eternal  "  ran  counter  to  general  opinion  ; 
and  in  consequence  he  remained  no  longer  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  King's  College,  London.  His 
own  opinions  he  believed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  "orthodoxy"  of  the  Church  of  England;  but 


a  large  number  of  his  critics  took  a  different 
view.  In  1854  he  established  the  first  working- 
man's  college ;  and  in  1860  he  was  appointed  in- 
cumbent of  Vere-street  Chapel,  Marylebone.  He 
accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge  in  1866,  and  down  to  the  time  ■  of 
his  death  continued  publishing  various  works, 
and  laboring  hard  to  improve  and  elevate  "the 
working-classes  "  of  his  countrymen.  His  His- 
tory of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  —  treating 
of  speculations  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
metaphysical  divinity  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
scholasticism  of  the  mediseval  age  —  is  a  charac- 
teristic performance,  in  which  one  sees  the  opin- 
ions of  former  days  expressed  with  a  certain 
coloring,  the  result  of  having  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  the  author's  mind.  We  cannot  enu- 
merate all  his  publications;  but,  besides  those 
already  noticed,  we  may  mention  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (three  Warburtonian  Lectures,  1846), 
The  Lord's  Prayer  (nine  sermons,  1848),  The 
Church  a  Family  (twelve  sermons  on  the  occa- 
sional services  of  the  Prayer-Book,  1850),  Lectures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries  (1854),  Learning  and  Working  (lectures 
published  the  same  year),  The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(1856),  and  The  Epistles  of  St.  John  (a  series  of 
lectures  on  Christian  ethics,  1857).  The  orthodoxy 
of  Mr.  Maurice  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Candlish  in 
a  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall,  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  occasioned  by  the  fact  of 
the  wide  influence  of  his  teaching  in  thoughtful 
circles  of  society.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Tractarian  and  Evangelical  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and,  though  he  strenuously  main- 
tained the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  atonement  and  justification  by  faith 
did  by  no  means  satisfy  orthodox  divines  of  vari- 
ous communions.  There  is  a  transparency  in  his 
style  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasional  obscurity 
of  his  thoughts ;  and,  whilst  apparently  logical 
in  the  connection  of  his  thoughts,  there  are  few 
distinguished  authors  in  whose  reasonings  may 
be  found  so  many  non-sequiturs,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  attentive  readers.  He  was  a  great 
philanthropist,  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  He  led  a 
most  laborious  life.  In  the  posthumous  volume, 
The  Friendship  of  Books,  and  other  Lectures,  edited 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  London,  1873,  will  be  found 
a  Memoir.  See  also  H.  R.  Haweis's  address  in 
his  Thoughts  for  the  Times,  London  and  New 
York,  1872.      *  JOHN  btoughton. 

MAURITIUS.     See  Legion,  The  Thebaic. 

MAURUS,  a  pupil  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  but 
better  known  to  legend  than  to  history.  His 
name  became  celebrated  only  by  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur.  According  to  legend  he  first  brought 
the  rules  of  Benedict  to  France,  founded  the  first 
monastery  of  that  order  in  France,  at  Glanfeuil 
in  Anjou,  wrought  many  miracles,  and  died  in 
584.  But  the  legend  dates  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  Gregory  of  Tours  knows  nothing  of 
him.  Its  chronology  is  utterly  confused;  and 
Mabillon  and  Ruinart  have  in  vain  tried  to  es- 
tablish its  trustworthiness.  See  Acta  Sanctorum 
O.  S.  B.  scec.  1,  274,  and  Annates  0.  S.  B.,  sac.  1, 
107.  C.   SCHMIDT. 

MAURY,  Jean  Siffrein,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Valreas 
in  Venaissin,  June  26,  1746  ;  d.  at  Montefiascone, 
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May  11,  1817.  Me  was  educated  in  the  seminary 
of  Avignon,  but  occupied  himself  more  with  lite- 
rature than  theology.  By  his  Oration  funebre  du 
Dauphin,  Panegyrique  de  saint  Louis,  etc.,  he  at- 
tracted great  attention  as  an  orator;  was  made 
abbot  of  Freunde,  and  prior  of  Lions,  and  pub- 
lished his  Essai  sur  I' eloquence  de  la  chai.re,  etc. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  states-general  in  1789, 
and  of  the  constituent  assembly,  he  played  a 
conspicuous  part  as  the  orator  of  the  Extreme 
Right,  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  immunities  of 
the  church,  etc.  Compelled  to  emigrate  in  1792, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by 
Pius  VI.  as  a  saint  and  martyr;  made  archbishop 
in  parlibus  of  Nicasa,  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  and 
cardinal  1794.  At  the  instance  of  Pius  VII.,  it 
is  said,  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  Napoleon, 
Aug.  22,  1801,  which  resulted  in  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  French  Government.  In  1806  he 
returned  to  Paris ;  and  so  absolutely  did  he  de- 
vote himself  to  Napoleon,  that  he  became  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  legitimists  and  the  ultra- 
montanes.  In  1810  Napoleon  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ;  but  the  chapter  protested  against 
the  appointment,  and  the  Pope  refused  his  sanc- 
tion. Consequently  he  was  expelled  from  his  see 
as  soon  as  the  Bourbons  returned ;  and,  when  he 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Pope,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  and 
not  released  until  he  resigned  his  see.  A  selec- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  by  his  nephew, 
Paris,  1827,  5  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Pon- 
joulat,  Paris,  1835.  See  also  Saixte-Beuve  : 
Causerie  du  Luiidi  IV- 

MAXENTIUS.  See  Constantine. 
^  MAXIMILIAN  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  (1564- 
76),  showed  in  his  younger  days  a  decided  inclina- 
tion towards  the  Reformation,  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
listened  cold  and  silent  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Jesuits,  retained  for  a  long  time  Pfauser  as 
his  secretary  and  confessor,  and  chose  his  most 
intimate  friends  among  the  Protestant  princes,  — 
Friedrich  of  the  Palatinate,  and  Philip  of  Hesse, 
etc.  Finally,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  father,  Ferdinand  I.  Pfauser  was  dis- 
missed; and,  when  he  was  crowned  Roman  king, 
he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  preserve  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faith  in  the  realm.  At  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  crown,  the  Protestants  still  expected 
that  he  would  openly  embrace  the  Reformation  ; 
but  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1566)  he  was  even 
unwilling  to  grant  religious  liberty,  arguing  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  against  the  wish  of  the 
majority,  and  could  so  much  the  less  reasonably 
|>e  demanded  by  the  minority  as  the  minority 
itself  disagreed  on  this  point.  It  seems  as  if  the 
hatred  which  grew  up  between  Lutherans  and 
talvmists,  and,  within  Lutherdom,  between  the 
adherents  of  Flacius  and  those  of  Melanchthon, 
led  Maximilian  II.  to  doubt  whether  Protestant- 
ism had  any  vitality  at  all.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  rei-n  he  leaned  more  and  more  towards  the 
Komamsts,  especially  after  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos,  when  an  opportunity  of  re-uniting  the 
Spanish  and  German  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  seemed  to  present  itself.  In  his  hered- 
itary Austrian  countries,  however,  he  continued 
10  the  last  to  protect,  if  not  to  support,  the  Refor- 


mation. He  opened  the  university  of  Vienna  to 
Protestant  professors  and  students;  he  gave  the 
nobility  permission  to  establish  the  Reformed 
worship  on  their  estates,  etc.  See  Koch  :  Quellen 
zur  Geschichte  Maximilian  II.,  Leipzig,  1857 

MAXIMINUS  THRAX,  Roman  emperor  (235- 
238) ;  the  first  Barbarian  on  the  throne  of  the 
Csesars ;  b.  in  Thrace  173,  of  a  Gothic  father  and 
an  Alan  mother;  was  a  common  cattle-driver 
when  he  was  drafted  into  the  Roman  cavalry. 
Eight  feet  high,  and  strong  as  a  giant,  courageous 
and  persistent,  he  rose  slowly  in  his  military 
career  until  the  favor  of  Septimius  Severus  at 
once  made  him  a  senator,  and  commander  of  a 
legion,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
establishment  for  the  training  of  recruits.  On 
the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  against  Septimius  Seve- 
rus, he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  the  frightened  Senate  confirmed  the  election. 
But  he  never  visited  Rome.  He  remained  with 
the  army,  defeated  the  Germans,  removed  into 
Pannonia,  and  was  revolving  in  his  mind  great 
plans  for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Barbarians, 
when  his  hard  and  brutal  government,  having 
driven  people  into  despair,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated. 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Christians,  ordering  all  the  leaders  of 
the  congregations  to  be  decapitated.  (See  Euse- 
bius  :  Hist.  EccL,xi.28;  Rufinus,  vi.  20;  Oro- 
sius,  vii.  19.)  It  is  certain  that  the  edict  was 
not  carried  out.  Eusebius  speaks  of  no  martyrs ; 
Rufinus,  only  of  a  great  number  of  confessors. 
Sulpicius  Severus  counts  the  persecution  of  De- 
ems as  the  seventh.  The  whole  period  from  Sep- 
timius Severus  to  Decius  he  designates  as  a  term 
of  peace,  and.  under  the  reign  of  Maximums,  he 
speaks  only  of  annoyances,  not  of  persecutions. 
Nevertheless,  if  Eusebius'  report  of  Maximinus' 
edict  is  correct  (which  cannot  be  doubted),  that 
edict,  however  ineffective  it  may  have  been  in 
reality,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  of 
a  general  and  systematic  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Maximinus  understood  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  hierarchy.  He  saw,  that,  in 
order  to  kill  the  church,  he  must  strike  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  and  his  plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Valentinian  and  Diocletian.  G.  uhlhorn. 

MAXIMUS  CONFESSOR,  b.  in  Constantinople 
about  580 ;  d.  in  the  castle  of  Shemari,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  Aug.  13,  662; 
was  the  chief  champion  and  martyr  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  in  the  Monothelite  controversy,  and 
one  of  the  most  acute  theologians  and  most  subtle 
mystics  of  the  Greek  Church.  His  personal  life 
is'  in  several  points  obscure.  The  principal 
sources  of  it  are,  besides  the  notes  scattered 
around  in  his  own  writings,  the  A  eta  et  Collatio- 
nes  Maximi  —  of  which  a  Latin  version  is  found 
in  Anastasii  Bibl.  Collectanea  (edited  Sirmond, 
Paris,  1620),  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  version  in 
Combefis*  edition  of  Maximus'  works,  and  in 
Migxe:  Patrol.  Gnec.  (90)— and  a  VitaMa.nmt, 
extant  in  a  shorter  and  longer  recension,  and 
printed  by  Combefis  and  Migne,  I.e.  According 
to  that  vita  ("life"),  Maximus  descended  from  a 
distinguished  family,  and  received  a  very  careful 
education.  Though  he  was  small  and  feeble  of 
body,  and  his  mind  naturally  inclined  towards 
study  and  authorship,  he   entered   the   political 
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career,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  p]m- 
peror  Heraclius.  But  he  afterwards  gave  up  this 
position,  —  at  what  time  and  for  what  reason  is 
not  known,  —  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Chrysopolis,  near  Constantinople.  When 
the'  Monothelite  controversy  broke  out  (633),  he 
was  in  Alexandria;  and  when  the  Ecthesis  was 
promulgated  (638),  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  movement  which  swept  through  the  whole 
Northern  Africa,  and  made  that  country  the 
principal  seat  of  the  opposition,  both  to  monophi- 
sitism  and  to  monothelitism.  He  was  supported 
by  the  imperial  governor,  Gregorius,  or  Georgius, 
who  thought  of  making  himself  independent,  and 
hoped  to  use  the  movement  to  his  own  advantage. 
After  the  death  of  Heraclius  (641),  Pyrrhus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  having  been  implicated 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  widow  Martina, 
sought  refuge  with  Gregorius ;  and  the  latter 
arranged  a  disputation  between  him  and  Maxi- 
mus.  It  took  place  at  Carthage  in  July,  645; 
and  its  Acts,  printed  by  Combefis,  Migne,  Mansi, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  the  Monothelite  controversy.  Pyrrhus  was 
completely  vanquished:  he  recanted,  and  adopted 
the  orthodox  view  of  a  double  will  corresponding 
to  the  double  nature  in  Christ.  In  646  the  bishops 
of  North  Africa  assembled  in  a  synod,  condemned 
Monothelitism,  and  invited  Bishop  Theodore  of 
Rome  to  add  weight  to  the  decision  by  the  author- 
ity of  his  name.  Maximus  and  Pyrrhus  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  the  latter  presented  a  formal  recan- 
tation of  his  Monothelite  doctrines  to  the  Pope, 
who  then  recognized  him  as  the  legitimate  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  Thus  a  most  formidable 
alliance  stood  arrayed  against  the  Monothelites  ; 
but  as  Gregorius  fell  in  a  battle  against  the 
Saracens  (647),  and  Pyrrhus  made  his  peace  with 
the  Emperor  Constaus  by  recanting  once  more, 
the  alliance  collapsed  without  producing  any 
effect.  Meanwhile,  Maximus  remained  in  Rome, 
steadily  active  in  his  opposition  to  the  Monothe- 
lites ;  and  when,  in  648,  the  emperor  promulgated 
the  Typos,  forbidding  all  further  discussion  of 
the  subject,  Maximus  induced  Pope  Martin  to 
convene  the  synod  of  the  Lateran,  which  (649) 
condemned,  not  only  Monothelitism,  but  also  the 
imperial  Typos.  The  fate  of  Pope  Martin  is 
known  :  that  of  Maximus  was  not  very  different. 
Having  been  arrested  in  Rome,  he  was  brought 
to  Constantinople.  The  chronology  is  uncertain  ; 
but  the  process  against  him  seems  not  to  have 
been  opened  until  650.  Twice  he  was  placed 
before  the  imperial  court;  and  as  he  remained 
stanch,  and  refused  to  accept  the  Typos,  and  enter 
into  communion  with  the  patriaixh  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  was  both  times  banished.  Of  those 
proceedings  a  minute  protocol  has  been  printed 
by  Combefis,  Migne,  etc.  Of  his  third  and  last 
appearance  before  the  court  (in  662)  no  protocol 
exists.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  policy 
had  changed.  There' was  no  more  question  of 
negotiation  or  compromise.  He  was  formally 
anathematized  by  a  Monothelite  synod.  His 
tongue  and  right  hand  were  cut  off ;  he  was 
whipped  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
and  finally  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Shemari. 

As  an  author,  Maximus  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing transition  between  Dionysius  Areopagita  and 
Scotus  Erigena.     The  mysticism   of    the  Gi-eek 


theology  he  carries  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
On  account  of  a  somewhat  turgid  style,  his  writ- 
ings are  often  hard  to  understand  :  even  Photius 
complains  of  their  obscurity.  They  have,  how- 
ever, always  found  many  and  devoted  readers. 
They  may  conveniently  be  arranged  into  three 
groups,  —  exegetical,  dogmatico-polemical,  and 
ethico-ascetic.  His  exegetical  method  is  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  Starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  passage  of  Scripture  contains  an 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  he  applies  the 
allegory  as  the  true  means  of  interpretation  ;  and 
his  commentaries,  though  he  now  and  then  treats 
linguistical  and  archaeological  questions,  are  there- 
fore dogmatical  exposition  rather  than  simple 
exegesis.  The  principal  work  of  this  group  is 
the  Quaistiones  ad  Thalassium,  addressed  to  a  pres- 
byter and  abbot  (Thalassius),  and  containing, 
besides  a  treatise  on  evil,  sixty-five  questions  and 
answers  concerning  difficult  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Less  original  are  his  Qucestiones  et  Dubia, 
Expositium  in  Psalmum  LIX.,  etc.  When  treating 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,  he  employs  exactly  the 
same  method ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  ScoLia  in 
Opera  S.  Dionysii  Areopaf/itce,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  cum  versione  Balth.  Corderd  (Paris, 
1633).  His  Ambigua  in  Gregorium  Naz.  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Scotus  Erigena  864,  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  accompanied 
with  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  Erigena 
gives  an  account  of  his  relation  to  Maximus,  and 
of  the  relation  of  Maximus  to  Dionysius.  The 
Greek  text,  together  with  the  Latin  translation, 
was  published  by  Thomas  Gale.  Oxford,  1081, 
in  his  edition  of  Erigena's  De  divisione  nalurce. 
In  his  dogmatico-polemical  writings  he  treats 
christological,  trinitarian,  and  anthropological 
questions ;  but  for  the  history  of  doctrines,  more 
especially  for  the  history  of  the  Monophysite  and 
Monothelite  controversies,  those  treating  of  chris- 
tological questions  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
In  a  series  of  works  (De  duobus  Christi  naturis,  Pro 
synodo  Clialcedonensi,  etc.)  he  defends  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  such  as  it 
was  formulated  by  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  direct- 
ing his  attack  principally  against  those  Monophy- 
sites,  who,  after  the  example  of  Philoxenus  and 
Severus,  in  the  sixth  century,  taught  one  com- 
pound nature  in  Christ.  Still  more  numerous 
and  more  important  are  his  writings  against  the 
Monothelites,  —  twenty-one,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  Acta  disputationis  cum  Pyrrho :  they 
form,  indeed,  the  chief  monuments  of  the  whole 
controversy.  In  his  epistle  to  the  presbyter 
Marinus  of  Cyprus,  he  treats  the  question  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  in  his  De 
animce  natura  et  affectionibus,  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  His  ethico-ascetic  works  con- 
sist of  treatises  and  collections  of  aphoristic 
propositions.  Of  the  former  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  so-called  Liber  Asceticus,  a  dialogue  between 
an  abbot  and  a  young  monk  on  the  duties  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble specimens  of  tho  ascetic  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Pirkheimer  (Nuremberg,  1530),  and  again  by 
Nobilius,  together  with  some  treatises  of  Basilius 
and  Chrysostom,  Rome,  1587.  Of  the  latter  the 
so-called  Capita  theologica,  or  Sermones  per  excepta, 
or  Loci  communes,  is  the  largest;   but  it  contains 
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no  original  propositions  by  Maximus :  it  is  en- 
tirely borrowed  from  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 
some  profane  authors.  It  was  first  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Konrad  Gesuer, 
Zurich,  1546.  The  Capita  de  caritate  (a  collection 
of  four  hundred  sentences,  mostly  of  ethical,  but 
also  of  dogmatical  and  mystical  contents,  and 
all  original)  is  generally  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Liber  Asceticus.  It  was  first  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Opsopceus,  Hagenau,  1531, 
but  under  the  name  of  Maximus  of  Turin.  Be- 
sides the  works  which  can  be  arranged  in  those 
three  groups,  Maximus  has  also  written  a  great 
number  of  letters,  some  hymns,  etc.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  does  not  exist :  that 
by  Combefis  (Paris,  1675)  was  intended  to  com- 
prise three  volumes  folio,  but  only  the  two 
appeared,  as  Combefis  died  in  1679. 

Lit. — Gass  :  Nikol.  Kabatilas ;  Christlieb: 
Scotus  Eriyena;  Huber:  Philosophie  d.  Kirchen- 
vater ;  Weser:  Maximi  Conf.  de  incarnal.  et  deifi- 
cal.  doctrina,  Berlin,  1869.  VAGEKMAXN. 

MAXIMUS,  Bishop  of  Turin,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  His  numerous  writings 
consist  of  homilies  and  sermons,  and  are  very 
rich  in  interesting  notes  on  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  Christian  life  in  those  days  when  the 
waves  of  the  migration  of  nations  rolled  heavily 
over  the  country,  and  Paganism  was  still  power- 
ful outside  of  the  cities.  One  of  his  homilies 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  Milan  by  Attila  (452)  ; 
another,  to  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  from 
the  fury  of  the  Pagans  at  Anaunia,  in  the  Rhcetian 
Alps  (397),  during  the  celebration  of  the  Pagan 
festival  of  Ambervalia;  a  third,  to  the  baseness 
of  people  in  many  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  who, 
when  the  Huns  retired  from  the  country,  bought 
their  prisoners  to  keep  as  slaves,  etc.  The  princi- 
pal edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Rome,  1794, 
reprinted  by  Migne.  W.  holler. 

MAXWELL,  Lady  Darcy,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, 1742;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  July  2,  1810.  She 
"was  married  to  Sir  Walter  Maxwell  in  1759,  but 
left  a  childless  widow  two  years  later.  In  1764 
she  first  heard  John  Wesley  preach  ;  and,  from 
that  time  on,  she  was  connected  with  the  Method- 
ists. In  1770  she  established  a  school  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Christian  education  of  poor  children. 
She  not  only  supported  this  during,  her  life,  but 
left  provision  for  its  continuance.  She  was  a 
most  exemplary  Christian.  See  Laxcester : 
Life  of  Lady  Maxwell,  New  York,  1837. 

MAY,  Samuel  Joseph,  Unitarian  minister  and 
earnest  antislavery  advocate ;  b.  in  Boston,  Sept. 
12, 1797  ;  d.  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1,  1871.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1817;  entered 
the  ministry,  and  was  pastor  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
1822-35;  in  1835  was  general  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Antislavery  Society;  in  1836,  pastor  in 
■South  Scituate,  Mass. ;  from  1842  to  1844,  princi- 
pal of  the  Lexington  Normal  School  for  Girls ; 
and  from  1845  to  1868,  was  pastor  in  Syracuse. 
U  nerever  situated,  the  cause  of  the  slave  received 
ins  enthusiastic  advocacy,  and  more  than  once  his 
zeal  endangered  his  life.  He  wrote  Recollection); 
o t  our  Antislavery  Conflict,  Boston,  1869.  See  his 
Memoir,  by  T.  J.  Mumford,  Boston,  1873. 

MAYENCE  (a  city  of  Germany,  on  the  Rhine, 
opposite  the  influx  of  the  Main)  was  for  centuries 
l»e  seat,  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesi- 


astical establishments  of  the  country.  Of  the 
Christianization  of  the  place,  the  foundation  of 
the  bishopric,  and  the  history  of  the  see,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  our  information  is 
very  fragmentary,  and  of  a  legendary  character. 
St.  Crescens,  the  pupil  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  preach  Christianity 
in  those  regions.  In  745  Boniface  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Mayence;  and  in  747  Mayence  was 
formed  into  an  archbishopric,  and  made  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Germany,  —  a  rank  which  it 
retained  until  1803.  From  the  tenth  century  the 
archbishops  of  Mayence  were  often  chancellors 
of  the  realm;  and  from  Christian  I.  (1165-83)  the 
title  of  arch-chancellor  of  Germany  became  per- 
manently connected  with  the  see  of  Mayence.  As 
the  electoral  dignity  arose  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence  became  one  of  its 
principal  bearers  :  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  elect- 
ors. —  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  —  Mayence 
had  the  precedence.  During  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  the  two-  archbishops  —  Albert  II. 
(1514-45)  and  Sebastian  (1545-55)  —  governed 
with  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  spreading  Protestantism  without 
having  recourse  to  violence.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  elector  of  Mayence  ruled 
over  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
souls,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  about  two 
million  gulden.  Ten  suffragan  sees  belonged  to 
his  province,  —  Worms,  Spires,  Strassburg,  Chur, 
Wurzburg,  Eichstadt,  Paderborn,  Hildesheim, 
Constance,  and  Augsburg, — and  he  was  the  pri- 
mate of  the  German  clergy.  But  all  that  splen- 
dor came  to  a  sudden  end.  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  1801,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  a  bishopric  of  Mayence 
was  established  under  the  authority  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin.  The  possessions  of  Mayence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  divided  be- 
tween Prussia,  Hesse,  etc.  The  electoral  dignity, 
however,  was  not  abolished.  The  last  archbishop 
of  Mayence,  Friederich  Karl,  died  at  Aschaffen- 
burg  in  1800;  but  his  coadjutor,  Dalberg,  succeed- 
ed him  as  primate  of  Germany,  arch-chancellor  of 
the  realm,  etc.  :  only  the  see  was  removed  from 
Mayence  to  Regeusburg.  After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  German  territories  ceded  in  1801  were 
restored;  and  in  1829  the  bishopric  of  Mayence 
was,  by  a  papal  bull,  laid  under  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop  of  Freiburg.  See  Werner  :  Der 
Dom  zu  Mainz,  Mayence,  1827,  3  vols. ;  Schaab  : 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Mainz,  Mayence,  1844,  3  vols. 
MAYER,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Leipzig,  Dec. 
6,  1650;  d.  at  Stettin,  March  30,  1712.  After 
studying  theology  at  Leipzig,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Leisnig  1673,  of  Grimma  1678, 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  1684,  pastor 
of  St.  Jacob  of  Hamburg  1686,  being  at  the  same 
time  professor  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and 
superintendent-general  of  Pommerania,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Greifswald  1701.  lie 
had  great  gifts  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  acquired 
a  rather  unenviable  reputation  as  a  polemic,  espe- 
cially in  his  controversy  with  the  Pietists  (e.g., 
Horbe).  He  was  indeed  appropriately  styled  by 
S.  B.  Carpzov  "the  hammer  of  heretics  and  pie- 
tists." The  Lexikon  d.  liamburg.  SchriflMeller, 
vol.  5,  pp.  89-164,  Hamburg,  1870,  gives  the 
titles  of  581  writings  of  his.     See  J.  Geffckex  : 
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Johann  Winckler  unci  die  hamhurg.     Kirche,  Ham- 
burg 1861.  CARL  BERTHEAU. 

MAYER,  Lewis,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church ;  b.  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  March 
26,  1783;  d.  at  York,  Penn.,  Aug.  25,  1849.  He 
was  ordained,  1807,  pastor  at  Shepherdstown, 
Va.,  until  1821,  and  at  York  until  1825,  when  he 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  his  denomination,  which  was  first  estab- 
lished at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  York.  He  retired  in  1835,  and  devoted  his 
remaining  years  to  a  history  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  of  which  only  the  first  volume, 
carrying  the  story  down  to  1770,  has  been  pub- 
lished (Philadelphia,  1850).  To  the  volume  is 
prefixed  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  E.  Heiner. 

MAYHEW.  I.  Experience,  b.  in  Martha'sVine- 
yard,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1673 ;  d.  there  Nov.  29, 1758. 
He  passed  his  days  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  adjoining 
islands;  being  familiar  with  their  language  from 
infancy,  his  direct  ancestors  being  also  Indian 
missionaries.  In  1709  he  finished  a  version  of 
the  Psalms  and  of  John,  for  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  also  published  a 
work  upon  Indian  Concerts  (1727),  giving  an 
account  of  thirty  Indian  ministers  and  some  eighty 
other  pious  Indians  (reprinted  1729).  In  con- 
nection with  a  Discourse,  he  gave  in  1720  a  history 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  mission  from  1694  to 
1720.  II.  Jonathan,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  in 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720;  d.  in 
Boston,  July  9,  1766.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  1744  ;  entered  the  ministry,  and  in 
1747  he  was  called  to  the  West  Church,  Boston. 
But  only  two  members  came  of  the  first  council 
called  to  ordain  him,  owing  to  the  suspicion  of 
his  heresy;  and  so  a  second  and  selected  council 
had  to  be  assembled.  Although  settled  with  such 
difficulty,  and  long  under  the  ban,  he  still  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  West  Church  all 
his  life.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  kSociety  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  because  he,  in  com- 
mon with  intelligent  New-Englanders  generally, 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  disguise  for  introducing 
prelacy.  He  did  much  to  hasten  the  Revolution. 
Two  of  his  publications  reveal  his  opinions.  In 
1750  he  issued  a  Discourse  concerning  unlimited 
submission  and  non-resistance  to  the  higher  powers: 
with  some  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  King 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death:  in 
which  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  that  Prince's  saint- 
ship  and  martyrdom  is  unriddled  (reprinted  in 
Thornton's  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution,  Bos- 
ton, 1860);  and  in  1763  Observations  on  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  1751  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  In  theology  he  was  a  Unitarian.  See 
his  Memoir  by  A.  Bradford.  Boston,  1838. 

MAYNOOTH,  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  fifteen 
miles  west-north-west  from  Dublin;  seat  of  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick's,  founded  in  1795, 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the  education  of  Ro- 
man-Catholic priests,  and  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  £8,0.10.  After  the  Union  (1801)  this 
grant  was  continued,  and,  in  1808,  £13,000  voted 
for  enlarging  the  buildings.  In  1845  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proposed  to  increase  the  grant  to  £26,360, 


but  make  it  part  of  the  yearly  budget,  and  vote 
£30,000  for  building  purposes.  After  vigorous 
opposition,  the  bill  passed.  By  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  July  26,  1869,  the  grant  ceased  after  Jan.  1, 
1871 ;  and,  as  a  compensation,  £372,331  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  college  support.  Besides  this, 
the  Dunboyne  estates  in  County  Meath  yield 
£460  per  annum.  The  institution  has  a  full 
faculty  in  the  arts  and  theology,  together  with 
president,  vice-president,  and  four  deans. 

MAZARIN,  Jules,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Piscina  in 
Southern  Italy,  July  14,  1602;  d.  at  Vincennes, 
March  19,  1661.  He  first  studied  law,  then  held 
a  command  as  captain  in  the  papal  army,  and 
filially  entered  the  service  of  the  church.  As 
secretary  to  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  he  came  to  France 
in  1629.  His  diplomatical  ability  was  immedi- 
ately recognized ;  and  his  partiality  to  French 
interests  was  so  pronounced,  that  in  1639  he  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  king.  In  1640  he  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  in  1642  he  succeeded  Richelieu  as 
prime-minister  of  France ;  which  position  he 
continued  holding  to  his  death.  Partly  from 
religious  indifference,  and  partly  from  political 
calculation,  he  showed  great  tolerance  to  the  Hu- 
guenots. May  21,  1655,  he  solemnly  renewed  all 
edicts  in  their  favor,  and  at  times  he  showed  con- 
siderable courage  in  resisting  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.  Turenne  and  Gassion 
retained  their  positions  in  the  army ;  and  Her- 
worth,  a  Protestant  banker,  was  made  comptroller- 
general,  in  spite  of  a  formidable  oj)position.  The 
last  great  favor  he  showed  the  Reformed  was  the 
permission  granted  in  1659  to  convoke  the  synod 
of  Loudun.  See  Bazin  :  Histoire  de  France  sous 
le  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Paris,  1842,  2  vols. 

MAZARINE  BIBLE,  The,  discovered  by  DeBure 
in  the  Mazarine  Library  at  Paris  (hence  the  name) 
about  1760 ;  is  the  first  complete  book  ever  print- 
ed with  movable  type.  It  was  printed  by  Guten- 
berg, in  Mentz,  1450-55,  but  is  without  date  or 
place.  Henry  Stevens  very  properly  calls  it  the 
"Gutenberg  Bible."  There  are  two  sorts  of  copies 
of  this  Bible,  —  that  on  paper,  which  is  earliest, 
and  that  on  vellum.  Dr.  S.  Austin  Allibone,  in 
the  Literary  World  (Boston,  Nov.  18,  1882),  gives 
the  places  of  deposit  of  this  Bible.  According  to 
his  list  there  are  six  known  copies  upon  vellum 
(the  one  found  by  De  Bure  is  in  the  Paris  library), 
and  twenty-one  copies  upon  paper ;  a  vellum 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  on  paper  in 
the  Lenox  Library,  New- York  City.  In  1876  a 
copy  of  the  Mazarine  Old  Testament  only  was 
discovered  in  the  sacristy  of  a  village  in  Bavaria. 
The  present  value  of  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Maza- 
rine Bible  on  paper  is  about  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  one  on  vellum  about  four  thousand 
pounds.  See  Dr.  Allibone's  article  for  interest- 
ing additional  information. 

M'ALL  MISSION  IN  PARIS.  Rev.  R.  W 
M'All  was  a  Congregational  minister  in  Hadleigh, 
Lancashire.  In  August,  1871,  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  intending  merely 
to  make  a  four-days'  visit.  They  distributed 
tracts,  and  were  especially  impressed  by  their 
reception  in  Belleville,  the  artisan  district  of 
Paris.  They  saw  an  opening  for  effective  reli- 
gious work.  After  much  consultation,  and  study, 
not  only  of  localities,  but  of  the  French  language 
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(with  which  Mr.  M'All  had  been  previously  un- 
acquainted), they  opened  their  first  station  at 
Belleville  in  January,  1872.  Since  that  time  the 
work  has  gone  on,  until  there  are,  according  to 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (18S1),  24  stations  in 
Paris  and  8  in  the  environs,  with  5,900  sittings  in 
all.  There  are  also  stations  in  Lyons,  Boulogne- 
sur-mer,  and  thirteen  other  places;  so  that  the  total 
number  of  mission-stations  is  56.  In  1881  there 
were  held  5,755  meetings  for  adults,  attended  by 
525.569  persons.  Eighteen  new  stations  were 
opened.  The  income  was  £8,232  13s;  and  the 
expenditure,  £5,828  19.9. 
Mr.  M'All  thus  tells  the  story  of  his  work :  — 

"  The  stations  are  all  shops.  A  large  calico  sign 
invites  the  workmen  to  enter.  We  also  distribute 
small  bills  of  invitation  in  each  district,  telling  the 
people  that '  English  friends  wish  to  speak  to  them 
of  the  love  of  Jesus.'  Persons  at  the  doors  encourage 
suitable  persons  to  come  in.  In  each  room  we  have 
an  harmonium.  Most  of  our  hymns  we  have  our- 
selves imitated  from  the  English.  The  meetings  are 
very  simply  conducted.  On  entering,  a  magazine,  a 
Bible,  or  other  book,  is  lent  to  each  attendant.  We 
have  hymns  alternately  with  short  addresses  or  read- 
ings. Variety  and  brevity  are  aimed  at.  On  Sundays 
something  more  of  the  usual  form  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice is  adopted.  We  give  a  short  sermon,  and  the 
feature  of  prayer  is  added.  The  reading  of  the  Bible 
is  listened  to  on  all  occasions  with  marked  interest." 

See  Horatius  Bonar  :  The  White  Fields  of 
France,  London  and  New  York,  1879. 

McCAUL,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Hebraist;  b.  •in 
1798;  d.  Nov.  13,  1863  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London  ;  served  as  missionary  for 
the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  his 
alma  mate);  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  valuable  books  upon  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  topics,  among  wiiich  may  be  men- 
tioned, The  Old  Paths,  or  a  Comparison  of  the 
Principles  and  Doctrines  of  Modern  Judaism  with 
the  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  London, 
1837,  new  edition,  1868;  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies, 
proving  the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,  1846 ; 
The  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  1852.  The  two  last  are 
the  Warburtou  Lectures  for  1837-39  and  1840 
respectively. 

McAULEY,  Catharine  E»,  b.  in  Gormanstown 
Castle,  near  Dublin,  Sept.  29,  1787 ;  d.  in  Dublin, 
Nov.  13.  1841.  She  was  born  in  the  lloman- 
Catholic  faith,  but,  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  both  her  parents  while  yet  a  child,  was  brought 
up  without  religious  instruction.  She  was  adopted 
hy  Mr.  Callahan,  and  inherited  his  large  fortune. 
>she  professed  Romanism,  and  devoted  herself  and 
her  property  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  In  1827 
she  and  a  few  other  ladies  purchased  a  house  in 
Baggot  Street.  Dublin,  and  opened  a  home  ("House 
of  Mercy")  for  the  destitute  and  forlorn,  and  a 
free  school  for  Roman-Catholic  children.  These 
ladies  soon  determined  upon  a  regular  organiza- 
tion, underwent  a  novitiate  in  a  convent  of  Pres- 
entation nuns,  and  Dec.  13,  1831,  the  new  Order 
oi  Mercy  was  founded.  (See  art.)  Of  this  order 
Miss  McAuley  was  mother-superior  until  her 
7o™       See  We  °f  Catharine  McA  uley,  New  York, 

McCHEYNE,  Robert  Murray,  Scottish  pastor 
and  evangelist;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  May  21,  1813; 
f-  aj\ Dundee,  March  25,  1843;  educated  first  at 
the  high  school,  and  then  at  the  university  of  his 


native  city,  in  both  of  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  gaining  honors  in  his  classes;  his 
poetic  faculty  being  even  thus  early  recognized  by 
Professor  John  Wilson,  the  celebrated  "  Christo- 
pher North,"  who  awarded  him  the  prize  for  a 
poem  on  The  Covenanters.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, under  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Welsh,  having 
been  first  quickened  into  earnest  religious  life 
through  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  brother,  and  the  reading  of  The  sum 
of  Saving  Knowledge,  which  is  generally  appended 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Among 
his  fellow-students  and  intimate  friends  at  this 
time,  and  during  his  life,  were  Alexander  Somer- 
ville  (whose  name  has  recently  come  into  promi- 
nence for  his  evangelistic  labors  in  Australia  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe),  Horatius  Bonar  the 
well-known  hymnist,  and  Andrew  Bonar,  after- 
wards his  biographer.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Established  Church  presbytery 
of  Annan  on  July  1,  1835,  and  began  his  minis- 
terial labors  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  on  Nov.  7 
of  the  same  year.  After  nearly  two  years  of  work 
in  this  rural  sphere,  he  was  (Nov.  24,  1836)  or- 
dained to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dun- 
dee, which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 

Toward  the  close  of  1838  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  he  was  induced,  along  with  Drs.  Black 
and  Keith,  with  his  friend  Andrew  Bonar,  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  of  inquiry  among  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  on  the  Continent,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  was  published,  forming  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  works  on  the  Holy  Land 
which  have  been  such  a  feature  of  the  biblical 
literature  of  recent  years.  He  returned  to  Dun- 
dee to  find  his  church  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
revival,  under  the  ministry  of  William  Burns, 
afterwards  celebrated  as  a  missionary  to  China, 
who  had  been  supplying  his  pulpit  in  his  absence. 
This  religious  interest  continued  unabated  till 
the  close  of  his  career,  and  many  hundreds  of 
souls  were  thereby  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  He  paid  two  visits  to  Ireland,  and 
went  frequently  from  place  to  place  in  Scotland, 
having  "  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Lord  was 
calling  him  to  evangelistic  more  than  to  pastoral 
labors."  In  the  controversy  known  as  "The  Ten- 
Years'  Conflict  "  he  took  very  decided  ground  on 
the  non-intrusion  side ;  but,  before  the  disruption, 
he  had  gone  to  the  region  where  controversies  are 
at  an  end  ;  for,  having  caught  typhus-fever  in  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  labors,  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine  years  and  ten  months. 
But,  useful  as  his  personal  ministry  had  been,  it 
was  through  his  death  that  he  rose  to  his  highest 
and  widest  influence  ;  for  his  Memoir  and  Peinains, 
prepared  by  his  friend  Andrew  Bonar,  has  had 
a  most  extensive  circulation,  and  has  been  richly 
blessed  both  to  pastors  and  Christian  people 
generally.  In  1880  the  book  was  in  its  hundred 
and  sixteenth  English  edition.  This  fact  shows 
how  extensive  has  been  the  circulation  in  Great 
Britain;  and  that  in  America  has  probably  been 
nearly  as  great.  It  has  become  an  established 
classic  of  the  closet,  and  especially  of  the  pastor's 
closet.  The  sermons  are  not  remarkable  for 
genius,  originality,  or  intellectual  grasp ;  but  they 
are  full  of  "  miction,"  and  have  in  a  very  large 
degree  the  fervor  of  earnestness  and  the  glow  of 
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holiness.  They  are  tolerably  extended  "  briefs," 
not  used  in  the  pulpit,  but  digging  the  channels 
for  the  thoughts,  which,  when  he  preached,  were 
allowed  to  flow  in  such  words  as  the  moment  sug- 
gested. But  the  power  was  not  in  the  sermons 
so  much  as  in  the  man  himself ;  and  perhaps  the 
secret  of  it  all  is  revealed  in  these  words,  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  an  unknown 
hearer  who  had  heard  his  last  discourse,  and  whose 
note  was  discovered  unopened  on  his  desk  after 
his  death :  "  It  was  not  so  much  what  you  said, 
as  your  manner  of  speaking,  that  struck  me.  ] 
saw  in  you  a  beauty  in  holiness  that  I  never  saw 
before."  Besides  his  sermons,  his  Remains  con- 
sist of  fugitive  articles  on  various  subjects,  and 
fourteen  poems,  which  his  biographer  has  called 
Sungs  of  Zion.  Among  these  are  the  beautiful 
hymns  beginning  "  I  once  was  a  stranger,"  and 
"  When  this  passing  world  is  done,"  which  have 
become  universal  favorites,  and  his  exquisite  lines 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  His  career  is  another 
illustration  of  how  much  one  man  can  do,  even 
in  the  compass  of  a  brief  life,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  with  him  ;  and  his  name,  for  this  as  for 
other  reasons,  will  be  coupled  with  those  of  David 
Brainerd  and  Henry  Martyn,  for  all  three  had 
both  the  fire  and  the  holiness  of  the  seraph.  See 
Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray 
McCheyne,  by  Andrew  A.  Bonar  (original  edi- 
tion), Dundee,  1845,  frequently  reprinted  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  wm.  M.  TAYLOR. 

McCLELLAND,  Alexander,  D.D.,  b.  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  1794;  d.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Dec.  19,  1864.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1809;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  J.  M. 
Mason ;  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  1815;  and  was  pastor  of  the  Rutgers- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  from  1815  to  1822, 
when  he  became  professor  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  belles-lettres  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Penn.  From  1829  to  his  death  he  taught  in  Rut- 
gers College,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  (as  professor 
of  languages,  1829-32;  and  of  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  1840-51),  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the 
same  place,  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  literature,  1832-57  He  resigned  in  1857, 
and  passed  his  closing  days  in  scholarly  retire- 
ment. As  a  preacher  and  a  teacher,  Dr. "McClel- 
land stood  forth  pre-eminent.  In  the  pulpit  he 
proclaimed  God's  truth  with  eloquence,  unction, 
and  logical  power.  In  the  professor's  chair  he 
was  enthusiastic,  inspiring,  exacting  and  thor- 
ough, witty  and  severe.  As  a  teacher  of  Hebrew 
he  is  remembered  for  his  fidelity  and  success  in 
grounding  his  pupils  in  that  language.  His  con- 
densed Hebrew  grammar,  never  published,  was  a 
masterpiece.  The  good  students  thanked  him  for 
his  stimulating  method:  the  dull  ones  writhed 
under  his  continual  exactions.  His  publications 
were  very  few:  among  them  was.  Manual  of 
Sacred  Interpretation,  New  York,  1842  ;  2d  edition, 
under  title  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
I860.  A  volume  of  his  Sermons,  with  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  was  published  1867. 

McCLINTOCK,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  joint  found- 
er and  editor  of  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopce- 
dia,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  27, 1814;  d.  at  Madi- 
son, N.J.,  March  4, 1870.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1835;  received  as 


travelling  preacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  the  same 
year;  from  1836  to  1848  he  was  professor  in 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.  (which  in  1834 
had  passed  under  the  Methodist  influence),  first 
in  mathematics,  but  after  1840  in  classics.  In 
1846  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Profes- 
sor G.  R.  Crooks,  a  series  of  elementary  books 
upon  Latin  and  Greek,  which  applied  the' method 
of  imitation  and  repetition  so  successfully  used 
in  teaching  modern  languages.  The  series  has 
been  very  widely  used.  From  1848  to  1856  Dr. 
McClintock  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review.  In  1857  he  went  to  Europe  as  delegate 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  to  the  Berlin  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  From  1857  to  1860  he  was 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New-York  City; 
from  1860  to  1864  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel, 
Paris,  and  corresponding  editor  of  the  Methodist 
(established  in  1860,  merged  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate 1882).  While  in  Paris,  he  took  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  strove 
to  circulate  correct  information  respecting  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  struggle.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  in  1874,  he  was  recalled  to  St. 
Paul's ;  but  ill  health  compelled  his  resignation 
after  a  year.  In  1867  he  accepted  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  president  of  the  newly  organized 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.J. 
(See  art.)  Dr.  McClintock  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  scholar  in  the  Methodist- Episco- 
pal Church,  and  also  as  one  of  her  foremost 
pulpit  orators.  He  industriously  cultivated  his 
natural  powers,  and  left  behind  him  many  proofs 
of  his  labor.  Personally  he  was  very  attractive, 
a  man  of  liberal  views,  and  genial  and  amiable 
spirit. 

His  publications  include,  besides  the  series 
already  mentioned,  an  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theo- 
logical Institutes,  New  York,  1842,  prefaced  to  the 
American  edition  of  Watson  since  1850 ;  a  trans- 
lation, in  connection  with  Professor  C.  E.  Blumen- 
thal,  of  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  New  York,  1847; 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati,  1852 ;  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope, 
1855;  edition  of  D.  S.  Scott's  translation  of  Felix 
Bungener's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  New 
York,  1855;  a  translation  of  Count  De  Gaspa- 
rin's  Uprising  of  a  Great  People,  London,  1861, 
expressly  designed  to  help  on  the  Union  Cause  in 
England.  Since  his  death  there  have  been  issued 
a  volume  of  his  sermons,  phonographically  re- 
ported, entitled  Living  Words,  New  York,  1871, 
2d  edition,  same  year,  and  his  Lectures  on  Theo- 
logical Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,  Cincinnati, 
1873.  These  volumes  represent  only  a  portion  of 
his  activity.  He  wrote  for  different  periodicals, 
and  interested  himself  in  various  enterprises,  and 
by  one  great  work  he  laid  the  church  under  heavy 
debt.  As  early  as  1853,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Strong,  he  began  the  collection  of  materials  for 
a  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature,  which  should  be  much  more 
complete  than  any  existing.  With  unusual  indus- 
try he  labored  on,  assuming  alone  the  department 
of  systematic,  historical,  and  practical  theology. 
It  was  not  until  1867  that  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared (Harper  &  Brothers,  N.Y.).  He  lived  to 
superintend  the  publication  also  of   the  second 
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(186S)  and  the  third  volumes  (1870) ;  but  the 
fourth  (1871)  was  prefaced  by  a  Memorial  by 
Dr.  Strong.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
great  value  of  this  Cyclopcedia.  See  art.  Dic- 
tionaries, vol.  i.  p.  636 ;  Life  and  Letters  of  lleo. 
John  McClinlock  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D., 
New  York,  1876. 

McCLURE,  Alexander  Wilson,  D.D.,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, May  8, 1808;  d.  at  Cannonsburgh,  Peun.,  Sept. 
20,  1S65.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1827,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  1830  ;  and  was 
Congregational  pastor  successively  at  Maiden, 
Mass.  (1S30-41),  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  (1841-44), 
and  Maiden  again  (1848-52).  In  1852  he  was  in- 
stalled over  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Jersey  City,  but  became  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  1855. 
He  held  the  position  until  1858,  residing,  from 
1856  to  1858,  in  Rome,  Italy,  as  chaplain  of  the 
Union.  During  his  closing  years,  from  1859,  he 
was  a  great  sufferer.  His  scholarship  was  pro- 
found, and  his  writings  were  genial  and  popular. 
He  edited  The  Christian  Observatory,  1844-47,  and 
wrote  many  valuable  articles  in  other  periodicals. 
His  books  comprise  Four  Lectures  on  Ultra-Univer- 
salism,  Boston;  Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  New 
England,  2  vols. ;  and  particularly  that  painstaking 
and  valuable  historical  work,  —  The  Translators 
Revived ;  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Authors  of 
the  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible,  New  York, 
1853,  the  materials  for  which  were  "  drawn  from 
the  best  sources  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  with  the  utmost  care  for  many  years,  to  secure 
accuracy  and  fulness." 

McCRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Scottish  preacher  and 
author;  b.  at  Dunse  in  November,  1772  (exact 
date  unknown,  but  baptized  Nov.  22)  ;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, Aug.  5,  1835.  He  was- educated  at  the 
school  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  completed  his  curriculum  in 
1791.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Brechin,  where  he  acted  as  assistant  in  a  pri- 
vate academy,  and  also  opened  a  day-school  in 
connection  with  the  Anti-burgher  congregation  of 
the  town.  Here  he  resided  for  three  years,  except 
during  the  few  weeks  which  were  annually  re- 
quired for  attendance  at  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  General  Associate,  or  Anti-burgher,  denomi- 
tion  at  Whitburn,  which  was  then  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Bruce.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Kelso  in  1795,  and  or- 
dained to  the  pastorate  of  the  Potter- row  Church, 
Edinburgh,  May  26,  1796.  Here  he  remained  for 
ten  years ;  when,  owing  to  differences  about  the 
province  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  mat- 
ters, a  schism  occurred  in  the  Anti-burgher  denomi- 
nation, and  McCrie,  with  other  four  ministers, 
separated  from  the  General  Associate  Synod,  by 
which  they  were  afterwards  deposed.  They 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  denomination, 
called  "The  Constitutional  Presbyterv,"  which 
was,  at  a  later  date,  merged  in  the  Synod  of  Origi- 
nal Seceders ;  and  McCrie,  followed  by  the  larger 
part  of  his  flock,  removed  to  another  place  of 
worship,  in  which  he  continued  to  minister  until 
his-  death.  The  controversies  in  which  he  was 
engaged  led  him  to  investigate  the  early  history 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
in  the  years  1802-06  he  contributed  to  The  Chris- 


tian Instructor  a  series  of  papers,  chiefly  biographi- 
cal, bearing  on  these  topics.  These,  however, 
were  but  unconscious  preparations  for  the  great 
work  —  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  Re- 
former—by which  his  name  will  be  perpetuated. 
This  work  (begun  in  1807,  and  published  in  1811 ; 
enlarged  edition  in  1813),  not  only  placed  Mc- 
Crie in  the  front  rank  of  the  authors  of  his  day, 
but  also  produced  a  great  change  of  popular  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  Knox.  It  was  distinguished 
by  original,  painstaking  research,  independence 
of  judgment,  judicial  fairness  of  mind,  and  sin- 
gular clearness  of  style ;  and  its  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  Knox  among  men  was  not  unlike 
that  produced,  in  ,the  succeeding  generation  in 
reference  to  Cromwell,  by  the  publication  of  Car- 
lyle's  monograph.  It  was  received  with  the  great- 
est favor  by  critics  ;  its  author  was  honored  by  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1813;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impulse  given  by  it  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  subsequent  conflicts  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  did  much  to  bring  about  that  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  1843.  In  1817 
McCrie  reviewed  the  delineation  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, by  the  author  of  Wacerley,  in  Old  Mortality,  in 
a  series  of  articles ;  and  the  effect  of  these  was  so 
great,  that  Scott  felt  it  needful  to  reply  to  them 
under  cover  of  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  Review. 
McCrie  continued  through  life  to  prosecute  his 
historical  studies ;  and  the  results  of  these  were 
given  to  the  world  in  his  Life  of  Andrew  Melville 
(1819,  2  vols.),  History  of  the  Progress  and  Sup- 
pression of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  (1827),  and  his 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  (1829).  These, 
together  with  an  excellent  memoir  by  his  son, 
were  republished  in  1857,  and  along  with  them  a 
volume  of  posthumous  Sermons,  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  a  collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Writings,  including  some  valuable 
pamphlets,  which  he  had  given  to  the  press.  — ■ 
Thomas,  jun.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  biographer 
of  John  Knox;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1798;  d.  1875. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  city;  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Original  Seces- 
sion church  in  that  city  in  1836,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  divinity  by  the 
members  of  his  denomination.  He  joined  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  union  with  it  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Original  Secession  church 
in  1852,  and  was  chosen  in  1856  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  systematic  theology  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  College  at  London.  Besides  the 
memoir  of  his  father  (1840),  he  wrote  Sketches 
of  Scottish  Church  History  (1840),  a  Life  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  Annals  of  English  Presbytery  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  (1872),  Story 
of  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Disruption  (1875),  The  Early  Years  of  John  Cal- 
vin (1880),  and  edited  a  new  translation  of  The 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes  (1846).  He  was  also  editor 
of  The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  from 

1862  to  1870.  WM.  M.  TAYLOR. 

McDOWELL,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Bedmmster, 
Somerset  County,  N.J.,  Sept.  10, 1780;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  Feb.  13,  1863.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1801 ;  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabethtown, 
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December,  1804 ;  declined  calls  to  other  charges 
and  to  theological  professorates,  but  finally  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadelphia, 
June  6,  1833,  and,  from  1846  till  his  death,  pas- 
tor of  the  Spring-Garden  Church  in  the  same 
city.  "  Few  men  have  ever  been  connected  with 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  who  have  ren- 
dered it  such  manifold  and  varied  services  as  Dr. 
John  McDowell.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
common  sense,  had  great  executive  ability;  but 
his  crowning  attribute  was  earnest  and  devoted 
piety."  He  wrote  his  name  ineffaceably  upon 
the  records  of  Elizabethtown.  Eleven  hundred 
and  forty-four  persons  joined  his  church  during 
that  memorable  ministry  of  twenty-eight  years. 
From  1825  till  1836  he  was  permanent  clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  the  disruption  he  sided 
with  the  Old-School  branch,  and  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  Assembly  from  1836  till  1840.  He  wrote 
A  System  of  Theology,  1825,  2  vols.  —  William 
Anderson,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Lam- 
ington,  X.J.,  May  15,  1789;  d.  there  Sept.  17, 
1851.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  1809 ;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry ; 
was  pastor  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  1813-14  ;  Mor- 
ristown,  N.J.,  1814-23;  Charleston,  S.C.,  1823- 
33 ;  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  1833 ; 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 
1835-50.  See  W  B.  Speague  :  Memoirs  of  John 
and  W    A.  McDowell,  New  York,  1864. 

McILVAINE,  Charles  Pettit,  D.D.,  D.G.L. 
(Oxon.),  D.C.L.  (Cantab.);  b.  in  Burlington,  N.J., 
June  18,  1799;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  March  14, 
1873;  of  the  Mackilvanes  of  Ayrshire;  ancestor 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  Penn., 
about  1700;  baptized  about  1815;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1816 ;  ordained  deacon,  July  4,  1820, 
by  Bishop  White ;  ordained  presbyter,  March  20, 
1823,  by  Bishop  Kemp;  consecrated  bishop,  Nov. 
1,  1832,  by  Bishops  White,  Griswold,  and  Meade ; 
minister  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C., 
1820-25,  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  United  States, 
1822  and  1824;  chaplain  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  1825-27  ;  pastor  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  L.I.,  1827-32,  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Ohio,  1832-73. 

Wokks.  —  Evidences  of  Christianity  (lectures 
delivered  at  University  of  New  York,  1831,  edited 
in  England  by  Olinthus  Gregory);  Oxford  Divinity 
compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and  Anglican 
Churches,  Philadelphia,  1841 ;  A  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese  on  the  Righteousness  by  Faith; 
Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Polk,  1838; 
Sermon  at  the  Consecration,  of  Bishop  Lee,  1841 ; 
On  Episcopacy;  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Dio- 
cese, 1841 ;  On  the  Chief  Dangers  of  these  Times 
(twenty-two  sermons)  ;  'The  Truth  and  Life,  1854; 
The  True  Temple  or  Holy  Catholic  Church,  1860  ; 
Preaching  Christ  Crucified  ;  A  Charge  to  his  Clergy, 
1883. — Sources  of  further  information.  Memo- 
rials of  Mcllvaine,  by  Canon  Cams,  Winchester, 
Eng.  (Whittaker,  New  York,  1882)  ;  Memorial 
Address  to  the  Diocese,  by  Bishop  Bedell  (Dioce- 
san Journal  of  Ohio.  1873)  ;  Address  by  Bishop 
Huntington  (Diocesan  Journal  of  Central  New 
York,  1873/ ;  Memorials,  a  Series  of  Papers  (Stand- 
ard of  the  Cross,  Cleveland,  O.,  18S2). 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  in  personal  presence  was  tall, 
of  a  commanding  figure,  with  dignified  action. 
His  eyes  were  particularly  bright  and  keen,  habit- 


ually full  of  tenderness,  but  capable,  when  occa- 
sion arose,  of  expressing  scorn  and  pity  for  what- 
ever seemed  to  him  base  and  unworthy. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  no  less  distinguished  for 
worthy  traits  of  natural  character  than  for  the 
form  and  features  of  his  manhood.  His  dignity 
of  presence  found  an  answering  dignity  in  man- 
ner, thought,  and  mode  of  speech.  Many  people 
who  did  not  know  him  well  supposed  him  to  be 
distant  and  haughty.  He  was  indeed  reserved 
until  satisfied  that  his  complacency  would  not  be 
abused.  He  was  endowed  with  something  of  that 
fine  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum,  which,  in  the 
other  sex,  is  their  divinely  intended  protection 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  unworthy.  Besides, 
his  tastes  and  habits  of  education  inclined  him  to 
prefer  to  associate  with  those  who  were  refined 
and  cultured. 

Those  who  knew  Bishop  Mcllvaine  only  slightly 
were  likely  to  interpret  his  natural  reserve  as 
haughtiness ;  but,  when  his  confidence  was  won, 
not  only  did  all  signs  of  reserve  disappear,  but  a 
confiding  amiability  took  its  place,  which  his  inti- 
mate associates  remember  with  great  delight. 

He  was  never  weak,  never  impassive;  always 
honest,  fair,  and  firm ;  generous,  except  when  a 
sacrifice  of  truth  was  demanded;  a  man  of  pure 
unblemished  character,  finely  strung  nervous  tem- 
perament ;  possessing  a  peculiar  sense  of  honor ; 
sustained  by  manly  pride ;  profoundly  humble, 
devoutly  spiritually  minded ;  a  saint,  but  in  every 
sense  a  man. 

Bishop  Huntington  said  of  him,  "Inheriting 
Scotch  blood,  his  mental  constitution  bore  the 
marks  of  that  ancestry  in  his  theological  genius, 
and  his  taste  and  ability  in  dogmatics,  as  well  as 
in  his  strong  personal  will.  Gifted  with  a  quick 
and  capacious  understanding,  moving  always  with 
the  dignified  and  graceful  mien  of  a  noble  person, 
and  lifted  into  universal  respect  by  his  ardent 
piety,  it  might  not  be  fanciful  to  trace  in  him 
some  characteristics  of  his  national  descent,  — 
something  of  the  evangelical  unction  of  Leigh- 
ton,  of  the  sanctity  of  Erskine,  of  the  directness 
of  Rutherford,  and  even  the  courage  of  Knox." 

As  a  Theologian.  —  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  an 
Evangelical,  of  the  school  illumined  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  Episcopal  Church  by  the  lives  and  teach- 
ing of  Milnor,  Meade,  Bedell,  Johns,  Tyng,  May, 
Sparrow,  and  Eastburn.  Being  a  logician,  and 
brought  up  in  a  school  (Princeton)  where  dogmas 
were  placed  in  the  crucible  of  human  reason,  it 
was  almost  of  necessity  that  his  religious  views 
should  be  tinctured  with  Calvinism  ;  for  the  sys- 
tem of  John  Calvin  is  the  result  of  the  severest 
logic. 

But  he  did  not  follow  Calvin  implicitly,  or  into 
conclusions  not  warranted  by  Scripture.  His  rule 
of  truth  was  the  plain  statement  of  the  word  of 
God.  As  the  church  well  says,  "  Whatsoever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith."  Holding  fast 
this  truth,  whilst  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  and  believed  the  doctrines 
of  grace  in  their  fulness,  he  stopped  short  of  those 
human  limitations,  which,  although  perfectly  logi- 
cal, are  unscriptural. 

The  term  "evangelical,"  which  satisfied  him, 
exactly  describes  a  system  of  dogmatical  teach- 
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ino-  which  is  based  upon,  strictly  follows,  and  is 
consistent  with,  the  evangel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Evangelical  is  descrip- 
tive of  that  system  of  doctrine  which  is  defined 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion.  It  in- 
spires the  whole  teaching  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Such  evan- 
gelism is  the  pervading  element  in  the  Memorials 
written  by  Canon  Carus.  It  is  refreshing,  in  this 
aye  of  negations,  to  listen  to  a  teacher  who  not 
onlv  knew  in  whom  he  believed,  but  what  he 
believed,  and  who  was  always  ready  to  declare  it 
with  unmistakable  distinctness.  The  Memorials 
are  fragrant  with  the  "sweet  spices  "  of  the  name 
and  graces  and  love  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
the  "Crucified."  For  the  central  thought,  the 
sum  and  the  substance,  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine's 
teaching,  was  "Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

As  an  Ecclesiastic.  —  Whilst  the  bishop  held 
strong  views  of  the  scriptural  and  historical  au- 
thority of  episcopacy,  he  maintained  a  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  breadth  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He 
held  that  it  consists  of  all  God's  faithful  people. 
Whilst  his  conviction  of  the  value  of  episcopal 
regimen  was  distinct  and  strong,  he  overcame  the 
temptation  to  uncharitable  judgments  of  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Bishop  Mcllvaine's  views 
of  the  falsity  of  what  is  known  as  "  Sacramenta- 
rianism  "  were  very  positive.  He  writes,  the  sac- 
raments are  "  not  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  seen 
through."  Those  words  are  golden.  He  taught 
that  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apostles  made  a 
mystery  of  the  sacraments,  much  less  a  mist. 

As  a  Diplomat.  —Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  a  diplo- 
matist as  well  as  a  theologian  and  administrator. 
That  phase  of  his  eventful  life  has  necessarily 
been  less  widely  observed  than  the  others,  which 
were  more  in  accord  with  his  ecclesiastical  mis- 
sion. Yet  his  diplomatic  mission  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  his  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  peace ; 
for  it  tended  to  prevent  war  between  England 
and  America  at  a  crisis  of  civil  strife. 

Capt.  Wilkes,  commander  of  the  United-States 
sloop-of-war  "San  Jacinto,"  learning  that  the 
Confederate  envoys,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
were  on  their  way  to  Europe  in  the  English  mail- 
steamer  "  Trent,"  seized  them,  with  their  secre- 
taries, from  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag.  Under  the  circumstances  President  Lincoln 
deemed  it  important  for  the  public  interest,  that 
citizens  of  known  high  standing  should  visit  Eng- 
land, to  counteract  erroneous  impressions.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was 
held  abroad  induced  the  President  and  secretary 
of  the  United  States  to  request  his  good  offices  in 
England  at  this  crisis.  Two  other  distinguished 
citizens  were  associated  with  him  in  this  mission, 
—  .Mr.  Thurlow  AVeed,  and  Bishop  Hughes  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  Of  the  success  of 
this  diplomacy  the  bishop,  on  returning  home, 
records,  — 

"  We  reached  England  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Trent  affair.  Constant  efforts  were  needed  to  explain 
and  vindicate  our  cause,  to  correct  misapprehensions, 
conciliate  prejudices,  strengthen  friendliness,  and  all 
among  the  highest  people,  as  well  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  educated.  I  thank  God,  who  gave  me  cour- 
age and  strength. 

"I  had  the  comforting  and  gratifying  assurance  of 
many  in  England  (including  our  minister,  Mr.  Adams) 
that  my  mission  had  been  productive  of  great  good; 


and  when  I  reached  Washington  this  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  government. 
"  If  I  have  been  enabled  thus  to  serve  my  beloved 
country  in  these  days  of  her  deep  tribulation,  I  count 
it  one  of  the  greatest  honors  and  privileges  of  my 
life." 

As  an  Administrator.  — He  entered  on  the  care 
of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  in  1832,  It  was  disordered 
by  the  sudden  rupture  of  its  relations  with  its 
first  bishop.  The  institutions  at  Gambier  were 
in  peril.  There  were  only  forty  parishes  in  the 
diocese  (nine  of  them  feeble),  and  only  seventeen 
clergymen.  The  State  was  still  new.  Travelling 
was  difficult,  always  slow,  often  dangerous.  The 
parishes  were  scattered  over  every  portion.  There 
was  little  communication  between  the  dispersed 
members  of  a  feeble  communion,  all  the  commu- 
nicants numbering  not  quite  nine  hundred  ;  and 
there  were  some  unhealed  breaches  of  charity 
even  among  these.  Seldom  has  a  bishop  entered 
on  a  more  difficult  task.  At  the  end  of  his  work, 
after  forty  years,  the  diocese  consisted  of  123 
parishes,  108  clergymen,  10,000  communicants,  and 
probably  50,000  souls ;  whereas  only  40  parishes 
existed  in  1832. 

But  no  statistics  can  present  the  general  agree- 
ment in  doctrine,  and  the  delightful  spiritual 
accord,  which  characterized  the  diocese  during 
the  major  part  of  those  forty  years.  There  were 
divisions  and  diversities,  of  course.  Absolute 
agreement  among  all  members  of  so  large  a  diocese 
is  impossible:  it  would  imply  such  a  stagnation  as 
would  indicate  disease  or  deadness.  He  labored 
that  what  are  known  as  evangelical  principles 
should  prevail,  and  that  diversities  therefrom 
should  never  exceed  the  liberty  of  the  standards. 
He  labored  that  all  parishes  and  all  the  clergy 
should  conform  to  outward  observances  as  ruled 
by  the  canons  and  liturgy,  and  neither  by  defect 
nor  by  excess  violate  external  unity  and  order. 
He  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  might  almost  be 
claimed  as  complete.  The  purpose  of  adminis- 
tration is  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  all  alike 
under  the  laws,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  every  lawful  privilege.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  law  as  the  safeguard  for  all.  Such  being 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  episcopal  office, 
Bishop  Mcllvaine's  administration  was  a  marked 
success. 

The  bishop's  judgment  was  generally  accepted 
as  law.  The  wisdom  and  tact,  the  firmness  and 
moral  power,  of  the  administrator,  was  manifested 
in  preventing  strife,  in  settling  controversies  be- 
fore they  became  public,  in  satisfying  conflicting- 
interests'  before  they  reached  the  point  of  conten- 
tion. Here  the  greatest  skill  of  an  executive 
displays  itself.  He  has  attained  the  summit  of 
power,  whose  word  is  accepted  instead  of  the  slow 
decisions  of  a  tribunal,  and  against  whose  invaria- 
ble rectitude,  acknowledged  correctness  of  judg- 
ment, and  firmness,  men  cease  to  contend. 

His  method  of  maintaining  integrity  in  doc- 
trinal opinions  and  in  ecclesiastical  law  was  to 
discuss  variations  from  his  own  view  frankly, 
fully,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  showed  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  topics.  He  entered 
into  these  discussions  oftenest  m  charges,  or  in 
annual  addresses,  and  sometimes  by  pastoral  let- 
ters.    On  the  gravest  occasions  he  entered  into 
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the  arena  of  public  controversy.  His  logical  acu- 
men here  exhibited  itself,  accompanied  by  such 
a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  elements  properly 
belonging  to  the  topic,  and  such  force  in  present- 
ing them,  that  his  conclusions  were  invariably  ac- 
cepted by  the  diocese,  and  generally  by  the  church. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  greatest  moment,  arising 
out  of  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  the 
calm  decision  of  the  church  at  large,  after  years 
of  reflection  and  experience,  has  undoubtedly 
affirmed  the  bishop's  judgment,  and  vindicated 
his  foresight.  , 

As  a  Preacher.  —  His  great  power  in  the  pulpit 
was  in  the  manifestation  of  the  gospel.  His  main 
topics  were,  redemption,  —  the  need  of  it,  the  mode 
of  it,  the  efficacy  of  it,  the  completeness  of  it. 
How  he  rung  the  changes  on  that  chime  !  —  ever 
varied,  ever  the  same ;  the  melodies  many,  the 
harmony  one ;  the  one  thought,  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  The  range  which  it  covered  was 
as  large  as  every  spiritual  need,  and  every  doctrine 
which  it  illustrates  or  defines.  His  special  themes 
were,  the  ruin  of  our  nature  by  sin,  and  the  atone- 
ment,—  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  His 
remarkably  clear  conceptions  of  these  two  foun- 
dation truths  of  the  gospel  scheme  gave  a  charac- 
ter to  his  preaching  very  like  that  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
affirmed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans. 

In  later  years  his  sermons  were  largely  extem- 
pore; and,  both  in  his  written  and  extempore 
discourses,  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed  for  the 
steady  march  of  logical,  compact,  easy,  melodious, 
and  intensely  convincing  eloquence. 

G-.   T.   BEDELL   (Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio). 

McKENDREE,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church;  b.  in  King  William 
County,  Va.,  July  6,  1757 ;  d.  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  March  5,  1835.  He  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  for  several  years,  and  as  an  adjutant 
and  commissary  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  1781.  He  was  converted 
in  1787,  joined  the  Methodists,  and  became  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  1788;  in  1796  was  made 
presiding  elder;  in  1801  given  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Western  Conference;  in  1806 
transferred  to  the  Cumberland  District ;  in  1808 
elected  bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  his  denomination  in  the  AVest,  and 
'•  venerated  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  saintly 
men "  in  its  annals.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Bishop  Paine,  Nashville,  1869,  2  vols.;  new  edition, 
1875.  See  also  the  sketch  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers, 
in  MacCracken's  Lives  and  Leaders  of  our  Church 
Universal,  pp.  623-631. 

McLEOD,  Alexander,  b.  in  the  Island  of  Mull, 
Scotland,  June  12,  1774;  d.  in  New-York  City, 
Feb.  17,  1833.  He  came  to  America  in  1792 ; 
was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
1798;  from  1801  till  his  death  was  pastor  of  the 
Eirst  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  New- York 
City.  By  reason  of  his  eloquence  he  obtained 
great  fame.  His  publications  embrace  Negro 
Slavery  unjustifiable,  New  York,  1802,  new  edition, 
186 J;  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Prophecies  of  the 
Revelation,  1814;  View  of  the  Lale  War,  1815; 
The  Life  and  Power  of  True  Godliness,  1816.  His 
Memoir  was  written  by  Samuel  B.  Wiley,  New 
York,  1855.  —  His  son,  Xavier  Donald  (b.  in  New- 
York  City,  Nov.  17,  1821;    d.  near  Cincinnati, 


July  20, 1865),  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College; 
entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  1845,  but  while 
in  Europe  (1850-52)  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
On  his  return  he  took  up  a  literary  life,  until,  in 
1857,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  near  Cincinna- 
ti, and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Roman  Church. 
He  wrote  much  in  prose  and  poetry.  Among  his 
books  may  be  mentioned  a  Life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  New  York,  1857;  and  History  of  Devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  North  America,  1866, 
5th  ed.,  1868.  The  latter  work  contains  his 
Memoir,  by  J.  B.  Purcell. 

McVICKAR,  John,  b.  in  New- York  City,  Aug. 

10,  1787;  d.  there  (in  Blooming-dale)  Oct.  29, 
1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
1804;  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  1811;  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles- 
lettres  1817-57,  and  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion 1857-64,  and  afterwards  professor  emeritus, 
and  chaplain  at  Governor's  Island.  Pie  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  pamphlets,  and  articles,  A 
Domestic  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Bard, 
D.D.,  1822  ;  Memoir  of  Edmund  Dorr  Griffin,  1831; 
Early  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart,  1834 ;  and  Profes- 
sional Years  of  Bishop  Hobart,  1836.  See  Memoir 
of  Dr.  McVickar  bv  his  son,  W  A.  McVickar, 
D.D.,  New  York,  1871. 

McWHORTER,  Alexander,  D.D.,  b.  in  Newcas- 
tle County,  Del.,  July  15,  1734;  d.  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  July  20,  1807  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  1757;  studied  theology 
under  William  Tennent ;  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.J.,  1759.  In 
1764  he  was  sent  by  the  synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  North  Carolina  on  a  mission,  and 
in  1775  he  was  sent  by  Congress  to  western  North 
Carolina  to  induce  the  Royalists  there  to  take  up 
the  Revolutionists'  cause.  In  1778  he  became 
chaplain  of  Knox's  Artillery  Brigade.  In  1779 
he  went  to  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C., 
to  be  pastor  there,  and  also  president  of  Queen's 
Museum  College,  afterwards  Liberty  Hall.  But 
Cornwallis  took  the  town.  Dr.  McWhorter  lost 
his  library  ;  and  in  1781  he  returned  to  Newark, 
where  he  was  re-installed.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States.  For  thirty- 
five  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  collected  large  sums  for  it  after  its 
buildings  were  burned  (1802).  He  published 
several  volumes  of  sermons. 

MEADE,  William,  D.D.,  third  bishop  of  the 
Protestant- Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia;  b.  Nov. 

11,  17S9,  in  Clarke  County,  Va. ;  d.  in  Richmond, 
March  14,  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  K. 
Meade,  a  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  entered 
Princeton  College  in  1806.  It  was  during  his 
last  year  in  college  that  his  religious  views  and 
experience  assumed  a  decided  character,  and  he 
formed  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Out  of  a  class  of  forty 
he  was  assigned,  on  his  graduation,  the  valedic- 
tory. As  there  were  no  theological  seminaries 
at  that  time,  he  prepared  for  the  ministry  under 
Rev.  Walter  Addison  of  Maryland,  and  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Madison,  Feb.  24,  1811.  His 
first  charge  was  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  where 
Gen.  Washington  had  frequently  attended  divine 
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service.  Here,  by  the  character  of  his  preaching, 
he  attracted  members  of  Congress  from  Washing- 
ton, only  seven  miles  distant,  among  whom  were 
John  Randolph  and  James  Milnor,  afterwards 
rector  of  St.  George's,  New  York.  With  John 
Randolph  he  had  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  personal  religion,  which  has  been  published. 

He  was  now  zealously  and  successfully  engaged 
in  the  revival  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  been  left  b}^  the  Revolution  in 
the  most  discouraging  state.  He  had  much  to 
do  with  the  election  of  Richard  C.  Moore.  D.D., 
of  New  York,  as  bishop.  In  1823  he  was  the 
"  Founder  of  the  Protestant- Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  Virginia,"  as  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  records.  This  institution  has  sent 
out  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  among  whom  have  been 
forty-five  foreign  missionaries.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  majority  of 
one  clerical  vote,  but  from  some  technicality 
the  election  was  not  confirmed.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  assistant  bishop  to  Bishop  Moore,  with 
the  right  of  succession.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Moore  in  1841,  he  became  bishop,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death,  March  14,  1882. 

He  regarded  with  favor,  and  sustained  with 
zeal,  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
and  often  and  earnestly  commended  them  to  the 
patronage  of  his  diocese.  In  the  intervals  from 
his  abundant  labors  as  bishop  he  was  never  idle. 
Besides  many  sermons,  he  published  Lectures  on 
the  Pastoral  Office;  The  Bible  and  the  Classics;  and 
Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia, 
a  work  of  great  research  and  value. 

His  last  words  were,  "  My  hope  is  in  Christ, 
the  rock  of  ages.  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  and 
this  not  from  my  courage,  but  from  my  faith.  I 
am  at  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  prospect  of  rest  from  sin  and  suffer- 
ing is  attractive."  Thus  died  in  faith  a  bishop, 
who,  by  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  was  "fash- 
ioned to  much  honor,"  who  had  in  his  day  more 
influence  in  the  house  of  bishops  than  any  other 
man.  His  influence  in  his  own  diocese  by  his 
wisdom  and  firmness  was  unbounded.  The  title 
of  the  "  Restorer "  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Virginia  belongs  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man.  See  J.  Johns:  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rt.   Rev.    William  Meade,   D.D..    Baltimore, 

1867.  JOSEPH  PACKARD. 

MEALS  AND  BANQUETS  AMONG  THE 
HEBREWS,  The  principal  meal  seems  to  have 
been  taken  at  night,  as  we  conjecture  from  Exod. 
xvi.  12,  xviii.  12,  13,  Ruth  iii.  7 ;  and  the  other 
meal  not  before  nine  o'clock  a.m.  (Acts  ii.  15), 
and  on  Sabbath,  according  to  Josephus  (Life,  § 
54),  not  before  noon,  when  the  synagogue  service 
was  over.  It  is  every  way  probable  that  the  Jews 
ate  very  little  meat,  bread  and  fruits  constituting 
with  them,  as  with  the  modern  Orientals,  the  prin- 
cipal diet.  Primitively  the  Jews  sat  (i.e.,  proba- 
bly squatted  on  the  ground)  at  meals ;  but  contact 
with  other  nations,  especially  with  the  Babyloni- 
ans, refined  their  ideas  of  life ;  and  hence  Amos 
(eighth  century  B.C.),  inveighing  against  the 
luxury  which  enervated  the  upper  classes,  speaks 
of  those  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches."  The  New-Testa- 
ment notices  show  that  the  custom  of  reclininar  at 


meals,  at  least  where  there  were  guests,  had  be- 
come national.  This  fact  is  brought  out  most 
prominently  in  John  xiii.  23  ("  There  was  at  the 
table  reclining  in  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  disci- 
ples, whom  Jesus  loved  "),  xxi.  20  referring  to 
the  same  fact  (the  disciple  who  "  leaned  back  on 
his  breast ").  The  persons  leaned  upon  their  left 
elbows,  and  took  the  food  with  the  right  hand, 
ordinarily  all  out  of  one  dish.  The  tables  were 
three  in  number,  arranged  as  three  sides  of  a 
parallelogram  ;  so  that  the  servants  could  serve 
the  guests  from  inside  the  open  space.  The  most 
honorable  place  was  the  first  at  the  right-hand 
table  (Matt,  xxiii.  6).  The  hands  were  washed 
before  and  after  meals,  —  a  custom  dictated  by 
decency ;  for  the  food  was  taken  in  the  fiugers. 
In  daily  life  it  is  probable  that  both  sexes  ate 
together.  Grace  was  said  before  and  after  meals 
(1  Sam.  ix.  13;  Deut.  viii.  10).  Our  Lord  was 
particular  in  following  the  custom  (Matt.  xv.  36 ; 
Luke  ix.  16;  John  vi.  11). 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  ban- 
quets. These  were  held,  as  among  us,  in  celebra- 
tion of  special  events,  sueh  as  marriages  (Gen. 
xxix.  22),  house-building  (Prov.  ix.  2),  burials 
(Hos.  ix.  4).  Official  banquets  were  given,  as  at 
the  ratification  of  treaties  (Gen.  xxxi.  54),  and 
in  celebration  of  royal  birthdays  (Mark  vi.  21). 
There  were  also  drinking-bouts,  in  which  some 
food  was  served  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
28;  Isa.  v.  11;  Amos  vi.  6).  Similar  gatherings 
are  condemned  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  xiii. 
13;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Pet.  iv.  3).  To 
the  banquets  and  drinking-bouts  the  women  of 
the  family  did  not  come,  except  to  serve.  The 
guests  were  received  by  a  kiss  (Luke  vii.  45),  and 
had  their  feet  washed  (Luke  vii.  44)  :  they  Mere 
then  arranged  at  table  according  to  their  rank, 
and  their  relations  with  the  host  (Gen.  xliii.  34; 
1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  8).  As  an  especial  sign 
of  favor  or  honor,  a  particularly  choice  piece  of 
meat  (1  Sam.  ix.  24),  or  an  unusually  large  por- 
tion (Gen.  xliii.  34),  was  sent  from  the  host  to  a 
guest.  For  the  enlivenment  of  the  meal  there 
were  music,  song,  and  dancing  (2  Sam.  xix.  35 ; 
Isa.  v.  12  ;  Amos  vi.  5 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  The  guests 
were  anointed  with  oil  (Luke  vii.  46),  and  some- 
times even  crowned  with  garlands  (Isa.  xxviii.  1). 
Marriage  festivities  lasted  several  days,  and  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  "  ruler  of  the  feast "  (John 
ii.  8),  usually  a  guest,  who  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  director  of  the  servants. 

Lit.  —  Buxtorf  :  De  conviviis  Ebraiorum,  in 
Ugolini's  Thes.,  vol.  xxx. ;  Lane  :  Modern  Egyp- 
tians; the  art.  "Meals,"  in  Smith's  Bible  Diction- 
ary; art.  "  Gastmaler,"  in  Winer,  Riehm,  and 
Herzog. 

MEANS  OF  GRACE  are  the  instrumentalities 
which  God  has  ordained  for  our  use  to  secure 
spiritual  enlightenment  and  edification.  In  the 
narrower  sense  they  are  three,  —  the  Word  of  God 
(preached  and  read),  the  sacraments  (the  Lord's 
Supper  and  baptism),  and  prayer  (Westm.  Short. 
Cat.,  q.  88).  The  Augsburg  Confession  makes 
special  mention  of  only  two  :  "By  the  Word  and 
sacraments,  as  by  instruments,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given,"  etc.  (art.  5).  The  Protestant  Church 
agrees  in  holding  that  the  efficacy  of  these  means 
depends  upon  the  faith  of  the  individual  (even 
in  the  case  of  infant  baptism)  and  the  sanctify- 
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ing  influence  of  the  Spirit.  The  Roman-Catholic 
Church  modifies  or  destroys  the  efficacy  of  these 
means  by  creating  a  priesthood  whose  administra- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
and  by  withholding  the  Bible  from  the  laity ;  or 
adds  to  them  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  to  seven,  and  representing  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  the  Mass,  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
are  transmuted  into  Christ's  body  and  blood.  It 
also  differs  from  the  Protestant  Church  by  teach- 
ing that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depends 
upon  the  proper  priestly  adminstration,  and  not 
upon  the  faith  of  the  participant;  so  that  they 
work  ex  opere  operatum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Friends  discard  the  sacraments,  and  offer  a  partial 
substitute  for  the  Word  in  the  inward  light,  upon 
which  they  lay  much  stress. 

At  least  one  of  the  means  of  grace  (baptism) 
is  regarded  as  a  condition  of  salvation  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant  theory 
is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  and  does  regenerate 
the  heart  sometimes,  and  sanctify  it,  irrespective 
of  them,  but  that  this  is  an  unusual  way,  except 
in  the  case  of  infants  dying  in  infancy.  The 
Lutheran  and  Anglican  communions  have  laid  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  the  use  of 
the  sacraments  than  the  Reformed  communions, 
but  not  upon  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  use  of  prayer,  especially  extempore 
and  family  prayer.  For  further  details  see  Bap- 
tism, Lord's  Supper,  etc.,  and  the  theologies  of 
Hodge  (iii.  466  sqq.),  Van  Oosterzee  (ii.  730 
sqq  ),  and  Dorxer. 

MEASURES.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

MEAT,  MEAT  OFFERINGS.  The  word  "meat  - 
in  the  Authorized  Version  means  food  in  general : 
what  we  now  mean  by  "meat"  is  called  "flesh." 
A  "  meat-offering  "  was  an  "  unbloody  offering," 
consisting  of  a  cake  made  of  flour  and  oil.  The 
law  respecting  its  preparation  and  use  is  found  in 
Lev.  ii.,  vi.  14-23.  In  the  case  of  public  sacri- 
fices a  meat-offering  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix.  40, 
41),  the  Sabbath  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  10),  the 
offering  at  the  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  20,  28),  the 
offerings  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Num. 
xxix.  9,  10).  The  same  was  the  case  with  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  as  at  the  consecration  of  priests 
(Lev.  vi.  20)  and  of  Levites  (Num.  viii.  8),  the 
cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev  xiv.  20),  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Num.  vi.  15). 
See  Offerings. 

MECCA,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  by 
that  reason  the  chief  of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam, 
is  situated  in  latitude  21°  30'  north,  longitude 
40°  8'  east,  in  a  narrow  and  barren  valley  in  the 
Arabian  province  of  Hedjaz,  sixty-five  miles  east 
of  Jiddah,  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Medina. 
It  has  no  manufactures  and  no  commerce.  Its 
forty-five  thousand  inhabitants  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  pilgrims  who  come  to  pray  in  its 
celebrated  mosque  (its  only  public  building),  and 
to  kiss  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaabah ;  and  the 
whole  city  seems  to  have  been  constructed  for  this 
one  purpose,  all  houses  being  simply  a  kind  of  tene- 
ment houses.  In  1875  the  number  of  pilgrims  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  decreasing.  (See 
Kaabah.)     See  R.  E.  Burton  :  Mecca  and  Me- 


dinah,  London,  new  edition,  1879-80,  2  vols.  ;  T. 
F.  Keane  :  Six  Months  in  Mecca,  London,  1881 
MECHITAR,  MECHITARISTS.    See  Mekhita- 

RISTS. 

MECHTHILDIS  is  the  name  of  two  female 
saints.  —  Mechthildis  of  Hackeborn,  b.  1240;  d. 
1310;  a  sister  to  "the  great  Gertrude;"  entered 
the  Benedictine  convent  of  Helfta,  near  Eisle- 
ben,  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  and  began  to 
have  visions  after  the  death  of  her  sister  in  1290. 
Her  visions  were  written  down  by  two  of  her 
friends,  and  circulated  widely  under  the  name  of 
Liber  spiritualis  gratia'. — Mechthildis  of  Magde- 
burg, b.  1214;  d.  1277;  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily, but  left  the  paternal  house  when  she  was 
twenty  three  years  old;  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
Magdeburg,  and  settled  finally  in  the  convent  of 
Helfta.  Her  visions,  originally  written  down  in 
Low  German,  were  translated  into  High  German 
(Fliessende  Licht  d.  Goltheit)  by  Heinrich  von  Nord- 
lingen,  Basil,  1344,  and  into  Latin  {Lux  divinita- 
tis)  by  her  confessor,  Heinrich  von  Halle.  See 
Kevelationes  Gertrudiance  et  Mechthildiana;,  edited 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  Paris,  1877; 
Lubin  :  La  Matelda  di  Dante,  Graz,  1860  ;  Pre- 
ger:  Dantes  Matelda,  Munich,  1873.     PREGER. 

MECKLENBURG,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of. 
—  I.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  contained,  according 
to  the  census  of  1875,  a  population  of  553,785 
souls ;  of  whom  548,209  were  Lutherans,  2,258 
Roman  Catholics,  532  Reformed,  and  2,786  Jews. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  a  state  establishment. 
At  its  head  stands  the  chief  of  the  state  (the 
grand  duke),  who  governs  through  his  minister  of 
education  and  public  worship,  and  through  an 
ecclesiastical  council  composed  of  two  theologians 
and  two  jurists.  The  establishment  comprises 
six  bishoprics  (the  bishops  wearing  the  title  of 
superintendent), — Doberan,  Giistrow,  Malchin, 
Parchim,  Schwerin,  and  Wismar,  —  and  346  par- 
ishes, with  479  churches ;  one  pastor  in  some  cases 
celebrating  service  alternately  in  two  different 
churches.  On  an  average  there  belong  1,600  souls 
to  each  pastor,  but  the  distribution  is  very  un- 
equal. The  parish  of  Gischow  numbers  only  223 
souls,  while  that  of  St.  Jacob  in  Rostock  numbers 
20,000  souls.  The  connection  between  the  church 
and  the  school  is  very  close.  All  school-inspection 
belongs  to  the  superintendent  and  pastor,  though 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  public  worship.  A  rector  of  a  public 
elementary  school  must  in  the  cities  be  a  candida- 
tus  theologies,  and  in  the  country  a  graduate  from 
one  of  the  two  normal-schools,  which  are  com- 
pletely under  the  management  of  the  church. — 
II.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  contained,  Dec.  1, 1879, 
94,988  Lutheran,  265  Roman-Catholic,  and  470 
Jewish  inhabitants.  The  constitution  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  The  church  comprises  only  one 
superintendent  and  sixty-eight  pastors,  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  churches.        A.  PENTZ. 

MEDARDUS,  St.,  b.  in  465;  d.  in  545;  was 
elected  bishop  of  his  native  city,  Veromandum  in 
Piccardy,  in  530,  but  removed  the  see  to  Noyon, 
which,  as  a  fortified  place,  offered  better  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians.  In 
532  he  was  also  elected  bishop  of  Tournay ;  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  administrated  both 
dioceses ;    very    active    and    very    successful    in 
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spreading  Christianity  among  the  Pagans.  He 
is  commemorated  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
on  June  8.  He  is  the  patron  of  haymaking.  His 
life  was  written  in  verse  and  in  prose  by  Fortu- 
xatus,  and  in  prose  by  Radbodus.  See  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Juni  ii.  G-.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

MEDE,  Joseph,  B.D.,  b.  at  Berden,  in  Essex, 
1586;  d.  as  a  fellow  of  Christ  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Oct.  1, 1638.  He  was  reader  of  the  Greek 
lecture  on  Sir  Walter  May's  foundation,  and 
eminent  for  learning  and  piety.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  Clavis  Apoccdyptica,  Cambridge, 
1627;  English  translation  by  R.  More,  The  Key 
of  the  Revelation,  London,  1643;  new  translation 
by  B.  Cooper,  London,  1833.  The  work  is  highly 
esteemed:  indeed,  he  was  considered  "as  a  man 
almost  inspired  for  the  solution  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic mysteries,"  and  the  first  to  find  the  true  way 
of  interpretation.  He  advocated  what  is  called 
the  continuistic  view  of  the  apocalyptic  prophe- 
cies; i.e.,  that  they  are  predictive  of  progressive 
history,  being  partly  fulfilled,  partly  unfulfilled. 
His  Works  (containing,  besides  the  Clavis,  several 
other  apocalyptic  studies,  and  a  Life)  were  pub- 
lished, London,  1648-52,  2  vols,  folio;  2d  and 
best  edition,  1664;  5th  edition,  1686. 

MEDES.     See  Media. 

MEDHURST,  Walter  Henry,  missionary,  sino- 
logue, linguist,  and  lexicographer ;  b.  in  London, 
1706;  d.  there  Jan.  24,  1857-  From  1816  to 
1356  he  was  in  the  Far  East,  doing  missionary 
work  in  India,  Java,  and  Borneo  (1822-30),  and 
China  (1830-56).  He  mastered  Javanese,  Chi- 
nese, and  Japanese ;  made  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  and  compiled  a  Chinese  and 
English  Dictionary,  Batavia,  1842-43,  2  vols.  ;  and 
English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  Shanghai,  1847- 
48,  2  vols.;  and  wrote  a  classic  upon  China, — 
China,  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  Especial  Refer- 
ence to  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  London,  1838. 

MEDIA,  MEDES  (Hebrew,  '1? ;  Assyrian,  Madai; 
Persian,  Mada ;  Medo-Elamitic,  Mada ;  Greek, 
V  ~sh\&a),  a  country  and  people  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  follows,  the  Hebrew  word  being 
the  same  in  almost  all  cases  :  Gen.  x.  2  (Madai)  ; 
Isa.  xiii.  17  (Medes);  Jer.  xxv.  25  (id.);  Ii.  11, 
28  (id.);  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11  (id.)  ;  Ez.  vi. 
2  (id.);  Dan.  v.  28  (id.);  31  [vi.  1]  (Median, 
NH?) ;  vi.  8  [9]  (Medes) ;  12  [13],  15  [16]  (id.) ; 
viii.  20 (Media);  ix.  1  (Medes);  xi.  1  (Mede,  HD)  ; 
Esth.  i.  3  (Media);  14,  18  (id.);  19  (Medes);  x.  2 
(Media)  ;  — cf.  Judith  xvi.  10 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  56,  xiv. 
1j2;  —  Acts.  ii.  9.  The  name  is  applied,  as  will 
be  seen,  much  more  often  to  the  people  than  to 
the  land  inhabited  by  them.  Its  meaning  is  in 
dispute.  Some  identify  it  with  the  Accadian 
mada,_ Assyrian  matu,  "land"  (Oppert,  etc.)  :  oth- 
ers give  it  an  Aryan  source,  either  deriving  it 
from  some  known  root,  as  Sanscrit  madhya,  "mid- 
dle" (v.  Bohlen,  etc.),  or,  more  wisely,  refraining 
from  any  opinion  as  to  its  precise  etymology 
(Spiegel,  Lenormant,  etc.). 

Extent.  —  The  boundaries  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods.  According  to  our 
earliest  information,  the  northern  limit  was  at  or 
near  the  Caspius  (Elbur)  range  of  mountains, 
]ust  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea :  on  the  east  was 
rarthia;  on  the  north-east,  Hyrcania;  on  the 
south,  Elam,  on  the  west  the  Zagrus  Mountains, 
or  the  territory  bordering  on  these.     Later,  the 


country  stretched  into  Atropatene  on  the  north- 
west, the  term  "  Great  Media"  still  having  appli- 
cation to  the  narrower  limits.  Later  still,  all 
boundaries  were  lost;  and  the  land  of  Media  is 
at  present  divided  into  various  provinces,  and 
merged  in  the  Persian  Empire,  forming  its  north- 
western portion.  The  chief  cities  of  ancient 
Media  were  Ecbatana  (Hamadan)  in  the  south- 
west (see  Ecbatana),  and  Raga  (Rhagse)  in  the 
north-east.  The  lowlands  of  the  whole  district 
were  fertile,  and  Media  was  famous  for  its  horses 
(cf.  Strabo,  XI.  521  if.). 

People.  —  During  the  time  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  Media,  its  population  consisted  of 
two  distinct  elements,  —  a  non-Aryan  (the  earlier 
inhabitants)  and  an  Aryan,  less  in  numbers,  but 
composed  of  the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  the 
former.  It  is  probably  to  this  ruling  class  that 
the  Madai  of  Gen.  x.  2  refers;  for  it  occurs  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Japhet.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  "  Medes "  so  often  mentioned  in 
honorable  connection  with  the  Persians  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  Achaemenidan  inscriptions,  and  in 
Greek  writers.  Herodotus  (VII.  62)  even  tells 
us  that  the  Medes  (and  this  must  refer  to  the 
ruling  element  of  the  population)  called  them- 
selves "Apiot.  The  same  writer  (I.  101)  divides  the 
Medes  into  six  yivea,  —  Bovaai,  Ilapr/TaKi]voi,  Irpov- 
xarsi-,  'Api(avTol,  Boidwi,  Muyui.  The  last  was  proba- 
bly an  order  or  class,  rather  than  a  tribe,  and 
to  this  class  the  priests  appear  to  have  belonged. 

Languages.  —  These  were,  at  least,  two  in  num- 
ber. The  Aryan  language  of  the  dominant  race 
is  preserved  to  us  in  many  proper  names.  The 
language  of  the  original  subjugated  inhabitants 
is,  with  little  question,  that  in  which  the  second 
or  middle  column  of  the  tri-lingual  Achsemenidan 
inscriptions  is  composed.  This  non-Aryan  lan- 
guage is  akin  to  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  Susa, 
but  not  identical.  It  has  been  variously  called 
"Scythic,"  "Elamitic,"  "Medic,"  " Proto-Medic," 
and  "Medo-Elamitic;"  the  last  being  probably 
the  most  exact  designation. 

Religion.  —  In  the  Persian  period  the  religion 
of  the'  Medes  was  not  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  Persians.  Trustworthy  information 
is  greatly  lacking  as  to  earlier  times;  but  the 
sun-god  Mithras  was  held  in  especial  honor. 
The  moon  and  Venus  were  also  worshipped;  and 
so  were  fire,  earth,  the  winds,  and  water  (Strabo, 
XV  732).  The  office  of  priest  involved  a  knowl- 
edge of  esoteric  doctrines,  and  descended  from 
father  to  son  ;  particular  functions  often  belong- 
ing to  particular  families. 

History.  —  The  early  history  of  Media  is  ob- 
scure. We  do  not  know  when  the  Aryan  inva- 
sion took  place,  and  authorities  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  date  when  the  land  became  a  political 
unit.  The  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (II.  1), 
in  regard  to  Pharnos,  King  of  the  Medes  (c.  B.C. 
1230),  is  quite  as  untrustworthy  as  his  mention 
of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  the  conqueror  of 
Pharnos.  We  know  nothing  authentic  until  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  Then  we  have  in  the  As- 
syrian records  scattered  notices  of  Media,  by  Niai- 
maneser  II.  (probably;  he  says,  not  "Madai, 
but  "  Amadai :  "  see  Schrader,  Die  I^dnjschrij- 
ten  und  Geschichtsforschung,  1878,  pp.  1/3  tt.), 
who  reigned  B.C.  858-823,  by  Sharnash-Rammanu 
(823-810),  and  by  Ramman-Niran  (810-781).     At 
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length  we  find  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (B  C.  745-727) 
conquering  and  annexing  to  the  Assyrian  Empire 
at  least  part  of  Media.  Sargon  (B.C.  722-705) 
transported  captives  to  the  cities  of  Media  (cf. 
2  Kings  xvii.  7).  Similar  reports  come  from  Sen- 
nacherib (B.C.  705-681)  and'  Esarhaddon  (681- 
668).  Media  does  not  appear  as  a  single  consoli- 
dated power  until  the  reign  of  Asshurbanipal  (B.C. 
668-626);  and  this,  joined  with  the  plural  expres- 
sion "all  the  kings  of  the  Medes  "  (Jer.  xxv.  25; 
cf.  Ii.  11,  28),  seems  to  indicate  that  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  country  were  not  until  then  united 
under  one  headship.  Herodotus'  statements,  there- 
fore (T.  96  ft'.),  in  regard  to  King  Deiokes  (B.C. 
708-655)  and  the  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
of  Median  dominion  over  Upper  Asia,  can  hardly 
be  credited.  Phraortes  (B.C.  655-633),  Kyaxares 
(633-593),  and  Astyages  (593-550),  are  the  only 
Median  kings  whose  reign  is  fully  established  by 
Persian  and  Greek  authorities.  (On  "  Darius 
the  Mede,"  see  Darius.) 

Under  Phraortes,  Media  became  a  formidable 
power;  and  his  son  Kyaxares,  in  league  with 
Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  succeeded,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  in  capturing 
Nineveh,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire. Under  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor,  the 
kingdom  of  Media  was  not  only  not  extended, 
but  even  declined.  The  king  himself  had  neither 
the  love  nor  the  confidence  of  his  people ;  and 
when,  in  B.C.  550,  the  army  of  Cyrus,  "  King  of 
Anzau,"  came  face  to  face  with  that  of  Astyages, 
the  soldiers  of  the  latter  betrayed  their  monarch, 
and  Cyrus  entered  Ecbatana,  and  became  master 
of  the  whole  country.  (See  Cyrus.)  Thence- 
forth the  history  of  Media  is  merged  in  that  of 
other  kingdoms,  —  the  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Par- 
thian. 

Lit. — M  Duncker:  Geschichle  des  Alterthums, 
5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1878,  Eng.  trans,  by 
E.  Abbott,  London,  1879;  G.  Rawlinson  :  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  A  ncient  Eastern  World,  4th 
ed.,  London,  1879,  New  York,  1880;  A.  von 
Gutschmid  :  Neue  Beitrage  z.  Geschichte  d.  alten 
Orients,  Leipzig,  1876;  E. Schrader:  Keilinsehr. 
u.  Geschichtsfors.,  Giessen,  1878  ;  J.  Oppert  :  Le 
Peup.  et  la  Langue  d.  Medes,  Paris,  1879  ;  M.  Bti- 
dinger  :  D.  Ausg.  d.  medischen  Reiches,  Vienna, 
1879  ;  Die  Neuentdeckten  Inschriften  ilber  Cyrus,  Vi- 
enna, 1881;  F.  Lenormant:  Les  Originesde  VHist., 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  Paris,  1882.  FRANCIS  brown. 

MEDIATOR,  MEDIATION.  Mediation  is  the 
work  of  reconciling  persons  who  are  at  variance. 
Sin  had  caused  variance  between  God  and  man. 
But,  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  there  must  be 
satisfaction  for  sin,  a  veritable  atonement.  Peace 
could  come  in  no  other  way.  There  was  only 
one  being  who  could  make  satisfaction,  and  be 
the  mediator,  —  the  daysman  who  could  lay  his 
hand  upon  both  the  parties.  The  Scriptures 
plainly  lay  down  the  qualifications  for  the  work. 
The  mediator  must  be  a  sinless  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  divine  person  ;  for  "  the  blood  of 
no  mere  creature  could  take  away  sin."  Jesus 
Christ  possessed  all  the  qualifications,  and  there- 
fore he  is  the  mediator  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  Mediation 
was  effected  by  him  in  his  dual  personality,  as 
the  God-man ;  but  his  mediatorial  work  is  usually 
and  properly  exhibited  under  the  heads  of  his 
prophetic,  sacerdotal,   and  kingly  offices.     "We 


need  a  Saviour  who  is  a  prophet  to  instruct  us,  a 
priest  to  atone  and  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
and  a  king  to  rule  over  and  protect  us."  See 
Hodge  :  Systematic  Theology,  pt.  iii.  chap.  iv. 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  455-461) ;  arts.  Atonement,  Chris- 
tology,  Intercession,  Jesus  Christ,  Three 
Offices  of,  etc. 

MEDICINE  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  The  sources 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  medicine  of  the 
Jews  is  derived  are  two;  viz.,  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud.  Unfortunately  the  descriptions  of  dis- 
eases contained  in  the  Bible  are  so  vague  that  to 
arrange  from  them  a  system  of  medicine  is  largely 
a  matter  of  conjecture;  the  Jewish  idea  of  patholo- 
gy and  etiology  being  very  meagre.  For  clear- 
ness let  us  divide  our  subject  into  two  parts  :  1st, 
What  we  can  learn  from  biblical  accounts  of 
medicine ;  2d,  What  the  Talmud  has  to  teach  us 
of  Hebrew  medicine.  The  first  shows  its  origin 
from  Egypt  and  the  influence  of  Assyrian  ideas, 
while  the  second  is  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks. 

I.  Hebrew  Medicine,  both  in  the  old  and  the 
New  Testament,  was  a  matter  belonging  princi- 
pally to  the  priestly  class  ;  the  priests  caring  both 
lor  private  ailments  and  public  hygiene.  This 
was  but  natural,  since  all  disease  was  regarded  as 
sent  by  Jehovah,  mostly  in  punishment  of  sin ;  for 
the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  those  changes  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body  which  constitute  disease. 
God  called  himself  "  the  physician  "  of  his  people 
(Exod.  xv.  26)  ;  and  so  the  assumption  of  the 
office  of  physician  by  the  priest  was  eminently 
proper.  There  were  some  physicians,  however, 
who  were  not  priests. 

Among  diseases  threatened  for  disobedience 
were  the  plague,  boils,  fever,  sterility,  jaundice, 
ulcers,  itch,  insanity,  blindness,  and  leprosy.  The 
following  maladies  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
(1)  Fever  and  ague  (Lev.  xxvi.  16).  (2)  Dysentery 
(Acts  xxviii.  8),  with,  probably,  prolapsus  am,  as 
in  Jehoram's  case  (2  Chron.  xxi.  15,  19).  (3)  In- 
fiamamtion  of  the  eyes,  due  to  heat,  night  dews,  sea 
breeze,  flying  sand,  injuries,  etc.,  which  was  often 
followed  by  blindness  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut.  xxvii. 
18;  Matt.  xii.  22,  etc.);  while  congenital  blind- 
ness is  spoken  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  whom 
our  Lord  healed,  who  had  been  blind  from  his 
mother's  womb  (John  ix.  1).  (4)  Disease  of  the 
liver.  (5)  Hypochondria.  (6)  Hysteria.  (7)  Rheu- 
matism and  gout,  for  the  cure  of  which  many  re- 
sorted to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  2-3). 
(8)  Consumption,  a  general  term  including  hectic, 
typhoid,  and  other  fevers  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut. 
xxviii.  22,  etc.).  (9)  Phthisis  (V),  indicated  by 
leanness  (Isa.  x.  16);  these  last  two  being  pun- 
ishments for  the  misuse  of  the  corporeal  bless- 
ings of  God.  (10)  Atrophy  of  muscles,  "withered 
hand,"  being  due  either  to  rheumatism,  plug- 
ging up  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  or  paraly- 
sis of  the  principal  nerve,  etc.  (Matt.  xii.  10; 
1  Kings  xiii.  4-6,  etc.).  (11)  Fevers  in  general 
(Matt.  viii.  14,  etc.).  (12)  Pestilence  (Deut.  xxxii. 
24).  (13)  Oriental  pest,  the  so-called  "  bubonen- 
pest,"  a  disease  propagated  through  a  miasm,  a 
form  of  typhus-fever  of  the  Nile  lands,  raging 
specially  in  warm,  damp,  thickly-peopled  deltas, 
characterized  by  swellings  in  the  groins,  armpits, 
knee-joints,  and  neck,  with  petechial  spots  on  the 
bodv ;  often  fatal  before  the  end  of  second  day, 
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though  most  die  between  the  third  and  sixth 
day,  before  appearance  of  boils:  it  has  prodromal 
symptoms,  is  accompanied  with  fever  and  deli- 
rium, and  very  fatal  (Lev.  xxvi.  25  ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
21,  27,  60,  etc.).  The  "emerods"  spoken  of  in 
1  Sam.  v.  6,  etc.,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
plague,  by  others,  the  bites  of  a  poisonous  insect 
(Solpuga  fatalis),  hemorrhoids,  or  dysentery. 
(14)  Bods  (2  Kings  xx.  7,  etc.).  (15)  Sunstroke 
(2  Kings  iv.  19,  etc.).  (16)  Gonorrhoea  (Lev.  xv. 
2).  (17)  Metrorrhagia,  or  uterine  hemorrhage 
(Lev.  xv.  25;  Luke  viii.  43,  etc.).  (18)  Sterility 
(Gen.  xx.  18,  etc.).  (19)  Asa's  foot  disease,  either 
oedema,  or  gout  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12).  (20)  Ele- 
phantiasis (?)  (Jobii.  7).  (21)  Dropsy  (Luke  xiv. 
■2).  (22)  Cancer  (2  Tim.  ii.  17).  (23)  Worms,  may 
have  been  phthiriasis  (lice)  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-9). 
(24)  Leprosy  (see  art.).  (25)  Other  varieties  of 
skin  diseases,  as  the  itch,  which  rendered  its  vic- 
tim unfit  for  the  priesthood  (Dent,  xxviii.  27). 
(26)  Apoplexy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  37,  etc.).  (27)  Lethargy  (Gen.  ii.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  12).  (28)  Paralysis,  palsy  (Matt.  iv.  24; 
Acts.  iii.  2,  etc.).  (29)  Epilepsy,  the  so-called 
"possession  of  devils"  (Matt.  iv.  24,  etc.).  (30) 
Melancholia,  madness  (Deut.  xxviii.  28,  etc.), 
David's  case  (1  Sam.  xxi.  15),  supposed  by  some 
not  to  have  been  assumed,  but  a  passing  mental 
affection  due  to  his  nervous  strain.  The  case 
mentioned  in  Dan.  iv.  33  was  the  madness  of  self- 
delusion  in  regard  to  identity,  of  which  there  have 
been  similar  cases  placed  on  record.  (31)  Nervous 
exhaustion  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  trouble 
with  Timothy,  causing  his  stomach  disorder,  for 
which  Paul  gave  the  most  excellent  prescription, 
"a  little  wine  ''  (1  Tim.  v  23)  :  this  was  the  usual 
treatment  in  those  days.  (32)  Miscarriage  from 
a  blow  (Exod.  xxi.  22).  (33)  "  Boils  and  Mains," 
which  may  have  been  phlegmonous,  or  common 
erysipelas  (Exod.  ix.  9).  (34)  Gangrene  and 
mortification,  quite  common  in  those  countries 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17).  (35)  Poisoning  by  arrows  (Job 
vi.  4).  (36)  Poison  from  snake-bite  (Deut.  xxxii. 
24),  scorpions  and  centipedes  (Rev.  ix.  5,  10). 
(37)  Old  age  as  described  Eccl.  xii. 

The  law  forbade  any  Levite  who  was  blind  of 
an  eye,  or  defective  in  sight,  to  practise  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  any  examination  of  people  or  things 
to  be  made  in  the  twilight,  or  on  cloudy  days.  As 
it  was  considered  and  declared  pollution  to  touch 
a  dead  body,  of  course  the  Jews  had  no  means 
of  studying  anatomy  and  pathology. 

The  rules  of  hygiene  were  carefully  laid  down, 
many  of  them  being  most  excellent,  as  that  of 
circumcision,  which  not  only  marked  the  Jew  as 
a  Jew,  but  was  cleanly,  and  preventive  of  many 
grievous  maladies.  Minute  directions  were  given 
lor  the  segregation  of  lepers,  isolation  of  the 
sick,  and  the  treatment  of  vessels  used  by  them, 
what  food  should  be  eaten,  and  the  manner  of 
paying  cattle;  the  marriage  of  relations  inter- 
dicted, thus  preserving  the  vigor  of  the  race,  etc. 
jn  regard  to  surgery  we  only  read  of  two  opera- 
tions,—circumcision  (Lev.  xii.  3)  and  castra- 
tion (Matt.  xix.  12).  Of  obstetrics  we  know  that 
jmdwives  were  employed,  they  being  mentioned 
in  Closes'  time;  that  what  was  called  a  "  bearing- 

a   I  WaS  USed '  that  the  women  were  prolific ; 
and  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  lochia. 
u'  gynecology  we  learn  that  they  distinguished 
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between  menstruation  and  metrorrhagia;  seven 
days  of  purification  following  the  former,  during 
which  marital  relations  were  forbidden  —  another 
excellent  hygienic  rule.  Of  surgical  instruments 
mention  is  made  of  a  sharp  stone  for  circumcis- 
ion (Exod.  iv.  25),  and  a  knife,  probably  for  the 
same  purpose  (Josh.  v.  2),  an  awl  for  boring  the 
ears  of  bondsmen  (Exod.  xxi.  6),  a  roller-binder 
for  fractures  (Ezek.  xxx.  21),  and  the  scraper 
or  potsherd  of  Job  (Job  ii.  8). 

Though  the  Jews  had  knowledge  of  many 
plants,  their  materia  medica  was  scant,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn.  Figs  (2  Kings  xx.  7),  fish-galls, 
and  fasting-saliva  (Mark  viii.  23),  we  meet  with. 
The  only  thing  like  a  prescription  found  in  the 
Bible  is  that  for  the  holy  anointing  oil,  consisting 
of  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  cassia,  and 
olive-oil  (Exod.  xxx.  23-25). 

II.  Talmudic  Medicine.  —  Consequent  upon 
the  successive  destructions  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
carrying-away  of  the  people  into  captivity,  the 
rabbis  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  medical 
thought  of  other  people :  hence  their  ideas  were 
modified,  and  we  find  in  the  Talmudic  medicine 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  school.  The  medical 
part  of  the  Talmud  may  be  called  a  collection  of 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  medical  rabbis, 
when  they  discussed  their  art,  and  of  their  writ- 
ings (see  art.  Talmud).  Now  their  medicine 
became  somewhat  systematized,  the  rabbis  having 
learned  something  of  anatomy  and  pathology, 
though  even  in  these  branches  their  knowledge  was 
largely  derived  from  the  study  of  disease  in  the 
brute  creation.  The  reading  of  the  medical  part 
of  the  Talmud  is  very  stupid ;  it  being  full  of 
uninteresting  discussions  upon  minute  points, 
which  to  us,  with  our  broader  culture,  seem  very 
trivial.  Many  of  the  directions  for  treatment  of 
disease  are  rather  humorous  reading  in  our  pres- 
ent light. 

Of  anatomy  they  knew  the  essential  parts,  but 
of  course  had  no  knowledge  of  histology.  They 
recognized  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
Foramen  magnum,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  its 
ending  in  the  Cauda  equina,  near  the  end  of  the 
spinal  column.  They  thought  the  oesophagus  con- 
sisted of  two  coats;  that  the  lungs  were  enclosed 
in  two  membranes,  and  the  fat  about  the  kidneys 
in  its  own  skin.  In  the  first  century  A.D.,  one 
rabbi  dissected  the  body  of  a  prostitute,  and  said 
that  he  found  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  bones 
(two  hundred  is  the  correct  number).  As  to 
physiology,  they  experimented  in  taking  out  the 
spleen,  and  said  that  the  operation  was  not  fatal. 
They  distinguished  between  albumen  and  semi- 
nal fluid,  saying,  that,  by  boiling,  the  first  coagu- 
lated, and  the  second  liquefied. 

Surgery.  —  They  considered  dislocation  of  the 
femur,  contusion  of  the  skull,  perforation  of  the 
lungs,  oesophagus,  small  intestines,  stomach,  and 
gall  bladder,  injuries  of  the  spine,  pia  mater,  and 
trachea,  and  fractures  of  the  ribs,  as  fatal,  unless 
surgical  help  was  at  hand.  They  thought  that 
polypi  of  mouth  and  nose  were  sent  as  punish- 
ment for  past  sins.  They  also  recognized  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Bleeding  was  done  by  the  bar- 
bers, as  it  is  in  the  East  to-day. 

Pathology.  —  Diseases  were  supposed  to  be  either 
constitutional,  acquired  from  injurious  influences 
working  on  the  body,  or  due  to  magic.     Among 
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other  diseases,  they  recognized  jaundice  as  due  to 
retained  gall;  dropsy,  as  due  to  retained  urine, 
and  divided  it  into  three  kinds;  viz.,  anasarca 
(general  dropsy),  ascites  (abdominal  dropsy),  and 
tympanites  (really  a  collection  of  gas  distend- 
ing the  abdomen).  Hydrocephalus  interims  was 
thought  to  be  fatal;  hydrocephalus  externus  not 
necessarily  so.  Tearing  and  atrophy  of  the  kid- 
neys, suppuration  of  the  spine,  cirrhosis  of  the 
lungs,  were  declared  to  be  fatal.  Their  patholo- 
gy was  founded  on  observations  made  on  animals, 
and  the  Talmud  is  full  of  long  discussions  over 
these  points.  As  critical  symptoms,  they  regarded 
sweating,  sneezing,  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
pollutions,  and  dreams  prophesying  a  happy  end- 
ing to  the  disease. 

Obstetrics.  —  Pregnancy  was  said  by  the  Talmud 
to  last  from  270  to  273  days  (now  reckoned  at 
from  280  to  300  days),  and  to  be  unrecognizable 
before  the  fourth  month.  It  was  thought  that  an 
eight-months  child  could  not  live,  —  a  popular 
idea  at  the  present  time,  but  false.  Cesarean  sec- 
tion, turning,  evisceration,  and  abortion,  are  opera- 
tions spoken  of,  and  moles  (false  pregnancies)  and 
monsters  were  known  ;  the  latter  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  intercourse  of  a  demon  or  animal  with 
a  woman,  or  a  man  with  an  animal.  By  the  sixth 
week  they  thought  that  the  genitals,  mouth,  nose, 
and  eyes  of  the  foetus,  were  formed;  by  the  seventh 
week,  the  upper  and  lower  extremities;  by  the 
third  month,  or  third  and  a  half,  the  first  hair. 
Out  of  the  male  element  the  bones,  sinews,  brain, 
and  white  of  the  eye  were  produced ;  while  from 
the  female  element  came  the  skin,  flesh,  hair, 
black  of  the  eye,  etc  ;  but  God  gave  the  soul. 
Menstruation  in  children  was  known,  although  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Therapeutics.  —  Besides  certain  drugs,  magic  was 
employed.  Any  thing  that  a  patient  specially 
craved  to  eat  he  was  given.  Other  dietetic  rules 
were,  before  the  fortieth  year,  eat  more,  after  that, 
drink  more  ;  after  meals,  eat  salt ;  after  wine, 
take  water ;  not  too  much  working,  walking, 
sleeping,  loving,  or  drinking;  regular  stool;  fre- 
quent baths,  anointings,  and  washings.  They 
gave  onions  for  worms,  wine  and  pepper  against 
stomach  disorders,  milk  drawn  directly  from  the 
udder  of  a  goat  for  dyspnoea,  emetics  for  nausea, 
a  mixture  of  gum,  alum,  and  crocus,  for  menorrha- 
gia,  the  liver  of  a  dog  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
injections  of  turpentine  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
a  drop  of  cold  water  into  the  eye  in  the  morning, 
and  warm  foot  and  hand  baths  in  the  evening  for 
eye  troubles;  venesection,  assafoetida,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  drugs  already  mentioned,  use  was  made 
of  beer,  vinegar,  honey ;  various  oils,  as  opobalsa- 
mum  (balm  of  Gilead),  olive,  myrrh,  roses,  palma 
christi,  walnut,  sesamum,  colocynth,  and  fish; 
figs,  dates,  apples,  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts  ; 
almonds  from  Egypt;  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains  ;  garlic,  leeks,  and  some  other  herbs  ;  mus- 
tard, pepper,  coriander-seeds,  ginger,  preparations 
of  beet,  fish,  etc.,  steeped  in  wine  or  vinegar  ; 
whey,  eggs,  salt ;  wax  and  suet  in  plasters ;  gall 
of  fish  for  inflamed  eyes  ;  ashes,  bat's  blood,  etc. 

Though  here  may  be  said  to  end  the  period 
covered  by  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  should  be 
added,  that,  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Hebrews  as  a  nation,  the  Jewish  physicians  were 
held  in  high  repute,  and  became  prominent  as 


body-physicians  of  more  than  one  mighty  mon- 
arch. 

Lit.  — Smith:  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  Dis- 
ease, Medicine,  Priests,  Fevers,  etc. ;  Herzog  : 
Real-Encyklopadie,  s.v.  Krankheiten :  Lichten- 
beeger  :  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.v.  Medecine;  R.  J.  Wunderbar  :  Biblisch-tal- 
mudische  Medicin,  Riga  and  Leipzig,  1850-60 ; 
Bass:  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  Stuttgart,  1876; 
Rabbinowicz:  La  Medecine  du  Thalmud,  Parish 

1880.  GEORGE  T.  JACKSON,  M.D. 

ME  DINAH,  the  burial-place  of  Mohammed,  and 
by  that  reason  the  second  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Islam,  is  situated  in  latitude  24°  50'  north,  longi- 
tude 39°  51'  east,  in  the  Arabian  province  of 
Hedjaz.  It  contains  a  large  mosque  with  the  mau- 
soleum of  Mohammed,  and  is  annually  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  It  has  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  See  Burton  :  Mecca  and 
Medinah,  new  edition,  London,  1879-80. 

MEDLER,  Nikolaus,  b.  at  Hof,  in  Voigtland, 
1502  ;  d.  at  Bernburg,  Aug.  24, 1551.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  and  established  a  school 
at  Eger,  but  came  in  conflict  with  the  city  authori- 
ties because  he  taught  his  pupils  Luther's  doc- 
trines ;  was  appointed-preacher  in  his  native  place, 
but  had  to  leave  because  his  preaching  was  too 
sharp  ;  lived  several  years  in  Wittenberg  as  chap- 
lain to  the  wife  of  Joachim  I.;  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Naumburg  in  1536,  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1546,  and  of  Bernburg  in  1551.  Luther 
has  designated  him  as  one  of  his  three  true  disci- 
ples, and  he  was  indeed  full  of  pugnacious  zeal 
for  Luther's  cause.  Dollinger's  representation!  of 
him,  however,  in  his  Reformations- Geschichte,  is 
unjust.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  found  in  M.  A. 
Streitperger  :  De  vita  Med.,  Jena,  1591;  and 
in  Schamelius  :  Numburgum  literatum,YP-  19  and 
37.  H.  WE1NGARTEN. 

MEETING.     See  Friends. 

MECANDER  (Grosmann),  Kaspar,  b.  at  Zurich, 
1495;  d.  there  Aug.  18,  1545.  After  studying  at 
Basel,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  his  native 
city,  and  became  one  of  Zwingli's  stanchest  ad- 
herents. After  the  disputation  of  Bern  (1528), 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology,  and  preacher 
there,  and  for  many  years  he  stood  as  the  leader 
of  that  opposition  which  Bern  offered  to  all  at- 
tempts at  reconciling  the  Swiss  and  German 
Reformation.  But  in  the  synod  of  1537  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Butzer  were  recognized,  and  the  cate- 
chism which  Megander  had  drawn  up  was  altered 
in  unionistic  spirit.  Provoked,  Megander  gave  up 
his  position  in  Bern,  and  retired  to  Zurich,  where 
he  was  made  dean  at  the  cathedral.  He  left 
commentaries  to  various,  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 
See  Hundeshagen  :  Konfiikte  zwischen  Zwingli, 
Luther  und  Calvin  in  Bern,  Bern,  1842.    GUDER. 

MEGAPOLENSIS  (the  Hellenized  form  of  Van 
Mekelenburg),  Joannes,  b.  at  Koedyck,  Holland, 
1603 ;  d.  in  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1670.  He  came 
to  America,  1642,  on  the  invitation,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck,  who 
employed  him  as  a  frontier  missionary  at  a  salary 
of  eleven  hundred  guilders  ($440).  He  remained 
with  the  patroon  until  1649,  meanwhile  laboring 
among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  whose  language  he 
learned,  and  many  of  whom  joined  his  church. 
He  was  thus  the  first  missionary  among  the 
Indians,  preceding  Eliot  by  three  years.     From 
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1649  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  His  zeal 
led  him  into  intolerance  towards  Lutherans  and 
Independents.  His  valuable  Short  Account  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  their  Country,  Language,  Figure, 
Costume,  Religion,  and  Government,  written  origi- 
nally in  Dutch,  and  published  in  Holland  without 
his  consent  (1651),  will  be  found  translated  in 
Hid.  Coll.  Stale  of  New  York,  vol.  iii. 

MEGID'DO,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  yet  situated 
within  the  borders  of  Issachar.  Before  the  Con- 
quest it  was  a  royal  city  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xii.  21). 
It  is  generally  identified  with  the  present  Lejjun 
(called  by  the  Romans  "Legio"),  on  the  south- 
western edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  six  miles 
from  Carmel ;  but  Conder  suggests  Mejedd'a,  ten 
miles  from  Jenin.  This  places  the  Valley  of 
Megiddo,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  deadly 
wounding  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  comp. 
2  Chron  xxxv.  22-24),  in  the  valley  between  Jez- 
reel  and  Beth'shean. 

MEISNER,  Balthasar,  b.  in  1587;  d.  Dec.  29, 
162G;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Giessen,  Strassburg, 
and  Tubingen,  and  was  in  1613  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  His  Philosophia  sobria 
(Giessen,  1611),  written  in«wpposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  logical  studies  in  his  time, 
was  much  read ;  and  his  Pia  desideria,  dictated 
to  his  hearers  shortly  before  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously  at  Francfort,  1679,  shows  that 
he  had  a  sharp  eye  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
church.  A.  THOLUCK. 

MEKHITARISTS,  The,  form  one  of  the  noblest 
congregations  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and 
have  developed  a  literary  activity  which  may  fairly 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur.  They  received  their  name  from  the  founder 
of  the  order,  Mekhitar,  b.  at  Sebaste,  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  Feb.  7,  1676;  d.  in  Venice,  April  27, 
1749.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Holy  Cross  near  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  he  studied  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  in  the  monastery  of  Edshmiazin,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and  the  seat  of 
Armenian  learning.  He  had  heard,  however,  of 
Europe  and  Rome,  and  he  longed  to  go  there. 
In  lb'95  he  actually  set  out  on  the  voyage.  At 
Aleppo,  where  he  staid  for  some  time,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Jesuit  missionary  Antoine 
Beauvilliers.  But  in  Cyprus  he  was  overtaken 
hy  a  violent  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  give 
"P  the  undertaking,  and  return  to  Sebaste.  In 
1096  he  was  ordained  priest ;  and  the  great  object 
to  which  he  had  decided  to  devote  his  life  — the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Armenian  and  the 
Homan-t'atholic  church  —  he  immediately  began 
to  labor  for  by  gathering  pupils,  and  training 
missionaries.  In  1700  he  went  to  Constantinople ; 
and  his  learning,  as  well  as  his  great  gifts  as  a 
]>ivacher,  soon  secured  for  him  a  considerable 
influence  among  his  countrymen.  But,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  making  propaganda 
jor  a  union  between  the  Armenian  and  the  Roman- 
catholic  church,  persecutions  began,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador. Morea,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
we  republic  of  Venice,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
me  place  best  suited  for  such  a  missionary  estab- 
lishment as  he  intended  to  found ;  and  in  1703  he 


settled  at  Modon,  under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public. In  1706  the  monastery,  church,  and  school 
were  built,  and  filled  with  Armenian  youths.  In 
1712  the  order  he  established  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  But  shortly  after  Morea  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment had  to  be  removed  with  great  loss  to  Venice 
in  171 5.  The  city  council,  however,  presented  the 
order  with  the  Island  of  San  Lazzaro;  and,  before 
Mekhitar  died,  not  only  were  a  monastery  and  a 
church  erected  there,  but  a  school  and  a  printing- 
press  were  in  active  operation,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  in  the  most  nourishing  condi- 
tion. Besides  a  number  of  hymns  which  date 
back  to  his  early  youth,  but  which  are  still  used 
in  the  Armenian  Church,  Mekhitar  published  an 
Armenian  grammar  and  dictionary,  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  the  Bible,  a  text-book  in  reli- 
gion for  children,  and  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible.  His  pupils  followed  his  example  with 
decided  success.  The  Mekhitarists  have  put  them- 
selves in  possession  of  most  civilized  languages ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  side,  they  publish  transla- 
tions into  Armenian  of  European  literature,  and 
make  their  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  modern  civilization,  they,  on  the 
other  side,  also  publish  critical  editions  of  the 
old  Armenian  literature,  whereby  they  have  made 
known  to  the  world  many  classical  works  which 
exist  only  in  Armenian  translations,  such  as  the 
works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  the  Be  providentia  of 
Philo,  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  etc.  In  material 
respect  the  order  has  also  prospered.  It  has  re- 
ceived great  donations  ;  and  the  mother  institution 
of  San  Lazzaro  has  been  able  to  establish  branches 
in  every  place  in  Europe  where  Armenians  are 
settled,  especially  in  Vienna. 

Lit. — Eug.  Bore:  St.  Lazare,  Venice,  1835; 
[A.  Gordk:  Brief  Account  of  the  Mechilaristicon 
Society,  Venice,  1835].  PETERMANN. 

MELANCHTHON,  Philipp,  the  eminent  co-la- 
borer of  Luther  in  the  German  Reformation ; 
b.  at  Brett-en  in  Baden,  Feb.  16,  1497 ;  d.  in  Wit- 
tenberg, April  19,  1560.  His  original  name  was 
Schwarzerd  ("black  earth  "),  which,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  great- 
uncle  Reuchlin,  the  famous  scholar  and  humanist, 
he  exchanged  for  its  Greek  equivalent,  Melanch- 
thon.  After  the  year  1531,  the  Reformer  wrote 
his  name  Melanthon  (Corpus  Reform.,  i.  p.  cxxxi), 
with  a  view,  probably,  to  facilitate  the  pronun- 
ciation. In  1597  he  entered  the  Latin  school  at 
Pforzheim,  the  residence  of  his  grandmother, 
where  he  came  into  close  contact  with  Reuchlin. 
In  1509  he  passed  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  assiduously  to  private 
studies,  and  in  1511  took  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Being  refused  the  following  year  the  degree  of 
master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  in  spite  of 
his  attainments,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Tu- 
bingen, whese  he  devoted  himself,  not  only  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  the  humanistic  culture 
(humaniora),  but  to  law,  astronomy,  and  medicine. 
In  1514  he  took  the  master's  degree,  and  began 
the  study  of  theology.  He  continued  at  Tubin- 
gen, put  forth  editions  of  Terence  (1516)  and  his 
Greek  grammar  (1518),  and  was  engaged  as  proof- 
reader for  a  time  in  the  printing-establishment  of 
Anshelm.  He  also  wrote  the  preface  of  the  Epis- 
loloz  clarorum  virorum  (1514). 
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Melanchthon,  at  the  advice  of  Reuchlin,  refused 
calls  to  Ingoldstadt  and  Leipzig,  but  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  for  which  Reuchlin  had  recom- 
mended him.  Arriving  in  Wittenberg  Aug.  25, 
1518,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  on  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  the  course  of  academic  studies 
(De  corrigendis  adolescentice  studils),  in  which  it  is 
apparent  that  he  hoped  to  effect  a  reformation 
within  the  Church  through  the  instrumentality  of 
literary  culture.  But  the  influence  of  Luther  led 
him  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  re- 
ligious discussion  at  Leipzig  in  1519 — atwhich  he 
says  he  was  an  "  idle  spectator  "  (otiosus  spectator), 
but  really  aided  Luther  —  contributed  to  interest 
him  more  profoundly  in  theological  questions,  and 
to  strengthen  the  friendship  between  Luther  and 
himself.  A  letter  to  CEcolampadius,  which  was 
published,  incited  Eck  against  him.  In  his  reply 
to  lick  (Defensio  adv.  Eccianam  inculpationem),  he 
emphasized  the  authority  of  Scripture.  His  theo- 
logical attainments  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift 
of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology.  The  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theologj'  was  also  conferred  upon 
him ;  but  he  refused  it,  urging  that  it  ought  to  be 
sought  in  a  reverentialjspirit,  and  conferred  with 
great  care  (Corpus  Reform.,  iv.  p.  811).  In  1520 
he  was  married  to  Catharine  Krapp,  a  daughter 
of  the  mayor  of  Wittenberg.  To  this  step  he  was 
led  by  the  urgency  of  his  friends.  In  1521  he  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Luther,  in  a  tract  enti- 
tled Didymus  Flaventinus,  declaring  that  he  had 
not  renounced  true  Christianity,  but  had  only  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 
In  this  same  year  (December,  1521)  Melanchthon 
published  the  first  system  of  theology  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, under  the  title,  Loci  communes  rerum 
theologicarum,  seu  Hypolyposes  theologicce.  His 
next  years  were  occupied  largely  with  the  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  (in  which  he  was  associat- 
ed with  Luther),  and  in  the  publication  of  com- 
mentaries. In  1521  he  took  a  journey  to  South- 
ern Germany  in  the  interests  of  his  health,  and 
was  approached  by  the  papal  legate  Campegius, 
urging  him  to  renounce  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Melanchthon  refused,  and  confirmed  his  verbal 
testimony  with  a  brief  published  survey  of  the 
Lutheran  teachings  (Summa  doctrince  Lutheri).  In 
1526  he  was  advanced  to  a  theological  professor- 
ship, and  continued  in  Wittenberg  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  in  spite  of  calls  to  Niirnberg, 
Tubingen  (1534),  to  France,  etc.  In  1527  he  took 
part  in  the  visitation  of  the  churches  and  schools, 
and  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  plan  of  in- 
structions for  the  visitors  to  the  clergy.  This  work 
(Unterricht  iter  Visitaloren  an  die  Pfarrherren,  1528) 
was  cordially  approved  by  Luther,  who,  however, 
inserted  some  "  nails  and  lances  against  the  papal 
hierarchy,  as  Melanchthon  was  too  mild  "  (Lu- 
ther's Brief e,  De  Wette,  iii.  No.  906). 

The  year  1529  is  important,  both  ,in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  life  of  Melanchthon, 
on  account  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  and  the  confer- 
ence at  Marburg.  Melanchthon  was  present  at 
both,  counselling,  at  Spires,  against  any  condem- 
nation of  the  Swiss  Reformers  before  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  but  at  Marburg,  where 
he  took  little  part,  willing  to  break  off  fraternal 
relations  with  the  Swiss. 

The  year  1530  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 


the  Reformation.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  composition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (Confessio  Augustana).  See  art.  Augs- 
burg Confession.  Melanchthon  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  elector  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  articles  in  dispute  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Protestants.  He  developed  in  its  stead  an 
apology  of  the  Protestant  faith,  by  proving  it  to 
be  in  agreement  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the 
writing's  of  the  early  Fathers.  Luther,  who  re- 
mained at  Coburg,  approved  the  document  as  sent 
by  Melanchthon.  This  first  confession  of  Prot- 
estantism is  indebted  to  Melanchthon  for  its  peace- 
able and  irenic  tone,  and  its  clear  and  simple 
terminology.  It  followed  the  stricter  doctrines 
of  Luther,  as  is  apparent  from  Art.  X.,  —  which 
concerns  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
in  regard  to  which  Melanchthon  himself  wrote 
(June  26,  1530),  "  The  article  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  follows  the  views  of  Luther " 
(juxta  sententiam  Lutheri,  Corpus  Reform.,  ii. 
142),  as  also  from  the  change  which  Melanch- 
thon himself  made  in  this  article  in  1540  (the 
so-called  Augustana  Variata).  Thus  Luther  was 
in  one  sense  the  "father  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession," as  Plitt  ha*  said  (Augsb.  Bekenntniss,  i. 
772),  although  Melanchthon  was  its  immediate 
author.  Luther  did  not  fully  approve  the  irenic 
spirit  which  it  breathed,  and  wrote  (Briefe,  iv. 
110),  "Satan  well  feels  that  your  apology,  Soft- 
stepper,  dissimulates  the  article  about  purgatory, 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  especially  about 
the  Pope,  the  Antichrist  "  (Satan  bene  sensit  apolo- 
giam  restrain,  Leisetreterin  dissimulare  articulum  de 
purgatoria,  etc.) .  Melanchthon  subsequently  wrote 
the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  [also  one 
of  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church],  in  which, 
provoked  by  the  Roman-Catholic  theologians,  he 
is  sharper  than  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
gives  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the  scriptural  evi- 
dence for  the  evangelical  doctrines. 

For  several  years  after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
Melanchthon  performed  his  academic  duties  in 
comparative  retirement.  The  most  important 
theological  work  of  this  period  was  his  Commen- 
tary on  Romans  (Com.  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Romanos, 
September,  1532).  He  fully  approved  of  the  Form 
of  Concord  sent  to  him  by  Bucer,  and  met  with 
him  by  appointment  at  Cassel,  1534,  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  departed,  in 
consequence  of  this  discussion  and  previous  stud- 
ies, farther  and  farther  from  the  views  of  Luther, 
and  distinctly  calls  himself,  at  Cassel,  a  represen- 
tative of  other  views  (Corpus  Reform.,  ii.  p.  882). 
At  a  later  period,  Luther  suspected  him  of  leanings 
to  the  Zwinglian  theory,  but  added  that  he  would, 
in  spite  of  this,  "  share  his  heart  with  Melanch- 
thon." He  was  accused  (1536)  by  Cordatus, 
preacher  in  Niemeck,  of  affirming  good  works  to 
be  an  indispensable  condition  of  justification  ;  and 
in  1535,  in  the  second  great  edition  of  his  Loci, 
he  had  departed  farther  from  the  Augustinian 
views,  and  emphasized  his  so-called  Synergism. 
But,  in  a  letter  to  Luther  and  his  other  colleagues, 
he  says,  "  I  never  have  wished  to  teach,  nor  have 
I  taught,  any  thing  about  this  controversy  (good 
works)  than  that  which  you  in  common  teach  " 
(Corpus  Reform.,  iii.  ISO). 

These  discussions  and  differences  imbittered  his 
stay  in  Wittenberg  during  the  years  1536  to  1538; 
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so  that  he  compares  himself  to  Prometheus  bound 
to  Caucasus  (Corpus  Reform.,  iii.  p.  606).  About 
this  time  occurred  the  notorious  case  of  the  double 
marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  Melanchthon,  as  well 
as  Luther  (see  Luther),  regarded  this  an  excep- 
tional case,  was  present  at  the  marriage,  but  urged 
Philip  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret.  When  it  was 
made  public,  and  Melanchthon,  then  at  Weimar, 
heard  it,  he  was  so  overcome  with  regrets,  and  pangs 
of  conscience,  that  he  sickened  unto  death,  and  was 
only  delivered  by  the  heroic  courage  of  Luther  in 
prayer,  and  the  influence  of  his  powerful  will. 
In  October,  1540,  he  was  present  at  the  religious 
conference  in  Worms,  and  determined  to  be  less 
sparing  of  the  Papists  than  he  had  been  in  1530 
at  Augsburg.  The  conference  was  afterwards 
adjourned  to  Regensburg  (1541),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Regensburg  Interim.  In  1543  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Luther  by  the  definition 
in  the  statement  prepared  by  Bucer  and  himself 
for  the  Reformation  party  in  Cologne.  Luther 
spoke  out  his  feelings  of  disapprobation  from  the 
pulpit,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melanchthon  ought  to  be  banished  from  YVitten- 
berg  (Corp.  Reform.,  v.  478).  On  the  other  hand, 
Luther's  tract  against  the  Swiss  Reformers  (Kurze 
Bedenken,  etc.)  of  the  year'1544  contains  no  dis- 
paraging references  to  Melanchthon.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  between  these  Reformers  hence- 
forth lacked  the  old  freedom  and  confidence.  But 
Luther's  death  (Feb.  18,  1546)  overwhelmed 
Melanchthon;  and  in  his  memorial  address  before 
the  university  (Feb.  22),  while  hearty  references 
to  their  friendship  are  lacking,  he  dilates  at  length 
upon  Luther's  great  services  to  the  Church,  and 
counts  him  with  Isaiah,  John  the  Baptist,  Paul, 
and  Augustine,  among  the  elect  witnesses  and 
leaders  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  last  eventful  and  also  sorrowful  period  of 
his  life  began  with  the  Interim  and  Adiaphoristic 
controversies  in  1547  In  the  case  of  the  Augs- 
burg Interim,  and  especially  of  the  Leipzig  In- 
terim, Melanchthon  admitted  that  many  Roman- 
Catholic  customs  belonged  to  the  adiaphora,  that 
is,  were  matters  indifferent  in  their  nature,  and 
came  into  conflict  witli  Flacius  and  other  Luther- 
an divines.  He  continued,  however,  now  that 
Luther  was  dead,  to  be  the  "theological  leader  of 
the  German  Reformation  "  (Xitzsch),  but  not  the 
undisputed  leader;  for  Flacius  lllyricus,  at  the 
head  of  a  more  strict  school  of  Lutheran  theology 
and  practice,  accused  him  of  erroneous  teaching". 
He  was  also  brought  into  conflict  (after  1549), 
about  the  doctrine  of  justification,  with  Andreas 
Osiander,  who  had  renounced  the  forensic  view. 
J  nese  attacks,  from  which  personal  abuse  was  not 
wanting,  wore  upon  his  sensitive  mind;  but  he 
"ore  them  with  great  patience,  and  wrote  letters 
conceived  in  an  irenic  spirit  to  his  opponents. 
^ or  were  his  labors  against  Catholicism  at  an  end. 
»  hen  the  elector  of  Saxony  determined  to  send 
a  statement  of  the  Protestant  faith  to  the  Council 
ot  I  rent,  Melanchthon  was  chosen  to  draw  it  up. 
this  confession,  known  as  the  Confessio  Saxunica, 
contains  a  definite  and  strong  presentation  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 
-Melanchthon  started  for  Trent  in  1551,  noticed 
however,  the  military  preparations  of  Maurice  of 
•  axony  on  his  way  through  Dresden,  and.  after 
getting  as  far  as  Niirnberg,  returned  to  Witten- 


berg (March,  1552) ;  for  Maurice  had  raised  his 
standard.  The  safety  of  the  cause  of  the  Prot- 
estants was  insured  by  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg  (1555)  ;  but  Melanchthon  was  induced 
by  the  emperor  to  attend  another  discussion 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians  at 
Worms  in  1557.  But  the  Protestant  party  was 
represented  by  the  two  wings  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  Flacius  and  Melanchthon  were 
the  leaders.     The  discussion  came  to  nothing. 

Contemporary  with  these  other  discussions 
during  the  last  period  of  his  life  was  the  contro- 
versy about  the  sacraments.  It  was  this  which 
imbittered  his  last  years  more  than  any  thing  else, 
and  led  him  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the 
rabies  theologorum.  The  renewal  of  this  discussion 
was  occasioned  by  the  triumph  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  in  the  Reformed  churches.  He  did  not 
fully  sympathize  with  Calvin,  but  had  a  view  of 
his  own,  even  before  Calvin  had  any  influence 
upon  him.  The  personal  presence  of  Christ,  and 
the  impartation  of  himself  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  matters  of  supreme  importance  with  him ; 
but  he  is  not  clear  upon  the  point  as  to  what 
relation  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  sustain  to 
this  personal  presence  and  activity.  Peucer,  his 
son-in-law,  and  most  others,  hold  that  he,  in  the 
later  period  of  his  life,  regarded  the  participation 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  as  a  figurative  expres- 
sion for  the  union  with  Christ.  He  undoubtedly 
gave  up,  after  1534,  the  idea  of  a  physical  union  of 
the  body  and  bread  (physica  conjunctio  corporis 
et  panis),  and  quotes  approvingly  the  words  of 
Macarius,  that  they  who  partake  of  the  bread 
'•  eat  spiritually  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  "  (nvev/iaTiKue 
-f/v  aapua  Kvpiov  io&iovoLv ,  Corp.  Reform.,  ix.  1046). 
Above  all,  he  made  prominent  the  union  with 
Christ  and  the  mystical  body;  but  he  always 
seems  to  represent  this  as  mediated  by  a  carnal 
impartation  by  Christ  of  himself.  But,  in  con- 
sidering his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  must 
not  forget  his  bias  for  union,  and  how  far  he  was 
willing  to  go  in  the  modification  of  his  views  in 
order  to  promote  it. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  down  his 
reasons  for  not  fearing  death.  On  the  left  hand 
of  that  paper  were  the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  be 
delivered  from  sins,  and  be  freed  from  the  acri- 
mony and  fury  of  theologians ; "  on  the  right, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  light,  see  God,  look  upon 
his  Son,  learn  those  wonderful  mysteries  which 
thou  hast  not  been  able  to  understand  in  this 
life,"  etc.  He  contracted  a  severe  cold  on  a 
journey  to  Leipzig,  which  brought  on  an  intermit- 
tent fever.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  prayer, 
and  listening  to  passages  of  Scripture,  especially 
Ps.  xxiv.-xxvi.,  Isa.  liii.,  John  i.,  xvii  ,and  Rom. 
v.  Especially  significant  did  the  words  seem  to 
him,  "  His  own  received  him  not ;  but  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God  "  (John  i.  11, 12).  When  Peucer 
asked  him  whether  there  was  any  thing  else  he 
wanted,  he  replied,  "  Nothing  but  heaven."  His 
body  was  laid  at  the  side  of  Luther's,  m  the 
Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg. 

In  estimating  Melanchthon's  influence  we  natu- 
rally think,  first  of  all,  of  his  share  in  developing 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  As  the 
colleague  of  Luther,  he  was  especially  called_  to 
confirm  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
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upon  the  basis  which  Luther  had  laid.  Provi- 
dence joined  these  two  men,  so  opposite  in  their 
natures,  together  in  one  great  work,  because  they 
complemented  each  other.  It  required  the  hero- 
ism and  creative  power  of  a  Luther  to  break  with 
the  ruling  church.  Melanchthon  himself  was  led 
by  him  into  labors  for  the  Reformation  and  the- 
ology. He  shrunk  from  public  activity,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  confine  himself  to  an 
academic  and  literary  career.  Without  Luther, 
as  Nitzsch  has  said,  he  would  have  "become  and 
remained  a  second  Erasmus  ;  "  although  his  deeper 
religious  nature  would  have  given  him  a  more 
vital  interest  in  the  Reformation.  He  is  con- 
tinually longing  for  the  retirement  of  a  literary 
life,  exclaiming,  as  early  as  1529,  "  Oh,  happy  they 
who  abstain  from  public  affairs  !  "  (Corp.  Reform., 
i.  106).  But  it  was  essential  that  he  should  aid 
in  the  public  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  bring 
into  use  these  very  literary  talents.  If  Luther 
scattered  the  sparks  among  the  masses,  it  re- 
mained for  Melanchthon  by  his  logical  and  sys- 
tematic writings,  comparing  the  Protestant  faith 
with  the  Scriptures,  to  win  not  only  princes,  but 
also  a  large  number  of  the  cultured  and  learned, 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Melanchthon 's 
moderation  and  conservative  tendency  were,  in 
general,  as  necessary,  in  their  place,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  Reformation,  as  were  Luther's 
heroism  of  faith,  and  bold  and  militai-y  nature. 
Only  Luther  could  have  written  the  Ninety-Five 
Theses,  the  book  addressed  to  the  nobles  of  the 
German  nation,  etc.,  and  have  made  the  bold 
confession  before  the  emperor  at  Worms ;  but 
Melanchthon  had  to  write  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, the  Apology,  and  the  Loci  Communes.  These 
two  men  fully  understood  their  own  capabilities 
and  the  talents  of  each  other.  In  1520  Melanch- 
thon writes  (Corp.  Reform.,  i.  160),  "  I  will  rather 
die  than  be  torn  from  Luther."  Luther  he  com- 
pares to  Elijah  (Corp.  Reform.,  i.  448),  and  calls 
him  "the  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Corp. 
Reform.,  i.  282).  In  spite  of  the  coldness  which 
grew  up  between  thein  in  the  last  years  of 
Luther's  life,  Melanchthon  exclaims  at  Luther's 
death,  "  Dead  is  the  horseman  and  chariot  of 
Israel  who  ruled  the  Church  in  this  last  age  of 
the  world"  (Corp.  Reform.,  vi.  59).  On  the  other 
hand,  Luther  wrote  of  Melanchthon,  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  Melanchthon's  Commentary  on  the  Colos- 
sians  (1529),  "  [  was  bound  to  fight  with  rabble 
and  devils,  for  which  reason  my  books  are  very 
belligerent.  I  am  the  rough  pioneer,  who  must 
break  road;  but  Master  Philip  comes  along  softly 
and  gently,  sows  and  waters  heartily,  since  God 
has  richly  endowed  him  with  gifts."  A  year  be- 
fore his  death,  Luther,  in  the  Preface  to  his  own 
works,  praises  Melanchthon's  Loci  above  them,  and 
calls  him  an  instrument  of  God  who  had  accom- 
plished the  very  best  in  the  department  of  theolo- 
gy, to  the  great  rage  of  the  Devil  (Henke  :  D. 
Verhclltniss  Lulhers  v..  Melancltfhons,  1860).  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  although  Luther  was  opposed 
to  Melanchthon  s  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
other  questions,  he  controlled  his  feelings,  and 
never  said  any  thing  harsh  against  him.  In  their 
relations  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Luther  was  the 
more  magnanimous,  never  once  uttering  a  sus- 
picion against  Melanchthon's  personal  character; 
while  Melanchthon  did  express  now  and  then  a 


want  of  confidence  in  Luther's.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Me- 
lanchthon was  the  weaker  nature,  and  at  times 
felt  the  dominating  personality  of  Luther  to  press 
like  a  yoke. 

It  is  Melanchthon's  moderation,  conscientious 
prudence,  and  love  of  peace,  which  merit  our 
respect  for  him  as  a  Reformer.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  be  dazzled  by  the  lightning  and  thunder 
of  Luther's  strong  mind  and  personality.  Me- 
lanchthon's moderation  and  caution  were  often, 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  explained 
as  fear,  and  want  of  courage  and  character.  But, 
if  there  is  much  to  make  such  a  view  plausible, 
we  must  remember  that  he  was  always  thinking- 
more  of  the  welfare  of  the  Church  than  of  his 
own.  Nor  did  he  lack  in  personal  fortitude ; 
and  it  is  related  how,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  dashed  into  a  crowd  of  noisy  students  with  a 
drawn  dagger,  in  order  to  restore  peace.  In  fact, 
it  required  no  little  courage  to  practise  a  cool 
moderation  when  all  was  in  haste,  especially  in 
view  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Catholic  party.  But 
courage  was  forced  out  of  him,  rather  than  an 
inborn  characteristic.  The  distinction  between 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  this  regard  is  well 
brought  out  in  Luther's  letters  to  the  latter 
(June,  1530)  :  "  To  your  great  anxiety,  by  which 
you  are  made  weak,  I  am  a  cordial  foe;  for  the 
cause  is  not  ours.  It  is  your  philosophy,  and  not 
your  theology,  which  tortures  you  so,  —  as  though 
you  could  accomplish  any  thing  by  your  useless 
anxieties.  So  far  as  the  public  cause  is  con- 

cerned, I  am  well  content  and  satisfied;  for  I 
know  that  it  is  right  and  true,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  the  cause  of  Christ  and  God  himself.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  a  bare  spectator.  If  we  fall, 
Christ  will  likewise  fall ;  and,  if  he  fall,  I  would 
rather  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  with  the  em- 
peror." 

Nothing  is  more  prominent  in  Melanchthon's 
temper  than  its  irenic  tone.  He  was  mild  by 
nature,  and  shunned  contentions  and  divisions. 
His  was  the  churchly  disposition;  and  he  retained 
a  profound  and  pious  respect  for  the  Church,  and 
found  it  much  more  painful  to  think  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable separation  from  it  than  Luther  did.  He 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  authority  of  the  church 
Fathers,  especially  Augustine.  He  stood  nearer 
the  Catholic  Church  than  Luther,  because  he  laid 
more  stress  upon  external  discipline  and  cere- 
monies than  Luther.  His  love  of  peace,  and 
aversion  to  ecclesiastical  separation,  led  him  to 
undertake  conciliatory  measures,  which  sometimes 
gave  to  his  contemporaries  the  occasion  for  the 
charge  of  vacillation.  It  is  in  this  very  fact  that 
the  unionistic  tendencies  of  our  day  in  the 
churches  of  Germany  love  to  strike  their  roots. 
Kahnis,  in  his  Gedachtnissrede  (1860),  has  said, 
"The  spirit  of  mediation  in  the  Protestant 
Church  is  the  inheritance  which  we  are  to  pre- 
serve as  coming  from  Melanchthon." 

The  literary  talents  and  learning  of  Melanch- 
thon were  very  great.  His  works  betray  an  ex- 
cellent gift  of  observation,  a  healthy  though  not 
always  profound  judgment,  fine  aesthetic  tastes, 
and  a  happy  memory.  To  these  gifts  he  added 
an  assiduous  eagerness  to  get  knowledge,  and 
facility  in  the  use  of  his  acquisitions.  His_  style 
was  marked  by  clearness,  vivacity,  and  a  simple 
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elegance.  In  Latin  he  was  a  master,  and  even 
in  Greek  he  expressed  himself  with  more  elegance 
than  in  German.  Melanchthon  exercised  as  great 
an  influence  upon  the  culture  of  the  time  through 
his  academic  activity  as  by  his  writings.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  throngs  of  hearers. 
Heerbrand  says  there  were  two  thousand,  and, 
among  these,  princes,  counts,  barons,  etc.  He 
was  fitly  called  the  Prceceptor  Germanice  ("teacher 
of  Germany"). 

As  a  theologian,  Melanchthon  appears  not  only 
as  the  theological  co-reformer,  but  as  the  leader 
of  the  German  Reformation.  He  wrote  the  first 
Protestant  work  of  systematic  theology.  Melanch- 
thon 's  was  not  an  original,  creative  mind,  but 
predominantly  receptive.  In  his  Loci  he  sought 
to  give  the  theological  and  religious  results  of 
the  Reformation,  and  pursued  the  dialectic  rather 
than  speculative  method,  making  accurate  defini- 
tions, clear  divisions;  etc.  It  was  also  his  aim  to 
make  prominent  the  practical  truths  of  the  gospel 
in  opposition  to  the  theoretical  and  speculative. 
It  was  as  the  author  of  the  Loci  that  his  influence 
continued  to  be  felt  years  after  his  death.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  Loci  (1521)  he  follows 
closely  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and 
grace.  Twelve  years  intervened  between  the  first 
edition  of  the  Loci  and  its  revision  by  its  author 
in  1535.  The  first  German  translation  was  made 
by  Spalatin  (1522),  and  a  second  (1536)  and  third 
by  Justus  Jonas.  He  insists  upon  his  doctrinal 
agreement  with  Luther,  and  does,  in  fact,  agree 
with  him  in  making  all  prominent  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ.  But  the  Melanch- 
thon of  a  later  period  differed  very  considerably 
from  him.  The  vein  of  mysticism  running  through 
Luther's  theology  he  did  not  draw  from,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  ethical  elements 
by  insisting  that  salvation  can  only  be  genuinely 
appropriated  by  the  ethical  nature,  and  must  pro- 
duce ethical  fruits. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees,  however  much 
Melanchthon  may  have  sympathized  with  Luther 
in  his  strict  predestinarian  views  at  one  time, 
after  1527  he  turned  more  and  more  away  from 
them,  and  sought  to  make  room  for  the  free  activ- 
ity of  the  will,  and  regarded  civil  (natural)  right- 
eousness as  the  forecourt  of  spiritual  (heavenly) 
righteousness.  In  the  doctrine  of  faith  he  empha- 
sizes faith,  not  so  much  as  a  work  of  God  as  the 
moral  act  of  man  ;  in  this  differing  from  Calvin, 
who  treats  of  it  principally  as  a  grace  implanted. 
He  mentions  three  causes  as  "  concurring  in  the 
work  of  conversion,  —the  Word  of  God,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  human  will  assenting  to,  and  not  reject- 
ing, the  Word  of  God."  In  general  it  may  be  said, 
that,  while  the  type  of  Melanchthon's  theology 
was  essentially  the  same  as  Luther's,  yet  the 
Melanchthonian  system  modified,  and  in  some 
points  developed,  Luther's  system.  It  had  a 
character  of  its  own  ;  and,  emphasizing  the  ethical 
element  of  Christianity,  it  filled  out  Luther's 
fundamental  idea  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  in 
Us  relation  to  Zwiugli's  all-efficient  Providence, 
and  Calvin's  irresistible  grace,  presented  a  neces- 
sary corrective.  It  emphasized  moral  freedom, 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  is  alone 
receptive  of  divine  grace,  and  must  of  necessity, 
having  received  it,  show  itself  in  moral  actions. 


In  the  department  of  ethics  the  influence  of 
Melanchthon  was  greater  and  more  lasting  than 
in  that  of  systematic  theology.  His  three  princi- 
pal works  in  this  line  were,  Prolegomena  to  Cicero's 
De  Officiis,  1525;  Enarrationes  librorum  Ethicorum 
Arislotelis,  1529,  etc.  ;  and  Ethicoz  doctrines  ele- 
menta,  1550.  In  the  last  work  he  insists  that 
ethicsare  to  be  "treated  in  the  Church  as  well  as 
by  philosophy." 

As  an  exegete  he  does  not  occupy  the  same 
prominent  position  as  Luther.  He  assisted  Luther 
to  some  extent  in  translating  the  Bible,  and  both 
the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  in  Luther's  Bible 
are  ascribed  to  him.  His  principal  commentaries 
are,  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  The  Psalms,  and 
especially  those  on  the  New  Testament,  —  Romans 
(edited  in  1522  against  his  will  by  Luther,  then,  in 
revised  editions,  15-32, 1510, 1556),  Colossians  (1527, 
revised  editions,  1529,  1534,  1559),  Annotationes 
in  Evangeltum  Johannis  (1523).  Pie  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  every  faithful  theologian  and  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures  must  be  first  a  grammati- 
cal scholar,  then  a  dialectician,  and  third  a  witness. 
He  insisted  upon  the  literal  sense  in  contrast  to 
the  four  senses  of  the  scholastics.  His  commen- 
taries, however,  are  not  grammatical,  but  full  of 
theological  and  practical  matter,  confirming  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  edifying  be- 
lievers. 

Melanchthon  also  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
the  department  of  homiletics,  and  has  been  regard- 
ed as  the  author,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  of  the 
methodical  style  of  preaching  which  follows  a 
subject.  He  himself  keeps  entirely  aloof  from 
all  mere  dogmatizing  or  rhetoric  in  the  Annota- 
tiones in  Evungelia  (1544)  and  the  Condones  in 
Evangelium  Matthai  (1558),  and  his  German  ser- 
mons prepared  for  George  of  Anhalt.  He  never 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  [never  having  been 
ordained]  ;  and  his  Latin  sermons  (postilla)  were 
prepared  for  the  Hungarian  students  at  Witten- 
berg, who  did  not  understand  German.  [By  his 
De  Rhetorica  (1519)  and  De  Officiis  Concionatoris 
(1535),  he  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
writers  on  rhetoric  who  followed  him.  See  art. 
Homiletics.] 

In  the  departments  of  philology  and  pozdagogy 
Melanchthon's  influence  was  also  very  great,  lie 
has  been  called  Prceceptor  Germanice.  He  laid 
great  stress  upon  classical  studies,  and,  by  urging 
the  study  of  the  classic  languages  and  models, 
became  the  founder  of  the  learned  schools  of 
Germany.  He  advocated  the  close  and  necessary 
conjunction  of  the  school  and  the  church;  the 
school  being  a  nursery,  or  forecourt,  of  the  church. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  most  active  representative  of 
the  union  of  the  evangelical  church  and  the  new 
culture.  [He  put  forth  editions  of  many  classic 
authors,  and  published  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mars, which  held  their  places  in  German  schools 
for  two  centuries.] 

Portraits  still  exist  of  Melanchthon,  —  by  Hol- 
bein at  Hanover,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
( Woltmann :  Holbein,  i.  359),  by  Diirer  (made  in 
1526,  representing  him  with  a  large  head  and 
high  forehead),  and  others.  He  was  small  and 
meagre  in  body,  but  had  a  bright  and  sparkling 
eye,  which  kept  its  color  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  never  in  perfectly  sound  health,  and  man- 
aged to  perform   as  much  work  as  he  did  only 
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by  reason  of  scrupulous  care  in  his  habits.     His  ;  by  Constantine  and  Licinius,  fall  in  his  time.     A 
rlnmpst-in  life  was  harinv.     He  called  his  home  "a    letter  from  Constantine  to  him,  written  in  Gaul 


domestic  life  was  happy.  He  called  his  home  "a 
little  church  of  God  "  (ecclesiola  Dei),  and  always 
found  there  peace,  and  showed  a  tender  solicitude 
for  his  wife  and  children  [two  of  whom  survived 
him, — a  daughter  and  a  son],  and  not  infrequent- 
ly was  he  found  rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  a  book  in  the  other.  In  his  public 
career  he  sought  not  honor  or  fame,  but  earnestly 
endeavored  to  serve  the  church  and  the  cause  of 
truth.  Humility  was  one  of  the  signal  features 
of  his  character.  In  him  we  have  no  great,  im- 
pressive personality,  winning  his  way  by  massive 
strength  of  resolution  and  energy,  but  a  noble 
personality  which  we  cannot  study  without  loving 
and  respecting. 

The  opinions  of  Melanchthon's  character  and 
work  have  undergone  radical  changes  since  his 
death.  One  would  deem  it  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  well  authenticated,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Leonard  H utter,  in  a 
public  discussion  at  Wittenberg  at  which  Me- 
lanchthon's authority  was  appealed  to,  tore  down 
a  picture  of  the  Reformer,  which  was  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  audience  trampled 
it  under  foot.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  that,  few  voices  spoke  a  word  in  his  favor. 
Jn  1760  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  for  the 
first  time  celebrated,  and  from  that  time  a  differ- 
ent view  began  to  gain  currency.  In  1860  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Melanchthon's  death  was  ob- 
served with  much  enthusiasm  all  over  Germany; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses,  he  will  continue 
to  be  honored  for  his  positive  and  not  inconsid- 
erable contributions  to  the  Reformation. 

Lit  —  Melanchthon's  Works  were  issued  at 
Basel,  1541,  2  vols. ;  Wittenberg,  1562-64,  4  vols. 
His  Letters  were  edited  by  Manlius,  Basel,  1565; 
Peuckr,  1565  (continued  by  Pezel,  1590)  ;  Sau- 
bert,  1640,  etc.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
his  works  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil, 
Halle,  1834-50,  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  vols. 
i.-xxviii.  Additional  letters  were  edited  by  Bind- 
seil: P  Melanch.  Epp.,  Halle,  1874.  Biographies 
by  Camerarius  (an  intimate  friend),  1566 ;  Heer- 
brand :  Oratio  in  obitum  Mel.,  Tubingen,  1560; 
Adam  :  Vitce  Theoiogorum,  1620;  Strobel  :  Me- 
lanchthoniana,  1771;  [F.  A.  Cox,  1815,  1817]; 
Kothe,  1830;  Matthes,  Altenburg,  1841 ;  [Led- 
derhose,  Heidelberg,  1847,  Eng.  trans,  by  Krotel, 
Philadelphia,  1855;  Planck:  Praeceptor  Germa- 
nics, I860];  C.  Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  1861:  and  of 
a  more  popular  character,  by  Heppe,  Marburg, 
1860;  Meurer,  Leipzig,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1869.  On 
Melanchthon's  Theology,  see  Delbruck  :  Mel  d. 
Glaubenslehrer,  1826;  Galle  :  Charakteristik  Mel. 
als  Theologen,  Halle,  1840;  Heppe:  Dogmatik  d. 
deutschen  Protestantismus  im  16.  Jahrh.,  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1857  ;  Plitt  :  Mel.  Loci  in  Hirer  Urgeslult, 
Erlangen,  1864,  Augustana,  1868.  Apology,  1873: 
Herklixger  :  Die  Theol.  Melanchthons,  Gotha, 
1879.  For  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works,  see 
Bindseil:  Bibliotlieca  Melanchthon.,  Halle,  1868. 
[See  arts.  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther,  Mar- 
burg, etc.]  LAN/DEKER.     (HERRLINGER.) 

MELCHIADES,  or  MILTIADES,  Pope  (July  2, 
310-Jan  10  or  11,  314),  was  an  African  by  birth, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Callisti.  The 
edict  of  toleration  by  Galejius,  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  Constantine,  and  the  edict  of  toleration 


in  313,  is  found  in  Eusebius:  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  15, 18. 
The  decrees  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Liber  Pontifi. 
and  Gratian  are  spurious.        ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MELCHITES,  in  contradistinction  to  Monophy- 
sites,  denoted  the  orthodox  Christians  living  in 
those  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  which 
were  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  The  name,  derived 
from  ^i?  ("  king "),  referred  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  that  is,  to  the  empire.  They  were 
treated  with  much  more  severity  by  the  Arabs 
than  were  the  Monophysites. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  king  of  righteousness,  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  17-20,  Ps.  ex.  4,  Heb  vii.  1-3.  He 
met  Abraham  after  his  victory  over  the  kings, 
and  offered  him  bread  and  wine,  and  blessed  him. 
Receiving  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  from  Abraham,  he 
returned  again  into  retirement,  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  higher  world  of  peace.  We  shall 
consider  here  his  city,  his  God,  and  his  priest- 
hood. 

The  Salem  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18)  has  been  identified  with  a  city 
called  Salem,  or  Salumias,  which  Jerome  states 
was  close  by  Scythopolis.  He  further  states  that 
Melchizedek's  palace  was  shown  there  (Ep.  ad 
Evaqr.).  Whitby,  Reland,  Rosenmiiller,  Bleek, 
Alford,  Ewald,  and  others  have  adopted  this  view, 
and  refer  to  Salim  (John  iii.  23).  It  is  better  to 
identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  In  Ps.  lxxvi.  2,  where 
the  word  occurs  again  as  the  designation  of  a 
place,  it  stands  for  Jerusalem.  Its  meaning, 
peaceful,  made  it  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
city.  The  analogy  between  the  names  Melchize- 
dek and  Adonizek,  the  king  of  Jebus  (the  old 
name  of  Jerusalem)  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
x.  1),  also  favors  this  view.  Abraham  would 
naturally  have  taken  the  road  by  the  city  in 
returning  to  Hebron.  The  Targums,  Josephus, 
Jerome,  at  first  (Qucest.  in  Gen.),  and  most  of 
modern  critics,  adopt  this  view. 

The  God  whom  Melchizedek  worshipped  bore 
the  name  of  El  (the  original  divinity  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  and  other  Shemitic  peoples) 
and  Eljon  (Most  High).  He  is  the  "possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth."  These  designations  indicate 
that  Melchizedek  was  a  monotheist,  and  wor- 
shipped essentially  the  same  God  as  Abraham, 
who  recognized  him  as  a  priest,  and  applied  to 
Jehovah  the  same  appellative,  Most  High  (Gen. 
xiv.  22). 

Melchizedek  was  a  priest  not  merely  by  virtue 
of  his  being  the  head  of  a  family,  but  as  being  a 
prince;  all  princes,  according  to  the  ancient 
Phoenician  custom,  exercising  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood.  In  him  as  its  representative,  the 
older  and  purer  Canaanitish  religion  offered  the 
hand  to  the  representative  of  the  new  Hebrew 
religion,  and  acknowledged  his  own  and  his  peo- 
ple's salvation  by  Abraham  from  perils  they 
could  not  resist  themselves.  This  foreigner,  Mel- 
chizedek, subsequently  became  the  ideal  priest 
in  the  eyes  of  Israel  (Ps.  ex.  4)  ;  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  finds  in  Christ  his  true  antitype. 
Origen  and  Didymus  regarded  Melchizedek  as 
an  angel,  because  the  Hebrews  represent  him  as 
without  pedigree.  Hierakas  regarded  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the   sect  of 
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the  Melchizedekites  as  the  incarnation  of  a  power 
superior  to  Christ  (A pp.  ad  Tert.  de  prcescrip.,  c. 
53;  Epiph.,  Hcer.,  35).  Another  opinion  held 
bv  the  Targums,  the  most  of  the  rabbins,  Jerome, 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  [Hugh  Broughton,  Seklen, 
Lightfoot,  Jackson],  is  that  he  was  Shem,  who 
seems,  according  to  the  biblical  chronology,  to 
have  survived  Abraham's  entrance  into  Canaan 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  Others  have 
advocated  the  view  that  he  was  Ham,  or  Japhet, 
or  even  Enoch.  (Conip.  Deyling:  Obsercat.  ii. 
p.  71  sqq.)  Our  best  point  of  departure  for  as- 
certaining Melchizedek's  nationality  is  the  name 
of  Adonizek.  The  latter  was  a  Jebusite  (Josh, 
x.  5,  6),  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
was  so  likewise.  [See  H.  Broughton  :  Treatise 
of  Melchizdek,  1591;  Gaillakd  :  Melchisedecas 
Chmius,  etc.,  1683 ;  Borgisius:  Hist.  Crit.  Mel- 
chisedeci,  1706;  Jacksox  :  On  the  Creed  (book  ix. 
§  2,  ch.  vi.-xi.)  ;  and  the  Commentaries  on  Gen. 
xiv.  18-20,  and  Hebrews  vii.]     F.  w.  SCHULTZ. 

MELDENIUS,  Rupertus,  is  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  Paramesis  votica,  pro  pace  Ecclesiw, 
ad  theologos  Augustanm  Confessionis,  which  ap- 
peared in  Germany  about  1630.  Of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known  :  it  is  even  probable  that 
the  name  is  fictitious.  The  book,  which,  though 
written  from  an  orthodox;  Lutheran  stand-point, 
maintains  that  practical  piety  is  more  important 
than  purity  of  doctrine,  contains  the  famous  sen- 
tence, in  necessuriis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  libertas, 
in  ulrisque  carilas  ("  in  necessary  things  unity,  in 
unnecessary  things  liberty,  in  other  things  char- 
ity"). This  sentence  has  had  a  great  effect  in 
soothing  controversy.  It  is  a  veritable  watchword 
for  the  peacemakers.  But  whether  Meldenius 
originated  it,  as  Liicke  maintains,  is  doubtful. 
At  all  events,  it  is  found  in  Gregor  Frank's  Con- 
siderate theologica,  dated  1628 ;  and  Baxter,  in 
1079,  quotes  it  as  the  words  of  the  "pacificator," 
which  would  seem  to  point  to  an  older  and  better 
known  author  than  Meldenius  or  Frank.  When 
Liicke  wrote  his  book,  only  the  reprint  of  Melde- 
nius by  J.  G.  Pfeiffer,  in  his  Variorum  auclorum 
miscellanea  theologica  (Leipzig,  1736),  was  known; 
but  since,  at  least  two  copies  have  come  to  light, 
and  these  are  noticed  by  Liicke  in  the  Studien  u. 
Kritiken,  1851.  See  F.  Lucre:  Ueber  das  Alter, 
den  Verfasser,  die  urspriingliche  Form  u.  den  waren 
Sinn  des  kircldiclien  Friedensxpruch.es  "  In  necessa- 
rily" etc.,  Gottingen,  1850.  c.  bertheau. 

MELETIAN  SCHISM.     See  next  two  articles. 

MELETIUS  OF  ANTIOCH  and  the  Meletian 
Schism  in  Syria.  When,  in  360,  Bishop  Eudoxius 
of  Antioch  removed  to  Constantinople,  as  the 
successor  of  the  deposed  Macedonius,  Meletius 
(who  had  previously  been  bishop  of  Sebaste  in 
Armenia,  but  at  that  time  lived  in  retirement  at 
nercea  in  Syria)  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch 
on  the  supposition  that  he  belonged  to  the  Arian 
party.  This  proved  a  mistake,  however.  A  ser- 
mon which  he  delivered  shortly  after  his  election, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  by  Epiphanius 
(Hair.  73,  29),  revealed  to  the  congregation,  that, 
though _  he  was  not  an  adherent  of"  Athanasius  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  decidedly 
antagonistic  to  Arianism.  The  discovery  caused 
great  commotion.  Meletius  was  banished  by  the 
emperor;  and  Euzoius,  a  full-blooded  Arian,  was 
appointed  bishop.     Nevertheless,  a  large  portion 


of  the  congregation,  holding  the  same  views  as 
Meletius,  remained  true  to  him;  and  thus  the 
church  of  Antioch  became  split  into  three  par- 
ties, —  the  Eustathians,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  deacon  Paulinus,  lived  in  a  quiet  and  re- 
tired manner,  accused  of  Sabellianism  by  the  two 
other  parties,  but  recognized  by  Athanasius  as  the 
true  church  ;  the  Arians,  who  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  court;  and  the  Meletians,  who  formed  a 
rapidly  growing  middle  party  between  those  two 
extremes.  A  synod  of  Alexandria,  presided  over 
by  Athanasius,  undertook  in  362  to  bring  order 
into  the  disturbed  affairs  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
och, or  at  least  to  unite  all  the  anti-Arians  into 
one  camp.  But,  before  the  emissaries  of  the 
synod  reached  Antioch,  Lucifer  of  Calaris  had 
consecrated  Paulus  bishop ;  and,  as  he  was  recog- 
nized by  Athanasius  and  by  Rome,  the  schism 
became  fully  established.  Under  Julian,  Mele- 
tius returned  to  his  see ;  and  the  great  personal 
reputation  he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  his  intimate 
connection  with  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories,  gave 
to  his  party  a  paramount  importance.  A  recon- 
ciliation did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  impossible, 
however.  The  Meletians  were  steadily  approach- 
ing the  orthodox.  At  a  synod  of  Antioch  in 
363,  presided  over  by  Meletius  himself,  they  for- 
mally adopted  the  Nicaean  Creed ;  and  the  expla- 
nations with  which  they  accompanied  it  seemed 
to  be  simple  precautions  against  Sabellianism. 
They  became  still  more  pliant  when  the  persecu- 
tions of  Valens  struck  them  alone,  and  left  the 
Eustathians  untouched  as  an  obscure  sect.  Me- 
letius went  in  exile  a  second  time.  But  the 
stubbornness  and  arrogance  of  Pope  Damasus 
frustrated  all  negotiations.  A  synod  of  Rome 
in  375  declared  Paulinus  to  be  the  rightful  bishop 
of  Antioch ;  and  another,  in  377,  even  declared 
Meletius  a  heretic.  After  the  death  of  Valens, 
however,  Meletius  once  more  came  into  possession 
of  his  see  (378) ;  and  it  was  significant  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  he  occupied,  that  the  impe- 
rial edict  of  380,  enforcing  the  Nicene  Creed  as 
the  one  alone  valid  and  alone  tolerated,  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  him :  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  recognized  as  bishop  of  Antioch  by  the  impe- 
rial officer  Saporis.  A  kind  of  reconciliation  was 
also  brought  about.  Meletius  and  Paulinus  agreed 
that  he  who  lived  longest  should  be  sole  bishop, 
that  he  who  died  first  should  have  no  successor. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  agreement  was  not  kept. 
Meletius  died  the  following  year,  381,  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  represented  the  church  of 
Antioch  at  the  council ;  and  the  Syrian  bishops 
immediately  appointed  the  presbyter  Flavian  his 
successor.  In  388  Paulinus  died;  but  Evagrius 
succeeded  him,  and  the  schism  continued.  Final- 
ly Chrysostom  succeeded,  in  398,  in  reconciling 
Flavian  with  Alexandria  and  Rome  ;  and  in  -115 
the  successor  of  Flavian,  Bishop  Alexander,  led  the 
Eustathians  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  scattered  notes  by  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philostorgius,  Jerome,  and 
Rufinus,  see  Gregory  of  Nyssa  :  Oral,  funebr. 
in  Meletium;  Chrysostom:  Orat.  in  Mel.;  the 
Letters  of  Basil;  and  the  numerous  acts  of  synods 
in  Maxsi  :   Con.  Coll.,  hi.  W.  MOLLER. 

MELETIUS  OF  LYCOPOLIS  and  the  Mele- 
tian Schism  in  Egypt.  During  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  it  came  to  an  open  breach  between 
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Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Thebais. 
They  held  different  views  with  respect  to  the 
re-admission  of  the  lapsi.  According  to  the  peni- 
tential writing  of  Peter,  which  the  Greek  Church 
has  incorporated  with  the  Epistolce  Canonical,  and 
which  is  found  in  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.,  iv.  23,  he 
recommended  mildness  and  forbearance ;  while 
Meletius  protested  that  no  lapsus  could  be  re- 
admitted until  after  full  penance  ;  that  an  eccle- 
siastic who  had  fallen  should  be  degraded,  etc. 
To  this  difference  of  -views  may  be  added  a 
feeling  of  jealousy;  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
having  at  that  period  begun  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian  Church, 
which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  other  Egyp- 
tian bishops,  especially  by  Meletius.  The  dissen- 
sion broke  out  while  the  two  bishops  were  still 
in  prison  ;  and  when  Meletius,  after  his  release, 
undertook  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  out- 
side of  his  own  diocese,  in  dioceses  whose  bishops 
were  in  prison,  and  everywhere  tried  to  enforce 
Iris  views  with  respect  to  the  lapsi,  Peter  felt 
utterly  provoked,  cancelled  all  his  ordinations, 
and  even  deposed  him  from  his  see.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nicsea  now  interfered.  In  its  famous  sixth 
canon  it  formally  acknowledged  and  established 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  over 
the  Egyptian  Church,  thereby  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 
But  in  other  respects  it  treated  Meletius  and  his 
adherents,  the  Meletians  (or,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, the  "  Church  of  the  Martyrs  "),  with  great 
mildness.  His  ordinations  were  recognized,  and 
he  himself  was  continued  in  office,  though  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  this,  every  tiling  went 
on  smoothly  and  quietly  until  Athanasius  became 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  regretted  the  mild- 
ness which  the  Council  of  Nicsea  had  shown,  and 
employed  much  harsher  measures,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  Meletians  formally 
broke  off  from  the  church,  and  formed  an  inde- 
pendent community  of  their  own.  In  the  follow- 
ing contest  between  Athanasius  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Eusebians  and  Arians  on  the  other,  the 
latter  were  always  supported  by  the  Meletians : 
and  it  took  a  whole  century  before  the  schism 
was  thoroughly  healed. 

Lit  — Athanasius:  Apol.  c.  Avian;  Hist.  Ar. 
ad  Monach. ;  Epist.  ad  Aeg.  et  Lib.  :  the  acts  of 
the  Councils  of  Nicsea  and  Tyre,  in  Mansi  :  Con. 
Coll.,  ii. ;  Sc.  Maffei  :  Osservazioni  letter.,  Vero- 
na, 1738,  torn.  iii.  w   moller. 

MEL'ITA  was  the  site  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
vessel  which  was  conveying  St.  Paul  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.-xxviii.  10).  Two  islands 
have  had  advocates  as  the  ancient  spot,  —  Meleda 
in  the  Adriatic ;  and  Malta,  sixty  miles  south  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  latter  was  the  Melita  on  which 
Paul  was  cast.  This  is  made  almost  certain  by 
the  description  the  Acts  gives  of  the  seas  which 
washed  up  on  the  island,  the  harborage  of  a 
grain-ship,  and  the  direction  Paul  took,  by  way 
of  Puteoli,  on  leaving  the  island,  to  get  to  Rome. 
The  subject  is  thoroughly  and  interestingly  treated 
by  Capt.  Smith,  in  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,  and  Dean  Howson,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, "  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  and  the  International 
Revision  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  New  York,  1882. 


Malta  had  a  brilliant  period  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  British  crown. 

MELITO  OF  SARDES  (Sardis),  the  only  bishop 
of  that  place  mentioned  in  the  literary  monuments 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  and  acquired  great  fame 
by  his  activity  in  the  church  and  in  literature. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  collected  by  Routh,  in  his  Reliquim 
Sacra,  i.;  but  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  have 
given  complete  lists  of  them.  Besides  the  celebrat- 
ed Apology  of  Christianity  as  the  true  philosophy, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
which  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  iv.  26),  there  is  ascribed  to  him  another 
apology,  of  which  a  Syrian  translation  was  dis- 
covered by  Tattam.  in  a  monastery  in  the  Nitrian 
desert,  and  edited  by  Cureton,  in  Spicil.  Syr.,  and 
by  Pitra-Renan,  in  Spicil.  Solesmen.se;  but  its  au- 
thorship is  very  doubtful.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  commentaries  he  has  given  the  first  Chris- 
tian list  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  he 
excludes  the  Books  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah,  and 
the  Apocrypha.  The  curious  notice  by  Origen, 
that  he  ascribed  corporality  to  God,  and  found  the 
likeness  of  God  in  the  human  body,  is,  on  account 
of  its  brevity,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps 
he,  like  Tertullian,  considered  corporality  and 
substantiality  as  identical  ideas,  —  a  view  which 
might  arise  very  naturally  as  an  opposition  to  the 
spiritualistic  vagueness  of  the  Gnostics.  Many 
works  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Clavis  Melitonis,  edited  by  Cardinal 
Pitra,  in  the  Spicil.  Solesmense,  ii.  and  iii.  It 
probably  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  A  sect  of  Melitonians  is  probably  a 
later  fiction.  [Eor  an  excellent  study  of  Melito 
and  his  writings,  see  Harnack  :  Texte  u.  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Geschiclite  der  Altchrist.  Lit.,  Bnd  i. 
(Leipzig,  1882),  pp.  240-278.]  steitz. 

MELVILL,  Henry,  b.  at  Pendennis  Castle,  Corn- 
wall, Eng.,  Sept.  14,  1800;  d.  in  London,  Feb.  9, 
1871.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  1821,  where  he  was  fellow  and  tutor; 
took  holy  orders  ;  was  minister  of  Camden  Chapel, 
Camberwell,  London,  1829-43;  chaplain  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  1840;  principal  of  the  East 
India  College,  at  Haileybury,  1843-59 ;  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  held  the  Golden  Lectureship,  St. 
Margaret's  Lothbury.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains ;  in  1856  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul's;  in  1863  rector  of  Barnes,  and  rural 
dean.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit 
oratory.  His  style  was  florid,  and  his  delivery 
impassioned.  Very  many  of  his  lectures  and  ser- 
mons have  been  published  ;  e.g.,  Golden  Lectures, 
from  1850  to  1856,  7  vols.  ;  Sermons  delivered  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London  (1856-59),  1860 ; 
Selections  from  the  Sermons  preached  during  the 
Latter  Years  of  his  Life,  1872,  2  vols.  His  Lectures 
on  Practical  Subjects  was  reprinted  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1864;  and  his  Sermons  was  edited  by  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  New  York,  1870,  2  vols. 

MELVILLE,  Andrew,  b.  at  Baldovy,  near  Mon- 
trose, Aug.  1, 1545 ;  d.  at  Sedan  in  1622.  He  was 
a  "sickly,  tender  boy."  After  preliminary  train- 
ing in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  at  Montrose,  he 
entered  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in  1559; 
and  when  he  left  St.  Andrews  for  the   Univer- 
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sity  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1564,  he  was 
commended  as  '•  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and 
Grecian  of  anie  young  maister  in  the  Jand."  In 
Paris  he  studied  Hebrew  as  well  as  Latin,  Greek, 
and  philosophy.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Poitiers  to  master  civil  law,  and  became  a  regent 
in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  speedily  ap- 
pointed to  the  humanity  chair.  During  his  five- 
years'  residence  there  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  theology  under  Beza,  who,  at  his 
leaving,  wrote  that  the  greatest  token  of  affection 
the  church  of  Geneva  could  give,  was  that  it  had 
consented  to  be  deprived  of  Melville,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  might  be  enriched.  Having 
returned  to  Scotland,  in  July,  1574,  he  accepted 
the  principalship  of  Glasgow  University.  He 
began  his  work  in  it  in  November,  and  by  his 
incredible  labors  and  enthusiasm  drew  students 
from  all  quarters ;  so  that  the  class-rooms,  which 
for  some  years  before  had  been  literally  empty, 
were  soon  filled  to  overflowing. 

Before  Melville's  return  to  Scotland,  "Tulchan  " 
episcopacy  had  been  erected  ;  and  when  John 
Dury  protested  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  Au- 
gust, 1575,  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  bishop's 
office,  Melville  showed  that  prelacy  was  unscriptu- 
ral,  and  should  be  abolished,  and  parity  in  rank 
and  authority  be  restored  among  the  ministers  of 
the  church.  Five  years  later,  the  episcopal  office 
was  formally  abolished  by  the  assembly,  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  Melville  was  on  all  the  com- 
mittees employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussions  concerning  it,  and  was  modera- 
tor of  the  assembly  which  approved  it,  in  April, 
1578. 

In  December,  1580,  Melville  was  transferred  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  installed  as  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's  College,  which,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, had  been  appropriated  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  Here,  at  first,  he  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition; but  in  less  than  two  years  his  learning 
and  zeal  wrought  a  favorable  change.  The  num- 
ber of  the  students  increased ;  and  the  cause  of 
religion  prospered,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
university.  This  was  only  interrupted  by  his 
being  cailed  to  defend  the  polity  and  liberties 
of  the  church.  Despite  the  confession  or  cove 
nant  of  1581,  the  privy  council  revived  the  regu- 
lations recognizing  episcopacy,  framed  at  Leith  in 
1572 ;  and  Lennox,  one  of  the  king's  unworthy 
favorites,  got  Montgomery  presented  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Glasgow.  High-handed  procedure  by 
the  court  was  boldly  met  by  the  church,  and  Mont- 
gomery was  excommunicated.  The  privy  council 
proclaimed  the  excommunication  null  and  void, 
ordered  those  who  refused  to  pay  him  the  episco- 
pal rents  to  be  imprisoned,  and  laid  Glasgow 
College  under  a  temporary  interdict.  In  his  open- 
ing sermon  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  assem- 
bly, Melville  inveighed  against  those  who  had 
introduced  "the  bludie  gullie  of  absolute  power 
into  the  country,  and  who  sought  to  erect  a  new 
popedom  in  the  person  of  the  prince."  A  remon- 
strance was  drawn  up,  which  he  and  others  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  In  February,  1584,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  for  seditious 
and  treasonable  preaching.  Conscious  of  bis 
innocence,  and  furnished   with  ample  proof,  he 


appeared,  and  gave  account  of  his  sermon.  On 
the  council  resolving  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  he 
maintained  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  church  courts.  As  he  would 
neither  yield  to  entreaties  nor  threats,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  declining  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  further  pumshment.at  the 
king's  pleasure  ;  but  he  escaped  to  England. 

As  the  court  wished  to  make  James  absolute 
by  bringing  every  cause  before  the  Privy  Council, 
it  was  necessary  to  curb  the  church  courts;  and 
accordingly,  in  1584,  Parliament  overthrew  pres- 
bytery, and  laid  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the 
king's  feet.  But  in  1585,  after  twenty  months' 
absence,  Melville  returned  with  the  exiled  nobles. 
Weary  of  tyranny,  their  countrymen  flocked  to 
their  standard,  Arran  fled,  and  the  king  received 
them  into  favor.  Melville  was  moderator  of  the 
assembly  in  June,  1587,  and  was  one  of  its  com- 
missioners to  the  Parliament  which  annexed  the 
temporal  lands  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  prior- 
ies to  the  crown,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  episcopacy.  At  the  coronation 
of  the  queen,  in  May,  1590,  he  recited  a  Latin 
poem,  entitled  Stephaniskion,  which  he  composed 
on  two  days'  notice.  Patrick  Adamson,  who  still 
persevered  in  opposing  presbytery,  and  attacking 
Melville,  having  fallen  into  poverty,  addressed 
"elegant  and  plaintive  verses  to  his  Majesty," 
who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him ;  but  Melville  gen- 
erously supported  him  several  months,  as  he  him- 
self was  afterwards  aided,  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  by  Adamson's  nephew  and 
Jameson  Patrick  Simpson.  In  June,  1592,  Mel- 
ville's labors  were  crowned  with  success  ;  Parlia- 
ment having  consented  to  pass  an  act  ratifying  the 
assemblies,  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions 
of  the  church,  and  declaring  them,  with  their 
jurisdiction  and  discipline,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
king,  and  embodied  in  the  act,  to  be,  in  all  time 
coming,  "most  just,  good,  and  godly."  This 
settlement  is  still  the  charter  of  the  church  of 
Scotland's  liberties. 

Contrary  to  his  promise,  James  persisted  in 
restoring  the  popish  nobles,  and  put  the  ministers 
on  their  defence  by  declaring  that  state  affairs 
should  not  be  introduced  into  their  sermons,  that 
the  assembly  should  not  convene  without  his 
command,  that  its  acts  should  not  be  valid  until 
ratified  by  him,  and  that  church  courts  should  not 
take  cognizance  of  offences  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law.  One  minister  being  dealt  with  as 
an  example,  the  others  made  common  cause  with 
him.  Soon  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  against 
the  doing's  of  the  council,  the  king  or  his  pro- 
genitors, under  the  pain  of  death,  and  ordered  to 
subscribe  a  bond,  before  receiving  their  stipends, 
promising  to  submit  to  the  king  and  council 
when  accused  of  seditious  or  treasonable  doctrine. 
Melville  and  the  other  commissioners  of  assembly 
were  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  their  power 
was  declared  illegal.  Determined  to  restore  epis- 
copacy, James,  by  secret  and  corrupt  influence, 
secured  a  vantage-ground  for  his  future  plans  at 
an  assembly  which  Melville  could  not  attend.  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  carried  his  measures,  even 
in  a  modified  form,  at  next  assembly,  where  Mel- 
ville was  present.  The  committee  of  ministers 
there    appointed   to   advise  with  the  king  about 
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church  affairs  was  "  the  needle  which  drew  in  the 
episcopal  thread."  In  1597  Melville  was  deprived 
of  the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
after  holding  it  seven  years.  To  get  rid  of  his 
opposition  in  the  church  courts,  all  doctors  or 
regents  teaching  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being- 
pastors,  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  or  the  assembly,  under  pain  of 
deprivation  and  rebellion.  Prelacy  was  soon  de- 
clared the  third  estate  of  the  realm  ;  and,  when 
the  assembly  met,  the  king  would  not  allow  it  to 
proceed  until  Melville  retired ;  and  ultimately  he 
was  forced  to  quit  the  town.  James  protested 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  restore  bishops,  but 
only  wished  some  of  the  wisest  ministers,  as  com- 
missioners of  the  kirk,  to  have  a  place  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament  to  judge  in  their  own 
affairs.  To  this  the  assembly  by  a  small  majority 
agreed.  The  king  would  not  permit  Melville  to 
sit  in  the  assembly  of  1600,  and,  by  acceding  to 
many  caveats,  he  induced  the  members  to  comply 
with  his  plan.  When  the  Scotch  Parliament 
restored  the  bishops  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
in  1606,  Melville,  who  was  sent  by  St.  Andrew's 
presbytery,  protested.  As  the  bishops  had  as  yet 
no  spiritual  power,  Melville  and  other  seven  min- 
isters were  summoned  to  London,  nominally  to 
confer  with  the  king  on  church  affairs,  really  to 
deprive  their  brethren  of  their  aid  and  council  in 
opposing  the  changes  contemplated.  The  Eng- 
lish nobles  were  astonished  at  Melville's  talents 
and  courage.  On  a  highly  ritualistic  service  which 
he  had  been  made  to  witness  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
he  wrote  a  Latin  epigram,  which  one  of  the  court 
spies,  set  to  watch  him,  conveyed  to  the  king. 
For  this  Melville  was  tried  by  the  English  Privy 
Council  on  the  30th  of  November,  and,  though 
he  had  given  out  no  copy,  was  found  guilty  of 
scandalum  magnatwn.  In  April  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  for  ten  months  he  was  treated 
with  great  severity.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were 
taken  from  him ;  and  none  saw  him  save  the  per- 
son who  brought  his  food.  But  his  spirit  was 
free  and  unbroken,  and  he  covered  the  walls  of 
his  cell  with  verses  beautifully  engraved  with  the 
tongue  of  his  shoe-buckle.  By  means  of  packed 
assemblies  and  bribery,  prelacy  was  established 
in  Scotland  when  he  and  other  faithful  men  were 
far  away.  Though  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle 
were  eager  to  have  Melville  as  professor  of  divini- 
ty, James  would  not  consent,-  but,  after  four 
years''  captivity,  he,  at  the  request  of  Du  Plessis- 
Mornay,  allowed  him  to  go  to  Sedan  to  share 
with  Tilenus  the  professorship  of  divinity.  There 
his  last  years  were  spent,  the  bitterness  of  his 
exile  being  alleviated  by  the  kindness  of  some 
Scottish  professors  and  students.  Among  these 
last  were  John  Dury  (afterwards  famous  for  his 
efforts  for  union  among  Protestants),  and  perhaps 
Alexander  Colville,  destined  so  long  to  carry  on 
his  work  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The  contest  in 
which  he  took  such  a  prominent  part,  not  only 
affected  the  government  of  the  church,  but  also 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  "  Scot- 
land," says  his  nephew  James,  "never  received 
a  greater  benefit  at  the  hands  of  God  than  this 
man."  "  If,"  says  Dr.  McCrie,  "  the  love  of  pure 
religion,  rational  liberty,  and  polite  letters,  forms 
the  basis  of  national  virtue  and  happiness,  I 
know   no   individual,   after  her  Reformer,  from 


whom  Scotland  has  received  greater  benefits,  and 
to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  and 
respect,  than  Andrew  Melville."  He  was  full  of 
spirits,  vigorous  and  courageous,  quick-tempered 
but  kindly,  of  great  and  varied  learning,  but  more 
of  a  scholar  than  a  popular  orator.  His  chief 
work  was  in  the  universities  and  church  courts, 
rather  than  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that,  perhaps,  was 
the  reason  why,  with  all  his  influence  among  his 
brethren,  he  never  gained  such  sway  over  the 
nobles  and  people  as  Knox  and  Henderson  at- 
tained. The  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him  by 
King  James  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  his 
reign. 

Lit.  —  Life  by  McCrie,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1819;  2d  ed.,  1824.  Melville's  writings 
mainly  consist  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  pub- 
lished without  his  knowledge.  See  list  in  Dr. 
McCkie.  In  1819  the  Woodrow  Society  published 
his  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Romans ;  but  several 
of  his  works,  among  them  a  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  yet  in  manu- 
script. D.  HAY  FLEMING  (of  St.  Andrews). 

MEM'PHIS.     See  Noph. 

MEN  OF  UNDERSTANDING  (Homines  Intelli- 
gentice),  a  sect,  which,  about  1411,  sprang  up  in 
Flanders,  and  was  most  numerous  around  Brus- 
sels. Its  founders  were  Giles  the  Singer  (cantor) 
and  a  Carmelite  monk,  William  of  Hildesheim 
(Hildeinssen).  The  former  was  illiterate,  and, 
carried  away  by  his  fanaticism,  proclaimed  him- 
self a  savior  of  men,  as  Christ  was.  In  general, 
the  sect  was  related  to  the  earlier  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (see  art.).  It  maintained  that  the 
Church  "was  under  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that  these  latter  days  were  a  time  of  higher 
illumination  than  any  which  had  preceded,  so 
that  the  Scriptures  were  practically  superseded; 
that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  body  which 
would  ever  take  place  had  taken  place  already  in 
that  of  Christ;  that  the  spirit  is  not  defiled  by 
bodily  sin ;  that  the  punishments  of  hell  are  not 
eternal ;  and  that  even  the  evil  angels  would  be 
eventually  saved."     Blunt:  Did.  Sects.,  s.  v. 

MEN/EA,  or  MENAION,  corresponds,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  to  the  breviary  of  the  Roman 
Church,  containing  for  each  feast  and  holiday  of 
the  year  the  appointed  prayers  and  hymns,  to- 
gether with  short  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
There  are  large  editions,  —  a  volume  for  every 
month,  and  smaller  ones  (two  volumes)  for  each 
half-year.  Manuscript  copies  are  very  frequent : 
of  the  printed  editions  the  most  magnificent  is 
that  of  Venice,  1628-45.  gabs. 

MENAHEM  (comforter),  king  of  Israel  for  ten 
years,  771-760  B.C.  usual  chronology,  or  769-759 
according  to  Ewald  (2  Kings  xv.  14-20).  He  came 
to  the  throne  by  his  murder  of  Shallum,  who  was 
king  for  only  one  month.  Under  Menahem,  Isra- 
el's'affairs  became  desperate,  as  Hosea  (in  chaps, 
iv.-xiv.),  Isaiah  (ix.  10  sqq.),  and  Zechariah  (x.  10, 
xi.  1-10)  abundantly  prove.  It  was  then  that 
the  first  invasion  of  Assyrians  took  place.  Pul 
(Tiglath-pileser)  the  invader  was,  however,  bought 
off  by  1,000  talents  of  silver  (about  $1,642,000). 
With  this  biblical  statement  tallies  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  which  speak  of  Menahem  (or,  as  they 
call  him,  Minhimmi  Samirinai)  as  tributary  to 
Tiglath-pileser.  Menahem's  reign  opened  with 
an  act  of  awful  cruelty,  —  the  massacre  of  the 
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Tiphsites,  because  they  did  not  at  once  yield  to  his 
usurped  authority,  —  ran  its  course  of  imbecility 
and  idolatry,  but  ended  peacefully ;  and  Pekahiah 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  RUETSCHI. 

MENANDER,  one  of  the  oldest  Gnostics,  was, 
according  to  Justin  (Apolog.,  i.  26),  born  at  Cap- 
parataia,  a  village  in  Samaria,  and  taught  in  An- 
tioch.  According  to  Irenseus  (Oper.,  i.  17,  edit. 
Harvey),  he  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  teacher  of  Saturninus,  Saturvilus,  and  Basili- 
des,  thus  forming  the  transition  from  the  Oriental 
to  the  Hellenistic  Gnosticism.         G.  UHLHORN. 

MEND/EANS  (properly  Mandaans),  or  CHRIS- 
TIANS OF  ST.  JOHN,  are  an  Eastern  religious 
sect,  who  appear  to  retain  some  New-Testament 
features,  tainted,  however,  with  Jewish,  and  even 
Parsic,  elements.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Manila  ("gnosis"):  hence  Manddye  ("gnostics"). 
But  the  Manila,  is  not  the  "gnosis"  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  is  a  kind  of  a  personified  and  hyposta- 
tized  male  seon,  which  as  the  Mandd  d'hayye,  or 
"  spirit  of  life,"  represents  the  Mendsean  mediator 
and  saviour.  In  public  they  call  themselves  Subbd, 
i.e..  "  Baptists,"  and  allow  themselves  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  Sabseans  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.  They  reside  about  the  cities 
of  Wasit  and  Basra,  and  in  Chuzistan  (the  ancient 
Susiana),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris.  On 
account  of  their  veneration  of  John  the  Baptist, 
they  were  also  called  "  Christians  of  St.  John." 

The  first  knowledge  of  these  Christians  of  St. 
John  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Carmelite 
missionary,  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  then  by  the  Maronite  Abraham  Ecchel- 
lensis,  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  others.  But  our 
knowledge  as  to  their  religious  tenets  is  best  de- 
rived from  their  own  literature,  which  is  very 
rich . 

Sacred  Books. —  (1)  The  most  important  is  the 
Sidra  rabbd  ("the  Great  Book"),  also  called  ginza, 
i.e.,  "treasure."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  — into 
the yaminali,  i.e.,  "the  right;  "  and  the  s'mala,  i.e., 
"the  left."  The  first,  forming  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  is  written  for  the  living ;  the  other, 
for  the  dead,  and  contains  especially  prayers,  etc., 
to  be  read  by  the  priests  at  funerals.  The  last 
section  of  the  larger  portion  is  also  called  Book  of 
the  King.  The  whole  was  published  by  Norberg 
(Codex  ATasaralus,  liber  Adami  appellatus,  5  vols., 
Londini  Gothorum,  1815-17)  and  by  Petermann 
(Thesaurus  sive  Liber  magnus,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1807) 
(-')  The  next  work  of  importance  is  the  Sidra 
d'Yahya  ("Book  of  John"),  also  called  d'rdsi 
d'malke  ("  Lectures  of  the  Kings  "),  of  which  only 
fragments  were  published  by  Lorsbach,  in  Museum 
fiir  bMische  und  orienlalische  Literatur  (Marburg, 
1807,  pp.  3-71).  (3)  The  Qolasta,  a  collection  of 
hymns  and  doctrinal  pieces  concerning  baptism 
and  the  "ascension"  of  the  soul  after  death:  hence 
it  is  also  called  Sidra  di  nismata  ("  Book  of  Souls  "), 
hi  a  hundred  and  three  sections,  published  by 
Euting,  Stuttgart,  1867  Besides,  it  also  contains 
a  liturgy  and  prayers  to  be  used  at  sacrifices  and 
marriages.^  (4)  D'uodn,  a  kind  of  ritual,  unpub- 
lished. (5)  A  afar  Malwdse,  on  astrology.  Aside 
from  these,  they  have  formulas  for  all  kinds  of 
sorcery,  and  amulets  for  sickness  and  other  mis- 
fortunes which  evil  spirits  may  bring.  These 
charms  are  worn  on  the  breast. 

Religious    System.  —  At   the   beginning    of    all 


things  they  place  the  Pird  rabbd  ("  the  great  glory, 
or  splendor  "),  comprehending  every  thing,  and 
only  finite  in  itself.  With  the  P'ird  rabbd  are 
connected  the  Ayar  zivd  rabbd  ("  the  ether  of  great 
brilliancy")  and  the  Mdnd  rabbd  d'ekdra  ("the 
great  spirit  of  glory"),  commonly  called  Mann 
rabbd.  From  it  emanates  the  Yardend  rabbd,  or 
"the  great  Jordan."  Side  by  side  with  Mdnd 
rabbd,  sometimes  D'muthd,  i.e.,  "image,"  is  men- 
tioned as  female  potency.  Mdnd  rabbd  called  forth 
"  the  first  life,"  and  then  went  into  the  most  abso- 
lute retirement,  visible  only  to  the  purest  emana- 
tions and  the  most  pious  among  the  Mendseans, 
who,  after  their  death,  are  permitted,  but  only  once, 
to  contemplate  the  Almighty.  As  the  revealed, 
active,  and  governing  deity,  stands  the  Chaye 
Kadmdye  ("the  first  life"):  hence  it  is  to  be 
adored  alone,  because  Mdnd  rabbd  is  above  all 
adoration.  The  "first  life"  is  to  be  invoked  first 
at  prayers,  and  with  his  name  every  book  begins. 
Like  the  Mdnd  rabbd,  the  "first  life  "  dwells  in  the 
pure,  brilliant  ether,  which  is  inhabited  by  num- 
berless Uthre,  or  "splendors."  God  is  therefore 
called  "father  of  all  Uthre"  (iii.  12),  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  angels  and  messengers -and  other  glo- 
ries. From  the  "first  life  "  emanated  the  Chaye 
Thinyane,  also  Yusamin,  or  "second  life;"  and 
then  the  Mandd  d'hayye  ("spirit  of  life"),  the 
mediator  and  saviour  of  the  Mendseans,  their 
Christ,  after  whom  they  called  themselves  "Men- 
dseans." The  "second  life"  attempted  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  "  first  life,"  and  was  on  that 
account  exiled  from  the  pure  ether  into  the  world 
of  light,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Hephikey 
maye,  i.e.,  "water-canals."  But  the  "spirit  of 
life  "  remains  with  the  "first  life,"  or  rather  the 
Mdnd  rabbd,  whose  "  beloved  son  "  he  is  styled, 
also  "  good  shepherd,"  "  high  priest,"  "  word  of 
life."  He  revealed  himself,  however,  to  humanity 
in  his  three  sons,  who  are  also  called  his  brothers, 
—  Hibil,  Sitil,  and  Anus  (Abel,  Seth,  and  Enoch). 
In  another  place  it  is  said  that  Hibil  alone  is  his 
son,  Sitil  his  grandson,  and  AnQs  his  great-grand- 
son. Hibil,  the  most  important  among  them,  is 
almost  equally  venerated  with  the  Mandd  de- 
Chaye,  receives  the  same  names,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  If  Manila  is  the  Christ, 
Hibil  is  the  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Mendseans. 
Among  the  Uthre  ("  angels  ")  who  emanated  from 
"the  second  life,"  is  the  Hayye  t'litdye  ("the  third 
life  "),  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  the  Uthre, 
often  also  called  Abdtur,  i.e.,  "father  of  the 
Uthre,"  or  "  the  Ancient,"  "  the  hidden  one," 
"the  watchman."  He  sits  at  the  limit  of  the 
world  of  light,  where  the  door  leads  to  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  regions,  and,  in  a  scale  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the  de- 
parted as  they  appear  before  him  to  be  admitted. 
Under  him  there  was  at  the  beginning  an  im- 
mense void,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  troubled, 
black  water,  may  ye  s'ydwe.  As  he  looked  down, 
and  saw  his  image  reflected  in  it,  arose  P'ldhil, 
who  is  also  called  Gabriel,  the  son  of  Abatur, 
who  retains  in  part  the  nature  of  the  dark  water 
from  which  he  proceeded.  He  receives  from  his 
father  the  mission  to  build  the  earth  and  to  create 
man.  This  he  does,  according  to  some,  alone; 
according  to  others,  with  the  aid  of  demons. 
When  he  created  Adam  and  Eve,  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  give  them  an  upright  posture,  be- 
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cause  the  spirit  was  not  in  him.  Hibil,  Sitil, 
and  Anus  then  interfered,  and  obtained  from 
Maria  rabba  the  spirit,  and  infused  it  into  man, 
that  he  might  not  worship  P'tahil  as  his  creator. 
Hibil  Zivd  then  instructs  Adam  and  Eve  concern- 
ing the  "great  king  of  light  "  (i.  13,  18  sq.),  and 
commands  the  first  men,  "  Take  unto  yourselves 
wives,  and  fill  the  earth ;  but  after  cohabitation 
wash  and  cleanse  yourselves"  (i.  14,  3  sq.). 
P'tahil  is  then  exiled  from  the  world  of  light  by 
his  father  Abatur,  because  he  had  lost  his  power 
over  the  first  man,  and  consigned  to  a  place  be- 
low, where  he  is  to  remain  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. He  will  then  be  raised  up  by  Hibil  Ziva, 
be  baptized,  made  king  of  the  Uthre,  and  will  be 
worshipped. 

The  nether  world  consists  of  four  entrances 
into  hell,  and  three  hells.  Each  of  the  entrances 
is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  Then  only 
comes  the  real  kingdom  of  darkness,  divided  into 
three  stories,  governed  by  three  old  single  kings, — 
S'dum,  "  the  warrior,"  grandson  of  darkness  ;  Giv, 
"  the  Greek  ;  "  and  Krun,  or  Karkinn,  the  oldest 
and  mightiest  of  all,  the  Sura  rabba  d'besrd,  i.e., 
the  ''  great  mountain  of  flesh,"  and  "  first-born  of 
darkness."  In  the  entrances  to  hell  there  is  yet 
dirty,  slimy  water :  in  the  real  hell  there  is  none  ; 
and  Krun's  kingdom  consists  only  of  ashes,  dust, 
and  vacancy.  In  hell  and  its  entrance  there  is 
no  longer  any  brilliancy  in  fire,  but  only  a  con- 
suming power.  Hibil  Ziva,  or  Manila  d'hayye, 
sustained  by  the  power  of  Aland  rabba,  descended 
into  it,  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  lower 
regions,  took  all  power  from  their  kings,  and 
closed  the  door  of  the  different  worlds.  By  sub- 
terfuge he  brought  out  Riicha,  daughter  of  Kin, 
the  queen  of  darkness,  and  prevented  her  return 
to  the  nether  world. 

Euclid  is  the  mother  of  Ur,  i.e.,  fire,  or  destroyer, 
the  worst  of  all  devils.  When,  in  his  zeal,  Ur 
sought  to  storm  the  world  of  lights,  Hibil  Zivd 
threw  him  into  the  black  waters,  bound,  and  sur- 
rounded with  seven  iron  and  seven  golden  walls. 
While  P'tahil  was  occupied  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  Rucha  bore  first  seven,  then 
twelve,  and  again  five,  sons  to  Ur.  These  twenty- 
four  sons  were  by  P'tahil  transplanted  into  the 
heavens.  The  first  seven  are  the  seven  planets, 
one  for  each  of  the  seven  heavens ;  the  twelve 
became  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  remaining 
five  have  not  yet  been  interpreted.  The  sun,  as 
the  greatest  of  the  planets,  stands  in  the  central 
or  fourth  heaven.  The  planets  are  intended  to  be 
serviceable  to  man,  but  only  seek  to  injure  him, 
and  are  the  source  of  all  evil  and  wrong  upon 
earth.  The  seven  planets  have  their  Matturdthd, 
or  stations,  where  they  return  always,  after  ac- 
complishing their  course  in  the  heavens.  Thev, 
like  the  earth,  and  another  world  situated  in  its 
neighborhood,  to  the  north,  rest  on  anvils  which 
Hibil  Zivd  placed  on  the  belly  of  Ur.  The  hea- 
vens the  Mendseans  consider  as  built  of  the 
purest,  clearest  water,  but  so  solid  that  even 
diamond  will  not  cut  it.  On  this  water  the 
planets  and  other  stars  are  sailing :  they  are  of 
themselves  dark,  being  evil  demons,  but  are  illu- 
minated by  brilliant  lights  carried  by  the  angels. 
The  clearness  of  the  sky  enables  us  to  see  through 
the_  seven  heavens  as  far  as  the  polar  star,  around 
which,  as  the  central  sun,  all  the  other  stars  are 


revolving.  Towards  it,  as  to  their  Kibla,  the 
Mendseans  turn  their  face  at  prayer.  The  earth 
they  regard  as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the 
south,  and  surrounded  on  the  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  On  the  north  is  a  great  mountain  of  tur- 
quoise, whose  reflection  causes  the  sky  to  appear 
blue.  On  the  other  side  of  that  mountain  is  the 
world  of  the  blessed,  a  kind  of  lower  paradise, 
where  the  Egyptians  reside  who  did  not  perish 
at  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  regarded  as  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mendseans,  since  Pharaoh  had  been 
high  priest  and  king  of  the  Mendseans.  Both 
worlds  are  surrounded  by  the  Yammd  rabba  d'siif, 
i.e.,  the  outer  sea. 

Man  consists  of  three  parts,  —  the  body,  or 
pagrd;  the  animal  soul,  or  rucha;  and  the  heaven- 
ly soul,  or  n's'ematd. 

They  consider  the  earth  as  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  years  old,  divided  into  seven 
epochs,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  planet. 
According  to  the  Sidrd  rabba,  the  human  race 
has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  water,  fire, 
sword,  pestilence  ;  only  one  couple  remaining  alive 
after  each  time.  At  the  time  of  Noah  (Nil),  the 
world  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
years  old.  After  him  rose  many  false  prophets. 
The  first  prophet  was  Abrahim,  Avho  came  six 
thousand  years  after  Noah,  when  the  sun  came  to 
reign  over  the  world.  Then  came  Mishd  (Moses) : 
in  his  time  the  Egyptians  had  the  true  religion. 
After  him  came  Shlimiin  (Solomon)  bar  Davith,  to 
whom  the  demons  yielded  obedience.  The  third 
false  prophet  is  Yishu  M'shiha,  a  sorcerer.  Forty- 
two  years  before  him  lived,  under  the  king  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  only  true  prophet,  Yahyd,  or  Yuhdnd  bar 
Z'karyd,  whose  mother  was  Enishbai  (Elizabeth)  ; 
Yahyd,  being  deceived  by  the  Messiah,  baptized 
him.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  Hibil  Zivd,  who 
already  preached  repentance  in  the  time  of  Nu. 
With  the  Messiah  and  John  the  Baptist  lived 
Anus  Uthra,  a  younger  brother  of  Hibil  Ziva,  who 
had  descended  from  heaven",  was  baptized  by 
Yahyd,  wrought  miracles,  healed  the  sick,  raised 
the  dead,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  crucifixion  of 
the  false  Messiah.  He  then  proclaimed  the  true 
religion ;  and,  before  his  return  to  the  world  of 
lights,  he  sent  three  hundred  and  sixty  prophets 
into  the  world  to  proclaim  his  teaching.  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  once  built  at  the  command  of 
Adunay,  and  which  the  Mendseans  call  Urashlam, 
i.e.,  the  devil  Ur  has  completed,  was  destroyed 
by  Anus,  while  the  Jews  were  dispersed  into  all 
the  world,  having  killed  John  the  Baptist.  The 
last  of  the  false  prophets  was  M'hanmd,  or  Ahnat 
bar  Bisbat.  There  will  be  none  after  him.  After 
four  thousand  or  five  thousand  years,  mankind 
will  again  be  destroyed  by  a  terrific  storm ;  but 
the  earth  will  be  again  repeopled  by  a  man  and 
a  woman  from  the  upper  world,  whose  descend- 
ants shall  dwell  on  earth  for  fifty  thousand  years 
in  piety  and  virtue.  Then  will  Ur  destroy  the 
earth  and  the  other  medium  worlds ;  and,  being 
burst  in  pieces,  will  fall  down  into  the  abyss  of 
darkness,  to  be  annihilated  there  with  all  worlds 
and  powers  of  darkness.  Then  the  universe  will 
become  a  realm  of  light,  enduring  forever. 

Ethics.  —  Ethical  sentences  from  the  Sidra 
d' Yahyd  were,  given  by  Lorsbach  I.e. 

Hierarchy.  —  There  are  three  different  degrees 
in   the   priesthood   among   the    Mendteans :    (1) 
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Sh'kanda,  or  deacon,  to  which  office  he  is  ordained 
at  the  age  of  nineteen :  having  served  for  one 
year  as  deacon,  he  becomes  (2)  Tarmidd,  or  priest, 
presbyter,  by  the  ordination  performed  through  a 
bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  two  priests.  The 
highest  degree  is  that  of  (3)  Ganziord,  i.e.,  "treas- 
urer," corresponding  to  our  "bishop."  Besides 
these  three  degrees,  there  is  yet  another  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  similar  to  that  of  patriarch  or 
pope,  that  of  the  ffish  arnmd,  who  is  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Women  are  also 
allowed  to  become  members  of  the  clergy  :  they 
must  be  virgins  at  their  entrance  into  the  diaco- 
nate.  In  order  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Tar- 
midd,  they  must  at  once  marry  a  priest  of  that 
order,  or  of  a  higher.  In  no  case  the  woman  can 
have  a  higher  title  than  her  husband.  The  official 
dress  of  the  priests  is  pure  white.  During  divine 
service  they  wear  on  the  right  fore-arm  the  tdgd, 
or  crown.  On  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
the  priests  wear  a  gilt,  and  the  bishops  a  golden, 
seal-ring,  bearing  the  inscription,  sum  jdvdr  zlvd, 
i.e.,  the  name  of  Ydodr  Zivd,  i.e.,  the  victorious 
Hibil  Zlvd  :  in  the  left  hand  they  carry  an  olive- 
branch.  They  must  always  be  barefooted  in 
exercising  their  functions. 

Rites.  — ■  The  most  important  of  all  religious 
ceremonies  is  the  masbatha,  or  baptism,  by  which 
they  receive  children  into  the  communion  of 
Subbd.  A  second  baptism  is  performed  on  sundry 
occasions,  and  a  third  during  the  five  days  of  the 
festival  of  baptism.  Besides  baptism,  they  have 
also  a  Pehld,  i.e.,  a  kind  of  Lord's  Supper.  To 
assure  an  entrance  into  the  upper  world  in  case 
of  a  sudden  death,  the  bishop  reads  betimes,  for 
such  as  desire,  the  masakta,  a  kind  of  mass  for  the 
departed. 

Churches,  or  ma'skend,  are  only  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  their  assistants ;  the  laymen  remain- 
ing in  the  entry.  The  churches  are  so  small  that 
only  a  few.persons  can  stand  in  them.  They  are 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flowing  water,  to  be  used 
for  baptism.  When  a  church  is  dedicated,  the 
priests  offer  up  a  dove. 

Sacred  Seasons.  —  Besides  Sunday,  they  cele- 
brate, (1)  The  Nauriiz  rabba,  or  New-Year's  Day, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  of  the  winter ; 
(2)  Dehwd  h'nind,  or  Ascension  Day,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  return  of  Hibil  Ziod  into  his  realm 
of  light ;  (3)  Marwdnd,  in  honor  of  the  Egyptians 
who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea;  (4)  Pantsha,  i.e., 
the  five  days  of  baptism,  during  which  time  all 
Mendaeans,  male  and  female,  must  bathe  them- 
selves three  times  every  day  in  the  river,  and  must 
wear  purely  white  dresses  ;  (5)  Dehwd  d'daimdnd, 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
Uhtrds ;  and  (6)  Kanshe  zahld,  or  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  Besides,  they  have  some  m'battal,  or 
fast-days. 

Calendar.  —  The  Mendaean  year  is  a  solar  year 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  divided 
into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.. 

Polygamy  is  advised  in  the  Great  Book,  but  at 
present  most  of  them  have  only  two  wives. 

Number.  —  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Men- 
daeans  still  numbered  about  twenty  thousand 
families:  at  present  their  number  is  very  small. 
Ihey  are  located  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
south  of  Bagdad,  and  in  various  cities  of  Chuzis- 
tan,  where  they  carry  on  the  trades  of  jewellers, 


blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.  They  do  not  out- 
wardly distinguish  themselves  from  the  Moham- 
medans among  whom  they  live. 

The  Sacred  Language  "of  the  Mendaeans  is  an 
Aramaic  dialect  very  much  akin  to  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Origin  and  Home  of  Mendozism. —  Mendseism 
originated  in  Babylonia,  and  is  descended  from 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Babylonians.  They 
are  not  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  though  they  often  speak  in  their  writings 
of  John  and  of  the  Jordan.  Manichseism  is 
nearest  akin  with  Mendaeism. 

Lit.  —  Matter  :  Histoire  du  gnosticisme,  Paris, 
1828,  ii.  394-422 ;  L.  E.  Burckhardt  :  Les  Nazo- 
re'ens  ou  Mandai-Jahja  (disciples  de  Jean),  Strass- 
bourg,  1S40  ;  Petermann,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  christl. 
Wissenschaft  u.  Leben,  1854,  No.  23  ;  1856,  No.  42  ; 
by  the  same,  Reisen  im  Orient  ;  Chwolsohx  : 
Die  Sabier  u.  dcr  Sabismus,  1856,  vol.  i.,  100-138  ; 
J.  M.  Chevalier  Lycklama  :  Voyages  en  Russie 
dans  la  Mesopotamie,  1868,  iii.  3,  4;  M.  N. 
Siouffi  :  Etudes  sur  la  religion  des  Soubbas  on 
Sabe'ens,  lews  dogmes,  lews  mozurs,  Paris,  1880; 
Theod.  Noldeke:  Manddische  Grammatik,H.a,]\e, 
1875;  [G.  Brunet  :  Les  Evanqiles  apocryphes,  pp. 
313-324,  Paris,  1863;  E.  Staffer,  art.  "Men- 
de'ens,"  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopedic  des 
Sciences  Religieuses  ;  E.  Babelon  :  Les  Mendaltes, 
lew   histoire   et   lews   doctrines    religieuses,    Paris, 

1882].  K.  KESSLER. 

MENDELSSOHN,  Moses,  b.  at  Dessau,  Sept.  6, 
1729;  d.  Jan.  4,  1786;  descended  from  a  poor 
Jewish  family,  and  studied  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud, Maimonides,  and  afterwards  modern  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  under  great  privations. 
In  1750  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Jewish  manufacturer  in  Berlin,  and  in  1754  book- 
keeper in  the  firm.  From  about  the  same  time 
date  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lessing, 
Nicolai,  Abbt,  etc.,  and  the  beginning  of  his  long 
and  varied  literary  activity.  His  Phazdon,  oder 
iiber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  (1767),  and  Mor- 
genstunden  (1787),  lectures  on  the  existence  of 
God  and  immortality,  procured  for  him  a  great 
name  as  a  philosopher,  and  were  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  But  his  ideas  as  well 
as  his  method  are  now  utterly  antiquated.  More 
interest  have  his  controversies  with  Lavater,  who 
wanted  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  but  com- 
pletely failed,  and  with  Jacobi,  who  had  accused 
Lessing  of  Spinozism  Of  lasting  merit  were  his 
efforts  for  the  elevation,  mental  and  moral,  of 
his  co-religionists  in  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Berlin.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  by  his  grandson,  Leipzig,  1843-45,  7  vols. 
His  life  was  written  by  Samuels,  London,  1822, 
and  by  Kayserling,  Berlin,  1862  ;  and  his  German 
writings  upon  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  apologet- 
ics, were  edited  by  Brasch,  Leipzig,  1880,  2  vols. 

MENDICANT  ORDERS,  or  BEGGING  FRI- 
ARS, is  the  general  designation  of  those  monastic 
orders,  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  took  their  vow 
of  poverty  in  earnest,  and  actually  existed  on  the 
alms  they  received.  They  were  four,  —the  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinian 
Hermits  ;  but  the  history  of  those  four  orders  and 
their  branches  shows  how  soon  their  poverty  be- 
came a  mere  deception,  and  their  beggary  a  base 
means  of  amassing  wealth. 
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ME'N!,  the  name  of  a  divinity,  probably  Baby- 
lonian, and  therefore  Shemitic,  mentioned  once 
in  the  Bible  (Isa.  lxv.  11  [margin  of  the  Author- 
ized Version:  the  text  has  "number"']).  The 
identification  of  it  with  the  Greek  moon-god,  M^y, 
or  goddess,  M^w/,  has  no  other  basis  than  simi- 
larity of  sound.  Better  it  is  to  refer  to  Manu, 
"  the  great,  the  reverser  of  fate,"  mentioned  by 
Lenormant  among  the  clii  minores  of  Babylon. 
Almost  certainly  Mani  is  the  same  as  Manat,  the 
name  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  pre-Moham- 
medan  Arabs.  Its  juxtaposition  to  Gad  in  Isa. 
lxv.  11,  margin,  has  led  to  the  happy  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  god  of  evil  fortune,  and  therefore 
to  be  adored  with  propitiatory  sacrifices.  See 
Schrader,  s.  c,  in  Riehm.    WOLF  BAUDISSIN". 

MENIUS,  Justus,  b.  at  Fulda,  Dec.  13,  1499 ; 
d.  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  11,  1558.  After  studying  for 
several  years  at  Erfurt  under  Mutianus,  Eoban 
Hess,  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  other  humanists,  he 
went  in  1519  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  joined 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  1523  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Miihlberg  near  Gotha,  in  1525 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Erfurt,  in 
1529  superintendent  of  Eisenach,  in  1546  super- 
intendent of  Gotha,  and  in  1556  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipzig.  He  was  very 
active  in  spreading  and  consolidating  the  Refor- 
mation in  Thuringia,  watched  with  special  care 
over  the  Anabaptists,  and  wrote  against  them 
Der  Widertaufer  Lehre  und  Geheimniss  widerlegt, 
1530,  and  Vom  Geist  der  Widertaufer,  1544,  which 
won  the  great  favor  of  Luther.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  somewhat  modified  edition  of  Luther's 
Small  Catechism,  which  continued  in  use  down  to 
the  present  century.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  much  troubled,  however,  by  his  controversies 
with  Amsdorf  and  Flacius.  See  his  life  by  G.  L. 
Schmidt,  Gotha,  1867,  2  vols.,  which  catalogues 
his  writings.  Oswald  schmidt. 

MENKEN,  Gottfried,  b.  at  Bremen,  May  29, 
1768;  d.  there  June  1,  1831.  The  first  religious 
impressions  he  received  from  the  works  of  Jacob 
Boh  me ;  and  consequently,  when  in  1788  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Jena,  he  felt  almost  dis- 
gusted at  the  flat  rationalism  there  prevailing. 
In  1790  he  went  to  Uuisburg;  and  there  he  felt 
somewhat  more  at  home,  especially  on  account  of 
his  intercourse  with  some  pietist  families.  It  was, 
however,  neither  pietism  nor  mysticism  which 
became  the  informing  power  in  his  character, 
but  a  kind  of  evangelicalism  which  developed 
from  his  friendship  with  Hasenkampf  and  Kol- 
lenbusch,  and  which  brought  him  in  decided  op- 
position, not  only  to  philosophy  (he  called  Kant 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  men  living)  and 
theology  (he  said  even  of  Lavater  and  Jung- 
Stilling,  that  they  had  sacrificed  to  Satan),  but 
also  to  the  abstract  infatuations  of  the  mystics 
and  the  self-sufficiency  and  self-complacency  of 
the  pietists.  In  1793  he  published  his  Beitrag  zur 
Ddmonologie,  against  Professor  Grimm  of  Duis- 
burg,  and  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  Uedem 
near  Cleve  ;  and  in  1794  he  removed,  to  a  similar 
position,  to  Francfort,  where  he  published  his 
Gliwk  und  Sieg  der  Gottlosen  against  the  French 
demagogues.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Wetzlar,  and  in  1802  pastor  in  his  native  city 
of  Bremen.  In  both  places  he  produced  a  deep 
impression,  and  exercised  a  wide  influence  by  his 


preaching;  and  to  this  latter  period  of  his  life 
belong  also  his  principal  writings  (Betrachtunqen 
ilber  das  Evangelium  Mattliai,  vol.  i.,  1S09,  vol.  ii. 
1822,  Blicke  in  das  Leben  des  Apostels  Paulw),  and 
several  collections  of  sermons.  A  collected  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Bremen,  1860,  in  7  vols. 
His  life  was  written  by  C.  H.  Gildemeister,  Bre- 
men, 1861,  2  vols.;  see  also  A,  Ritschl:  Geschichte 
d.  Pietisnius,  Bonn,  1880.         PH.  E.  haenohen. 

MENNAS  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  536  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  instead 
of  the  Monophysite  Antimus,  and  was  the  first 
Eastern  patriarch  who  was  consecrated  by  a 
Roman  pope.  But  this  cordial  relation  proved 
fatal  to  the  patriarch.  When  the  Three-Chapter 
controversy  broke  out,  he  sided  with  the  emperor, 
and  the  Pope  conseauently  deposed  him  Mennas 
submitted,  however,  and  died  shortly  after,  552. 

MENNO  SIMONS,  b.  at  Witmarsum,  a  village 
in  Friesland,  1492 ;  d.  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein, 
Jan.  13,  1559.  The  dates  often  met  with  in  Ger- 
man works  on  the  subject  (1505-61),  and  those 
often  met  with  in  Dutch  works  (1496-1561),  are 
mistakes  due  to  the  anonymous  bungler,  who  in 
1619  published  the  Uitgang  en  bekeering  van.Menno 
Simons.  In  1515  or  1516  Menno  was  ordained 
and  priest,  appointed  vicar  or  subpastor  at  Ping- 
jum,  near  Witmarsum.  He  entertained,  even  at 
that  time,  grave  doubts  with  respect  to  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  ;  but  for  a  time  he  tried 
to  drive  them  away  as  temptations  of  the  devil. 
He  finally  sought  refuge  with  the  Bible,  which 
he  had  hitherto  shunned  as  a  dangerous  seducer; 
and  the  effect  of  his  study  was,  that  he  very  soon 
acquired  the  fame  of  being  an  evangelical  preach- 
er. In  1531  he  was  removed  as  pastor  to  Wit- 
marsum. In  that  year  the  burning  at  the  stake 
of  Sicke  Freerks,  for  holding  Anabaptist  views, 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  led  Menno  into 
investigations  which  resulted  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the 
writings  of  Luther,  Butzer,  and  Bullinger,  gave 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  validity  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Many  were  led  by  his  preaching  to  leave 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church :  he  himself,  how- 
ever, still  remained  in  his  office  as  priest;  and 
when,  in  1534,  Jan  Matthijszoon's  book,  Van  der 
ivrake,  was  spread  over  all  Friesland,  Menno  wrote 
against  it,  —  Bewijs  uit  de  H.  ScJiriften  dot  J  C. 
is  de  rechte.  beloofle  David,  etc.  Nevertheless,  in 
1535  a  swarm  of  fanatic  Anabaptists  forcibly 
took  possession  of  the  monastery  Blcemkamp,  and 
it  came  to  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Frisian 
governor,  in  which  most  of  the  enthusiasts,  and 
among  them  Menno's  own  brother,  were  killed. 
Jan.  12,  1536,  Menno  resigned  his  office,  left  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  began  to  preach 
secretly  to  the  brethren  who  gathered  around 
him,  though  not  so  secretly  that  the  Inquisition 
did  not  notice  it. 

In  August,  1536,  delegates  from  various  Ana- 
baptist congregations  assembled  at  Bockholt  in 
Westphalia.  All  parties  present  agreed  with  re- 
spect to  the  questions  of  infant  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  free-will 
and  grace,  etc. ;  but  great  dissension  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  questions  of  marriage  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Those  from  Minister  and  Baten- 
burg  defended  polygamy ;  while  the  Melchiorites 
and  Obbenites  condemned  it  as  adultery,  and  even 
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demanded  divorce  if  one  of  the  married  couple 
did  not  belong  to  the  brethren.  Again :  the  Ob- 
benites  held  that  no  other  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  to  be  expected  on  earth  than  that  which 
already  existed  under  the  form  of  persecution 
and  suffering  to  all  the  faithful ;  while  the  Mel- 
chiorites  hoped  that  an  entirely  new  state  of 
affairs  would  soon  be  established  by  a  new  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  accompanied  by  new 
prophets  and  apostles  with  many  wonders  and 
miracles ;  and  those  from  Minister  and  Batenburg 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  this  new  state 
of  affairs  must  be  and  should  be  introduced  by 
force  of  arms.  David  Joris  understood  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  discord  :  in  December  he  had 
his  first  visions.  The  Obbenites  tried  to  resist 
the  general  fermentation,  and  sent  six  or  eight 
representatives  to  Menno  to  induce  him  to  assume 
the  office  of  "  elder  "  among  them.  After  much 
hesitation  he  consented ;  and  he  became  a  bless- 
ing to  the  brethren.  Pious  and  conscientious 
himself,  he  demanded  the  strictest  morals  in  the 
congregations ;  and  with  powerful  hand  he  kept 
down  any  outburst  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism. 
From  1537  to  1541  he  resided  in  Groeningen ;  but, 
when  a  price  was  put  on  his  head,  he  removed 
first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  various  places  in 
North  Holland,  and  finally  settled  at  Emden  in 
East  Friesland,  in  1543,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  John  a  Lasco  in  order  to  hold  a  public 
disputation  with  him  on  the  various  Anabaptist 
issues. 

Menno  was  not  an  original  genius.  His  doc- 
trinal system  was  completely  borrowed  from  the 
brethren.  But  he  was  eminently  clear  (the  charge 
of  obscurity  is  entirely  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  wrote  many  of  his  tracts  in  "  Oostersch,''  a 
Low-German  dialect,  from  which  they  afterwards 
were  translated  into  Dutch  in  a  very  bungling 
way),  and  his  ideas  always  clothed  themselves 
in  a  simple  and  impressive  form.  Nor  was  he  a 
great  and  imposing  character.  He  was  often 
hesitating,  not  so  much  from  weakness,  though, 
as  from  humility.  But,  when  the  decision  was 
taken,  he  was  firm  and  persevering.  By  his  fre- 
quent and  searching  visitations  he  exercised  great 
influence.  From  Emden  he  was  compelled  to 
move  in  1545,  as  Charles  the  Fifth  peremptorily 
demanded  the  Anabaptists  expelled  from  Fries- 
land.  He  found  a  temporary  refuge  at  Cologne, 
but  settled  finally,  in  1546,  at  Oldeslohe.  There 
he  gathered  a  number  of  brethren,  and  established 
a  printing-press ;  but  most  of  his  time  he  spent 
in  travelling  from  one  congregation  to  another, 
making  visitations.  By  his  literary  activity  he 
also  exercised  great  influence.  Besides  a  number 
of  devotional  tracts  and  apologetical  and  polemi- 
cal treatises,  he  published  the  Fondamentboek, 
1539  (in  which  he  expounded  his  views  of  grace, 
conversion,  faith,  baptism, etc.,  and  warned  against 
the  "perverse  sects,"  the  "  Davidjorists,"  and  other 
uproarious  Anabaptists)  and  the  Klare  beantwoord- 
tng  over  eene  Schrift  van  Gellius  Faber,  1556,  an 
apology  of  his  whole  doctrinal  system.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1562, 
and  was  translated  into  High  German  in  1575. 
A  more  complete  edition,  under  the  title  of  Som- 
™ane,  appeared  in  1601  in .  two  volumes,  one 
still  more  complete,  under  the  title  Opera  Menno 
Simons,  also  called  the  Groot  Sommarie,  in  folio, 
41-11 


in  1646,  and  the  latest  and  best,  1681.     But  there 
lacks  a  satisfactory  edition. 

Lit.  —  The  best  information  on  his  life  is 
found  in  his  own  notes  accompanying  his  apology 
against  Gellius  Faber.  Biographies  of  him  were 
written  by  Nik.  Meinderts  van  Blesdyk  (in 
Doopsgezinde  Bydragen,  1864-81),  F.  G.  Kettner 
(in  Latin,  Leipzig,  1696),  A.  M.  Cramer  (in 
Dutch,  1837),  C.  Harder  (1846),  B.  C.  Roonen 
(in  German,  1848),  and  N.  Browne  (in  English, 
Philadelphia,  1853).     Cramer's  is  by  far  the  best 

one.  DE  HOOP  SCHEFFER. 

MENNONITES  is  the  name  of  those  evangeli- 
cal Christians,  who  with  respect  to  constitution, 
discipline,  baptism,  oath,  military  service,  etc., 
agree  with  Menno  Simons.  The  name  they  re- 
ceived in  the  Netherlands,  where  formerly  the 
so-called  "Doopsgezinde"  belonged  to  them;  but 
the  views  originated  in  Switzerland.  At  present 
they  have  congregations  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  North  America. 

In  1525  Grebel  and  Manz,  who  were  members 
of  Zwingli's  congregation,  but  felt  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  considered  his  lack  of  consistency, 
formed  an  independent  congregation  in  Zurich, 
in  which  baptism  was  administered  only  after 
confession.  See  E.  Egli  :  Die  Zixricher  Wider- 
taufer,  1878.  Though  they  designated  infant  bap- 
tism as  a  most  horrible  invention  of  the  Devil 
and  the  Pope,  they  generally  laid  less  stress  on 
doctrines  than  on  practice.  They  banished  from 
their  worship  all  features  not  found  in  the  apos- 
tolical church ;  they  rejected  a  paid  clergy,  tithes, 
the  holding  of  civil  offices,  the  use  of  the  sword, 
the  oath,  etc. ;  they  wanted  to  re-introduce  into  the 
community  the  apostolical  ban,  community  of 
property,  etc.  It  is  possible  that  they  inherited 
several  of  those  views  from  earlier  mediaeval  sects, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Waldenses  (see  J.  Mehrning  : 
Der  heiligen  Tauff  Historie,  1647)  ;  but  there  is  no 
proof.  Very  soon,  fanaticism  developed  among 
them  ;  and  the  wild  extravagances  of  Thomas 
Miinzer  and  Carlstadt  gave  the  civil  authorities 
a  welcome  occasion  to  employ  harsh  measures 
also  against  the  peaceful  and  harmless.  Persecu- 
tion was  instituted,  and  continued  throughout 
the  whole  sixteenth  century  :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  it  reached  its  culmination.  In 
1635  the  magistrate  of  Zurich  undertook  to  com- 
pel the  Mennonites  by  force  to  enter  the  Re- 
formed Church.  They  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  their  property  was  confiscated.  Schaffhausen, 
Bern,  and  Basel  joined  hand  with  Zurich,  and 
great  cruelties  were  perpetrated.  Bern  sold  a 
number  of  its  Mennonites  as  slaves  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  used  them  on  his  galleys.  In 
the  course  of  about  seventy  years,  all  Mennonites 
were  expelled  from  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  St. 
Gall.  In  Basel,  Bern,  and  Neufchatel  they  lived 
on  in  concealment  until  the  persecution  stopped 
(about  1710).  During  the  persecution,  however, 
a  split  took  place  among  them ;  and  they  were 
divided  into  two  fractions,  —  Obere-  and  Untere- 
Mennonites.  The  former  followed  the  elder, 
Jakob  Ammon,  who  demanded  a  most  rigorous 
exercise  of  the  ban,  and  utterly  repudiated  the 
use  of  buttons  and  the  practice  of  shaving :  the 
latter  followed  the  elder,  Hans  Reist,  who  held 
milder  views  with  respect  to  the  ban,  and  consid- 
ered the  buttons  and  the  beard  as  adiaphora. 
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The  German  Mennonites  live  in  Alsace  (espe- 
cially in  the  Vosges), — thirteen  congregations 
in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate ;  eleven  in  Baden ;  in 
Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Nassau;  in  Neu- 
wied,  Crefeld,  Cleve,  Goch,  and  Emmerich  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  three  congregations 
in  East  Friesland;  seventeen  in  Lithuania;  six 
in  Poland;  one  in  Galicia;  in  Hamburg,  Danzig, 
Elbeny,  and  Konigsberg.  See  Afr.  Michiels  : 
Les  anabaptistes  dans  les  Vosges ;  Hunzingee  :  Re- 
ligions-, Kirchen-,  unci  Schulwesen  der  Mennoniten 
in  Baden,  1830 ;  Gruneisen  :  Mennoniten  in 
Wiirtemberg,  1847 ;  Winter  :  Geschichte  der  bai- 
rischen  Widertaufer,  1849;  Wolsey:  Die  Wider- 
tdufer,  inMahren,  1850. — The  French  Mennonites 
have  congregations  in  Nancy,  Toul,  and  Franche- 
Comte.  —  The  Russian  Mennonites,  numbering 
about  20,000  souls,  and  settled  in  about  50  colo- 
nies in  the  circles  of  Chortitz,  Molotshna,  Maria- 
pol,  and  Samara,  are  all  of  German  descent.  On 
the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  they  emigrated  to 
Russia,  mostly  from  Lithuania,  and  founded  a 
number  of  flourishing  agricultural  colonies,  espe- 
cially in  the  Crimea.  But  an  edict  of  June  4, 
1871,  bereft  them  of  their  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  giving  them,  however,  a  term  of  ten 
years  in  which  to  arrange  their  affairs ;  and  in 
1873  no  less  than  thirty  families  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  followed  in  the  next  years  by  a 
considerably  larger  number.  See  D.  von  Schlat- 
ter :  Reisen  nacli  dem  siidlichen  Russlarid ;  and 
A.  Petzholdt:  Reise  im  westl.  und  sildl.  Russ- 
land.  —  The  American  Mennonites  number  about 
200,000  souls,  of  whom  150,000  are  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  25,000  in  Canada.  Driven 
away  by  the  persecutions  in  Switzerland  and  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  and  allured  by  the 
promise  of  perfect  religious  freedom  which  Wil- 
liam Penn  held  out  to  them,  the  Mennonites  very 
early  began  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  found- 
ed their  first  settlement  at  Germantown,  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1683.  In  America  they  retained 
the  distinction  between  Obere  and  Untere  Mennon- 
ites. The  latter,  by  far  the  largest  division,  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Old  Mennon- 
ites, and  has  again  sent  forth  the  following 
branches  :  Preformed  Mennonites,  or  Herrians  (that 
is,  followers  of  Johann  Herr),  1811;  New  Mennon- 
ites, 1847,  who  in  1872  founded  a  theological 
seminary  at  Wadsworth ;  and  Evangelical  Mennon- 
ites, 1856.  [For  further  information,  see  Tun- 
kers.]  —  This  frequent  branching-off  into  minor 
individual  divisions  must  not  be  considered  a 
token  of  a  specially  rapid  development.  Wherever 
the  Mennonites  have  settled,  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
habits  and  the  honesty  of  all  their  dealings.  But, 
looking  clown  upon  all  knowledge  as  merely  secu- 
lar and  profane  wisdom,  they  consider  theology 
not  only  as  something  superfluous,  but  even  as 
something  pernicious.  Consequently  they  stand 
to-day  where  they  stood  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  doctrinal  development  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  See  Hoekstra:  Beginzelen  en  leer  der 
oude  Doopsgezinde. 

In  the  _  Netherlands  the  brotherhood  found  in 
Menno  Simons  so  able  a  defender  of  their  views 
(1537),  that  he  naturally  became  their  leader,  and 
they  adopted  his  name.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  organization  was 


the  independent  congregation,  and  no  other  rela- 
tion than  that  of  simple  brotherhood  existed  be- 
tween the  various  congregations,  great  differences 
could  not  fail  to  arise.  It  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  in  Switzerland,  the  question  of  the  ban  which 
produced  the  first  and  the  most  radical  split.  At 
the  convention  of  Wismar  (1554),  one  fraction  of 
the  brotherhood  adopted  the  ban  in  its  most  rigor- 
ous form,  declaring,  that,  according  to  Matt,  xviii. 
17  and  1  Cor.  v.  11,  excommunication  dissolved 
every  relation  of  human  life,  even  that  between 
husband  and  wife  and  that  between  parents  and 
children;  while  another  fraction,  called  Water- 
landers,  from  their  location  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  held  that  excommunication  affect- 
ed no  other  relation  but  that  to  the  church.  The 
rigorous  party  was  again  divided  into  Vlamingen 
and  Frisians :  the  Vlamingen,  into  Old  Vlamin- 
gen and  Contrahuiskopers ;  and  the  Frisians,  into 
Hard  and  Soft  Frisians.  But  the  necessity  of 
drawing  up  confessions  (the  Concepts  of  Cologne, 
1591 ;  that  of  thirty-three  articles  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  1617;  the  Bekenntnis  vom  Olz- 
iceig,  1627;  that  of  Jan  Cents,  1630;  and  that  of 
Adrian  Corneliszoon,  1632)  once  more  united  the 
whole  party  ;  and  they  retained  the  name  of 
"  Mennonites."  Quite  otherwise  with  the  Water- 
landers.  Their  milder  views,  and  their  aversion 
to  all  doctrinal  controversies,  drew  them  nearer 
to  the  State  Church.  They  dropped  the  name  of 
Mennonites,  and  called  themselves  simply  Doops- 
gezinde. After  the  cessation  of  persecution,  in 
1581,  they  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  pro- 
tected by  the  State ;  and  in  1672  they  were  for- 
mally recognized.  They  generally  chose  their 
preachers  among  their  learned  men,  —  physicians 
and  lawyers ;  but  in  1735  they  founded  at  Amster- 
dam a  theological  seminary,  which  in  1811  was 
considerably  extended,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  About  1700,  their  number  was  160,000  ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
had  decreased  to  30,000.  At  present  there  are 
127  congregations,  consisting  of  47,000  members, 
and  settled  principally  in  the  provinces  of  North 
Holland  and  Friesland.     See  Tunkers. 

Lit.  —  H.  Schyn:  Historia  Mennonitarum,  1723; 
Starck  :  Geschichte  der  Taufe  und  Taufgesinnten, 
1789;  Bloupet  ten  Cate:  Geschiedenis  d.  Doops- 
gezinten,  1839-47,  5  vols.      DE  HOOP  SCHEFFER. 

MENOLOCION,  in  the  Greek  Church,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Calendarium  and  Martyrologium  of 
the  Latin  Church,  and  contains  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  festivals  celebrated  throughout  the  year 
in  honor  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  together  with 
short  notices  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  person 
in  question,  etc.  See  the  art.  Menaiox,  and 
Allatius  :  De  libris  Grcecorum,  83-86.  The  most 
interesting  specimens  of  this  kind  of  books  are 
the  Menologium  Basilianum  (Urbini,  1727),  and 
Calendarium  eccleske  Constant inopolitance  (Rome, 
1788,  2  vols.).  GASS. 

MENOT,  Michel,  d.  1518;  a  French  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Cordeliers;  lived  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Fran- 
cis I. ;  taught  theology  in  one  of  the  establish- 
ments of  his  order  in  Paris,  and  acquired  a  kind 
of  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  his  sermons  offering 
the  most  extreme  instances  of  the  style  called 
"  Macaronic ; "  Latin  and  French,  serious  thoughts, 
and  open  indecencies,  etc.,  being  mixed  with  each 
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other.  Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been 
printed.  The  most  characteristic  is  that  entitled 
Sermones  quadragesimales  Paris,  1519. 

MENSES  PAPALES  (papal  months)  denotes 
the  rioht  of  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  those  benefices 
which  become  vacant  during  certain  months. 
The  term,  however,  is  not  synonymous  with  alter- 
nalica  mensium.  The  latter  expression  refers  sim- 
ply to  an  exception  from  the  common  rule ;  the 
eight  papal  months  being  reduced  to  six  in  favor 
of  those  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops  who 
reside  in  their  dioceses.  The  months  thus  re- 
served for  the  Pope  are  always  the  uneven,  — 
January,  March,  etc.,  —  whence  the  expression 
"  uneven  months  "  in  the  sense  of  "  papal  months." 
This  peculiar  right  of  the  Pope  arose  from  a  cus- 
tom, prevalent  already  in  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  which  the  Pope  recommended  a  cer- 
tain clerk  to  a  certain  office.  If  the  papal  letter 
of  recommendation  (preces)  was  left  unheeded,  it 
was  followed  by  a  mandatum  de  providendo,  and 
this  again  by  literal  monitorial,  praiceplorioz,  and 
execulorke,  until  the  vacancy  was  filled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  Pope  began  to  issue  mandata  de  provi- 
dendo, not  only  for  vacant  benefices,  but  also  for 
benefices  which  were  not  vacant ;  and  great  con- 
fusion and  corruption  were  the  natural  results  of 
such  a  practice.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  tried  in  vain  to  restore  order ;  but,  by  the 
concordat  of  Vienna  (1448),  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  months  were  divided,  and  the 
uneven  reserved  for  the  Pope.  At  present,  the 
right,  though  not  altogether  extinguished,  exists 
only  in  certain  countries  and  under  certain  modi- 
fications. MEJEB. 

MENTZER,  Balthasar,  b.  at  Allendorf  in  Hesse, 
Feb.  27,  1565 ;  d.  at  Marburg,  Jan.  6,  1627.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg 
in  1596,  but  removed  to  Giessen  in  1605,  as  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  landgrave's  plan 
of  establishing  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hesse. 
After  the  closing,  however,  of  the  university  of 
Giessen,  in  1625,  he  returned  to  Marburg.  He 
was  an  ardent  champion  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
and  sustained  numerous  controversies  in  its  be- 
half with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformed. 
His  Opera  Theologica  Latina  were  collected  in  two 
volumes  (Francfort,  1669)  by  his  son,  Balthasar 
Mentzer  (b.  at  Giessen,  May  14,  1614;  d.  at 
Darmstadt,  July  28,  1679),  who,  like  the  father, 
was  a  stanch  Lutheran,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Marburg.  GASS. 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY,  a  school  of 
philosophy  and  theology  which  took  its  rise,  about 
the  year  1836,  in  Marshall  College  and  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  at  that  time  located  at  Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  This  title  was  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  village,  and  first  applied  by  oppo- 
nents, as  indicating  a  novel  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful system  of  speculation  in  American  Protestant- 
ism. It  grew  out  of  the  contact  between  the 
modern  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  and 
Anglo-American  church  life,  and  quickened  the 
^erman  Reformed  Church  to  new  activity.  That 
church  was  just  then  awaking  fr0m  a  state  of 
comparative  stagnation,  and  passing  from  the 
German  to  the  English  language.  In  this  un- 
avoidable process  of  transition,  she  was  in  danger 


of  losing  her  historical  identity,  and  dissolving 
into  other  denominations.  The  Mercersburg 
system  saved  her  historical  church  life,  but  trans- 
formed and  adapted  it  to  the  condition  and  voca- 
tion of  a  new  country.  It  produced  considerable 
fermentation  and  controversy,  which  affected  also 
the  Lutheran  and  other  neighboring  churches, 
but  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  though  its  fruits 
remain.  The  movement  has  three  phases.  The 
first  was  philosophical  (from  1836  to  1843) :  the 
second  was  theological,  and  turned  chiefly  on 
the  church  question  (1843-58)  :  the  third  was 
liturgical  (from  1858  to  1866).  The  liturgical 
movement  began  at  the  synod  of  Norristown,  in 
1847 ;  but  the  liturgy  was  not  published  till  1858. 

The  man  who  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  this 
school  of  thought  was  the  Rev.  F  A.  Raucli, 
Ph.D.,  first  president  of  Marshall  College  (founded 
in  1835),  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  theologian 
Dr.  Daub,  in  Heidelberg,  and  a  ripe  scholar  of 
varied  culture.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a 
political  refugee.  Well  acquainted  with  German 
and  Scotch  systems  of  philosophy,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  deficiencies  and  merits  of  each,  he  con- 
ceived the  purpose  of  uniting  the  best  qualities  of 
both  in  an  advanced  system,  which  he  proposed 
to  call  "  Anglo-German  philosophy."  His  method 
of  thought  was  internal  and  organic,  in  distinction 
from  the  external  and  mechanical  method.  It 
was  internal,  in  that  he  reflected  upon  a  subject 
from  its  principle  to  its  mode  of  action  and  con- 
sequences, and  regarded  the  parts  of  a  whole  as 
being  a  unity  by  the  operation  of  an  immanent 
law,  not  as  held  together  by  forces  outside  of 
itself;  and  organic,  because  the  living  individual 
furnished  the  governing  idea,  or  type,  for  inquiry 
in  psychology,  in  ethics,  in  religion,  and  in  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  For  example,  im- 
agination, memory,  and  will  are  not  related  like 
the  parts  of  a  mechanism,  but  are  the  members 
or  organs  of  a  living  unit,  being  vitally  connected, 
like  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  heart  and  the  lungs, 
of  the  human  body.  Rauch's  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  his  premature  death,  but  the  seed- 
thoughts  sown  by  him  yielded  a  rich  harvest. 

With  Rauch,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W  Nevin, 
called  from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Allegheny,  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  became 
associated  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Somewhat  pre- 
pared by  his  own  independent  studies  for  a  transi- 
tion into  the  bosom  of  a  German  church,  he  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  genius  and  the  genetic 
method  of  Rauch.  His  new  vocation  led  him  to 
study  more  fully  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
the  history  of  the  Continental  Reformation,  and 
modern  German  philosophy  and  theology.  R;uich 
died  in  April,  1841.  Nevin  became  the  second 
president  of  Marshall  College.  Two  years  later 
the  Reformed  Church  called  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
bv  birth  a  Swiss,  from  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  had  just  begun  to  lecture,  to  the  chair 
of  church  history  and  exegesis  in  Mercersburg. 
Arriving  in  the  summer  of  1814,  young  and 
enthusiastic,  he  entered  with  freedom  into  the 
theological  life  then  pulsating  in  the  Mercers- 
burg institutions,  and  gave  fresh  impulse  to  its 
growth  by  the  publication  of  his  inaugural  address 
on  the  Principle  of  Protestantism  (1845).  Raucli, 
Nevin,  and    Schaff   were   alike  conversant  with 
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philosophy  and  theology;  but  Rauch  excelled 
chiefly  in  the  former,  and  Nevin  in  the  latter;  while 
Schaff  was  by  predilection  a  church  historian, 
filled  with  love  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  the 
future, — an  advocate  of  progressive  development. 
Complementing  each  other  reciprocally,  these 
three  scholars  developed  the  ideas  of  Mercersburg 
theology  in  different  ways.  Dr.  Nevin  discussed 
the  questions  concerning  the  church  and  the  sac- 
raments. Turning  to  Cyprian  and  the  Nicene  age, 
he  represented  the  contrast  between  the  church 
idea  then  extant  and  the  sect  system  of  our  cen- 
tury, but  aimed  chiefly  to  show  that  the  Oxford 
Tractarian  theory  of  repristination  was  histori- 
cally untenable,  and  would  lead  logically  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  Papacy,  which  in  some  respects 
was  an  improvement  on  Nicene  and  ante-Nicene 
Christianity.  On  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  he 
reproduced  the  anti-Zwinglian  and  anti-Lutheran 
conception  of  John  Calvin,  which  he  held  to  be 
the  true  Reformed  doctrine.  Schaff,  in  his  Prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  vindicated  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  basis  of  historical  devel- 
opment, in  decided  opposition  to  Romanism  and 
Puseyism  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  to  rational- 
ism and  sectarianism  on  the  other.  Their  attitude 
towards  opinions  then  current  provoked  the  charge 
of  Romanizing  tendencies  against  the  Mercers- 
burg school ;  yet,  at  the  very  time,  Nevin  was 
dealing  heavy  blows  against  Rome  in  his  articles 
on  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review ,  and  Schaff,  in 
his  treatise,  What  is  Church  History?  justified 
and  defended  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  preceding  ages,  and 
the  main  current  of  modern  Christianity.  The 
Mercersburg  school  was  also  charged  with  tran- 
scendentalism and  mysticism,  but  all  these 
charges  have  gradually  subsided.  Among  the 
expounders  and  defendants  of  the  school  must  be 
mentioned  Drs.  Wolf  (d.  1872),  Harbaugh  (d. 
1867),  Higbee,  Gerhart,  Apple,  Cast,  and  many 
other  graduates  of  the  college  and  seminary  of 
Mercersburg.  The  chief  opponents  within  the 
German  Reformed  Church  were  Dr.  Berg,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Bomberger, 
who  headed  the  anti-liturgical  movement  since 
1858.  A  regular  heresy  trial  was  held  at  the 
synod  of  York  in  1845,  and  again  at  two  subse- 
quent synods ;  but  in  each  case  the  Mercersburg 
professors  were  acquitted  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote. 

We  shall  state  in  brief  compass,  not  in  the  his- 
torical, but  in  logical  order,  the  points  of  doctrine 
which  were  at  issue  in  these  controversies. 

1.  Mercersburg  theology  taught  that  the  divine- 
human  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  primordial 
truth  of  Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and 
redemption.  From  the  Christ-idea,  as  the  fun- 
damental principle,  are  to  be  developed  all  scrip- 
tural doctrines.  Issue  was  taken  with  the  high 
Calvinistic  principle  of  a  twofold  unconditional 
predestination,  as  well  as  with  the  contrary  Armin- 
ian  principle  of  freewill,  and  no  less  decidedly, 
also,  with  the  Roman  system,  which  starts  from 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  and  central- 
ized organization.  Neither  the  sovereign  will  of 
God,  nor  the  natural  freedom  of  man,  nor  an  infal- 
lible church  or  pope,  can,  according  to  Scripture, 
be  the  starting-point  in  theological  science.  Mer- 
cersburg was  the  first  theological  school  in  Ameri- 


ca which  propounded  and  vindicated  what  has 
since  been  called  the  "  Christocentric "  idea  of 
Christianity. 

2.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
is  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  a  regenerate 
human  race.  Born  in  him  and  of  him,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  believers  are  his  members.  He,  glori- 
fied in  heaven,  and  they,  though  still  in  the  flesh 
on  earth,  together  constitute  one  mystical  body,  a 
spiritual  organism.  This  is  the  Christian  Church, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  Of  supernatural 
origin,  invested  with  divine  authority,  possessing 
spiritual  powers  adequate  to  the  fulfiment  of  her 
mission,  instinct  with  heavenly  life,  and  destined 
to  overcome  her  enemies,  she  is  the  communion 
in  which  men  may  obtain  salvation  and  eternal 
life.  The  Church,  extending  through  all  ages,  and 
destined  to  embrace  all  nations,  is  ever  identical 
with  herself,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism ;  yet  as.  she  is  not  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, but  a  vital  whole,  she  is  organized,  and 
she  perpetuates  her  spiritual  organization,  agreea- 
bly to  the  laws  of  human  life.  Her  history  re- 
sembles the  history  of  an  individual  man.  The 
Church  begins  her  life  in  infancy:  she  passes, 
by  growth,  through  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  by  successive  stages  develops  toward 
the  strength  and  maturity  of  manhood.  Differ- 
ent phases  of  the  fulness  of  her  spiritual  life, 
including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus  and  eccle- 
siastical polity,  appear  at  different  epochs  in  her 
wonderful  history.  Hence  no  statements  of  doc- 
trine formulated  in  any  past  age  need  be  final, 
and  no  form  of  organization  can  be  fixed  and 
unchangeable.  But  the  Church  modifies  doc- 
trinal formulas  according  to  her  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  adjusts  her 
organization  to  the  advanced  status  of  her  life 
and  to  her  altered  connections  with  the  world. 
On  this  principle,  Mercersburg  could  recognize 
propriety  and  wisdom  in  the  papal  hierarchy  of 
mediaeval  Romanism,  and  yet  affirm  the  necessity 
of  the  Reformation,  and  vindicate  the  validity  of 
the  auti-hierarchical  organizations  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches. 

This  idea  was  at  war  with  the  prevalent  notion 
that  the  Church  is  a  voluntary  society  of  Christian 
individuals,  organized  for  their  common  spiritual 
good,  and  with  the  opinion  that  the  orthodox 
confessions  of  the  Reformation  are  as  fully  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  the  nineteenth, 
as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  cen 
tury.  Since  the  controversy  closed,  a  great  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  attitude  of  evangelical 
denominations.  The  uncharitable  judgments  on 
the  Roman  Church  are  moderated ;  and  the  ten- 
dency to  union  is  spreading  in  proportion  as  the 
various  branches  of'  the  Church  by  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  past  become  acquainted, 
and  learn  to  appreciate  each  other. 

3.  An  elevated  conception  of  the  Church  in- 
volved a  corresponding  estimate  of  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  the  ministry.  Christ  perpetuates  his 
mediatorial  office  by  an  order  of  chosen  men,  who, 
by  the  laying-on  of  hands,  are  duly  invested  with 
divine  authority  to  speak  in  his  name,  to  dispense 
the  sacraments,  and  to  bear  rule  as  undershep- 
herds  over  the  flock.  At  the  same  time,  Mercers- 
burg always  taught  the  general  priesthood  of  the 
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laity  and  the  equality  of  ministers,  and  therefore 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Anglican  High-Church 
movement,  which  rests  on  the  theory  of  an  exter- 
nal episcopal  succession,  and  a  sacerdotal  view  of 
the  ministry.  The  constitution  and  polity  of  the 
Reformed  Church  are  essentially  Presbyterian. 

4.  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  being  of  divine  appointment,  are  not 
empty  forms,  but  the  significant  signs  and  seals 
of  God's  covenant  with  us.  They  are  means  of 
grace  which  become  efficacious  by  faith  alone. 
By  baptism,  the  subject  is  received  into  the  cove- 
nant. The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  commemoration 
of  the  once  crucified  but  now  glorified  Christ, 
and  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood, 
wherein,  by  the  impartation  of  his  own  divine- 
human  fulness,  he  nourishes  his  people  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  The  contrary  opinion,  which  then 
largely  prevailed  in  the  American  churches,  that 
baptism  is  only  the  empty  symbol  of  forgiveness 
and  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
merely  a  celebration  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
was  sharply  criticised.  This  positive  view  respect- 
ing sacramental  grace,  though  many  theologians 
were  repelled  by  it,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
strong  re-assertion  (so  Dr.  Nevin  persistently 
claimed,  and  demonstrated  by  historical  proofs 
against  Dr.  Hodge)  of  the  doctrine  advanced  and 
elaborated  by  John  Calvin,  and  embodied  in  all 
the  later  Reformed  confessions,  including  that  of 
Westminster. 

5.  Such  views  of  the  church,  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  sacraments,  involved  the  principle  of 
liturgical  worship.  Mercersburg  found  fault  with 
the  common  style  of  extemporaneous  public 
prayer,  and  advocated  a  revival  of  the  liturgical 
church-service  of  the  Reformation  period,  but  so 
modified  and  reproduced  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
existing  wants  of  Protestant  congregations.  The 
result  of  this  phase  of  Mercersburg  activity  was, 
"A  Liturgy;  or,  Order  of  Christian  Worship," 
prepared  by  a  committee  (Schaff,  Nevin,  Har- 
baugh,  Gerhart,  Apple,  Steiner,  and  others),  and 
published  in  Philadelphia,  1858 ;  a  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  which  was  subsequently  revised,  and 
issued  in  1866,  entitled  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Reformed  Church.  Both,  however,  are  merely 
optional,  and  not  intended  to  supersede  free 
prayer.  A  new  German  hymn-book  was  also 
prepared,  by  Dr.  Schaff,  in  1859,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally used  in  the  German  congregations  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

6.  Mercersburg  laid  special  stress  on  educa- 
tional religion,  particularly  on  the  diligent  instruc- 
tion of  the  baptized  youth.  By  Christian  teaching 
all  children  and  youth  were  to  be  led  to  Christ 
in  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith.  To  this  end, 
family  training,  the  teaching  of  the  catechism, 
and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  were 
adequate  means.  Hence  the  opposition  to  the 
"  anxious  bench  "  and  the  spasmodic  revival  sys- 
tem, which  for  a  time  had  widely  spread  in  the 
German  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  con- 
trary to  their  genius  and  history. 

These  prominent  features  are  all  logically  con- 
nected with  the  primordial  truth  that  the  Word 
made  flesh,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity.  The  essence  and  form  of 
doctrine  asserted  in  each  case  is  determined  by 
its  internal  relation  to  this  fundamental  principle. 


The  whole  movement  was  christological,  and  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  positive  evangelical  the- 
ology of  Protestant  Germany,  though  necessarily 
modified  by  American  surroundings  and  wants. 

In  1853  Marshall  College  was  removed  to  Lan- 
caster, Penn.,  and  united  with  Franklin  College. 
The  theological  seminary  followed  in  1871.  The 
appellative  Mercersburg,  therefore,  no  longer  sig- 
nifies any  local  relation.  The  name  has  been 
employed  in  this  article  to  denote  that  christolo- 
gical type  of  thought  which  originated  and  was 
developed  at  Mercersburg.  At  the  present  time, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Mercersburg 
school  are  no  longer  equally  distinctive,  because 
similar  christological  tendencies  have  since  sprung 
up,  and  taken  root  in  other  denominations  :  hence 
former  issues  have  been  superseded.  Instead  of 
antagonism  at  nearly  all  points,  there  is  now 
some  degree  of  living  sympathy  between  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  American  Protestantism  and 
schools  of  evangelical  theology.  Within  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  itself  the  two  parties 
which  for  years  were  divided  on  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship have  been  brought  into  closer  sympathy,  and 
in  1880  appointed  a  "  peace-commission,"  which 
has  since  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  English 
liturgy  and  hymn-book. 

Lit. — Dr.  Fked.  A.  Rauch  :  Psychology,  4th 
ed.,  New  York,  1846. —Di-.Nevin:  The  Anxious 
Bench,  Chambersburg,  Penn.5  1843;  The  Mystical 
Presence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvin- 
istic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Philadelphia, 
1846  (and  a  defence  of  the  same  against  Dr. 
Hodge,  1847)  ;  The  History  and  Genius  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  Chambersburg,  1847,  and 
his  Introduction  to  the  Triglot  tercentenary  ed. 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  New  York,  1863  ;  Anti- 
christ ;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism,  New  York, 

1848  ;  and  many  articles  of  Nevin  in  the  Mercers- 
burg Review.  —  Philip  Schaff  :  The  Principle  of 
Protestantism  as  related  to  the  Present  Stale  of  the 
Church,  translated  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Nevin, 
Chambersburg,  1845  ;  What  is  Church  History  ?  A 
Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development 
(also  translated  by  Dr.  Nevin),  Philadelphia,  1846. 
—  The   Mercersburg  Review,   first   12   vols.  from. 

1849  to  1860.  — Der  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  edited 
by  Philip  Schaff ,  Mercersburg,  1848-54.  — H.  Har- 
baugh  :  Christological  Theology,  Philadelphia, 
1864.  E.  V.  Gerhart  :  The  German  Reformed, 
Church,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover,  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  pp.  1-78.  Thomas  G.  Apple  :  [The 
Theology  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Philadelphia,  1880, 
Philadelphia,  pp.  484-497  Also  the  German  Re- 
formed Messenger,  and  the  Minutes  of  the  German 
Reformed  Synod,  from  1843  to  1866.  The  Provis- 
ional Liturgy,  Philadelphia,  1858.  The  Order  of 
Worship  for  the  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1867.  See  art.  Reformed  (German)  Chukch 
in  the  United  States.  e.  v.  gerhart. 

MERCY,  God's  love  displayed  towards  the 
sinner  as  subject  to  sorrow,  misery,  and  death,  as 
grace  is  God's  love  displayed  to  the  sinner  as 
a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and  guilty.  This  is  a 
theological  distinction,  and  is  not  made  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  use  of  the  terms  "grace" 
and  "  mercy."     See  Grace,  Love. 

MERCY,    Sisters    of,    or    ORDER    OF    OUR 
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LADY  OF  MERCY,  a  religious  order  founded  in 
Dublin  by  Miss  Catharine  McAuley  (see  art.),  Dec. 
13,  1831.  The  first  rules  were  approved  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  Jan.  23,  1834;  but  subse- 
quently the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some 
necessary  modifications,  was  chosen,  approved  by 
Gregory  XVI.  in  1835,  and  formally  confirmed 
by  him  in  1840.  The  order  has  spread  very  rap- 
idly, and  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
domains  and  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
house  upon  the  American  Continent  was  opened 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  1812,  and,  in  the 
United  States,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1843.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  devote  themselves  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  tempted  among  women.  They  are 
divided  into  choir-sisters  and  lay-sisters.  The 
latter  are  occupied  with  the  duties  in  the  houses  ; 
the  former,  with  those  connected  with  their  more 
active  work.  The  former  also  elect  the  superior 
for  the  order  in  each  diocese,  for  there  is  no 
general  superior  over  the  entire  order  Those 
who  would  enter  either  class  undergo  a  postulancy 
of  six  months,  assume  the  white  veil,  and  then, 
after  a  novitiate  of  two  years,  are  received  The 
irrevocable  vows  are  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedi- 
ence, and  service  to  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant 
The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  black  robe  with  long 
loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif,  and  a  white  or  black 
veil.  In  the  streets  a  bonnet  of  black  crape  is 
worn,  instead  of  the  coif  and  veil.  See  Ceremonial 
for  Reception  and  Profession  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Baltimore,  and  Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  New  York,  1881  sqq.,  3  vols. 

MERCY-SEAT,  the  golden  lid  of  the  ark.  See 
Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

MERIBAH  {quarrel),  the  name  of  two  places 
(Exod.  xvii.  7 ;  Num.  xx.  13),  upon  the  wander- 
ing of  the  Israelites,  where  Moses,  on  command 
of  God,  drew  water  out  of  a  rock.  (1)  Meribah, 
with  the  alternative  name  Massah  (temptation),  was 
in  Iiephidim,  the  last  station  before  the  Sinai 
Desert.  The  monks  of  St.  Catherine  put  it  in 
the  Wady  Leja,  at  the  base  of  Sinai,  on  the  other 
side  from  the  convent  -,  but  the  location  is  improb- 
able. Against  it  is  the  monastic  and  Bedouin 
eagerness  to  put  as  many  holy  places  as  possible 
together,  the  improbability  that  Rephidim  was 
at  the  base  of  Sinai,  and  yet  not  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  and  the  perennial  supply  of  water 
at  Sinai.  Wilson  and  Warren  place  it  in  Wady 
Feiran,  near  Mount  Serbal ;  Holland,  in  the  pass 
at  Watiyeh,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Wady  es-Sheikh. 
(2)  Meribah,  near  Kadesh,  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Zin.  From  Ezekiel's  mention  of  it  (xlvii.  19),  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  water  still  flowed 
in  his  day.  See  Kadesh.  It  was  at  this  Meri- 
bah that  Moses  disobeyed  God  by  striking  the 
rock,  instead  of  speaking  to  it,  and  received  the 
heart-breaking  intimation,  that,  in  consequence, 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  lead  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land,  as  he  had  expected  (Num. 
xx.  12).  AV.  PRESSEL. 

MERITUM  DE  CONDIGNO,  DE  CONGRUO. 
This  distinction  in  the  conception  of  the  merit  of 
good  works,  as  first  made  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
(P  ii.  1,  Qu.  114,  arts  4  and  6),  is,  in  his  system, 
a  compromise  between  the  stronger  Augustinian 
leaning,  which  personally  ruled  and  distinguished 
him,  and  the  Pelagian  inclination  in  the  Catholic 
Church  towards  emphasizing  good  works.      He 


taught,  (1)  that  no  one  but  Christ  can  gain  grace 
for  any  one  else  by  the  "merit  of  condignity," 
i.e.,  real  merit;  (2)  that  each  can  gain  such  grace 
by  the  "  merit  of  congruity,"  since  God  meets  the 
wish  of  man  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Duns 
Scotus  goes  even  farther  in  this  Pelagian  direction, 
and  asserts  that  man  can  prepare  himself  to 
receive  this  grace.  But  Protestants  reject  alto- 
gether this  teaching,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends 
to  lessen  the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ,  and 
leads  tender  consciences  to  doubt  of  all  their 
works,  and  to  seek  ever  for  more.  [See  K.  R. 
Hagenbach  :  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ii. 
308-311 ;  Hodge  :  Systematic  Theology,  iii.  231- 
245.]  c.  BECK. 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNE,  Jean  Henri,  b.  at  Eaux- 
Vives  on  Lake  Leman,  Switzerland,  Aug.  16, 
1794 ;  d.  at  Geneva,  Oct.  21,  1872.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  Geneva;  but  the 
deepest  and  most  decisive  religious  impressions 
he  received  from  Robert  Haldane  and  the  reli- 
gious revival  which  he  produced  in  Geneva  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
not  without  some  hesitation  that  he  subscribed  to 
the  famous  edict  of  May  3,  1817,  issued  by  the 
Venerable  Association  of  Pastors,  a  thoroughly 
rationalistic  body,  and  forbidding  the  preachers 
to  discuss  any  debatable  doctrine  in  the  pulpit, 
such  as  hereditary  sin,  predestination  and  grace, 
etc  But  some  explanations  induced  him  to  take 
a  lighter  view  of  the  edict ;  and  July  3,  1817,  he 
was  ordained  It  was  at  that  time  his  idea  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literature  in  general,  and  he  was 
much  occupied  with  translations  of  Ariosto  and 
Schiller;  but  his  visit  to  Eisenach  in  October, 
1817,  during  the  celebration  of  the  third  centen- 
nial festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, made  it  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life 
to  write  the  history  of  the  religious  reforms  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  a  short  stay  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Nean- 
der,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
congregation  in  Hamburg,  1818,  and  court-preach- 
er in  Brussels,  1824.  In  both  places  he  exercised 
great  influence ;  but  in  Hamburg  he  experienced 
some  difficulties  from  the  side  of  the  consistory, 
and  from  Brussels  he  was  driven  away  by  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Meanwhile  the  Evangelical 
Society  had  been  formed  in  Geneva ;  and,  in  order 
to  provide  the  church  of  Geneva  with  evangelical 
pastors,  the  society  had  founded  an  independent 
theological  school.  From  that  school  Merle  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  professor  of  church  history  ;  and 
in  that  position  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  preaching  alternately  with  Gaussen  and  Gall, 
and  in  the  Chapelle  de  l'Oratoire.  The  formation, 
however,  of  the  Evangelical  Society,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  new  theological  school,  could 
not  help  arousing  the  jealousy  of  the  state  church ; 
and  the  Venerable  Association  of  Pastors  forbade 
Merle  the  pulpit.  One  of  Merle's  most  cherished 
ideas  was  the  union  of  all  true  Christians,  and 
consequently  he  actually  dreaded  a  separation 
from  the  state  establishment.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  allow  any  external  authority 
to  interfere  with  his  office  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel ;  and  in  1835  an  independent  congregation 
was  formed  at  the  Oratoire,  which,  by  joining  the 
Bourg.  de  Faur  in  1849,  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Eglise  Evange'lique  in  Geneva.     In  the  same 
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year  lie  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
work,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation,  of  which  the 
thirteenth  and  last  volume  appeared  after  his 
death.  The  work  consists  of  two  divisions,  —  the 
Reformation  at  the  time  of  Luther  (English  trans- 
lation, many  editions),  and  the  Reformation  at 
the  time  of  Calvin  (English  translation,  1863-79, 
8  vols.);  the  two  great  characters  forming  the 
respective  centres  of  the  two  groups  of  Reform- 
ers. Its  success  was  marvellous,  especially  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  Great  Britain  and 
America,  but  also  in  France  and  Germany.  It 
was  translated  both  into  English  and  German, 
and  edition  followed  upon  edition.  Among  his 
other  works  are  Le  Protecteur,  1848,  an  apology 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Trois  Siecles  de  luttes  en 
Ecosse,  1850 ;  and  a  great  number  of  pamphlets, 
speeches,  sermons,  etc.  [See  Remusat  :  Me- 
langes de  Litte'rature  et  Philosophic ;  and  Robert 
Baird:  D'Aubigne  and  his  Writings,  New  York, 
1S16.]  DUCHEMIN. 

MERO'DACH  (Heb.,  ip_ln  ;  Babyl.,  Marduk, 
Maruduk ;  origin  and  meaning  of  name  uncer- 
tain), a  famous  Babylonian  deity,  son  of  Ea,  god 
of  the  planet  Jupiter ;  a  valiant  warrior,  agent 
and  herald  of  the  gods ;  during  the  later  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  the  special  guardian  of  Babylon 
itself;  is  named  (Jer.  1.  2)  as  overthrown  at  the 
predicted  capture  of  that  city.  Bel  is  here  men- 
tioned with  Merodach  :  but  the  latter  was  himself 
called  bilu,  bel  ("  lord  ") ;  and  it  is  on  other  grounds 
probable,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
rule,  the  distinction  observed  in  more  ancient 
times  between  him  and  the  mighty  god  Bel  (see 
Baal),  who  belonged  to  the  superior  triad,  was 
obscured,  so  that  the  epithets  and  dignity  of  Bel 
were  transferred  to  Merodach.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  particular,  addresses  Merodach  by  the  loftiest 
titles.  "  Merodach  "  appears  repeatedly  in  Baby- 
lonian proper  names,  such  as  Amil-Marduk  (Evil- 
Merodach),  Marduk-abal-idinna  (Merodach  Bala- 
dan),  Marduk-nadin-achi,  Marduk-ilu.  The  Assyr- 
ians also  worshipped  Merodach,  though  he  was 
less  prominent  among  them  than  among  the 
Babylonians. 

Lit  —  E.  Scheader  :  Die  Keilinschriften  u. 
das  Alte  Testament,  Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883; 
F.  Lenormant  :  Die  Magie  u.  Wahrsagekunst  d. 
Chaldiier,  Jena,  1878 ;  Les  Origines  de  U Histoire, 
vol.  L,  App.,  Paris,  1880  (Eng.  trans.,  The  Begin- 
nings of  History,  N.Y.,  1882).   FRANCIS  BROWN. 

MERO'DACH-BAL'ADAN  (Heb.,  ps6a  ip&HD, 
and,  evidently  by  an  error,  nsSa  IpK'ia ;  Babyl., 
Marduk-abal-idinna,  "Merodach  a  son  gave"), 
a  king  of  Babylonia,  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  xx. 
12  ff.,  and  Isa.  xxxix.  1  ff.)  as  sending  letters 
and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  on  the  latter's  recovery 
from  his  sickness.  Hezekiah  showed  the  ambas- 
sadors all  his  treasures  and  his  defences,  and  thus 
gave  Isaiah  an  opportunity  of  foretelling  the  cap- 
ture and  plunder  of  the  royal  house  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

The  name  Mardukabalidinna  occurs  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  follows :  (1)  Among 
the  kings  who  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser  II. 
at  Babylon,  B.C.  731.  He  is  there  called  "  son  of 
Jakin."  (2)  As  "king  of  the  land  of  Kaldi," 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  Sargon,  B.C.  709, 
•  08.    He  is  called  "son  of  Jakin,"  "dwelling  on 


the  sea:"  his  stronghold  is  "  Dur-Jakin,"  lying 
evidently  in  "  Bit-Jakin  ;  "  and  "  Bit-Jakin  " 
("house  of  Jakin")  is  the  land  bordering  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  extreme  Southern  Babylonia 
(cf.  Bit-Chumri,  "House  of  Omri,"  applied  by 
the  Assyrians  to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel). 
"Son  of  Jakin"  means,  probably  "of  Jakin's 
dynasty."  (Cf.  "Son  of  Omri,"  applied  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  to  Jehu.)  (3)  As  "King  of 
Kar-Duniash  "  (Babylonia  in  the  narrow  sense), 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  Sennacherib,  B.C. 
704.  (4)  As  again  conquered  by  the  same  mon- 
arch in  Bit-Jakin,  B.C.  700.  (5)  On  contract- 
tablets  we  find  mention  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  elev- 
enth, twelfth,  and  (Schrader:  Keilinschriften  v. 
Geschichtsforschung,  p.  535  ;  cf.  Boscawen,  in 
Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Archceol.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  19)  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  reign  of  Mardukabalidinna. 
Ptolemy's  Canon  gives  for  the  reign  of  Mapdo/ce/z- 
nadoc  in  Babylon  twelve  years,  —  B.C.  721-710; 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Euseb.,  Chron.,  I.  5), 
probably  on  the  authority  of  Berosus,  names 
Marudachus  Baldanes  as  ruling  in  Babylon  for 
six  months  just  before  [B]elibus,  —  B.C.  702. 

Now,  if,  according  to  the  last  contract-tablet 
mentioned  above,  a-  King  Mardukabalidinna 
reigned  for  twenty  years,  then  the  identity  of  the 
persons  thus  named  by  Sargon  and  by  Sennache- 
rib, of  the  MapdoKifinados  of  Ptolemy,  the  Merodach- 
Baladan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Marudachus  Bal- 
danes of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  is  highly  probable. 
He  would  not  interrupt  his  reckoning  because 
during  some  of  these  years  (after  his  twelfth,  — 
years  during  which  no  contract-tablets  bearing 
his  name  have  been  discovered)  he  failed  actually 
to  hold  the  throne.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether 
the  king  named  by  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  is  the  same 
person,  though  this  is  quite  possible.  But  if 
"  Baladan,"  the  name  of  the  father  of  Merodach- 
Baladan  according  to  2  Kings  xx.  12  and  Isa. 
xxxix.  1,  is  abbreviated,  as  is  not  unlikely,  for 
Merodach-Baladan  (father  and  son  having  the 
same  name),  then  the  contemporary  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  may  have  been  the  father. 

Most  difficult  of  all  is  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
embassy  to  Hezekiah.  In  all  probability,  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  really  to  pave  the  way  for  an  alli- 
ance ;  and  it  occurred,  most  likely,  at  a  time  when 
Merodach-Baladan  was  in  special  straits,  or  saw 
a  good  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  against 
Assyria.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  decide, 
however,  whether  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sargon 
or  of  Sennacherib,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether 
before  or  after  Sennacherib's  campaign  in  Judsea. 
See  Sargon,  Sennacpierib. 

Lit.  — J.  Mexant  :  Annates  des  Rois  d'Assyrie, 
Paris,  1874 ;  Babylone  et  la  Chaldee,  Paris,  1875 ; 
E.  Schrader:  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  das  Alte 
Testament,  Giessen,  1872  (2d  ed ,  1883);  Die 
Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsforschung,  Giessen, 
1878.  FRANCIS  BROWN. 

ME'ROM,  Waters  of  (waters  of  the  high  place), 
a  lake  in  Northern  Palestine,  the  site  of  Joshuas 
crushing  defeat  of  Jabin's  confederacy  (Josh.  xi. 
5,  7),  identified  with  Lake  Samachonites  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  Lake  Huleh  of  the  Arabs,  eleven  miles 
north  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  is  triangular 
in  shape,  six  miles  long  by  three  miles  and  a  halt 
wide,  but  only  eleven  feet  deep. 

MERSWIN,  Rulman.    See  Rulman  Merswin. 
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MESOPOTA'MIA  (MeaonoTa/xia,  i.e.,  v  I^^V  tuv 
izorajiiJv  rov  re  &j<ppaTov  na.1  tov  Tiypioc —  Arrian. 
Alex.,  7,  7,  cf.  Tacit.  Annal.,  6,  37)  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and,  after  them,  by  the  Romans,  to 
the  region  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Taurus  range 
was  generally  regarded  as  separating  it  from 
Armenia  on  the  north  :  the  Median  wall  and  the 
Euphrato-Tigris  canal-system  usually  stood  for 
its  southern  limit.  It  was  rarely  held  to  include 
Babylonia,  both  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Old 
Testament  assigns  this  general  region  to  Aram, 
and  calls  it  Dnnj  U~\X,  "Aram  of  the  two  rivers" 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10;Deut.  xxiii.  5,  etc.).  D^K  p.3, 
Padam-Aram,  "Plain  of  Aram"  (Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxxi.  18,  etc.)  is  the  name  of  part  of  the  same 
district.  (See  Padax-Aram.)  The  LXX.  trans- 
lated these  names  by  Ueaoixora^ia,  MeaonoT.  "Zvpia.c, 
or  irediov  Meaonor.  The  later  Arabic  name  Al-Djezi- 
rah  ("the-  island")  covers  nearly  the  same  extent 
of  territory. 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  is  mountain- 
ous (comp.  Num  xxiii.  7),  with  fruitful  valleys 
attractive  to  settlers,  and  was  populous  from  early 
times.  Toward  the  south  'the  land  was  dry  and 
barren,  except  along  the  river-beds,  crossed  by 
caravan-tracks,  but  otherwise  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts  (Ammian.  Marc,  18,  7;  Xen.  Anab.,  1,  5, 
1  ff.)  and  to  Arabian  robber-bands,  whose  pres- 
ence there  caused  it  sometimes  to  be  considered 
part  of  Arabia  (Dio  Cass.,  68,  31). 

Among  the  chief  cities  of  Mesopotamia  were 
Haran  (Carrhse),  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  Tul-Barsip 
(later  Kar-Salmanassar),  capital  of  the  important 
principality  of  Bit-Adini  (|TJ7    JV3,  Amos  i.  5). 

Mesopotamia  was  not  a  political  unit,  and  its 
history  is  involved  in  that  of  the  great  peoples 
which  bordered  upon  it.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrew  people  settled  there  (Gen.  xi.  10  ff.,  xii. 
5;  Josh.  xxiv.  2  ff . ;  Acts  vii.  2),  after  leaving 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (see  Ur)  ;  and,  even  after 
Abraham  had  entered  Canaan,  a  connection  with 
his  family  in  Mesopotamia  was  maintained.  Re- 
becca came  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10  ff., 
xxv.  20).  Thither  went  Jacob,  and  gained  wives 
and  fortune  (Gen.  xxviii.  ff.,  xxxv.  26,  xlvi.  15). 
Egyptian  records  tell  us  that  Egyptian  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  made  in- 
roads into  Mesopotamia  (circa  B.C.  1700-1350). 
In  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  hear  of  "Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia  "  (Dnnj  C?N); 
as  an  oppressor  of  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10)  In 
David's  time  the  king  of  the  Syrian  Zoba  had 
vassals  in  Mesopotamia  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  cf.  v.  19). 
From  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
the  land  was  divided  among  petty  chiefs,  whom 
the  Assyrians  by  degrees  subdued ;  Shalmaneser  II. 
(B.C.  858-823)  establishing  at  length  a  perma- 
nent control  over  the  greater  part  of  the  territory. 
The  district  then  belonged  successively  to  the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and  Persians;  falling  later 
under  the  dominion,  first  of  the  Seleucidse,  then  — 
after  being  long  the  battle-ground  of  Parthian, 
Armenian,  and  Roman  armies  —  of  the  Romans. 
Its  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Empire  was 
due  to  Trajan,  and,  more  completely,  to  Caracalla 
(A.D.  217).  At  this  time  two  main  divisions 
were  recognized,  —  Osrhoene  in  the  West,  with 
Edessa   as   its   capital;    Mygdonia  in   the   East 


(Polyb.,  5,  51),  with  Nisibis  as  the  chief  city.   The 
Arabs  conquered  Mesopotamia  A.D.  637-641. 

Lit.  —  H.  Kiepert  :  Lehrbuch  der  alten  Geogra- 
phic, Berlin,  1878;  C.  Ritter:  Erdkunde,  vol.  xi. ; 
J.  Oppert  :  Expedition  Scientifique  en  Mesopotamie 
1851-54,  Paris,  1863.  RUETSCHI. 

MESROB,  or  MASHTOZ,  b.  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  at  the  village  of  Hazegaz  in 
the  Armenian  province  of  Taron ;  d.  at  Walar- 
shapat,  Feb.  19,  440.  He  was  educated  by  the 
catholicos,  Nerses  the  Great,  and  instructed  in 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Syriac.  After  the  death  of 
Nerses,  he  came  to  the  court  of  King  Vramshapuh 
as  his  secretary;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  he  retired,  dissatisfied  with  a  merely  worldly 
life,  first  to  a  monastery,  and  afterwards  into  the 
desert.  The  great  fame  of  the  catholicos,  Sahak 
the  Great,  allured  him  back  into  the  world ;  and 
then  began  his  great  missionary  and  literary 
labors.  The  Bible  was  known  in  Armenia  only 
in  the  Syriac  translation,  which  the  common  peo- 
ple did  not  understand;  and  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage could  be  written  only  by  means  of  Greek 
characters,  which  were  altogether  incapable  of 
representing  it.  After  many  troubles,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  producing  an  alphabet  of  thirty-six 
letters,  which  proved  admirably  fitted  for  the 
Armenian  language;  then  he  translated  the  Bible 
into  Armenian  in  connection  with  Sahak;  and 
finally  he  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  whole 
Armenian  literature  by  a  number  of  translations 
from  Greek  and  Syriac,  performed  by  disciples 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Edessa,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  and  Alexandria.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  King  Vramshapuh,  he  was  disturbed 
in  his  beneficent  activity.  The  Persian  kings 
decided  to  govern  their  Armenian  provinces  by 
Persian  governors,  and  those  strangers  deter- 
mined to  introduce  the  Persian  fire-worship  in 
the  country.  Merob  and  Sahak  fled  into  Greek 
Armenia;  but  the  persecution  was  only  of  short 
duration,  and  both  were  able  to  return.  See 
Suk  Somal  :  Quadro  della  storia  letterara  di  Ar- 
menia, Venice,  1829 ;  and  the  life  of  Mesrob, 
written  by  Gorian,  and  translated  into  German 
by  Welte.  petermajstn. 

MESSALIANS.  —  I.  Messalians,  or Massalians, 
a  word  of  Syriac  derivation,  and  denoting  "  pray- 
ing people,"  was  the  name  of  a  non-Christian 
religious  party  which  flourished  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  they  originated  among  the  Hellenists. 
They  accepted  a  plurality  of  gods ;  though  they 
recognized  only  one  God,  the  Omnipotent,  as 
worthy  of  being  worshipped.  They  held  frequent 
prayer-meetings,  with  illuminations  and  singing. 
In  some  respects  they  resembled  the  Coelicolse 
and  the  Hypsistorians  :  in  others,  they  seem  simply 
to  be  a  popular  form  of  Persian  dualism.  They 
were  never  numerous,  but  they  were  persecuted 
by  the  Christian  authorities.  See  Epiphanius  : 
Har.,  80  ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria:  Be  Adora- 
tione,  iii.;  Ullmann  :  De  Hypsistariis.  —  II.  En- 
tirely without  connection  with  this  non-Christian 
party,  there  existed  in  Syria,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  name  of  Massa- 
lians, a  Christian  sect,  which,  however,  soon 
obtained  other  names,  —  Euchites,  after  their 
principle  of  perpetual  prayer ;  or  Chorentee,  after 
their  habit  of   dancing;  or  Adelphians,  Lampe- 
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tians,  Marcionists,  Eustathians,  etc.,  after  their 
various  leaders.  They  were  monks ;  but,  in  op- 
position to  other  Eastern  monks,  they  refused  to 
work  for  their  bread,  but  roamed  about  begging. 
The  demon,  they  taught,  with  which  every  human 
beino'  is  born,  can  be  expelled  or  subdued  only  by 
intense  prayer :  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  of 
no  account.  But,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  intense 
prayer,  the  soul  is  raised  above  all  passions  and 
cravings,  and  consequently,  also,  above  all  moral 
restrictions.  Condemned  by  one  council  after 
the  other,  and  persecuted  both  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  they  are  still  heard  of  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century.  [See  the  exhaustive  article, 
"  Euchites,"  by  G.  Salmon,  in  Smith  and  Wace  : 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.']  —  III.  Once 
more  the  name  of  Messalians  comes  to  the  surface 
in  the  history  of  the  church  ;  namely,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paulicians  in  the  tenth  century,  but 
probably  also  as  a  branch  of  that  sect.  See 
article  on  Paulicians.  weingarten. 

MESSIAH,  MESSIANIC  PROPHECY^Accord- 
ing  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
consummation  of  the  plan  of  salvation  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  personal 
advent  of  Jehovah  in  his  glory.-' 'He  .appears, 
amidst  the  jubilation  of  the  whole  creation,  to 
establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  (Ps.  xcvi.  10 
sqq.,  xcviii.  6  sqq.),  and  reveals  himself  to  his 
people  as  the  Redeemer  from  bondage  and  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Isa.  xxxv.  4  sqq.,  xl.  10  sq.,  lii.  12; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  11  sqq.,  etc.).  Jehovah  himself 
takes  up  his  dwelling  on  Zion,  ruling  all  nations  as 
their  king  (Zech.  xiv.  16),  fills  the  new  temple  with 
his  glory  (Ezek.  xliii.  2,  7),  shines  as  the  eternal 
light  over  the  divine  city  (Isa.  ix.  2,  19),  etc.  So 
patent  was  this  future  indwelling  of  God  in  his 
church  to  be,  that  no  ark  of  the  covenant  would 
be  any  longer  necessary  (Jer.  iii.  16). '  While  on 
the  one  hand,  the  representations  are  thus  most 
distinct,  that  Jehovah  will  dwell  among  his  people 
in  the  era  of  salvation,  they  are,  on  the  other, 
equally  distinct,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
restored  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  David.' 
Both  of  these  representations  are  put  side  by  side 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.,  where  Jehovah  himself  is  por- 
trayed as  the  shepherd  (ver.  11),  and  as,  at  the 
same  time,  raising  up  a  shepherd,  even  his  servant 
David  (ver.  23).  In  verse  24  both  delineations 
are  merged  in  the  description,  "  I  the  Lord  will 
be  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince 
among  them."  This  member  of  the  house  of 
David  is  the  promised  Messiah. 

The  Hebrew  word  "Messiah"  (TT2/D),  trans- 
lated in  the  LXX.,  Xpiaroc  ("Christ"),  designates 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  every 
person  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  high 
priest,  and  especially  the  king.  From  the  latter 
use,  its  application  passed,over  (Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix. 
25)  to  Him  who  was  to  represent  and  -introduce 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Targuni  of  Onkelos  adds  the  title  at  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
Num.  xxiv.  17;  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  at 
Hos.  iii.  5,  and  many  other  places.  The  term 
"Messiah"  is  twice  used  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  i-  42,  iv.  25)  ;  and  its  Greek  equivalent, 
"Christ,"  almost  always  with  the  article  in  the 
Gospels,  without  it  in  the  Pauline  and  Petrine 
Epistles.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  was  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  David,  but  it  presup- 


poses and  was  built  upon  the  hope  of  salvation 
which  Revelation  from  the  very  beginning  had 
excited.  It  is  with  this  expectation  that  we  must 
therefore  here  begin. 

1.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament.  —  The  first 
promise  of  salvation  is  put  in  closest  connection 
with  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  15).  The  older  theo- 
logians wrongly  interpreted  the  "seed  of  the 
woman  "  to  mean  an  individual ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  basis  of  the  false  rendering  (ipsa 

conteret  caput),  referred  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

an  exegesis  which  the  Jesuits  zealously  espoused. 
The  passage  predicts  the  conflict  of  the  human 
race  with  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph over  it ;  so  that  it  is  indeed  the  "  first  Gos- 
pel" (irptiTov  Evayyihov),  as  the  older  theologians 
designated  it.  Of  very  great  importance  is  the 
further  teaching  of  the  passage,  that,  as  all  evil  is 
the  consequence  of  sin,  so  salvation  will  be  a 
consequence  only  of  the  destruction  of  sin.  In 
other  words,  the  conflict  here  indicated  is  a  moral 
conflict.  Gen.  iv.  1  does  not  refer  to  the  God- 
man,  as  Luther  indicates  in  his  translation;  but 
the  name  "Noah,"  which  Lamech  gave  his  son 
(Gen.  v.  29),  proves  that  the  antediluvian  world 
was  looking  forward  to  a  deliverer  from  the  curse 
of  sin.  After  the  Flood,  those  divine  acts  of  elec- 
tion occur  by  which  the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of 
salvation  was  being  prepared.  The  God  of  reve- 
lation was  the  God  of  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26) ;  and 
the  promise  that  in  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii. 
18,  etc.)  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  was  to 
find  its  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Important  is  the  thought  that  the  chosen  tribe  is 
to  rule  all  nations  (xxvii.  29),  and  this  tribe  was 
to  be  Judah  (xlix.  10).  No  matter  how  the  word 
"  Shiloh  "  is  interpreted  ["  Christ  the  Prince  of 
peace,"  or,  "  a  place  of  peace  "],  it  is  replete  with 
the  promise  of  the  future. 

A  third  period  of  Messianic  prophecy  begins 
with  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  of  the  star  of  Jacob  (Num.  xxiv. 
17  sqq.),  referred  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  the 
Messiah,  evidently  points  to  a  glorious  rule  and 
ruler  issuing  from  Israel.  The  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (xviii.  15-19)  does  not  refer,  as  it  used  to 
be  explained,  to  a  single  individual  prophet, 
Christ,  but  to  the  office  of  the  prophets.  It  has, 
however,  its  place  in  the  Messianic  predictions,  as 
showing  that  prophetic  as  well  as  regal  functions 
were  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  God's 
kingdom  on  earth.  [Stephen,  in  his  address 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  quotes  this  passage  from 
Deuteronomy,  and  finds  in  it  a  direct  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  — Acts  vii.  37.]  The  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  more  definite  concentration  of  the 
Messianic  expectation  on  a  person  is  2  Sam.  vih, 
where  Jehovah  promises  to  establish  David's 
dynasty  forever,  and  to  make  his  seed  his  son. 
This  son  was  not  the  whole  house  of  David,  but 
one  of  David's  descendants  (1  Chron.  xvii.  11). 
By  this  passage  (2  Sam.  vii.)  two  things  were 
fixed,  — that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  and  a 
son  of  David.  David's  house  can  be  humbled, 
but  not  permanently  (1  Kings  xi.  39).  In  David's 
last  song  (2  Sam.  xxiii.)  predicates  are  affirmed 
of  David's  royalty,  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
his  own  person,  but  to  the  ideal  kingdom  he 
represented  (compare  Ps.  xxi.  5,  7,  lxi.  7).  In 
Ps.    ii.,  xlv.,  lxxii.,  ex.,  a  royal  personage  is  de- 
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picted,  to  whom  neither  David  nor  Solomon  cor- 
responds, but  only  He  of  whom  they  were  types. 
There  are  two  schools  of  interpretation  with 
regard  to  these  psalms.  The  one,  represented  by 
Calvin,  holds,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  refer 
to  a  king  of  Israel,  but  that  the  ideal  predicates 
affirmed  of  him  refer  to  the  Christ.  The  other 
school  holds  that  the  Psalmist  had  before  him 
the  ideal  theocratic  king,  and  so  spoke  directly 
of  Christ.  This  last  view  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
the  objection  that  the  Psalmist  could  not  sing  of 
a  future  king ;  for  he  does  sing  of  a  future  glory 
of  the  holy  city  (Ps.  lxxxvii.),  and  the  future 
advent  of  Jehovah  to  establish  his  kingdom  (Ps. 
xcvi.-xcviii.).  This  view  seems  to  be  decidedly 
the  more  natural  in  Ps.  ii.,  lxxii.,  ex.  These 
psalms  depict  the  Messiah  as  a  victorious  prince, 
ruling  over  the  world,  and  relieving  the  suffering 
(Ps.  lxxii.).  This  king  is  also  a  priest  (Ps.  ex.  4), 
a  designation  it  was  impossible  to  give  to  David 
or  Solomon ;  and  the  affirmation  that  his  priest- 
hood was  to  be  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  " 
shows  that  it  was  to  be  something  outside  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  Mosaic  order. 

Turning  to  the  prophetical  books,  we  find  in 
the  oldest  of  them  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
person  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  his  person  and  ride  which  Isaiah  and 
Micah  give  do  not  make  the  impression  that  the 
idea  was  a  novel  one ;  and  the  view  that  the  Mes- 
sianic expectation  goes  back  no  farther  than  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  has  no  warrant.  It  should 
not  occasion  any  surprise  that  the  prophets,  at  the 
time  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Davidic  dynasty, 
should  have  pointed  more  distinctly  to  the  future  ; 
for  this  was  the  very  function  of  the  rjrophets,  — 
to  testify  to  the  indestructible  truth  of  the  divine 
promise.  Pursuing  first  the  line  of  the  predic- 
tions concerning  Christ's  person,  we  discover  that 
he  is  to  be  endowed  with  a  superhuman  dignity. 
He  is  of  divine  origin  (Mic.  v.  2),  and  endowed 
with  divine  power  (Mic.  v.  4).  To  this  passage 
in  Micah  corresponds  Isa.  iv.  2,  if  this  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  Targum  assumes. 
Isa.  vii.  14  refers  to  the  birth  of  "Immanuel;" 
and  it  is  now  again  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
it  refers  to  the  Messiah  from  its  connection  with 
ix.  5  sqq.,  where  the  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah 
is  affirmed.  In  xi.  1  sq.  the  divine  in  him  seems 
to  be  described  as  only  the  result  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  resting  upon  him.  In  Jer.  xxiii.,  xxxiii. 
14-26,  we  have  other  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  ; 
but,  in  the  first,  the  expression  "  the  Lord  our 
righteousness "  (xxiii.  6)  does  not  necessarily 
contain  the  affirmation  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Messiah ;  for  it  does  not  say  he  is  divine,  but  is 
"called"  so.  In  Jer.  xxx.  21,  however,  the  Mes- 
siah is  described  as  a  ruler,  and  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  Jehovah,  such  as  no  man  can  hold 
to  him.  In  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  the  expression 
"  Branch  "  is  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah. In  Mai.  iii.  1  we  have  a  prophecy  of  a 
"  messenger,"  whom  the  Lord  woidd  send  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant," 
or  angel  of  the  covenant.  The  Lord  who  de- 
spatches the  messenger  is  Jehovah.  The  angel 
of  the  covenant  may  be  the  angel  of  the  wilder- 
ness, but  it  is  more  plausible  to  refer  it  to  the 
Messiah.  Finally,  in  Daniel,  we  come  to  the 
close   of    the   Messianic    prediction   of    the   Old 


Testament.  In  vii.  13  sq.  the  vision  of  the  four 
beasts  is  concluded  with  a  vision  of  the  "  Son 
of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  to  the  Ancient 
of  days."  According  to  some  interpreters,  the 
Son  of  man  referred  to  the  theocratic  people,  as 
the  four  beasts  referred  to  world-kingdoms ;  but 
this  is  very  improbable :  and,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  exegetical  tradition,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  So  here,  likewise,  he  appears  as 
a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  being ;  for  only  God 
can  use  the  clouds  as  his  chariot  (Ps.  civ.  3).  If 
we  follow  the  usual  interpretation,  the  Messiah 
is  not  again  referred  to  in  the  heavenly  creatures 
of  Daniel ;  but  who  is  he  whose  voice  is  heard 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ulai  (viii.  15-17),  who  appears 
in  majesty  at  the  Tigris  (x.  5  sqq.),  and  swears 
by  him  that  liveth  forever  (xii.  6  sqq.)?  That 
is  the  best  view  which  sees  here  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  (Michaelis,  etc.)  If  this  be  so,  his  iden- 
tity with  the  Son  of  man  of  vii.  13  (not  with 
Michael,  as  Hengstenberg  urged)  is  easily  made 
out.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Apocalypse 
(i.  13-15)  gets  its  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  glorified  Christ  from  Dan.  x.  5  sqq. 

The  union  of  this  Son  of  man  coming  from 
the  clouds  with  the  member  of  the  house  of  David 
is  not  described  in  the  Old  Testament  (we  prophe- 
sy only  in  part, — 1  Cor.  xiii.  9).  All  the  ele- 
ments, however,  are  furnished  in  the  prophecy  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  remained  for  Christ  to 
unite  them  in  his  person,  —  the  object  and  the 
fulfilment  of  these  two  lines  of  prophecies. 

2.  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Messiah.  —  The 
first  characteristic  of  the  Old-Testament  prophe- 
cies is,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Icing,  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  was  to  rise  from  a  humble 
beginning  to  a  glorious  consummation  (Isa.  xi.  1 ; 
Mic.  v.  2).  Like  the  first  David,  he  was  to  come 
forth  as  a  stem  out  of  Jesse,  and  be  born  in  Beth- 
lehem. The  same  truth  is  taught  by  the  allegory 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xvii.  22  sqq.), 
which  grows  from  a  little  twig  that  the  Lord 
planted,  and  under  the  shadow  of  whose  branches 
all  the  birds  of  heaven  congregate.  This  allegory 
refers,  not  to  Zerubbabel,  but  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  Messiah  was  to  come,  not  in  pomp, 
but  in  humble  circumstances  (Zech.  ix.  9  sq.). 
His  royal  power  was  to  extend  over  all  nations 
(Isa.  xi.  10  sqq.). 
/*^"The  second  characteristic  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  he  suffer?,  and  by  his  suf- 
fering and  death  atones-ioTIhesins  of  the  people. 
The  destruction  of  sin  he  will  accomplish  by  the 
exercise  of  righteous  judgment  (Isa.  xi.  9)  and 
the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  through 
the  land.  At  the  side  of  passages  of  this  kind 
are  others,  in  which  prophecy  points  to  a  servant 
of  Jehovah  who  suffers  in  the  people's  stead,  to 
an  act  of  atonement  upon  which  the  dawn  of 
the  period  of  salvation  depends.  The  Messiah 
is  -to  be  a  priest.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah 
bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  God  who  saves 
among  those  who  theretofore  have  not  known  him. 
This  idea  is  brought  out  very  distinctly  in  Ps. 
xxii.,  which  cannot  refer  to  David,  in  whose  life 
no  circumstance  is  found  to  correspond  to  it  (not 
even  1  Sam.  xxiii.  25  sq.),  nor  to  Jeremiah,  who 
would  hardly  have  associated  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  heathen  with  his 
deliverance.     The  meal  of  thanksgiving  and  sac- 
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rifice  (Ps.  xxii.  26)  is  identical  with  the  prophesied 
meal  of  the  Messianic  period  (Isa.  xxv.  6  sqq.), 
which  God  prepares  on  Zion  for  all  nations.  Nor 
is  the  suffering  one  in  the  psalm,  Israel  (Kimchi), 
as  verses  22,  23,  show.  This  Messianic  suffering- 
is  regarded  as  vicarious.  The  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full  of  the  thought  that  God  stays  judg- 
ment upon  a  guilty  race  on  account  of  a  j  ust  and 
righteous  substitute.  The  most  pious  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel  are  sinful  themselves,  for 
this  reason  cannot  roll  away  the  curse  from  the 
people  (Isa.  xliii.  27,  etc.),  and  do  well  if  they 
save  themselves  (Ezek.  xiv.  14  sqq.).  The  peo- 
ple needs  a  more  perfect  mediator.  This  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah.  The  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  servant  of  God  in  Isa.  xl.  sqq.,  it  is 
true,  is  the  people  of  Israel  (xli.  8  sq.,  xliv.  1  sqq. ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxx.  10),  in  which  the  prophets  are 
included.  It  is  not  the  prophetic  order  by  itself, 
for  the  prophets  were  not  a  corporation ;  and 
the  description  of  blind  and  dumb  dogs  (lvi. 
10)  is  not  applicable  to  them.  But  when  this  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  is  described  as  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles  (xlii.  1-7),  the  one  who  shall  lead  the 
people  back  to  the  Holy  Land  (xlix.  1-6,  etc.), 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  description  refers 
to  an  ideal  person,  and  not  to  the  servants  of 
God  (Israel)  as  an  aggregate.  This  must  be 
affirmed  very  positively  with  regard  to  lii.  13- 
liii.  12.  The  people  itself  has  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  (lix.  16,  lxiv.  5),  and  cannot  atone  for  its 
sins  (lix.  16).  The  prophecy  points  to  one  who 
suffers  not  for  his  own  sins,  but  gives  up  his  life 
as  a  substitute,  as  a  ransom  (O^),  for  the  sins  of 
others.  He  is  rejected  of  men,  but  honored  of 
God,  and  by  him  lifted  out  of  the  grave  into 
glory.  This  servant  of  God  is  the  son  of  David, 
as  is  plain  from  lv.  3  sqq.,  which  refer  back  to 
the  promise  of  David.  In  Zechariah  it  is  plainly 
taught  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  priest,  making- 
atonement  for  his  people  (iii.),  and  is  crowned 
with  the  double  crown,  uniting  the  royal  and 
priestly  functions  (vi.  9-15).  He  is  to  suffer 
death ;  and,  when  he  is  pierced,  it  is  as  though 
Jehovah  himself  were  pierced  (xii.  10-13). 

'■'>.  The  Apocrypha.  —  The  question  whether  the 
Messianic  expectation  runs  through  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  re- 
cently discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  but 
without  overthrowing  the  old  position,  that  only 
faint  indications  of  the  Messianic  hope  are  found 
in  them.  Turning  first  to  the  apocryphal  Choch- 
ma  literature,  we  find  that  Ecclesiasticus  speaks 
of  the  promises  delivered  to  the  patriarchs  (xliv. 
21  sqq.),  David's  glorious  throne  (xlvii.  11),  and 
the  coming  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10),  but  nowhere  even 
hints  at  the  Messiah,  the  destroyer  of  sin,  the  con- 
summator  of  the  Davidic  royalty.  The  Book  of 
Wisdom  borrows  from  the  Old  Testament  the 
idea  of  a  day  of  judgment,  at  which  the  divine 
kingdom  shall  be  restored  (iii.  7  sqq.,  v.)  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  reference  to  the  future 
King  and  Saviour  of  David's  lineage.  One  pas- 
sage (ii.  12-20)  was  referred  by  the  ancient  church 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  but  the  connection  forbids 
this  reference.  What  is  true  of  these  two  books 
is  true  of  all  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Book  of  Baruch,  which  the  writer 
attempted  to  set  in  the  key  of  the  old  prophets, 
speuks  of  the  glory  of  Jerusalem  and  the  return 


of  the  people  (iv.  21  sqq.),  but  has  no  word  about 
the  Messiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Tobit, 
which  refers  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
(xiii-  8-18,  xiv.  5-7),  but  not  to  the  Messiah. 
The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  breathes,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  Apocrypha,  the  theocratic  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  Messianic  expectation.  The  Messianic 
hope  had  not  died  out  among  the  people,  as  we 
shall  see  below;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Mac- 
cabsean  leaders  and  their  party  did  not  strength- 
en its  courage  by  Messianic  expectations.  The 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  associated  with 
deliverance;  and  the  people  found  in  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  Maccabees  a  substitute  for  the  Messi- 
anic deliverance,  so  far  as  the  national  aspect  was 
concerned,  and  their  partial  fulfilment  in  (Obad. 
20  sq. ;  Amos  ix.  11  sq.)  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  priest, 
prophet,  and  king.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  Mes- 
sianic deliverance  came,  after  a  while,  to  be  ex- 
plained to  be  the  deliverance  of  each  individual 
by  his  own  efforts.  Philo  represents  this  position, 
and  found  the  ideal  of  the  good  and  wise  man, 
not  in  the  future  Messiah,  but  in  the  patriarchs, 
and  especially  in  Moses,  whom  he  praises  as  the 
holiest  of  men,  uniting  in  his  person  royal,  pro- 
phetic, and  priestly  functions  (De  pram  et  pain., 
9).  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  notion  of  a  personal  Messiah  wanting  in 
Philo's  system.  That  "  more  divine  than  human 
revelation  "  of  which  he  speaks,  follows  the  de- 
scription of  the  Shechinah  of  the  wilderness,  not 
the  Messiah ;  and  this  is  not  the  result  of  his 
preference  for  the  Pentateuch  over  the  prophetical 
books,  for  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch contains  the  term  "Messiah."  He  does  not 
mention  an  objective  act  of  atonement,  nor  a 
restoration  of  David's  throne ;  and  the  victori- 
ous conqueror  of  the  heathen  (Num.  xxiv.  7)  he 
explains  away  as  the  unperturbed  courage  and 
robust  physical  strength  of  the  Jews. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said,  the  Messianic 
hope  which  flamed  forth  under  the  Herods  had 
not  died  out  in  this  period.  It  was  still  held  as 
a  scholastic  opinion,  as  is  proved  from  the  LXX., 
the  earliest  monument  of  the  Jewish  exegesis, 
which  probably  understood  Gen.  xlix.  10  in  a 
Messianic  sense,  and  Num.  xxiv.  7,  17,  when  he 
whose  kingdom  is  greater  than  that  of  Agag  can- 
not be  any  one  else  than  the  Messiah.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Isa.  ix.  5,  where  they  seem  to 
have  identified  the  Messiah  with  the  angel  of  the 
Lord's  presence.  The  earliest  Targums  prove  the 
same  thing  as  the  LXX.  (see  below).  The  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  also  fostered  in  those  narrow 
and  pious  circles  (Essenic  circles,  Hilgenfeld) 
from  which  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature 
sprang  after  the  Maecabasan  period.  To  this 
literature  we  now  turn. 

4.  77(e  Hebrew  Apocalyptic  Literature.  — The 
Book  of  Enoch,  whose  composition  is  put  by  the 
latest  authorities  in  the  year  110  B.C.,  substitutes 
for  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  seventy  periods 
in  which  heathen  rulers  shall  govern.  At  the 
completion  of  these  periods,  the  end  will  come 
(lxxxix.  59  sqq.),  the  heathen  nations  will  be  sub- 
dued, the  new  Jerusalem  be  established,  and  the 
Messiah  reign  (xc.  37  sqq.).  The  Messiah  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  white  bullock, 
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whom  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the 
heavens  (the  heathen  nations),  shall  acknowledge. 
The  name  of  the  Messiah  occurs  most  frequently 
in  chaps,  xxxvii.-lxxi  (which  Hilgenfeld  declares 
to  have  been  written  after  Christ's  birth),  and 
was  given  before  the  world's  creation  (xlviii.  3). 
When  he  appears  (xlvi.  4  sqq.),  he  will  cast  out 
all  the  great  of  the  earth  who  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge him  from  their  seats  of  power ;  but  even  his 
enemies  shall  bow  before  him  (li.  3-5,  lxii.  9).  If 
this  section  was  written  before  Christ,  then  we 
have  in  it,  as  Hilgenfeld  has  said,  "the  highest 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  known  to  us  in  the  He- 
brew literature  before  Christ."  It  also  speaks 
of  the  Messiah  as  being  at  once  the  Lord  from 
heaven  and  the  son  of  a  woman  (lxii.  5),  but  does 
not  teach  an  incarnation.  The  step  is  so  great 
from  the  Messianic  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  Christological  section  in  Enoch  in- 
cluded between  xxxvii.  and  lxxi,  as  to  force  me 
to  the  conclusion  of  Hilgenfeld,  that  it  is  of  post- 
Christian  origin. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  much  studied  in  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  apocalyptic  thoughts  it  started 
were  embodied  in  the  Sibyl,  a  heathen  voice  an- 
nouncing the  glory  of  Judaism,  and  its  triumph 
over  heathenism.  The  oldest  document  ascribed 
to  the  Sibyl  is  the  prophecy  in  the  third  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  which  Hilgenfeld  puts  in  the 
year  140  B.C.  This  prophecy  announces  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  great  king,  and 
he  rules  through  prophets.  It  is  the  universal 
sway  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  not  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Davidic  authority,  which  is  brought 
out.  Virgil's  description  of  the  return  of  the 
golden  ag;e  is  very  properly  regarded  as  having 
drawn  from  this  document.  The  Sibyl  regards  the 
fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  as  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  Roman  oppression  was 
increased  did  the  expectation  become  more  intense, 
that  the  approach  of  the  Messiah  was  near. 
These  Sibylline  books  aided  in  spreading  that 
general  expectation  which  we  find  so  prevalent  in 
the  heathen  world,  that  a  new  period  of  the  world's 
history  was  about  to  dawn,  and  which  Suetonius 
(Vespas.,  4)  refers  to  as  an  old  and  firm  opinion. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  is  the  last  of  the 
Hebrew  apocalyptic  writings.  The  most  recent 
criticism  again  refers  its  origin  to  a  date  before 
Christ,  although  we  still  prefer  to  place  it  about 
100  A.D.  The  teachings  concerning  the  Messiah 
include  much  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Talmud.  It 
represents  the  fourth  world-power  as  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Messiah  will  come  to  bring  the  eagle 
(the  Roman  Empire)  to  judgment,  and  to  cast  it 
into  the  fire  (xi.  37  sqq.),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  bless  the  people  of  God  until  the  day  of  the  last 
judgment  (xii.  33).  In  chap.  xiii.  the  advent  and 
work  of  the  Messiah  are  more  fully  described. 
His  face  is  as  a  consuming  fire.  The  nations  will 
give  up  their  wars  when  he  speaks.  His  reign, 
however,  is  limited  to  four  hundred  years,  when  he 
and  all  men  living  shall  die,  but,  after  seven  days, 
rise  again.  The  Highest  will  then  reveal  himself, 
and  establish  righteousness. 

5.  Culmination  of  the  Messianic  Expectation.  — 
The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  culminated  in 
the  Herodian  period.  This  result  was  caused  by 
the  restlessness  of  the  people  under  the  dominion 
of  Idumsean  and  Roman  rulers  ;  and  the  people 


looked  forward  with  great  longing  to  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  David,  which  from  henceforth  is  a 
title  of  the  Messiah  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
ix.  27,  etc.)  and  the  Targums.  The  best  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  as  it  was  held  at  this  time, 
is  the  New  Testament;  after  it,  Josephus,  who 
however,  is  very  cautious  in  his  utterances.  The 
New  Testament  represents  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  time  to  be  the  waiting  for  the 
Messiah  (Luke  i.  38,  ii.  25),  who  should  deliver 
Israel  from  its  enemies,  and  redeem  it  from  its 
sins  (Luke  i.  74-77).  He  was  to  establish  right- 
eousness, but  only  through  suffering  and  conflict 
rise  to  his  glory  (Luke  ii.  34 ;  John  i.  29).  Very 
different  was  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Pharisees. 
They  expected  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  with 
outward  circumstance  (Luke  xvii.  20),  and  to  be 
a  political  power  Their  ideas  were  visibly  em- 
bodied in  Judas  the  Galileean,  and  the  faction  of 
the  Zealots. 

The  vital  power  of  these  Messianic  expectations 
is  attested  by  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans.  Josephus  (B.  J.,  VL  5,  4) 
explains  this  inveterate  hostility  by  a  prophecy  in 
their  sacred  books,  of  double  meaning,  according 
to  which  one  should  attain  to  dominion  over  the 
world  from  Judaea.  He  found  the  fulfilment  in 
the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian.  The  passage  tc» 
which  he  referred  was,  in  all  probability,  Dan.  ix. 
24-27. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  by  no  means 
the  grave  of  the  Messianic  hopes :  on  the  con- 
trary, from  that  event  dates  the  reception  of  this 
belief  as  a  Jewish  article  of  faith ;  and  Bar 
Chochba  was  able  once  more  to  gather  the  people 
about  him,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  death-struggle. 
Rabbi  Akiba  acknowledged  his  Messianic  claims  ; 
but  Hillel  II.,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (Gratz  :  Gescli.  d.  Juden.,  iv.  386),  said, 
"  There  is  no  Messiah  for  Israel ;  for  Israel  had 
its  Messiah  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah." 
To  which  Rabbi  Joseph  replied,  "  May  God  for- 
give Hillel ! ''  It  was  firmly  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  come.  The  manner  and  the  time  of 
that  coming  were  questions  in  dispute.  We  shall 
now  turn  to  the  later  opinions  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  embodied  in  the  Targums  of  the 
elder  Onkelos — which  explains  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  of  the  Messiah  (the  younger  find- 
ing seventeen  Messianic  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch) —  and  Jonathan,  the  Mishna  (which  does 
not  contain  much),  the  two  Gemaras,  and  the 
older  writings  of  the  Midrash. 

6.  Rabbinical  Views.  —  Jewish  theology  distin- 
guished two  periods  (seons),  by  which  they  did 
not  mean  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  but 
two  periods  in  this  world's  history.  The  second 
period  follows  upon  the  resurrection.  Some 
taught  that  the  Messianic  period  began  before, 
some  after,  that  event.  The  former  was  the  pre- 
vailing view ;  and  R.  Eliezar  says,  that,  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah,  wars  will  continue.  _  The 
duration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  variously 
defined.  The  principal  reference  is  Bab.  Sank., 
97  sqq.  After  limiting  the  duration  of  the  world 
to  six  thousand  years,  to  be  followed  by  a  univer- 
sal sabbath  lasting  a  thousand  (Rab  Ketina)  or 
two  thousand  (Abaji)  years,  during  which  the 
world  will  lie  desolate,  it  says,  "  It  is  a  tradition 
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of  the  school  of  Elias,  that  the  world  will  last  six 
thousand  years,  two  thousand  of  which  are  deso- 
lation (Thohu),  two  thousand  law  (Thora),  two 
thousand  the  Messianic  period  ;  but,  on  account 
of  our  sins,  a  part  of  the  latter  is  run  out."  In 
another  place,  leaning  upon  Persian  sources,  it 
says,  that,  after  4,291  years  should  have  elapsed 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  war  between 
Gog  and  Magog  would  begin ;  and  then  the  Mes- 
siah would  come,  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  thou- 
sand years,  God  would  create  a  new  world. 

The  Messiah  was  to  appear  suddenly  {Bab. 
Sank.,  97  :  "  Three  things  come  unexpectedly,  — 
the  Messiah,  that  which  is  found,  and  a  scor- 
pion "),  but  whether  in  Nisan  (the  month  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt)  or  Tisri  (Ps.  lxxxi.  14) 
was  a  matter  of  dispute.  Signs  would  precede 
his  coming.  R.  Jochanan  says  (Bab.  Sank.,  98), 
"The  Son  of  David  will  not  come,  except  in  that 
generation  when  all  are  either  undeserving  of 
punishment  (Isa.  lx.  21),  or  all  are  guilty  (Isa. 
lix.  16)."  R.  Acha  asserts,  that,  if  Israel  was  in 
a  state  of  penitence  only  for  a  single  day,  the  Son 
of  David  would  at  once  come ;  and  he  bases  the 
assertion  on  Ps.  xcv.  7.  R.  Levi  says,  that,  if 
Israel  observed  only  a  single  day  according  to  the 
rules,  the  Messiah  would  immediately  come.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Messiah  would  appear  at 
a  time  of  great  moral  depravity  (see  especially 
Mishna  Sota,  ix.  15),  unchastity,  drunkenness, 
heresy,  etc. 

As  to  the  person  of  this  Messiah,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  most  current  view  amongst 
the  Jews  was  that  which  Trypho — after  declaring 
the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  and  eternal  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ  to  be  absurd  —  indicates  in  the 
Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  (c.  49) :  "We  all  expect 
that  Christ  will  be  a  man  born  of  men."  Not 
even  in  the  oldest  Targums  can  the  doctrine  of 
the  superhuman  dignity  of  the  Messiah  be  found ; 
and  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  at  Isa.  vii.  14, 
Mic.  v.  2,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  reference  to  his 
birth  from  a  virgin  ;  and  the  explanation  of  Isa. 
ix.  5  is  ambiguous.  But  the  notion  of  the  Messiah's 
superhuman  nature  was  not  altogether  wanting, 
as  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  Midra- 
shim,  especially  Bereschith  rabba,  edited,  according 
to  Zunz,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  latter  identi- 
fies the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters  (Gen.  i.  2)  with  the  Messiah ;  declares 
him  to  be  higher  than  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the 
angelic  ministers  (at  Gen.  xxviii.  10  sq.)  ;  asserts, 
that,- in  the  future  world,  he  will  be  at  God's  right 
hand,  Abraham  at  his  left,  etc.  (at  Gen.  xviii.  1). 
It  was  taught  that  the  Messiah  was  to  live  in 
obscurity  after  his  birth.  According  to  the  Tal- 
mud, he  was  born  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  received  the  name  Menahem,  but, 
being  made  known  by  a  Jew,  was  separated  by 
storm  from  his  mother  (Hieros.  Berachoth,  5). 
His  place  of  abode  afterwards  was  Rome,  Isa. 
xxi.  11  being  used  as  proof,  and  Edom  being  re- 
garded as  referring  to  Rome.  There,  according 
to  the  famous  passage  (Bab.  Sank.,  98),  he  sat  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  sick  and 
suffering,  whose  wounds  he  bound  up,  and  waiting 
lor  that  day  (Ps.  xcv.  7)  when  the  people  should 
J'epent,  and  warrant  his  going  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  same  passage  that  the  Messiah  is  called  "  the 
Leper,"  the  proof-text  being  Isa.  liii.  4.      This 


description  of  a  state  of  humility  and  obscurity 
through  which  the  Messiah  was  to  pass  shows  the 
influence  of  Isa.  liii.  upon  the  Talmud.  It  was 
represented  that  Elijah  would  precede  the  Mes- 
siah in  person,  until  Maimonides  (Mai.  iv.  5)  ex- 
plained the  prophecy  of  one  coming  in  the  spirit 
of  Elijah.  Many  represented  that  the  Messiahs 
first  act  would  be  the  breaking  of  the  foreign 
yoke  ;  and  some  rabbins  held  that  he  would  arouse 
the  righteous  dead,  but  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  there  was  a  great  divergence 
of  views  amongst  the  Jewish  theologians. 

A  great  interest  centres  in  the  question,  whether 
the  Jewish  teachers  taught  an  atonement  for  sin 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah. 
(See  Wunsche  :  D.  Leiden  d.  Messias,  1870.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  Jews  referred  the 
Messianic  passages  in  Zechariah  and  Isa.  liii.  to 
the  Messiah;  and  Trypho  (Justin,  c.  89)  says, 
'•  It  is  evident  that  our  Scriptures  announced  that 
Christ  will  suffer;"  but  the  idea  of  atoning  suf- 
ferings is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  associ- 
ated with  him.  Its  method  of  salvation  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  (Berachoth,  5):  "Their 
sins  are  all  forgiven  who  study  the  Law,  do  acts 
of  mercy,  and  bury  their  children."  The  Christ 
of  the  atonement  was  an  offence  to  the  Jews. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  in  its  paraphrase  of 
Isa.  liii.  5,  says,  "  By  his  teaching,  peace  will  be 
multiplied  upon  us ;  and,  if  we  hearken  to  his 
words,  our  sins  shall  be  forgiven."  The  teaching 
spoken  of  must  refer  to  a  revision  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  was  deemed  of  permanent  validity, 
stretching  even  to  the  future  world  (Pesikta  sut.). 
In  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Gentile  nations,  some 
taught  full  citizenship  would  be  offered  to  them ; 
others,  that  not  even  the  privileges  of  the  prose- 
lyte would  be  granted. 

Lit.  —  Knobel  :  D.  Prophetismus  d.  Hebrder., 
Breslau,  1837  ;  Hofmann  :  Weissagung  u.  Erftil- 
lung  and  Schriftbeweis,  Nordling.,  1844;  Stahelix: 
D.  messian.  Weissagungen  d.  A.  T.,  Berlin,  1847; 
Hengstenberg :  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1854-58;  Neumann: 
Gesch.  d.  messian.  Weissagg.  im  A.  T.,  Bleicherode, 
1865;  Tholuck:  D.  Propheten  u.  ihre  Weissagg., 
Gotha,  1861,  2d  ed.,  1867;  Oehler:  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1875, 
2  vols.  ;  Costelli  :  II  Messia  secondo  gli  Ebrei, 
1874;  Riehm:  D.  messian.  Weissag.,  Gotha,  1875; 
Delixzsch  :  Messianic  Prophecies  (edited  by  Cur- 
tiss),  Edinburgh,  1880;  Hitzig:  Vorlesungen  ilber 
d.  bibl.  Theol.  u.  messian.  Weissagungen  (edited  by 
Kneucker),  Karlsruhe,  1880;  von  Orelli:  D. 
alttest.  Weissagungen  von  d.  Vollendung  d.  Reiches 
Gottes,  Wien,  1882.  —  For  the  views  of  the  later 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  since,  on  Messianic 
prophecy.  See  Buxtorf  :  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmud, 
et  Rabbin.,  Basel,  1639  (pp.  1268-1273,  where  the 
passages  are  given  which  the  Targums  explained 
of  the  Messiah);.  Schottgen:  Horce  Hebra.  et 
Talmud.,  2  vols.,  Dresden  et  Lips.,  1742;  Ber- 
tholdt  :  Christoloqia  Judceorum,  Erlangen,  1811 ; 
Colani  :  Jesus  Christ  et  les  croyances  messiamques 
de  son  temps,  Strassburg,  1864;  Vernes  :  Hist. 
des  idees  messian.  depuis  Alexandre  jusqua  I  empe- 
reurHadrien,Faris,lS74:;  Drummond:  The  Jewish 
Messiah  (from  the  Maccabees  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Talmud),  1877;  Ferd.  Weber:  System  d. 
altsynagogalen  palast.  Theol.  (edited  by  Delitzsch 
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and  Schnedermann),  Leipzig,  1880;  and  also 
Ewald  :  Hist,  of  Israel,  vol.  v. ;  Keim  ;  Hist,  of 
Jesus  of  Nazara ;  Schurer:  N.  T'liche  Zeitgesch.; 
[J.  Pye  Smith:  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
2  vols.,  London,  1818-21,  oth  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1859; 
Robert  Young:  Christologij  of  the  Targums,  Edin- 
burgh, 1853;  Leathes:  the  Witness  of  the  O.  T., 
to  Christ,  Lond.,  1868 ;  R.  Payne  Smith  :  Proph- 
ecy a  Preparation  for  Christ  (Bampton  Lectures, 
1869),  2d  ed.,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1871 ;  Meignan  : 
Prophe'ties  messianiques,  Paris,  1878;  P  Gloag: 
The  Messianic  Prophecies,  Edinburgh,  1879 ;  VV 
F.  Adency:  The  Hebrew  Utopia,  London,  1879; 
Richore:  Le  Messie,  Paris,  1879,  2  vols.;  E.  de 
Bunsen:  The  Angel-Messiah  of  the  Buddhists, 
Essenes,  and  Christians,  London,  1880 ;  E.  Bohl  : 
Christ,  d.  A.  T.,  Wien,  1881;  Hamburger:  Encyc, 
art.  "Messias."]  OEHLER.     (VON  orelli.) 

MESTREZAT,  Jean,  b.  at  Geneva  in  1592;  d. 
in  Paris,  May  2,  1657 ;  studied  at  Saumur,  and 
was  pastor  of  Charenton.  He  was  a  learned 
theologian,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  very  active  in  its 
synods,  in  its  disputations  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  court.  He  published 
several  collections  of  sermons,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Exposition  de  Ve'pilre  aux  He- 
breux,  Geneva,  1655,  3  vols.  Of  his  numerous 
polemical  writings,  his  treatise,  De  la  Communion 
d  J.  C.  au  Sacrement  de  V Eucharistie,  Sedan,  1624, 
was  translated  into  German  1624,  English  1631, 
and  Italian  1638  See  Andre:  Essai  sur  les  ceuvres 
de  J  M.,  Strassburg,  1847  C.  SCHMIDT. 

METALS  IN  THE  BIBLE.  The  use  of  bronze 
and  iron  was  so  old  among  the  Hebrews,  that 
they,  like  other  ancient  people,  dated  it  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  history.  (Compare  Gen. 
iv.  22.)  Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  treasures  of  David  and  Solomon  were 
famous  (1  Chron.  xxii.  14,  xxix.  4 ;  1  Kings  ix. 
26,  x.  27;  2  Chron.  viii.  18).  Palestine  itself, 
however,  is  not  rich  in  metal-bearing  strata,  but 
the  neighbor  countries  are ;  and,  since  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  shows  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  mining,  he  may  very  well  have  acquired 
it  from  personal  experience.  According  to  Strabo. 
gold  and  silver  were  dug  in  the  land  of  the  Na- 
batseans,  and,  according  to  Edrisi,  at  Gebel  es-Sera 
in  the  Seir  Mountains,  and  along  the  boundary- 
line  between  Egypt  and  Nubia;  but  the  principal 
places  from  which  it  was  derived  were  Ophir 
(1  Kings  ix.  26,  27,  x.  11,  12,  22,  24 ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  17,  18,  ix.  10),  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9;  Dan.  x. 
5),  Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11, 12,  x.  29),  Sheba  (1  Kings 
x.  2,  10;  2  Chron.  ix.  9;  Ps.  lxxii.  15;  Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Ezek.  xxvii.),  and  Parvaim  (2  Chron.  iii.  6), — 
places,  which,  according  to  Sprenger  {Die  alte 
Geographic  Arabians')  and  Soetbeer  (Das  Goldland 
Ofir,  Berlin,  1880),  were  situated  in  Jemm,  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  Arabia.  Copper  and  iron 
were  found  at  Punon,  between  Zoar  and  Petra, 
the  region  in  which  Moses  raised  the  brass  ser- 
pent (Num.  xxi.  9,  xxxiii.  42),  and  still  more 
plentifully  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the 
Wady  Meghara  was  specially  famous.  According 
to  its  rock-inscriptions,  the  Egyptian  king  Suefra, 
the  successor  of  Cheops  (3122-2978),  opened 
mines  there  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Moses.     Noticeable  were  the  copper-works  of 


Lebanon,  of  which  traces  are  still  visible,  and  the 
iron-works  east  of  the  Jordan,  midway  between 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
Ibrahim  Pasha  once  more  put  into  order  (1835-39). 
Most  of  the  metal,  however,  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
was  brought  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Gold  generally  occurs  more  or  less  mixed  with 
silver,  and  silver  more  or  less  mixed  with  some 
baser  metal ;  but  the  Hebrews  understood  the 
various  processes  of  purification ;  and  gold  from 
Ophir  was  specially  valued  on  account  of  its 
purity  (Job  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  xlv.  9;  Isa.  xiii.  12). 
Before  the  exile,  neither  gold  nor  silver  was- 
coined  into  money,  though  both  were  used  in  the 
payment  of  tributes  (2  Kings  xii.  18,  xiv.  14 ; 
xviii.  14,  xxiii.  33)  and  of  taxes  (Exod.  xxv.  3, 
xxxv.  5;  1  Kings  x.  15;  2  Chron.  ix.  14).  Gold 
and  silver  were  mostly  used  for  ornaments,  such 
as  bracelets  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  chains  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
tablets  (Exod.  xxxv.  22),  and  necklaces  (Exod. 
xxxv.  22),  or  for  embroidery  (Exod.  xxxix.  3; 
2  Sam.  i.  24)  and  decoration.  Especially  was 
silver  lavishly  used  in  the  outfit  of  the  temple,  — 
for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvi.  19, 
xxxvi.  24),  for  the  hooks  of  fhe  pillars  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  10, 19),  for  the  bowls  and  chargers  (Num. 
vii.  13),  the  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2),  the  candle- 
sticks, and  tables  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  15,  etc.). 
Copper  was  very  commonly  used.  It  could  easily 
be  smelted  and  fused;  and  those  processes  natu- 
rally suggested  its  being  mixed  with  other  metals, 
especially  so  as  to  produce  bronze.  Iron  was 
more  difficult  to  handle.  It  could  be  purified  by 
smelting  away  all  foreign  elements,  but  it  could 
not  be  smelted  or  fused  itself.  The  smith,  how- 
ever, understood  to  forge  it  into  axes,  swords,  etc. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam  xxiii.  etc.).  The  "north- 
ern iron  "  (Jer.  xv  12)  seems  to  correspond  to 
what  we  call  steel.  Zinc  and  lead  were  also 
known,  and  applied  in  various  ways  in  practical 
life.  FR.  w-  SCIIULTZ. 

METAPHRASTES,  Simeon,  a  Byzantine  writer, 
who  has  acquired  a  name  in  mediasval  literature 
by  a  compilation  and  partial  remodelling  (ucre- 
(ppaae,  whence  his  name)  of  a  great  number  of 
lives  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  and,  after  him,  Cave  and  Fabricius,  place 
him  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Leo  the  philosopher  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine ;  while  Oudin,  and,  after  him,  Hamberger 
and  others,  place  him  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  John  Comnenus.  The 
work  itself,  such  as  it  exists  in  numerous  manu- 
scripts in  the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Moscow, 
and  London,  and  such  as  it  has  been  partially 
incorporated  with  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  is  a  bewil- 
dering maze  of  old  and  new,  genuine  and  spuri- 
ous ;  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  lives  being  con- 
sidered genuine,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
spurious.  Other  works  ascribed  to  him  are  Epis- 
tolce  IX.,  Carmina,  Sermones,  etc.  The  Simeonis 
Chronicon  is  of  doubtful  authorship.  GASS. 

METH,  Ezechiel,  and  STIEFEL,  Esaias,  were 
the  leaders  of  a  sect  of  mystical  enthusiasts,  which, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  caused 
considerable  trouble  to  the  authorities  in  Thurin- 
gia.  Stiefel,  a  wine-dealer  in  Langensalza,  was 
the  originator  of  the  whole  movement;  but  Meth, 
his   nephew,  seems   to   have   been  its  principal 
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power.  Many  of  their  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances joined  them,  and  neither  admonitions  nor 
punishments  had  any  effect.  The  Countess  Juli- 
ane  of  Gleichen  separated  from  her  husband, 
.convinced  that  she  was  going  to  bring  forth  the 
Messiah.  But,  when  Stiefel  died  (Aug.  12, 1627), 
Meth  felt  sorely  disappointed,  as  he  believed  him 
immortal ;  and  Meth  is  said  to  have  died  a  con- 
verted Christian,  Oct.  26,  1640.  The  views  of 
the  sect,  such  as  represented  in  Zehn  christliche 
und  gottselige  Traktallein  von  Esaias  Stiefel  and 
Die  zwolf  Artikel,  welche  Ezechiel  Meth  von  Langen- 
salza  bekennt,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  Anabaptists  and  Schwenkfeld.  See  L.  F. 
Goschel  :  Chronik  der  Stadt  Langensalza  in  Thii- 
ringen,  1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.         L.  F.  GOSCHEL. 

METHODISM,  thejjhj^djmochal  religious  move- 
ment in  the  history  ofthe  ProTestaTnYTThurcB"  in 
England  ^sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  last  century,  against  whose  reli- 
gious apathy  it  was  a  protest,  and  sought  to  make 
Christianity  a  more  vital  force,  and  to  leaven  the 
neglected  masses  with  the  leaven  of  the  gospel. 
It  has  with  justice  been  called  the  "  Second.  Ref  or- 
mation_L'  of  England,  and  the-^i^toting^point  of 
our  modern  religious  history  7  (IsaacTaylorV  "' 

TheTuritans,  whose  brief  term  of  power  came 
to  a  close  with  the  Restoration  (1660),  gradually 
lost  their  zeal,  or  were  involved  in  the  meshes  of 
deism.  The  Church  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  fallen  into  a  low  spiritual  condition. 
It  still  had  its  able  and  pious  men,  competent 
and  willing  to  defend  the  faith ;  but  the  churches 
were  empty,  and  the  masses  neglected.  The  con- 
dition of  the  lower  clergy  was  a  lamentable  one ; 
and  idleness,  indifference,  and  ignorance  reigned 
among  them,  while  many  of  the  higher  clergy 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  livings,  but  left  to 
curates  their  religious  exercises.  The  prominent 
prelates  of  the  church  contemplated  its  condition 
with  grief,  and  looked  forward  to  its  future  with 
alarm.  As  they  were  vainly  looking  around  them 
for  help,  it  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
and  in  an  unexpected  way.  Several  students, 
in  1729,  had  combined  at  Oxford,  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  conversation. 
Of  their  number  the  most  prominent  were  John 
Wesley  (1703-91)  and  his  brother  Charles  (1708- 
88),  and,  several  years  later,  George  Whitefield 
(1716-70).  In  sport  they  were  called  "  Sacra- 
mentarians,"  the  "  Pious  Club,"  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  their  regular  habits  of  study  and  mode 
of  life,  "  Methodists,"  —  a  name  which  they  them- 
selves afterwards  adopted,  defining  a  "Methodist" 
as  one  who  lived  after  the  method  laid  down  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  from  this  club  of  Methodists 
that  the  religious  regeneration  of  England  pro- 
ceeded. The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism synchronizes  with  the  history  of  the  latter's 
career:  the  second  dates  from  his  death. 

I.  History  of  Methodism  till  the  Death 
of  John  Wesley,  1791.  — The  club  at  Oxford, 
which  spent  several  evenings  in  the  week  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  first  began  to  show  its 
works  in  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  im- 
prisoned. After  six  years  (1735),  the  Wesleys 
departed  to  Georgia,  in  answer  to  calls,  —  the 
one  to  be  pastor  of  the  colony,  the  other  to  be 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  On  board  ship  they 
came  in  contact  with  twenty-six  Moravians,  and 


much  to  their  spiritual  profit.  John  Wesley  once 
said,  "  I  went  to  America  to  convert  others,  and 
was  not  converted  myself."  They  both  had  re- 
turned, by  1738,  to  England.  Soon  afterwards 
John  Wesley  and  Whitefield  began  preaching  in 
London  churches,  and  by  their  fervid  eloquence 
excited  a  deep  sensation. 

The  movement  afterwards  known  as  "  Method- 
ism "  had  begun  to  develop  its  prodigious  power 
Like  a  mighty  storm,  the-  new  preaching  shook 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  threw  new  converts 
into  the  dust ;  so  that,  with  great  agitation  and 
much  crying,  they  entreated  for  mercy.  The 
representatives  of  the  movement  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  treated  to  ridicule,  scorn,  and  active 
persecution.  But  the  movement  spread  in  spite 
of  resistance.  Nothing  was  at  first  farther  from 
the  thought  of  John  Wesley  than  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  English  Church.  He  himself 
was  a  High-Churchman ;  but  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Wesley's  appeals,  and 
shut  its  places  of  worship  against  him  and  his 
co-workers.  But  the  work  was  to  go  on ;  and  on 
Feb.  17,  1739,  Whitefield  inaugurated  (or,  rather, 
restored)  field-preaching  at  a  service  with  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood.  Wesley,  overcoming  his 
first  feelings  of  revolt,  followed  his  example  at 
Bristol ;  and,  when  the  public  places  were  denied 
him,  he  established  the  first  Methodist  chapel  at 
that  place,  May  12,  1739.  Great  throngs  now 
gathered  to  hear  these  two  preachers,  in  Moor- 
fields,  Kensington  Common,  Mayfair,  Blackheath, 
and  other  places.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  seen  since  the  Reformation,  —  no,  not  even 
then.  They  and  others  knew,  as  Isaac  Taylor 
has  said,  "  how  to  hold  the  ear  of  men  with  an 
absolute  mastery."  Their  sermons  were  inter- 
rupted by  disturbing  noises  and  personal  violence; 
but  their  courage  increased,  and  John  AVesley 
could  exclaim,  "  To  save  souls  is  my  vocation, 
the  world  is  my  parish."  In  1740  (July  23)  he 
organized,  with  twenty-six  male  and  forty-eight 
female  members,  the  United  Society  in  the  Found- 
ry, London.  The  year  following  (1741)  Cennick, 
who  had  charge  of  a  Methodist  school  at  Kings- 
wood,  and  advocated  strict  Calvinistic  views, 
separated  from  Wesley,  with  fifty-two  others; 
and,  soon  after,  a  further  division  took  place  in 
the  Methodist  ranks,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ence, upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  between 
Wesley  and  Whitefield,  the  latter  holding  to  the 
Calvinistic  view.  The  consequence  was  a  Cal- 
vinistic and  Wesleyan  (or  Arminian)  branch  of 
Methodism,  the  latter  being  much  the  stronger. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  congregations  increased, 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  movement,  or 
the  "societies"  as  they  were  called,  occupied 
Wesley's  attention.  With  no  other  resort  within 
reach,  he  somewhat  reluctantly  selected  the  most 
competent  of  the  converts  as  lay-preachers.  Max- 
field  had  preached  without  his  knowledge,  but 
with  great  acceptance ;  and  him  he  made  the  first 
lay-preacher  (or  helper),  but  not  till  his  scruples 
had  been  removed  by  the  strong  words  of  his 
mother:  "Take  care  what  you  do  with  respect 
to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of 
God  to  preach  as  you  are."  In  1742  the  number 
had  already  risen  to  20.  These  men  were  without 
much  education,  but  became  eloquent  by  reason 
of   a   living  faith,   and,   as   local   and  itinerant 
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preachers,  accomplished  an  immense  amount  of 
good,  suffering  often  imprisonment  and  other 
personal  indignities  in  the  work.  Education  was 
not  a  condition  of  a  license  to  preach ;  but,  by 
the  rules  of  1746,  simply  a  gift  for  preaching  and 
personal  faith  were  required.  They  were  licensed 
at  first  as  "preachers  on  trial,"  for  one  year. 
By  a  rule  passed  in  1763  they  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  two  years  (afterwards  ex- 
tended to  three  years)  in  the  same  place. 

The  life  of  Methodism  was  settled  by  the  ad- 
mission of  lay-preachers.  The  next  thing  in  the 
way  of  perfecting  the  organization  was  the  inau- 
guration of  an  Annual  Conference,  the  first  session 
being  held  June  25-29,  1744,  in  the  Foundry, 
London.  Four  lay-preachers  were  admitted.  In 
the  first  instance  it  was  designed  by  Wesley  to  be 
simply  a  meeting  with  his  friends.  But  it  came 
to  be  more  of  an  authoritative  body,  with  the 
power  of  discussing  questions  of  doctrine,  and 
formulating  rules.  The  minutes  of  the  early 
conferences  were  first  published  in  1763. 

The  first  Methodist  organizations  were  called 
"  societies ;  "  and  the  General  Rules,  so  called, 
drawn  up  by  Wesley  for  the  guidance  of  the  mem- 
bers, forbade  blasphemy,  sabbath  desecration,  dis- 
honesty, usury,  etc.,  and  enjoined  works  of  charity, 
and  the  use  of  the  private  and  public  means  of 
grace.  The  societies  were  divided  into  classes; 
and  here  we  come  in  contact  with  a  peculiarly 
Methodistic  institution,  and  one  of  its  sources  of 
power.  The  idea  struck  John  Wesley  in  Bristol, 
when,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  chapel,  he  divided  the  members  into  classes 
of  twelve,  and  appointed  one  of  them  to  collect 
from  the  other  eleven  a  penny  a  week.  Hence- 
forth, all  the  societies  were  divided  into  classes, 
with  a  class-leader,  who  gathered  the  classes  to- 
gether once  a  week,  presided  over  their  meeting, 
and  conversed  with  them  on  their  spiritual  estate. 
The  separate  societies  were  united  in  circuits ;  and 
in  1748  there  were  nine  of  these,  with  about 
seventy-two  societies.  These  circuits  were  occu- 
pied by  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  over  whom 
one  of  their  number  presided  as  the  overseer,  with 
the  title  at  first  of  assistant,  and  later  of  superin- 
tendent. (The  Wesleyans  in  America  call  them 
"bishops.")  Each  society  had  a  corps  of  officers 
called  "stewards,"  who  met  twice  a  week,  and 
cared  for  its  temporal  concerns  and  diaconal  work. 

This  was  the  excellent  outward  organization 
of  the  Methodist  body.  But  that  which  gave  it 
power  was  the  fresh  blood  of  the  gospel,  which 
coursed  through  its  veins.  All  the  lay-talent  was 
employed,  the  gifts  of  preaching  were  put  into 
requisition,  prayer-meetings  (1762)  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  exercise  their  powers,  and,  with 
the  love-feasts,  an  opportunity  for  mutual  encour- 
agement and  edification. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  work  of 
Wesley  and  his  coadjutors  in  detail.  They  passed 
into  districts  where  the  people  were  most  destitute, 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Methodism  spread 
into  Scotland,  where  Whitefield  preached  in  1741, 
and  Wesley  in  1751 ;  and  four  circuits  —  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow  —  were 
constituted.  It  was  planted  in  Ireland  in  1747, 
and  both  the  Wesleys  were  soon  after  on  the 
ground.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  there  were 
in  Great  Britain  50  circuits,  100  itinerant  preach- 


ers, a  larger  number  of  local  preachers,  and  30,000 
members,  connected  with  the  Methodist  societies. 

In  another  direction,  but  with  the  same  aims 
as  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield  had  been  continuing 
to  work,  as  also  that  eminent  woman  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon (d.  1791),  —  the  one  preaching  without 
rest,  in  England  and  America,  to  immense  and 
entranced  throngs  ;  the  other  building  chapels 
with  her  private  means,  and  seeking  to  interest 
the  nobility  in  vital  religion.  Whitefield  died  in 
1770.  The  year  before,  the  Conference,  with  Wes- 
ley at  its  head,  made  very  strong  utterances 
against  Calvinism.  A  protracted  discussion  fol- 
lowed, carried  on  by  the  apostolic  Fletcher  (d. 
1785)  and  Wesley  on  the  one  hand,  and  Toplady, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  others,  on  the  other,  and  also 
divisions  among  Wesley's  followers. 

The  management  of  the  Methodist  movement 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  Wesley  almost  exclu- 
sively, but  provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  more 
permanent  government.  In  consequence,  the  so- 
called  "  Deed  of  Declaration  "  was  drawn  up  by 
Wesley  (Feb.  28,  1784),  and  filed  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  he  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  chapels,  etc.,  in  favor  of  the  stew- 
ards, and  conferred  the  right  of  appointing  preach- 
ers upon  the  Conference,  to  be  composed  of  a 
hundred  members.  This  Conference  was  to  sit 
every  year  for  not  less  than  five  days,  and  its 
members  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  clergy  exclu- 
sively. This  document  established  Methodism 
permanently.  But  it  became  at  once  the  occa- 
sion of  passionate  discussions  among  the  Method- 
ists, as  well  as  of  divisions.  Wesley  was  accused 
of  being  hierarchical,  and  intolerant  of  lay-par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  the  church,  and 
of  holding  too  firmly  to  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1784  Wesley  took  a  step  which  formally  put 
him  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Called  upon  in  1784  to  send  ministers  to 
America,  he  requested  the  Bishop  of  London  to  or- 
dain several  of  his  lay-preachers.  On  receiving  a 
refusal,  he  himself  ordained  two  such  preachers, 
and  Dr.  Coke,  his  able  co-worker,  as  superintendent. 
Charles  Wesley  was  much  pained  at  hearing  of 
this ;  but,  at  the  Conference  of  1785,  John  ordained 
three  preachers  for  Scotland,  and,  two  years  sub- 
sequently, three  for  England.  Before  that  time, 
the  Methodists  had  received  the  sacrament  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

John  Wesley  died  in  1791,  leaving  behind  him 
an  example  to  his  followers  of  Christian  humility, 
purity  of  motive,  and  laboriousness,  which  will 
continue  to  be  a  perennial  source  of  inspiration. 
He  lived  to  see  his  words  verified,  —  "  The  world 
is  my  parish."  The  following  figures  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  of  1790,  the  last  he 
attended. 


Countries. 


England .    .  . 

Wales     .    .  . 

Scotland      .  . 

Ireland    .     .  . 

Isle  of  Man  . 

West  Indies  . 
British  America 

United  States  . 


Circuits. 

Preachers. 

Members. 

65 

195 

52,832 

3 

7 

566 

8 

18 

1,086 

29 

67 

14,106 

1 

3 

2,580 

7 

13 

4,500 

4 

6 

800 

117 

309 

76,470 

97 

198 

43,265 
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These  were  some  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
self-sacrificing  zeal  and  indomitable  purpose  of 
Wesley  and  the  early  Methodists. 

Wesley's  theology  had  a  predominantly  practical 
trend.  He  himself  was  no  creative  mind  in  this 
department,  nor  did  he  ever  think  of  founding  a 
new  system  of  theology.  He  stood  almost  whol- 
ly upon  the  platform  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  system  is  called 
Arminian ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
did  not  reject,  as  did  the  followers  of  Arminius, 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  the  Trinity.  He 
tau°ht  very  definitely  the  fall  of  man,  the  neces- 
sity of  grace,  and  justification  by  faith  alone. 
Hut  his  moral  nature  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  election,  irresistible  grace, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saints.  He  taught  a 
conditional  election  and  the  possibility  of  falling 
away  from  grace.  Two  points  upon  which  he 
laid  great  stress  were  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tion  (perfection).  By  the  former  he  meant  "a  sud- 
den conversion ;  the  individual  being  able,  like 
Wesley  himself,  to  put  his  finger  on  the  place  on 
the  face  of  the  clock  when  he  felt  the  power  of  a 
new  life.  This  doctrine,  which  was  almost  a  novel 
one  at  that  time  to  the  Church  of  England,  has 
had  a  great  power,  especially  among  the  masses  ; 
but  it  has  also  given  rise  to  the  abuse  of  laying 
an  undue  stress  upon  the  affections.  The  doctrine 
of  sanctification,  or  Christian  perfection,  Wesley 
also  developed,  appealing  to  passages  like  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25;  Matt.  v.  48  ;  John  xvii.  19,  23  ;  Eph.  v. 
25-27  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  1  John  v.  19.  Perfection 
is  attainable  on  the  general  ground  that  God  would 
not  demand  any  thing  which  could  not  be  reached. 
An  absolute  and  sinless  perfection  he  did  not  teach, 
and  repeatedly  explains  that  it  does  not  consist  of 
freedom  from  ignorance,  and  error  in  things  which 
are  not  essential  to  salvation,  or  of  freedom  from 
physical  weaknesses,  but  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  an  equal  love  to  our  neighbor.  In  other 
words,  the  perfection  of  Wesley  is  relative,  a 
purely  moral  perfection,  in  which  love  has  con- 
sumed sin.  In  regard  to  this,  as  to  other  gifts 
of  grace,  he  taught  that  it  could  be  lost.  The 
doctrinal  authorities  in  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  are  the  Works  of  John  Wesley  and 
Fletcher,  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Conferences,  espe- 
cially the  Large  Minutes,  which  are  a  summary 
of  the  Minutes  from  1744  to  1789. 

II.  History  of  Methodism  from  1791  to  the 
Pkkskxt  Time.  —  Wesley  foresaw  dissensions  in 
the  church  after  his  death",  and  left  behind  him  a 
document  for  the  Conference,  urging  the  members 
to  covenant  not  to  assume  authority  the  one  over 
the  other,  or  to  be  partial  in  the  distribution  of 
the  funds.  But  differences  of  opinion  at  once 
revealed  themselves.  One  party  was  in  favor  of 
the  "  old  plan ; "  that  is,  the  continuance  of  the 
union  with  the  Church  of  England.  Another 
party  were  strongly  in  favor  of  separation.  There 
was  also  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  lay-representation  in  the  Conference,  which 
>\  esley  had  opposed.  Alexander  Kilham  led  the 
Party  favoring  separation  ;  and  he  was  supported 
hy  numerous  memorials  to  the  Conference,  but 
defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  the  body.  The 
Conference  united  the  circuits  into  districts,  and 
iprmed  the  so-called  "district  committee,"  con- 
sisting of  all  the  ministers  of  the  district,  which 
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was  to  have  authority  to  locate  (subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Conference)  and  suspend  minis- 
ters, etc.  The  year  following  (1793),  it  accorded 
to  the  societies  the  right  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  ordained  that  no  steward  should 
be  removed  from  office  before  his  guilt  was  proved 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  stewards  and  the 
class-leaders.  But,  these  concessions  failing  to 
satisfy  all,  a  Plan  of  Pacification  was  passed  in 
1795,  which  went  farther  in  the  direction  of  sep- 
aration from  the  Church  of  England,  vested  the 
power  of  locating  ministers  in  the  hand  of  the 
Conference  (subject  to  the  will  of  the  stewards), 
in  general  accorded  more  power  to  the  lay-ele- 
ment, and  confirmed  the  law  limiting  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Conference  to  a  hundred. 

Kilham,  discontented  with  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  tbe  Conference  to  admit  laymen  as  repre- 
sentatives, sought  to  arouse  opposition  to  that 
body.  The  Conference,  in  its  turn,  suspended  Kil- 
ham, and  endeavored  to  quiet  the  agitation  by 
according  more  power  to  the  lay-element  in  the 
so-called  "Regulations  of  Leeds"  (1797).  Still 
dissatisfied,  Kilham  and  three  other  preachers 
broke  off  from  the  parent  society,  and  on  Aug. 
9,  1797,  founded  in  Leeds  The  Methodist  New 
Connection,  with  which  5,000  seceders  at  once 
united.  This  body  adopts  the  Wesleyan  teach- 
ing and  polity  in  every  regard  except  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  laymen,  to  whom  it  accords  an  equal 
representation  with  the  clergy.  In  1881  it  had 
26,564  communicants,  with  176  ministers. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  has 
grown  much  more  rapidly.  It  grew  out  of  the 
endeavor  of  Bourne  and  Clowes  to  introduce  camp- 
meetings  into  England.  Excluded  by  Conference, 
they  established  a  new  body  in  1810,  which  pre- 
served  substantially  the  Wesleyan  teachings,  except 
in  the  matter  of  lay-representation.  They  admit 
delegates  in  the  proportion  of  two  laymen  to  one 
clergyman,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  original 
Methodist  simplicity  in  the  pulpit  and  private  life. 
The  body  carries  on  missionary  work  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  In  1881  it  had 
185,312  members  and  1,149  preachers. 

In  1815  there  was  another  separation,  of  the 
so-called  Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites,  of 
whom  William  O'Bryan  was  the  founder.  It 
grew  out  of  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  re- 
muneration of  the  itinerant  preachers.  In  1881 
they  had  21,209  members.  In  1816,  9,000  of  the 
Methodists  of  Ireland  formed  a  new  organization, 
under  the  name  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was 
Adam  Averill,  who  revolted  against  the  departure 
from  AVesley's  original  plan  in  allowing  the  socie- 
ties to  hold  their  services  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  1877  the  body 
was  again  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  secessions  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Every 
new  question  admitting  of  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion seemed  to  carry  in  it  the  seeds  of  dissension 
and  separation.  In  1828  the  Independent  Wes- 
leyans  and  the  Wesleyan  Protestant  Meth- 
odists went  out  from  the  main  body  ;  the  original 
occasion  being  a  dispute  over  the  introduction  of 
an  organ  into  a  chapel  at  Leeds  against  the  wish 
of  the  class-leaders.  Neither  of  these  bodies  at- 
tained much  importance.  Of  more  significance 
was  the  Warren  movement  of  1834,  occasioned 
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by  the  project  of  the  Conference  to  establish  a 
theological  seminary,  against  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Warren  protested.  Warren  was  ultimately  ex- 
cluded from  the  Conference,  and,  with  20,000 
others,  constituted  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association  (see  below). 

The  church  continued  to  have  peace  for  ten 
years,  when  (in  1844)  it  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  so-called  Fly  Sheets,  which,  unsigned,  were 
sent  to  every  Wesleyan  minister,  and  were  direct- 
ed against  Dr.  Bunting,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  been  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
body.  The  cry  was,  "Too  much  centralization 
of  power."  It  was  evident  that  the  Fly  Sheets 
represented  the  feelings  of  a  party.  The  Confer- 
ence of  1847  took  notice  of  them,  and  passed 
a  law  requiring  every  minister  who  had  not  taken 
part  in  their  dissemination  to  sign  a  document 
to  that  effect.  About  one-fourth  of  the  clergy 
(256)  refused  their  signatures,  rebelling  against 
conduct  which  they  regarded  as  inquisitorial. 
The  party  represented  by  the  Fly  Sheets,  now 
emboldened,  established  two  organs,  —  The.  Wes- 
leyan Times  and  The  Wesleyan  Banner.  The 
agitation  spread ;  and  Dunn,  the  editor  of  the 
latter,  Griffith,  a  co-editor  of  the  former,  and 
Everett,  the  author  of  the  Fly  Sheets,  were  exclud- 
ed from  Conference,  while  others  were  repri- 
manded. The  excluded  preachers  were  regarded 
as  martyrs.  Meetings  were  held,  and  finally,  on 
March  12,  1850,  in  London,  a  convention  of  Wes- 
leyan delegates.  This  meeting,  while  confessing 
its  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of  Wesleyanism, 
demanded  lay-representation  and  other  conces- 
sions. A  petition,  signed  by  50,000  Methodists, 
was  presented  to  the  Conference,  which,  however, 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  excitement  in  Method- 
ist circles  was  intense,  and  in  a  single  year  (1850- 
51)  the  body  lost  56,000  communicants.  In  1850 
the  British  Conference  in  England  alone  had 
358,277  communicants,  and  in  1855  only  260,858. 
It  continued,  however,  year  after  year,  to  refuse 
any  concessions ;  and  the  agitators,  finding  their 
efforts  hopeless,  ceased  agitating.  Of  the  100,000 
who  had  left  the  main  body,  19,000  in  1857  united 
with  the  Protestant  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association  (numbering  21,000  mem- 
bers) to  form  the  association  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Fkee  Churches.  They  hold  an  Annual 
Assembly  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay  dele- 
gates, each  five  hundred  church-members  being- 
entitled  to  one  delegate.  In  1881  they  numbered 
72,839  members.  The  other  reformers  went  to 
other  denominations,  except  the  few  who  organ- 
ized the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  which  in 
1880  numbered  7,860  members. 

It  took  a  number  of  years  for  the  wound  which 
the  Wesleyan  Church  had  suffered  to  be  healed. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants 
from  1855  to  1882  has  been  from  260,858  to  509,- 
367  members  (54,489  on  trial),  2,124  ministers 
(298  on  trial),  and  341  supernumeraries.  After  its 
victory  it  was  wise  enough  to  give  the  lay  mem- 
bership a  larger  representation  on  the  committees, 
and  in  1877  to  constitute  a  Representative  Confer- 
ence, composed  of  laymen  and  clergymen  in  equal 
proportion.  It  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  Con- 
ference of  a  hundred,  but  is  auxiliary  to  it. 

During  this  second  period  of  its  history,  Meth- 
odism has   not  outgrown   its   original  zeal   and 


energy,  but  has  shown  itself  more  expansive,  com- 
bining with  the  simplicity  of  early  years  a  more 
perfected  organization  and  broader  culture.  Its 
churches  are  no  longer  all  chapels,  but  vie  with 
those  of  other  denominations  in  elegance  of  archi- 
tecture, and  luxury  of  furniture ;  its  members  also 
have  wealth;  its  preachers  lay  more  stress  upon 
education,  until  now  they  have  seminaries  at 
Richmond,  Didsbury  (Manchester),  Headingley 
(Leeds),  and  Belfast.  The  Primitive  Methodists 
have  also  established  a  school  of  theology  in  Sun- 
derland ;  and  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  at 
Ranmoor,  Sheffield. 

From  the  very  start,  the  Methodist  body  has 
been  most  active  in  carrying  on  missionary  la- 
bors. At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  there  were 
already  5,848  communicants  connected  with  its 
foreign  stations.  Dr.  Coke  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  Methodist  missions;  and  his  inde- 
fatigable zeal  secured  the  funds,  and  established 
stations  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Fiji  and  other  Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
were  Christianized  exclusively  by  their  zeal.  The 
West  Indies  were  another  of  the  main  stations  of 
early  Methodist  missions  ;  and  in  1880  they  had 
there  46,082  communicants  among  the  negroes. 
In  1795  it  began  its  mission  at  Sierra  Leone,  pro- 
verbial, as  a  convict  colony,  for  its  moral  degrada- 
tion, which  now  has  13,647  communicants.  It  has 
since  established  missions  in  India,  China,  and 
other  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  1878 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  and  British 
America  numbered  124,000  communicants.  The 
Australian  Conference,  founded  in  1877,  has  now 
70,000  members. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  Methodism  from  its 
beginning,  we  are  struck  with  the  aggressive  fea- 
ture of  this  movement.  Wesley  felt  that  the  masses 
were  neglected,  and  he  went  out  to  meet  them 
with  the  gospel  in  his  hand.  In  Great  Britain, 
Methodism  found  its  first  great  field  among  the 
destitute  and  neglected,  the  poor  and  forsaken : 
on  the  New  Continent,  it  has  always  been  first 
on  the  frontiers.  It  is  true  that  the  Anglican 
Church  now  vies  with  the  Methodists  in  working 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  there  is  danger  of 
their  neglecting  them  in  their  zeal  for  culture; 
but  this  remains  one  of  the  merits  of  the  body, 
that  it  has  emphasized  aggressive  church  activity. 
This  activity  it  was  the  further  merit  of  Wesley 
to  emphasize  as  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all 
Christians.  The  laity  were  not  to  be  merely 
receptive,  but  active.  One  of  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  Methodism  has  been  the  extent  of 
lay-activity.  Lay-preaching,  the  conduct  of  the 
classes,  the  prayer-meeting,  —  these  all  have  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  lay-gifts,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  drawn  them  forth. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  Methodism.  Before  Elizabeth  Fry  had 
entered  the  prisons,  and  long  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Ragged-schools,  the  Methodists  were 
laboring  among  the  destitute,  visiting  jails,  dis- 
tributing tracts,  and  establishing  free  Sunday 
schools;  and  among  the  first  to  condemn  slavery 
was  the  founder  of  Methodism. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  win  the 
Methodist  Church  back  to  the  communion  from 
which  it  came.     All  such  efforts  have  heretofore 
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proved  in  vain,  and  the  prospect  is  that  they  will 
in  the  future.  (See  Rigg  :  The  Churchmanship 
of  John  Wesley.)  It  has  won  for  itself,  in  spite 
of  scorn  and  persecutions,  a  place  of  power  in 
the  State  and  Church  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  its 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  no  statesman 
can  afford  to  trifle  with  it  any  longer.  It  roused 
the  Anglican  Church  itself  to  activity  and  renewed 
faith  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  not  only  a  his- 
tory behind  it,  but  a  work  before  it.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  its  great  aim  depends  upon  its  continued 
emphasis  upon  the  practical  temper  of  its  founder. 
It  was  this  which  has  given  it  the  sway  over  a 
constituency  of  15,000,000  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

[On  Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  1881,  there  assembled 
in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  the  first  (Ecumeni- 
cal Methodist  Conference,  consisting  of  400  dele- 
gates. The  suggestion  came  from  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  in  1876 ;  but  the  place  of 
meeting  was  appropriately  "  the  principal  centre 
of  John  Wesley's  labors,  and  close  to  which  he 
had  finished  his  course."  The  conference  repre- 
sented 28  different  branches  of  the  Methodist 
family  of  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of  89,292 
local  preachers  and  5,000,000  church-members. 
The  first  session  of  the  conference  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Osborn,  president  of 
the  British  Wesleyan  Conference ;  and  the  opening 
sermon  was  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  before,  a  public  reception,  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  was  given  to  the  delegates  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  William  McArthur,  mayor  of  London,  who 
is  a  Wesleyan.  The  conference  was  in  every  way 
a  success.  It  closed  upon  Tuesday,  Sept.  20. 
The  second  conference  is  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1887.  See  Proceedings 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  held  in 
City  Road  Chapel,  London,  September,  1881.  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  William  Arthur,  M.A.  Cincinnati 
and  Xew  York,  1882.   (Statistical  tables  on  p.  61.).] 

Lit.  —  The  Works  and  Lives  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Coke,  etc.,  for  which 
see  those  arts.  Abel  Stevens  :  History  of  Meth- 
odim  (the  best),  New  York  and  London,  1858-61, 
3  vols,  (new  ed.,  1878)  ;  George  Smith:  History 
of  Methodism,  London,  1857-62,  3  vols. ;  Isaac 
Taylor  :  Wesley  and  Methodism,  London,  1851 ; 
[Alder:  Wesleyan  Missions,  Lond.,  1842;  Strick- 
land: Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism,  N.Y., 
1851 ;  George  Smith  :  The  Polity  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  London,  1852;  J.  Porter:  A  Com- 
prehensive History  of  Methodism,  Cincinnati,  1876  ; 
H.  W.  Williams  \  The  Constitution  and  Polity  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  Lond.,  1881 ;  W-  H.  Dan- 
ikls  :  Short  History  of  the  People  called  Methodists 
(irom  Wesley  to  September,  1881),  Lond.,  1882; 
Official  Report  of  the  General  Methodist  Conference 

held  in  London,  1881'].  DR.    SCHOLL    (London). 

METHODISM  IN  AMERICA.  I.  Early  His- 
tory.—  The  great  religious  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Wesleys  and  their  co-laborers  could 
not  long  be  confined  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
natural  that  the  British  Colonies  should  likewise 
»e  recipients  of  some  brands  from  the  great  con- 
flagration in  the  mother-country.  America  was 
no  exception.  Among  those  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  most  benefited  by 
the  Wesleyan  revival  were  the  Irish  Palatines  of 


Court  Mattress,  Killiheen,  and  Balligarrane.  In 
1760  a  party  of  these  German  refugees  left  their 
Irish  home  to  seek  their  fortune  in  America,  and 
arrived  in  New  York,  Aug.  10.  The  emigrants 
included  in  their  number  Philip  Embury,  a  class- 
leader  and  local  preacher,  and  Barbara  Ileck,  wife 
of  Paul  Heck.  Embury  seems  to  have  lost  a  part 
of  his  zeal  on  coming  to  America;  and  it  was  not 
until  1766,  that,  upon  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Bar- 
bara Heck,  he  began  to  preach  in  his  own  house 
to  such  as  could  be  induced  to  go  there  for  reli- 
gious service.  In  February  of  the  following  year, 
Capt.  Thomas  Webb  of  the  British  army  appeared 
among  the  worshippers  at  Embury's  house,  and 
presented  his  credentials  as  a  local  preacher ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  became  an  active  agent 
in  the  establishment  of  American  Methodism. 
Embury's  house  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  audience,  and  a  more  commo- 
dious room  in  the  neighborhood  was  obtained. 
Through  the  preaching  of  Embury  and  Webb, 
vast  numbers  were  attracted  to  the  services,  re- 
quiring still  larger  accommodations.  A  rigging- 
loft  on  William  Street,  sixty  feet  by  eighteen, 
was  hired  in  1767;  but  this  would  not  accommo- 
date one-half  of  the  people  who  desired  to  attend. 
Barbara  Heck,  with  womanly  foresight  and  spirit- 
ual zeal,  secured  the  erection  of  the  first  Method- 
ist chapel  in  America.  A  site  on  John  Street 
was  purchased  in  1770,  and  a  building  was  con- 
structed of  stone,  faced  with  blue  plaster.  Capt. 
Webb  was  very  active  in  the  spread  of  Methodism. 
He  founded  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, notably  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
class  of  seven  members  in  1767  or  1768,  and  aided 
in  the  purchase  of  the  first  Methodist  church  of 
that  city  (St.  George's)  in  1770.  Interest  in  the 
new  movement  increased  with  such  rapidity,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  preach- 
ing. Appeals  were  sent  to  England  for  help;  and 
in  response  to  the  call,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1769, 
from  the  Conference,  then  in  session  at  Leeds, 
Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  sent 
over.  In  1771  Francis  Asbury  and  Richard  Wright 
were  sent  to  assist  in  the  farther  spread  of  Meth- 
odism in  this  country.  In  the  following  year 
they  were  joined  by  Thomas  Rankin  and  George 
Shadford. 

The  first  Methodist  Conference  held  in  America 
convened  in  St.  George's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1773,  and  closed  on  Friday, 
the  16th.  Its  members  were  Thomas  Rankin, 
Richard  Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Francis  As- 
bury, Richard  Wright,  George  Shadford,  Thomas 
Webb,  John  King,  Abraham  Whitworth,  and 
Joseph  Yearboy, — ten  in  all.  The  aggregate 
membership  of  the  classes  reported  was  1,160, 
although  there  were  many  adherents  beside.  At 
this  session  the  Wesleyan  discipline  was  made 
binding  on  all  the  preachers  and  adherents  of 
American  Methodism.  The  second  Conference 
occurred  in  May  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
returns  indicated  10  circuits,  17  preachers,  and 
2,073  members.  At  the  Conference^!'  1775  the 
returns  showed  a  membership  of  3,148.  The 
Revolution,  now  coming  on,  wrought  great  hard- 
ship to  the  itinerants  and  to  the  entire  body  of 
Methodist  adherents.  The  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, though  steadily  onward  for  a  time,  was 
not  only  checked,  but  caused  to  retrograde  at  last. 
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In  1776  there  was  a  membership  of  4,921,  and  an 
itinerant  roll  of  25 ;  in  1777,  6,968  members  and 
38  itinerants.  The  year  which  followed  this  con- 
ference was  one  of  clouds  and  darkness  to  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  the  cause  of  Methodism.  British 
arms  were  successful.  The  itinerants  were  per- 
secuted, and  in  some  instances  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  seclusion  ;  and  Methodism,  instead  of 
pursuing  its  onward  way  with  its  accustomed 
vigor,  declined  considerably.  The  sixth  Annual 
Conference  convened  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  May  19, 
1778,  when  the  returns  indicated  6,095  members 
and  30  ministers,  —  a  loss  of  873  members  and  8 
preachers.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  land  were  under  the  menace  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  But  Methodism  emerged  from  the  Revo- 
lution strong  and  vigorous,  with  no  purpose  to 
relinquish  the  field  for  any  opposition.  During 
the  summer  of  1783,  a  few  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  Asbury  wrote,  — 

"  We  have  about  14,000  members,  between  70  and 
80  travelling  preachers,  between  30  and  40  circuits. 
1  admire  the  simplicity  of  our  preachers.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  appeared  another  such  a  com- 
pany of  young  devoted  men.  The  gospel  has  taken 
a  universal   spread.  O  America,  America!     It 

certainly  will  be  the  glory  of  the  world  for  religion." 

II.    Methodist-Episcopal    Church.  —  The 

authority  of  England  over  America  was  now  at 
an  end ;  and  the  relation  of  the  "  societies  "  to  the 
English  Church  could  not  be  maintained,  as  in 
the  mother-country.  Something  must  be  done  to 
provide  for  the  sacraments  among  this  vast  body 
of  believers.  In  1784  Mr.  Wesley  determined 
to  ordain,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  elders  or  presbyters,  Rich- 
ard Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  and  to  set 
apart  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  bishop,  under  the  modest  title  of 
"superintendent."  The  ordination  took  place  at 
Bristol,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  September, 
1784.  The  three  arrived  in  New  York  Nov.  3, 
and  began  preaching,  and  administering  the  sac- 
rament. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  24,  1784,  the  preachers  assem- 
bled in  Baltimore,  in  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  "Christmas  Conference."  Dr.  Coke  pre- 
sided, and,  on  taking  the  chair,  presented  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wesley,  recommending  the  organization 
of  a  church,  with  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis 
Asbury  as  superintendents.  Asbury  would  not 
accept  the  responsible  station,  unless  also  elected 
by  a  vote  of  his  brethren  of  the  Conference.  Coke 
and  Asbury  were  unanimously  elected  superin- 
tendents. On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  Asbury  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Coke, 
Vasey,  and  Whatcoat ;  on  Sunday  he  was  ordained 
an  elder;  and  on  Monday  he  was  consecrated 
superintendent.  The  following  is  from  What- 
coat's  account  of  the  Conference :  — 

"  On  the  24th  we  rode  to  Baltimore.  At  ten  o'clock 
we  began  our  conference,  in  which  we  agreed  to  form 
a  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the  Liturgy 
(as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley)  should  be 
read,  and  the  sacraments  administered  by  a  superin- 
tendent, elders,  and  deacons,  who  shall  be  ordained 
by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  form,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  Prayer-Book.  Per- 
sons to  be  ordained  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
superintendent,  elected  by  the  conference,  and  or- 
dained by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  super- 


intendent and  elders.      The   superintendent  has  a 
negative  voice." 

The  Conference  lasted  ten  days,  and  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  a  church  which  is  to-day  by 
far  the  largest  body  of  Methodists  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's Twenty-four  Articles,  together  with  another, 
"  Of  the  Rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
making  twenty-five ;  and  these  constitute,  in  the 
main,  the  doctrinal  basis  of  all  American  Meth- 
odist bodies.  (See  Aeminianism.)  The  Christ- 
mas Conference  above  mentioned  differed  from 
the  ordinary  annual  meeting  of  the  preachers,  in 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
but  included  the  entire  connection.  The  confer- 
ences now  provided  for  in  the  church  were  three, 
—  the  quarterly,  or  conference  of  the  officers  of 
each  circuit  or  station ;  the  annual,  or  conference 
of  the  preachers  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
country ;  and  the  general,  or  conference  of  all  the 
preachers  of  the  entire  church.  The  growth  of 
the  church  was  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  necessary 
in  a  short  time  to  limit  the  General  Conference  by 
making  it  a  delegated  body.  This  was  provided 
for  at  the  Conference  of  1808;  and,  as  the  General 
Conference  had  convened  once  in  four  years  since 
1792,  the  first  delegated  General  Conference  met 
May  1, 1812,  with  one  delegate  to  every  five  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conferences.  The  ratio  has 
been  changed  several  times  with  the  growth  of 
the  church.  In  1816  it  was  one  to  seven ;  in 
1836,  one  to  twenty-one;  in  1856,  one  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  in  1872,  one  to  forty-five,  when  lay  dele- 
gates were  admitted,  two  from  each  annual  con- 
ference. Every  preacher,  from  the  bishops  to 
the  humblest  circuit-rider,  is  required  to  "  itiner- 
ate." The  preachers  are  not  permitted  to  have 
charge  of  the  same  circuit  or  station  more  than 
three  years  in  succession,  nor  more  than  three 
years  in  six.  The  presiding  elders,  who  have 
supervisory  oversight  of  the  districts  or  sub-divis- 
ions of  the  annual  conferences,  are  not  permitted 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  same  district  for  more 
than  four  years  in  succession.  The  bishops  arrange 
their  own  appointments  to  the  presidency  of  the 
conferences  at  their  semi-annual  meetings. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has  various 
benevolent  institutions  in  vigorous  working-order. 
The  Missionary  Society  has  been  in  operation 
since  1819.  There  are  missions,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  society,  in  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Bulgaria,  Italy,  South  America,  and  Mexi- 
co, of  the  foreign  fields ;  and,  in  the  home  fields, 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  Germans,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Chinese,  in  the  Territories  and 
frontier  settlements,  and  in  various  other  localities 
known  as  "  English-speaking  "  missions.  In  the 
foreign  fields  there  are  over  100  foreign  missiona- 
ries, with  about  70  assistants ;  about  200  native 
ordained  preachers,  with  as  many  more  who  are 
not  ordained ;  about  300  local  preachers ;  400 
native  teachers  ;  about  27,000  members  and  45,000 
Sunday-school  scholars;  316  day  schools,  with 
more  than  10,000  scholars.  In  the  home  fields 
there  are  some  2,300  missionaries,  300_  local 
preachers,  28,000  members  and  probationers, 
27,<J0D  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools.     The  re- 
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ceipts  of  the  society  are  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  annuplly.  The  Church  Extension  Society 
was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  is  now  erecting 
churches,  in  localities  where  the  people  are  not 
able  to  build  for  themselves,  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society  has  been  in  operation  fourteen 
years,  in  which  it  has  done  much  to  educate  and 
Christianize  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  The 
following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Society  for 
1SS1:  — 

"Number  of  institutions  is  20;  number  of  teachers 
employed,  91;  number  of  pupils  taught  this  year  in 
our  institutions,  3,212;  number  of  pupils  taught  in 
our  schools  during  fourteen  years,  about  66,000;  num- 
ber taught  by  our  pupils  in  these  schools,  more  than 
half  a  million." 

There  are  also  a  Sunday-school  Union,  a  Tract 
Society,  a  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has  two  great 
publishing-houses,  known  as  "Book  Concerns," 
located  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  respectively, 
where  the  books,  tracts,  and  most  of  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  church,  are  published.  "Weekly  papers 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  church 
are  published  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Syracuse,  and  Pittsburg.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous other  periodicals  in  English  and  German, 
including  Sunday-school  supplies  and  a  Quarterly 
Review. 

III.  Methodist-Episcopal  Chukch  South. 
—  The  question  of  slavery  had  been  agitated  in 
the  Methodist  "  societies  "  in  America,  and  in  the 
conferences,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  and  still  continued 
as  a  disturbing  element  after  the  organization. 
At  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  however,  the 
agitation  reached  a  crisis,  which  resulted  in  the 
disruption  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  had  been 
suspended  from  the  ministry  for  refusing  to 
emancipate  slaves  belonging  to  his  wife  ;  and  he 
appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  was  also 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  slaves  through  mar- 
riage and  bequest.  This  state  of  affairs,  and  a 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of 
the  church  that  slavery  and  Christianity  are 
inconsistent,  brought  the  Conference  to  definite 
action.  After  a  long  and  able  discussion  of  the 
question,  the  following  action  was  taken  by  a  vote 
of  111  in  the  affirmative,  and  69  in  the  nega- 
tive:— S 

"  Whereas  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  forbids 
the  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  destroy  our  itin- 
erant and  general  superintendency ;  and  whereas 
bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with  slavery, 
by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
alter  it  circumstances,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
General  Conference,  will  greatly  embarrass  the  ex- 
ercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superin- 
tendent, if  not,  in  some  places,  entirely  prevent  it: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Con- 
ference that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  this  office 
=e  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

The  Southern  delegates  were  greatly  displeased 
with  this  action  ;  and,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  a  modification  of  the  attitude  of  the 


Conference,  they  adopted  the  following  declara- 
tion :  — 

"The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  that 
the  continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
abolition,  in  a  portion  of  the  church,  the  frequent 
action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Conference, 
and  especially  the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against 
Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted,  on  Saturday  last, 
in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  office  as 
superintendent,  must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the 
South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Conference  over  these  conferences 
inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the 
slaveholding  States." 

It  now  became  plain  that  the  Southern  dele- 
gates would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
discontinuance  of  all  further  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  and  the  Northern  delegates 
would  insist  upon  administering  discipline  to  all 
ministers  in  the  Church  who  should  buy,  sell,  or 
hold  slaves.  A  committee  of  nine,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  delegates,  was  appointed, 
to  prepare  a  Plan  of  Separation,  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  The  "plan"  pro- 
vided for  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  slaveholding  States,  the  per- 
mission to  ministers  and  members  to  adhere  to 
the  body  of  their  choice,  —  the  Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church,  or  the  Church  South,  —  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  church  property,  and  a  formal 
agreement  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  each 
other.  The  Southern  delegates  issued  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  detailing  the  facts,  and 
calling  for  a  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  annual  conferences  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  eleven,  to  meet  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  1,  1845. 
This  convention  organized  the  Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church  South,  invited  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew  to  become  itinerant  general  superintend- 
ents, and  appointed  its  first  General  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  May,  1846.  At 
that  session  the  church  had  19  annual  con- 
ferences, 1,519  travelling  preachers,  2,833  local 
preachers,  and  327,284  lay-members.  The  church 
made  rapid  progress  until  the  late  civil  war,  in 
which  it  suffered  greatly,  in  common  with  all  the 
Southern  interests.  Since  the  war,  it  has  again 
started  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  It  has  a 
"  book-concern  "  at  Nashville ;  and  editors  are 
employed,  and  various  books  and  periodicals  are 
published.  There  are  numerous  foreign  missions ; 
various  benevolent  organizations  are  maintained ; 
and  colleges,  universities,  and  other  schools,  are 
supported  and  controlled  within  the  denomina- 
tion. 

IV  Methodist-Protestant  Church. — The 
original  constitution  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  vested  the  legislative  power  entirely  in 
the  travelling  ministry.  This  was  satisfactory 
for  a  brief  time  only.  Local  preachers  of  influ- 
ence, and  prominent  laymen,  soon  began  to  desire 
some  voice  in  the  general  government  of  the 
church.  The  power  of  the  episcopacy  was  also 
a  source  of  discontent  to  many.  The  question 
of  electing  presiding  elders  was  discussed  at  the 
General  Conference  of  1820,  and  caused  consid- 
erable excitement.  William  S.  Stockton,  a  promi- 
nent layman  of  that  church,  then  began  the 
publication  of   The  We.sleynn  Repository  at  Tren- 
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ton,  N.J.,  in  the  interest  of  lay-representation  in 
the  conferences,  and  advocating,  also,  representa- 
tion of  the  local  preachers.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  1824  decided  to  make  no  radical  change 
in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  friends 
of  the  movement  held  a  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
May  21,  1824,  in  which  they  resolved  to  form 
union  societies  within  the  church  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  their  principles,  and  to  establish  a 
periodical  called  the  Mutual  Rights  of  the  Minis- 
ters and  Members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 
From  that  time  onward,  the  controversy  became 
exceedingly  bitter.  Crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion followed  each  other  in  quick  succession ; 
pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  ;  several  persons  were  expelled  from  the 
church  for  the  bitter  spirit  manifested ;  others, 
dissatisfied,  withdrew  ;  petitions  were  prepared  to 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Conference  of  1828; 
and  every  arrangement  made  to  force  the  issue 
upon  the  church  as  a  whole.  The  General  Con- 
ference refusing  to  grant  the  proposed  changes  in 
government,  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
Baltimore,  Nov.  12,  1828.  A  provisional  church 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  Associate 
Methodist  Churches ; "  and  a  general  convention 
was  called  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  2,  1830. 
Then  and  there  the  Methodist- Protestant  Church 
was  organized.  The  doctrines  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  parent  body.  The  government  differs 
in  a  few  points.  The  episcopal  office  is  abolished, 
together  with  that  of  presiding  elder,  and  each 
conference  elects  its  own  president.  The  General 
Conference  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
ministers  and  laymen  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
conference.  The  preachers  are  stationed  by  the 
Annual  Conference. 

In  1858  the  Methodist- Protestant  Church  was 
divided  by  the  slavery  question  into  two  bodies, 
■ — the  conferences  of  the  North-western  States 
seceding,  and  forming  the  Methodist  Church ;  and 
those  of  the  Southern  States  continuing  as  the 
Methodist-Protestant  Church.  These  were  re- 
united in  1877  under  the  original  name. 

There  are  two  "  book-concerns  "  belonging  to 
this  church,  —  one  at  Baltimore,  the  other  at  Pitts- 
burg,—  several  colleges  and  academies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  church  papers. 

V  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of 
America.  —  This  church  originated  in  1839  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  antislavery  agitation.  The 
organization  was  completed  at  a  convention  held 
in  Utica,  N.Y.,  May  31,  1843.  The  Articles  of 
Religion  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  were 
adopted  with  considerable  changes,  though  their 
theology  remains  strictly  Arminian.  This  body 
abolished  episcopacy;  adopted  lay-representation 
in  the  annual  and  general  conferences ;  admitted 
local  preachers  to  membership  in  annual  confer- 
ences;  made  their  general  rules  to  forbid  "the 
manufacturing,  buying,  selling,  or  using  intoxi- 
cating liquors  (unless  for  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
medicinal  purposes),  or  in  any  way  intentionally 
and  knowingly  aiding  others  so  to  do ;  "  and 
"  slave-holding,  buying  or  selling  slaves,  or  claim- 
ing that  it  is  right  so  to  do  ;  "  and  declared,  that 
"  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection,  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  duties  to 
God  and  Christianity  to  join  secret  oath-bound 
societies,  or  hold  fellowship  with  them,  we  will  on 


no  account  tolerate  our  ministers  and  members 
in  holding  such  connection."  The  "book-con- 
cern "  is  located  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.  They  publish 
two  periodicals,  and  have  been  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  several  institutions  of  learning  at 
different  times. 

VI.  Free  Methodist  Church.  —  This  is  the 
youngest  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  having  been 
organized  by  a  convention  at  Pekin,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
23,  1860.  The  avowed  purpose  in  founding  a 
new  church  was  to  return  to  the  original  Method- 
ist simplicity,  and  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  Wesley.  Its  doctrines 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist- Episcopal 
Church  (of  which  its  founders  were  original 
members),  with  the  addition  of  two  articles, — 
one  on  entire  sanctif  cation,  and  the  other  on  future 
reward  and  punishment.  Its  government  is  a 
slight  modification  of  that  of  the  parent  church. 
General  superintendents  are  elected  for  four  years; 
laymen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  minis- 
ters to  all  conferences ;  none  are  received  on  pro- 
bation except  they  confess  a  "  saving  faith  in 
Christ ; "  and  all  who  unite  with  the  church  are 
required  to  lay  aside  all  superfluous  ornaments 
in  dress.  They  have  two  educational  institutions, 
a  monthly  magazine,  and  a  weekly  church  paper. 

VII.  Colored  Methodists  in  the  United 
States.- — Of  these  there  are  several  distinct 
bodies  in  addition  to  the  colored  Methodists  in 
Canada,  subsequently  noticed.  There  are  also 
colored  members  and  preachers  scattered  through- 
out most  of  the  other  Methodist  bodies;  and  some 
of  the  conferences  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Southern  States  are  almost  exclu- 
sively colored. 

1.  African  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  —  Meth- 
odism was  early  employed  as  an  agency  in  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes  in  America,  both  slaves 
and  free.  Vast  numbers  united  with  the  Method- 
ist societies,  and  many  of  them  continue  as 
members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  A 
number,  however,  believing  that  their  spiritual 
interests  would  be  advanced  by  a  separate  organi- 
zation, assembled  in  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
April,  1816,  and  organized  the  African  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church.  Richard  Allen  was  elected  the 
first  bishop,  and  Morris  Brown  the  second,  in 
1828.  There  are  now  nine  bishops.  The  doc- 
trines are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  government  is  very 
similar.  They  have  several  educational  institu- 
tions, especially  Wilberf orce  University,  Xenia,  O. ; 
and  seminaries  at  Baltimore,  Columbus  (0.),  Alle- 
gheny, and  Pittsburg.  There  are  two  religious 
papers,  —  the  Christian  Recorder  and  the  Reposi- 
tory. 

2.  African  Methodist-Episcopal  Zion  Church. — 
Owing  to  some  resolutions  passed  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  of 
1820,  the  Zion  congregation  of  African  Methodists 
in  the  city  of  New  York  seceded  from  that 
church.  They  were  soon  joined  by  other  congre- 
gations, and  in  1821  organized  their  first  Annual 
Conference.  Their  doctrines  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  and 
their  government  is  similar,  although  their  gen- 
eral superintendents  are  elected  by  the  General 
Conference  every  four  years,  and  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 
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They  have  two  academies,  but  no  well-sustained 
periodical. 

3.  Union  American  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 
—  This  church  was  organized  in  1813,  by  seced- 
ing colored  members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  title  of  the  "African  Union 
Church."  Its  present  name  was  adopted  after  the 
close  of  the  late  war.  Its  doctrines  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  parent  church,  and  its  govern- 
ment is  similar.  Bishops  are  elected  every  four 
years. 

4.  Colored  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica,— Before  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  colored 
people  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  were  for- 
bidden by  law  to  hold  meetings  among  them- 
selves; and,  accordingly,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  united  with  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South.  After  the  war  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  there  was  an  extensive  breaking-away 
of  the  colored  people  from  this  church.  Many 
united  with  the  African  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church,  many  with  the  Zion  Church,  and  many 
with  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Southern  church,  deeming  it  wiser  for 
the  colored  people  among  them  to  form  separate 
churches,  took  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  above-named  church  in  187<B 
Their  doctrines  and  discipline  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Methodist- Episcopal  Church  South. 
They  have  now  four  bishops.  They  publish  a 
paper  in  Louisville  called  the  Christian  Index. 
Measures  are  on  foot  looking  toward  organic 
union  between  this  body  and  the  African  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church. 

VIII.  Americo-German  Methodism.  —  The 
large  influx  of  Germans  to  America  was  the  oc- 
casion of  great  solicitude  to  the  leaders  of  early 
Methodism;  and  measures  were  adopted,  wherever 
practicable,  to  give  them  the  gospel.  Efforts  of 
this  kind  have  taken  three  leading  directions,  as 
follows :  — 

1.  German  Work  of  the  Methodist- Episcopal 
Church.  —  In  the  providence  of  God,  a  number  of 
zealous  Germans  became  connected  with  the 
church  at  the  time  of  this  solicitude,  and  were 
prepared  for  this  great  work.  Among  them  were 
Henry  Boehm,  William  Nast,  Adam  Miller,  John 
C.  Lyon,  C.  H.  Doering,  and  John  Swahlen.  A 
mission  was  begun  in  Cincinnati  in  1835;  and 
others  were  established,  at  subsequent  periods  in 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling  (Va.),  Allegheny  City,  Mari- 
etta (0.),  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  else- 
where. There  are  now  eight  annual  conferences 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  membership  of  about 
50,000.  Two  periodicals,  a  weekly  paper  and 
a  monthly  magazine,  are  published  by  order  of 
the  General  Conference.  Sunday-school  supplies 
and  various  standard  books  are  also  published  in 
German. 

2.  The  Evangelical  Association,  or  "  Albrights," 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Albright,  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church.  He  began  to  travel  and  labor 
among  the  German  population  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania about  the  year  1790.  In  1796  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  evangelistic  work ;  and  in 
1800,  finding  his  converts  scattered  abroad,  with- 
out church  homes,  he  organized  them  into  classes 
and  societies,  after  the  manner  of  John  Wesley. 
These  societies  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Albright 


their  superintendent,  or  bishop.  The  organization 
was  completed  in  1808  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed, 
and  rules  of  government.  In  doctrine  and  gov- 
ernment it  is  essentially  Methodist.  Bishops  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  General  Conference, 
and  presiding  elders,  for  a  like  period,  by  the 
Annual  Conferences.  They  have  a  college  in 
Napierville,  111.,  and  several  academies.  Their 
publishing-house  is  located  in  Cleveland,  O., 
where  they  print  two  periodicals  in  German,  and 
two  in  English.   See  Evangelical  Association. 

3.  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  —  This  society  was 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  an  eminent  German 
scholar  and  missionary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  to  America.  While  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  charge  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  he 
en  joyed  a  visitation  of  divine  grace  which  accorded 
with  the  experience  of  a  genuine  Methodist.  He 
united  with  Martin  Boehm  in  evangelistic  labors; 
and  these  two  men  of  God  formed  societies,  and 
spread  the  glad  news  through  a  vast  territory. 
In  1800  the  societies  were  united  in  a  church 
organization,  with  the  above  title.  A  system  of 
doctrines  and  a  form  of  government  were  adopted 
in  1815.  These  are  essentially  Methodistic,  though 
having  no  direct  connection  with  any  Methodist 
body.  Slavery,  and  connection  with  secret  socie- 
ties, are  forbidden.  One  order  in  the  ministry, 
that  of  elder,  is  recognized ;  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  are  provided  for  as  in  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church ;  bishops  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years ;  presiding  elders  are  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  annual  conferences,  and  are  not  lim- 
ited as  to  term  of  service  in  that  capacity  in  any 
district,  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference;  lay- 
representation  is  made  optional  with  each  annual 
conference.  They  have  thirteen  colleges  and 
academies,  and  one  theological  seminary,  a  pub- 
lishing-house in  Dayton,  O.,  nine  periodicals,  and 
various  benevolent  societies. 

IX.  Canadian  Methodism.  —  The  Methodists 
in  Canada  are  now,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted 
under  a  subsequent  head,  wholly  independent  of 
the  parent  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

1.  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Canada.  — 
The  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Canada  took 
place  as  early  as  1788,  and  was  fostered  by  the 
Methodist  leaders  in  the  States  for  a  long  period. 
In  1820  there  were  2  districts,  17  circuits,  28  trav- 
elling preachers,  47  local  preachers,  and  almost 
6,000  members.  The  Canada  Conference  was  or- 
ganized, under  the  authority  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1824;  and,  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  Church  and  the  Conference,  it  was 
organized  as  an  independent  church,  _  with  the 
above  title.  In  doctrine  and  polity  it  is  like  the 
parent  church. 

2.  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  —  This  is  the 
largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces of  North  America,  and  was  formed  in  1874 
by  a  union  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  New 
Connection,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces;  the  latter  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  British  Wesleyans  until  1So5, 
when  they  formed  a  separate  organization.  In 
doctrine  and  polity  it  closely  resembles  the  British 
Wesleyan  Church. 

3.  The    British    Methodist-Episcopal    Church    is 
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composed  of  the  colored  Methodists  of  Canada. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  African  MethodistJEpiscopal 
Church  at  first,  was  made  a  separate  conference 
in  1858,  and  subsequently  organized  into  an  inde- 
pendent church,  the  separation  being  completed 
in  1864.  Bishop  Nazrey  was  its  first  superin- 
tendent, and  was  followed  in  the  episcopal  office 
by  R.  R.  Disney  in  1875.  They  publish  a  paper 
called  the  Missionary  Messenger,  and  sustain  a 
prosperous  mission  in  Bermuda. 

X.  British  Methodists  ix  America.  — 
These  consist  of  a  few  sporadic  branches  of  the 
Methodistic  family  that  strictly  affiliate  with 
bodies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

1.  Primitive  Methodist  Connection. — Branches 
of  the  British  form  of  Methodism  were  introduced 
into  Canada  about  1843,  and  afterwards  into  the 
United  States.  The  Canada  Conference  is  de- 
pendent on  the  British  Conference  of  Primitive 
Methodists,  one  of  whose  members  is  usually  the 
presiding  officer.  There  are  two  conferences  in 
the  United  States,  which  are  mostly  independent 
of  Great  Britain, — the  Eastern  and  the  Western  ; 
but  the  Church  has  not  made  much  progress  here. 

2.  The  Bible  Christian  Church,  a  Wesleyan  body 
in  Great  Britain,  has  several  societies  in  America, 
chiefly  in  Canada  and  the  Xorthern  States,  organ- 
ized into  the  Canada  Conference.  They  have  a 
weekly  paper  and  a  Sunday-school  paper. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Wesleyans  of 
Great  Britain  have  some  connectioual  societies 
in  Canada,  which  properly  belong  to  the  British 
Conference. 

XI.  Independent  Methodist  Churches.  — 
A  considerable  number  of  churches  in  different 
localities  have  for  various  reasons  seceded  from 
the  parent  body,  and  become  independent.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  several  churches 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  became  independent 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  on  political 
grounds.  There  is  also  another  church  in  the 
same  city  originally  in  the  Methodist-Protestant 
Church.  They  are  mostly  congregational  in 
polity.  Their  present  strength,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  indicated  in  the  table  of  statistics  following. 

XII.  General  Statistics  of  American 
Methodist  Churches.  —  The  subjoined  table 
gives   the  numerical  force  of  all  its  sections:  — 


Name  of  Organization. 
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M.  E.  Church 

M.  E.  Church  South  .     .     . 
African  M.  E.  Church    .     . 
African  M.  E.  Zion  Church, 
Colored  M.  E.  Church   .     . 
M.  Protestant  Church    .     . 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nection of  America     .     . 
Evangelical  Association     . 
United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
Union  Amur.  M.E.  Church, 
Free  Methodist  Church.     . 
Primitive  M.  Church  .     .     . 
M.  Church  of  Canada     .     . 
M.E.  Church  of  Canada     . 
Bible  Christian  Church  .     . 
British  M.  E.  Church     .     . 
Independent  M.  Churches, 

Totals 

96 
39 

27 
17 
17 
40 

16 
22 
47 
5 
10 

6 
3 
1 

2 

351 

12,142 
4,004 
1,832 
1,650 
638 
1,314 

250 

912 

2,196 

110 

271 

293 

1,178 

272 

75 

45 

24 

12,323 

5,868 

9,760 

3,750 

683 

925 

200 
611 

22 
428 
332 
1,295 
255 
197 

20 

1,717,567 
860,687 
391,044 
300,000 
112,300 
113,405 

25,000 

113,871 

157,835 

2,600 

12,642 

11,428 

125,323 

27,402 

7,677 

2,100 

12,550 

27,206 

36,669 

3,993,431 

XUI.  Lit.  —  Much  of  this  is  common  with  that 
of  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  doc- 
trines and  standard  authorities  are  the  same. 
The  most  copious  list  of  Methodist  books,  espe- 
cially British,  is  Dr.  George  Osborn's  Outlines 
of  Wesleyan  Bibliography  (London,  1869,  Svo);  and 
a  similar  work  for  Canada  is  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Morgan's  Bibliolheca  Canadense  (Ottawa,  1867, 
Svo) .  An  abstract  of  the  former  may  be  found 
as  an  appendix  in  Bishop  Simpson's  Cyclopaedia 
of  Methodism  (Philadelphia,  1878,  royal  8vo),  a 
work  which  gives,  in  alphabetical  order,  an  account 
of  all  leading  men,  places,  and  institutions  of 
Methodism  universally.  Rev.  George  R.  Cor- 
nish has  published  a  Cyclopcedia  of  Methodism  in 
Canada  (Toronto,  1881,  Svo),  consisting  largely 
of  statistical  matter.  See  also  P.  D.  Gorrie  : 
History  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  New  York,  1881.  The 
basis  of  American  Methodist  economy  is  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  a  small  volume  revised 
quadrennially.  The  general  ecclesiastical  record 
is  the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  published 
after  each  session  of  that  body ;  and  the  detailed 
history  and  statistics  are  contained  in  the  General 
Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  published  annu- 
ally from  abstracts  of  the  special  Minutes  printed 
by  each  of  the  annual  conferences  yearly,  with 
their  proceedings  in  full.  A  somewhat  similar 
series  of  publications  prevails  in  all  Methodist 
bodies.  The  volume  of  Reports  of  the  Pan-Meth- 
odistic  Congress  held  in  London  in  September,  1881, 
contains  much  information  respecting  Methodism 
of  all  branches.  .tames  strong. 

METHODIUS,  Bishop,  first  of  Olympus  and 
Patara  in  Lycia,  afterwards  of  Tyre ;  martyred  at 
Chalcis  in  311,  during  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
minian ;  has  acquired  a  prominent  name  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  Greek  Church  by  his  tena- 
cious opposition  to  the  theology  of  Origen.  He 
rejects  Origen's  idea  of  a  pre-existence,  protests 
against  his  somewhat  vague  conception  of  the 
resurrection,  attacks  his  view  of  the  visible  world 
as  a  place  of  punishment  for  fallen  souls,  and 
generally  contends  against  the  sharp  dualism  of 
spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  which  charac- 
terizes both  the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of 
Origen.  Of  his  works,  only  the  Convivium  decern 
Virginum  [ed.  E.  Casel,  Paris,  1880]  has  come 
down  whole  to  us.  It  is  a  kind  of  ideal  sympo- 
sium, in  which  ten  virgins  make  speeches,  in 
praise  of  abstinence,  before  Arete  (virtue),  the 
daughter  of  Philosophia.  Large  fragments,  how- 
ever, have  been  preserved,  by  Epiphanius  (Ucer., 
64,  12-62)  and  Photius  (Cod.,  236),  of  _  his  De  Re- 
surrectione,  his  most  elaborate  work  against  Origen, 
and  of  his  De  Creatis  {Cod.,  235),  De  libero  arbi- 
trio,  etc.  His  exegetical  works  have  all  perished. 
Collected  editions  of  his  works  have  been  given 
by  Combefis  (Paris,  1614),  Migne,  in  his  Patrol. 
Graze,  xviii.,  and  A.  Jahn  (Halle,  1865).  See  Leo 
Allatius  :  Diatribe  de  Methodiorum  scriptis,  in 
his  edition  of  Conviv.,  Rome,  1656.  [Complete 
Eng.  trans,  of  Methodius  in  Clark's  Ante-Nicene 
Library,  vol.  xiv.]  W.  MOLLER. 

METHODIUS,  the  Apostle  of  the  Slavs.  See 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius. 

METHODOLOGY  is  a  part  of  the  theological 
system  corresponding  to  encyclopaedia  (see  art.), 
as  the  how  to  the  what.     It  is  indeed,  in  a  certain 
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sense  of  the  word,  the  practical  application  of 
encyclopaedia  :  the  latter  showing  the  connection 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  system ;  and  the 
former  teaching  the  order  in  which,  and  the  means 
by  which,  each  single  part  may  be  most  appropri- 
ately studied. 

METROPHANES  CRITOPULUS,  a  native  of 
Beroea  in  Macedonia ;  educated  at  Mount  Athos ; 
a  pupil  of  Maximus  Margunius,  and  protosyncellos 
(i.e.,  first  protector  of  the  seal)  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople ;  was  in  1616  sent  to  England, 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Cyril  Lucar, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  King  James. 
His  object  was  to  study  in  England  and  Germany, 
in  order  to  become  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
Jesuits,  who  at  that  time  made  great  exertions  to 
get  a  foothold  within  the  pale  of  the  Greek  Church. 
After  a  stay  of  four  or  five  years  in  Oxford,  he 
went  to  Germany,  where  he  visited  the  universi- 
ties of  Wittenberg,  Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strassburg, 
and  Helmstadt,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Conring,  Calixtus,  and  Horn  ejus.  In  1626 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  for  some  time  he  lived 
as  a  teacher  in  Greek.  He  then  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  finally  appointed  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known, but  must  fall  after  1640.  In  spite  of  his 
intimate  intercourse  with  Protestant  theologians, 
he  was  by  no  means,  what  Nicolaus  Conmenus 
calls  him,  a  Grceco-Lutheranus.  He  did,  in  that 
respect,  even  not  go  so  far  as  Cyril  Lucar ; 
indeed,  in  1638  he  publicly  joined  the  synod  con- 
vened against  Cyril  Lucar  by  Cyril  of  Beroea. 
The  most  interesting  monument  he  has  left  of 
himself  is  the  confession  which  he  wrote  while  in 
Helmstadt,  and  which  was  published  (the  Greek 
text  with  a  Latin  translation)  by  J.  Hornejus, 
Helmstadt,  1661.  It  is  a  comprehensive,  clear, 
and  well-written  representation  of  the  doctrinal 
and  ritual  system  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  in 
the  strict  form  of  a  symbolical  confession  of  faith, 
but  in  the  free  form  of  a  theological  treatise.  It 
is  full  of  polemics  against  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  but  refrains  from  all  criticism  of  Protes- 
tantism. See  Dietelmaier  :  De  Metrophane  Cri- 
topulo,  etc.  1769.  G-ASS. 

METROPOLITAN  denoted,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis ; 
that  is,  of  the  municipal  capital  of  the  province. 
With  the  title  followed,  not  only  a  certain  rank, 
the  privilege  of  precedence  of  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province,  but  also  some  real  rights  and 
duties:  he  had  a  voice  in  the  episcopal  election 
of  the  province,  confirmed  and  ordained  the  bish- 
ops elected,  exercised  a  general  ecclesiastical  su- 
perintendence and  jurisdiction  in  the  province, 
convened  the  provincial  synods,  presided  over 
them,  and  drew  up  the  canons,  etc.  The  origin 
of  the  office  is  doubtful :  Roman-Catholic  writers, 
and  even  some  of  the  Fathers,  —  as,  for  instance, 
Chrysostom,  —  date  it  back  to  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  The  title  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  NicEea. 

MEUSEL,  Wolfgang.     See  Muscultts. 

MEXICO,  a  federal  republic  of  North  America, 
jyiug  south  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  coast- 
line of  6,000  miles,  and  an  area  of  741,790  square 
miles.  The  country  is  an  extensive  plateau,  cul- 
minating in  a  range  of  mountains  running  north 
and  south,  whose  highest  peaks  are  Popocatapetl 


(17,540  feet)  and  Orizaba  (17,175  feet).  Few  rivers 
traverse  the  country,  and  none  of  them  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels.  The  forests  abound  in 
valuable  timber ;  and  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  cotton, 
etc.  The  silver-mines  of  Mexico  were  once  pro- 
verbial for  their  wealth  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Humboldt  estimated  that  one-fifth 
of  the  silver  current  in  the  world  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  one  of  them,  the  Veta  Madre.  The 
largest  cities  are  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000,  and  Leon,  with  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  present  population  of  Mexico  is  10,- 
000,000 ;  one-sixth  of  which  is  of  pure  European, 
three-sixths  Indian,  and  two-sixths  of  mixed 
blood.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico  has  recently  been  enhanced 
by  the  interference  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  its  affairs 
(1861-67).  the  opening  of  the  country  to  Protes- 
tant missionary  effort,  the  projects  of  a  canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  be 
cut  through  her  territory,  and  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  connecting  the  City  of  Mexico,  by  way 
of  Monterey,  with  our  own  railway  system. 

The  history  of  Mexico  is  to  a  large  extent  veiled 
in  darkness,  but  has  during  the  last  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  until  recently,  been  a  history 
of  religious  superstition  and  moral  degeneracy. 
The  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  — 
the  early  period,  reaching  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Cortez  (in  1519)  ;  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
domination  from  1519  to  1821 ;  and  the  period  of 
national  independence.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  land  were  the  Toltecs,  who  came  from  the 
north  in  the  seventh  century.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Aztecs  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  latter  people  offered  human  sacrifices  on  a 
large  scale,  and  practised  the  revolting  rite  of 
cutting  the  heart  from  the  body  while  it  was  still 
alive,  and  offering  it  to  the  gods.  They  had 
reached  a  measure  of  civilization  when  the  arms 
of  the  Spaniard  Cortez  (1519-21)  put  an  end  to 
their  domination ;  and  his  barbaric  cruelties,  which 
have  only  been  outdone  by  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens, and  were  practised  in  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  crushed  their  spirit,  and  checked 
their  development.  For  three  hundred  years  the 
land  was  governed  by  viceroys  sent  out  by  Spain, 
during  which  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  was 
offered  to  or  forced  upon  the  people,  until  it  be- 
came all  dominant,  and  the  church  acquired  a 
vast  wealth,  even  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  entire  landed  property  of  the  country.  The 
first  movement  towards  national  independence 
was  inaugurated  by  Miguel  Hidalgo  in  1810,  and 
the  Spanish  yoke  thrown  off  by  Iturbide  in  1821. 
In  1824  Mexico  was  declared  a  republic,  and  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
adopted.  It  now  consists  of  twenty-seven  stales. 
one  territory,  and  one  federal  district.  In  1861 
Louis  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing French  authority  in  Mexico;  and  in  1864 
Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  at  his 
instigation  declared  emperor.  The  priesthood  of 
the  Mexican  Church  sympathized  with  the  foreign 
movement ;  but  the  nation  refused  the  interfer- 
ence, executed  Maximilian  in  1867  at  Queretaro, 
and,  seconded  by  the  sympathies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  drove  back  the  invad- 
ers.    The  government  is  presided  over  by  a  Presi- 
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dent,  elected  every  fourth  year  indirectly  by  the 
people,  who  also  elect  a  national  Legislature  of 
two  houses. 

Though  the  dominion  of  Spain  was  broken  in 
1821,  the  yoke  of  Rome  was  not  thrown  off  till 
1857  and  1859,  when  President  Juarez  ordered 
the  sequestration  of  the  lands  and  other  property 
of  the  church,  and  the  abolition  of  the  convents, 
and  granted  religious  toleration,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  strictly  denied.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  had  failed  to  lift  the 
people  out  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
and  a  gross  worship  of  images  prevailed,  which 
was  only  a  step  removed  from  idolatry.  It  has 
now  three  archbishoprics  and  twelve  bishoprics. 

Protestant  missions,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of 
1857  tolerating  all  religions,  could  get  no  admit- 
tance to  Mexico  till  after  the  failure  of  the  French 
enterprise,  and  to  this  day  are  excluded  from  the 
state  of  Guerrero.  Bibles  had  been  introduced 
into  the  country  to  a  limited  extent,  when  the 
army  of  the  United  States  invaded  it  in  1847 
The  honor  of  beginning  missionary  efforts  in 
Mexico  belongs  to  Miss  Rankin,  who  of  her  own 
impulse,  and  independent  of  outside  help,  estab- 
lished a  school  in  Brownsville,  and  subsequently 
established  herself  at  Monterey  in  1866.  She 
founded  more  than  a  dozen  schools,  with  native 
teachers,  and  finally  consigned  her  work  to  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  A  re- 
form movement  from  within  the  Mexican  Church 
itself  started  with  a  priest,  Francis  Aquelar,  and  a 
layman,  Hernandez,  who  in  1865  established  the 
so-called  "Church  of  Jesus."  In  1867  Aquelar 
opened  a  hall  for  public  worship  in  San  Jose  de 
Real.  At  his  death  the. church  sought  aid  from 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  In  1869  Rev.  Henry  C.  Riley  (a  Chilian 
by  birth,  but  of  American  parentage),  who  at  the 
time  was  preaching  to  a  Spanish  congregation  in 
New- York  City,  went  to  Mexico  under  commis- 
sion from  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.  Since  1873  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
supported  the  Church  of  Jesus.  It  has  acquired 
by  purchase  two  fine  church  edifices  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  — the  San  Francisco,  and  San  Jose  de 
Garcia.  It  now  has  two  bishops,  —  Dr.  Riley, 
bishop  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Hernan- 
dez, bishop  of  Cuernavaca,  —  twelve  Mexican  pres- 
byters, and  3,301  average  attendants  upon  worship. 
The  Report  for  1881  only  gives  the  number  of 
native  communicants  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which 
is  125.  In  1871  a  Dominican  friar,  Manuel  Aguas, 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
who  was  appointed  to  resist  Mr.  Riley  from  the 
pulpit,  himself  became  a  proselyte  under  Mr. 
Riley's  preaching.  He  engaged  with  Mr.  Riley 
in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Jesus, 
but  died,  much  lamented,  in  1872. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  established  a  mis- 
sion in  Mexico,  in  1872,  at  Villa  de  Cos,  Zacate- 
cas.  It  has  been  very  successful,  and  at  present 
(1882)  employs  8  American  missionaries  and  30 
native  preachers  and  helpers ;  has  6,040  commu- 
nicants connected  with  its  churches,  1,141  of 
whom  were  admitted  in  the  year  1881-82.  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  likewise  conducts 
a  mission  in  Mexico,  with  2  American  and  2 
native  missionaries  (in  1882),  and  236  church- 
members.   The  Congregationalists  entered  Mexico 


in  1872,  and  in  1882  had  2  missionaries,  5  native 
helpers,  and  173  native  church-members.  The 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  began  its  work  in 
1873,  and  in  1881  had  8  circuits,  served  by  9  for- 
eign missionaries,  17  native  preachers,  5  female 
and  25  other  helpers,  338  communicants,  and  388 
probationers.  It  supports  one  theological  school, 
and  in  1881  completed  a  new  Spanish  hymn  and 
tune  book.  The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South  began  missionary  operations  in  1873,  and 
had  1,094  communicants  belonging  to  its  churches 
in  1882.  The  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  also  have  a  mission  in  Mexico  (1872), 
with  headquarters  at  Matamoras,  a  meeting- 
house costing  $4,000,  and  186  members  in  1882. 

The  outlook  for  Protestant  missions  is  as 
bright  in  Mexico  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  During  the  ten  years  that  have  just 
passed,  the  progress  has  been  rapid.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  have  been  called  upon  to  meet 
opposition,  which  has  been  in  some  cases  violent 
and  bloody.  The  fanatical  cry  of  "  Death  to  the 
Protestants !  "  has  not  infrequently  been  heard  in 
the  streets  of  Puebla  and  other  Mexican  towns. 
The  church  has  had  its  martyrs,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  (Con- 
gregational), who  was  killed  at  Ahualulco,  March 
2,  1874,  and  a  native  Methodist  preacher,  Epig- 
menio  Monroy,  at  Santa  Anita,  April  8, 1881.  See 
Gilbert  Haven  :  Our  Next  Door  Neighbor,  a 
Winter  in  Mexico,  especially  chap.  xv.  (an  interest- 
ing work),  N.Y.,  1875,  and  the  art.  "Mexico,"  in 
Appleton's  Annuals.  D.  S.  SCHAFP. 

MEYER,  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm,  the  dis- 
tinguished commentator  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  b.  in  Gotha,  Jan.  10,  1800 ;  d.  in  Hanover, 
June  21,  1873.  His  father  was  court  shoemaker. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  course  in  the 
gymnasium,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena 
as  a  student  of  theology.  He  heard  the  lectures 
of  Gabler,  Schott,  Danz,  and  Baumgarten-Crusius ; 
also  studied  Arabic  under  Kosegarten,  but  was 
obliged,  by  his  father's  failure  in  business,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
leaving  the  university  in  1820.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  a  select  school  for  boys  of 
the  higher  classes,  at  Grone,  near  Gbttingen;  and 
in  1822  became  pastor  in  Osthausen,  where  he 
married.  Transferring  his  ecclesiastical  relations 
to  Hanover,  he  was  appointed,  in  1831,  pastor 
at  Harste,  near  Gbttingen,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thalers.  From  here  he 
went,  in  1837,  to  Hoya;  in  1841,  after  declining 
a  professorship  at  Giessen,  was  appointed  Con- 
sistorialrath,  and  pastor  of  the  Hof-  und  ScMoss- 
Church,  in  Neustadt,  a  parish  of  five  thousand 
souls.  During  these  years  he  added  to  the  duties 
of  their  offices  constant  labors  upon  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament.  In  1848  he 
resigned  his  pastorate,  and  went  to  Hanover  to 
reside.  In  1861  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  an  Oberconsistorialrath  (member  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  court),  but  at  his  own  request  was 
allowed,  in  1865,  to  retire  on  a  pension.  He  lived 
a  retired  and  uneventful  life,  observed  great  regu- 
larity in  his  habits,  and  might  be  found  every 
morning,  by  four  or  five,  at  his  desk.  His  body 
lies  in  the  graveyard  at  Neustadt,  and  on  the  slab 
are  the  words  of  Rom.  xiv.  8.  Frau  Meyer  pre- 
ceded her  husband  to  the  grave  in  1864. 
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Meyer's  was  a  thoroughly  pure  nature,  truly 
pious,  humble,  modest,  and  honest.  The  proofs 
of  his  eminent  scholarship  and  untiring  industry 
are  found  in  his  published  works.  It  was  only 
his  regular  habits  of  study  that  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  he  did.  He  also  under- 
stood how  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon 
special  subjects,  and  to  avoid  the  diversion  of 
outside  studies.  With  the  mention  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  Church  Conference  at  Berlin,  1846, 
and  his  share  in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  almost  exhaust  his 
activity  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  professional  and 
literary  work.  As  a  pastor,  he  excelled:  as  a 
catechist  and  as  a  member  of  the  Consistorium, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  examiner  of  can- 
didates of  theology. 

Meyer's  reputation  beyond  Hanover  rests  upon 
his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  Upon 
this  one  department  he  concentrated  his  literary 
efforts,  and  did  not  turn  aside  to  write  review 
essays,  and  the  like.  The  original  title  of  his 
grea't  work  was  Das  Neue  Testament  Griechisch 
nach  den  besten  Hillfsmitteln  kritlsch  revidirt  mit 
einer  neuen  Deu/schen  Uebersetzung  und  einem  kri- 
tischen  und  exegetisclien  Kommentar  ["  The  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  critically  edited  according 
to  the  best  helps,  with  a  new  German  translation, 
and  a  critical  and  exegetical  Commentary  "].  The 
original  plan  included  three  parts :  (1)  The  text 
and  translation  ;  (2)  A  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  ;  (3)  A  Commentary  on  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  work  was  designed  for 
students;  and  the  comments  were  to  be  strictly 
philological,  and  expressed  in  terse  language.  In 
1829  the  text  and  translation  appeared,  in  two 
volumes,  at  Gbttingen.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Commentary,  covering  the  three  first  Gospels  (419 
pages)  followed  in  1832.  But  the  original  plan 
was  now  enlarged ;  and  Commentaries  appeared 
on  John  (1834),  the  Acts  (1835),  Bomans  (1836), 
First  Corinthians  (1839)  Second  Corinthians 
(1840),  Galatians  (1841),  Ephesians  (1843),  and 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  (1847). 
Unable,  on  account  of  the  new  editions  which 
were  called  for,  of  these  works,  to  comment  upon 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  gave 
Thessalonians  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
to  Liinemann,  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles 
to  Huther,  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  undersigned. 

The  excellency  of  Meyer's  work  was  acknowl- 
edged, not  only  in  his  own  land,  but  in  England 
and  America,  through  Clark's  translations.  The 
Gbttingen  faculty  (Liicke  being  dean)  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1845.  Meyer  lived  to  see  many  editions  of  his 
work  appear,  and  continued,  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  to  work  diligently,  making  improve- 
ments. He  grew  with  his  work ;  and  in  each 
sta^e  of  his  growth  he  expressed  himself,  in  his 
Commentaries,  just  as  he  felt.  His  study  of  the 
divine  word  of  the  New  Testament  produced  in 
him  a  more  perfect  experience  of  the  saving  grace 
and  truth  of  the  gospel.  With  the  lapse  of  time, 
although  he  still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  princi- 
ples of  literary  freedom  and  philological  accuracy, 
he  assumed  a  more  and  more  positive  and  church- 
ly  attitude.  The  student  who  compares  the  last 
editions  of  the  Commentary  with  the  first,  as,  for 
example,  the  Synoptists,  will  find  wide  differences. 


Meyer  was  constantly  correcting  himself,  and  with 
relentless  honesty  removing  from  his  work  what 
he  had  come  to  regard  as  defects. 

Since  his  death,  the  continuation  of  Meyer's 
Commentary  in  new  editions 1  has  been  intrusted 
to  Bernard  Weiss,  who  has  published  Mark  and 
Luke  (1878),  John  (1880),  and  Romans  (1881) ; 
Wendt,  Colossians  and  the  Acts  (1880)  ;  Henrici, 
First  Corinthians;  Sieffert,  Galatians  (1880); 
W  Schmidt,  Ephesians  (1878);  and  W  Bev- 
schlag,  James  (1882).  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Meyer  by  his  son,  Professor  Dr.  Meyer  of  Han- 
over, will  be  found  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Philippians.  [The  English 
translation  of  the  Commentary,  except  the  Revela- 
tion, from  the  last  ed.  by  Meyer,  ed.  by  Dr.  Dickson, 
Edinb.,  1873-82,  20  vols.]      fr.  dusterdieck. 

MEYER,  Johann  Fried  rich  von,  b.  in  Francfort, 
Sept.  12.  1772  ;  d.  there  Jan.  28, 1849.  He  studied 
law  and  languages  at  Gbttingen  1789-93,  and 
philosophy  and  natural  science  at  Leipzig  1793- 
94.  In  1802  he  settled  down  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  filled  various  important  positions,  as 
president  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  member  of  the 
Senate,  mayor,  etc.  The  first  period  of  his  liter- 
ary activity  is  strongly  marked  by  the  rationalism 
of  the  age,  —  his  essays  in  Wieland's  Merkur, 
his  romance  Kallias,  his  epic  Tobias,  etc.  But, 
spiritually  dissatisfied,  he  undertook  a  serious 
study  of  the  Bible,  learned  Hebrew  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  and  published  in  1812  his  Bibeldeu- 
tungen,  and  in  1819  his  annotated  revision  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  (3d  ed.,  1855).  The  somewhat 
mechanical  views,  however,  of  the  orthodox  supra- 
naturalism,  did  not  satisfy  him,  either ;  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  turned  towards  mys- 
ticism :  Schlussel  zur  Offenbarung  Johannis  von  einem 
Kreuzritter,  1833  ;  Blicke  in  den  Spiegel  desprophet- 
ischen  Wortes,  1847,  etc.  STEITZ. 

MEYFART,  or  MAYFART,  Johann  Matthaus, 
b.  at  Jena  in  1590;  d.  at  Erfurt,  Jan.  26,  1642. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1616  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  newly  founded  Gymnasium 
Casimirianum  in  Coburg,  whence,  in  1631  or  1633, 
he  removed  to  Erfurt.  Of  his  Latin  works,  some 
are  dogmatical,  Prodromus,  1620  (unfinished)  ; 
others  polemical,  Grawerus  continuatus,  1623 ; 
A  nti-Becanus,  1627 ;  and  Nodus  Gordius  Sophista- 
rum  solutus,  which  is  an .  attempt,  at  reconciling 
Aristotle  and  Petrus  Ramus.  But  his  German 
works  are  of  much  greater  interest.  They  fall 
into  two  groups,  —  speculative-eschatological  and 
practical-reformatory.  To  the  first  group  belong 
Tuba  novissima  (1626),  four  sermons  on  Death, 
the  Last  Judgment,  Eternal  Life,  and  Damnation  ; 
Von  dem  himmlischen  Jerusalem  (1627,  2  vols.)  ; 
Das  hollische  Sodoma  (1630,  2  vols.),  and  Das 
jilngste  Gericht  (1632,  2  vols.).  The  sublime 
visions  which  these  books  reveal,  and  the  stream 
of  fresh,  sympathetic  sentiment,  which  pervades 
them,  had,  as  the  numerous  editions  show,  a  great 
effect  on  the  desert-like  dryness  of  the  Lutheran 
scholasticism.  To  the  second  group  belong  his 
Christliche  Erinnerunq,  concerning  witchcraft 
(1636  ;   reprinted  in  Thomasius  :    Schriften  rom 


i  It  is  a  disadvantage  of  these  revised  editions,  that  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  additions  of  the  editors  .  nd  the 
original  Commentary.  The  reader  is  unable  to  distinguish 
what  belongs  to  Meyer,  and  what  to  the  editors.  —  U.Db. 
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Unfug  des  Hexenprocesses,  1703),  and  Christliche 
Er'innerung,  concerning  the  German  universities 
(1636),  in  which  he  gives  a  very  striking  descrip- 
tion of  life  at  that  time,  especially  among  theolo- 
gical students.  This  latter  group  of  works  proves 
him  to  be  a  true  forerunner  of  Philipp  Jakob 
Spener  (1635-1705).  henke. 

MEZUZAH  (door-post:  plural,  Mezuzoth).  This 
article  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia.  "  On  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  square 
parchment,  prepared  by  a  Jew  especially  for  this 
purpose,  are  written  Deut.  vi.  4-9  and  xi.  13-21; 
while  on  the  outside  are  written  the  divine  name 
Shaddai  ('  the  Almighty  ')  on  the  place  where  the 
first  passage  ends,  and  the  words  Kuzu  Bemuksaz 
Kuzu  ('  I  go  out,  and  shall  prosper ')  to  the  left  at 
the  bottom.  Thus  written,  the  schedule  is  then 
rolled  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  divine  name 
is  outside,  and  is  put  into  a  reed  or  hollow  cylin- 
der made  of  lead,  brass,  or  silver,  varying  in  cost- 
liness according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
In  this  tube  there  is  a  little  hole,  just  large  enough 
to  show  the  divine  name,  which  is  protected  by  a 
piece  of  glass,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  window, 
through  which  it  can  be  seen.  Such  a  Mezuzah 
must  be  affixed  to  the  right-hand  door-post  of 
every  door  in  the  house  by  a  nail  at  each  end." 
This  is  in  obedienee  to  the  divine  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates"  (Deut.  vi.  9).  The 
Mezuzah  is  supposed  to  guard  the  house  against 
malign  influences. 

MEZZOFANTI,  Giuseppe  Caspar,  b.  at  Bo- 
logna, Sept  17, 1771;  d.  in  Rome,  March  15,  1849. 
He  was  educated  in  the  archiepiscopal  seminary 
of  his  native  city,  and  ordained  a  priest  in  1797. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he 
afterwards  held  other  prominent  positions,  until 
1831,  when  he  removed  to  Rome  as  a  member  of 
the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  In  1838 
he  was  made  a  cardinal.  As  a  linguist  he  was 
a  great  marvel.  It  is  stated  that  he  knew  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  languages,  could  write  seventy- 
two,  and  speak  with  fluency  fifty-six ;  and,  upon 
close  examination,  the  statement  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  very  exaggerated.  See  Russell:  Life 
of  the  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  London,  1857,  and 
A.  Bellesheim  :  Giuseppe  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
Wiirzburg,  1880. 

MI'CAH  {who  is  like  Jehovah?).  Of  this  so- 
called  Minor  Prophet  little  is  known.  His  birth- 
place was  Moresheth,  a  town  near  Gath,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  scene  of  his  prophetic 
activity  was  Judah, — indeed,  for  the  most  part 
at  least,  Jerusalem;  and,  as  the  superscription 
reads,  the  time  of  his  prophecies  was  the  reigns 
of  Jotham.  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah, 
principally  the  last;  or  from  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria  (722)  to  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah. 
The  theme  of  his  prophecy  was  the  fall  of  Sama- 
ria and  Jerusalem.  One  of  his  declarations  is 
quoted  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18).  From  the  quo- 
tation it  has  been  inferred  that  Micah,  during 
Hezekiah's  reign,  gathered  up  his  prophecies  into 
a  book,  and  by  the  public  reading  of  it  ended  his 
prophetic  career.  The  fall  of  Samaria  was  the 
direct  judgment  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  specially  of  their  rulers  and  false 
prophets  (Mic.  i.  2-ii.  11).     But  Jerusalem's  turn 


comes  next  (ii.  12-iii.) ;  and  then  the  new  day 
will  dawn,  in  which  Zion  will  be  obedient  to  the 
law  of  Jehovah,  at  peace,  and  the  centre  of  the 
world.  God's  scattered  people  will  be  gathered ; 
and  the  destroyed  city,  rebuilt,  will  come  under 
the  sway  of  her  eternal  King  (iv.  1-8).  Before, 
however,  this  brilliant  period,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  carried  away  to  Babylon ;  and 
in  captivity  run  the  great  danger  of  losing  their 
peculiarity, — their  separation  from  the  nations. 
From  this  danger  Jehovah  will  deliver  them,  and 
restore  them  to  their  land.  Micah  repeats  the 
prophecy  of  Joel  concerning  the  "gathering  of 
the  nations"  against  Zion,  and  its  extinction. 
But  these  events  will  not  be  until  after  the  cap- 
tivity. Then,  turning  to  the  nearer  future,  Micah 
declares  that  Zion's  King  will  be  maltreated  by 
her  foes  (iv.  9-13).  But  from  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David,  will  come  the  King  who  will  rule 
and  protect  the  united,  restored  people,  —  the 
King  whose  coming  has  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting  (v.  1-15).  [The  prophecy  of  the  exact 
place  of  Messiah's  coming  is  the  most  interesting 
fact  about  Micah.  That  the  Jews  cherished  this 
prophecy  is  evinced  by  the  ready  response  the 
doctors  of  the  law  gave  to  Herod's  question  (Matt. 
ii.  5,  6),  and  the  talk  of  the  people  about  Christ 
(John  vii.  42).]  In  chapters  iv.  and  v.  Micah 's 
prophecy  reaches  its  height.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he  three  times  sets  together  a  nearer  and  a 
remoter  future :  Zion  will  be  destroyed  before  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  the  universal  kingdom  of 
peace  (iii.  12,  iv.  8)  ;  the  people  of  Zion  will  be 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  before  they  win  their 
victory  over  the  "gathering  of  the  nations"  (iv. 
9,  13)  ;  Zion's  king  will  be  given  up  to  his  foes 
before  the  Son  of  David  arises,  who  shall  found 
a  kingdom  of  peace,  and  rule  united  Israel  (v. 
1,  8).  From  the  height  of  chapters  iv.  and  v. 
he  descends  in  chapter  vi.  to  the  then  present. 
Jehovah  pleads  with  his  people  on  account  of 
their  sins.  He  shows  them  what  is  good;  but, 
since  the  people  persist  in  their  sins,  Micah  is 
inspired  to  pronounce  a  fearful  curse  (vi.  1-16). 
The  believers  in  Israel  utter  a  prayer  of  peni- 
tence, in  which  they  humbly  confess  the  deep  and 
general  corruption,  bow  before  the  divine  wrath, 
but  express  their  confidence  that  Jehovah  will 
still  help  them,  and  comfort  themselves  with  the 
conviction  that  the  divine  anger  will  at  last  pass 
away,  that  Babylon  will  fall,  never  to  rise  again, 
and  in  that  day  the  walls  of  Zion  shall  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  scattered  children  of  God  shall  come 
thither  from  Assyria  and  from  Egypt,  and  shall 
fill  the  land  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to 
the  Euphrates,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain  (vii.  1-13).  Then  they  pray 
for  a  renewal  of  the  earlier  tokens  of  favor  (vii. 
14),  to  which  God  replies  he  will  repeat  in  his 
people  the  marvels  of  the  former  time  (vii.  15-17) ; 
and  the  prophet  closes  with  an  outburst  of  praise 
for  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  (vii.  18-20). 

The  book  falls  naturally  into  three  sections,  — 
i.  2— iii-  1;  iii.  1-vi.  1;  vi.  1-vii.  20.  The  lan- 
guage is  purely  classical.  In  point  of  rhetorical 
peculiarity,  Micah  stands  between  his  contempo- 
raries, Hosea  and  Isaiah,  but  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  the  former;  for  although,  like  the  former, 
he  is  abrupt,  abounding  in  sudden  and  quick 
changes,  in  depth  of  spirituality  he  is  the  worthy 
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companion  of  Isaiah,  sharing  with  hiin  the  mar- 
vellous mingling  of  mildness  and  strength,  of 
o-entleness  and  elevation,  and  the  drastic  liveliness 
and  preference  for  artistic  turns  of  expression. 

LIT-  —  Separate  Commentaries  by  Cheyte.eus, 
Wittenberg,  1565;  Edward  Pocock,  Oxford, 
1677;  Gkossschopf,  Jena,  1798;  Justi,  Leipzig, 
1799;  Hartmaxx,  Lemgo,  1800;  Caspaki,  Mar- 
burg, 1852,  2  parts ;  [P.  Kleinert,  in  Laxge, 
Bielefeld,  1868,  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1875]; 
Reixke,  Giessen,  1874 ;  [T.  K.  Cheyne,  Cam- 
bridge, 1882].  See  also  Schnurrer  :  Animadvv. 
phil.  crit.  ad  vat.  Mick.,  Tubingen,  1783;  G.  L. 
Bauer:  Animadversion,  critt.  in  duo  priora  proph. 
Micliae  capita,  Altorf,  1790.     [See  Minor  Propii- 

KTS.J  E.   XAGELSBACH.    VOLCK. 

MI'CHAEL  (who  is  like  God?),  one  of  the  seven 
archangels  of  Jewish  post-exilian  angelology;  is 
three  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
only  in  Daniel  (x.  13,  21,  xii.  1),  and  twice  in 
the  New  Testament  (Jude  9,1  and  Rev.  xii.  7). 
These  passages  indicate  Michael's  rank :  he  was 
regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  people  of  God, 
their  vigilant  and  efficient  protector  against  all 
foes,  earthly  and  devilish.  In  the  rabbinical 
writings,  Michael  frequently  appears  in  opposi- 
tion to  Sammael.  J.  A.  Fabricius  gives  the  song 
of  Michael  and  the  good  angels  in  triumph  over 
Lucifer  and  the  bad  angels,  said  to  have  been  re- 
vealed to  St.  Amadeus  ( Codex  psewlepigraphus 
Vet.  Test.,  vol.  1,  pp.  26,  27,  Hamburg,  1723;  see 
English  partial  translation  in  Barixg-Gould's 
Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  p.  16). 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  Michael  is  a 
saint;  and  his  festival,  called  "Michaelmas,"  is 
held  on  Sept.  29  (see  art.).  He  is  said  to  have 
announced  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  also  to  have  carried  her  soul  to  Jesus 
after  her  death.  There  are  several  recorded  ap- 
pearances of  the  archangel :  (1)  On  Mount  Garga- 
no,  now  called  Mount  St.  Michael,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  an 
unknown  year  (the  day  was  May  8)  ;  (2)  At  Cho- 
nis  in  Phrygia,  near  Laodicea,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (the  day  was  Sept.  6)  ;  (3)  On  a  rock  in  the 
Gulf  of  Avranches,  in  Xormandy,  Oct.  6,  706. 
On  each  of  these  sites,  churches  have  been  erected 
in  honor  of  St.  Michael.  (4)  The  most  celebrated 
appearance  was  at  Rome,  in  the  year  590.  The 
story  is  this  :  Gregory  the  First  (afterwards  called 
the  Great),  who  had  then  just  been  elected  Pope, 
was  leading  a  penitential  procession  about  the 
city  in  order  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  stay- 
ing of  the  great  pestilence  which  followed  the 
inundation  of  589,  and  which  was,  with  famine, 
greatly  increasing  the  miseries  of  the  city,  already 
threatened  by  the  Lombards.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  directly  in  front  of  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Michael 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum, 
sheathing  a  bloody  sword,  in  token  that  the  plague 
was  stayed,  and  heard  a  choir  of  angels  around 
him  chanting  the  anthem,  since  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  her  vesper-service,  "  Queen  of  heaven, 
rejoice,  because  thou  art  counted  worthy  to  suffer  : 
he  has  risen  again,  as  he  said.  Hallelujah  !  "  To 
whom  the   Pope   replied,  "Pray  for  us,  O  God. 

1  The  incident  is  probably  derived  from  the  Tursjum  of 
•Jonathan  upon  Dent,  xxxiv.  6,  which  ascribes  the  burial  of 
Moses  to  Michael,  and  Michael's  answer  from  Zeph.  iii.  1. 


Hallelujah  !  "  It  is  further  related,  that  Constan- 
tine  built  a  church  in  honor  of  Michael  (hence 
it  was  called  "  Michaelion  "),  about  four  miles 
from  Constantinople;  and  at  a  later  date  there 
were  fifteen  churches  in  his  honor  within  the  city. 

St.  Michael  is  the  patron  saint  of  France.  It 
was  he  who  appeared  to  Joan  of  Arc  (see  art.).  In 
1469  Louis  XI.  founded  the  military  order  of  St. 
Michael.  Originally  it  was  composed  exclusively 
of  gentry;  but  afterwards  literary  men,  judges, 
bankers,  and  artists,  though  not  of  rank,  were 
eligible.  The  knights  wore,  pendent  from  a  gold 
chain  about  their  necks,  a  medal  representing  the 
archangel  vanquishing  the  dragon.  The  rites  of 
the  order  were  at  first  held  in  the  Church  of  Mount 
St.  Michael  in  Normandy,  later  transferred  by 
Henry  II.  to  the  Sainte-Cnapelle,  Yincennes,  and 
in  1643,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  Grand-Cordeliers 
in  Paris.  The  number  of  knights  Mas  at  first 
limited  to  thirty-six,  afterwards  to  a  hundred : 
the  king  was  grand  master.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution,  restored  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  ceased  to  exist  in  1830. 

Mrs.  Clement  thus  speaks  of  St.  Michael  in 
Christian  Art:  — 

"Michael  is  always  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful.  As  patron  of  the  church  militant,  he  is 
'  the  winged  saint,'  with  no  attribute  save  the  shield 
and  the  lance.  As  conqueror  of  Satan,  lie  stands  in 
armor,  with  his  foot  upon  the  Evil  One,  who  is  half 
human,  or  like  a  dragon  in  shape.  The  angel  is 
about  to  chain  him,  or  to  transfix  him  with  the  lance. 
But  the  treatment  of  this  subject  is  varied  in  many 
ways,  all,  however,  easily  recognized.  As  lord  of 
souls,  St.  Michael  is  unarmed.  He  holds  a  balance, 
and  in  each  scale  a  little  naked  figure  representing 
the  souls  :  the  beato  usually  joins  the  hands  as  in 
thankfulness,  while  the  rejected  one  expresses  horror 
in  look  and  attitude.  In  these  pictures  the  saint  is 
rarely  without  wings.  When  introduced  in  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  he  presents  the  balance 
to  Christ,  who  seems  to  welcome  the  happy  soul. 
The  old  English  coin  called  an  'angel '  was  so  named 
because  it  bore  the  image  of  this  archangel."  —  Hand- 
book of  Legendary  Art,  ed.  1881,  p.  2:31. 

MICHAEL  PAL/EOLOCUS    See  Cekulaeii'S. 

MICHAEL  VIII.  (PAL/EOLOCUS),  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  1260-82;  usurped  the  throne  of 
Xictea  after  the  death  of  Lascaris  II.,  1259.  and 
conquered  Constantinople  by  a  stratagem  the  fol- 
lowing year,  driving  the  Latins  and  their  emperor, 
Baldwin  II.,  out  of  the  city,  and  thus  restoring 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  order  to  escape  the 
revenge  of  the  Latins,  and  also  in  order  to  baffle 
the  intrigues  of  an  ecclesiastical  party  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  Arsenites  (see  Arsenins),  Michael 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Pope  for  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
A  Greek  embassy,  headed  by  Veccus,  appeared  at 
the  synod  of  Lyons,  1274;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  Greeks  gave  up  all  the  principal 
points  of  dissension,— the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  etc.  The  rec- 
onciliation, however,  was  never  carried  out.     llie 


majority  of  the  Greeks  hated  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  still  more  a  union  with  her  on  such  conditions. 
Pope  Martin  IV  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  Venetians,  for  the  expulsion  of  Michael 
VIII. ;  and  the  latter  answered  with  the  conclus- 
ion of  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Aragon 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  fcacily. 
Greece  was  actually  invaded  by  the  Latins,  though 
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without  any  success;  and  the  invasion  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sicilian  Vespers'.  But  both  parties 
were  too  much  occupied  with  troubles  in  their 
own  homes  to  bestow  any  great  attention  on  for- 
eign affairs,  and  the  union  of  Lyons  was  allowed 
to  sink  into  oblivion. 

MICHAEL  SCOTUS.     See  Scotus,  Michael. 

MICHAELIS,  the  name  of  three  learned  Orien- 
talists and  keen  theologians,  who  made  valuable 
contributions  in  the  departments  of  exegesis  and 
Old-Testament  criticism.  —  I.  Johann  Heinrich, 
b.  at  Klettenberg,  July  26,  1668;  d.  at  Halle, 
March  10,  1738 ;"  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  taking  Ethi- 
opic  in  1698,  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  with  the 
celebrated  Ludolph.  He  then  began  giving  lec- 
tures at  Halle,  and  in  1699  was  made  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  exerted  an  exten- 
sive influence  by  representing  at  Halle,  the  seat 
of  Spener's  pietistic  school,  the  critical  faculty, 
and  becoming  the  soul  of  Francke's  Collegium 
Orientate  theologicum,  as  well  as  by  editing  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (1720)  from  five 
Erfurt  manuscripts  and  ten  printed  editions.  He 
also  published  some  valuable  exegetical  works  on 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  the  Hagiographa 
(Halle,  1720,  3  vols.).— II.  Christian  Benedikt, 
nephew  of  the  former,  b.  at  Elrich,  Jan.  26,  1680 ; 
became  professor  at  Halle  in  1713 ;  acquired  an 
extensive  reputation  for  scholarship,  especially 
in  the  Oriental  tongues ;  d.  at  Halle,  Feb.  22, 
1764.  He  was  not  very  productive  as  an  author ; 
but  his  Tractatus  criticus  de  variis  lectionibus  N.  T. 
caute  colligendis  et  dijudicandis  (1749)  against  Ben- 
gel  disrjlays  his  critical  acumen.  His  Dissertt.  de 
antqq.  ceconomice  patriarckalis  (1728)  are  also  inter- 
esting.—  III.  Johann  David,  son  of  the  former, 
and  more  productive  than  both  of  the  preceding, 
—  one  of  those  minds  which  constitute  a  bridge 
from  their  own  to  a  new  period ;  b.  in  Halle,  Feb. 
27,_  1717  ;  d.  in  Gottingen,  Aug.  22, 1791.  He  was 
universally  recognized  as  an  indefatigable  investi- 
gator and  honorable  man,  but  he  was  no  pillar  for 
the  waning  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  After  studying 
at  Halle,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland, 
and  in  1745  went,  as  professor,  to  Gottingen, 
where,  honored  with  titles,  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  very  productive  as  an  author. 
By  his'  Oriental  and  exegetical  Library,  begun  in 
1771,.  he  secured  a  controlling  position  in  this 
department.  His  exegetical  works  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  very  numerous,  those 
being  the  most  valuable  which  consider  the  his- 
torical environment  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
edited  paraphrastic  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  thirteen  volumes  (1769-86),  with  valuable 
annotations,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
annotations,  in  four  parts  (1790-91).  He  also 
published  Commentaries  on  the  three  most  impor- 
tant Messianic  Psalms  (1759),  Ecclesiastes  (1751, 
2d  ed.  1762),  etc.  Of  more  importance  were  his 
works  on  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Supplementa  ad  lexi- 
ca  liebr.  (1786,  2  vols.),  which  contain  excellent 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language, 
antiquities,  history,  etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  have  also  very  important  works  in  his  Ab- 
handlung  v.  d.  Ehegesetzen  Mosis  (1755,  2d  ed., 
1768),  and  especially  Mosaisches  Recht  (1770,  2d 
ed.,  1775,  6  vols.)  and  Spicilegium  Geograph.  exte- 
rorum  (1769,  2  vols.).     He  'revised  Lowth's  De 


sacra  poesi  Hebrce.  (1758,  2d  ed.,  1768,  2  vols.). 
Most  important  among  his  works  were  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Introduction  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  appeared  first  in  1750,  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions  (4th  ed.,  1788,  2 
vols.).  He  only  lived  to  complete  the  first  part 
of  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Ham- 
burg, 1787).  In  theology  he  departed  widely  from 
the  old  orthodoxy  of  Halle.  He  was  one  of  those 
laborious  men  who  started  much  investigation, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  See  his  Autobiogra- 
phy (1793),  and  his  Letters  (Leipzig,  1794-96,  3 
vols.).  [Eng.  trans.  Commentaries  on  the  Laics  of 
Moses,  London,  1810,  4  vols. ;  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1823,  6  vols.]     L.  pelt. 

MICHAELMAS  (Sept.  29)  is  celebrated,  not 
only  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  but  also  in 
the  Greek  and  various  Protestant  churches,  in 
honor  of  the  archangel  Michael;  not  with  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  apparition  of  his,  but  gener- 
ally commemorating  the  benefits  which  mankind 
have  received  from  the  angels.  The  origin  of  the 
festival  seems  to  be  local,  but  is  very  old.  In  the 
eighth  century  the  celebration  was  quite  common 
in  the  Church.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  cele- 
brates three  special  apparitions  of  the  archangel ; 
namely,  May  8,  Sept.  6,  and  Oct.  16.  Michaelmas 
is  also  known  as  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  the  Holy  Angels.  In  England  it  was  preceded 
by  a  three-days'  fast.  See  Butler  :  Lives  of  Saints, 
vol.  ii.  537  sqq. 

MIDDLE  AGE,  The,  is  that  period  in  European 
history  comprised  between  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire  (476),  and  that  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 
(1453).  It  occupies  that  portion  of  this  interven- 
ing period  when  Western  Europe  was  governed 
by  the  feudal  system  in  civil  affairs  and  by  the 
Roman  Church  in  ecclesiastical.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  fusion  of  the 
elements  of  imperial  Roman  society  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  with  the  ideas  and  habits 
brought  into  Western  Europe  by  the  Barbarian 
invasions.  These  invasions,  and  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  Roman  territory  by  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  resulting  in  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  give  the 
characteristic  tone  and  color  to  the  life  and  society 
of  the  middle  age.  To  understand  that  life  and 
society,  we  must  first  consider  the  condition  of 
Roman  and  barbarian  life  at  the  time  when  the 
opposite  forces  by  which  they  were  directed  came 
into  conflict,  —  the  epoch  of  the  Invasions. 

The  first  permanent  occupation  of  the  Roman 
territory  was  made  by  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric, 
in  the  year  395,  who  besieged  and  took  the  city 
of  Rome  A.D.  410.  At  that  time  the  four  most 
active  principles  of  the  Roman  imperial  organi- 
zation, so  far  as  they  affected  the  relations  with 
the  Barbarians,  were  (1)  Organized  Christianity, 
or  the  Church;  (2)  The  Roman  Imperial  organi- 
zation and  administration ;  (3)  The  Roman  law 
as  affecting  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property;  (4)  The  general  use  of  the  Latin 
language  throughout  that  portion  of  Europe 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The  impe- 
rial rule  was  practically  founded  upon  a  military 
despotism.  When,  therefore,  the  military  power 
decayed,  and  was  no  longer  strong  enough  either 
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to  maintain  the  regular  working  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  imperial  government  over  its  own 
subjects,  or  to  protect  them  from  external  enemies, 
the  system,  having  no  other  support,  fell  of  its 
own  weight,  and  successful  invasions  and  perma- 
nent occupation  began.  In  less  than  a  century 
(396-486)  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Western  Europe  perished  by  force  of  these  in- 
vasions. Its  peculiar  civilization,  however,  was 
not  destroyed  with  the  empire ;  and  Rome  was 
thencsforth  to  conquer  the  world  by  her  arts,  as 
she  had  done  by  her  arms. 

The  invaders,  as  we  call  them  (Barbarians,  as 
they  were  called  by  the  Romans,  and  as  they 
proudly  called  themselves),  who  permanently 
occupied  the  Roman  territory,  were  all  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  They  came  from  a  vast  and  ill- 
defined  territory  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  north  of 
the  Danube.  Their  organization  was  tribal ;  their 
mode  of  life  was  more  or  less  nomadic,  or  that  of 
wanderers ;  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  most 
active  among  them  was  hunting  or  war.  All 
these  characteristics,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
inborn  love  of  plunder  and  love  of  adventure, 
prompted  them  to  cross  the  Roman  frontier.  They 
were  tempted  by  the  weakness  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Roman  provinces.  They  came  on  in  succes- 
sive waves  of  destruction  during  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  year  500  the  Ostrogoths  occupied  Italy,  and 
the  Roman  territory  as  far  north  as  the  Danube ; 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Suevi,  the  country  from  the 
River  Loire,  south  and  west,  including  modern 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Burgundians,  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  modern  France;  and  the  Franks, 
the  portion  of  that  country  north  of  the  River 
Loire,  as  well  as  modern  Holland  and  Belgium. 
At  this  time  all  these  tribes  were  nominally 
Christian,  but  all  save  the  Franks  were  Arians. 
Their  rule  in  the  Roman  territory,  when  they 
occupied  it,  was  one  of  simple  military  force. 
They  retained  their  old  military  organization 
under  their  tribal  chiefs,  with  officers  subordinate 
to  them,  afterwards  called  "  dukes  "  and  "counts" 
in  the  conquered  districts.  The  Roman  provin- 
cials were  usually  permitted  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  private  relations,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Roman  law  ;  but  the  conquerors  appropriated 
two-thirds  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  movable  prop- 
erty, of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  legal  condition 
of  these  inhabitants  was  that  of  slaves,  made  such 
by  their  capture  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  great  change  in  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
Barbarians,  on  their  final  occupation  of  the  Ro- 
man soil,  was  that  they  ceased  to  be  wanderers 
or  invaders,  and  that,  unlike  the  Romans,  they 
preferred  to  live  in  the  country  rather  than  in  loiuns. 
This  peculiarity  is  important  as  affecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  in  Europe  in  after-times. 

Of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  Franks  proved 
the  most  powerful,  and  in  the  end  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  portion  of  Central  and  South- 
ern Europe.  Moving  with  irresistible  force  from 
their  country  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  they  defeated 
in  486,  under  their  chief  Clovis,  Syagrius,  the 
Loman  patrician,  and  thus  destroyed  the  remnant 
of  the  imperial  power  in  Gaul.  Ten  years  later 
they  conquered  the  Alemanni,  seated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  France,  and  the  Visi- 
gothic  kingdom,  extending  from  the  Loire  to  the 


Pyrenees.  Thus  was  established  the  first  Frank- 
ish  kingdom  under  Clovis  and  his  race,  known  in 
history  as  the  "Merovingians."  These  conquests 
of  Clovis  were  much  aided  by  the  influence  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  bishops  in  Gaul,  who  desired  to 
extirpate  the  heresy  of  Arianism,  then  professed 
by  all  the  tribes  in  that  region  save  the  Franks. 
Clovis  had  been  baptized  into  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic faith  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  of  himself,  the  Prankish  conquests  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  Orthodox  Roman  Church. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Teutonic  invaders 
brought  into  Western  Europe  at  least  Jive  distinct 
permanent  influences,  or  tendencies  :  (1)  The  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  as  first  exhib- 
ited in  their  assemblies  of  freemen  ;  (2)  Royalty 
in  a  new  form,  in  which  the  king  or  chief,  al- 
though he  was  supposed  to  be  of  divine  lineage, 
had  no  claim  to  rule  until  he  was  chosen  by  his 
fellow-warriors  ;  (3)  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
the  chief,  to  whom  the  warrior  was  bound  by  the 
tie  of  military  patronage ;  (4)  A  feeling  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  of  equality,  founded  on 
the  supposed  common  possession  of  honor  and 
courage ;  (5)  A  strong  disposition,  at  least  in 
later  times,  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  rule  of  the  Merovingian  kings  was  so 
feeble,  that  they  are  known  in  history  as  rois 
faineants.  Under  them  the  disorganization  of 
the  elements  of  Roman  life  was  so  great,  that  all 
the  institutions  which  they  found  in  Roman  Gaul 
either  perished,  or  were  transformed  into  instru- 
ments of  barbarian  rule,  during  more  than  two 
centuries  (500-730),  save  the  Church,  which  con- 
stantly increased  in  power,  wealth,  and  independ- 
ence. Towards  the  close  of  that  period,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Clovis,  their  stewards,  or  "mayors  of  the  palace" 
as  they  were  called,  became  virtually  the  rulers 
of  their  kingdom.  The  family  of  Pepin  of 
Landen  furnished  the  most  conspicuous  and  re- 
nowned of  these  mayors  of  the  palace.  After  the 
Austrasian  (or  Eastern)  Franks  had  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Neustrians  at  the  battle  of  Testry 
(687),  the  former,  under  the  leadership  of  Pepin 
of  Heristal,  conquered  the  wild  tribes  east  of  the 
Rhine,  and  later,  in  732,  when  Charles  Martel 
was  their  leader,  destroyed,  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  the  power  of  the  Saracens  advancing 
from  Spain  towards  Central  Europe.  Pepin  le 
Bref,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  extended  the  con- 
quests of  the  Franks,  and  having  deposed  Chil- 
deric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race,  became 
king  of  the  Franks  de  jure,  as  he  had  been  hither- 
to de  facto,  being  crowned  as  such  by  Boniface, 
Bishop  of  Mentz,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  in  751. 
Charlemagne,  his  son,  made  further  conquests, 
until  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  River  Elbe  to 
the  Ebro.  In  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  century 
an  alliance  was  formed  between  these  Carlovm- 
gian  kings,  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Pope,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  elements 
of  ancient  Roman  life  were  transfused  into  that 
of  the  middle  age ;  and  this  fusion  gave  the  char- 
acteristic color  to  the  history  of  that  period. 

The  immediate  causes  of  this  fruitful  alliance 
were  these  :  the  Pope's  power,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, in  Italy  at  that  time,  was  threatened  by 
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the  schismatic  Lombards  and  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  whose  nominal  subject  the  Pope  was. 
To  secure  his  independence,  the  Pope  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Prankish  kings,  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, not  merely  because  they  were  the  most 
powerful  kings  in  Europe,  but  also  because  they 
were  Orthodox  Catholics.  At  the  Pope's  request, 
these  kings  made  several  expeditions  into  Italy, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
and  Byzantine  power  in  that  country,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  all  its  territory,  save  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  (the  sovereignty  of  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  popes),  to  the  Frankish  kingdom. 
As  a  reward  for  services  previously  rendered  to 
the  Church,  Pepin  had  received  its  sanction  to  his 
usurpation  of  the  crown  of  the  Merovingians. 
He  was  now  made  patrician  of  Borne ;  and  the 
alliance  between  the  Franks  and  the  Pope  became 
complete  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  the 
Pojie  in  Rome  on  Christmas  Day,  800,  as  emperor 
of  the  world,  and  the  true  successor  of  the  Roman 
Cs-sars. 

This  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Revival 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire."  The  new  sys- 
tem was  modelled  after  the  old  pattern.  Kings 
had  only  a  limited  territority  and  authority.  The 
jurisdiction  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  em- 
brace theoretically  the  whole  world,  and  practi- 
cally all  AVestern  Europe.  There  were  many 
kings,  but  there  could  be  but  one  emperor.  The 
ancient  imjierium  was  divided  between  two  per- 
sons :  the  emperor  was  Imperator  semper  Augustus  ; 
and  the  Pope,  Pontifex  Maximus.  Each  was  de- 
signed to  be  perfectly  independent,  and  sovereign 
in  his  own  sphere ;  and  each  was  supposed  to  be 
bound  to  the  constant  aid  and  support  of  the 
other  in  the  government  of  mankind.  The 
Church  was  to  have  uncontrolled  power  over  the 
conscience :  the  emperor  was  to  be  lord  of  every 
thing  else.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way,  by  the  revival 
of  the  imperial  Roman  forms,  to  secure  a  return 
of  that  peace  and  order  which  had  been  so  long 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  rule. 

The  Pope  was  then  recognized  (A.D.  800)  in 
Western  Europe  as  the  universal  or  supreme 
bishop,  and  the  king  of  the  Franks  ruled  over  all 
those  under  the  Pope's  obedience ;  so  that,  when 
the  king  became  emperor  (and  it  was  designed 
that  all  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  should 
become  such),  the  principal  change,  and  a  very 
important  one,  was,  that  his  authority  had  the 
special  sanction  and  support  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  This  theory  of  the  dual  government 
of  the  world  proved  impracticable.  Neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  emperor  would  yield  his  claims  to 
the  position  which  each  supposed  assigned  to  him 
by  it,  and  they  both  differed  widely  in  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  respective  powers  and 
duties.  Under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  descendants 
of  Charlemagne,  the  imperial  office  was  seized  by 
certain  Italian  princes  ;  but  their  rule  was  one  of 
violence,  disorder,  and  corruption.  The  danger 
to  the  holy  see  became  so  great,  that,  in  962,  the 
reigning  Pope,  John  XII.,  called  upon  Otho  the 
Great,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  to  come  to  Rome,  to  be  there 
crowned  emperor,  and  to  restore  order  by  his 
imperial  authority.  The  emperor  asserted  that 
authority  by  deposing  this  very  pope,  and  by 
substituting  for  him   one  whose   character  gave 


rise  to  less  public  scandal.  He  claimed  the  right, 
by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  emperor,  to  nominate 
the  Pope ;  and  this  claim  was  put  forward,  and 
insisted  upon,  by  many  of  his  successors,  not 
only  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  but  by  those  of  the 
houses  of  Franconia  and  Swabia  as  well.  This 
gave  rise  to  constant  quarrels  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors.  They  culminated  in  the 
famous  controversy  known  in  mediaeval  history 
as  the  "  Investitures,"  in  which  the  question  was, 
whether  the  Pope,  or  the  emperor,  the  ecclesi- 
astical, or  the  civil  authority,  should  give  to  the 
bishops  throughout  Europe,  not  merely  the  inves- 
titure of  their  sees,  but  also  the  legal  possession 
of  the  vast  feudal  estates  usually  attached  to 
them.  This  controversy,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Hildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (1070),  and  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  were  the  conspicuous  actors, 
involved  the  principle  of  the  relations  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  during  the  middle 
age.  The  result,  so  far  as  this  particular  question 
was  concerned,  was  a  compromise  between  the 
lay  rulers  and  those  of  the  Church ;  but  the  limits 
between  their  jurisdictions  were  never  accurately 
defined.  Hence  we  find  throughout  the  middle 
age  the  most  extravagant  pretensions,  on  the  part 
of  the  popes,  in  their  claims,  not  merely  to  sacer- 
dotal authority,  but  to  supremacy  over  kings  and 
emperors,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  —  excommunication  and  interdict 
—  to  enforce  that  discipline.  Out  of  these  claims 
grew  such  disputes,  not  merely  as  those  of  Hilde- 
brand and  Henry  IV.,  concerning  the  investitures 
(1076),  but  also  the  controversy  between  Henry  II. 
of  England  and  Thomas  Becket,  in  reference  to 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  courts ;  the  long  struggle  between 
Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.,  as  to  claims  of 
sovereignty  in  Naples ;  between  Innocent  III.  and 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  where  the  Pope  ap- 
pears as  a  champion  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage ; 
the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  John  of 
England ;  and,  later,  the  ignoble  quarrel  between 
Boniface  VIII.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  of  France.  In 
all  these  cases,  and  many  like  them,  the  popes 
claimed  supreme  and  absolute  power  over  the 
sovereigns,  the  exercise  of  which,  they  insisted, 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
justice  in  the  middle  age. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  among 
his  grandsons  in  843.  To  Charles  the  Bald  was 
assigned  Western  Francia,  or  France ;  to  Louis, 
Eastern  Francia,  or  Germany;  and  to  Lothaire,  the 
intervening  territory,  with  Italy,  and  the  nominal 
emperorship  over  all.  The  imperial  government 
was  practically  brought  to  an  end  by  this  treaty, 
and  throughout  Europe  the  feudal  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  substituted  for  it.  Originally  the 
companions  of  the  Teutonic  chiefs  who  invaded 
the  Roman  territory  were  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices by  free  gifts,  generally  of  lands  in  the  con- 
quered districts.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire, the  persistent  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
and  the  general  disorder  of  the  times,  made  neces- 
sary some  new  method  of  efficient  protection. 
Lands  were  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  his  chief 
warriors,  on  condition  that  their  possessors  should 
aid  the  sovereign  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  lands  thus  conferred  were  called  "fiefs,"  and 
their  holders,   "  vassals ;  "   and   the  relation   be- 
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tween  the  parties  was  that  of  reciprocal  aid  and 
protection,  the  lands  being  held  by  the  vassals  on 
that  express  condition.  Those  upon  whom  these 
fiefs  were  conferred  directly  by  the  sovereign  were 
called  "  grand-vassals."  They,  in  turn,  parcelled 
out  their  grants  among  their  followers,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  would  hold  these  divided  por- 
tions subject  to  services  similar  to  those  which 
their  immediate  lord  owed  to  the  sovereign. 
During  the  middle  age,  nearly  all  the  land  in 
Europe,  originally  the  royal  domain,  was  feudal- 
ized, or  held  in  fief.  Power  and  the  possession  of 
land  were  inseparably  connected ;  and  hence  the 
kings  who  had  granted  away  the  larger  portion 
of  their  private  lands  became  merely  nominal 
sovereigns,  the  true  rulers  being  the  great  feudal 
lords.  The  object  of  the  feudal  system  was  to 
combine  military  efficiency  with  the  Teutonic 
habits  of  personal  independence ;  and  politically 
the  result  was  to -make  the  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land,  large  or  small,  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
those  who  dwelt  upon  it. 

Knighthood,  in  the  feudal  age,  was  the  means 
which  the  Church  employed  to  teach  the  rude 
warriors  that  it  was  becoming  to  their  social  posi- 
tion to  employ  their  force,  not  merely  to  gratify 
their  own  selfish  desires,  but  also  in  the  protec- 
tion of  those  unable  to  defend  themselves,  such  as 
the  oppressed,  women,  and  especially  the  Church. 
The  typical  knight  was  he  who  served  the  Church 
best  in  these  respects,  and  he  became  the  ideal 
hero  in  the  popular  imagination.  Chivalry  and  the 
sense  of  honor  were  the  characteristic  outgrowths 
of  knighthood.  Whatever  was  valuable  or  per- 
manent about  them  was  due  to  the  sentiment 
which  was  expressed  by  the  combined  pride  and 
gentleness  of  the  knight,  when  he  took  for  his 
device  noblesse  oblige.  The  Church  professed  to 
abhor  all  war,  save  that  waged  against  the  infidel, 
or  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  did  not  look 
with  favor  even  upon  the  tournaments,  which  were 
such  characteristic  institutions  of  chivalry. 

Monasticism,  in  the  middle  age,  formed  the  high- 
est ideal  conception  of  life,  because  of  its  asceti- 
cism. The  monks  were  always  the  right  arm  of 
the  Papacy :  first  the  Benedictines,  with  their  nu- 
merous branches  acting  as  missionaries  for  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  tribes;  then,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Dominicans,  whose  special 
business  it  was  to  preach,  and  to  instruct  the 
laity;  and  the  Franciscans,  who  organized  more 
efficiently  the  charity  of  the  Church. 

The  Crusades  were  the  result  of  the  one  com- 
mon impulse  which  moved  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  during  the  middle  age.  They  were  the 
outgrowth  of  the  zeal  of  the  monks,  as  represent- 
mg  the  Church,  acting  upon  the  warrior  instincts, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  knights  to  their  religion, 
rhe  result  of  this  combination  is  seen,  not  only 
m  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  in  those  against 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Albigenses 
in  the  south  of  France. 

The  free  cities,  in  the  middle  age,  were  the  cen- 
tres of  civilization  in  our  modern  sense.  They 
were  called  free,  because  freed  from  feudal  vas- 
salage, except  to  the  over-lord,  or  suzerain,  and 
because  they  were  governed  by  their  own  magis- 
trates, elected,  generally,  by  the  trade  corporations 
within  them.  They  grew  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance by  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants ;  and 
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they  maintained  a  considerable  commerce  with 
each  other,  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  France  and  Germany  they  usually  combined 
with  the  kings  in  resistance  to  the  overgrown 
pretensions  of  the  great  nobles,  in  order  to  secure 
their  freedom  from  feudal  subjection  to  them. 

Education  was  provided  for  in  the  earlier  period 
by  schools  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  the 
monasteries.  Out  of  these  schools  grew  the  uni- 
versities so  renowned  in  the  middle  age;  that 
of  Paris  being  the  principal  place  of  theological 
instruction,  while  at  Bologna  the  Roman  civil 
law,  so  far  as  it  was  then  understood,  was  taught ; 
and  at  Montpellier  and  Salerno  medical  instruc- 
tion after  the  Arabian  methods  was  given.  All 
the  instruction  was  under  the  general  control  of 
church  authority,  and  was  designed  to  exalt  it. 
Science  based  on  observation  or  physical  investi- 
gation was  neglected,  except  in  some  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  a  later  period. 

Life  in  the  middle  age,  for  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  very  hard  ;  for  it  was  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  force,  always  thoroughly  organized, 
but  very  severe,  and  often  very  arbitrary  in  its 
exactions.  The  serfs  and  villeins  could  not  change 
their  masters,  whose  caprice  was  often  the  meas- 
ure of  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  them.  The 
workmen  of  the  towns  who  were  not  members 
of  the  privileged  trade  corporations  resembled 
the  proletariat  of  ancient  Rome  :  the  towns  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  traffic  between  them,  was 
subject  to  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  robber 
knights.  The  great  feudal  nobles  claimed  the 
right  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  as  one  of 
their  most  important  privileges.  There  was  no 
general  government  to  protect  the  people,  or  to 
redress  their  wrongs  :  the  royal  authority  wras 
merely  nominal,  and  therefore  wholly  disregard- 
ed. The  Church  tried  hard,  by  its  ministries  and 
discipline,  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  grew 
out  of  this  anarchical  condition ;  but  in  doing  so 
it  established  a  rule  of  force  in  another  sphere,  in 
which  the  minds  and  consciences  of  mankind 
were  brought  under  its  absolute  control.  (See 
Milman:  Latin  Christianity;  Guizot  :  History  of 
Civilization  in  France ;  Beyce  :  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  Laurent  :  Etudes  sur  Vhisloire  de  la  huma- 
nite ;  Thierry:  Re'cits  Merovingiens ;  Hallam: 
Middle  Ages ;  Martin  :  Histoire  de  France,  torn. 
iii.  and  iv. ;  Stille  ;  Studies  in  Mediazval  His- 
tory.) C.  J.  STTLLfi. 

MIDDLETON,  Conyers,  D.D.,  an  able  contro- 
versial writer,  and  author  of  the  famous  Life  of 
Cicero ;  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  b.  at  York,  Dec. 
27,  1683 ;  d.  at  Hildersham,  July  28,  1750.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and,  taking 
orders,  was  settled  at  Trumpington,  near  Cam- 
bridge, his  only  charge.  In  1716  he  returned  to 
Trinity  as  a  fellow.  He  won  for  himself  a  wide 
reputation  by  his  intrepid  and  caustic  attacks  on 
Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity,  who  had  called 
him  "  fiddling  Middleton,"  with  reference  to  his 
musical  propensities.  Bentley,  in  spite  of  his 
great  scholarship,  was  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  harsh  personalities.  They  came  to  an 
open  war  in  1717,  when,  by  a  mandamus  of 
George  L,  Bentley  was  obliged  to  confer  the  title 
of  D.D.  on  Middleton.  The  master,  however, 
showed  his  spleen  by  demanding  an  extra  fee  of 
four  pounds.     Middleton  gave  it,  under  protest, 
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and,  appealing  to  the  courts,  won  a  complete 
victory  over  Bentley,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
professorship.  He  afterwards  went  too  far,  and 
was  accused  of  libel  by  Bentley,  found  guilty, 
and  fined.  The  battle,  however,  was  not  over. 
Bentley  in  1720  was  about  to  issue  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  sent  out  with  great 
precipitancy  some  specimens.  Middleton's  keen 
eye  detected  errors  ;  and  immediately  he  assaulted 
Bentley  in  a  fierce  attack,  completely  driving  him 
from  the  field,  so  that  he  renounced  the  idea  of 
his  New  Testament,  and  winning  the  applause  of 
the  friends  of  Trinity,  who  chose  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal librarian  of  the  college.  In  1724  he  visited 
Rome,  and  five  years  later  wrote  A  Letter  from 
Rome,  showing  an  Exact  Conformity  between  Popery 
and  Paganism  (4th  ed.,  1741),  in  which  he  boldly 
proved  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
a  continuation  of  the  heathenism  of  ancient  Rome. 
He  had  a  passion  for  controversy ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  his  delight,  by  sudden  attacks  upon  received 
opinions,  to  startle  the  literary  public.  The 
controversies  of  this  doughty  champion  were  not 
confined  to  Bentley,  but  extended  to  Waterland, 
Sherlock,  and  others.  In  1725  he  assaulted  the 
whole  medical  profession  (De  Medicorum  apud 
veteres  Romanos,  etc.).  His  controversy  with  Water- 
land  originated  with  the  latter's  attack  upon 
Middleton's  assertion  that  there  were  "contra- 
dictions in  the  evangelists  which  could  not  be 
reconciled,"  and  that  "  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man 
was  a  fable  or  allegory."  In  1741  he  published 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  History  of  the  Life 
of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (2  vols.),  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Harvey,  and  after  the  labors  of  six 
years.  There  were  three  thousand  subscribers  to 
the  work;  and  from  the  receipts  he  purchased 
for  himself  a  home  at  Hildersham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, whither  he  retired  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  biography  has  been  condemned  as 
being  too  partial,  and  praising,  as  Macaulay  has 
said,  acts  as  "  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroic,"  which 
Cicero  himself  condemned.  In  1749  he  published 
Introductory  Discourse,  etc.,  to  the  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  through  Several  Successive  Centuries.  This 
work,  which  was  received  with  almost  universal 
condemnation,  denies  the  continuance  of  miracu- 
lous powers  in  the  Church  after  the  deaths  of  the 
apostles.  In  1750  he  attacked  Sherlock  in  An 
Examination  of  the  Lord-Bishop  of  London's  Dis- 
courses concerning  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy, 
etc.  His  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  published  in  one 
volume  (London,  1752),  comprise  Dispute  or  Dis- 
sension between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch;  The 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  among  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists; Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  etc.  The  com- 
plete edition  of  Middleton's  works,  except  the 
Life  of  Cicero,  5  vols.,  was  published  in  London, 
1755.  The  best  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cicero  is 
that  of  London,  1848. 

MIDDLETON,  Thomas  Fanshaw,  first  bishop 
of  Calcutta;  b.  in  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  Jan. 
26,  1769 ;  d.  in  Calcutta,  July  8,  1822.  He  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; was  appointed  curate  of  Gainsborough, 
and,  after  several  other  promotions,  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  1812,  and  consecrated 
first  incumbent  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Calcutta, 


May  8,  1814.  At  Calcutta  he  founded  in  1820 
the  Bishops'  College,  for  the  training  of  mission- 
aries and  clergymen  for  Asia.  Dr.  Middleton 
published  in  1808  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of  the 
New  Testament  (2d  ed.  by  Rev.  James  Scholefield, 
1828,  5th  ed.,  1855).  A  posthumous  volume  of 
Sermons,  Charges,  etc.,  with  Memoir,  was  issued 
by  Bonney,  London,  1824.  See  Le  Bas  :  Life  of 
Bishop  Middleton,  London,  1831,  2  vols.  ;  and 
Miss  Yonge  :  Pioneers  and  Founders. 

MID'IAN  (strife),  the  territory  from  the  Elanitic 
Gulf  to  Moab  and  Mount  Sinai,  or,  according  to 
others,  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the  desert  and 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Moses  lived  among 
the  Midianites  (Exod.  ii.  15-21);  and  on  the  desert 
they  had  friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites, 
until  they  had  infected  them  with  their  own  vices 
of  idolatry  and  uncleanness ;  for  which  sins  one 
thousand  men  from  each  tribe,  by  divine  com- 
mand, attacked  the  neighboring  Midianites,  and 
slew  all  their  males  (Num.  xxv.,  xxxi.).  The 
Midianites  eventually  recovered  from  this  blow, 
and  oppressed  Israel,  but  were  miraculously  de- 
feated by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.-viii.),  and  later  were 
merged  with  the  Moabites.  They  have  no  history 
outside  of  the  Bible. 

MIDRASH.  The  term  " Midrash "  denotes,  in 
the  abstract  and  general  sense,  "  the  study,"  "  the 
exposition  of  Holy  Writ."  After  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  law  was  the  centre  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  Israel ;  and  its  study  became  the  object  of 
scientific  treatment  when  the  temple,  the  Jewish 
sanctuary,  was  destroyed.  The  "  law  of  Moses  " 
had  not  only  to  be  adapted  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  life,  but  had  also  to  be  supplemented 
by  more  precisely  determining  that  which  was 
undetermined,  in  order  to  meet  all  individual  re- 
lations and  circumstances  of  life.  This  investi- 
gation and  explanation  of  Scripture  was  termed 
Midrash,  and  was  divided  into  the  Halachic  ("  exe- 
gesis"), i.e.,  embracing  law  and  practice,  or  doc- 
trine in  its  whole  extent,  and  Hagadic,  i.e.,  embra- 
cing all  other  scientific  products,  all  the  efflux  of 
free  meditation,  whether  its  subject-matter  might 
be  historical  or  legendary,  ethical,  parabolic,  or 
speculative. 

The  writing  down  of  the  Midrash,  i.e.,  of  Hala- 
choth  and  Hagadoth,  commenced  with  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  and  ended  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  since  that  time,  history,  religious  philosophy, 
grammatical  exegesis,  and  Cabala,  became  the 
objects  of  study. 

Structure  of  the  Midrashim.  —  A  large  portion  of 
the  Midrashim  consists  of  homiletical  lectures 
introduced  by  a  text  not  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  was  called  p'ticha,  or  proem.  _  The 
most  simple  form  of  the  proem  is  the  quotation  of 
a  verse,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  section  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  rather  its  application  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  left  to  the  reader  or  hearer  to  be  found 
out.  Sometimes  more  than  one  text  was  intro- 
duced; and  the  exposition  was  given  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  last  exposition,  or  its  close,  served 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  introduction  and 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Of  a  more  exegeti- 
cal  character  are  the  oldest  Midrashim ;  such  as 
Genesis  Rabba,  Mechiltha,  Sifre,  Sifra. 

Lit. — 1.  The  three  ancient  Midrashim,  Me- 
chiltha,  Sifre,  Sifra,  have  this  in  common,  that 
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they  contain  Halacha  or  Hagadah,  just  as  the  text 
to  be  treated  requires  it.  The  first  two,  according 
to  their  original  portions,  belong  to  Ishmael,  the 
contemporary  and  opponent  of  Akiba  (first  half  of 
the  second  century). 

(a)  Mechiltha  (he.,  "measure,  form  ")  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  parts  of  the  Book  of  Exodus ;  as 
xii.  1-xxiii.  19,  xxxi.  12-17,  and  xxxv.  1-3.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1515.  The 
latest  editions  are,  Mechilta,  with  notes  by  J.  H. 
Weiss,  Vienna,  1865,  and  Mechilta  de  Rabbi  Ismael, 
with  notes,  etc.,  by  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1870. 
A  Latin  translation  is  found  in  Ugolino's  The- 
saurus antiqq.  sacrarum,  vol.  xiv.  c.  1-586. 

(p)  Si/re,  a  commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, printed  in  Venice  in  1545.  Latest  edi- 
tion entitled  Sifre  debe  Rob,  with  notes,  etc.,  by 
M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1864.  Latin  translation 
in  Ugolino's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xv.  c.  1-996. 

(c)  Sifra,  also  Torath  cohanim  [i.e.,  "  Codex  of 
the  Priests "],  a  commentary  on  Leviticus,  first 
printed  at  Venice  in  1545.  Latest  editions  by 
M.  L.  Malbim,  with  an  excellent  commentary 
[Hatora  vehamitva~],  Bucharest,  1860  ;  J.  H.  Weiss, 
Sifra,  Vienna,  1862,  and  Warsaw,  1866,  with  a 
commentary  by  Simson,  of  Sens.  Latin  transla- 
tion in  Ugolino's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiv.  c.  587- 
1630. 

On  the  three  Midrashim,  compare  Wolf  i  Bibl. 
Hebrcea,  ii.  1349-1352,  1387-1389,  iii.  1202,  1209, 
iv.  1025,  1030  sq. ;  Zunz  :  Die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vorlrdge,  pp.  46-48,  84  sq. ;  Frankel  :  Hodegetica 
in  Mischnam,  pp.  307  sq. ;  Weiss  :  Zur  Geschichte 
der  jiidischen  Tradition,  Vienna,  1876,  ii.  225-239 
[both  written  in  Hebrew ;  Derenbourg  :  His- 
toire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  393-395 ;  Furst  :  Bibl. 
Judaica,  ii.  76  sq.,  iii.  125  sq.,  126]. 

On  Mechiltha  and  Sifre,  see  Geiger  :  Urschrift 
und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  434-450 ;  Jiidische 
Zeitschrift,  1866,  pp.  96-126  ;  1871,  pp.  8-30. 

On  Mechiltha,  Frankel:  Monatsschrift,  1853,  pp. 
388-398;  1854,  pp.  149-158,  191-196. 

On  Sifra,  Frankel,  I.e.,  1854,  pp.  387-392, 
453-461 ;  Geiger  :  Zeitschrift,  1875,  pp.  50-60. 

2.  Midrash  Rabboth.  Under  the  name  Midrash 
Rabboth,  or  Rabboth,  ten  Haggadic  Midrashim  are 
comprised,  which  treat  (a)  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
(b)  the  Five  Megilloth  (i.e.,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther). 

(a)  On  the  Pentateuch. 

(a)  Bereshith  Rabba,  on  Genesis,  divided  into  a 
hundred  chapters,  and  composed  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  last  five  chapters,  also  called  Vaichi 
Rabba,  so  called  from  the  first  word  vaichi  (Gen. 
xlviii.  12  sq.),  are  more  modern,  probably  of  the 
eleventh  century.  See  Ztjnz,  pp.  174-179,  254- 
if6'  Leener:  Anlage  des  Bereshith  Rabba,  in 
Magazinfur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  [Ber- 
lin], 1880, 157-174, 197-237;  1881,  30-48,  92-107, 
1130-160,178-197].  German  translation  by  Aug. 
.U™sche,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  Leipzig, 

(?)  Shemoth  Rabba,  on  Exodus,  in  fifty-two 
chapters,  probably  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Zunz,  256-258.  German  translation  by 
"unsche,  I.e. 

00  Vajjikra  Rabba,  on  Leviticus,  in  thirty-seven 
chapters.  Middle  of  the  seventh  century.  Zunz, 
P-  182. 

(<0  Bamidbar  Rabba,  on  Numbers,  in  twenty- 


three  chapters,  by  two  authors :  the  latter  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  Zunz,  258- 
262. 

(e)  Debarim  Rabba,  on  Deuteronomy,  in  eleven 
chapters.  Zunz,  251-253.  [German  translation 
by  Wiinsche,  I.e.] 

(&)  On  the  Five  Megilloth. 

(a)  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabba,  on  the  Song  of  Songs; 
also  called  Agadalh  Chasitha.  German  transla- 
tion by  Wiinsche,  I.e.  Compare  Theodor  :  Shir 
ha-shirim  Rabba  und  seine  Quellen,  in  [Frankel- 
Graetz's]  Monatsschrift,  1879,  337-344,  408-415, 
455-462  ;  1880, 19-23 ;  Zunz,  pp.  263,  264 ;  Saal- 
feld,  in  Magazin  far  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums, 1878,  120-125. 

(/5)  Ruth  Rabba,  in  eight  chapters.  Zunz,  p.  265. 

(y)  Midrash  Echa,  or  Megilloth  Echo,  and  Mid- 
rash Echa  Rabbathi  [on  Lamentations].  Zunz, 
pp.  179-181.     Seventh  century. 

(c5)  Midrash  Koheleth  [on  Ecclesiastes].  German 
translation  by  Wiinsche,  Leipzig  1880.  Zunz, 
265,  266. 

(e)  Midrash  Esther,  also  Haggadath  Megilla,  in 
six  sections.  German  translation  by  Wiinsche, 
I.e. 

This  entire  collection  was  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1545,  fol.  Convenient  editions  are  those 
published  at  Berlin,  1866,  and  at  Wilna,  1878. 
Compare  Steinschneider  :  Catalogus  Librorum 
Hebrceorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodlejana,  Berlin,  1852- 
60,  No.  3753-3784;  Wolf:  Bibl.  Hebr.,  ii.  1423- 
1427,  iii.  1215,  iv.  1032  sq.,  1058  sq. 

3.  Pesikta,  also  called  Pesikta  di  Rab  Cdhana 
[b.  about  A.D.  330,  and  d.  in  411],  comprising  a 
complete  cycle  of  lectures  on  the  pericopes  of 
the  feasts  and  fasts.  For  a  long  time  it  was  only 
known  from  citations  found  in  the  Jalkut  and 
Aruch.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Buber 
Pesikta,  Lyck,  1868.  Compare  Zunz,  185-226; 
Gerger  :  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  1869,  pp.  187-195 ; 
Theodor  :  Zur  Composition  der  agadischen  Homi- 
lien,  in  [Frankel-Graetz's]  Monatsschrift,  1879, 
97-113,  164-175,  271-278,  337-339,  455-457; 
[Graetz  :  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  495  sq.  ; 
Furst  :  Bibl.  Jud.,  ii.  159  sq.]. 

Pesikta  Rabbathi  contains  also  a  collection  of 
lectures  on  the  pericopes,  and.  was  compiled, 
probably,  before  the  ninth  century  The  earliest 
edition  is  that  of  1656 ;  the  latest,  by  M.  Fried- 
mann, Vienna,  1880.     Zunz,  239-251. 

Lekach  Tob,  erroneously  also  called  Pesikta  su- 
tarta.  The  Lekach  Tob  was  compiled  by  Tobia 
ben  Eliezer,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  comprises 
comments  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Megilloth.  Of 
the  Pentateuch,  only  the  three  last  books  were 
extant ;  but  in  1880  S.  Buber  published  the  books 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  Midrash  on  the 
Five  Megilloth  is  still  unpublished.  Compare 
Zunz,  293-295  ;  Steinschneider  :  Catalogus, 
7304;  [Furst:  Bibl.  Jud.,  iii.  p.  427]. 

Under  the  title  of  Pesikta  chadalha,  A.  Jellmek 
has  published  a  smaller  Midrash  for  the  festival 
days,  containing  quotations  from  Genesis  Rabba, 
Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  the  Book  Jezira,  in  his  Bet- 
ha-Midrash,  vi.  36-70. 

4.  Midrash  Tanchuma  (also  called  Jelamdenu, 
extending  over  the  entire  Pentateuch)  was  proba- 
bly written  about  the  ninth  century,  by  an  author 
who  lived  in  Greece  or  Italy.  It  was  first  printed 
at    Constantinople    in   1520-22;    latest    edition, 
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Stettin,  1864,  with  the  commentaries  Ez  Josef 
and  Anaf  Josef.  See  Zunz,  226-238;  Stein- 
schneider, 3795-3801 ;  [Wolf  :  Bibl.  Hebr.,  i. 
1159  sq.,  iii.  1166  sq.,  iv.  1035;  Furst:  Bibl. 
Jud.,  iii.  409]. 

5.  Jalkut,  or  Jalkut  Shimoni,  i.e.,  a  collection  of 
Simon,  who  flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  Midi-ash  extends  over 
the  whole  Bible.  Not  to  be  interchanged  with 
our  work  is  the  Jalkut  Rubeni  and  Jalkut  Hadash, 
two  cabalistic -works.  Our  Jalkut  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Salonichi,  1526-27.  [Wolf  :  Bibl.  Hebr., 
i.  1129  sq.,  iii.  113S  ;  Zunz,  295-303;  Rapoport, 
in  Kerem  chemed,  vii.  4  sq.  (Hebrew) ;  Furst  : 
Bibl.  Jud.,  iii.  327  sq.] 

6.  Other  Midrasliim.     (a)  Exegetical :  viz., — 

(a)  Agadath  Beresliiih  [on  Genesis],  in  eighty- 
three  sections,  Venice,  1618.  Zunz,  256 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  3727-3729. 

(j3)  Moses  ha-darshan  of  Narbonne,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  annotations  on  some 
books  of  the  Bible.  Raymund  Martini  often 
quotes  him  in  his  Pugio  fdei.  Zunz,  287-293; 
Pusey,  in  Introduction  to  liii.  Chapter  of  Isaiah, 
vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1877;  Neubauer :  The  Book  of 
Tobil,  Oxford,  1878,  pp.  vii.-ix.,  xx.-xxiv. 

(y)  Midrash  Hashkem,  on  the  Pentateuch ;  proba- 
bly of  the  tenth  century.  Zunz,  281.  The  part 
pertaining  to  Exodus  was  edited  after  a  Munich 
manuscript  by  Freimann,  also  with  the  Latin  title, 
Vehishir,  Opus  continens  Midrashim  et  Halachoth, 
etc.,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1873. 

(6)  Midrash  Jonah,  published  Prague,  1595. 
Zunz,  270,  271. 

(f)  Midrash  Tillim,  or  Sochar  Tob,  on  the 
Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xlii.,  xcvi.- 
xcviii.,  cxv.,  cxxiii.,  cxxxi.,  published  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1512 ;  later  editions,  Lemberg,  1851,  War- 
saw, 1873. 

(?)  Midrash  Mishle,  on  Proverbs,  Constantino- 
ple, 1512,  Stettin,  1861 ;  also  together  with  e. 

(ji)  Midrash  Shamuel;  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  containing  excerpts  from  older  works. 
Constantinople,  1517,  Stettin,  1860. 

(b)  Halachic  Midrashim  :  viz.,  — 

Sheeltoth  [i.e.,  "questions"],  of  Rabbi  Acha  of 
Shabcha  (about  750),  on  laws  and  usages,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch.  Best  edition  is  that 
published  at  Dyhrenfurt,  1786,  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Isaiah,  Berlin.  Zunz,  56,  96,  343,  354 ; 
Steinschneider,  4330. 

(c)  Historical  Haggadoth:  viz., — 

(a)  Seder  Olarn  Rabba,  ascribed  to  Jose  ben 
Chalaphta,  about  150  A.D.,  and  (/?)  Seder  Olam 
Sutta.  Both  these  works  were  edited  by  Meyer, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  :  Chronicon 
Hebraorum  majus  et  minus,  Amsterdam,  1699. 
Compare  Wolf  :  Bibl.  Hebr.,  i.  492-499,  iv.  1029 
sq. ;  Steinschneider,  5873 ;  [Zunz,  85, 135-139; 
Ewald  :  Goltingen  Gel.  Anzeigen,  1858,  pp.  1456 
sq. ;  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  290  sq.,  vii.  71 ; 
Graetz  :  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  536  sq. ;  Furst  : 
Bibl.  Jud..  ii.  107  sq.;  Pick:  art.  "Seder  Olam," 
in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  s.v]. 

(y)  Megillath  Taanith,  a  calendar  containing 
the  non-fast  days  of  the  second  century.  Comp. 
Schmilg  :  Ueber  Entstehung  und  historischen  Werth 
des  Siegeskalenders  Megillath  Taanith,  Leipzig,  1874 ; 
M.  Braun  Entstehung  u.  Werth  der  Megillath  Taa- 
nit,  in  [Graetz's]  Monatsschrift,  1876,  375-384, 


410-418,  445-460;  [Wolf:  Bibl.  Hebr.,  i.  68  sq.,. 
384  sq.,  ii.  1325  sq.,  iii.  1195  sq.,  iv.  1024;  Zunz, 
127-128;  Ewald:  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv. 
497  sq.,  vii.  402  sq. ;  Graetz  :  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
iii.  415-428;  Furst:  Bibl.  Jud.,  i.  9;  Deren- 
bourg;  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  439-446,  giv- 
ing the  text  and  a  French  translation]. 

(d)  Pirke  R.  Elieser,  also  Borajtha  de  rabbi 
Elieser,  written  about  808-811  in  Palestine,  and 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1514.  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Vorstius  :  Capitula  R.  Elieser,  Leyden, 
1644;  Zunz,  271-278;  Steinschneider,  4TO8- 
4018;  [Wolf:  Bibl.  Hebr.,  i.  173  sq.,  iii.  110, 
iv.  1032;  Sachs,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift, 
1851-52,  pp.  277-282  ;  Furst  :  Bibl.  Jud.,  i.  232]; 
Friedmann  :  Jiidisches  Literalurblatt,  1879,  pp.  30, 
34. 

(f)  Josippon  [or  Sefer  Josef  ben  Gorion  ha- 
Kohen\,  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,, 
often  printed.  Best  edition,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Breithaupt  :  Josephus  Hebraicus. 
Latine  versus,  etc.,  Gotha,  1707.  Zunz,  146-154  y 
Steinschneider,  6033 ;  [Furst  :  Bibl.  Jud.,  ii. 
Ill  sq. ;  Delitzsch:  Zur  Geschichte  der  judischen 
Poesie,  Leipzig,  1836,  pp.  37-40]. 

(?)  Sefer  ha-Jashar,  a  history  from  Adam  to  the 
Judges,  written,  perhaps,  in  the  twelfth  century,. 
Venice,  1625.  Zunz,  154-156 ;  Steinschneider, 
3581-3586. 

()?)  Midrash  Vajissu,  wars  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
with  the  Canaanites  and  Esau,  printed  in  Bet-ha- 
midrash,  iii.     Zunz,  145. 

(0)  Pesach-haggada,  for  the  Easter  festival. 
Zunz,  126 ;  Steinschneider,  2671. 

(i)  Midrash  Petirath  Aaron,  and  («)  Midrash 
Petirath  Moshe,  on  the  last  days  of  Aaron  and 
Moses.  Zunz,  146 ;  Steinschneider,  3996-4000 ; 
Bet-ha-midrash,  L,  vi. 

(A)  Ketib  Eldad' ha-Dani  [i.e.,  "The  Book  of 
Eldad  the  Danite  "],  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  containing  the  fable  of  the  Jews 
beyond  the  River  Sambation.  Bet-ha-midrash,  ii.,, 
iii.,  v. ;  Steinschneider,  4934;  Zunz,  139. 

(u)  Sejer  Zerubbabel.  Zunz,  140 ;  Steinschnei- 
der, 1400,  1401.  [Traditions  on  Armillus,  i.e., 
Romulus,  the  personification  of  the  Roman  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  Israel,  and  of  the  last  great  infidel 
king,  Constantinople,  1519.] 

(v)  Abba  Gorion  treats  of  the  narrative  as  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Esther.  Zunz,  279,  printed 
in  Bet-ha-midrash,  i. 

(f)  Megillath  Antiochos  [subject,  "  The  Wars  of 
the  Hasmoneans "].  Zunz,  134.  The  Hebrew 
was  often  printed  (see  Steinschneider,  1382- 
1388).  The  Aramaic  text  was  first  published  by 
H.  Filipowski  at  the  end  of  his  Choice  of  Pearls,. 
London,  1851 ;  then  by  Sluzki,  Warsaw,  1863,  and 
by  Jellinek,  in  Bet-ha-midrash,  vi.  A  new  edition 
is  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Charles  H.  H.e 
Wright  (The  Megillath  Antiochos,  a  Jewish  Apocry- 
phon,  with  the  Chaldee  Text,  etc.) 

(o)  Midrash  Ele  Ezkerah  [so  called  from  the 
first  words,  "These  will  I  remember,  —  Ps.  xlii. 
5,  Hebrew  text]  describes  the  martyrdom  of  ten. 
eminent  teachers.  Zunz,  142a ;  Steinschneider,. 
3730-3732;  Bet-ha-midrash,  ii.,  vi. 

Of  a  purely  legendary  character  are  :  — 

(tt)  Midi-ash  Vajjosha,  the  tradition  about  Ar- 
millus [the  Roman  Antichrist].  Zunz,  282;, 
Steinschneider,  3734-3739  ;  Bet-ha-midrash,  i 
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(p)  Midrash  Esreh  ha-deberoth,  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Zunz,  142d ;  Steinschneider,  3751,' 
49863;  Bet-ha-midrash,  i. 

(a)  CMbbur  Maassioth  [i.e.,  "  story-books  "]. 
Zunz,  130b ;  Steinschneider,  3869  sq.  On  the 
numerous  Hebrew  and  Judaso-German  story-books 
see  Steixschneider,  3869-3942. 

(d)  Ethical  Midrashim  :  — 

(a)  The  Alphabeth  of  Ben-Sira.  Zunz,  105; 
Steixschneider,  1363  sq.  ;  [Pick,  art.  "  Alpha- 
beth of  Sira,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong,  s.  v. 
St'ra]. 

(j3)  Derech  Eretz  and  Derech  Eretz  Sutta  [a 
compendium  of  ethics  in  two  divisions,  the  for- 
mer containing  eleven,  the  latter  ten  chapters]. 
Terek  ha-shalom  [i.e.,  a  chapter  on  peace;  these 
three  generally  appended  to  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud :  see  Pick,  art.  "  Talmud," 
in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.']  ;  Zunz, 
105;  Steinschneider,  1636. 

(y)  Thanna  de  Be-Elijahu  [a  melange  from  the 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  prayer-books,  thrown  into 
the  form  of  instructions  by  the  prophet  Elijah]. 
Zuxz,  112-117;    Steinschneider,    4111,   4112. 

(o)  Midrash  Themura.  Zuxz,  118;  Steinschnei- 
der, 3793 ;  Bet-ha-midrasli,  i. 

(e)  Cabalistic,  mystic,  metaphysical,  etc.,  Mid- 
rashim :  — 

(a)  The  Book  Jezira,  commented  upon  already 
in  the  tenth  century.  Editions,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  were  published  by  Rittangel,  Amster- 
dam, 1642,  with  a  German  translation  by  Meyer, 
Leipzig,  1830,  and  with  an  English  by  J.  Kalisch, 
New  York,  1877.  Zunz,  165,  166  ;  Steinschnei- 
der, 3562-3574;  [Furst  :  Bibl.  JiaL,  i.  pp.  27  sq.]. 
Sabbatai  Donnolo's  Commentary  was  of  late  pub- 
lished under  the  title  II  commento  di  Sabbatai  Don- 
■nolo  sul  libro  della  reazione  publicato  per  la  prima 
■volta  nel  testo  ebraico  con  note  critiche  e  introduzione 
da  David  Castelli,  Florence,  1880. 

(/?)  Alphabeth  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  Zunz,  168 ; 
Steinschneider,  3395-3401 ;  Bet-ha-midrash,  iii. ; 
[Latin  translation  by  Kircher,  in  his  GEdipus  JEg., 
Rome,  1652-42,  ii.  p.  225;  Bartolocci  :  Bibl. 
RabUnica,  iv.  p.  27  See  Furst  :  Bibl.  Jud.,  i. 
28  sq.]. 

(y)  The  Great  and  Small  Halachoth.  Zunz,  166, 
167 ;  Steinschneider,  3457-3459. 

(<5)  Midrash  Konen  [a  kind  of  romantic  cos- 
mology]. Zunz,  169;  Steinschneider,  3743- 
3745;  Bet-ha-midrash,  ii. 

(e)  Sefer  Baziel  [which  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  later  Sefer  Baziel  haggadol,  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Jezira].  Zunz,  187;  Steinschnei- 
der, 4042. 

7.  Collections  of  Midrashim.  —  Ad.  Jellinek  : 
Bet-ha-midrash,  vol.  i.-iv.,  Leipzig,  1853-57  ;  v.  and 
vi.,  Vienna,  1873, 1877 ;  Ch.  M.  Horowitz:  Samm- 
lung  kleiner  Midraschim,  part  i.,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mair.  and  Berlin,  1881. 

8.  Translations  of  Midrashim.  —  In  Latin,  many 
are  found  in  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  antiquitatum 
sacrarum.  In  German,  A.  Wunsche  began  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  translations,  under  the  title  Biblio- 
theca  RabUnica,  Leip.,  1880  sqq.     H.  L.  STRACK. 

MIGNE,  Jacques  Paul,  a  prominent  Roman- 
Utholic  theologian;  b.  at  St.  Flour,  Cantal, 
France,  Oct.  25,  1800 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1875. 
«e  was  educated  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
Orleans ;  became  a  professor  at  Chateaudun  ;  was 


ordained  priest  1824 ;  and  was  curate  at  Puiseaux, 
in  the  diocese  of  Orleans.     In  consequence  of  a 
lively  controversy  with  his  bishop  respecting  his 
(Migne's)  book  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Priests,  he 
betook   himself    to   Paris   in   1833,   and   started 
L'Unicers  religieux,  later  called  simply  L'Univers, 
but  sold  it  in  1836,  and  went  to  Petit  Montrouge, 
near  Paris,  where  he  soon  built  up  an  enormous 
printing-establishment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Imprimerie   catholique.      From  this   proceeded,  at 
low  prices  and  with  great  rapidity,  reprints  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  mediaeval 
writers,  and  modern  ecclesiastical  authors,  besides 
a  theological  encyclopaedia  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive  description,   comprising   three   different 
religious  dictionaries.     The  principal  of  Migne's 
publications  are,  Scripturce  sacra  cursus  completus 
and    Theologice  cursus   (each   28  vols.,  published 
simultaneously  from  1840  to  1845)  ;  Collection  des 
orateurs   sacre's    (1846-48,  100  vols.) :   Palrologice 
cursus  completus  (Latin  series,  221  vols.,  1844  sqq. ; 
2d  ed.,  1878  sq. ;  1st  Greek  series,  104  vols.,  2d,  58 
vols.,  both  since  1857);  and  Encyclopedic  theologique 
(1844-06,  171  vols.).     These  reprints  have  done 
much  to  spread  the  patristic  and  scholastic  writ- 
ings, but  are  in  themselves  of  no  critical  value. 
They  were  gotten  up  too  rapidly,  and  not  by  the 
right  persons,  for  scholarly  work.     In  the  estab- 
lishment of  Migne,  printing  was  only  one  of  the 
trades  carried  on  :  organs,  statuary,  pictures,  and 
other   things   found   or  used   in  churches,  were 
manufactured  there.     The  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
deeming  that  the  commercial  element,  rather  than 
the  spiritual  or  the  ecclesiastical,  was  the  ruling 
one  in  Migne's  business,  forbade  him  to  continue 
it.     Migne  refused  to  stop,  and  the   archbishop 
suspended  him.     In  February,  1868,  his  immense 
establishment,   which    employed   three   hundred 
operatives  and  many  literary  persons,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.     In  this  fire  the  entire  remainders 
of    some  volumes  of   his   series  were   destroyed, 
but  of  these  a  new  edition  has  been  prepared. 
See   Lichtenberger  :   Encyclopedic  des  sciences 
religeuses,  vol.  ix.  p.  163 ;  and  Vapereau  :  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  contemporains,  ed.  1880,  p.  1290. 

MIKKELSEN,  Hans,  burgomaster  of  Malmbe 
in  Skaane  ;  accompanied  Christian  II.  into  exile, 
and  died  at  Harderwick,  in  Guelderland,  about 
1532.  He  was  the  first  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  Danish  (the  Gospels  from  Eras- 
mus' Latin  translation,  and  the  Epistles  from 
Luther's  German) .  The  translation  was  published 
in  1524. 

MILAN,  The  Church  of,  was,  according  to 
legend,  founded  by  Barnabas,  and  occupied  a 
similar  position  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  to  that  Barnabas  occupied  between  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles.  Ambrose,  the  great  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  (374-397),  acquired  his  literary 
influence  chiefly  by  imitating  Greek  models ;  and 
the  Liturgy  which  he  introduced  in  the  Milanese 
Church,  and  which  was  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  Charlemagne  and  Gregory  VII., 
originated  in  the  Orient,  and  deviates  considerably 
from  the  Roman  Liturgy.  The  successors  of 
Ambrose  often  appeared  as  mediators  between 
Rome  and  Byzantium  in  their  contests  of  rivalry 
and  doctrinal  controversies ;  and  especially  in  the 
Three-Chapter  Controversy,  in  the  sixth  century, 
the   Archbishop  of   Milan  and  the  Patriarch  of 
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Aquileia  acted  as  arbiters  between  the  Orthodox 
party  of  Rome  and  the  Eastern  Monophysites. 
Such  a  position  presupposes  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  independence  and  power,  and  for  several 
centuries  the  Church  of  Milan  enjoyed  both  in  no 
small  degree.  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
people,  and  simply  confirmed  by  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  same  maimer  all  the  following  arch- 
bishops of  Milan  were  elected,  down  to  the  time 
of  Constantius  (592-600).  He  was  a  friend  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  went  to  Rome  to  be 
ordained  by  him ;  but  his  suffragan  bishops  be- 
came so  indignant  at  this  humiliation  before 
Rome,  that  they  separated  from  him.  After  his 
death,  the  episcopal  election  again  became  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  remained  so  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of 
the  Milanese  archbishop  vastly  increased.  From 
the  Lombard  kings,  whom  he  crowned  with  the 
iron  crown,  and  from  the  German  kings,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  prevent  the  large  fiefs  from  be- 
coming hereditary,  he  received  extensive  estates, 
and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  he  was  the 
real  Duke  of  Lombardy.  To  direct  an  open 
attack  against  such  a  rival  would  not  be  prudent, 
and  the  Roman  curia  consequently  chose  an  indi- 
rect way.  The  Milanese  clergy  generally  mar- 
ried (even  the  bishops),  and  considered  this  one 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Ambrosian  Church.  But 
when  the  reforms  of  Hilde  brand  began  to  take 
shape,  Roman  emissaries  appeared  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  stirring  up  the  people,  the  laity,  against 
the  "  unholy  "  clergy.  The  party  of  the  "Patarini " 
was  formed,  a  split  was  produced  between  the 
flocks  and  their  pastors,  and  then  Rome  could  ven- 
ture upon  a  plan  of  direct  attack.  In  1059,  sent  by 
Nicholas  II.,  the  famous  ascetic,  Petrus  Damiani, 
cardinal  of  Ostia,  appeared  in  Milan,  at  the  head 
of  a  Roman  committee,  to  investigate  the  ecclesi- 
astical method  of  appointment  practised  in  the 
diocese  ;  and  the  result  was  an  enormous  number 
of  accusations  of  simony.  The  people  murmured 
at  this  interference  from  the  side  of  Rome ;  but 
the  clergy  was  smitten  with  terror,  and  submitted. 
When  Nicholas  II.  died,  in  1061,  it  was  evident 
to  the  Milanese  clergy,  that  their  cause  entirely 
depended  upon  the  next  papal  election.  Several 
Lombard  bishops,  consequently,  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  the  young  Henry  IV. ;  and 
the  party  succeeded  in  having  Bishop  Cadalus  of 
Parma  elected  pope,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  IV 
as  Honorius  II.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other 
party,  the  Roman  curia,  with  Hildebrand  at  its 
head,  and  under  protection  of  the  Norman  ruler 
of  Naples,  had  elected  Alexander  II.  pope ;  and, 
in  the  contest  which  then  issued,  the  latter  finally 
came  out  victorious,  and  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  had  hitherto  characterized  the  Church 
of  Milan  was  broken.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
though,  that  when,  in  the  present  century,  the 
contest  arose  in  Italy  between  the  national  cause 
and  ultramontanism,  the  Church  of  Milan  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  Italian  Church  which  espoused 
the  national  cause,  and  showed  any  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  its  sake.  See  Ap.xulf  :  Gesta 
archiepiscoporum  Medio! anensium ;  and  Laxdulf: 
Historia  Mediolanensis,  in  Pertz,  Monumenta  Ger- 
manice  Historica  (Scriptores,  viii.).       REUCHLIN. 

MILDMAY  CONFERENCE,  a  missionary  con- 
vention held  at  the  Conference  Hall  in  Mildmay 


Park,  London,  Oct.  21-25, 1878.  Valuable  papers 
and  addresses  were  presented,  discussing  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  missions  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Proceedings  were  published  at 
London,  1879.  The  conferences  are  continued 
from  time  to  time. 

MILE'TUS  (incorrectly  translated  Miletum  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  20),  an  ancient  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Ephesus.  In  500  B.C.  it  was  the  principal  Greek 
city  in  Asia,  and  was  the  birthplace  or  home  of 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hecatseus. 
From  that  time  its  importance  waned  before  the 
growdng  fame  and  population  of  its  rival  Ephesus. 
At  the  present  time,  only  a  few  ruins  remain  to 
attest  the  site  which  has  been  covered  up  by  the 
silt  of  the  Mseander  River.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Miletus  has  importance  as  the  point  where  Paul 
stopped  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  journey.  Here  he  took  leave  of  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17).  The  statement 
in  Acts  xx.  38  implies,  as  Hackett  says  (see  Com- 
mentary on  Acts,  2d  ed.,  p.  344),  that  the  city  was 
some  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  the  sea  has  since 
receded,  till  its  site  is  ten  miles  awray.  The  state- 
ment that  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20)  favors  the  view  of  his  double 
imprisonment.  See,  on  this  point,  Howson  :  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  chap,  xxvii. 

MILICZ  OF  KREMSIER,  the  precursor  of  Hus; 
b.  at  Kremsier,  a  village  near  Olmiitz  in  Moravia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  d. 
at  Avignon,  June  29,  1374.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  made  his  studies,  but  he  assumed  his 
first  office  in  the  service  of  the  church  in  1350. 
In  1360  he  was  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus 
in  Prague,  archdeacon  and  secretary  to  the  emper- 
or, Charles  IV.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Germany. 
But  his  whole  nature  and  character  inclined  to- 
wards asceticism;  and  in  1363  he  resigned  his 
offices,  and  retired  to  Bishop-Teinitz,  a  small  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  Forest.  Having  re- 
turned to  Prague,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  poor 
in  the  streets,  and  in  the  Bohemian  language. 
This  innovation  caused,  at  first,  considerable  sur- 
prise, but  soon  became  the  means  by  which  he 
reached  the  very  hearts  of  his  hearers.  To  the 
students  he  continued  to  preach  in  Latin.  He 
afterwards  also  learned  German  in  order  to 
preach  in  that  language.  One  of  the  great  prac- 
tical results  of  his  activity  was  the  cleaning-out 
of  "  Benatki,"  the  most  notorious  street  of  the 
city,  and  its  transformation  into  a  benevolent 
institution,  — ' '  Jerusalem,"  —  in  which  women 
who  had  been  rescued  from  vice  were  taken  care 
of.  The  sight  of  evil  prevailing  both  inside  the 
church  and  outside  of  it  led  him  to  the  view  that 
Antichrist  had  come.  Reform  was  necessary,  but 
it  had  to  be  made  from  above,  by  the  Pope ;  and 
in  1367  he  actually  repaired  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  Urban  V.  He  was  well  received,  but  effect- 
ed nothing.  Meanwhile  his  sincerity  and  energy 
had  raised  him  many  enemies  in  his  home,  and 
in  1374  they  addressed  themselves  directly  to  the 
Papal  Court  at  Avignon  with  an  accusation  of 
twelve  articles.  Milicz  immediately  went  to 
Avignon ;  and  the  reception  which  was  given  to 
him  shows  that  he  would  have  been  declared 
innocent  of  any  guilt,  but  he  died  before  the  ver- 
dict was  given.     He  left  several  minor  treatises 
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in  Latin  (Libellus  de  Anlichrislo,  Gratia  Dei,  Lec- 
tiones  quadra gesimales),  and  a  couple  of  devotional 
tracts  in  Bohemian. 

Lit.  —  His  life,  written  by  a  pupil  of  his,  was 
published  by  Balbin,  in  his  Miscellanea,  1682, 
book  18.  Another  sketch  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, by  Matthias  of  Janow,  was  used  by  Pa- 
lacky,  in  his  History  of  Bohemia,  and  translated 
into  German  by  J.  P.  Jordan  :  Die  Vorlaiifer  des 
Hussilenthums,  Leipzig;,  1S46.  G.  LECHLER. 

MILITARY  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.  The  mili- 
tary religious  orders  (so  called)  of  the  middle  age 
grew  out  of  organizations,  formed  before  the  cru- 
sades of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem, 
designed  to  care  for  and  protect  those  among  them 
who  reached  the  sacred  city  in  a  suffering  or  des- 
titute condition.  Pilgrimage  to  places  in  Pales- 
tine hallowed  by  the  presence  or  by  the  events  of 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  was  long  regarded  as  a 
high  religious  duty  in  Western  Europe  ;  and  it 
was  often,  indeed,  a  form  of  penance  prescribed 
by  the  Church.  To  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims,  ill 
provided  with  the  means  of  securing  their  safety 
or  comfort,  the  long  journey  amidst  populations 
bitterly  hostile  was  a  most  formidable  undertak- 
ing; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
of  them  when  they  reached  Jerusalem  were  better 
fitted  to  become  inmates  of  an  hospital  than  wor- 
shippers at  the  holy  shrines. 

The  pilgrims  came  from  every  part  of  Western 
Europe :  but  in  those  days,  when  a  man  crossed 
the  frontier  of  his  country,  he  was  beyond  the 
reach,  and  without  the  protection,  of  his  own 
sovereign  ;  so  that  had  not  the  pilgrims  who  were 
feeble  and  destitute  received  aid  and  succor  from 
those  who  were  richer  and  stronger  than  they, 
and  who  had  gone  on  the  same  errand,  the  larger 
portion  must  have  perished  miserably.  These 
pilgrims  were  all  engaged  in  a  common  duty  pre- 
scribed by  a  common  religion  ;  and  that  religion 
taught  them  to  help  each  other  in  this  work. 
Out  of  this  sentiment  grew  nearly  twenty  organ- 
ized bodies  or  orders  in  the  Holy  Land  previous 
to  the  Crusades  and  during  its  occupation  by  the 
crusaders,  all  of  which  had,  from  the  beginning, 
in  view  the  protection  and  succor  of  pilgrims  ; 
and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  they  all  sought  to 
maintain  the  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians. 

Of  these  orders  the  most  famous  in  history,  not 
only  for  what  they  did  in  Palestine  during  the 
Crusades  but  for  their  armed  advocacy  of  the 
Church  afterwards  against  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  heathen,  were  the  Knights-Hospitallers  of 
St.  John,  the  Knights-  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights. 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (Johan- 
nilas,  Fratres  hospitales  S.  Johannis,  Hospitalarii). 
—  In  1048  some  merchants  of  Amain  in  Italy 
(then  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  East  and  West)  gained  permission  of 
the  caliph  of  Egypt,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
-Jerusalem  then  was,  to  establish  in  that  city  a 
small  chapel  and  a  hospital  attached  to  it  for  the 
service  of  pilgrims.  These  were  placed  in  charge 
of  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  called  "  hospital 
brethren."  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  crusaders,  these  monks  were  confirmed  in 
their  possessions  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Large 
sums   of  money  were  given  by  him  to  maintain 


and  enlarge  their  work ;  and  he  appointed  a  pro- 
vencal  Knight,  Gerard,  their  prior.  Besides  the 
hospital  at  Jerusalem,  they  established  hospitals 
under  the  charge  of  the  members  of  the  order  in 
the  principal  seaports  whence  pilgrims  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land.  In  1118,  owing  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  new  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  order  added  to  its  charitable  work 
proper  the  services  of  its  members  as  knights  and 
soldiers  in  fighting  against  the  Mussulmans.  The 
organization  of  the  order  was  so  modified,  that  its 
members  became  bound  thereafter  both  by  monas- 
tic and  by  knightly  vows,  agreeing  to  aid  and 
defend  the  Church,  besides  receiving  and  caring 
for  suffering  pilgrims.  It  was  called  a  sovereign 
order,  because  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  on  leaving 
Acre,  gave  to  it  his  conquests  in  Palestine.  It 
was  made  free  from  any  local  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  owed  obedience  only  and  directly  to 
the  Pope;  and  this  was  characteristic  of  all  the 
military  religious  orders.  Its  members  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes  :  (1)  The  Knights,  or  those 
from  whom  military  service  alone  was  due ;  (2) 
The  chaplain,  whose  duties  included  ministrations 
to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals ;  (3)  Serving  brethren, 
who  were  assistants  to  the  Knights  and  to  the 
clergy. 

The  order  spread  rapidly,  and  its  riches  and 
power  from  donations  throughout  Europe  became 
greatly  enlarged.  It  was  organized  in  seven  dis- 
tricts, or  langes  as  they  were  called;  viz.,  Provence, 
Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  distinctive  dress  of  the  Knights 
was  at  first  a  black  robe,  with  a  cross  of  eight 
points  of  white  linen  affixed  to  it,  worn  on  the 
left  breast.  This  was  afterwards  changed  for  a 
red  mantle  with  a  white  cross  placed  upon  it. 
Their  legend  was  Pro  Fide  ("for  the  faith"). 
The  chief  officer  was  called  "  Grand  Master  of 
the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem,  and  Guardian  of  the 
Poor  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Knights  of  St.  John 
by  their  prowess  added  much  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  Christians  in  the  East  during  the 
era  of  the  Crusades.  At  Antioch,  at  Tiberias 
(1187),  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  they  won  great  renown  by  their  conduct 
and  valor.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  (1189),  they  retired  to  Acre,  and  there 
carried  on  their  special  work  in  their  hospitals 
until  that  town  was  taken  by  the  Mamelukes 
(1291).  They  then  took  refuge  in  Cyprus.  In 
1309  they  captured  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  and 
held  it  as  their  headquarters  till  1523,  maintain- 
ing their  position  as  armed  defenders  of  the  faith ; 
their  special  duty  at  the  time  being  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  Turkish  power  against  Western 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They 
were  unable  permanently  to  withstand  this  power 
while  they  occupied  these  islands.  In  1523  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  the  Island  of  Rhodes  to 
Solyman  after  a  siege  which  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  history,  and  in  which  the  Knights 
exhibited  that  same  heroic  courage  and  constancy 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  early  days 
of  the  order  in  Palestine.  They  had  held,  in  spite 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  this  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  advance  of  the  infidel 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  But  their 
work  was  not  yet  done  ;  and  they  were  to  earn  a 
still  higher  title  to  fame  and  to  the  gratitude  of 
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posterity,  as  the  armed  champions  of  Christian 
civilization,  by  the  defence  against  the  infidel  of 
the  next  advanced  post  of  Christendom  to  which 
they  were  assigned,  —  the  Island  of  Malta.  This 
island  was  given  to  the  order  with  great  hesita- 
tion, by  the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  1530;  and 
the  Knights  were  there  placed  as  the  guardian  of 
Christian  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  —  in  a 
position  of  extremest  danger,  threatened  on  one 
side  by  the  mighty  naval  power  of  the  Turks  of 
the  East,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  the  tribu- 
tary provinces  on  the  African  coast.  Not  dis- 
heartened, thejr  fortified  Malta  until  it  became 
impregnable  when  defended  by  their  heroic  valor. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait  to  test  the  question 
whether  they  alone,  unsupported  by  any  of  the 
Christian  powers,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the 
naval  power  of  the  Turks,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  glory.  In  1565,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  de- 
termined to  capture  the  last  stronghold  of  these 
defenders  of  the  faith  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  knew  well  the  difficulties  of  the  siege  of 
such  a  place,  defended  by  men  like  the  Knights 
of  St.  John ;  for  he  had  learned  to  know  them 
thoroughly  well  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  He 
therefore  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  unexcelled  in  numbers  and  discipline  by 
any  military  force  which  the  Turks  had  hitherto 
directed  against  the  Christians.  We  cannot  here 
describe  the  progress  of  this  most  famous  siege 
(see  Prescott,  Philip  II.,  book  iv.  chap,  iv.,  for 
a  full  account  of  it)  ;  but  the  result  was,  that  the 
Knights,  by  prodigies  of  valor  hitherto  unsur- 
passed even  by  themselves,  drove  back  the  Turks, 
and  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

With  the  siege  of  Malta  ends  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  or  of  Malta  as  they 
were-  afterwards  called.  The  battle  of  Lepanto, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  after  the  successful 
defence  of  Malta,  destroyed  forever  the  prestige 
of  the  naval  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  in  this  engagement  the  fleet  of  the 
Knights  took  an  active  part.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  they  aided  in  protecting 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Turkish 
corsairs  and  pirates.  But  their  special  work  was 
completed  when  the  decay  of  the  aggressive  power 
of  the  Turks  on  that  sea  began.  They  remained 
in  Malta,  with  their  organization  unimpaired, 
until  the  French  Revolution  ;  although  their  reve- 
nues were  much  reduced  by  the  policy  of  confis- 
cation adopted  by  the  rulers  of  many  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  in  which  their  estates  were 
situated.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  seized  their 
property,  and  prohibited  the  continuance  of  the 
order  in  that  country.  The  kings  of  Portugal 
shortly  afterwards  followed  his  example ;  and  in 
France  their  estates  were  made,  at  the  Revolution, 
national  property.  How  much  the  order  must 
have  fallen,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
from  its  once  high  estate,  is  shown  by  the  offer 
made  by  the  last  Grand  Master,  Hompesch,  in 
1797,  to  Paul  I.,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  become 
its  head  and  patron.  As  the  czar  was  the  chief 
of  the  schismatics  in  Europe,  and  the  order  had 
been  established  especially  to  maintain  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  this  surrender  is  very  suggestive. 

In  1798  Bonaparte,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  at- 
tacked and  captured  Malta,  threatening  the 
French  Knights  belonging  to  it  with  death  if  they 


resisted,  as  he  claimed  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  armies  of  their  own  country.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  island  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Nelson,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  country  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  The  Knights  thereupon 
dispersed ;  and  their  old  organization  has  never 
since  been  revived,  although  certain  benevolent 
or  charitable  associations  claiming  some  affiliation 
with  it  are  still  to  be  found  in  certain  countries 
of  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

2.  The  Order  of  the  Knights-Templars.  —  In 
1119  Hugh  de  Payens,  a  pilgrim  of  noble  birth, 
joined  with  eight  of  his  companions  at  Jerusalem 
in  forming  an  association,  the  object  of  which 
was  purely  military,  as  distinguished  from  the 
combined  military  and  religious  purpose  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  ;  viz.,  to  defend  and  protect, 
by  armed  force,  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  holy 
shrines.  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave 
this  association,  as  its  headquarters,  a  part  of  the 
sanctuary  close  to  the  temple.  Its  members,  who 
were  all  Knights,  called  themselves  Fratres  militice 
templi,ox  Equites  templarii.  Like  the  other  orders 
(the  Hospitallers  and  the  Teutonic  Knights),  they 
were  at  first  poor,  and  without  any  fixed  revenues ; 
but,  like  the  others,  they  soon  became  rich  through 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  devotion  to  their 
work  inspired  the  faithful  throughout  Europe. 
Their  costume  was  originally  a  white  mantle, 
with  a  red  cross  affixed  to  it.  Their  banner, 
called  Beauseant,  bore  as  its  motto,  Non  nobis 
Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  tuo  nomini  da  gloriam.  In 
token  of  their  poverty  and  devotion,  their  seal 
represented  two  Knights  riding  on  one  horse. 
They  were  from  the  first  strongly  supported  by 
the  higher  authorities  of  the  Church.  The  Pope, 
Honorius  II.,  took  them  under  his  special  protec- 
tion; and,  by  a  decree  pronounced  in  1128  at  the 
Council  of  Troyes,  he  confirmed  them  in  their 
privileges,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  freed 
from  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  save  his  own. 
St.  Bernard,  at  the  request  of  the  Knights,  drew 
up  their  code  of  laws,  in  which  a  spirit  of  severe 
asceticism,  characteristic  of  their  author,  prevails. 
He  imposed  upon  them  what  he  calls  eternal  exile 
for  the  honor  of  Christ ;  he  forbids  them  to  flee, 
even  when  attacked  by  three  men,  and  enjoins 
upon  them  to  give  no  quarter  to  their  infidel  ene- 
mies, etc. 

The  Templars  gained  a  very  high  reputation 
for  courage  and  devotion  on  all  the  famous  battle- 
fields in  which  the  crusaders  met  the  infidel. 
Their  organization,  like  that  of  the  other  orders, 
was  in  three  classes  :  (1)  The  Knights  proper ; 
(2)  The  Armigeri,  or  Esquires,  whose  service  was 
that  of  arms,  and  famuli,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  general  administration ;  and  (3)  Rich  men, 
who  were  affiliated  to  the  order,  and  who,  without 
pronouncing  the  knightly  vows,  aided  the  objects 
of  the  order  by  their  money-gifts.  The  order 
became  so  prosperous,  that,  in  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  it  is  saidthat 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  Knights 
and  nine  thousand  commanderies,  or  houses,  under 
its  jurisdiction  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Its  four 
provinces  in  the  East  were  those  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Cyprus ;  and  almost  every 
country  in  Western  Europe  contained  one,  at  least, 
of   the  provinces  of  the  Templars.     The  Grand 
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Master  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  in  England 
the  Master  of  the  Temple  was  a  baron  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (1244),  the 
Templars  retired,  first  to  Cyprus,  and  afterwards 
(1280)  to  France.  Unlike  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  in  similar  case,  their  work  of  fighting 
against  the  infidel  was  now  done ;  and  when  they 
gave  up  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  established,  and  returned  to  Europe,  they 
presented  the  spectacle  of  an  enormously  rich 
and  powerful  corporation,  owing  no  allegiance  in 
the  different  countries  in  which  they  resided,  save 
to  the  Pope;  while  the  wealth  which  had  been 
lavished  upon  them  for  a  special  object,  that  ob- 
ject having  failed,  was  employed  by  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  only  to  increase  their 
own  power  and  dignity.  They  were  in  that  posi- 
tion which  in  all  history  has  proved  the  most 
odious  to  the  rulers  of  nations, — that  of  possess- 
ors of  enormous  privileges  who  do  not  render 
any  adequate  or  equivalent  service  for  the  privi- 
leges they  possess. 

The  order  of  the  Templars  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  of  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1312,  —  a  decree 
extorted  from  him  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of 
France,  to  whom  he  owed  the  office  he  held.  The 
history  of  the  suppression  of  an  order,  which,  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  had  rendered  such 
illustrious  service  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Pope, 
forms  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  life 
of  the  middle  age.  The  object  of  the  king,  who 
was  always  in  need  of  money,  was,  no  doubt,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  wrealth  of  the  Templars, 
and  perhaps  to  provide  against  a  possible  abuse 
of  their  power  in  his  kingdom.  This  is  very  plain ; 
but  it  is  important  to  know  what  pretexts  were 
thought  necessary  at  that  time  to  discredit  the 
order  in  public  opinion,  and  to  insure  its  condem- 
nation by  the  Church. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1307,  the  Templars 
throughout  France,  without  any  warning,  and 
pursuant  to  the  secret  orders  of  the  king,  were 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  next  day 
Philip  issued  a  proclamation,  explaining  in  a  very 
declamatory  form  his  reasons  for  so  extraordinary 
an  act.  "  A  terrible,  horrible,  inconceivable  form 
of  wickedness  has  come  to  our  knowledge,"  he 
says;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
charges  against  the  Templars.  These  charges 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  (1)  The 
denial  of  Christ;  (2)  Idolatry;  (3)  Immoral  prac- 
tices. Their  offence,  if  any,  was  heresy ;  and,  by 
the  law  then  existing,  it  could  be  inquired  into 
only  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  not  by  that 
of  the  king.  As  to  the  charges  themselves,  it 
seems  generally  conceded  by  historians,  that  the 
Templars,  during  their  long  residence  in  the  East, 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  infected  with 
some  strange  Oriental  doctrines  and  practices.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  them  professed  a 
belief  made  up  of  opinions  and  rites  borrowed 
partly  from  recent  Mohammedan,  and  partly  from 
old  Christian  heresies,  which  substituted  for  the 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  system  doctrines 
founded  more  or  less  upon  the  idea  of  force  and 
materialism.  This  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon 
their  ritual,  and  upon  the  form  of  their  symbolic 
ceremonial.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that,  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  order,  the  Knight,  on  his 


initiation,  was  required  to  deny  Christ ;  but  this 
is  explained  by  saying  that  such  a  denial  was  a 
mere  form,  the  motive  of  which  was  to  assure  the 
order  that  the  candidate  possessed  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  highest  quality  of  a  member  of  a 
religious  order,  —  the  spirit  of  passive  obedience 
to  his  superior,  which  was  ascertained  by  the  most 
severe  of  all  tests,  —  his  willingness  to  renounce 
his  faith.  The  accusation  that  they  worshipped  a 
copper  idol  with  a  long  beard,  called  "Baffomet," 
and  that  the  priest  during  an  idolatrous  service 
used  the  word  "  Allah,"  seems  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it ;  for  the  one  vice  or  corruption  from  which 
Mohammedanism  has  been  always  free  is  the 
worship  or  adoration  of  idols  of  any  kind.  They 
were  said  to  use  disgusting  practices  at  the  initia- 
tion of  a  member  (Recipiens  et  receptus  sese  oscula- 
bantur  in  ore,  in  unibilico  et  in  fine  spince  dorxi). 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  has  been  explained 
to  be  (supposing  the  practice  ever  to  have  existed) 
symbolical,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  time,  of  humility  and  fraternity.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  in  considering  these  charges  of  the 
immoral  practices  of  the  Templars,  that,  so  far 
as  they  are  said  to  rest  upon  their  own  confes- 
sions, those  confessions  were  extorted  by  torture, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards,  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  retracted  by  the  heads  of  the  order, 
not  only  on  their  last  trial,  but  even  at  the  hour 
when  they  were  being  burned  as  relapsed  heretics, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  bad  men  and  immoral  men  among 
the  Templars,  without  involving  the  whole  body 
in  their  crimes,  and  especially  without  making 
the  perpetration  of  those  crimes  the  recognized 
rule  by  which  the  order  was  governed  in  the  time 
of  Philippe  le  Bel. 

While  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  wholly  to  ab- 
solve the  Templars  from  the  charges  against  them, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  judges,  Philip  and  Clement  V 
The  condemnation  of  their  predecessor,  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  the 
Templars,  were  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
Clement  V  to  Philippe  le  Bel  for  his  elevation 
to  the  Papacy  by  the  direct  influence  of  that 
king.  The  trial  of  the  Knights  is  an  illustration 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  to  evade  paying  the 
price  agreed  upon,  and  of  the  determination  of 
the  king  to  exact  it.  The  technical  offence 
charged  against  them  was  that  of  heresy;  and, 
by  law,  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  had  exclusive 
cognizance  of  it.  But  the  king  submitted  the 
case  to  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  then  recently 
established  in  France,  under  the  authority  of  the 
fourth  council  of  the  Lateran ;  and  the  familiar 
means  of  torture,  and  the  refusal  to  confront  the 
accused  with  witnesses  employed  by  that  tri- 
bunal, were  freely  used  in  this  case.  The  Pope, 
on  discovering  that  his  own  jurisdiction,  specially 
reserved  to  him  by  the  statutes  creating  the  order, 
had  been  invaded  by  the  king,  suspended  the 
proceedings  begun  by  the  Inquisition,  and  directed 
that  the  accused  should  be  tried  by  a  commission 
of  cardinals  appointed  by  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  condemn  those  members  who 
might  be  proved  guilty  of  the  alleged  crimes,  but 
not,  on  that  account,  to  suppress  the  order  itself. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer  the  purpose  aimed 
at  by  the  king.     After  having  made  public  the 
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so-called  confessions  of  the  Knights,  made  under 
torture,  or  promises  of  pardon,  he  called  together 
(1308)  the  three  orders  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  by 
his  representation  of  the  enormities  committed 
by  the  Templars,  he  persuaded  them  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  his  duty,  in  case  the  Pope  hesitated 
to  abolish  the  order,  to  do  so  himself,  citing  as  a 
precedent-  the  conduct  of  Moses,  who  had  not 
waited  for  the  permission  of  the  high  priest  Aaron 
to  destroy  the  golden  calf.  The  Pope,  unmoved 
by  this  exposition  of  the  law,  was  called  upon  to 
meet  the  king  at  Poitiers,  and  there  settle  the 
question  of  jurisdiction.  The  Pope  was  abject 
and  servile,  but  not  cruel.  He  evaded  a  decision  : 
at  one  time  he  proposed  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  a  general  council  of  the  Church,  which 
he  proposed  to  call.  At  another  he  declared  his 
intention  to  reserve  the  trial  of  the  higher  dig- 
nitaries of  the  order  to  himself ;  and  at  length, 
wearied  by  the  king's  importunity,  he  even  tried 
to  escape  in  disguise  from  Poitiers.  A  compromise 
was  at  last  effected,  by  which  the  inquisitor's 
powers  of  trying  the  ordinary  Knights  were  re- 
stored, and  the  chiefs  of  the  order  were  sent  before 
a  commission  of  cardinals  representing  the  Pope 
directly.  This  arrangement  was  made  upon  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  king,  that,  in  case  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Templars,  they  might  with- 
draw from  the  country,  and  retain  the  possession 
of  their  estates  within  it.  From  this  time  the 
Pope,  in  abject  terror  of  the  king,  ceased  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Templars. 
In  1310  Philip,  out  of  patience  with  the  non- 
action of  the  Pope,  directed  that  a  provincial 
council,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  at  its  head, 
should  be  held  in  Paris.  This  council  continued 
the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Tem- 
plars, before  it,  retracted  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
alleged  confession  of  their  crimes,  insisting  that 
it  had  been  forced  from  them  by  torture,  or  the 
promise  of  release,  and  asserted  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  orthodoxy  of  their  belief  and  the 
purity  of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  breth- 
ren. Under  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  In- 
quisition, they  were  condemned,  on  this  avowal 
and  retractation,  as  lapsed  heretics.  Fifty-four  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  burned 
as  such  in  Paris ;  all  maintaining  the  constancy 
of  their  faith  and  their  innocence  of  any  crime, 
as  long  as  the  flames  left  them  the  power  of 
speech.  Jacques  de  Moled,  the  Grand  Master,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  victims  in  every 
way.  He  had  defended  the  order  against  the 
charge  of  the  hideous  crimes  imputed  to  it,  with 
the  same  intrepidity  which  his  predecessors  had 
shown  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Palestine; 
and,  as  his  life  was  being  consumed,  he  summoned 
his  murderers,  Philip  and  Clement,  to  meet  him 
within  a  year  at  the  bar  of  God,  there  to  answer 
for  their  crimes.  But  Philip  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifice  of  these  illustrious  victims. 
He  asked  of  the  general  council  of  the  Church, 
convened  at  Vienne,  in  France,  a  decree  formally 
condemning  the  order.  There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  bishops  from  different  portions  of 
Europe  present  at  this  council,  and  their  attitude 
was  that  of  passive  nonresistance  to  the  king ;  but 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  take  any  action  with- 
out better  evidence  than  confessions  wrung  from 
the  accused  by  torture.    At  last  the  wearied  Pope, 


striving  to  satisfy  the  king,  held  a  secret  consist- 
ory, composed  of  such  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
as  were  favorable  to  Philip  ;  and  on  their  report 
he  issued  a  bull,  dated  April  3,  1312,  abolishing 
the  order,  giving  as  his  reasons  therefor,  that  the 
conduct  and  confessions  of  the  Knights  had,  at 
least,  laid  them  open  to  suspicion ;  that  there 
were  rumors  of  grave  misconduct  on  their  part, 
and  that  the  charges  against  them,  made  with 
great  clamor  by  the  nobility  of  France,  had  given 
rise  to  public  scandal,  which  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  suppression  of  the  order.  He  there- 
fore abolished  and  suppressed  it  provisionally,  until 
better  informed.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Templars  were  really  guilty  of 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them  was  left  unsettled  by 
the  Pope,  their  rightful  judge,  and  by  a  general 
council  of  the  Church,  before  whom  the  evidence 
to  support  the  charge  was  laid. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Templars  were  established,  although  their  estates 
were  confiscated  on  the  suppression  of  the  order, 
the  Knights  were  not  molested  nor  ill  treated.  In 
France  their  estates,  or  what  remained  of  them 
after  the  king  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  very 
large  share,  were  given  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John ;  and  the  same  disposition  of  their  property 
was  made  generally  in  the  other  countries  in 
which  they  were  established.  (The  principal 
modern  authorities  for  the  trial  of  the  Templars 
are,  Martin  :  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  3,  chap.  27  ; 
Boutaric  :  La  France  sous  Philippe  le  Bel,  chap. 
5 ;  and  Michelet  :  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  3,  p.  178.) 

3.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  or  Knights  of  St.  Mary. 
—  After  the  siege  of  Acre  (1192),  in  which  the 
German  crusaders  suffered  severely,  a  hospital  for 
their  care  was  established  at  Jerusalem  by  one  of 
their  countrymen,  quidam  Allemanus,  as  Jacques 
de  Vitry  calls  him.  Out  of  this  hospital  grew  the 
Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  with  duties  both  of 
the  soldier  and  the  nurse.  Their  statutes  did  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  other  orders.  The 
members  were  all  Germans,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  later  crusades.  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (1244),  their  headquarters 
were  removed  to  Venice.  They  were  invited 
(1240)  by  the  Duke  of  Poland  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  his  country,  invaded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  heathen  Prussians ;  and,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  undertake  the  work,  the  emperor 
and  the  Pope  granted  to  them  whatever  lands 
they  might  conquer  from  the  heathen  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany.  They,  as  a  special  mark  of 
imperial  favor,  were  allowed  to  display  the  impe- 
rial eagle  on  their  arms ;  and  from  them  it  has 
come  to  their  successors  and  representatives,  the 
present  royal  house  of  Prussia.  Twelve  years  later 
another  order,  called  the  "  Order  of  Christ,"  or 
"  of  the  Sword,"  which  had  conquered  the  heathen 
territory  of  Livonia,  was  joined  with  them ;  and 
the  orders  thus  united  became  possessed  of  all  the 
territory  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel,  the 
coast-line  reaching  from  Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  to  the  south-western  point  of  Pomerania 
(see  maps  in  Freeman's  Historical  Geography). 
The  occupation  of  this  country  was  marked  by 
very  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  heathen  by 
the  Knights ;  and  Christianity  was  presented  to 
these  wild  tribes  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Charlemagne  had  adopted  towards  the  Saxons 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  when  he  gave  them  the 
alternative  of  baptism,  or  of  being  drowned.  Still 
the  country  gradually  became  civilized  under  the 
rule  of  these  Knights ;  and  many  important  cities 
of  the  middle  age,  which  carried  on  an  extensive 
traffic  with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  means  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  grew  up  in  their  territory ;  such 
as  Culm,  Thorn,  Elbing,  Dantzic,  Koenigsberg, 
and  Marienberg,  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights. 
Prussia  under  the  Knights  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained more  than  fifty  cities  and  eighteen  thousand 
towns  and  villages,  and  more  than  two  millions  of 
people.  After  nearly  two  centuries  of  rule,  the 
power  of  the  Knights  was  greatly  diminished. 
Samogitia,  the  northern  portion,  was  taken  from 
them,  and  annexed  to  Lithuania  in  1410  ;  and  in 
1446,  by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn,  Culm  and  Dantzic, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland, 
was  added  to  Poland.  The  rest  of  Prussia  (the 
modern  province  of  that  name,  with  Koenigsberg 
as  its  capital)  was  left  to  the  order  as  a  Polish 
fief.  In  1511  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  Grand 
Master.  In  1525  he  adopted  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, and,  by  the  advice  of  Luther,  married. 
He  shortly  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Poland  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  the 
order  held  in  fief,  and  received  it  back  from  the 
king  as  a  fief  hereditary  in  his  own  family.  The 
direct  line  of  descent  becoming  extinct  in  1618, 
the  old  duchy  of  Prussia  passed  to  his  collateral 
kindred,  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg ;  and  thus 
the  order  became  virtually  destroyed.  It  was 
formally  abolished  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1809,  after 
his  conquest  of  Prussia. 

The  substitution  of  the  royal  or  monarchical 
authority  in  Europe  for  that  which  the  Pope  had 
exercised  during  the  middle  age,  gradually  de- 
stroyed the  military  religious  orders ;  for  the 
original  purpose  and  motive  of  their  existence 
had  then  ceased.  The  orders  of  chivalry  estab- 
lished by  the  different  kings  in  Europe  have,  of 
course,  nothing  in  common  with  the  mediaeval 
military  orders.  The  modern  idea  is,  that  these 
distinctions  are  conferred  upon  those  whose  rank 
and  achievements  are  in  this  way  publicly  recog- 
nized by  their  sovereigns. 

Lit.  —  The  fullest  account  of  these  orders  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Vertot  : 
Histoire  des  chevaliers  hospitallers  de  S.  Jean  de 
Jerusalem,  Amsterdam,  1780,  5  tomes.  F  C. 
Woodhouse:  The  Military  Religious  Orders  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1879  (New  York,  Young 
&  Co.),  is  a  useful  compendium.  See  also  Fal- 
KENsteix:  Gesch.  d.  Johanniterordens,  1867;  Bed- 
ford :  The  Regulations  of  the  Old  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  at  Valetta :  with  an  Introduc- 
tion explanatory  of  the  Hospital  Work  of  the  Order, 
London,  1882.  c.  J.  STILLE. 

MILL,  John,  b.  at  Shap,  Westmoreland,  about 
1645;  d.  at  Blechingdon,  Oxfordshire,  June  23, 
1707.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  fellow 
of  Queens  College,  November,  1669;  doctor  of 
divinity,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  rector  of 
Blechingdon,  1681;  principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  May,  1685.  His  title  to  notice  here  rests 
upon  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Novum  Testamenlum  Grozcum,  cum  lectionibus  vari- 
nntibus  MSS.,  etc.,  Oxford,  1707,  folio.  It  was 
the  issue  of  thirty  years  of  labor,  and  contains 
thirty  thousand  various  readings.     The  text  was 


that  of  Stephens  (1550).  Mill  lived  only  a  fort- 
night after  the  apjsearance  of  the  work.  For  a 
criticism  of  it,  see  Bible  Text,  p.  274. 

MILL,  John  Stuart,  b.  in  London,  May  20, 1806; 
d.  in  Avignon,  May  9, 1873;  was  the  son  of  James 
Mill  (b.  April  0,  1773;  d.  June  23,  1836),  the 
author  of  the  History  of  British  India  and  the  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  friend  and  col- 
laborator of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Educated  with 
great  care,  but  in  a  cloistral  and  pedantic  manner 
which  shut  him  off  from  all  the  common  impres- 
sions of  boyhood,  and  trained  his  powers  along 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  he  developed  a 
prodigious  precocity ;  and  when,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  entered  literature  as  a  contributor  to  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  he  attracted  much 
attention  by  his  power  of  analyzing  facts,  his 
boldness  in  applying  principles,  and  the  concise- 
ness and  clearness  with  which  he  stated  both 
facts  and  principles.  In  1823  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  a  very 
responsible  position,  until,  in  1858,  he  retired  on 
a  pension  at  the  dissolution  of  the  company. 
Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  world-renowned 
author.  In  1843  he  published  his  System  of  Logic, 
the  third  great  work  in  the  field  after  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Hegel;  in  1848,  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  new  and  vigorous  both  in 
method  and  materials,  hotly  contested  on  many 
points,  but  hardly  superseded  at  any ;  in  1859,  On 
Liberty,  his  most  popular  book,  and  fully  deserv- 
ing of  its  popularity ;  later  on,  Considerations  on 
Representative  Government  (1861),  Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  (1865),  The 
Subjection  of  Women  (1869),  etc.  Posthumously 
appeared  an  Autobiography  (1873),  a  painful  book, 
and  Three  Essays  on  Religion  (1874),  rather  insig- 
nificant. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  John  Stuart  Mill 
stands  as  a  character  almost  unique.  He  is  pow- 
erful. His  argumentation  carries  the  subject  like 
the  ocean-waves  the  vessel.  But  he  is  entirely 
devoid  of  any  charm,  even  of  simple,  natural 
grace ;  and  the  dignity,  which  never  leaves  him, 
is  always  stiff,  and  sometimes  quaint.  He  is 
stimulating,  and  that  in  a  most  noble  way;  for 
it  is  the  vigor  of  his  endeavors  and  the  greatness 
of  his  achievements  which  allure  to  imitation. 
He  has  none  of  that  sarcasm  which  irritates,  that 
allusion  which  excites,  that  insinuation  which 
seduces.  But  he  is  not  educating  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  If  the  reader  happens  to  be 
unable  to  accept  the  results  arrived  at,  he  may 
still  admire  the  iron  knittings  of  the  ratiocination, 
just  as  he  admires  the  iron  knittings  of  a  suspen- 
sion-bridge, or  other  mechanical  contrivance  ;  but 
that  will  be  all.  Even  when  he  advocates  the 
most  advanced  ideas,  and  manages  the  arguments 
with  the  most  perfect  adroitness,  there  is  a  dry- 
ness and  stiffness  about  him  which  often  makes  an 
impression  almost  of  barrenness.  Generally,  this 
peculiarity  is  explained  as  the  result  of  his  pecul- 
iar education ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  conscious  of 
it,  he  explained  it  so  himself.  But  the  same 
education,  only  on  another  basis,  has  often  pro- 
duced quite  different  results.  It  was  not  the  edu- 
cation which  gave  him  his  spiritual  character,  but 
the  platform  on  which  he  was  placed,  and  from 
which  his  education  prevented  him  ever  to  free 
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himself.  His  stand-point  was  that  of  his  father, 
that  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  that  of  the  French  ency- 
clopedists, —  the  baldest  materialism.  But  all 
cynicism,  all  fantastic  recklessness,  all  levity  and 
frivolity,  are  here  eliminated,  andreplaced  by  strong 
common  sense,  deep  conscientiousness,  and  per- 
fect sincerity.  John  Stuart  Mill  probably  indi- 
cates the  high-water  mark  of  what  materialism 
is  able  to  yield;  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
should  be  noticed,  that  though,  in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, no  word  of  reproach  escapes  him,  there  is  a 
latent  regret  in  his  words  whenever  he  speaks  of 
his  father,  and  that  though,  in  his  Three  Essays, 
he  rejects  every  specifically  Christian  tenet,  he' 
almost  openly  recognizes  that  there  is  in  religion 
something  which  he  personally  does  not  under- 
stand. His  more  than  romantic,  almost  mystical, 
relation  to  his  wife  (see  Carlyle's  Memoirs)  also 
indicates  a  craving  for  something  to  worship,  if 
not  a  direct  want  of  religion.  See  his  remarkable 
utterances  concerning  Christ,  p.  253,  Amer.  ed. 
For  biography,  see  his  Autohiography,  London  and 
New  York,  1873,  and  A.  Bain  :  John  Stuart  Mill , 
a   Criticism,  with   Personal  Recollections,   London, 

1882.  CLEMENS   PETERSEN. 

MILLEDOLER,  Philip,  D.D.,  b.  at  Rhinebeck, 
NY.,  Sept.  22,  1775;  d.  on  Staten  Island,  Sept. 
23,  1851.  He  was  of  Swiss  descent;  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  New- York  City,  1793  ;  pas- 
tor Nassau-street  German  Reformed  Church,  New 
York  (1795-1800),  Pine-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1800-05),  Rutgers-street  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  (1805-13),  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  New  York  (1813-25); 
professor  of  theology,  and  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1825-41.  He  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  and  particularly  gifted  in 
prayer.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  1816  ;  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Philadelphia,  1808,  and  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  1823. 
His  publications  were  sermons  and  addresses,  for 
list  of  which  see  Corwin's  Manual  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  3d  ed.,  pp.  386,  387 

MILLENARIANISM,  MILLENNIUMS  The  first 
term  designates  a  Christian  doctrine,  the  main 
idea  of  which,  in  the  early  Church,  was,  that 
there  will  be  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy,  in 
which  Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  will  gather 
all  the  saints  around  him,  and  personally  rule 
over  them.  It  includes  the  visible  appearance 
again  of  Christ  on  the  earth  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the  dis- 
tinction of  two  resurrections,  —  one  of  the  saints, 
for  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  one  of 
the  rest  of  the  dead,  for  the  general  judgment, — 
perfection  of  happiness,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
righteous  over  the  unrighteous  portion  of  the 
earth.  It  places  a  period  of  a  thousand  years 
between  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
termination  of  this  era  (a;on).  The  duration  of 
the  thousand  years  was  a  subordinate  question. 
This  kingdom  is  not  the  consummation  of  a 
process  of  evolution  and  development  of  the 
Church,  but  a  special  implanting  of  the  glory  of 
the  hereafter  in  the  imperfection  of  this  world. 

1  Herzog  treats  this  subject  under  the  title  C/dliasmus 
("  Chiliasm"),  which  is  the  usual  German  designation  for 
Millenarianism. 


The  biblical  authority  for  this  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  yet 
unfulfilled  (as  Gen.  xii.  1  sqq.,  xv.  3  sqq.),  or  the 
words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  4,  xix.  29  ;  Luke  xiv. 
12  sqq.),  but  especially  in  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  words  of  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  25  sqq.  The  chief  authority  has 
always  been  the  Book  of  Revelation.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  sermons  of  the  apostles  about  an 
earthly  millennium,  much  less  in  the  words  of 
Christ.  When  the  Lord  comes  again,  it  will  be 
to  judge  the  world  (Matt.  xxv.  31  sqq.).  This 
second  coming  will  be  preceded  by  apostasy, 
carnal  security,  and  godlessness  (Matt.  xxiv.  24, 
37  sqq. ;  Luke  xviii.  8)  ;  and  the  Church  will 
suffer  persecution  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt.  xxiv. 
13,  21  sqq.).  The  tares  grow  up  with  the  wheat 
(Matt.  xiii.  30)  until  the  close  of  this  era,  and 
the  Lord  knows  of  only  one  resurrection,  of  the 
evil  and  the  good  (John  v.  28  sqq.  ;  Matt.  xxv. 
31  sqq.).  The  belief  of  the  apostles,  that  the 
world  was  near  its  end,  did  not  include  any  rnil- 
lenarian  expectations.  There  are,  however,  pas- 
sages, which,  if  interpreted  strictly,  and  exclusively 
according  to  the  letter,  afford  some  ground  for 
the  millenarian  doctrine ;  as,  for  example,  the 
sitting  at  the  table  with  the  patriarchs  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  viii.  11),  the  drinking 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Matt.  xxvi.  29),  and  the 
eating  of  the  passover  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Luke  xxii.  16),  etc.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  Book  of  Revelation  (xx.  4  sqq.) 
contains  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  mil- 
lenarianism.  The  explanation  of  Augustine,  that 
the  thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  4)  had  begun  before 
his  day,  is  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  this  period 
is  put  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  (xix. 
19  sqq.).  Nor  is  the  first  resurrection  (xx.  4), 
which  is  set  over  against  the  state  of  the  other 
dead  not  yet  resurrected  (xx.  12  sqq.),  to  be  ex- 
plained of  the  first  stage  of  blessedness  in  heaven 
(Hengstenberg),  or  of  regeneration  (Augustine). 
It  can  only  refer  to  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  view 
of  the  difficulty  of  separating  figure  from  real 
fact,  we  conclude  that  the  millenarianism  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  is  a  hieroglyph  whose  mean- 
ing has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  ultimate  root  of  millenarianism  is  the 
popular  notion  of  the  Messiah  current  among  the 
Jews.  The  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  had  affirmed 
that  a  period  of  peace  and  the  triumph  of  Israel 
would  follow  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
The  fancy  of  the  Jewish  people,  misinterpreting 
these  prophecies,  revelled  in  dreams  of  an  external 
kingdom,  in  which  the  Messiah  should  reign  from 
Jerusalem,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  inexpressible 
happiness.  Some  of  these  thoughts  passed  oyer 
to  the  Christians,  who,  however,  made  this  period 
of  the  visible  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  earth  only 
the  prelude  of  a  second  and  final  stage  of  heavenly 
glory.  There  is  a  truth  in  millenarianism;  name- 
ly, that  Christianity  will  yet  concentrate,  as  in  a 
focus,  in  a  flourishing  period  of  the  Church,  the 
fulness  of  divine  blessing.  Its  difficulties  are  the 
want  of  clear  biblical  authority,  and  the  fall, 
which  it  affirms  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years,  from  the  elevated  plane  of  Chris- 
tian experience  and  life  (Rev.  xx.  7  sqq.). 

History.  —  Three  periods  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  millenarianism.    1.  In  the  period 
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of  its  rise,  the  millenarian  doctrine  was  power- 
fully influenced  by  the  blood-baptism  of  the  per- 
secutions. In  the  tribulation  of  the  present,  the 
Church  took  comfort  in  looking  forward  to  the 
certainty  of  a  speedy  recompense.  The  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  (c.  15)  is  the  first  book  having  refer- 
ences to  it.  The  doctrine  spread  from  Asia  Minor 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Church,  primarily  among 
the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is  found  in  Cerinthus 
(Euseb.,  H.E.,  III.  28,  VII.  25),  in  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Jud.,  c.  25;  Benjam., 
c.  10),  and  amongst  the  Ebionites  (Jerome,  In 
.lex.,  lx.  1,  lxvi.  20).  The  Epistle  of  Ilermas 
has  at  least  faint  echoes  of  it  (i.  3).  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (c.  Tryp.,  80)  knew  of  orthodox  Christians 
who  did  not  share  the  expectation  of  an  earthly 
consummation  of  the  Church,  but  himself  believed 
it.  In  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch,  there  are  no  references  to  mille- 
narianism;  but  the  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn 
with  certainty  that  they  did  not  believe  it. 
Irenseus  (Adv.  Hcer.,  v.  32  sqq.)  and  Papias  based 
their  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand 
years  on  the  assertion  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
apostles.  The  first  thing  to  check  the  tide  of 
millenarianism  was  the  exaggerations  of  Monta- 
nism.  Origen,  who  regarded  matter  as  the  seat 
of  evil,  regarded  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ, 
full  of  physical  delights,  as  a  Judaizing  fable ; 
and  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  likewise  opposed 
the  current  view,  but  met  with  stormy  opposition 
in  the  churches.  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre  (d. 
311),  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  the  counterpart 
of  Origen,  defended  the  millenarian  doctrines 
(Sympos.  decern  virginum,  ix.  5).  The  last  echo 
in  the  Greek  Church  was  heard  in  the  pamphlet 
of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  against  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  for  it  (Basil.,  Epist.,  263;  Epiph., 
Hceres.,  77,  26).  It  maintained  itself  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  West ;  and  Lactantius  (about  320 ; 
Instt.  divin.,  Aui.  14  sqq.),  and  Victorinus,  bishop 
of  Pettau,  portrayed  the  millennial  kingdom  in 
the  most  sensual  colors.  Even  Jerome  (In  Jes., 
b,  18)  did  not  dare  to  condemn  the  traditional 
/opinion.  The  fate  of  the  doctrine  was  decided 
by  Augustine  (De  civit.  Dei,  xx.  7,  9),  who  declared 
that  the  Church  was  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  The  new  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  had  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  mil- 
lenarianism. The  protection  the  Church  won  for 
itself  from  the  State  deprived  the  doctrine  of  its 
vitality.  In  the  middle  ages,  neither  catastrophes 
in  nature,  nor  degeneracy  within  the  Church,  ex- 
cited millennial  expectations.  The  clergy  pos- 
sessed the  kingdom  of  the  thousand  years  in  the 
glory  of  a  Church  triumphant  over  emperor  and 
princes.  The  circles  which  were  prophetic  of  the 
Reformation  looked  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Church,  not  from  the  visible  coming  of  Christ, 
but  in  a  return  to  apostolic  poverty  and  piety,  or 
the  enthronement  of  a  righteous  Pope.  Peter  de 
Oliva  (Postilla  in  Apocal.,  1297)  explained  the 
second  coming  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  heart. 

2.  The  second  period  in  the  history  begins  with 
the  Reformation.  The  growing  decline  of  the 
antichristian  papacy  was  regarded  as  one  of  -the 
sure  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  Lord.  Others, 
upon  the  basis  of   the  doctrine  of  the  invisible 


Church,  became  prophets  of  the  millennial  king- 
dom. Innumerable  natural  occurrences  in  the 
skies  and  on  the  earth —constellations,  comets, 
national  changes,  and  the  like  —  were  regarded  as 
indications  of  the  end.  The  Reformers  shared  in 
the  expectation  of  its  proximity,  but  indulged 
in  no  fantastic  dreams.  Fanatics  announced  vis- 
ions, and  promulged  prophecies ;  and  the  Anabap- 
tists determined  violently  to  prepare  the  way  by 
establishing  the  new  Zion  at  Minister  (1531),  with 
the  introduction  of  a  community  of  wives  and 
goods.  The  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  Confessions 
condemned  this  fanaticism,  and  later  theologians 
generally  referred  to  the  thousand  years  as  passed. 
Much  less  did  the  Catholic  Church  countenance 
millenarianism.  The  only  work  worth  mention- 
ing in  favor  of  it  is  the  Onus  ecclesice  of  Bishop 
Bertholdt  of  Chiemsee  (1521,  c.  61  sqq.). 

There  is  no  name  of  importance  among  the 
millenarians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most 
curious  is  that  of  the  Anabaptist  David  Joris  of 
Delft  (d.  1556).  Millenarian  ideas  were  made 
prominent  again  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  was  due  to  the  religious  wars  in  Germany, 
the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Revo- 
lution in  England.  Ezekiel  Meth  in  Germany, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  (e.g.,  Bishop  Comenius 
in  his  Lux  in  tenebris,  1657 ;  3d  ed.,  1665),  Pro- 
fessor Jurieu  of  Sedan  in  Prance  (V  accomplisse- 
ment  des  propheties,  1686),  Serarius  in  Holland 
(Assertion  du  regne  de  mille  ans ;  De  Judceorum 
conversione),  Poiret  (Economie  divine,  1687),  and 
Joseph  Mede  (Claris  Apocalyp.,  1627),  Jane  Leade, 
and  Thomas  Burnet  (Telluris  sacra  theoria,  1680, 
and  De  statu  mortuorum  et  resurgentiuni),  in  Eng- 
land, advocated  millenarian  theories.  In  Ger- 
many, Spener  was  suspected  of  millenarian  view's 
by  his  Hoffnung  kiinftiger  besserer  Zeiten,  1693, 
and  no  doubt  properly ;  and  Joachim  Lange 
(Apokalyp.  Licht  u.  Recht,  1730),  the  Berleburg 
Bible,  and  the  translations  of  Jane  Leade,  intro- 
duced them  into  pious  circles. 

3.  The  third  period  begins  with  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  opens  with  the  cele- 
brated commentator  Bengel,  whose  Commentary 
on  Revelation  (Erlidrte  Offenbarung,  1740)  and 
Sermons  for  the  People  (60  Reden  furs  Volk, 
1748)  made  the  Book  of  Revelation  the  pet  study 
in  pious,  churchly  circles.  The  theosophists 
Oetinger  (d.  1782),  Stilling  (Siegesgesch.  d.  christl. 
Religion,  1799),  Lavater,  and  others,  indulged  in 
similar  views.  In  England  the  Irvingites  (1832 
sqq. )  declared  the  proximity  of  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  Others,  at  the  advice  of  Friedrich  and  Chr. 
Hoffmann,  went  to  Palestine  to  be  ready  for  the 
beginning  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  the  Mormons  set  up  their  Zion.  Bengel's 
scholars,  Leutwein,  Sander,  and  others,  continued 
to  pick  out  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  solve 
apocalyptical  arithmetic.  Millenarianism  was  an 
organic  part  of  Rothe's  system  (Ethik,  2d  ed.,  iii. 
189  sqq.),  and  millenarian  theories  have  been  ad- 
vocated by  Hofmaim  (  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  u. 
372  sq.),  Delitzsch  (Bibl.-proph.  Theologie,  pp.  6 
sqq.),  Hebart  (D.  zweite  sichtbare  Zubunft  Christl, 
1850),  Auberlen  (D.  Proph.  Daniel  u.  a.  Offenb. 
Johan.,  2d  ed.,  1857,  pp.  372  sqq.),  and  \olck  (D. 
Chiliaxmus,  Dorpat,  1869).  Others,  as  Thiersch, 
J.  P.  Lange,  Ebrard,  occupy  an  indefinite  position. 

Duration  of  the  Millenial  Kingdom.  —  Efforts  to 
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define  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  millenial 
kingdom  and  its  length  have  been  made  from 
Hippolytus  (d.  230)  down  to  the  present.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  fruitful  in  bold  systems  of 
apocalyptic  chronology,  of  which  Bengel's  is  the 
most  important.  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  were 
the  main  regulators  for  these  calculations ;  but 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  astronomy,  Jewish  cabalis- 
tic figures,  etc.,  were  also  used.  The  usual  view 
among  the  Fathers  was  that  the  Lord  would  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  millennium. 
Philastrius  (Hceres.,  106)  placed  the  time  more 
definitely  at  365  A.D.,  Hippolytus  at  500,  Jurieu 
at  1785,  Bengel  at  1836,  Stilling  at  1816,  Sander 
at  1847.  The  old  view  was,  that  this  kingdom, 
corresponding  to  the  sabbath  of  the  creation, 
would  last  a  thousand  years.  Bengel  distin- 
guished two  periods  of  a  thousand  years,  —  the 
one  covering  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  on  earth 
(Rev.  xx.  1-3) ;  the  other,  of  the  martyrs  in 
heaven  (xx.  4-6).  Stilling  gave  up  this  distinction, 
and  returned  to  the  old  view.  Modern  scholars, 
like  Rothe,  Ebrard,  and  Lange,  regard  the  "  thou- 
sand years  "  as  a  symbolical  number. 

Seat  and  Citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  —  Rev.  xx. 
leaves  it  indefinite  whether  the  seat  of  the  millen- 
nial kingdom  will  be  heaven  or  earth,  but  the 
great  majority  of  millenarians  hold  that  it  will 
be  the  earth.  The  Irvingites  connected  it  with 
their  seven  congregations ;  the  Mormons,  with  the 
Salt  Lake ;  but  the  majority  again  agree  in  look- 
ing upon  a  renewed  Jerusalem  (Irenseus,  etc.)  as 
its  rallying-point.  The  citizens  of  this  kingdom 
are  defined  as  all  faithful  Christians  and  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  (Justin,  Irenseus, 
etc.).  Poiret  included  Pagans  like  Socrates.  The 
Ebionites,  Apollinaris,  and,  in  modern  times,  Sera- 
rius  and  Oetinger,  held  that  even  the  Levitical 
ritual  would  be  restored,  as  a  "  symbolical  remi- 
niscence" of  the  salvation  accomplished  by  Christ. 
The  view  is  widely  current  that  the  children  of 
Israel  will  not  only  be  restored  to  Canaan,  but 
enjoy  a  period  of  the  highest  prosperity  (Hof- 
mann,  Aubeiien,  Volck). 

Nature  of  the  Kingdom.  —  The  descriptions  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  are  based  upon  the  idea 
that  it  is  either  the  consummation,  or  the  prophe- 
cy of  the  consummation.  Irenseus  sententiously 
speaks  of  it  as  a  period  in  which  the  saints  de- 
velop, under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Lord, 
into  immortality  and  a  capacity  to  see  God.  The 
nobler  representatives  have  advocated  the  view 
that  it  is  a  period  of  transition.  The  Lord  will 
be  amongst  his  followers.  Its  enjoyments  have 
been  represented  as  those  of  an  ever-repeated 
marriage-feast  (Cerinthus),  of  luxuriously  spread 
tables,  and  the  riches  of  Croesus  (Ebionites). 
Even  higher  natures,  like  Irenseus  and  Lactantius, 
did  not  completely  cut  loose  from  these  sensual 
notions.  But  the  ideal  conception  of  the  king- 
dom was  that  of  a  state  free  from  idolatry,  imme- 
diate perception  of  religious  truth,  the  contempla- 
tion of  God,  and  freedom  from  all  sin  and  evils, 
such  as  poverty,  sickness,  etc.  It  was  to  be  a 
world's  sabbath,  pervaded  by  peace,  but  not  by 
apathy.  Some  think  that  a  characteristic  of  it 
will  be  the  vigorous  effort  to  convert  the  heathen 
and  Jews.  Lange,  however,  holds  this  activity  will 
precede  the  dawn  of  the  kingdom.  According  to 
Bengel,  there  will  still  be  rulers,  marriage,  agri- 


culture, etc.  According  to  Oetinger,  a  community 
of  goods,  and  equality  of  persons,  will  prevail. 
The  old  Fathers  (Barnabas  and  Lactantius)  held 
that  the  earth  would  be  free  from  all  sin  and  evil. 
Others  (Jurieu,  J.  P.  Lange,  etc.)  have  taken  a 
different  view,  that  sinners  will  still  continue  to 
be  on  the  earth,  but  that  the  saints  will  be  greatly 
in  the  preponderance,  and  the  conflict  with  sin 
and  temptation  will  still  go  on  (Bengel,  Oetinger, 
etc.).  Nature  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  change 
and  corruption,  as  the  new  heavens  and  earth 
(2  Pet.  iii.  7 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1)  will  follow  the  period 
of  the  millennial  reign. 

Lit.  —  A  satisfactory  work  on  millenarianism 
yet  remains  to  be  written.  Corrodi  :  Gesch.  d. 
Chiliasmus  (not  a  full  collection  of  materials), 
Frankfort,  1781,  2d  ed.,  Zurich,  1794,  4  vols. ;  La- 
vatee  :  Aussichten  in  d.  Ewigkeit,  Zurich,  1768- 
78,  4  parts ;  J.  P.  Lange  :  D.  Land  d.  Herrlichkeit, 
Meurs,  1838 ;  Volck  :  D.  Chiliasmus,  Dorpat,  1869 ; 
Koch  :  D.  tausendjahr.  Reich,  Basel,  1872 ;  comp. 
Dorner  :  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  —  [Eng- 
lish Works  advocating  Millenarianism.  Joseph 
Mede  :  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  etc.,  Cambridge,  1627 ; 
T.  Beverley  :  The  Kingdom  of  J.  Christ  entering 
its  Succession  at  1697,  etc.,  London,  1689  ;  The 
Universal  Christian  doctrine  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  thousand  years'  king- 
dom of  Christ  {herein  guided  by  Mr.  Baxter's  reply), 
London,  1691 ;  T.  Burnet  :  Libh.  duo  posteriores, 
de  confiagr.  mundi  et  de  fut.  rerum  statu,  1689  ;  De 
statu  mortuorum  et  resurgentium,  1727,  2d  ed.,  1733 ; 
Increase  Mather  :  A  Discourse  concerning 
the  glorious  kingdom  of  J.  Christ  on  earth  now  ap- 
proaching, Boston,  1770;  Samuel  Hopkins:  A 
Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  showing  from  Scripture 
Prophecy  that  it  is  yet  to  come,  when  it  will  come,  etc., 
Edinburgh,  1806  ;  Bickersteth  (d.  1850) :  Glory 
of  the  Church,  Restoration  of  the  Jews  (in  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  London,  1853);  Frere: 
Eight  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Last 
Times,  London,  1834,  The  Expiration  of  the  Times 
of  the  Gentiles,  1848 ;  Bonar  :  Coming  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Lord  Jesus,  London,  1849;  Cummings  : 
Apocalyptic  Sketches,  London,  1849,  Great  Tribula- 
tion (1859),  Great  Preparation  (1861),  Seventh  Vial 
(1870);  E.  B.  Elliott:  Horce  Apocalyptica;  (the 
most  elaborate  work),  5th  ed.,  1862,  4  vols. ;  Cra- 
ven, in  Lange's  Commentary  on  Revelation,  chap, 
xx.,  New  York,  1874;  Seiss  :  The  Last  Times  and 
the  Great  Consummation,  6th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1878. 
— Works  opposing  Millenarianism.  R.  Baxter  : 
The  Glorious  Kingdom  of  God,  London,  1691 ;  G. 
Bush  :  Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  New  York, 
1832;  Urwick:  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  Dublin, 
1839;  David  Brown:  Christ's  Second  Coming, 
London,  1846  and  often  (the  best  work  on  the 
subject)  ;  The  Priest  upon  his  Throne  (lectures  by 
twelve  clergymen),  London,  1849  (an  able  treat- 
ment) ;  Waldegrave  :  New  Testament  Millenari- 
anism (Bampton Lectures), London,  1855;  Carson: 
The  Personal  Reign  of  Christ  during  the  Millenni- 
um proved  to  be  impossible,  London,  1873 ;  Briggs  : 
Origin  and  History  of  Pre-Millenarianism,  in  Luth. 
Quart.,  April,  1879.  See  also  the  Theologies  of 
Hodge  and  Van  Oosterzee,  the  Commentaries 
on  Rev.  xx.,  etc.,  and  Chiliasm  by  Professor  G.  P. 
Fisher,  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Encyclop. 
See  art.  Pre-Millenarianism.]  semisch. 
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signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers),  praying 
for  the  "reformation  of  certain  ceremonies  and 
abuses  of  the  Church,"  was  presented  by  the 
Puritan  ministers  to  James  I.,  on  his  way  to 
London  April,  1603.  An  Answer  was  presented 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  which  it  received 
the  thanks  of  Cambridge.  The  Hampton-Court 
Conference  (see  Conference,  III.),  with  its  in- 
cidental issue,  our  Authorized  Version,  was  the 
unexpected  and  momentous  result  of  the  Petition. 

MILLENNIUM.     See  Millenarianism. 

MILLER,  Hugh,  geologist;  b.  at  Cromarty,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  Oct.  10,  1802 ; 
d.  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  at  Porto- 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  1856.  Born  in 
humble  life,  he  yet  was  carefully  though  not 
classically  educated.  In  1819  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  stone-mason,  and  followed  that  trade  until 
1836,  when  he  received  a  band-appointment  at 
Cromarty.  His  Letters  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the 
Auchterarder  Case  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
led  to  his  appointment,  in  1840,  to  the  editorship 
of  a  newly-founded  Free  Church  paper,  The  Wit- 
ness, published  at  Edinburgh.  In  its  columns 
(1841)  appeared  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which 
gave  him  immediate  rank  as  a  geologist  and 
author.  By  his  Footprints  of  the  Creator  (1849) 
and  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (1857)  he  popularized 
his  favorite  science,  and  defended  revelation.  His 
denial  of  the  universality  of  the  Deluge,  and  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  day "  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  occasioned  much  adverse 
criticism.  His  bold  position  on  these  subjects 
led  some  even  to  question  his  piety.  See  Bayne  : 
Life  of  Hugh  Miller,  Boston,  1871,  2  vols. 

MILLER,  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Dover, 
Del.,  Oct.  31,  1769 ;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  Jan. 
7,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1789  ;  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  New- York  City,  1793-1813 ; 
first  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  1813-49.  Dr.  Miller  was  a 
stanch  Calvinist  and  Presbyterian.  He  entered 
heartily  into  the  defence  of  his  positions,  and 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1837.  Personally  he  was  a  model  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  wrote,  besides  minor 
publications,  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  New  York,  1803,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1805, 
3  vols.,  reprinted,  London,  1805,  3  vols. ;  Constitu- 
tion and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  1807,  with 
Continuation,  1809  ;  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Rodc/ers, 
D.D.,  1809;  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Phila- 
delphia, 1827  ;  Office  of  Ruling  Elder,  New  York, 
1831 ;  Infant  Baptism,  1834 ;  Presbyterianism  the 
Truly  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Philadelphia,  1835 ;  The  Primi- 
tive and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ  vindicated,  1840 ; 
Thoughts  on  Public  Prayer,  1849  ;  and  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raphy. See  his  Life,  by  his  son,  Samuel  Miller, 
Philadelphia,  1869,  2  vols. 

MILLER,  William,  enthusiast;  b.  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  1781 ;  d.  in  Low  Hampton,  Washington 
County,  N.Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849.  Limited  in  his 
educational  advantages,  and  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion, he  yet  pretended  to  interpret  prophecy.  In 
1833  he  announced  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 


destruction  of  the  earth  in  1843.  He  gathered, 
it  is  said,  some  forty  thousand  followers.  He  was 
esteemed  by  many  as  an  humble  Christian  and 
an  honest  reasoner.  His  followers  were  called 
Millerites.     See  Adventists. 

MILLERITES.     See  Adventists. 

MILLS  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  The  He- 
brews, like  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  did  not 
originally  grind  their  corn  on  mills,  but  beat  it 
in  mortars  (Num.  xi.  8)  ;  and,  even  after  the  in- 
troduction of  hand-mills,  they  continued  to  pre- 
sent their  offerings  of  first-fruits  thus  prepared 
(Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14).  The  hand-mill  used  was 
that  still  common  throughout  the  East.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  circular  pieces  of  stone,  from  forty- 
four  to  forty-eight  centimetres  in  circumference, 
and  about  ten  centimetres  thick.  The  "nether" 
millstone  was  fastened  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
upper  one,  the  "  rider,"  could  be  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  wooden  handle  placed  vertically 
near  its  edge.  As  only  so  much  corn  was  ground 
at  a  time  as  was  necessary  for  one  day,  the  mill 
was  an  absolutely  indispensable  piece  of  furniture 
in  every  house,  and  none  was  allowed  to  take  it 
as  a  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  It  was  generally 
worked  by  the  women  of  the  house ;  in  large  fami- 
lies, by  the  female  slaves  (Isa.  xlvii.  2  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
41).  Occasionally,  also,  male  slaves,  or  prisoners, 
were  used  (Judg.  xvi.  21).  The  work  was  difficult 
and  tedious,  but  the  sound  of  the  mill  in  the  ear- 
ly morning  indicated  a  peaceful  and  thrifty  house- 
hold (Jer.  xxv.  10).  In  later  times  a  larger  kind 
of  mill,  worked  by  asses,  came  into  use ;  which  is 
referred  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.  ruetschi. 

MILLS,  Samuel  John,  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  modern  movement  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States ;  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man ;   b.  April  21,  1783,  at  Torringford,  Conn. ; 
d.  June  16,  1818,  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  entered  Williams  College,  1806.     His  mind 
had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  send- 
ing the  gospel  to  heathen  lands ;  and,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  college,  he  met  with  several  of  his  fellow- 
students,  under  the.  shadow  of  a  large  haystack, 
to  consult  and  pray  with  them  over  this  question. 
In   1809   he  entered  Andover  Seminary,  where, 
together  with  Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Judson,  he 
held  consultations  on  the  subject  of  missions,  in 
which  they  were  all  alike  interested.     In  June, 
1810,  Mills,  Judson,  Nott,  and  Newell  presented 
an  address  to  the  general  association  of  Massachu- 
setts Proper  at  Bradford,  calling  its  attention  to 
the  claims  of  the  heathen  world.     Between  1812 
and  1815,  Mills  made  two  tours  to  the  south-west 
as  far  as  New  Orleans,  engaged  in  distributing 
and  selling  Bibles,  and  organizing  Bible  societies. 
Ordained   at    Newburyport,    June   21,    1815,    he 
spent  the  next  several  years  in  the  Middle  State?, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  suggestion   of   the  American  Bible  Society 
came  from  him,  as  well  as  the  project  of  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  — an  associa- 
tion in  which  the  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed, 
and   Associate   Reformed  churches  united.      In 
1816  he  suggested  to  the  synod  of  New  lork  and 
New  Jersey  the  plan  of  educating  negroes  for 
carrying  the  gospel  to  Africa.     In  1817  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  which  had  recently  been  organ- 
ized, sent  him  and   Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  as  their 
agents  to  explore  Sierra  Leone  and  AVestern  Airi- 
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ca.  Mr.  Mills  reached  his  destination,  but  on  the 
return  journey  died,  and,  like  Adoniram  Judson, 
was  buried  in  the  sea.  His  name  will  always  be 
indelibly  associated  with  the  history  of  foreign 
missionary  endeavor  in  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  those  to  whose  early  enthusiasm  it  owed  its 
first  impulse.  See  Gardiner  Spring:  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mills,  New  York,  1820  ;  and 
Anderson  :  History  of  Missions  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  India,  Boston,  1874. 
MILMAN,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  church  historian ; 
b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1791 ; '  d.  at  Sunninghill, 
near  Ascot,  Sept.  24, 1868.  His  father,  Sir  Fran- 
cis, was  physician  to  George  III.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  Newdigate 
prize  for  poetry  by  his  Apollo  Belvedere,  1812  ; 
and  became  fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  1815 ; 
was  ordained  a  priest,  1816,  and  appointed  vicar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  where  he  remained,  until, 
in  1835,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, and  canon  of  Westminster.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  From  1821  to  1831  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford;  in  1827,  Bampton 
Lecturer,  choosing  as  his  subject,  The  Character 
and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  considered  as  an  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  In  theology  he  was  a 
liberal,  belonging  to  the  Broad  Church  School. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His  earliest 
publications  were  poems  :  Fazio,  a  tragedy,  Lond., 
1815,  2d  ed.,1816  (acted  without  his  consent,  and 
to  the  scandal  of  his  parishioners,  first  at  Bath, 
and  then,  on  Feb.  5, 1818,  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don) ;  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  1818,  2d  ed., 
same  year ;  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (his  most  ad- 
mired poem),  1820  ;  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  1822  ; 
Belshazzar,  1822 ;  Anne  Boleyn,  1826 ;  Nala  and 
Damayanti,  and  other  Poems  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit,  Oxford,  1834.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  appeared,  London, 

1839,  3  vols.  His  poetry  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  its  day,  but  is  now  forgotten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hymns,  especially  two, 
When  our  heads  are  boioed  with  tcoe,  and  Ride  on, 
ride  on,  in  majesty.  But,  if  he  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet,  he 
more  than  justified  their  praises  as  an  historian. 
As  such  he  published  The  History  of  Jews,  1829, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1830,  often  since,  republished  in 
America  (it  made  a  great  stir,  especially  because  of 
its  so-called  rationalism  in  dealing  with  the  mi- 
raculous element ;  and  portions  were  suppressed. 
The  author  was  denounced,  as  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt 
in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1832,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples for  the  proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings.  After  a  time  the  excitement  ceased; 
and  at  present  the  History  is  considered  as  an 
interesting  performance,  but  defective  in  needful 
learning:  a  new  edition,  partly  re-written,  and 
greatly  improved  throughout,  was  issued  1862) ; 
The  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire, 

1840,  3  vols.,  revised  edition,  1866  (this  marked 
a  decided  advance :  the  facts  were  better  mar- 
shalled, and  the  subject,  was  better  mastered)  ; 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the 
Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V  (A.  D. 
1455),  1854-56,  6  vols.,  2d  ed.  revised,  1858  (this 
is  one  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  histories  in  the 
English  language,  based  upon  ample  knowledge, 


written  in  a  picturesque  style,  sympathetic,  yet 
outspoken  in  its  judgments).  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  Historical  Works  appeared  1866-67, 
15  vols.  8vo.  Dean  Milman  edited  the  works 
of  Horace,  illustrated,  1849,  and  also  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1838-39, 
12  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1846,  6  vols.,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  William  Smith,  1854,  8  vols,  (this  is  now 
the  standard  edition  of  Gibbon,  republished,  New 
York,  1880,  6  vols.).  Two  posthumous  volumes 
of  Milman's  are  Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
1868,  and  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  other  Essays, 
1870.  But  this  long  list  of  volumes  constitutes 
only  a  partial  enumeration  of  his  labors.  He 
took  part  in  religious  discussions ;  and,  true  to  his 
theological  leanings,  he  advocated  "  the  abolition 
of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  proposed  sub- 
scription to  the  Liturgy  instead." 

MILNER,  the  name  of  two  distinguished 
brothers  and  church  historians. — I.  Joseph  was 
b.  Jan.  2, 1744,  in  Leeds ;  d.  Nov.  15, 1797,  in  Hull. 
By  the  early  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  with- 
out means,  but  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of 
friends,  to  pass  from  the  Latin  School  at  Leeds 
to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  secured 
the  chancellor's  medal  for  the  classics  in  1766. 
The  death  of  his  principal  friend,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  means,  forced  him  to  quit  the 
university.  He  became  head  master  of  the  Latin 
grammar-school  at  Hull,  vespers'  lecturer  in  the 
principal  church,  and  vicar  of  Trinity  Church 
just  before  his  death.  In  1770  he  underwent  a 
radical  spiritual  change,  and  became  so  powerful 
a  preacher  of  repentance  as  to  draw  upon  him- 
self the  sobriquet  of  "Methodist."  He,  however, 
overcame  all  prejudice,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  the  so-called  "  Evan- 
gelical Movement."  Among  his  published  works 
are  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  considered, 
1781 ;  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
William  Howard,  1785 ;  Essays  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1789 ;  two  volumes  of  Sermonsr 
1801,  1808 ;  and  especially  a  Church  History,  for 
which  see  below.  — II.  Isaac  was  b.  in  Leeds,. 
Jan.  11,  1751 ;  d.  in  London,  April  1,  1820.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  put  to  work  in  a 
woollen-factory,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother, 
became  sizar  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  1770. 
Here  he  rose  to  the  highest  academic  honors,  — 
fellow-professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  1783r 
master  of  Queen's  College,  1788,  and  twice  vice- 
chancellor.  In  1780  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1791  appointed  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  He  shared  the  religious  tendencies 
of  his  brother,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Evangelical  party.  Two  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons were  published  in  1820.  He  died  in  the 
home  of  his  friend  Wilberforce. 

The  great  literary  work  of  the  two  brothers 
was  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  the  three 
first  volumes  of  which,  extending  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  by  Joseph  (1794  sqq.). 
Vols.  iv.  and  v.  ware  by  Isaac  (1803-09).  A 
new  edition  of  the  whole  work  appeared  in  1816, 
and  a  revised  edition  by  Dr.  Grantham  in  1847. 
The  work  was  translated  into  German  in  1803, 
2d  ed.,  1849.  Joseph  Milner  wished  to  present 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  a  practical  reli- 
gious stand-point.  He  got  the  idea  from  John 
Newton's  little  book,  Review  of  Ecclesiastic  His- 
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lory,  1769.  In  his  Introduction  he  defines  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  "  succession  of  pious  per- 
sons ; "  that  is,  those  whose  lives  were  ordered 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  church  history  is,  therefore,  according  to  this 
idea,  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  these  pious 
people.  In  the  first  three  centuries,  Ignatius  and 
Cyprian  appear  to  him  as  the  two  great  charac- 
ters: Augustine  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  the 
next  two.  The  third  volume  covers  the  period 
between  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  He 
dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Anselm,  and  the  Waldenses.  The  his- 
tory gives  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  account 
of  the  German  Reformation ;  and  Isaac  Milner 
was  the  first  to  lay  bare  before  the  English  the 
greatness  of  Luther's  personality  and  work.  The 
book  has  no  critical  merits  as  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  sources ;  but  it  did  most  ex- 
cellent service  in  illustrating  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  embodied  in  its  great  representatives 
of  all  ages,  and  thus  stimulating  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written  to  an  imitation  of  their  devotion 
and  enthusiasm.  By  portraying  the  Christian  life 
of  the  Church,  the  brothers  filled  a  gap.  For  a 
long  time,  their  work  remained  the  most  popular 
manual  on  church  history,  until  a  German  mas- 
ter [Neander],  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  and  with  greater  schol- 
arship, worked  over  the  materials.  Joseph's  com- 
plete works  were  edited  by  Isaac  Milner,  1810, 
8  vols.,  and  again,  1827,  9  vols.  For  his  life,  see 
the  biography  by  Isaac  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Sermons, 
1801 ;  and  also  Mary  Milner  :  The  Life  of  Isaac 
Milner,  1842.  C.  SCHOELL. 

MILNOR,  James,  D.O.,b.  in  Philadelphia,  June 
20, 1773 ;  d.  in  New- York  City,  April  8, 1844.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1794 ;  in  1810  he  sat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  opposed  the 
war  of  1812.  In  1814  he  entered  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  ministry ;  and  from  1816  till  his  death 
was  rector  of  St.  George's,  New  York.  He  pub- 
lished only  a  few  sermons  and  addresses,  but 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  time  by  his 
constant  and  enthusiastic  support  of  every  good 
cause.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Low-Church  party. 
See  J.  S.  Stone  :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  James 
Milnor,  New  York,  1848,  abridged,  1855. 

MILTIADES,  a  contemporary  of  Tatian,  was, 
like  Justin,  a  converted  philosopher,  and  made 
for  himself  a  great  name  in  the  Christian  Church, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  by  his 
writings  against  Paganism  and  various  heresies, 
especially  Montanism.  He  is  first  mentioned  by 
an  unknown,  anti-Montanistic  writer  from  Asia 
Minor,  of  whose  work  Eusebius  gives  some  ex- 
tracts (Hist.  Eccl.,  v.  16),  as  having  written  a 
work  against  the  Montanists  on  the  theme  that 
a  prophet  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  while 
in  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind ;  then  by  a  Roman 
writer  attacking  the  Artemonites  (Eusebius  : 
Hist.  Eccl,  v.  28)  ;  and  finally  by  Tertullian  : 
Adv.  Valentin.,  5.  But  of  his  works  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us.  See  Derling  :  Diss,  de  Milti- 
o-de,  Helmstedt,  1746;  Schwegler:  Montanis- 
mus,  Tubingen,  1841.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MILTIADES,  Pope.    See  Melchiades. 

MILTITZ.     See  Luther. 

MILTON,  John,  the  English  poet,  was  b.  in 
London,  Dec.  9.  1608;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  8, 1674. 
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His  father,  who  abandoned  the  Roman-Catholic 
communion,  became  a  copying  lawyer,  and  re- 
tired with  an  independence.  Milton's  education 
was  strict;  but  he  cultivated  a  love  of  music, 
and  became  an  accomplished  organist.  He  at- 
tended St.  Paul's  School,  London ;  entered  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  1625,  and,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
tervening rustication,  took  the  master's  degree 
in  1632.  He  had  been  set  apart  for  the  ministry, 
but,  on  leaving  Cambridge,  retired  to  his  father's 
home  in  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
spent  six  years  in  study,  and  wrote  his  first  im- 
portant poetical  works,  L' Allegro,  11  Penseroso, 
Arcades,  Lycidas,  Comus,  etc.  In  1638  he  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  his  poetical  gifts  and  elegant  Latin- 
ity  winning  for  him  triumphs,  and  his  religious 
opinions  involving  him  in  danger.  Returning  to 
London  in  1639,  he  became  tutor  to  his  two 
nephews;  but  he  soon  became  involved  in  the 
controversies  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians, and  wrote  (1641),  Of  Reformation,  touch- 
ing Church  Discipline  in  England,  and  the  Causes 
that  hitherto  have  hindered  it ;  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus,  etc.  He  espoused  the  Presbyterian  cause 
against  the  Episcopal,  whose  cry  was,  "  No  bishop, 
no  king."  In  these  writings  he  betrays  fine  elo- 
quence and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
but  often  resorts  to  biting  sarcasm,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  the  age,  descends  to  rude  personalities. 
He  was  married  in  1643  to  a  royalist  lady,  Mary 
Powell,  who,  after  four  weeks,  returned  to  her 
parents,  where  she  remained,  in  spite  of  her  hus- 
band's appeals.  This  experience  led  Milton  to 
write  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  etc. 
(1645),  and  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  touch- 
ing Divorce  (1645),  in  which  he  advocated  the 
propriety  of  divorce  when  the  two  parties  were 
uncongenial  to  one  another.  In  1645  his  wife 
returned  to  him.  She  died  in  1652.  In  1644 
Milton  published  his  famous  work,  Areopagitica ; 
a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Milton  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  political 
agitations  of  the  time,  and  left  no  doubt  of  his 
position,  in  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  (1649). 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  for 
foreign  tongues.  Other  works  bearing  upon  the 
political  controversies  appeared  from  his  pen: 
Eikonoklastes  (1649),  against  the  Eikon  Basilike, 
which  advocated  the  cause  of  the  royal  martyr, 
Charles  I.;  Defensio  pro  populo  anglicano  (1651), 
against  the  learned  Salmasius  of  Leyden,  who  had 
asserted  the  inviolability  of  kings.  Having  long 
suffered  from  weak  eyes,  he  was  warned  by  his 
friends  against  undertaking  this  work.  But,  as 
he  nobly  says,  "I  did  not  balance  whether  my 
duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes."  And  indeed 
this  second  work  cost  Milton  his  eyesight.  His 
enemies  saw  in  this  affliction  a  judgment  of  God. 
He  himself  bore  it  with  wonderful  patience  and 
resignation.  He  continued  to  hold  his  public  office. 
He  began  the  work  of  the  day  with  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  1656  he  was  married  a  sec- 
ond time,  to  Catharine  Woodcock,  who  died  in 
fifteen  months ;  and  in  1663  he  was  married  again, 
to  Elizabeth  Minshull.  In  1665  he  finished  his 
Paradise  Lost.  It  was  published  in  1667  [the 
author  receiving  five  pounds  in  hand,  with  the 
promise  of  the  same  sum  for  every  edition  oi 
fifteen  hundred  sold.  Three  editions  had  been 
disposed  of  by  1678,  and  in  1681  his  widow  re- 
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iinquished  all  further  claims  for  eight  pounds]. 
In  1G71  appeared  his  Samson  Agonistes,  which  re- 
flects his  feelings  of  disappointment  and  broken 
powers ;  and  the  Paradise  Regained,  which  falls 
far  below  the  earlier  work,  to  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  companion.  Milton  also  wrote  a 
History  of  Britain  (3  vols.),  a  Latin  Grammar 
(1689),  etc.,  and,  Of  True  Relic/ion,  Heresie,  Schism, 
Toleration  and  what  best  Means  may  be  used  against 
the  Growth  of  Popery  (1673).  He  here  asserts 
that  all  are  heretics  who  do  not  draw  their  reli- 
gion from  the  Bible,  and  urges  tolerance  for  all 
Protestants,  but  denies  it  to  the  Catholics.  He 
also  wrote  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  (Doc- 
trina  Christiana),  which  was  found  in  manuscript 
in  1823  [and  translated  and  edited  by  Bishop 
Sumner,  1825].  He  here  approaches  very  close 
to  Arianism. 

Milton  was,  by  his  rejection  of  scholasticism,  by 
his  severe  biblical  and  yet  free  method  of  thought, 
by  his  tolerant  spirit,  and  by  his  union  of  ethics 
and  religion,  a  herald  and  prophet  of  modern  times. 
He  was  a  Protestant  individualist  and  idealist. 
The  three  daughters  left  to  him  by  his  first  wife 
caused  him  much  trouble.  [He  himself  was  some- 
what overbearing ;  yet  his  manners  were  urbane, 
and  his  conversation  delightful.  He  is  the  great- 
est religious  poet  of  modern  times,  and  second 
only  to  Shakespeare  among  all  English  poets. 
His  prose  is  even  more  poetic  than  his  poetry, 
and  sounds  like  the  majestic  swell  of  an  organ.] 

Lit.  —  The  most  important  of  Milton's  poeti- 
cal works  are  found  in  the  German  translation  of 
Bottger,  and  some  of  the  prose  works  by  Bern- 
hardt, Berlin,  1874.  The  best  English  life  is 
by  Masson,  1859-71,  6  vols. ;  new  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1881,  sqq.  German  lives  by  Liebert  (Ham- 
burg, 1860),  A.  Sterx  (Leipzig,  1877-79).  [Mil- 
ton's prose  works  were  first  collected  by  Toland, 
1697-98,  3  vols. ;  the  latest  and  most  complete 
edition  in  Bonn's  Library,  1848-53,  5  vols.  The 
best  edition  of  the  poetical  works  is  by  Mitford, 
8  vols.,  London,  1851.  Other  lives  by  Toland, 
Todd,  Symmons,  Dr.  Johnson,  Macaulay  (in 
Essays),  Mitford  (London,  1853),  Keightley 
(London,  1855),  Taine's  English  Literature.  For 
complete  list  of  literature  down  to  1858,  see  Alli- 
bone's  Dictionary.']  R.  EIBACH. 

MINIMS,  The  Order  of,  was  founded  by  St. 
Francis  of  Paula,  in  1453,  and  confirmed  by 
Alexander  VI.,  under  the  name  of  Minimi  Fratres 
("The  Least  among  Brethren  "),  an  expression  of 
the  humility  of  the  members.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  order  numbered 
about  450  converts,  and  the  brethren  penetrated 
even  into  the  Indies.  In  the  present  century, 
however,  the  order  has  completely  fallen  into 
decay;  and  the  female  branch,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain  in  1492,  and  thence  passed  into 
France,  has  ceased  to  exist.  See  Louis  Doui 
d'Attichy  :  Histoire  generate  de  Vordre  des 
Minimes. 

MINING  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 
Sgb  IVIetals. 

MINISTER,  MINISTRY.     See  Clergy. 

MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Educa- 
tion, Ministerial. 

MINISTERIUM,  a  body  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
composed  solely  of  ordained  ministers,  to  which 
is  intrusted  the  examination,  licensure,  and  ordi- 


nation of  candidates,  and  also  trials  for  clerical 
heresy,  and  on  appeal  from  a  church  council  for 
lay  heresy. 

MINOR  CANONS  are  "priests,"  in  collegiate 
churches,  next  in  rank  to  the  canons  and  preb- 
endaries, but  not  of  the  chapter,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  the  daily  service. 
The  stipend  of  a  minor  canon  is,  in  England, 
fixed  by  law  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum.     The  office  may  be  held  by  a  vicar. 

MINOR  PROPHETS,  The  ("brief  in  words, 
mighty  in  meaning  "),  are  twelve  in  number ;  viz., 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Na- 
hum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  they  consti- 
tute only  one  book.  They  are  called  the  "  Lesser, 
or  Minor  Prophets,"  because  their  prophecies  were 
briefer,  not  because  they  were  less  important, 
than  those  of  the  four  Greater  Prophets  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel).  All  these  writ- 
ings together  do  not  equal  in  length  those  of 
Isaiah.  Yet  Hosea  exercised  the  prophetic  office 
longer  than  any  other  prophet ;  and  the  study  of 
the  Minor  Prophets  by  the  Greater  is  evident  from 
these  facts,  —  that  Isaiah  adopted  a  prophecy  of 
Micah  (Isa.  ii.  2-5;  cf.  Mic.  iv.  1-5);  Jeremiah 
employed  verses  of  Obadiah  to  denounce  anew 
the  punishment  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  cf.  Obad. 
3) ;  and  a  prophecy  of  Joel  was  expanded  by 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  22;  cf.  Joel  iii.  2).  The 
first  five  of  the  Minor  Prophets  antedate  the 
earliest  of  the  Greater  Prophets,  while  Malachi 
post-dates  them  :  so  the  twelve  began  and  closed 
the  cycle  of  written  prophecy  which  stretched 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  They 
are  arranged  in  three  groups  chronologically, 
but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  order  among 
themselves.  Thus  the  prophets  of  the  pre- 
Assyrian  and  Assyrian  time  (Hosea  to  Nahum) 
come  first;  those  of  the  Chaldsean  period  (Habak- 
kuk and  Zephaniah)  come  next;  and  the  post- 
exilian  prophets  (Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chi) come  last.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
the  Septuagint  puts  the  first  six  thus :  Hosea, 
Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.  In  re- 
gard to  their  contents,  they  may  be  said,  in  gener- 
al, to  present  peculiar  difficulties,  arising,  in  part, 
from  the  obscurity  of  their  allusions ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  yield  to  no  other  portion  of 
Scripture  in  attractiveness.  Nothing  elsewhere 
excels  in  vividness  the  description  Joel  gives  of 
a  plague  of  locusts ;  no  such  indignant  protest, 
earnest  expostulation,  and  terrible  denunciation, 
are  contained  in  such  small  compass  as  in  Mala- 
chi ;  the  "  burdens  "  of  Zechariah  equal  in  interest 
the  "  burdens  "  of  Isaiah  ;  while  the  swift  changes 
of  Hosea  from  righteous  anger  to  divine  love  are 
as  characteristic  as  any  thing  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
story  of  Jonah  is  as  familiar  as  a  nursery  tale, 
while  it  is  a  truthful  account  of  a  thrilling  epi- 
sode. Valium's  eloquence  moves  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  chariots  whose  motion  it  so  graphically 
describes.  Obadiah  and  Habakkuk  are  sublime 
in  their  poetry  and  their  moral  earnestness.  To 
the  Christian  these  Minor  Prophets  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  because  the  gospel  was 
preached,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  day  pro- 
claimed, by  them.  And  nowhere  else  are  there 
clearer  prophecies  of  New-Testament  events;  so 
that,  to  learn  where  Christ  was  born,  the  scribes 
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unrolled  the  scroll  to  Micah  (Matt.  ii.  6;  cf. 
Mic.  v.  2)  ;  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Elijah 
whom  Malachi  had  foretold  (Matt.  xi.  14;  cf. 
Mai.  iv.  5) ;  the  piercing  of  the  Saviour's  side 
was  predicted  by  Zechariah  (John  xix.  37 ;  cf. 
Zech.  xii.  10) ;  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  on  Pentecost  was  a  fulfilment  of  Joel's 
prophecy  (Acts  ii.  16;  cf.  Joel  ii.  28). 

LIT  —  For  a  detailed  examination  of  each 
prophet,  with  copious  literature,  see  tne  separate 
articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia :  for  an  elaborate 
Introduction  to  the  Minor  Prophets,  see  Professor 
Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  in  Langk  :  The  Minor 
Prophets  (New  York,  1876,  pp.  3-49),  and  the 
literature  there  given,  from  which  the  subjoined 
list  is  partly  taken.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  best  commentaries  upon  the  Minor  Prophets 
as  a  whole.  —  1 .  In  Latin.  By  Calvix,  1559  (best 
ed.  Brunsv.,  lS63sqq.,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1846- 
49, 5  vols.);  Grotius,  1644;  Cocceius,  1652;  Cal- 
ovius,  1677  ;  J.  H.  Miciiaelis,  1720;  Clericus, 
1731;  Dathe,  1773;  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller, 
1788. —2  In  French.  By  Calmet  (R.  C), 
1707;  Reuss  (Prot.),  1875.  —3.  In  German.  By 
Luther,  1526  sqq. ;  Eiciihorx,  1816 ;  Hitzig, 
1838  (4th  ed.  by  Steiner,  1881) ;  Ewald,  1840-41 
(2d  ed.  1867-68,  3  vols. ;  Eng.  trans.,  1876-81,  5 
vols.);  Umbreit,  1845;  Sciiegg  (R.  C),  1854; 
Keil,  1866  (Eng.  trans.,  1868,  2  vols.);  Lange, 
1868-76  (by  Schinoller,  Kleinert,  and  Lange;  Eng. 
trans,  of  Schmoller  and  Kleinert  in  Lange  series, 
ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  1875).  —4.  In  English.  By  Trapp, 
1654;  Newcome,  1785;  Henderson,  1845  (rep., 
Andover,  1866);  Pusey,  1860-77;  Cowles,  1867; 
Lange,  1875  (ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  original  Com.  on 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  by  McCurdy, 
Chambers,  and  Packard  respectively);  Wolfex- 
dale,  1879  (homiletical).  samuel  m.  jackson. 

MINORITES.     See  Franciscans. 

MINUCIUS  FELIX,  Marcus,  author  of  the  dia- 
logue Octcwius,  which,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  original- 
ity, and  profound  theological  intuition,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  ancient  apologies  of 
the  Latin  Church,  both  on  account  of  its  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  elegant  form,  and  on  account  of 
the  clear  and  pointed  manner  in  which  it  presents 
and  refutes  all  the  various  objections  to  Christi- 
anity at  that  time  circulating  among  educated 
Pagans.  Of  the  personal  life  of  the  author  we 
only  know  that  he  was  a  successful  lawyer  in 
Rome  when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  : 
even  the  date  of  his  great  work  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Formerly  critics  generally  agreed  in 
placing  Minucius  between  Tertullian  and  Cypri- 
an.^ Certain  parts  of  Octcwius  seem  to  be  based 
on  Tertullian's  Apologeticus,  and  certain  parts  of 
Cyprian's  De  i/lolorwu  vanitate  are  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Oclarius.  Now,  as  the  Apologeticus 
was  written  in  197,  and  the  Be  idolorum  vanitate 
in  217,  Octcwius  must  have  been  written  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  third  century.  In  1762,  how- 
ever, in  an  epistle  Ad  Gerhardmu  Meermann,  J.  D. 
van  Hoven  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  state  of  Christianity,  and  the  specific 
Pagan  objections  to  it,  such  as  represented  in 
Octcwius,  do  not  correspond  to  a  period  so  late  as 
the  first  decades  of  the  third  century;  and,  in 
course  of  time,  more  and  more  scholars  adopted 
the  view  that  Minucius  preceded  Tertullian,  and 
Wrote  his  Octcwius  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 


hus.  In  1868,  finally,  A.  Ebert  produced  almost 
conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  by  show- 
ing that  there  exists  a  direct  relation  between 
Octavius  and  Cicero's  De  natura  deorum,  while  all 
the  corresponding  passages  of  The  Apologeticus 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  Octavius.  Of  the 
work  of  Minucius,  there  exists  only  one  manu- 
script, which  was  presented  by  Leo  X.  to  Francis  I. 
It  was  first  published  by  Faustus  Sabseus,  Rome, 
1543,  afterwards  often ;  best  by  Halm,  in  Corp. 
Script.  Eccl.  Lat.,  ii.,  Vienna,  1867.  [There  are 
translations  into  English  in  Reeve  :  Apologies  of 
Justin  Martyr,  ii.,  and  in  vol.  2  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  Cyprian,  in  the  Ante-Mcene  Library, 
Edinburgh,  1873.  See  also  P.  Felice:  Etude 
sur  V 'Octavius  de  Minucius  Felix,  Blois,  1880  ;  R. 
Kiiiix:  Der  Octavius  d.  Minucius  Felix,  Leipzig, 
1882.]  mangold. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS.     See  Religious  Dramas. 

MIRACLES.  Ancient  theology  defined  a  mira- 
cle as  an  act  performed  by  suspending  the  laws  of 
nature.  But  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  sus- 
pended. They  continue  acting,  even  in  the  very 
moment  when  a  higher  power  succeeds  in  over- 
coming them.  I  throw  a  stone  up  in  the  air : 
the  force  I  must  use  in  order  to  make  the  stone 
ascend,  and  the  immediate  descent  of  the  stone 
as  soon  as  that  force  is  used  up,  prove  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  was  not  suspended,  but  sim- 
ply overcome.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider miracles  as  phenomena  truly  belonging  tc 
the  natural  sphere,  but  resulting  from  a  cause 
superior  to  nature.1 

There  is  a  question  of  principle  here,  Can  such 
phenomena  occur?  And  there  is  also  a  question 
of  history,  Have  they  ever  occurred  ?  But,  before 
entering  upon  the  examination  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  certain  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  subject. 

First,  Nature  exists,  but  how  ?  Does  she  exist 
by  virtue  of  her  own  laws  ?  That  wrould  be  to 
say  that  she  w7as  her  own  cause,  or,  in  other  terms, 
that  she  is  eternal.  But  it  would  also  be  to  say 
that  she  is  immutable,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  progress  in  the  natural 
sphere ;  for  a  progress  eternally  commenced  is  also 
eternally  terminated,  and  is  no  progress :  so  that, 
if  science  can  show  that  any  progress  has  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  nature,  that  progress 
proves  that  nature  is  not  eternal.  Nature  exists, 
then,  not  by  force  of  her  own  essence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  power  superior  to  herself  and  her  laws. 

Next,  in  the  very  lap  of  nature  moves  along 
the  life  of  organic  beings,  obeying  laws  infinitely 
higher  than  those  to  which  inorganic  matter  is 
subject.  Geology  declares  that  there  was  a  time 
when  no  organisms  were  found  on  our  globe,  and 
fixes,  so  to  speak,  the  date  at  which  organic  life 
first  made  its  appearance.  Whence  did  it  come? 
From  the  very  forces  of  nature?  Science  says, 
No.  "  It  is  a  fact  as  sure  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, that  life  can  come  only  from  life,"  was  said 
before  the  most  learned  assembly  in  the  world, 
and  by  its  president.2     The  first  living  cell,  then, 


1  The  reader  will  notice  that  we  do  not  speak  at  all  here  of 
those  internal  miracles  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the 
human  soul.  ,    , 

2  Sir  William  Thomson's  discourse  at  the  opening  oi  me 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  1871. 
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which  was  ever  found  on  earth,  whence  did  it 
come  ?  Was  it  brought  hither  on  the  wings  of 
an  aerolite,  as  the  president  hinted  ?  JSTo.  Such 
an  hypothesis  cannot  be  seriously  maintained,  as  it 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  little  farther  away, 
without  contributing  any  thing  to  its  solution. 
The  presence  of  organic  life  on  earth  is  a  second 
fact  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  cause 
superior  to  nature  and  natural  laws. 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  organic  life  there 
sprang  up,  at  a  given  moment,  intelligent  life, 
the  life  of  freedom.  What  was  its  cause  ?  Moral 
obligation  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  the 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  free  and  intel- 
ligent being,  are  phenomena  foreign  to  the  world 
of  organic  forces,  vegetable  or  animal.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  the  individual  is  only  the  irre- 
sponsible organ  and  the  momentary  bearer  of  the 
species,  obeying  its  instinct  as  its  supreme  law. 
The  free  being,  on  the  contrary,  can  not  only  resist 
its  natural  inclinations,  but  even  sacrifice  them 
in  the  name  of  a  higher  law,  —  that  of  duty.  In 
him  an  order  of  things  appears  absolutely  superior 
to  that  of  organic  life,  as  this  latter  is  absolutely 
superior  to  that  of  matter  pure  and  simple.  If 
life  can  come  only  from  a  living  cause,  in  the 
same  way  freedom  can  come  only  from  a  free 
cause:  but  such  a  cause  does  not  belong  to  the 
realm  of  natural  forces  ;  it  belongs  to  an  entirely 
new  sphere, — the  spiritual. 

These  three  facts  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
reveal  to  us  the  intervention,  at  three  different 
points  in  the  development  of  the  world,  of  a  cause 
not  only  foreign  to,  but  also  superior  to,  nature. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  this  supreme 
cause  has  forever  exhausted  its  power  of  action 
by  bringing  forth  its  most  brilliant  effect,  the 
free  and  intelligent  human  being,  or  whether  it 
may  be  supposed  still  to  manifest  itself  at  proper 
occasions ;  which  is  only  another  form  for  that 
question  of  principle  mentioned  above. 

The  objection  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  is 
this :  when  once  the  development  of  the  creation 
was  completed,  and  the  actual  order  of  things  de- 
finitively established,  the  Creator  could  not  again 
interfere  with  his  work,  without  acknowledging 
that  his  work  was  incomplete,  and  he  himself 
imperfect.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  culminating  point  of  the  development  of 
nature  is  a  free  and  intelligent  spirit,  man.  There 
are,  then,  two  free  beings  face  to  face  with  each 
other,  —  man  and  God  ;  and  any  further  interven- 
tion of  God  in  the  realm  of  nature,  in  which  he 
has  established  man,  must  depend  upon  the  future 
relation  between  those  two  free  beings.  If  man 
takes  the  course  which  will  lead  him  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  divine  idea,  God  can  confine  himself 
to  simply  allowing  the  human  race  to  develop  in 
history,  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  those 
multitudinous  germs  which  he  has  planted  in  it. 
But  if  man,  on  account  of  his  freedom,  takes 
another  course,  and  starts  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment, leading  to  his  own  ruin,  and  frustrating  the 
divine  purpose  of  the  creation,  God  must  either 
destroy  that  lost  creature,  and  replace  him  with 
another,  or  do  something  to  draw  him  away  from 
his  bad  course.  In  the  latter  case,  the  door  is 
opened  for  divine  intervention,  even  in  the  form 
of  miracles;  and  no  acknowledgment,  from  the 
side  of  God,  of  the  imperfection  either  of  his  work 


or  of  himself,  is  thereby  implied.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  which  makes  his  renewed  intervention 
necessary,  the  human  freedom,  will  still  continue 
the  most  beautiful  expression  of  the  perfection  of 
his  work. 

As  the  question  is  here  of  a  problem  of  free- 
dom ,  reasoning  a  priori  can  give  no  answer.  Ex- 
perience must  be  called  in  to  explain ;  and  thus 
the  question  of  principle  becomes  a  question  of 
history.  How  has  man  used  his  freedom  ?  And 
how  has  God  used  his  ? 

With  respect  to  man,  history  speaks  very  clear- 
ly. While  the  animal  remains  true  to  the  law  of 
its  nature,  and  never  falls  below  itself,  man  has 
always  a  feeling  that  he  has  not  reached  his  true 
standard.  He  often  degrades  himself,  sinking, 
not  only  below  himself,  but  even  below  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  a  feeling  of  guilt  and  corruption  always 
pursues  him,  even  though  he  be  one  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  race. 

With  respect  to  God,  history  speaks  no  less  dis- 
tinctly; showing  that  God  has  deemed  it  more 
worthy  of  himself  to  save  the  fallen  race  than 
to  destroy  it,  and  replace  it  with  a  new.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  sin  of  mankind  had 
reached  its  acme,  and  was  about  to  end  in  com- 
plete social  dissolution,  a  reverse  movement  was 
started  among  one  of  the  smallest  and  one  of  the 
most  obscure  nations,  and  soon  felt  as  a  spiritual 
elevation,  destined  to  regenerate  the  whole  race. 
The  vital  principle  of  that  movement  of  restora- 
tion was  a  man  who  lived  in  a  filial  communion, 
never  troubled,  with  the  invisible  Creator,  and 
submitted  his  will  to  the  divine  will  with  a  fidelity 
never  shaken,  either  by  the  allurements  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  the  miseries  of  suffering. 

This  phenomenon,  to  which,  as  all  agree,  no- 
other  phenomenon  in  the  moral  world  can  be 
compared,  is  the  great  miracle  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  history  of  the  world.1  From  that  funda- 
mental miracle  proceed,  like  radiant  beams,  all 
the  particular  miracles  which  illustrate  the  life  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles ;  and  to  that  refer, 
as  preparations  for  the  often-predicted  and  long- 
expected,  all  the  miracles  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God. 

The  life  of  Jesus  lies  before  us  in  four  narra- 
tives, nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  they 
relate.  The  trustworthiness  of  those  narratives 
depends  principally  upon  their  spiritual  charac- 
ter, their  holy  simplicity,  their  sublime  sobriety, 
which  becomes  so  much  the  more  striking  when 
compared  with  the  fictitious  air  and  turgid  style 
of  the  so-called  apocryphal  Gospels,  composed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  features,  which,  when  com- 
bined, testify  most  impressively  to  the  truth  of  the 
narratives,  —  their  perfect  harmony  with  respect 
to  all  that  is  essential,  and  their  independence 
with  respect  to  a  great  number  of  details,  in  which 
they  not  only  differ  from  each  other,  but  even 
contradict  each  other.  Finally,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  least  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
simply  the  oral  reports  of  the  apostles  put  into 
writing,  — reports,  which,  put  into  circulation  im- 
mediately after  the  first  Pentecost,  very  soon,  and 
under  the  very  eyes  of  their  authors,  assumed 
that  fixed   character  which   they  have  retained 


i  See  Philip  Schaff  :  The  Person  of  Christ,  N.Y.,  1880. 
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«ver  since.     See  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke. 

At  the  moment  when  the  events  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  were  told  by  the  apostles,  and  written  down 
by  the  evangelists,  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
been  witnesses  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  were  still 
alive;  and  they  would  immediately  have  been 
•changed  into  so  many  contradicters  of  the  truth 
of  that  which  was  related,  had  it  not  been  incon- 
testable, —  the  more  easily  so,  as  they  lived  in 
the  midst  of  a  community  so  utterly  hostile  to  the 
gospel  as  were  the  Jewish  people.  Or  how  could 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  have  vindicated 
itself  in  the  face  of  a  general  denial  of  the  facts 
on  which  it  was  based  ?  The  apostles  told  that 
a  blind  man  had  been  cured  at  Bethsaida ;  that  a 
demoniac  had  been  cured  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  and  a  leper  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city ;  that  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  widow, 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  at  Nain. 
These  cities  still  existed.  The  inhabitants  who 
had  been  present  at  the  event  were  still  living. 
When,  under  such  circumstances,  the  apostles  and 
■evangelists  dared  to  tell  and  repeat  publicly  such 
events,  they  must  have  reckoned  upon  the  general 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  events. 

But  was  it  not  in  many  cases  easy  for  the  apos- 
tles, it  has  been  said,  to  fall  into  delusions,  and 
take  ordinary  facts  for  prodigies?  There  were 
so  many  elements  of  the  supernatural  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  that  those  who  witnessed  it  might  easily 
be  led  to  consider  as  miraculous  something  which 
in  reality  was  quite  natural?  Yes;  but  then, 
beside  them  stood  Jesus,  with  his  absolute  ve- 
racity. The  imagination  of  the  apostles  might 
have  been  led  astray :  but  in  such  a  case  Jesus 
would  never  have  failed  to  correct  their  concep- 
tion; he  never  did.  At  this  point,  however,  he 
•confirms,  instead  of  correcting,  their  conception. 
Before  them,  and  before  the  whole  people,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  works  which  his  Father  has  given  him 
to  do ;  and  he  publicly  reproaches  the  cities  of 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  in  which  he 
had  staid,  that  they  were  not  converted,  though 
they  had  seen  so  many  miracles,  —  yea,  for  that 
very  reason  he  deems  them  more  culpable  than 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt.  xi.  20). 

Critics  have  ceased,  of  late,  to  deny  the  extraor- 
nary  character  of  many  of  the  events  of  the  life 
of  Jesus;  since,  as  Reuss  says  with  good  reason, 
u  If  in  the  acts  of  Jesus  there  were  nothing  sur- 
passing every-day  experience,  his  history  would 
thereby  only  become  so  much  the  more  incompre- 
hensible." But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  extraordinary  cures  which  Jesus  ac- 
complished every  day  to  the  peculiar  influence 
which  an  exquisite  character  always 
over  diseased  nerves  (Renan,  Keim). 
has  been  had  to  the  idea  of  relative 
that  is,  effects   of    natural   but   still 

causes.     Such  explanations,  however, 

suitable  only  on  the  condition  that  the  persons 
cured  by  Jesus  had  in  each  case  been  present ; 
but  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanite  woman  lived 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  when  her  mother 
spoke  with  Jesus  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon ;  and 
nobleman's   son   lay  dying  on  his  couch  at 
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Capernaum,  when,  at  a  distance  of  many  miles, 

•Jesus  said  to  his  father,  "  Thy  son  liveth  "  (Matt. 

22;  John  iv.  50).     Without  laying  any  stress 
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on  the  fact  that  Jesus  wrought  other  miracles 
than  his  cures,  it  will  suffice  to  analyze  one  single 
case  of  his  miraculous  curing,  in  order  to  show 
the  insufficiency  of  the  above  explanations.  When 
the  Pharisees  accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy,  because 
he  says  to  the  palsy-stricken  man,  "  Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  he  answers  them,  "  Which  is  the 
easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  or,  Rise 
and  walk  ?  "  Now,  it  is,  of  course,  infinitely  easier 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  latter  words;  and 
consequently  Jesus  adds,  "But,  that  you  may- 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  and  walk." 
The  dramatic  form  of  this  scene,  which  was 
evidently  taken  from  life,  and  has  been  preserved 
identical  in  all  the  three  narratives,  proves  that 
Jesus  felt  absolutely  sure  that  he  could  cure  the 
sick  man  who  lay  stretched  on  his  couch,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  present,  immediately  and  com- 
pletely. But  could  he  have  felt  so  if  he  had 
had  nothing  at  his  disposal  but  some  natural  and 
even  unknown  power  ?  Certainly  not :  a  merely 
psychological  effect  always  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  sick.  And  let 
it  not  be  overlooked,  that,  in  speaking  as  he  does, 
he  risks  his  whole  position.  If  the  sick  man  had 
not  risen  in  perfect  health  from  his  couch,  Jesus 
would,  by  his  own  words,  have  been  convicted  of 
lying  and  blaspheming,  and  his  Messianic  claims 
would  have  shrunk  into  an  empty  pretension. 

The  true  character  of  the  miracles  of  our  Gos- 
pels appears  in  an  equally  striking  light  when 
comparing  them  with  the  fictitious  miracles  of 
the  apocryphal  Gospels.  Those  Roman  standards 
which  bend  before  Mary  and  her  son,  that  dyer's 
vat  from  which  the  infant  Jesus  draws  up  clothes 
of  whatever  color  he  likes,  that  water  spilt  on  the 
stairs,  and  brought  back  in  a  napkin,  etc. ,  —  that 
is  what  man  can  invent:  mere  exhibitions  of 
magical  power,  without  any  relation  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  God.  Quite  otherwise  with  the 
miracles  of  our  Gospels.  They  combine  all  the 
features  of  a  divine  character.  Omnipotence  never 
acts  unless  in  the  service  of  holiness  and  love. 
And  is  it  not  singular,  that  though  afterwards, 
and  with  such  models  before  her  eyes,  the  church 
proved  so  awkward  in  inventing  miracles,  it 
should  have  been  possible,  earlier,  and  without 
any  models,  to  invent  them  in  a  manner  so  sub- 
lime, and  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
God? 

Indeed,  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  word,  must,  to  the  eyes  of 
wise  criticism,  be  a  historical  fact  beyond  doubt. 
But  then  the  question  arises,  Why  did  Jesus 
divide  his  daily  work  between  an  activity  of  that 
kind  and  the  labor  of  teaching  ?  For  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reports  of  our  Gospels,  that,  as 
Ewald  has  it,  the  working  of  miracles  was,  almost 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  "his  every-day  task." 

It  might  be  said  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  the  simple  and  spontaneous  effect  of  his 
sympathy  with  human  misery,  just  as  the  alms 
naturally  results  from  the  meeting  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  true  significance  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  to  explain  them  in  that  way. 
However  great  may  have  been  his  sympathy  with 
human  sufferings,  he  wrought  his  miracles,  not 
from  that  impulse,  but  because  he  was  the  Sav- 
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iour.  His  miracles  belong  to  his  office  as  Saviour. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  have  cured  some  blind 
people  and  some  lepers,  raised  three  persons  from 
the  dead,  etc. :  he  would  have  destroyed  all 
blindness,  all  leprosy,  death  itself,  forever. 

Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  maintained,  that, 
by  his  supernatural  acts,  Jesus  thought  of  pro- 
ducing, or,  so  to  speak,  compelling  faith.  He 
has  never  ascribed  to  miracles  the  power  of  con- 
version. On  the  contrary,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,"  he  said  of  the  Jews 
(Luke  xvi.  31),  "  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
if  one  rise  from  the  dead."  He  refused  those  signs 
in  the  heavens  which  the  Pharisees  demanded  of 
him ;  and,  indeed,  the  true  faith  is  not  an  effect 
of  a  surprise  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  awakening 
of  the  conscience  and  the  contrition  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  sin  which  leads  men  to 
Jesus. 

For  what  purpose,  then,  were  the  miracles 
wrought?  Jesus  calls  them  signs;  and  so  they 
were,  —  external  manifestations  destined  to  make 
the  weaker  spirits  understand  the  moral  work  he 
had  come  to  accomplish  in  the  race  (comp.  John 
vi.  26,  27).  As  his  teaching  was  a  miracle  in 
words,  so  his  miracles  were  a  teaching  in  acts. 
By  this  means  he  revealed  himself  as  one  who 
had  the  power  of  curing  the  spiritually  blind  and 
mute,  the  spiritual  leper  and  palsy-stricken,  —  as 
one  who  had  the  power  of  delivering  souls  from 
Satan,  and  freeing  them  from  the  eternal  death 
which  threatened  them.  Each  group  of  his  mira- 
cles illustrates  a  special  side  of  that  work  of  spir- 
itual deliverance  which  he  had  come  to  accomplish. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  he  extends  his  miracu- 
lous power  to  nature  proper,  —  stilling  the  storm, 
multiplying  the  loaves,  etc.,  —  he  reveals  himself , 
not  only  as  the  curer  of  the  moral  miseries  of 
humanity,  but  also  as  the  future  restorer  of  na- 
ture itself,  and  proves  that  he  has  the  power  of 
establishing  perfect  harmony  between  the  whole 
universe  and  a  sanctified  humanity.  Thus  the 
miracles  serve,  not  to  produce  faith  in  carnal 
hearts,  but  to  make  manifest  to  souls  disposed  to 
believe,  or  already  believing,  the  riches  of  the 
treasure  which  have  been  offered  them  in  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
wrought  his  miracles,  two  quite  different  points 
of  view  may  be  observed  in  his  own  words  on  the 
subject.  On  one  occasion  it  is  the  Father  who 
accomplishes  the  work  on  the  demand  of  Jesus 
(John  xi.  41,  42):  at  another  the  miraculous 
power  seems  to  be  inherent  in  his  personality 
(Luke  viii.  46).  In  order  to  establish  perfect 
harmony  between  these  two  points  of  view,  which 
appear  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  each  other  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
penetrate  into  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  the 
miracle.  But  we  have,  at  least,  an  analogy  in  the 
spiritual  miracles  which  are  wrought  before  our 
own  eyes  :  on  the  one  side  it  is  the  spirit  of  God 
which  seizes  and  converts  the  soul ;  on  the  other 
it  is  the  work  of  the  words  of  the  preacher. 

The  miracles  of  the  apostles  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  Jesus  as  the  miracles  of  Joshua 
to  those  of  Moses,  or  the  miracles  of  Elisha  to 
those  of  Elijah :  they  are  a  continuation  and  a 
complement.  Without  going  into  details,  we  may 
simply  remark,  that,  on  this  point,  it  becomes 


absolutely  impossible  to  speak  of  legends,  as  Paul 
himself  appeals  to  the  miracles  he  has  wrought, 
and  does  so  in  writing  to  the  very  persons  before 
whose  eyes  he  wrought  them  (2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  Rom. 
xv.  18, 19).  Therefore,  if  anybody  chooses  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  miracles  ascribed  in  Acts  to 
Peter  in  founding  the  church  among  the  Jews, 
and  to  Paul  in  founding  the  church  among  the 
Gentiles,  he  must  begin  by  wiping  out  those  two 
declarations  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  accompanied  the  whole  series  of  revelations 
by  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  act 
of  salvation,  just  as  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  have  signalized  the  accomplishment  of 
that  act  and  the  foundation  of  the  church.  But 
the  latter,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  apparition  of 
Jesus,  would  be  much  more  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  completely  incomprehensible,  if  they  had 
entered  history  ex  abrupto,  without  any  prepara- 
tion or  announcement. 

There  is  an  objection  often  made  to  the  mira- 
cles of  biblical  history,  —  that  no  miracles  are 
wrought  now;  and  that  objection  is  generally 
substantiated  by  the  alleged  observation,  that 
miracles  are  most  frequent  in  the  most  distant 
periods  of  history,  but  become  more  and  more 
scarce  as  we  approach  the  epochs  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization, and  disappear  altogether  in  modern  times 
before  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  action  of 
natural  laws.  But  here  two  remarks  are  to  be 
made.  First,  miracles  serve  only  as  an  accompa- 
niment to  the  work  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race.  That  work  was  completed  by 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  what  is  now  left  to 
be  done  is  simply  the  individual  appropriation 
of  God's  work.  But  for  that  purpose  no  miracle 
is  necessary,  or,  rather,  the  miracle  now  retreats 
into  the  private  personal  sphere.  Second,  the 
alleged  decrease  in  the  series  of  miracles  is  abso- 
lutely false.  In  the  most  ancient  epoch  of  the-^ 
history  of  mankind  (from  Adam  to  Moses,  com- 
prising about  twenty-five  hundred  years),  biblical 
history  does  not  record  one  single  miracle,  prop- 
erly speaking;  for  the  divine  apparitions  accorded 
to  the  patriarchs  belong  to  another  category. 
The  first  miraculous  acts  in  the  domain  of  nature 
are  the  signs  given  to  Moses  at  the  moment  he 
entered  upon  his  office, — illustrations  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  expressions  of  the  absolute  monotheism 
founded  by  him.  Then  six  or  seven  centuries 
elapse,  and  no  miracle  occurs ;  but  it  re-appears 
at  the  moment  when  the  existence  of  monothe- 
ism is  seriously  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the 
grossest  paganism,  in  the  times  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  Again  two  or  three  centuries  roll  on  with- 
out any  miracle,  until  the  period  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  when  the  reign  of  God  seemed  com- 
pletely wiped  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  truth  of  monotheism  had  to  be  vindicated  in 
the  most  striking  manner  against  the  victorious 
power  of  paganism :  it  was  the  time  of  Daniel. 
Finally,  an  interval  of  four  centuries  separates 
this  third  epoch  of  miracles  from  the  fourth, 
which  is  also  the  last,  the  most  striking,  and 
belonging  to  the  full  dawn  of  history, — the  epoch 
of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  If  we  now  suppose 
that  miracles  are  nothing  but  legendary  fictions, 
why,  then,  are  they  concentrated  on  certain  decis- 
ive points,  instead  of  being  scattered  uniformly 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  biblical  history?  and 
why  are  they  most  numerous  in  that  epoch  which 
is  nearest  to  modern  times? 

In  spite  of  the  very  much  which  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  biblical  miracles  are,  nevertheless, 
according  to  all  laws  of  historical  criticism,  true 
realities.  They  form  the  brilliant  connection  be- 
tween the  first  creation  which  we  contemplate, 
and  the  second  and  much  more  magnificent  crea- 
tion which  we  expect.  They  proclaim  the  eternal 
omnipotence  of  the  creative  spirit  over  matter 
created  ■  but  they  do  not  occur  incidentally,  at 
any  moment ;  they  belong,  as  Weiss  has  said,  to 
a  special  history,  to  a  superior  history,  which  runs 
through  ordinary  history  from  beginning  to  end, 
—to  the  history  of  salvation,  which,  having  begun 
spiritually  here  on  earth,  shall  find  its  consum- 
mation in  the  renovation  of  the  universe  (Matt, 
xix.  28).  A  glimpse  of  that  truth  reaches  us,  as 
if  through  an  open  eye,  from  that  most  glorious 
of  all  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which 
surpasses  all  other  events  of  the  kind,  not  so 
much  because  it  took  place  without  any  human 
mediation,  as  because  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  general  resurrection,  and  forms  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  final  glorification  of  nature 
(1  Cor.  xv.  20-26).  F.  GODET. 

MIRACLES,  Historical  View  of.  Miracles  are 
such  events  in  external  nature  or  in  history  as 
cannot  be  wrought  by  natural  forces  or  human 
means,  but  only  by  the  immediate  exercise  of 
higher,  divine  powers.  This  definition  excludes 
from  present  examination,  (1)  the  creation,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  world  as  already  in  ex- 
istence; and  (2)  all  spiritual  miracles,  as  they 
are  not  in  external  nature.  The  older  theologians 
distinguished  between  miracles  of  nature  and  of 
grace;  meaning,  by  the  former,  miracles  in  the 
usual  sense,  and,  by  the  latter,  spiritual  miracles ; 
also,  between  miracles  of  power  and  of  fore- 
knowledge, understanding  among  the  latter  in- 
spiration respecting  the  future.  Only  miracles 
of  power  come  in  here  for  mention.  Of  such 
the  Bible  gives  account  in  each  stage  of  revela- 
tion. Sometimes  they  are  entirely  independent 
of  human  or  natural  agency,  e.g.,  voices  from 
heaven;  but  usually  they  are  manifestations 
of  divine  power  through  some  creation.  Both 
classes,  however,  show  how  an  omnipotent,  holy, 
and  especially  a  gracious  God  works  in  his  chosen 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family, 
through  their  salvation. 

Miracle  in  the  Bible.  —  The  usual  Old-Testa- 
ment terms  for  miracles  are:   (1)  D"ri3in  [from 

ri3K,  that  which  is  distorted]  ;  (2)  m'X^an,  strange ; 
(3)  nmiN,  signs;  (4)  nymnttJ,  mighty  deeds'  oj 
Jehovah  ;  (5)  B'SSyn,  great  ^m/s.  The  usual  New- 
Testament  terms  are  repara  and  cr/fjeia.  The  first 
of  these  latter  expressions  corresponds  to  D'.P21D, 
and  refers  to  the  first  effect  of  such  an  exhibition 
of  power ;  the  second,  to  niniN,  and  refers  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  To  firnru  corresponds  dwa/iuc, 
which  points  directly  to  the  divine  powers  at 
work  in  the  miracle  itself,  and  its  instrument. 
It  is,  however,  a  fair  question  whether  the  men 
and  writers  of  the  Bible  had  any  such  definite 
conception  of  a  miracle  as  we  have.  There  is  no 
term  in  the  Old  Testament  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  our  "Nature,"  as  something  of  inde- 


pendent existence  ;  but  Nature  was  to  them  the 
theatre  of  the  constant  operations  of  God.  It  is 
incontestable,  that  the  Bible  describes  victories, 
plagues,  and  extraordinary  harvests  as  if  they 
were  miraculous;  whereas  we  should  attribute 
them  to  what  we  call  "natural  causes."  But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  a  distinction  made 
between  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence, 
and  extraordinary  actions  of  God,  which  are  de- 
nominated signs :  so,  although  the  conception  of 
a  miracle  may  not  have  been  clear,  there  was  still 
the  idea  of  it. 

Miracle  in  the  Early  Church.  —  The  Christian 
theologian  and  apologist  strongly  emphasized  the 
miraculous  in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  claimed  its  continuance  "in  the 
church.  So  Irenseus  boasts  of  the  wide  spread 
of  the  gift  of  miracles  among  Christians.  But 
at  a  later  period  the  great  difference  between  the 
unusual  events  happening  in  the  church,  which 
were  still  in  the  line  of  natural  powers,  and  the 
really  miraculous  events  in  the  apostolic  age, 
was  recognized  by  the  church  teachers :  and 
Augustine  particularly  calls  attention  to  it  as  a 
wise  providential  arrangement;  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wide  spread  of  Christianity,  there 
was  no  further  need  of  the  miraculous  to  awaken 
faith,  and  the  commonness  of  miracles  would 
weaken  their  irnpressiveness  (De  civ.  Dei,  22,  8; 
De  utilit.  cred.,  10 ;  De  vera  Jielig.,  25).  Augustine, 
however,  held  firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  miraculous  powers,  and  that  on  the  ground  of 
personal  experience.  Later  still,  when  Catholi- 
cism had  settled  its  idea  of  "  saintship,"  miracles 
were  a  prerequisite  to  canonization.  At  the  same 
time,  the  possibility  of  similar  actions  being  per- 
formed by  heathens  and  atheists,  through  demo- 
niac agency,  w7as  granted.  By  distinguishing 
between  the  latter  and  the  genuine  divine  mira- 
cles, the  ethical  value  of  both  was  determined. 
Far  higher  than  the  miracle  which  affected  the 
body,  such  men  as  Augustine  and  Origen  put  that 
which  affected  the  soul,  —  the  miracle  of  grace, 
whereby  the  soul  was  healed,  and  its  eyes  opened. 

With  the  apologetic  use  of  miracles  began  the 
discussion  as  to  their  nature.  Origen  explains 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  God  in  exter- 
nal nature  by  supposing  it  in  accordance  with 
the  higher,  ideal  divine  order,  but  at  the  same 
time  depreciates  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  phenomenal  world.  Augustine  says  that  a 
"  miracle  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  to  what 
we  know  of  nature"  (De  cio.  Dei,  21,  8;  Contra 
Faust,  26,  3).  As  the  context  in  these  quotations 
respectively  shows  ("  the  will  of  the  creator  is  the 
nature  of  each  created  thing,"  and,  "  for  whatever 
is  done  by  Him  who  appoints  all  natural  order 
and  measure  and  proportion,  must  be  natural  in 
every  case"),  Augustine  conceives  of  "nature" 
as  entirely  under  the  control  of  God.  God  can, 
therefore,  do  in  it  precisely  as  he  pleases. 

Miracle  among  the  Schoolmen.  —  The  schoolmen 
more  sharply  define  a  miracle  in  relation  to  nature. 
Thus  Thomas  Aquinas  :  "  A  miracle  is  something 
out  of  the  order  of  nature"  (Summ.,  p.  1,  qu. 
110,  art.  4).  But  they  do  not  advance  substan- 
tially beyond  Augustine  and  Origen  in  determin- 
ing whether  and  how  far  such  a  divine  action 
conflicts  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus denies  that  God  can  do  any  thing  against 
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nature,  but  asserts  that  God  has  implanted  the 
possibility  of  miracles  in  the  very  nature  of 
things;  cf.  Neander  [Torrey's  trans.,  vol.  iv.  470 
sqq.].  This  is  the  most  peculiar  idea  which  the 
schoolmen  contributed  to  the  subject.  They 
emphasize  the  ethical  importance  of  miracles. 
They  also  distinguish  between  miracles  and  won- 
ders ;  attributing  the  latter  to  human  or  demonia- 
cal use  of  natural  powers,  either  unknown,  or  used 
in  strange,  unexpected  ways.  The  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  powers  led  to  their  search,  and 
hence  the  rise  of  magic. 

Luther's  Treatment  of  the  Miracle.  —  Luther 
loved  to  think  of  the  apparently  chance  events  of 
our  lives  as  being  wrought  by  angelic  ministra- 
tions, both  good  or  bad.  He  set  no  limits  to  this 
angelic  agency;  yet  he  recognized  an  order  in 
nature,  according  to  which  God  worked  in  pro- 
ducing these  results.  He  saw  a  greater  miracle 
in  the  growth  of  the  wheat  than  in  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  He  assigned  to  the  mira- 
cles of  Holy  Writ  their  place  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  revelation ;  but,  now  that  Christ 
has  come,  he  asserted  that  miracles  were  no  more 
needed,  and  therefore  maintained  that  papal  mira- 
cles were  either  fraudulent  or  devilish.  Like 
Origen  and  Augustine,  he  put  spiritual  miracles 
far  above  the  physical. 

The  Older  Protestant  Theologians  have  nothing 
especial  to  contribute  to  the  doctrine  of  miracles. 
They  merely  define  a  miracle  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  and  advance  no  farther  the  solution  of 
the  problem  how  an  event  which  is  contrary  to 
the  visible  can  yet  be  in  accordance  with  the 
invisible  order  of  nature.  To  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  be  the  true  church,  because  it 
still  possessed  miraculous  powers,  they  replied, 
that  the  time  of  miracles  was  past,  that  those 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  were  false,  and 
that  the  Protestant  Church  had  greater  miracles 
in  its  amazing  success. 

The  Socinians  and  Arminians  were  equally 
strong  in  maintaining  that  God  revealed  himself 
in  nature  by  means  of  supernatural  works.  Gro- 
tius,  the  great  Arminian  theologian,  made  the 
miraculous  the  corner-stone  of  his  defence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

But  opposition  to  this  extreme  emphasis  of  the 
miraculous  set  in,  partly  from  anti-Christian 
philosophical,  and  partly  from  so-called  "  ration- 
al," considerations.  Leibnitz  has  a  place  for  mira- 
cles in  his  system  of  philosophy.  He  defines 
them  as  events  inexplicable  by  natural  causes. 
He  affirms  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  neces- 
sary and  eternal,  like  logical  and  metaphysical 
truths  ;  rather,  God  can  for  his  own  purposes 
exempt  the  creature  from  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  and  do  something  which  natural  laws  of 
themselves  never  could  do.  Finally  he  puts  the 
miraculous  in  the  divine  plan,  and  makes  it  part 
of  the  pre-established  harmony.  But  he  fails  to 
assign  to  the  miraculous  its  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  God  in  history. 

Spinoza,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  philosophical  attack  upon  the 
possibility  of  miracles  (Tract,  theol.  polit.,  cap.  vi.). 
He  declared  that  nature  with  her  laws,  and  the 
contents  of  the  will,  intelligence,  and  nature  of 
God,  are  identical :  hence  God  cannot  work  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  because  that  would 


be  working  against  himself.    He  therefore  denies 
any  interference  on  God's  part  with  nature. 

The  English  Deists  attacked  the  belief  in  mira- 
cles in  another  way.  They  separated  God  so  far 
from  all  human  and  mundane  affairs,  that  a  reve- 
lation and  a  miracle  are  alike  unthinkable.  It 
was,  however,  Hume  who  gave  the  most  momen- 
tous and  destructive  blow  at  miracles,  when,  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  empirical  philosophy,  he 
contended  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  a  miracle.  Bearing  in  mind  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  operations  and  the  commonness  of 
deception,  unintentional  and  intentional,  it  will 
be  perceived,  he  said,  that  the  only  persons  who 
can  give  valid  testimony  to  a  miracle  are  those 
who  have  never  deceived  or  been  deceived.  But 
the  persons  who  are  brought  forward  to  testify  do 
not  belong  to  that  category.  Therefore  miracles 
remain  unproved. 

In  Germany,  the  early  Rationalists  followed  the 
English  Deists  in  separating  God  from  the  world, 
and  declared  that  such  a  union  as  a  miracle  im- 
plied was  detracting  to  both.  On  the  principles 
of  Kant  (Relig.  innerh.  d.  Grenzen,  etc.  2.  Stuck, 
end),  that  it  was  culpable  moral  superstition  to 
grant  authority  to  the  law  of  duty  written  upon 
our  hearts,  only  when  it  is  attested  by  miracles, 
the  Rationalists  declared  that  a  belief  in  miracles 
wrought  the  most  serious  mischief  to  true  virtue, 
and  impaired  the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law. 
While  willing  to  grant  abstractly  that  miracles 
were  possible,  since  they  might  be  wrought  by 
powers,  and  in  accordance  with  laws  in  nature, 
of  which  we  know  nought,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Rationalists  believed  such  powers  were  never 
exercised. 

Schleiermacher,  later  on,  endeavored  to  do  away 
with  the  miraculous,  in  the  interest,  however,  of 
piety  and  religion.  In  his  Christllche  Glaube, 
§  14,  he  first  of  all  contests  the  apologetic  value 
of  miracles.  He  argues,  that  although  it  is  true, 
that,  because  of  the  subjective  inclination  of  his 
religious  nature,  man  expects  peculiar  and  more 
decided  effects  upon  nature  with  each  new  stage 
of  development  of  his  religious  life,  still,  piety 
never  truly  produced  the  necessity. 

The  modern  opponents  of  miracles  claim  that 
the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  belief  in 
them  impossible,  but  they  limit  their  attention 
to  the  material  phenomena  which  science  has 
brought  them.  They  also  fall  back  upon  Hume's 
idea,  and  insist,  that  since  miracles  are  contrary 
to  all  human  experience,  while  human  fallibility 
and  liability  to  deception  is  part  of  universal  ex- 
perience, therefore  miracles  cannot  be  proved  on 
human  testimony. 

Spinoza  sought  to  explain  the  recorded  miracle 
by  natural  causes ;  the  Deists  would  treat  them 
as  allegories;  the  Naturalists  hesitated  not  to 
declare  the  record  a  mixture  of  self-deception  and 
fraud ;  the  Rationalists  claimed  the  so-called  mira- 
cle-workers had  not  intended  these  actions  should 
be  described  as  miracles,  but  the  recorders,  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  their  times,  had  put  them 
in  that  shape ;  and  finally  the  idea  found  currency 
that  they  were  myths.     See  Mythical  Theory. 

In  the  modern  believing  school  of  Twesten, 
Nitzsch,  and  others,  miracles  are  accepted  and 
defended  as  part  of  the  divine  order  of  things. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  assigned  to  a  different 
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position  in  Christian  apologetics ;  not  being  made 
the  principal  argument,  as  by  Grotius.  These 
believing  theologians  lay  due  stress  upon  the  sci- 
entific determination  of  the  uniformity  of  natural 
operations,  but  maintain  that  there  still  is  room 
for  miracles  as  part  of  the  order  of  divine  revela- 
tion. But  the  question  remains,  how  far  the 
true  idea  of  a  miracle  enters  at  all  into  their 
conception. 

There  are  scholars  who  deny  miracles  in  gen- 
eral, and  yet  make  an  apparent  exception  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  who,  as  they  say,  by  reason  of  his 
lofty  moral  character,  possessed  extraordinary 
power  over  natural  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  who  defend  miracles  seem  really  to  put 
them  on  the  level  of  natural  events  ;  because  the 
higher  law,  according  to  which,  as  they  claim, 
miracles  proceed,  is  itself  a  law  of  nature.  But 
in  truth  there  are  miracles  which  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  ground  of  laws  inherent  in 
nature :  they  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  divine  direct  action  upon  nature.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  our  spiritual  nature  is  acted 
upon  by  the  personal  God,  and  that  in  this  way 
God  revealed  himself  in  Bible  times,  agreeably 
to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  the  age. 

Before  the  last  word  can  be  spoken  upon  mira- 
cles, some  definite  idea  must  be  attached  to  the 
phrase  "natural  laws."  It  will  require  a  more 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  than  the 
scientists  are  inclined  to  give  it,  before  such  an 
idea  can  be  defined ;  for  much  more  than  material 
nature  must  be  studied. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived 
why  miracles  can  no  longer  form  the  foundation, 
or  even  the  starting-point,  of  the  Christian  apolo- 
gy. No  matter  how  well  attested  these  biblical 
miracles  may  be,  they  will  not  be  believed  by 
those  who  have  no  Christian  faith.  Miracles  form 
part  of  Christianity,  and  must  be  taken  along 
with  it. 

Lit.  —  Julius  Muller  :  Disputatio  de  miracu- 
lorum  Jesu  Christi  natura  et  necessitate,  1839,  1841 ; 
Julius  Kostlin  :  De  miraculorum,  quce  Christus 
et  primi  ejus  discipuli  fecerunt,  natura  et  ratione, 
Breslau,  1860;  [Wardlaw  :  On  Miracles,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852  ;  Trench  :  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Lon- 
don, 1846,  10th  ed.,  1874  (often  reprinted); 
Bushnell  :  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  New 
York,  1858  ;  McCosh  :  The  Supernatural  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Natural,  London,  1862  ;  Mozley  :  Eight 
Lectures  on  Miracles,  Bampton  Lectures  of  1865, 
London,  1865,  5th  ed.,  1880,  reprint  from  3d  ed., 
New  York,  1878 ;  G.  P.  Fisher  :  Supernatural 
Orirjin  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1865,  enlarged 
ed.,  1877,  pp.  471-514 ;  Duke  of  Argyll  :  Reign 
oj Law,  London,  1866;  Belcher:  Our  Lord's 
Miracles  of  Healing  considered,  Introd.  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  London,  1872;  Steinmeyer  : 
Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1875 :  W  M.  Taylor  :  The  Gospel  Miracles  in 
their  Relations  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  New  York, 
•188O.  On  ecclesiastical  miracles,  see  especially, 
Cardinal  Newman  :  Two  Essays  on  Biblical  and 
on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  London,  1843,  3d  ed., 
1873.  See,  also,  A.  R.  Wallace  :  On  Miracles 
and  Modern  Spiritualism,  London,  1876,  new  ed., 
1881].  JULIUS   KOSTLIN. 

MIRANDULA,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  b.  at  Mi- 
randula,  Feb.  24,  1463 ;  d.  in  Florence,  Nov.  17, 


1494.  In  1477  he  entered  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna to  study  canon  law  ;  and  from  1479  to  I486 
he  visited  all  the  great  universities  of  Europe, 
studying  theology  and  philosophy,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  Cabala,  and  Averrhoes.  In  1487  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  issued  nine  hundred  theses, 
referring  to  every  branch  of  knowledge  {De  omni 
re  scibili,  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
Conclusiones  philosophical,  cabalislicce,  et  theologicce), 
challenging  all  the  scholars  of  Europe  to  come  to 
Rome  and  dispute  with  him.  The  motive  of  this 
vain-glorious  bravado  of  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  was  not  simply  to  flaunt  his  own  eru- 
dition, which,  however,  was  immense.  He  had 
the  idea,  that,  as  truth  is  one,  science  must  also 
be  one  ;  that  it  must  be  possible  to  establish  a 
unity,  not  only  between  the  different  spheres  of 
truth,  religion,  and  philosophy,  but  also  between 
the  individual  forms  of  science,  —  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  For  this  idea  he  labored  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  but  without  being  equal 
to  the  task.  His  theses  are  often  very  confused. 
They  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  curia,  and  the 
disputation  was  interdicted.  Disgusted,  Miran- 
dula  left  Rome.  He  first  visited  France,  and 
then  settled  at  Florence  as  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  circle  which  gathered  around  Lorenzo  di 
Medici.  In  1493  he  was  relieved  by  a  papal 
breve  from  the  odor  of  heresy  which  hovered 
about  him.  His  Heptaplus,  a  work  on  the  crea- 
tion, and  De  Enle  et  Uno,  an  attempt  of  reconcil- 
ing Plato  and  Aristotle,  caused  no  offence.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
ascetic  practices.  His  estates  of  Mirandula  and 
Concordia  he  transferred  to  his  nephew,  and  his 
personal  property  he  gave  to  the  poor.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Basel, 
1601.  See  Dreydorft  :  Das  System  des  Miran- 
dula, Marburg,  1858;  W-  H.  Pater:  Studies  in 
the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  London  and  New 
York,  1873.  clemens  Petersen. 

MISERERE  (have  mercy)  denotes  a  musical 
prayer,  with  text  from  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Psalms.  At  occasions  of  penitence,  at 
funerals,  and  at  the  services  during  Passion  Week, 
it  forms  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  Besides  its  regular  Gregorian  melody, 
it  has  been  set  to  music  by  a  number  of  the  great- 
est composers.  The  most  impressive  melody,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Gregorio  Allegri  (1590-1640), 
always  used  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week. 

MISHNA  (doctrine)  is  the  text  to  which  the 
Gemara  is  the  commentary;  and  both  together 
form  the  Talmud.     See  Talmud. 

MISSA.     See  Mass. 

MISSA.  —  Missa  Catechumenorum  and  Missa 
Fidelium  denote  the  two  parts  of  the  divine  ser- 
vice of  the  primitive  church,  from  the  latter  of 
which,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
catechumens  were  excluded.  —  Missa  Praesancti- 
ficatorum.  As  consecrations  were  considered 
feasts,  they  were  forbidden  throughout  _  Lent, 
except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and,  in  th« 
Roman  Church,  also  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Eve.  Hence  those  who  wished  to  take  the  com- 
munion on  those  days  received  previously  conse- 
crated, pre-sanctified  elements.  —  Missa  Sicca, 
a  mass  without  any  consecration  or  communion, 
is  not  heard  of  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
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MISSAL  (Liber  Missalis,  or  Missale),  an  office- 
book  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church ;  contains 
the  Liturgy  of  the  mass.  The  earliest  appearance 
of  this  kind  of  books,  the  Libri  Sacramentorum, 
or  Sacramenlaria,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Gela- 
sius  I. ;  the  latest  development,  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when,  on  the  instance  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  a  complete  revision  -was  undertaken. 
Editions  of  the  Missal  in  the  original  Latin  have 
often  been  published,  e.g.,  Paris,  1739,  and  Berlin, 
1841 ;  and  The  Roman  Missal  for  the  use  of  the 
laity,  containing  the  masses  appointed  to  be  said 
throughout  the  year,  appeared  in  London  [n.d.]. 
See  also  E.  F.  Robertson  :  The  Roman  Liturgy 
and  Devout  Catholic's  Companion,  Edinburgh,  1792; 
and  art.  Mass. 

MISSION,  among  Roman  Catholics  and  Ritual- 
ists, is  a  term  for  revival  meeting's,  -wherein  the 
priest  preaches  upon  the  most  vital  and  stirring 
themes.  By  direct  address,  animated  music,  and 
fervent  prayers,  interest  is  awakened  in  spiritual 
things.     Such  services  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

MISSION,  Inner.     See  Inner  Mission. 

MISSION-SCHOOLS.  (1)  Institutions  for  the 
training  of  missionaries ;  several  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  (Barmen,  Bremen,  Berlin,  Basel). 
They  are  usual  in  connection  with  the  chief  mis- 
sion stations  in  foreign  lands.  (2)  Schools  in  poor 
districts  in  city  or  town,  supported  by  gifts ;  de- 
signed to  reach  with  the  gospel  an  outlying  class. 
In  connection  are  various  benevolent  agencies. 

MISSIONS,  Protestant,  among  the  Heathen. 
I.  INTRODUCTOR  Y.  —  Christianity  is  through 
and  through  a  missionary  religion.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  of  the  New  Testament  struck  its  roots 
in  the  Old  Testament  (against  Max  Miiller :  Lec- 
ture on  Missions,  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Dec.  3,  1873)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  also,  Christ 
came  to  fulfil.  The  missionary  spirit  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  gospel.  All  men 
stand  in  need  of  salvation.  God  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  gospel  must  therefore  be  proclaimed 
to  all  nations.  This  great  truth  Christ  embodied 
in  his  last  command  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  But 
more  than  this :  missionary  activity  is  the  vital 
law  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  outgoings 
of  the  missionary  spirit  have  a  healthful  and 
strengthening  effect  upon  the  Church  itself,  as 
the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years  plainly 
shows. 

The  most  intense  and  burning  missionary  spirit 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age.  In  this  period  of 
its  first  love,  the  whole  Church  was  a  missionary 
organization ;  and,  although  the  number  of  the 
missionaries  was  not  large,  their  enthusiasm  was 
all-controlling,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  con- 
gregations was  vigorous.  The  missionaries  fol- 
lowed the  public  roads  which  God  himself  had 
laid  out,  and  occupied  the  stations  which  his  hand 
had  indicated.  In  this  divine  preparation  lies 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  results  of  missionary  activity.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  century  there  were,  perhaps, 
200,000  Christians;  at  the  close  of  the  third, 
6,000,000,  or  one  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  Roman  Empire.  (See  Warneck : 
D.  apostol.  u.  d.  moderne  Mission,  pp.  47  sqq.) 
The  Christianization  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
world  was  not  accomplished  till  after  Christianity 


had  been  made  the  State  religion,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century.  National  Christianity- 
has  been  characterized  as  a  misfortune.  In  some 
respects  it  undoubtedly  was.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  Christ's  last  command  was  to  "  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19  • 
compare  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  Luke  xxiv.  47,  Rom.  xi. 
25).  Nor  may  we  forget  that  the  Christianization 
of  the  nations  is  not  attainable  without  a  certain 
measure  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional powers.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  modern  missionary 
effort,  as  in  the  case  of  Madagascar,  and  will  be 
confirmed  when  the  emperor  of  Japan  or  of  China 
accepts  Christianity,  or  the  British  Government 
in  India  forsakes  its  attitude  of  neutrality  in 
matters  of  religion ;  which  they  will  do  as  soon 
as  the  percentage  of  Christians  in  these  lands 
becomes  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  safe  and 
politic.  The  conversion  of  individuals  comes 
first,  and  is  preparatory ;  but  the  Christianization 
of  peoples  as  such  follows  properly  and  neces- 
sarily. There  are  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
missionary  effort :  (1)  The  despatch  of  missiona- 
ries and  the  conversion  of  detached  individuals ; 

(2)  The  organization  of  the  native  forces;   and 

(3)  The  conversion  of  the  masses. 

Without  going  into  a  description  of  the  missions 
of  the  apostolic  age  and  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that, 
while  the  methods  they  used  for  the  Christianiza- 
tion of  the  heathen  nations  were  largely  mechan- 
ical, they  did  not  lack  men  of  apostolic  fervor. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  deal  with  rude 
and  barbarous  nations ;  while  the  missions  of 
early  Christianity  were  among  cultivated  peoples. 
Nor  may  we  forget  that  the  standard  of  spiritual 
knowledge  is  far  higher  to-day  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  false  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  is  to  blame,  if  we  find  armies 
following  the  steps  of  the  missionaries,  and  prose- 
lyting orders  of  monks  and  princes  taking  the 
place  of  congregations  filled  with  the  spirit,  and 
prosecuting  the  work,  of  missions. 

By  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  mis- 
sionary activity  in  the  Church  had  ceased.  All 
Europe,  except  Lapland  and  a  part  of  Spain,  was 
nominally  Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
hammedanism had  made  spoil  of  the  Christian 
congregations  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  An  extensive  missionary  field  still  existed 
when  the  Reformation  was  effected. 

II.  HISTORY  1.  The  Period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation—  The  discovery  of  America  in  1492 
was  the  occasion  for  renewed  missionary  activity 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  which  again  fell 
into  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  his  Ecclesiastes  sice  de  ratione  concionandi, 
Erasmus  at  once  sharply  criticised  this  method  of 
evangelization,  and  strongly  urged  upon  his  con- 
temporaries the  duty  of  carrying  on  missions. 
Luther  with  great  emphasis  denounced  the  world- 
ly methods  of  prosecuting  missions,  but  did  not, 
as  Plitt  (Kurze  Gesch.  d.  lutherischen  Mission)  and 
others  affirm,  definitely  urge  the  despatch  of  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen.  Nowhere  can  a  fair  in- 
ference be  drawn,  from  his  writings  or  sermons, 
that  the  thought  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen  was 
in  his  mind.  In  spite  of  Ostertag,  Plitt,  and  Kal- 
kar,  who  agree  in  asserting  that  Luther  employed 
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every  opportunity  that  a  text  afforded  him  of 
urging  the  destitution  of  the  heathen  and  Turks, 
and  the  despatch  of  preachers  to  them,  we  must 
affirm  that  the  great  Reformer  failed  to  appreciate 
the  missionary  obligations  of  the  Church.  [See 
art,  Jews,  Missions  amongst  the.]  What  is 
true  of  Luther  may  also  be  said  of  Calvin,  who, 
in  his  comment  on  the  great  missionary  command- 
ment (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  does  not  speak  a  word 
about  the  present  duty  of  the  Church  to  the 
heathen.  The  Reformers  were  powerful  mission- 
aries within  the  limits  of  the  Church ;  but,  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  world,  they  did  not  think. 

This  defect  has  been  explained  on  the  ground 
of  the  heathenism  in  the  Church,  which  was 
sufficient  to  engage  all  the  thought  and  energies 
of  the  Reformers.  A  better  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  so  far  as  Luther  is  concerned,  in  his 
eschatalogical  views.  He  regarded  the  world  as 
near  its  dissolution ;  and  therefore  he  exclaims, 
"  Let  the  Turks  believe  and  live  as  they  choose, 
just  as  the  Pope  and  other  false  Christians  are 
allowed  to  live."  It  was  his  energetic  purpose  to 
save  "the  Turks,  Heathen,  and  Jews  "  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  lands.  Another  important 
consideration,  not  to  he  forgotten,  is,  that  the 
Protestant  churches  were  not  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  heathen  world,  while  the  Roman- 
Catholic  churches  were.  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
that  time  had  the  hegemony  of  the  seas  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
Jesuits  developed  an  immense  missionary  activity. 

From  this  review  of  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation we  draw  two  inferences  :  (1)  A  church 
may  have  a  vigorous  spiritual  life,  and  yet  not 
prosecute  missionary  activity ;  and  (2)  A  church 
may  be  active  in  missionary  operations,  and  yet 
spiritually  dead.  This  history  further  teaches, 
that  there  are  two  conditions  of  true  missionary 
activity,  —  spiritual  vitality  and  geographical 
openings.  The  latter  were  not  offered  to  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  Protestant  missions. 
This  is  proved  by  two  enterprises  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  —  the  mission  to  the  Lapps,  inaugurated 
by  Gustav  Vasa  of  Sweden  in  1559,  which  did 
not  bring  forth  fruit  till  much  later;  and  the 
colony  established  by  Durand  de  Villegaignon  in 
Brazil,  1555.  This  movement  of  French  Protes- 
tants was  commended  by  Coligny.  Villegaignon 
even  wrote  to  Calvin  for  Reformed  preachers. 
Two  ministers,  12  other  Swiss,  and  300  Frenchmen 
went  out.  But  Villegaignon,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  returned  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
drove  them  out  of  the  colony.  The  majority  re- 
turned to  Europe  on  a  miserable  vessel ;  and,  of 
the  five  that  remained,  three  suffered  death  for 
their  faith. 

2.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  —  The  state 
of  affairs  was  far  more  unfavorable  for  Protestant 
missions  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  had 
been  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  Germany.  [It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  true  of  England  and  the  Neth- 
erlands.] The  Thirty- Years'  War,  and  the  un- 
fruitful theological  conflicts  about  orthodoxy  in 
Germany,  kept  out  all  thoughts  of  practical  mis- 
sionary work.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  star 
shines  out  here  and  there  from  the  dark  heavens. 
Seven  jurists   of    Liibeck   bound   themselves   to 


obedience  to  the  missionary  mandate,  and  more 
especially  to  promote  the  revival  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  East.  One  of  them,  Peter  Hei- 
ling,  actually  went  forth  in  1632  from  Paris  to 
Abyssinia,  where  he  arrived  in  1634  or  1635,  and 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Amchar 
language.  The  first  to  make  a  stirring  appeal  to 
the  German  Church  was  Ernst  von  Welz,  who  in 
1664  published  two  works.  The  one  bore  the 
title,  A  Christian  and  Cordial  Call  to  all  Orthodox 
Christians  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  concerning 
a  Special  Society  by  ivhic'h,  with  Divine  Help,  our 
Evangelical  Religion  may  be  diffused.  The  other 
bore  a  similar  title.  In  the  former,  three  ques- 
tions were  proposed :  (1)  Is  it  right  for  us  Chris- 
tians to  monopolize  the  gospel  ?  (2)  Is  it  right 
that  we  have  so  many  students  of  theology  among 
us,  and  do  not  urge  them  to  labor  in  other  parts 
of  the  vineyard?  (3)  Is  it  right  that  we  spend 
so  much  money  in  luxuries  upon  ourselves,  and 
hitherto  have  not  thought  of  contributing  any 
thing  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel?  Welz 
wrote  still  another  tractate,  in  which  he  urges  the 
establishment  at  every  university  of  a  faculty  of 
missions  {Collegium  de  propaganda  fide),  and" the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  three  departments, 
—  Oriental  languages,  the  methods  of  converting 
the  heathen,  and  geography.  But  these  appeals 
went  unheeded;  and,  after  receiving  ordination 
at  Zwolle  in  Holland,  he  set  apart  36,000  marks 
($9,000)  for  missions,  and  went  to  Dutch  Guinea, 
where  he  soon  died.  Welz's  pure  motives,  enthu- 
siasm, and  sacrifice  of  his  property,  assure  him  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  missions. 

Hawemann  (Christianismi  Luminaria  Magna,  p. 
588),  Dannhauer,  Christian  Scriver,  and  Spener  in 
earnest  words  reminded  the  Church  of  Germany 
of  its  duty  to  the  heathen  ;  but  Ursinus,  who  de- 
clared the  project  of  Welz  visionary,  was  followed 
by  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  great  Leibnitz, 
however,  was  moved  with  missionary  ideas,  des- 
ignated (partly  in  a  scientific  interest)  China  as 
a  suitable  field  whither  Lutheran  missionaries 
ought  to  go,  and  even  incorporated  these  thoughts 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  (July,  1700). 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  hegemony  of 
the  seas  passed  into  the  hands  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark.  Thus  a  door  was  opened  to 
heathen  peoples.  The  Dutch,  who  deprived  the 
Portuguese  of  nearly  all  their  East  Indian  colo- 
nies, developed  a  decided  missionary  activity. 
One  of  the  avowed  aims  of  the  East  Indian  Han- 
delsmaatschappij ,  chartered  in  1602,  was  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  The  history  of  these 
early  Dutch  missions  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored ;  but  we  know  that  unevangelical  means 
were  soon  employed,  as  in  Ceylon,  where  the 
Dutch  governor  made  the  tenure  of  even  the 
lowest  governmental  positions,  and  even  the  gov- 
ernmental protection,  conditional  upon  signing 
the  Helvetic  Confession.  Thousands  pressed  to 
baptism,  which  was  denied  to  no  one  who  could 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
300,000  — yea,  according  to  Brown,  by  1722,  424,- 
392  —  Singalese  had  been  baptized.  The  same 
measures  were  employed  in  Java,  where  100,000 
received  baptism.  Professor  Walaus  of  Leyden 
sought  by  his  missionary  institute  (founded   in 
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1622,  which  collapsed  after  the  despatch  of  twelve 
students)  to  develop  a  real  missionary  interest,  as 
also  did  Heurnius,  in  his  Admonitio  de  legatione 
ad  Indos  capessenda  (1618),  and  Hoverbeek  of 
Utrecht,  by  various  writings,  —  Summa  controver- 
siarum  cum  gentilities,  Judaeis,  Muhammedanis  et 
Papistis,  1659 ;  De  convertendis  et  convincendis 
Judaeis,  1665,  etc.  There  were  some  faithful 
workers  on  the  mission-fields,  but  the  result  of 
the  missions  was  only  a  nominal  Christianity. 
The  Dutch  also  carried  on  a  mission  for  a  while 
in  Brazil,  where  the  West  Indian  Company  (found- 
ed 1621)  established  a  trading-port.  Moritz  of 
Nassau-Siegen,  who  went  out  as  governor  in  1636, 
sent  back  for  eight  ministers,  who  were  to  divide 
their  time  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives. 
Two  of  these  (Doriflarius  and  Davilus)  translated 
the  Catechism ;  and  some  Indians  were  baptized, 
and  schools  planted.  But  the  missionary  opera- 
tions came  to  a  close  by  the  cessation  of  the 
colony  in  1667 

In  England  the  political  and  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  missionary  operations  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  The  Puritans  who 
emigrated  to  New  England  made  some  effort  in 
this  direction.  [The  charter  granted  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  1628  expressed 
the  hope  that  "  the  colony  would  win  the  natives 
of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind ;  "  and  the 
colonial  seal  bore  the  impression  of  an  Indian, 
with  a  label  in  his  mouth  bearing  the  words, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us."  In  1646  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  passed  an  act  encouraging 
missions  among  the  Indians.]  The  pious  John 
Eliot  (see  Eliot)  devoted  (1646)  his  life  to  this 
work  (see  Fritschel :  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Missionen 
Nordamerikas  im  17.  u.  18.  JaJirh.),  and  gave  to 
the  Indian  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. His  example  was  followed  by  others, 
among  whom  the  Mayhews  have  an  honorable 
prominence.  These  were  the  first  missions  to  be 
carried  on  by  Protestants  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  permanent  value.  Sermons  were 
preached,  and  instruction  given,  in  the  Indian 
languages,  congregations  organized,  and  natives 
trained  for  the  ministry.  Up  to  1680,  14  well- 
organized  congregations  had  been  established, 
with  1,100  members.  In  1644  a  petition  was 
handed  to  the  Long  Parliament  by  seventy  cler- 
gymen, asking  that  something  be  done  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  In  1648  Parliament  sent  a  circular  to 
the  churches,  calling  for  gifts  to  missions.  One 
result  of  this  movement  was  the  organization  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England,  of  whose  history,  however,  hardly 
any  thing  is  known.  It  was  presumably  the 
mother  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  established  in  1701, 
with  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  established  in  1698,  stood  in  close 
relations.  Both  these  societies,  however,  during 
the  first  century  of  their  existence,  were  more 
concerned  for  the  colonists  than  for  the  heathen. 

Cromwell  made  a  bold  proposition  in  regard  to 
missions.  He  proposed  that  a  society  (Congrega- 
tio  de  propaganda  fide)  should  be  formed,  with 
seven  directors  and  four  secretaries,  drawing  their 


salaries  from  the  State,  and  the  world  divided  into 
four  districts.  Although  this  plan  was  not  exe- 
cuted, it  attests  the  awaking  interest  in  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  several 
individual  enterprises:  such  as  the  departure  of 
Oxenbridge,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  to  Surinam ; 
the  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Malay  by  Pro- 
fessor Hyde  of  Oxford,  and  of  Grotius'  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  into  Arabic  by  Pococke ; 
and  the  appeal  of  Humphrey  Prideaux  to  Dr. 
Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  found  an 
institute  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 

Denmark  manifested  no  missionary  concern  in 
this  century.  It  had  established  colonies  in  the 
East  Indies  in  1620,  and  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1672,  and  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  In  this  it  resembled 
Germany,  and  followed  Germany  in  forgetting  to 
send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Its  orthodoxy 
was  a  barren  tree.  It  remained  for  the  pietistic 
circles,  in  contrast  to  the  strict  orthodox  circles  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  to  arouse  it  to 
a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  heathen. 

3.  The  Eighteenth  Century,  —  The  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Protestant  missions.  In  1705 
Liitken,  the  court  preacher  at  Copenhagen,  who 
had  for  seventeen  years  been  in  Berlin,  and  stood 
in  friendly  relations  with  Spener,  and  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  Francke,  was  appointed  by 
the  Danish  king,  Frederick  IV.,  to  secure  foreign 
missionaries.  Two  pietists,  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliit- 
schau,  students  of  theology,  were  recommended 
to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Danish  king, 
and  sent  to  Tranquebar,  India.  The  king  pro- 
vided for  their  support,  and  in  1714  a  Danish 
Collegium  de  cursu  evangelii  promovendi  was  organ- 
ized. But,  in  spite  of  these  things,  the  affairs  of 
the  Tranquebar  mission  were  conducted  from 
Halle  ;  and  the  main  leader  was  August  Hermann 
Francke.  This  godly  man  seems  to  have  gotten 
his  first  missionary  impulse  from  Leibnitz  (see 
Kramer:  Life  of  Francke),  and  was  the  author  of 
that  remarkable  missionary  tractate,  Pharus  mis- 
sionis  evangelicce,  in  which  he  urges  Frederick  of 
Prussia  to  take  up  the  work  of  converting  the 
heathen,  especially  the  Chinese.  As  the  principal 
representative  of  the  pietistic  movement,  next  to 
Spener,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House 
at  Halle,  he  was  providentially  fitted  to  induce  a 
spirit  of  devotion  in  young  missionaries,  and  to 
develop  a  missionary  constituency  at  home.  With- 
out Francke,  the  Danish  mission  would  soon  have 
collapsed.  He  was  the  first  to  edit,  from  1710 
on,  regular  missionary  reports.  In  one  word, 
Halle  was  the  centre  of  the  Tranquebar  mission ; 
and  the  first  real  missionary  hymn,  that  of  Bo- 
gatzky,  was  written  under  this  influence,  —  Wacli 
auf  du  Geist  der  ersten  Zeugen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  orthodox  party  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  movement ;  the  Wittenberg  faculty  call- 
ing the  missionaries  "false  prophets; "  and  others, 
even  Neumeister,  the  author  of  Jesus  nimmt  d. 
Sunder  an,  declaring  missions  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  Tranquebar  mission  continued  to  do  effi- 
cient work  until  the  close  of  the  century,  when 
rationalism  at  home  undermined  its  roots.  The 
English  missionary  societies,  and,  later,  the  Leip- 
zig society,  became  its  heirs  Its  most  prominent 
workers  were  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz,  and  the 
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visible  results  were  the  conversion  of  40,000  souls. 
(See  Germann  :  Ziegenbalg  unci  Plutschau,  and  the 
art.  Schwartz.) 

Denmark  also  directed  its  attention  to  Lapland 
and  Greenland.  The  self-denying  Thomas  von 
Westen  made  three  missionary  tours  to  Lapland 
(1716-22).  Hans  Egede  is  the  real  apostle  of 
Greenland,  where  he  spent  fifteen  years  with  his 
family.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries.  In  this  lat- 
ter enterprise  he  was  not  successful ;  but  there  were 
others  to  take  up  his  labors,  — ■  the  United  Breth- 
ren of  Herrnhut,  to  whose  missions  we  now  turn. 

In  1731  Zinzendorf  visited  Copenhagen,  and 
was  induced  by  what  he  saw  to  carry  out  the 
missionary  thoughts  a  previous  visit  to  Ziegenbalg 
and  Halle  had  started.  A  negro  returned  with 
him  to  Herrnhut,  and  begged  the  Brethren  to 
send  the  gospel  to  his  fellows  in  St.  Thomas. 
Members  of  the  community  at  once  offered  them- 
selves for  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies.  On 
Aug.  21,  1732,  Dober  and  David  Nitzschmann, 
each  with  eighteen  marks  for  travelling  expenses, 
started  for  St.  Thomas;  and  in  January,  1733, 
Matthew  and  Christian  Stach,  for  Greenland. 
The  first  Greenlander,  Cajarnak,  was  baptized 
March  30, 1739.  Other  missionaries  were  rapidly 
despatched,  —  to  St.  Croix,  1734  (where  ten  in  a 
short  time  became  victims  to  the  climate)  ;  Suri- 
nam, 1735 ;  Guinea  and  Cape  Colony,  1737 ;  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  1740 ;  Jamaica,  1754 ; 
Antigua,  1756  ;  Barbadoes,  1765 ;  Labrador,  1770 ; 
St.  Kitt's,  1777;  Mosquito  Coast,  1848;  Australia, 
1849;  the  Himalayan  region,  1853;  Demerara, 
1878.  Up  to  1750,  or  in  twenty  years,  the  United 
Brethren  of  Herrnhut  had  established  more  mis- 
sions than  the  combined  Protestant  Church  in 
two  hundred  years.  The  salvation  of  the  heathen 
lay,  day  and  night,  upon  the  heart  of  Zinzendorf. 
Herrnhut  became  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  missionary  church  par  excel- 
lence. (See  Rbmer :  D.  Missionsicerk  d.  evang. 
Brihlergemeinde,  2d  ed.,  1881.)  The  Moravian 
missionaries  started  out  with  the  motto,  "Venture 
in  faith."  They  were  uneducated,  but  their 
humility  and  fidelity  gradually  overcame  all  the 
prejudices  against  "the  illiterate  laymen."  They 
were  enjoined  to  practise  rigid  economy,  and  to 
labor  with  their  hands.  They  were  to  use  only 
spiritual  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of 
individuals.  The  United  Brethren  have  sent  out 
(up  to  April,  1882)  2,212  missionaries  (male  and 
female),  of  whom  604  are  still  laboring,  327  of 
whom  are  men  (Riickblick  auf  unsere  150  jahrige 
Missionsarbeit,  Herrnhut,  1882).  In  1882  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Moravian  missions  was  appropri- 
ately celebrated  in  Herrnhut,  and  all  the  various 
Moravian  churches  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  See  Thompson  :  Moravian  Missions, 
N.Y.,  1882. 

Unfortunately,  the  example  of  the  Moravians 
was  not  at  once  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  responsibility  for  this 
neglect  lies  with  the  rationalism  and  the  deism 
which  undermined  the  faith  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. In  rationalistic  soil,  missions  have  not 
flourished,  and  never  will.  Germany  was  more 
active  in  this  century  than  other  countries,  and 
no  other  country  can  show  such  noble  workers  as 
Francke  and  Zinzendorf.     In  Holland,  the  duty 


of  missionary  effort  was  forgotten.  In  England, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  1701,  but  it  dragged 
on  a  sluggish  existence  till  the  opening  of  this 
century.  It  did  very  little  for  the  Indians  and 
negroes  of  America.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  did  somewhat  better.  Col- 
lections were  taken  up  for  it  at  court,  and  George 
I.  showed  his  interest  by  writing  a  cordial  letter 
to  Ziegenbalg  and  Grtindler  (Sherring :  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  India,  pp.  9,  13).  In  Edin- 
burgh, a  Scotch  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  1709,  and  also  a  Cor- 
poration for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England.  They  sent  a  few  missionaries  to 
the  Indians,  and  amongst  those  sent  by  the  former 
society  was  the  godly  aud  devoted  David  Brainerd. 
[Jonathan  Edwards  also  labored  among  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.]  With  the  grand  opportunities 
afforded  by  its  Colonies,  and  domination  on  the 
seas,  England  did  next  to  nothing,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  missions.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  low  state  of  religion  and  the 
influence  of  the  deistic  movement.  Never  were 
such  elegant  moral  sermons  preached,  and  never 
had  immorality  reached  so  high  a  point.  It  was 
with  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  faith  in  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  that  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  begotten. 

4.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  —  The  great 
religious  revival,  starting  with  the  labors  of  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  gave  the  impulse  to  recent 
modern  missions.  God  was  opening  the  doors  to 
the  nations,  and  the  period  had  dawned  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  missionary  era.  Not  only  had 
Cook's  voyages  and  discoveries  aroused  an  intense 
interest  in  the  lands  and  peoples  across  the  sea, 
but  the  missionary  societies  found  in  them  an 
argument  to  which  they  could  appeal.  Since 
that  time,  down  to  Stanley's  journeys  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  missions  and  geographical  dis- 
covery have  stood  in  closest  connection;  and  we 
may  say,  with  Livingstone,  "  The  close  of  the 
geographical  discovery  is  the  beginning  of  the 
missionary  enterprise."  To  this  consideration 
we  must  add  the  remarkable  progress  in  inven- 
tions, and  the  facilities  of  commerce,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  Finally, 
the  national  conscience  of  England  began  to  be 
aroused.  The  charter  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, as  given  by  William  in  1698,  and  renewed 
by  Anne  in  1702,  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
a  minister  at  every  military  station  and  factory, 
and  that  he  should  learn  the  native  language, 
and  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of 
the  natives  in  the  Christian  religion.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  chaplains  to  India  did  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  natives ;  nor  would  the 
officials  of  the  company  have  tolerated  it.  The 
first  storm  against  the  corruption  of  the  East 
India  Company  rose  in  1783.  In  1793  Parliament 
passed  laws  requiring  it  to  institute  measures 
which  would  result  in  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. But  the  project  of  sending  out  missiona- 
ries was  even  then  declared  to  be  the  most  ex- 
travagant, mad,  useless,  and  dangerous  project 
that  had  ever  been  conceived.  The  more  intem- 
perate, however,  the  company  became,  and  the 
more  reckless  their  treatment  of  the  missionaries, 
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the  more  determined  became  the  conflict  at  home, 
until,  in  1813,  the  door  was  finally  opened  to  mis- 
sionary operations  in  India  by  a  parliamentary 
decree.  (See  India.)  The  new  missionary  interest 
of  England  was  communicated  to  Germany;  al- 
though at  first  all  the  official  organs  of  the  Church 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to  missions,  so  that  not  the 
Church  as  a  body,  but  detached  Christian  circles, 
took  up  the  matter.  Independent  societies  were 
formed,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
the  orders  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  may 
be  looked  upon,  unless  all  signs  are  deceptive,  as 
a  divine  preparation  for  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation of  the  future.  We  now  turn  to  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  several  missionary  so- 
cieties, and,  first  of  all,  to  England.  This  history 
forms  one  of  the  most  refreshing  episodes  in  the 
annals  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  for  it  is  ani- 
mated with  enthusiastic  faith,  fraternal  love,  a 
childlike  spirit  of  joy,  heroic  courage,  pious 
prayerfulness,  and  a  holy  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

English  Societies.  —  The  Baptist  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen  was 
formed  in  Kettering,  Oct.  2,  1792,  by  a  small 
company,  including  Andrew  Fuller  and  William 
Carey  the  cobbler,  to  whose  suggestion  the  meet- 
ing is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Carey  had  previ- 
ously published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Obligation  of 
Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Heathen ;  and  on  May  31,  1792,  preached  his  fa- 
mous missionary  sermon  at  Nottingham  on  Isa. 
liv.  2,  in  which  he  urged  the  convention  to  expect 
great  things  and  to  attempt  great  things.  Carey 
himself  was  the  first  missionary  of  this  society, 
and  Fuller  its  first  and  most  energetic  secretary. 
Carey  went  to  India,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
Marshman,  Ward,  and  other  laborers.  In  1809 
the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Bengalee 
was  accomplished,  and  printed  at  the  Baptist 
printing-press  at  Serampore.  In  1814  this  society 
employed  14  European  and  28  native  missiona- 
ries, and  had  500  Indian  converts.  It  undertook 
new  missions  in  Ceylon  in  1812 ;  Jamaica,  1813  ; 
Western  Africa,  1840 ;  China,  1859 ;  and  Japan. 
Statistics  for  1881 :  Missionaries  supported  by  the 
Board,  95 ;  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches, 
61 ;  evangelists,  258 ;  members,  38,397 ;  income, 
£60,275.  Its  offices  are  19  Castle  Street,  London, 
E.C.  ;  organ,  The  Missionary  Herald.  (See  Un- 
derbill: Christian  Missions  in  the  East  and  West 
in  Connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  arts.  Carey,  Marshman,  etc.)  The  Gen- 
eral Baptists  organized  their  missionary  society 
in  1817,  and  now  employ  6  missionaries  in  India; 
organ,  Missionary  Observer. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
Sept.  21,  1795.  On  the  three  following  days,  six 
solemn  services  were  held  in  the  churches  of 
London.  It  comprised  dissenters  of  the  various 
denominations,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  had  among  its  incorporators 
laymen,  as  well  as  clergymen.  Soon  after  its 
organization,  the  society  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Independents.  The  South  Sea  Islands 
were  settled  upon  as  the  first  field  of  operations ; 
and  29  men  were  sent  out,  among  whom  4  were 
ministers.  The  ship  "Duff"  was  purchased ;  and 
on  March  4,  1797,  she  dropped  anchor  off  Tahiti. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  this  mission  was  carried 
on  to  a  glorious  success,  under  the  leadership  of 


John  Williams.  (See  Fiji  Islands,  Friendlt 
Islands,  Williams,  etc.)  The  society  estab- 
lished other  stations  in  Southern  Africa  in  1798 
(see  Livingstone,  etc.),  India  in  1805,  China  in 
1807  (see  Morrison,  etc.),  British  Guinea  and  the 
West  Indies,  1821,  Madagascar,  1818  (see  Mada- 
gascar), and  many  of  the  Polynesian  islands. 
Statistics  for  1882 :  English  missionaries,  142  ;  na- 
tive ordained  ministers,  369 ;  native  preachers, 
4,826;  church-members,  99,382;  boys'  schools, 
1,458;  scholars,  69,418;  girls' schools,  331 ;  schol- 
ars, 12,751;  income,  £116,012;  organ,  The  Chroni- 
cle of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Its  offices 
are  in  Blomfield  Street,  London. 

The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the 
East  was  founded  April  12,  1799,  by  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  movement  was 
earnestly  supported  by  Wilberforce.  In  1812  it 
changed  its  name  to  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  Africa  and  the  East.  By  1825  it  had 
sent  out  96  missionaries,  of  whom  28  were  Ger- 
man, and  32  English  clergymen :  the  rest  were 
laymen.  In  1815  it  founded  the  Missionary  Semi- 
nary at  Islington,  which  had,  up  to  1878,  sent 
forth  420  missionaries.  Fourteen  of  the  society's 
missionaries  have  reached  the  honor  of  episcopal 
consecration,  among  whom  is  one  native,  Dr.  Crow- 
ther.  It  established  stations  in  Western  Africa 
(Rio  Pongas  and  Sierra  Leone)  in  1804 ;  India, 
1814;  New  Zealand,  1814 ;  Ceylon,  1818;  British 
America,  1823;  Eastern  Africa,  1843;  China, 
1845;  Mauritius,  1856 ;  Japan,  1869;  Persia,  1875; 
Victoria  Nyanza,  1876.  The  Sierra  Leone  Church, 
with  its  more  than  5,000  communicants,  is  now 
self-supporting.  Statistics  for  1882 :  European 
(male)  missionaries,  230 ;  native,  230  ;  native  lay- 
helpers,  2,569  male,  461  female ;  native  commu- 
nicants, 36,326  ;  schools,  1,617 ;  scholars,  68,647 ; 
income,  £221,136 ;  organ,  The  Church  Missionary 
Intelligencer  and  Record.  Its  offices  are  in  Salis- 
bury Square,  London.  This  society,  by  its  toler- 
ant and  fraternal  Christian  spirit,  has  the  con- 
fidence and  hearty  moral  support  of  all  Christian 
denominations. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (S.  P.  G.),  founded  in  1701, 
began  a  new  life  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  the  representative 
of  the  High-Church  party  and  principles,  and 
prosecutes  the  work  of  establishing  new  bishop- 
rics with  great  zeal.  Feeling  itself  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Church  par  excellence,  it  has 
entered  territory  already  sufficiently  occupied  by 
other  societies,  and  has  thereby  caused  not  a  little 
trouble.  It  lays  great  stress  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  bishoprics.  It  has  opened  stations  in 
India  (1818),  Ceylon,  South  Africa  (1820),  the 
West  Indies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  (1839), 
Borneo  (1849),  British  Columbia  (1859),  China 
(1874),  Japan  (1873),  etc. ;  and  has  even  intruded 
into  Madagascar  (1864)  and  the  Fiji  Islands  (1879). 
The  report  of  the  society  does  not  give  separate 
statistics.  The  society,  perhaps,  has  20,000  native 
communicants,  under  the  care  of  250  missionaries; 
income  in  1881,  £134,979 ;  organ,  The  Mission 
Field.  Its  offices  are  19  Delahey  Street,  West- 
minster. 

The  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa 
stands  in  close  connection  with  the  S.  P.  G.,  and 
was  founded  in  1860.     Bishop  Mackenzie  was  con- 
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secrated  first  bishop  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  his  death  by  Dr.  Steere.  In  1881  this 
mission  had  5  priests  and  8  deacons  in  its  employ. 
(See  Rowley:  Twenty  Years  in  Central  Africa, 
being  the  Story  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  Lon- 
don, 1881.) 

Other  independent  missionary  societies  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  are,  The 
South-American  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
1844,  which  had  in  1881  an  income  of  £13,678, 
and  prosecutes  work  in  the  Falklands,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru, 
etc. ;  organ,  The  South- American  Missionary  Mag- 
azine. Its  offices  are  at  11  Sergeants'  Inn,  Lon- 
don. The  Moslem  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
in  1861.  Its  secretary  seems  to  be  its  only  mis- 
sionary. 

The  Methodists  have,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history,  had  an  intense  missionary  spirit. 
Thomas  Coke,  in  1786,  was  the  first  director  of 
their  foreign  missions  ;  and  the  Methodists  estab- 
lished during  his  lifetime  stations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Western  Africa.  He  died  in  1814,  on 
his  way  to  Ceylon,  whither  he  was  going  to  estab- 
lish a  third  mission.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  was  formed  after  his  death  in 
1817,  and  opened  stations  in  Southern  Africa, 
1815,  India,  1817,  the  South  Seas  (Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Fiji  Islands),  1822,  China,  1831,  and 
also  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Malta. 
Its  work  in  Canada  and  British  America  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Canada  Wesleyan  Society, 
which  also  has  a  mission  in  Japan.  The  mis- 
sions in  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  now  likewise 
independent  of  the  mother-society.  Statistics  for 
1882  (including  Europe,  India,  China,  Africa, 
West  Indies) :  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 531;  other  helpers,  10,191;  church-members, 
89,349;  income  in  1881,  £152,935;  organ,  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices.  Its  offices  are  66 
Paternoster  Row,  London. 

The  Welsh  Calvinist  Methodist  Society  (1840) 
has  a  successful  mission  in  India,  with  66  con- 
gregations and  2,055  church-members  in  1881. 
The  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was 
founded  in  1843.  The  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches  Missionary  Society  (1856)  has  stations  in 
the  West  Indies.  China,  and  Africa,  with  16  mis- 
sionaries and  5,000 communicants.  The  Methodist 
New  Connection  Missionary  Society  (1860  ?)  has 
a  mission  in  China ;  employed  (in  1882)  5  Europe- 
an missionaries,  52  local  preachers,  and  numbered 
1,131  communicants;  income,  £4,829.  Its  office 
is  4  London-House  Yard,  London. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  founded  in  1855,  has  stations 
in  India,  China  (1856),  and  Formosa  (1865).  In 
1882  it  had  2,570  communicants,  and  employed 
17  clerical  and  4  medical  missionaries ;  income, 
£14,028 ;  organ,  The  Messenger  and  Missionary 
Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
Its  offices  are  7  East  India  Avenue,  London. 
The  Irish  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
began  its  existence  in  1840 ;  has  stations  in  India, 
China,  and  Spain,  and  in  1882  employed  10  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  and  numbered  about  300 .native 
communicants ;  income,  £9,984.  The  Friends'  For- 
eign Mission  Society  (1865)  prosecutes  missionary 
work  in  India,  Syria,  and  especially  Madagascar 
(3,250  church-members).     The  China  Inland  Mis- 


sion (1865),  employing  70  missionaries,  and  num- 
bering 1,000  communicants,  and  the  Congo  (or 
Livingstone)  Inland  Mission,  employing  14  mis- 
sionaries, are  undenominational:  In  addition  to 
these  organizations,  there  are  a  number  of  efficient 
ladies'  associations  in  England. 

Scotch  Societies.  —  The  Glasgow  and  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Societies  were  founded  in  1796, 
and  sent  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Col- 
ony, India,  and  Jamaica.  It  was  not  till  1824 
that  Dr.  Inglis  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  a  body  to  prosecute  missions. 
Its  first  missionary  was  Dr.  Duff  (see  Duff),  who 
went  to  India,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Wilson, 
Mitchell,  and  others.  These  missionaries  ad- 
dressed themselves  more  particularly  to  the  work 
of  education.  At  the  Disruption,  in  1843,  two 
societies  ensued.  The  missionaries  in  India,  how- 
ever, united  with  the  Free  Church  ;  but  the  mis- 
sionary property  went  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  latter  soon  sent  fresh  missionaries  to  India 
(1845),  and  has  established  stations  in  Eastern 
Africa  (1876)  and  China  (1877).  In  close  con- 
nection with  it  stands  the  Ladies'  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Female  Education  in  India. 
The  organ  of  the  Established  Church's  missions 
is  The  Church  of  Scotland  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Record.  Much  more  extensive  has  been 
the  work  of  the  Free  Church.  Besides  its  Indian 
stations,  it  has  established  missions  in  Southern 
Africa,  among  the  Kafirs  (1844)  and  Zulus  (1867), 
in  the  New  Hebrides  (1848),  Syria  (1872),  Lake 
Nyassa,  Africa  (Livingstonia  mission)  (1881). 
Statistics  for  1882 :  Ordained  European  missiona- 
ries, 38;  ordained  native  missionaries,  11;  medi- 
cal missionaries,  9 ;  other  European  helpers,  26 ; 
native,  313 ;  communicants,  4,271 ;  income,  £29,- 
587.  The  Ladies'  Society  for  Female  Education 
in  India  and  South  Africa  is  connected  with  the 
Free  Church;  organ,  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Monthly  Record.  Its  offices  are  in  Edinburgh.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  began 
operations  among  the  heathen  in  1835,  and  has 
missions  in  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica  and  Trini- 
dad), Kaffraria,  Spain,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Statistics  for  1882 :  Ordained  European  missiona- 
ries, 47 ;  ordained  native  missionaries,  16 ;  Euro- 
pean medical  missionaries,  5;  native  helpers,  320; 
European  zenana  agents  and  teachers,  17 ;  com- 
municants, 10,215;  day  schools,  182;  pupils,  10,- 
651;  income  in  1881,  £33,816;  organ,  The  Mis- 
sionary Record  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

American  Societies.  —  The  churches  of  North 
America,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  were  inter- 
ested, in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  work  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  It  is  charac- 
teristic that  the  modern  missionary  movement  in 
the  United  States  started  in  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing,—Andover  Seminary.  The  first  and  main 
mover  was  Samuel  J.  Mills  (see  art.),  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  missionary  subjects  while  a 
student  at  Williams  College.  At  Andover  Semi- 
nary, he,  together  with  Hall,  Judson,  Newell,  and 
Nott,  formed  a  missionary  society,  and  with  three 
of  them  presented  to  the  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts Proper,  convened  at  Bradford,  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  missions.  The  result  was  the  found- 
ing, on  June  29,  1810,  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.^  This 
organization  at  first  proposed  a  union  with  the 
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London  Missionary  Society,  but  the  idea  was 
abandoned;  and  in  1812  the  first  missionaries  were 
sent  to  India, — Judson,  Rice,  etc.  The  former 
became  a  Baptist,  and  went  to  Burmah.  The 
mission  was  ultimately  established  in  Bombay 
(1813)  and  Ceylon  (1816).  The  Board  began  its 
mission  to  the  Indians  in  1818 ;  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  1820;  in  Palestine,  by  the  despatch  of 
Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi  Parsons,  in  1818;  Turkey, 
1822;  Zululand,  1835;  South  China,  1847;  Micro- 
nesia, 1852;  North  China,  1854;  Japan,  1869; 
Spain  and  Mexico,  1872 ;  Austria,  1873 ;  Central 
Africa,  1880.  Statistics  for  1882 .  American  or- 
dained missionaries,  164 ;  American  assistants, 
male  and  female,  392;  native  pastors,  148;  na- 
tive preachers,  438 ;  church-members,  19,755  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Sandwich  Islands) ;  high  schools 
and  seminaries,  63 ;  schools,  847 ;  whole  number 
of  pupils,  36,865;  income,  .$459,700,  of  which 
$110,000,  was  from  women's  societies.  The  Ha- 
waiian Evangelical  Association  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  carries  on  an  independent  mission  in  the 
Micronesian  Islands,  with  (in  1880)  40  stations 
and  2,904  adherents.  Since  1869  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  has  co-operated  with  the 
American  Board.  Its  organ  is  Life  and  Light  for 
Woman.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
of  the  Congregational  Church  carries  on  opera- 
tions among  the  Indians,  negroes,  and  Chinese  in 
America,  and  the  negroes  in  Western  Africa.  It 
employs  84  missionaries  and  180  teachers  in  the 
South,  and  8  missionaries  and  5  teachers  in  Afri- 
ca ;  organ,  The  American  Missionary.  Down  to  the 
year  1837,  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole 
supported  the  American  Board.  At  the  division 
of  the  church  at  that  time,  the  Old-School  body 
constituted  a  separate  Presbyterian  Board.  The 
New-School  body  continued  to  support  the  Ameri- 
can Board  until  the  re-union  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1870  ;  so  that  it  is 
now  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  Organ,  The  Missionary  Herald. 
Its  main  offices  are  at  1  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

The  Baptists,  at  their  General  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  (1814),  constituted  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union,  but  in  1845,  when  the  Baptists  of 
the  South  withdrew,  changed  the  name  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Society 
was  the  change  of  views,  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism, which  Judson  and  Rice  had  experienced  on 
their  way  to  India.  It  has  established  stations  in 
Burmah,  1813 ;  among  the  Karens  in  1828  (see 
art.)  ;  Assam,  1837  ;  India  (among  the  Telugus), 
1840;  Siam,  1833;  China,  1843;  Japan,  1872; 
Africa  (among  the  Bassos),  1880.  Statistics  in 
1882 :  American  missionaries,  181 ;  native  or- 
dained preachers,  190,  and  unordained  assistants, 
473 ;  church -members,  46,017 ;  income,  $352,000. 
The  society  also  prosecutes  missionary  work  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
with  94,879  church-members.  Organ,  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Magazine.  Its  principal  offices  are  in 
Boston.  There  are  three  women's  Baptist  mis- 
sionary societies,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco ;  organ,  The  Helping 
Hand,  Boston. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  began  missionary  ope- 
rations in  1833,  and  carry  on  a  mission  in  India, 
with  6  American  missionaries,  and  16  native  or- 


dained and  lay  preachers  (1882).  A  Woman's 
Society  co-operates  with  the  main  society,  and 
issues  a  bi-monthly,  The  Missionary  Helper.  The 
Southern  Baptists,  who  withdrew  in  1845,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slavery  question,  carry  on  missions 
in  Western  Africa  and  China,  with  7  missiona- 
ries. The  Seventh-day  Baptists  (1842)  have  a 
mission  in  China.  The  Baptist  Church  of  Canada 
began  missionary  operations  in  1866,  and  sup- 
ports 4  missionaries  among  the  Telugus  of  India, 
and  numbers  500  communicants. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  North,  at  the  re-union  in  1870,  united  in 
the  support  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  23  Centre  Street, 
New  York.  It  conducts  missions  in  Syria  (begun 
by  the  American  Board  in  1818),  Persia  and  In- 
dia (begun  by  the  American  Board  in  1836),  Siam 
(1840,  and  among  the  Laos,  1867),  Liberia  and 
Gaboon  in  Western  Africa  (1842),  China  (1844), 
Japan  (1859),  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Chili,, 
and  Brazil  (1856-59),  Mexico  (1872),  and  among 
ten  tribes  of  Indians.  Statistics  for  1882:  140 
American  missionaries ;  84  ordained  native,  and 
128  licentiate  native,  preachers;  240  American,, 
and  607  native,  female  missionaries ;  16,484  com- 
municants, and  20,064  scholars  in  its  schools; 
income,  $583,124;  organ,  The  Foreign  Missionary. 
There  co-operated  with  this  society  7  women's 
missionary  societies,  whose  contributions,  1870-71,. 
amounted  to  $7,327 ;  in  1881-82,  to  $178,180. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  South  formed  its 
missionary  society  in  1862,  and  conducts  missions 
among  the  Indians,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  China.  Statistics  for  1882 .-  Ordained 
American  missionaries,  20  ;  female  assistants,  26  ; 
medical  missionary,  1 ;  native  preachers,  13;  other 
native  helpers,  34 ;  day  schools,  20  ;  scholars,  500 ;: 
communicants,  1,505;  income  in  1881,  $69,309, 
$10,984  of  which  came  from  ladies'  missionary 
associations  ;  organ,  The  Missionary. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  has  estab- 
lished stations  in  Egypt  (1854)  and  India  (1855). 
Statistics  for  1882:  American  missionaries,  13; 
female  missionaries,  21 ;  ordained  native  mission- 
aries, 8;  other  helpers,  189;  communicants,  1,565; 
schools,  75;  scholars,  2,367;  income  in  1881, 
$77,872.  Its  offices  are  136  North  18th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States  began  missionary  operations  in  1859,  and 
have  6  missionaries  in  Syria. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  was  constituted  as  a 
separate  body  in  1858,  and  established  stations  in 
in  China  (1844),  India  (1854),  and  Japan  (1859). 
Statistics  for  1882 :  American  ordained  missiona- 
ries, 16;  assistant  missionaries,  24;  native  or- 
dained ministers,  13;  other  native  helpers,  147; 
day  schools,  95;  scholars,  2,340;  communicants, 
2,625 ;  income  in  1881,  $72,960,  of  which  $14,808 
came  through  the  Woman's  Board;  organ,  The 
Sower  and  Mission  Monthly.  Its  offices  are  in 
Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  is  represented 
by  1  missionary  in  India ;  and,  since  1880,  sup- 
ports 1  missionary  in  Japan. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian   Church  began 
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missionary  operations  in  1876,  and  has  7  ordained 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  and  in  Japan. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  has  mis- 
sionary stations  in  the  West  Indies,  India,  For- 
mosa, and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  employs  14 
missionaries. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church  North  came  into  existence  in  1819, 
and  has  established  stations  in  Liberia  (1833), 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  (1836),  China 
(1847),  Germany  (1849),  Scandinavia  (1853),  India 
(1856),  Japan  (1872),  Mexico  (1873).  Statistics 
of  1881 :  American  (male)  missionaries,  99  ;  na- 
tive ordained  preachers,  218  ;  native  unordained 
preachers,  463 ;  employed  by  the  Woman's  Board, 
39  American  and  199  native  helpers;  church- 
members,  28,127 ;  day  schools,  331 ;  day  scholars, 
11,161;  theological  seminaries,  8;  income,  $327,- 
327.  (See  J.  M.  Reid:  Missions  and  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  New 
York.)  Its  offices  are  at  805  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South  consti- 
tuted a  missionary  society  in  1845,  and  has  sta- 
tions among  the  Indians  and  in  China  (1848), 
Mexico  (1873),  Brazil  (1876).  Statistics  for  1882: 
15  American  ordained  missionaries ;  60  native 
ministers,  and  about  2,500  communicants;  in- 
come in  1881,  $103,741.  Its  offices  are  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The  United-Brethren  Church  organized  a  mis- 
sionary society  in  1853,  and  sustains  missions  in 
Germany  and  Africa. 

The  Evangelical  Association  prosecutes  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan,  with  4  missionaries,  and 
in  Germany.  In  Japan,  according  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Hartzler's  report  (Aug.  21,  1882),  the  mission  had 
51  native  members,  3  regular  preaching  places, 
4  Sunday  schools  with  15  officers  and  teachers 
and  117  scholars,  and  2  day  schools  with  72  schol- 
ars. The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in 
this  country  is  Rev.  Dr.  Wiest. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (1824)  has 
missions  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  Bermudas 
and  Japan;  employs  32  missionaries,  and  has  3,600 
communicants. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  was  constituted 
in  1821,  and  prosecutes  missionary  operations  in 
Greece,  Mexico,  Western  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
and  Hayti.  Statistics  for  1881 :  Native  commu- 
nicants, 2,304;  income,  $193,265.  Its  offices  are 
in  the  Bible  House,  New  York  ;  organ,  The  Spirit 
of  Missions. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  prosecute  missionary 
labors  in  India,  Turkey,  and  Australia. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  thus  far  done  little 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands. 
The  General  Synod  has  4  missionaries  in  India 
and  Western  Africa ;  the  General  Council,  3  in 
India  ;  the  Synodal  Conference  none. 

Continental  European  Societies.  —  Under  the 
unfruitful  sway  of  rationalism,  the  Danish  and 
Halle  mission  dried  up;  and  the  Moravians  must 
attribute  the  conservation  of  their  missions  to 
their  freedom  from  rationalism.  The  missionary 
revival  did  not  begin  till  thirty  years  ago.  In 
1880  they  were  laboring  at  99  stations,  with  143 
(male)  missionaries,  and  had  24,439  native  com- 
municants. 
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Before  the  organization  of  any  of  the  modern 
German  societies,  Father  Janicke  founded  with 
prayer  a  mission  school  in  Berlin,  which  flour- 
ished till  Janicke's  death,  in  1827,  and  furnished 
nearly  80  missionaries  to  the  English  societies. 
Income,  366,864  marks,  more  than  half  of  which 
came  from  foreign  lands. 

The  real  mother  of  the  German  societies  was 
the  Basel  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Pure  Doc- 
trine and  Piety,  founded  in  1780  (Die  deutsche 
Gesellschaft  zur  Bevbrderung  reiner  Lehre  und 
wahrer  Gottseligkeit),  which,  under  England's  lead, 
soon  took  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  and  through 
its  secretaries,  Blumhardt  and  Spittler,  established 
the  Basel  Missionary  School  in  1815.  This  insti- 
tution at  first  only  contemplated  the  training  of 
missionaries,  but  in  1822  determined  to  establish 
stations.  This  is  the  real  date  of  the  Basel  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  has  sent  missionaries  to  Per- 
sia (abandoned  in  1835),  West  Africa,  India,  and 
China,  and  labors  with  increasing  success.  Both 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  clergymen  are  employed. 
This  is  still  the  most  important  among  the  Ger- 
man societies,  and  employed  in  1880  115  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  6,739  communicants;  income, 
682,168  marks ;  organ,  Der  evangelische  Heiden- 
bote.  The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  1824,  in  response  to  a  call  of  ten  men  (Neander, 
Tholuck,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Von  Gerlach,  etc.). 
It  sent  out  its  first  missionaries  in  1834  to  South 
Africa,  where  in  1880  it  had  58  missionaries  and 
4,187  communicants.  Quite  recently  it  has  opened 
a  mission  in  China.  Income,  256,940  marks ; 
organ,  Berliner  M.-Berichte. 

The  Rhenish  Society  (Die  rheinische  Miss.- 
Gesellschafi)  was  formed  at  Elberfeld  in  1828 
(there  having  been  a  small  society  at  Barmen 
since  1818),  including  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Cologne, 
etc.  It  sent  out  4  missionaries  to  South  Africa 
in  1829,  and  since  to  Borneo  (1834),  China  (1846), 
Sumatra  (1862),  and  in  1880  had  60  missionaries 
and  7,000  communicants  ;  income,  304,779  marks; 
organ,  Berichte  der  rhein.  Mission.-Gesellschaft. 

The  North  German  society  (Die  norddeutsche 
Missions  gesellschaft)  was  formed  in  1836,  estab- 
lished a  missionary  institute  in  Hamburg,  1837. 
sent  missionaries  to  New  Zealand,  1842,  and 
Western  Africa,  1847,  where  the  mission  has 
been  carried  on  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  one- 
half  the  laborers  succumbing  to  fever.  In  1880 
it  had  11  missionaries  and  250  communicants, 
with  an  income  of  66,143  marks;  organ,  Mo- 
natsblatt  der  norddeutschen  M .-Gesellschaft.  Strict 
(Lutheran)  confessionalism  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  society,  as  well  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  of  Dres- 
den, removed  to  Leipzig  in  1846  (Die  eraug.- 
lutherische  Miss.-Gesellschaft).  A  missionary  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  in  1819,  at  Dresden,  to 
support  the  Basel  society.  It  declared  itself 
independent  in  1836,  after  having  established  a 
missionary  institute  in  1832.  The  late  Dr.  Graul, 
who  became  director  in  1844,  by  his  energy, 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  missionary  enthusiasm, 
won  the  support  of  a  large  Lutheran  constitu- 
ency for  the  society.  After  a  passing  work  in 
Australia,  it  became  heir  in  1840  to  as  much  oi 
the  old  Danish  and  Halle  mission  amongthe 
Tamils  as  the  English  had  not  already  inherited, 
and  has  now  21  missionaries  among  them,  and 
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4,500  communicants.  This  is  its  only  mission. 
Income  in  1880,  222,000  marks ;  organ,  Das 
evanq.-luth.  Misslonsblatt. 

The  year  1836  was  fruitful  in  the  formation 
of  German  missionary  societies.  Gossner,  who 
■dissented  from  his  Berlin  brethren  in  demanding 
a  higher  literary  standard  for  the  missionaries, 
and  who  held  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Paul  in  working  with  their  hands,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  began  an  independent  activity. 
Without  any  ostentation,  he  trained  young  arti- 
sans, until,  within  ten  years,  80  missionaries  were 
settled  in  Australia,  India,  North  America,  and 
Western  Africa,  who  had  graduated  from  his 
tuition.  Gossner  was  every  thing  in  his  society, 
and  pulled  harder  on  the  prayer-bell  than  on  the 
alms-bell  (mehr  die  Bet.- ah  die  Bettelglocke).  In 
the  second  decennium  he  sent  out  58  missionaries. 
At  his  death,  in  1858,  the  management  of  this 
society,  called  the  "  Gossner  Society,"  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee.  It  now  carries  6n 
operations  on  the  Ganges,  and  very  successfully 
among  the  Kohls.  Statistics  for  1880 :  Mission- 
aries, 21;  communicants,  8,000;  income,  166,920 
marks;  organ,  Die  Biene  auf  dem  Missionsfelde. 
(See  Dalton:  Johannes  Gossner.) 

The  Hermannsburg  Society  {Die  Hermanns- 
burger-Mission)  likewise  owes  its  origin  and  pecul- 
iarities to  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  one  man, 
the  pastor  at  Hermannsburg,  Ludwig  Harms  (see 
art.).  Harms  had  early  begun  to  co-operate  with 
the  North  German  Society ;  but,  on  the  impulse 
of  repeated  applications  from  the  sons  of  peasants 
for  missionary  training,  he  erected  a  missionary 
institute  in  1849,  and,  four  years  subsequently, 
sent  out  12  pupils  and  8  colonists  to  Southern 
Africa.  The  ship  for  their  voyage  was  constructed 
by  the  people  of  Hermannsburg  (an  inland  town) 
themselves.  It  was  Harms's  plan  to  station  mis- 
sionaries in  groups,  and  to  colonize  towns,  among 
the  heathen.  Hermannsburg,  in  Southern  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  results.  Statistics  in  1880 :  90  mis- 
sionaries, stationed  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand ;  communicants,  2,000 ;  income, 
288,386  marks ;  organ,  Hermannsburger  Missions- 
blatt. 

The  Pilgrim  Mission  of  St.  Chrischona  at  Basel 
is  a  missionary  institute  founded  in  1848,  and 
trains  up  missionaries  for  the  Mohammedans  and 
Oriental  churches.  In  1877  a  German  missionary 
institute  was  founded  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which  in  1880  despatched  2  missionaries  to  India ; 
income,  23,000  marks.  The  Knak  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1850)  has  charge  of  a  foundling 
and  orphan  house  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Ladies' 
Society  for  Female  Education  in  the  East  (1842) 
has  sent  out  18  female  laborers  to  India,  Palestine, 
and  South  Africa.  The  Jerusalem  Union,  founded 
in  18J5,  limits  its  activity  to  Bethlehem  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Kaiserswerth  Deaconnesses  Institute  has 
50  cisters  laboring  in  hospitals,  orphan-asylums, 
and  schools  in  the  East. 

In  17D7  the  Nederlandsclie  Z  endclinggenootscliap 
vor  voortplanling  en  becordering  ran  bet  Christendom 
bijzonder  onder  de  heidenen  was  organized  at 
Rotterdam.  The  principal  mover  was  Van  der 
Kemp.  The  first  missionary  was  despatched  in 
1813,  in  the  person  of  J.  Kam,  who  has  been  called 
the  ';  Apostle  of  the  Moluccas."  In  1810  a  mis- 
sionary seminary  was  founded  in  Berkel,  which 


was  removed  to  Rotterdam  in  1821.  The  society 
has  confined  its  operations  to  the  Celebes,  Am- 
boyna,  and  Java,  and  has  to-day  16  missionaries 
and  20,000  communicants ;  organ,  Maandberigt 
ran  het  Ned.  Zendelingg.  The  other  Dutch  socie- 
ties employ  about  30  missionaries  in  the  Dutch 
colonies,  but  have  not  been  very  efficient.  Among 
these  organizations  are  De  Doopgezinde  rereeni- 
gung  lot  bevordering  der  Evangelieverbreidunq  in 
de  Ned.  overzeesche  bezittingen  (1848),  Het  Jaca- 
Comite  (1854),  De  Utrechtsche  Zendelingscereeni- 
gung  (1859),  etc.  It  is  computed  that  the  Molucca 
Christians  number  40,000,  but  there  is  not  much 
vital  Christianity  among  them.  In  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  Dutch  missionary  societies,  it 
must  be  said  that  Holland,  which  has  been  made 
rich  by  her  colonies,  has  done  her  Christian  duty 
by  them  only  in  a  very  small  degree. 

In  France,  the  Socie'te  des  Missions  e'rangeliques 
was  organized  by  the  various  French  Protestant 
denominations  in  1S24,  and  has  23  missiona- 
ries in  South  Africa,  Senegambia,  and  Tahiti, 
and  4,000  communicants;  income,  220,000  francs ; 
organ,  Journal  des  Missions  e'rangeliques.  In  Den- 
mark, the  Danske  Missions  Selskap  was  formed  in 
1821,  and  supported  the  Basel  society  till  1864, 
when  it  established  an  independent  mission  in 
India,  and  put  itself  in  connection  witli  the  clergy 
of  Greenland.  There  are,  perhaps,  7,000  com- 
municants connected  with  the  Danish  missions 
to  Greenland.  In  Norw-ay,  the  Norske  Missions 
Selskap  zu  Starangar  was  organized  in  1842,  and 
has  15  missionaries  laboring  in  Zululand  (100 
communicants)  and  Madagascar  (1,200  communi- 
cants). In  Sweden,  the  Swenska  Missions-Salls- 
kapet  was  formed  in  1835.  In  1876  it  wras  turned 
over  to  the  State  Church  of  Sweden,  which  sup- 
ports some  missionaries  in  Zululand  and  among 
the  Tamils  in  India.  An  independent  society,  the 
Evangeliska  Fosterlands  Stiftelsen,  was  formed  in 
1856,  and  has  missionaries  in  Abyssinia.  In  all, 
Sweden  supports  about  12  missionaries.  A  mis- 
sionary society  was  organized  in  Finland,  1859, 
and  has  stations  in  Ovamboland,  Africa. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  may  be  re- 
garded as  approximately  correct,  and,  if  any 
thing,  rather  an  underestimate.  The  statistics 
do  not  include  women's  societies  as  separate 
organizations. 
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Great  Britain. 

21 

1,500 

345,000 

1,200,000 

$4,000,000 

North  America 

25 

700 

100,000 

350,000 

2,500,000 

Germany  and 
Switzerland     . 

9 

525 

59,000 

165,000 

600,000 

Other   European 
States . 

Total 

1G 

100 

23,200 

105,700 

250,000 

71 

2,825 

532,300 

1,880,700 

$7,350,000 

From  the  above  survey,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  ours  is;  a  missionary  age,  and  that  missionary 
activity  has  increased  as  the  century  has  pro- 
gressed. Missions  are  a  matter  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations. This  may  be  regarded  as  providential, 
and  perhaps  preparatory  for  the  Church  of   the 
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future.  The  churches  that  are  independent  of 
the  State  are  by  far  the  most  active  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  and  just  because  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  their  home  organization 
by  their  own  gifts.  The  methods  of  carrying  on 
missionary  operations  are,  on  the  whole,  consen- 
tient. All  Protestant  societies  are  agreed  that 
spiritual  agencies  must  be  employed  ;  and  in  this 
they  greatly  diverge  from  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  Missions  are  everywhere  the  mother  of 
the  school,  and  at  least  12,000  schools  owe  their 
origin  and  support  to  foreign  missionary  societies. 
During  the  century,  230  translations  of  the  Bible 
have  been  made,  at  least  70  of  which  were  in 
languages  theretofore  absolutely  without  a  litera- 
ture. The  literary  services  of  missionaries  to 
mission-lands  have  been  simply  immense.  (See 
Warneck :  D.  gegenseiligen  lieziehungen  zwischen 
d.modernen  Mission  und  Kultur.)  There  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  native  churches  should 
be  brought  up  as  soon  as  possible  to  self-support 
and  independence.  At  present  there  are  no  less 
than  25,000  native  helpers,  of  whom  at  least  1,500 
are  ordained  ministers  or  evangelists.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  had,  in  1882,  369  native 
ordained  missionaries;  the  American  Board,  148 
native  pastors,  438  native  preachers  and  catechists, 
and  1,055  native  school-teachers ;  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  (North),  84  native  ordained  pastors, 
128  licentiates,  and  607  lay-helpers.  Recently,  in- 
dustrial missions,  which  combine  preaching  with 
practical  instruction  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
have  been  organized  in  Central  Africa.  The 
medical  missions  are  also  doing  a  grand  work. 

III.  SURVEY  OF  THE  MISSION  FIELD.1 
North  America.  —  The  missions  in  Greenland  began 
■with  the  laborsof  Egede  in  1721,  and  the  Moravians 
in  1733.  Few  heathen  remain ;  but  the  Christians 
are  still  on  a  low  plane  of  Christian  living,  and 
not  till  within  the  past  ten  years  have  serious 
attempts  been  made  to  train  a  native  ministry. 
In  Labrador,  the  Moravians  established  a  mission 
in  1771,  and  1,260  Christians  are  the  reward  of 
their  toilsome  labors.  In  British  America  and 
Canada,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  the 
most  active,  and  has  five  dioceses,  —  Athabasca, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Moosonee,  and  Metla- 
katla.  It  began  its  work  in  1820,  and  has  11,500 
communicants  connected  with  its  missions.  In 
1839  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  entered 
the  same  field.  Its  work  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  three  classes 
who  properly  come  under  the  head  of  missionary 
subjects,  —  the  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Mormons. 
The  negroes  (see  art.)  do  not  properly  belong 
here,  as  they  are  American  citizens.  John  Eliot, 
the  Mayhews,  David  Brainerd,  and  others  la- 
bored with  fidelity  and  success  among  the  Indians. 
At  the  present  time  the  different  tribes  are  appor- 
tioned to  different  denominations,  which  have  the 
sole  right  of  prosecuting  religious  work  amongst 
them.  There  are,  perhaps,  25,000  Indian  com- 
municants in  the  different  churches.  For  the 
missions  among  the  Chinese  and  Mormons,  see 
those  articles. 


Th's  part  of  the  German  article  haB  been  more  abridged 
jnan  the  other  parts,  as  the  information  is  given,  even  at  greater 
Jength,  under  special  heads;  e.g.,  China,  Japan,  Tukkey, 
•tiji  Islands,  etc. 


In  the  West  Indies,  the  unexampled  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards  exterminated  the  aborigines,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  African  slaves.  In  1838 
England  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  her  colo- 
nies, and  the  example  has  been  recently  followed 
by  Spain.  The  population  of  the  West  Indies 
is  4,412,700,  of  whom  2,061,000  are  under  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Here,  again,  the  Moravians 
were  the  first  to  begin  missionary  operations 
(1732).  They  now  number,  on  eight  islands, 
36,800  Christians.  The  Methodists  followed  in 
1786,  at  Antigua,  and  have  to-day  41,000  commu- 
nicants. The  Baptists  came  next,  in  1813,  and 
have  in  Jamaica  23,000,  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  5,160,  church-members.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  also  carries  on  a 
very  important  work  in  five  dioceses.  It  has 
given  birth  to  an  independent  West  Indies'  Mis- 
sionary association,  which  has  sent  some  mission- 
aries to  Western  Africa.  The  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Missionary  Society,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  also  have 
missions  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  was  opened 
to  the  Protestant  churches  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  in  1867,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Protestant-Episcopal,  Methodist-Episcopal,  Con- 
gregational, and  Presbyterian  (Northern  and 
Southern)  churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
labors  of  the  missionaries  have  been  richly  re- 
warded (see  art.  Mexico).  In  Central  America, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Methodists,  have  stations  in  Honduras 
(4,000  Christians),  and  the  Moravians  on  the 
Mosquito  Coast  (1,080  Christians).  The  most 
hopeful  missionary  fields  in  South  America  are 
Brazil  and  Chili. 

The  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  Here  we 
see  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  The  American  Board  began  its  mission 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  London  Society  in 
1797  sent  missionaries  to  Tahiti  and  the  Friendly 
Islands.  The  work  in  Tahiti  has  passed  over  to 
the  French  Church,  which  has  more  than  6,000 
communicants.  The  apostle  of  many  of  the 
groups  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  was  John  Wil- 
liams. (See  Williams.)  The  Wesleyan  Church 
is  the  predominant  one  on  the  Samoan,  Tonga, 
and  Fiji  Islands,  where  a  most  remarkable  revo- 
lution has  taken  place,  transforming  cannibals 
into  church-going  and  school-attending  peoples. 
(See  Fiji  Islands.)  On  the  New  Caledonian, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the 
London,  several  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Dutch  societies,  and  the  S.  P  G.,  are  laboring. 
The  rude  populations  of  the  New  Hebrides  have 
at  last  become  accessible.  One  of  them,  Ero- 
manga,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
doms of  Williams  and  the  two  Gordons.  In  1881 
a  memorial  church  was  dedicated  on  the  island, 
and  three  sons  of  the  murderer  of  Williams  were 
present.  Aneytium  is  wholly  evangelized.  The 
Methodists  of  Sydney  entered  New  Britain  in 
1874,  with  some  helpers  from  the  Tonga  and  Fiji 
Islands.  Four  evangelists  have  been  murdered, 
but  converts  have  been  made.  To  New  Guinea 
two  missionaries  from  the  Gossner  Institute  were 
despatched  in  1855,  but  in  1871  the  London 
Society  began  the  active  prosecution  of  work. 
(See    Murray:    Forty    Years'    Mission -Work    in 
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Polynesia  and  New  Guinea,  London,  1876.)  Mis- 
sions in  New  Zealand  were  begun  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  1814,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Wesleyans  in  1822.  (See  New  Zealand.)  The 
aborigines  of  Australia  are  being  cared  for  by 
the  Moravian,  the  Hermannsburg,  Presbyterian, 
and  other  societies.  It  is  a  laborious  and  dis- 
couraging work  ;  but  about  1,000  have  been  won 
to  Christianity,  and  in  1881  the  missionary  schools 
among  them  received  the  prize  from  the  Austra- 
lian Government. 

Asia.  —  Beginning  with  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
we  find  that  very  little  has  been  done  on  Java 
(only  4,000  Christians)  and  Borneo,  where  four 
missionaries  and  three  of  their  wives  were  mur- 
dered in  1859.  The  work  at  Sumatra,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  twenty  years  by  the  Rhenish 
Society  is  more  hopeful ;  and  6,000  Christians  are 
gathered  into  14  congregations.  An  especially 
effective  work  has  been  carried  on,  since  1826,  on 
the  Celebes,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation is  under  Christian  influence.  On  the  way 
to  India  we  touch  upon  Ceylon,  with  a  population 
of  2,500,000.  The  Buddhists  here  are  in  the 
majority.  The  Dutch  Government  Christians, 
which  once  numbered  300,000,  have  pretty  much 
all  disappeared.  The  two  Church-of-England  so- 
cieties, the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  the  American 
Board,  number  about  25,000  native  Christians. 
It  is  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  that  the  exclu- 
sive bishop  of  Colombo  (S.  P.  G.)  has  his  diocese. 

In  India  we  tread  upon  the  most  important  and 
most  vigorously  cultivated  mission-field  of  the 
day.  More  than  650  missionaries,  belonging  to 
35  societies,  divide  the  territory  between  them. 
Recently  the  number  of  native  Christians  has 
grown  very  rapidly.  Fifty-eight  translations  of 
the  Bible  into  its  languages  have  been  made. 
Schools  have  been  planted,  until  they  have  an 
attendance  of  150,000.  Female  workers  are  begin- 
ning to  make  their  influence  tell  in  the  zenanas ; 
and  year  by  year  the  number  of  native  preachers 
and  teachers  is  increasing.     (See  art.  India.) 

In  Siam,  the  American  Baptists  and  Presbyte- 
rians have  missions ;  the  former  (in  1882)  with 
500  communicants,  the  latter  with  295  (includ- 
ing the  Laos). 

China,  in  which  the  London  Missionary  Society 
began  its  mission  in  1807,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  populous  empires  of  the  globe. 
It  has  now  Christian  churches,  with  20,000  com- 
municants, and  16  hospitals  manned  by  devoted 
American  and  English  medical  missionaries. 
Japan,  which  was  opened  to  commerce  by  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  scene  of  missionary 
operations  from  1859.  The  Americans  (Hep- 
burn, Verbeck)  were  the  first  to  occupy  the 
ground.  Hopeful  as  this  field  has  been  and  is, 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  adopting  the  ways  of  European  civil- 
ization, there  is  much  danger  ahead  from  the 
spread  of  materialistic  (Darwinism,  etc.)  views 
by  American  teachers  at  the  universities.  (See 
arts.  China  and  Japan.) 

In  the  Mohammedan  lands  of  Western  Asia 
and  Turkey,  the  missionaries  have,  in  spite  of 
guaranties  of  religious  freedom,  been  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
remainder  of  the  old  Christian  sects.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  is  the  most  active  in  the  countries  of 


Islam,  and  is  followed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Presbyterians.  In  Persia,  where 
Henry  Martyn  died  (1812),  the  gospel  has  a  firm 
foothold  at  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Tebriz,  and  Oroo- 
miah.  (See  art.  Persia).  The  missions  in  Syria 
(see  art.)  have  been  very  successful,  although  but 
few  Mohammedans  thus  far  have  been  baptized. 
The  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey 
are  likewise  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
Armenians  contribute  the  largest  number  of  con- 
verts. Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Beyrut,  etc.,  stands  a 
shining  lighthouse,  shedding  light  over  a  large 
area.     (See  Turkey.) 

Africa.  —  In  Northern  Africa,  missionary  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  with  some  success  by  the 
United  Presbyterians  among  the  Copts  in  Egypt, 
and  by  Miss  Whately  in  Cairo.  The  first  exten- 
sive African  mission-field  stretches  along  the 
western  coast,  from  Senegal  to  Gaboon,  from 
which  the  Baptists  and  the  Co.igo  inland  mission 
are  penetrating  towards  the  Livingstone,  or  Mid- 
dle Congo  River.  More  than  200  French,  Ameri- 
can, German,  English,  and  native  missionaries, 
belonging  to  15  societies,  are  laboring  here, 
amongst  peoples  deeply  sunk  in  heathenism,  and 
exposed  to  a  deadly  climate.  They  have  a  popu- 
lation of  90,000  under  their  immediate  care. 
Sierra  Leone,  populated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  by  freed  negroes,  is  now  an  independent 
diocese.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  18,860  under 
its  care  ;  the  Wesleyans,  17,098 ;  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Connection,  2,717,  etc.  (For  Liberia,  see 
special  article.)  On  the  Gold  Coast,  Wesleyan, 
Basel,  and  North  German  missionaries  are  labor- 
ing, the  first  with  6,038  communicants.  The 
Wesleyans  also  hold  Yoruba,  with  1,236  commu- 
nicants. The  Niger  mission  (begun  1857)  has 
been  successful  in  training  up  an  efficient  corps 
of  native  workers,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  colored  Bishop  Crowther.  The  Bihe  mission 
was  begun  by  the  American  Board  in  1880. 

In  Cape  Colony,  including  Kaffraria,  by  the 
government  census  of  1875  there  were  175,963 
colored  Protestant  Christians.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary and  the  Wesleyan  societies  have  been 
the  most  active  in  this  district.  The  states 
north  of  Cape  Colony  (Orange,  Transvaal,  Basuto- 
land)  were  first  opened  up  by  Moffat  (see  his 
Missionary  Labors  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa ,  and 
J.  E.  Carlyle  :  South  Africa  and  its  Mission  Fields^ 
London,  187S)  and  Livingstone  Different  Ameri- 
can and  European  societies  have  entered  into 
this  territory.  For  the  remarkable  history  of 
missionary  operations  in  Madagascar,  see  the 
special  article.  Eastern  Africa  was  opened  up  by 
Livingstone  ;  and  the  Church  Missionary  (1876), 
London  (1878),  and  the  Universities'  Mission 
societies  have  occupied  stations  at  Zanzibar,  and 
are  pressing  towards  the  great  lakes  in  the  heart 
of  Africa;  thus  following  the  footsteps,  and  an- 
swering the  appeals,  of  the  great  African  travellers, 
Livingstone  and  Stanley.  Central  Africa  at  the 
present  is  the  most  interesting  African  mission- 
ary-field. The  Scotch  have  two  stations  on  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  the  Church  of  England  at  Blantyre 
on  the  Shire  River.  The  London  Society,  after 
severe  sacrifices,  are  firmly  established  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
after  still  severer  trials,  on  Victoria  Nyanza. 
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We  close  this  hasty  survey  with  the  following 
table  from  Behm  and  Wagner,  1880:  — 


Countries. 

Population  of 
the  World. 

Protestants. 

Christians. 

Europe   .... 

Africa     .... 
America      .    .    . 
South  Seas .     .     . 

Total     .    .     . 

315,929,000 

834,707,000 

205,679,000 

95,577,000 

4,031,000 

75,124,000 
430,000  (?) 
740,000  ( ?) 
37,380,000 
1,544,000 

297,300,000 
11,926,000 

3,560,000 
75,735,000 

2,020,000 

1,455,923,000 

115,218,000 

390,541,000 

The  whole  number  of  Christians  (not  com- 
municants) connected  with  the  missionary  fields 
may  safely  be  calculated  at  2,000,000.  This 
seems  a  small  number  compared  with  the  un- 
christian population  of  the  world.  But  we  must 
remember,  that  we  are  still  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
modern  missionary  movement.  The  work  hith- 
erto done  has  been  preparatory.  Another  age  will 
reap  the  harvest.  We  must  remember  again,  that 
the  law  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  the  law  of  the  mustard-seed's  growth  now,  as 
much  as  ever  before.  And  once  more  we  must 
remember,  that  numbers  do  not  exhaust  the  re- 
sults of  modern  missionary  activity.  The  gospel 
has  had  a  wonderful  power  in  civilizing  and 
•educating  the  heathen  nations,  which  cannot  be 
•embodied  in  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  an  ideal  conception  of 
the  results  of  missions.  The  most  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  still  weak,  and  in  the  first  stages  of 
Christian  experience  and  morality.  It  will  take 
time  to  build  up  independent  native  churches. 

Lit. — Important  works  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
literature, of  missions  is  so  large,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  here  more  than  a  few  works  of  a 
general  character,  or  more  recent  publication. 
Special  works  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  litera- 
ture, under  the  names  of  countries  (as  Japan, 
Fiji  Islands)  and  missionaries  (as  Duff,  Liv- 
ingstone). Marshall  :  Christian  Missions,  their 
Agents  and  Results,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1863; 
Rufus  Anderson  :  Foreign  Missions,  their  Rela- 
tions and  Claims  (New  York,  1869),  History  of  the 
Missions  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (Boston,  1870),  To  the  Oriental  Churches 
<2  vols.,  Boston,  1872),  and  In  India  (Boston, 
1874)  ;  Miss  West  :  Romance  of  Missions,  or,  Life 
■and  Labor  in  the  Land  of  Ararat,  New  York,  1875; 
Miss  Yonge  :  Pioneers  and  Founders  in  the  Mission 
Field,  London,  1878 ;  Kalkar  :  Gesch.  d.  christ- 
Itchen  Mission  unter  d.  Heiden  (from  the  Swedish, 
a  good  survey),  Giitersloh,  1879;  T.  Smith:  Medi- 
eval Missions,  Edinburgh,  1880 ;  Christlieb  : 
Foreign  Missions  (an  excellent  survey  of  the  mis- 
sion-field), Boston,  1880 ;  Robert  Young:  Mod- 
em Missions,  London,  1881,  new  and  revised  ed., 
1882;  Mrs.  Pitman:  Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field, 
New  York,  1881;  T.  E.  Burkhardt:  Kleine  Mis- 
mnsbibliothek,  2d  ed.,  Bielefeld,  1881,  4  vols  ; 
Dobbins:  Foreign  Missionary  Manual ;  Dorches- 
ter :  The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress,  New  York, 
1881;  Thomas  Laurie:  Contributions  of  our  For- 
eign Missions  to  Science  and  Human  Weil-Being 
(the  Ely  vol.),  Boston,  1881;  Bainbridge:  Around 
the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions,  Boston, 
1882 ;  the  Reports  of  the  Liverpool,  Allahabad, 
and  other  missionary  conferences,  especially  the 


London  (Mildmay  Park)  Conference  of  1878,  Lon- 
don, 1879  ;  A.  C.  Thompson  :  Moravian  Missions, 
New  York,  1882.  The  Gospel  for  All  Lands,  a 
weekly  undenominational  periodical,  devoted  to 
missions,  is  published  in  New  York.  For  maps, 
see  Grundemann  :  Missions-Atlas  (with  an  ac- 
count of  missions),  Gotha,  1867;  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  Atlas.  A  good  general  history 
of  modern  missions  is  much  needed.  Newcomb's 
Cyclopcedia  of  Missions  (New  York,  1856)  is  good, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  for  general  information,  but 
does  not  contain  biographies  of  missionaries.  For 
Roman-Catholic  missions,  and  missions  among 
the  Jews,  see  Propaganda,  and  Jews,  Missions 
amongst  the.  gustav  warneck. 

[The  editors  have  in  some  cases  supplemented 
this  article,  as  in  the  literature,  and  incorporated 
the  most  recent  statistics  from  American  and 
English  sources.] 

MITE,  the  rendering,  in  the  Authorized  and 
Revised  Versions,  of  ^enrov,  a  very  small  coin  of 
bronze  or  copper,  equal  in  value  to  a  little  more 
than  one  mill,  but  in  Christ's  time  to  only  half 
a  mill. 

MITRE  is  used  in  the  Old-Testament  version 
as  the  name  of  the  head-dress  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  and  generally  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
head-dress  worn  on  solemn  occasions  by  the  pope, 
the  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
or  coronet,  from  which  arise,  in  front  and  back, 
two  tall,  tongue-shaped  flaps,  referring  to  the 
" cloven-tongues  "  of  the  first  Pentecost.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Rome ;  but  no  certain  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  before  the  ninth  century :  in 
the  fourteenth  it  was  generally  used  throughout 
the  West.  It  is  always  made  of  costly  materials, 
embroidered,  and  often  studded  with  precious 
stones. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES.     See  Marriage. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE,  the  happy  expression  in 
the  Authorized  Version  for  the  riff-raff  who  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  38), 
and,  later,  the  returning  exiles  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xiii.  3).  They  may  have  been,  in  some  cases, 
allied  to  true  Israelite  families. 

MIZ'PAH,  or  MIZ'PEH  (watch-tower),  was  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. — I.  The 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (Judg.  xi.  29),  probably  identi- 
cal with  Ramath-mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26)  and 
Ramoth-gilead  (1  Kings  iv.  13),  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Jebel  Osh'a,  "Mount  of 
Hosea,"  three  miles  north-west  of  Ramoth-gilead. 
Here  Jacob  and  Laban  set  up  a  heap  of  stones 
as  a  landmark  between  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  23,  25, 
48,  52),  and  here  Jephthah  was  met  by  his  daugh- 
ter (Judg.  xi.  34).— II.  The  Mizpah  of  Benja- 
min (Josh,  xviii.  26)  is  generally  identified  with 
the  modern  Neby  Samwil,  situated  on  a  peak 
three  thousand  and  six  feet  above  the  level  _  of 
the  sea,  and  affording  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  to  be  obtained  in  Southern  Palestine.  Here 
Saul  was  elected  king  (1  Sam.  x.  17-21),  and  here 
Gedaliah  was  murdered  (2  Kings  xxv.  23,  2o). 

MO'AB,  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  was  situ- 
ated along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan.  Rising  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  the  river,  it  is  mountainous  throughout, 
but  well  watered  and  fertile.    Not  on  1  y  cattle  were 
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raised  there  in  olden  times  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  but 
also  corn  and  fruit  and  wine  were  produced ;  and 
in  times  of  scarcity  the  Israelites  looked  to  Moab 
for  supply  (Ruth  i.  1,  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  7  sqq., 
where  the  richness  of  Moab  is  spoken  of).  In 
Isa.  xv.  1-6  several  cities  are  mentioned,  —  Hesh- 
bon,  Medeba,  Dibon,  Ar  of  Moab  on  the  Anion 
(at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  country),  Rabbath- 
Moab,  Kir-Moab,  Luhith,  and  Zoar. 

Both  with  respect  to  descent  and  with  respect 
to  language,  the  Moabites  were  closely  related  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Edomites 
on  the  other.  Chemosh  was  the  name  of  their 
national  god  (1  Kings  xi.  7,  33  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13). 
whence  they  were  often  called  "  the  people  of  Che- 
mosh" (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  46).  He  was 
worshipped  with  human  sacrifices  (Amos  ii.  1), 
especially  with  sacrifices  of  children  (2  Kings  iii. 
27).  Besides  him,  also  Baal-peor  was  worshipped 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxv.  3,  5 ;  Deut.  iv. 
3 ;  comp.  Hos.  ix.  10 ;  Ps.  cvi.  28)  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  gave  his  name  to  the  moun- 
tain Peor,  or  whether  he  assumed  his  surname 
from  that  mountain  as  the  principal  seat  of  his 
worship.  The  rites  of  his  worship  were  extremely 
licentious.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  Jerome 
states  in  his  Commentary  on  Isa.  xv.  2,  that  Che- 
mosh and  Baal-peor  were,  like  Baal  and  Moloch, 
simply  two  different  conceptions  of  the  same 
divinity.  However  that  may  be,  the  Moabitic 
worship  belonged  to  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
Chaldsean-Canaanitic  religion.  Chemosh  is  des- 
ignated as  an  abomination  (1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  The  people  themselves  were  addicted 
to  the  basest  sensuality.  Of  the  valor  and  war- 
like fortitude  of  the  Edomites,  there  is  not  the 
least  trace  among  them. 

The  Emim,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  were  subjugated  by  Chedorlaomer  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  ;  and  as,  after 
that  time,  they  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dying- 
out,  the  Moabites  may  not  have  experienced  any 
great  difficulties  when  settling  in  the  country.  It 
proved  more  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves there.  In  the  territory  north  of  the  Arnon, 
the  best  part  of  the  country,  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Amorites  under  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  28) ; 
and,  after  the  arrival  of  Israel  on  the  stage,  they 
underwent  the  same  fate  in  the  territory  south  of 
the  Arnon  (Num.  xxxii.  34  sqq.).  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  define  the  character  and  the  degree  of 
the  dependency  in  which  they  lived.  They  had 
their  own  kings.  They  were  among  Saul's  ene- 
mies. By  David  they  were  punished  with  great 
severity  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Moab 
is  my  wash-pot"  (Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii.  9).  When  the 
separation  into  two  kingdoms  took  place,  Moab 
followed  Israel,  and  King  Mesha  paid  a  tribute  of 
a  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  as  many  rams 
(2  Kings  iii.  4).  For  the  revolt  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Moabites  were  very  zealous;  but,  when 
he  approached  to  take  revenge,  they  joined  him, 
and  could  look  on  in  peace  while  Jerusalem  was 
besieged  and  taken.  After  that  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them.  From  Ez.  ix.  1  and  Neh. 
xiii.  1,  it  is  even  not  certain  that  they  existed  any 
more ;  and  when  Josephus  (Arch.,  XIII.  15,  4,  and 
1. 11,  5)  speaks  of  Heshbon  as  a  Moabitic  city,  and 
of  the  Moabites  as  a  great  nation,  he  does  so  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  descent  of  the  population  of 


the  Moabite  territory.  The  country  belonged  to 
the  empire  of  the  Nabatseans  until  105  A.D.,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  the  nama 
of  its  capital,  Rabbath-Moab,  was  changed  into- 
Areopolis.  In  the  fifth  century,  a  bishop  of  Are- 
opolis  is  mentioned.  At  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
the  name  of  Kerak,  or  Karrak,  occurs  for  the 
southern  part  of  Moab,  and  that  of  Belca  for  the 
northern.  At  present,  all  the  old  cities  are  in 
ruins,  the  country  is  much  depopulated,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  become  somewhat  brutalized. 
The  whole  region  was  explored  by  Seetzen  in 
1806,  Burckhardt  in  1812,  De  Saiilcy  {Voyage 
aulour  de  la  Mer  Morte)  in  1853,  and  Tristram 
{Land  of  Moab)  in  1873. 

One  of  the  very  few  remnants  of  Moabite 
civilization  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
without  comparison  the  most  interesting  one,  is 
the  so-called  "Moabite  stone,"  a  slab  of  black 
basalt  3  feet  and  8£  inches  high,  2  feet  and  3J 
inches  wide,  and  1  foot  and  1.78  inches  thick, 
covered  with  an  inscription  of  thirty-four  lines- 
in  Hebrew-Phoenician  characters.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  1868  by  Mr.  Klein,  of  the  British  Mission- 
ary Society,  near  the  walls  of  the  old  Dibon. 
The  stone  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre- 
in  Paris. 

[The  inscription  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Gins- 
burg,  M.  Ganneau,  and  Professor  Schlottmamu 
The  latter's  translation  is  as  follows :  — 

"  I  Mesa,  son  of  Chamos-nadab,  the  king  of  Moab 
[son  of]  Yabni.  My  father  ruled  over  Moab  [.  , 
years],  and  I  ruled  after  my  father.  And  I  made 
this  high  place  of  sacrifice  to  Cbainos  in  Korcha,  a 
high  place  of  deliverance,  for  he  saved  me  from  all 
[who  fought  against  Moab]. 

"Omri,  king  of  Israel,  allied  himself  with  all  his 
(Moab's)  haters,  and  they  oppressed  Moab  [many- 
days]  :  then  Chamos  was  irritated  [against  him  and 
against]  his  land,  and  let  it  go  over  [into  the  hand 
of  his  haters],  and  they  oppressed  Moab  very  sore. 

"  In  my  days  spoke  Ch[amos],  I  will  therefore  look 
upon  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel  shall  perish  in 
eternal  ruin.  And  Omri  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Medeba,  and  sat  therein  [and  they  oppressed 
Moab,  he  and]  his  son,  forty  years.  [Then]  Chamos 
looked  upon  Moab  in  my  days. 

"  And  I  built  Baal  Meon,  and  made  therein  walls, 
and  mounds.  And  I  went  to  take  the  town  of  Kir- 
jathaim, and  the  men  of  Gad  [lived]  in  the  district 
[of  Kirjathaim]  from  days  of  their  grandfathers,  and 
the  king  of  Israel  built  Kirjathaim.  And  I  fought 
against  the  town  and  took  it,  and  I  strangled  all  the- 
people  that  were  in  the  city  [as  a  sacrifice Jto  Chamos, 
the  god  of  Moab." 

(Here  follows  a  lacuna:  at  the  end  of  it  the  words, 
"  before  the  face  of  Chamos  in  Kirjathaim."  Proba- 
bly stood  here,  just  as  in  lines  17,  18  of  the  stone,  a 
notice  of  the  change  of  an  Israelitish  to  a  Moabite- 
sanctuary.) 

"  And  I  destroyed  the  High  Place  of  Jehovah,  and 
dedicated  it  before  the  face  of  Chamos  in  Kirjathaim. 
And  I  allowed  to  dwell  therein  the  men  of  and 

the  men  of  . 

"And  Chamos  said  to  me,  -Go  up.  Take  [the 
town  of]  Nebo  against  Israel  .'  and  I  went  up 
during  the  night,  and  fought  against  it  from  the  dawn 
to  midday,  and  I  took  it  .       and  I  saw  it  quite  . 

(In  the'rest  of  this  part,  more  than  two  lines,  there 
are,  besides  isolated  letters  only  legible  through  the 
gaps,  the  names  of  God  separated  from  each  other.) 
' '  to  Astar  Chamos  Jehovah  before  the  face 

of  Chamos." 

(It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  mention  was  macler 
here  of  the  restoration  of  heathen  in  the  room  of  the: 
Israelitish  worship.) 

"  And  the  king  of  Israel  built  Jahaz,  and  sat  there- 
in, while  he  fought  against  me,  and  Chamos  drove- 
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liim  before  ray  sight.  And  I  took  from  Moab  two 
hundred  men, 'fully  told.  And  I  beleaguered  Jahaz 
and  took  it,  in  addition  to  Dibon. 

"  I  built  Korcba,  the  wall  toward  the  forest,  and 
the  wall  .  and  I  built  her  gates,  and  I  built  her 
towers,  and  I  built  the  king's  house;  and  I  made 
store-places  for  the  mountain  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  town.  And  there  were  no  cisterns  within  the 
town,  in  Korcba,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  '  Make 
[you]  every  man  a  cistern  in  his  house." 

(Here  follows  a  sentence  with  difficult  expressions 
at  the  beginning,  and  a  gap  in  the  middle.  The  fol- 
lowing is  conjectural):  — 

"  And  I  hung  up  the  prohibition  for  Korcha  [against 
association  with  the]  people  of  Israel. 

"I  built  Aroer,  and  I  made  the  streets  in  Arnon. 
I  built  Beth  Bamoth  for  [it  was  destroyed].  I  built 
Bezer,  for  men  of  Dibon  compelled  it,  fifty  of  them, 
for  all  Dibon  was  subject;  and  I  filled  [with  inhabit- 
ants] Bikran  which  I  added  to  the  land.  And  I  built 
.  ,  the  temple  of  Diblathaim,  and  the  temple  of 
Baal  Meon,  and  brought  thither  Ch[amos]." 

(After  a  hiatus  are  the  words):  — 

"    .  .  the  land.  And  Horonaim  dwelt 

therein."  . 

(Probably  there  followed  the  name  of  an  Edomite 
parent  tribe  or  clan.     Then  again,  after  a  gap):  — 

"  Chamos  said  to  me, '  Come.  Fight  against  Horo- 
naim and '  [take  it]." 

The  last  gap  comprises  more  than  two  lines,  of 
which  only  a  few  letters  can  be  read.] 

This  inscription,  if  genuine,  is  the  oldest  She- 
mitic  inscription  existing.  Besides  the  Moabite 
stone,  some  Moabite  pottery  has  been  found.  It  is 
mostly  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  ;  but  its  genuine- 
ness is  still  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  stone, 
as  the  manufacture  of  antiquities  has  become  quite 
a  flourishing  industry  of  late  in  many  Asiatic 
cities. 

Lit.  —  Clermant-Ganneau  :  La  stele  de  Mesa, 
Paris,  1870 ;  C.  D.  Ginsburg  :  The  Moabite  Stone, 
London,  1870  ;  Schottmann  :  Die  Siegesaule 
Mesa's,  Halle,  1870;  Noldeke  :  Die  Inschrift  des 
Konigs  Mesa,  Kiel,  1870;  Hitzig  :  Die  Inschrift 
des  Mesha,  Heidelb.,  1870 ;  Kampf  :  Das  Denkmal 
Mesas, Prague,  1870;  Levy:  M esadenkmal, Breslau, 
1871 ;  Katjtzsch  and  Socin  :  Die  Echtheit  d.  moabi- 
tischen  Alterth.,  Strassb.,  1876;  Koch  :  Moabitisch 
oder  Selimisch  ?  Stuttg.,  1876.     FK.  W.  SCHULTZ. 

MODALISM  denotes  the  doctrine,  first  set  forth 
by  Sabellius,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  not  three  distinct  personalities, 
but  only  three  different  modes  of  manifestation. 
See  Christology,  Monarchianism,  Sabellian- 
ism,  Trinity. 

MODERATES,  the  name  given  to  a  party  in 
the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  because  of  its-  laxity  in  doctrine. 
Their  principal  members  were  Hugh  Blair  and 
Principal  Robertson.  In  general  they  preached 
morals  rather  than  doctrines.  Opposition  to 
them  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  synods,  and  the  final  resultant  is  the 
Free  Church.     See  Scotland,  Church  of. 

MODERATOR,  the  presiding  officer  of  Presby- 
terian courts  (session,  presbytery,  synod,  general 
assembly).  To  moderate  a  call  is  to  preside  over 
the  election  of  a  minister.  Perpetual  moderators 
for  presbyteries  were  proposed  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  episcopacy  into  Scotland.  For  list  of 
moderators  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  see  Minutes  of  General 
Assembly,  yearly  issue. 

MOFFAT,  Mary  (Smith),  the  heroic  wife  of  the 
famous  missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat;  b.  at  New 


Windsor,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  May  24,  1795- 
d.  July  10,  1871.  She  was  educated  at  the  Mora- 
vian school  at  Fairfield,  near  her  home,  and  had 
her  thoughts  in  early  life  turned  towards  the  for- 
eign field.  She  became  betrothed  to  Mr.  Moffat 
ere  the  latter  left  for  South  Africa  (October,  1816), 
and  in  1819  followed  him  thither,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  him  in  Cape  Town  ;  and  in  January,  1820, 
the  couple  started  upon  their  joint  missionary 
work,  which  was  pursued  for  fifty  years  with 
extraordinary  fidelity  and  zeal.  Their  daughter 
Mary  married  Dr.  David  Livingstone.  Besides 
her,  they  had  eight  children,  of  whom  two  died  in 
infancy.  Mrs.  Moffat  was  a  woman  of  rare  char- 
acter, and  was  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  assist- 
ance to  her  husband. 

MOGILAS,  Peter,  b.  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  d.  1647;  descended  from  the 
princely  family  of  Moldavia,  and  began  his  career 
in  the  army,  but  entered,  in  1625,  the  Pechersky 
monastery  in  Kieff,  and  was  elected  its  archiman- 
drite in  1628,  and  metropolitan  of  Kieff  in  1632. 
He  drew  up  the  orthodox  confession  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church,  which,  having 
been  revised  by  the  synods  of  Kieff  (1641)  and 
Jassy  (1643),  was  signed  by  the  four  Eastern  pa- 
triarchs, and  sanctioned  for  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  (1672).  The 
language  of  the  first  draft,  whether  Greek  or 
Russian,  is  uncertain.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Confession,  which  is  a  peculiar  medley,  showing 
the  transition  from  Old  to  New  Greek,  was  first 
published  by  Panagiotta,  interpreter  at  the  Porte, 
Amsterdam,  1662;  the  Russian,  by  the  patriarch 
Adrian,  Moscow,  1696.  [See  Schaff:  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  i.  58.]  The  work  itself  was  the 
result  of  the  commotion  which  the  Reformation 
produced  even  in  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  is 
directed  at  once  against  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  laboring  in  St.  Petersburg  through  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Protestant  churches,  which  found 
a  channel  for  their  influence  through  Cyril  Lucar. 
Mogilas  also  published  a  catechism  and  a  Russian 
chronicle,  and  founded  a  Russian  academy  at 
Kieff. 

Lit.  —  Hottinger  :  Analecta  hist,  theol.  dissert., 
vii. ;  Zeltxer  :  Breviar.  controvers.  cum.  eccl.  Gr. 
et  Rulhen.,  pp.  17, 18 ;  [Mouravieff  :  History  of 
the  Church  of  Russia,  translated  by  Blackmore, 
Oxford,  1842 ;  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
i.  58].  '  gass. 

MOHAMMED,  MOHAMMEDANISM.  I.  Life 
of  Mohammed. — Mohammed,  or  Mohammad 
(i.e.,  the  praised,  the  illustrious),  often  misspelled 
Mahomet,  was  b.  about  570  at  Mecca  ;  d.  June  8, 
632,  at  Medina,  and  was  buried  on  the  spot  where 
he  died,  which  is  now  enclosed  by  a  mosque. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  a  poor  widow,  his 
father,  Abdallah,  having  died  before  (according 
to  others,  a  few  months  after)  his  birth.  He 
belonged  to  the  heathen  family  of  the  Hashim, 
which  claimed  lineal  descent  from  Ishmael,  and 
"was  related  to  the  Korashites,  the  hereditary 
'guardians  of  the  sacred  Kaaba)  He  was  nursed 
by  a  Bedouin  woman  of  the  desert,  and  suffered 
much  of  headache  and  feverish  convulsions.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was  taken 
care  of  by  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib,  who  had  two 
wives  and  ten  children.  He  accompanied  him 
on  a  commercial  journey  through  the  desert.  Pal- 
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estine,  and  Syria.  He  made  a  scanty  living  as 
an  attendant  on  caravans,  and  by  watching  sheep 
and  goats.  He  said,  God  never  calls  a  prophet 
who  has  not  been  a  shepherd  before,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  examples  of  Moses  and  David.  In 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  married  a  rich  widow, 
Chadijah,  fifteen  years  older  than  himself.  He 
took  charge  of  her  caravans,  made  several  jour- 
neys, and  was  faithful  to  her.  She  bore  him  six 
children,  but  they  all  died  except  Fatima.  He 
also  adopted  All,  who  became  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islam.  On  his  commercial  journeys  he 
became  acquainted  with  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
acquired  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  tradi- 
tions. He  spent  much  time  in  retirement,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer.  He  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
in  which  he  fell  on  the  ground  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  snorted  like  a  camel.  He  could  not 
read ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  history 
was  derived  from  hearsay  and  apocryphal  sources, 
but  entered  largely  into  his  religion. 

In  his  fortieth  year  (A.D.  610)  he  received  a 
call  from  the  angel  Gabriel  in  the  wild  solitude 
of  Mount  Hira,  a  few  miles  from  Mecca.  At 
first  he  was  frightened,  and  tempted  to  commit 
suicide  ;  but  his  wife  predicted  that  he  would  be 
the  prophet  of  Arabia.  The  angel  appeared  to 
him  again  in  a  vision,  saying,  "  I  am  Gabriel,  and 
thou  art  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  God.  Fear 
not."  Now  began  his  public  career  as  a  reformer. 
The  revelations  of  Gabriel,  now  like  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  now  like  the  voice  of  a  man,  continued 
from  time  to  time  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  Koran.  For  three  years 
Mohammed  labored  with  his  family  and  friends, 
and  made  about  forty  converts.  His  wife  was  the 
first,  then  his  father-in-law  Abu  Bakr,  the  young 
energetic  Omar,  his  daughter  Fatima,  his  adopted 
son  All,  and  his  slave  Zayd.  Then  he  publicly 
announced  his  mission  as  prophet,  preached  to 
the  pilgrims,  attacked  idolatry,  reasoned  with 
opponents,  and,  in  answer  to  their  demand  for 
miracles,  pointed,  to  the  Koran  "leaf  by  leaf." 
He  provoked  commotion  and  persecution,  and  was 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life  with  his  followers  to 
Medina,  July  15,  622. 

This  flight  is  called  the  He'gira,  or  Hidshra.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  era 
and  of  his  marvellous  success.  He  was  recog- 
nized at  Medina  as  a  prophet  of  Allah.  With 
the  increasing  army  of  his  followers,  he  took  the 
field  against  his  enemies,  conquered  several  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  tribes,  entered  Mecca  in  tri- 
umph (630),  demolished  the  idols  of  the  Kaaba, 
became  master  of  Arabia,  and  made  it  resound 
with  the  shout,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed, is  his  prophet."  In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  made  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  died  of  a  violent  fever,  in  the 
arms  of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  suffered  great  pain, 
cried  and  wailed,  but  held  fast  to  his  faith. 
Among  his  last  words  were,  "  The  Lord  destroy 
the  Jews  and  Christians !  Let  his  anger  be 
kindled  against  those  who  turn  the  tombs  of  their 
prophets  into  places  of  worship  !  Let  Islam  alone 
reign  in  Arabia!  Gabriel,  come  close  to  me! 
Lord,  grant  me  pardon !  eternity  in  paradise ! 
Pardon ! " 


II.  Chaeactek  of  Mohammed. — It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Koran.  If  restored  to  chronological 
order,  it  shows  a  gradual  change  of  tone.  In  the 
earliest  Suras,  the  wild  rhapsodic  poetry  prevails ; 
in  the  next,  the  missionary  and  narrative  element ; 
in  the  later,  he  commands  as  legislator  and  war- 
rior. This  suggests  a  change  in  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  ranks  with  Confucius 
and  Sakya  Muni  as  a  lawgiver  of  nations.  He 
began  as  a  poor  and  ignorant  camel-driver,  and 
ended  as  the  poet,  prophet,  and  king  of  Arabia, 
and  the  founder  of  a  religion  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  conquer  the  civilized  world.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  abhorred  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  wicked  impostor,  as  the  Antichrist, 
as  the  false  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  the 
first-born  of  Satan.  But  modern  historians  give 
him  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  first  period.  He 
started  as  a  religious  reformer,  fired  by  the  great 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  filled  with 
horror  of  idolatry.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
called  of  God,  and  endeavored  to  unite  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  elements  into  one  ruling  reli- 
gion of  Arabia  on  a  monotheistic  basis.  The 
way  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  Hanyfs,  i.e., 
converts,  or  puritans,  a  sect  of  inquirers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  idolatry,  and  inclined  to  mono- 
theism as  the  religion  of  Abraham.  Some  of 
them,  especially  Waraka  (a  cousin  of  Chadijah), 
were  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  Mohammed 
consolidated  and  energized  this  reform-movement. 
At  first  he  suffered  much  persecution,  which  would 
have  discouraged  any  ordinary  man.  In  his  Mec- 
can  period  he  revealed  no  impure  and  selfish  mo- 
tives. He  used  only  moral  means :  he  preached, 
and  warned  the  people  against  the  sin  of  idolatry. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  one  wife.  But  his  great 
success  in  Medina  spoiled  him.  He  degenerated, 
like  Solomon.  He  became  the  slave  of  ambition- 
and  sensual  passion.  He  first  preached  tolerance, 
but  afterwards  used  the  sword  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  religion.  He  watched  in  cold  blood 
the  massacre  of  six  hundred  Jews  in  one  day, 
(and  commanded  the  extermination  of  all  idolaters 
in  Arabia,  unless  they  submitted  in  four  months/, 
After  the  death  of  Chadijah,  he  married  gradually 
fourteen  or  fifteen  wives,  and  left  at  his  death 
nine  widows,  besides  slave-concubines.  He  claimed 
special  revelations  for  exceptional  liberty  of  sexual 
indulgence  and  the  marriage  of  relatives  forbidden 
to  ordinary  Moslems.  In  his  fifty-third  year  he 
married  Ayesha,  a  girl  of  nine.  He  maintained, 
however,  the  simplicity  of  a  Bedouin  sheik  to 
the  end.  He  lived  with  his  wives  in  lowly  cot- 
tages, was  temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  milked 
his  goats,  mended  his  sandals  and  clothes,  and 
aided  his  wives  in  cooking  and  sewing.  He  was 
of  medium  size,  broad-shouldered,  with  black  eyes 
and  hair,  a  long  nose,  a  patriarchal  beard,  and  a 
commanding  look.  He  had  no  learning,  but  a 
fervid  imagination,  poetic  genius,  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  He  was  liable  to  fantastic  halluci- 
nations, and  alternations  of  high  excitement  and 
deep  depression.  His  nervous  temperament  and 
epilepsy  help  to  explain  his  revelations,  wheth- 
er pretended  or  real.  Judged  in  his  relation  to"' 
heathen  idolatry  before  and  around  him,  he  was 
a  reformer,  and  filled  his  followers  with  the  grand 
idea  of  an  almighty,  omnipresent,  righteous  maker 
and  ruler  of  the  world.     Judged  in  his  relation 
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to  Christianity,  he  was   an   enemy  of  the   true 
religion  and  a  scourge  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

III.  The  Mohammedan  Religion,  so  called 
after  its  founder,  or  Islam,  so  called  after  its 
chief  duty  and  virtue^  (resignation  to  Allah),  is 
one  of  the  three  monotheistic  creeds  which  sprung 
from  the  Semitic  race.  It  is  an  eclectic  system, 
composed  of  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Christian  ele- 
ments, which  were  scattered  through  Arabia  be- 
fore Mohammed.  It  borrowed  monotheism  and 
many  rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  Jews,  and 
may  be  called  a  bastard  Judaism,  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  Esau.  It  was  professedly  a  restora- 
tion of  the  faith  of  Abraham.  (  In  relation  to 
Christianity  it  may  be  called  the  great  Unitarian 
heresy  of  the  East.  Christ  is  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  prophet  next  to  Mohammed,  con- 
ceived by  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  appearance  of 
Gabriel,  under  a  palm-tree,  but  only  a  man.  God 
has  no  wife,  and  therefore  no  son.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  misunderstood  (the  Virgin  Mary, 
as  the  mother  of  God,  being  regarded  as  one  of 
the  three),  and  denounced  as  idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy. Jesus  predicted  the  coming  of  Moham- 
med, when  he  promised  the  Paraclete.  He  will 
return  to  judgment.  ("The  Christian  elements  in 
the  Koran  are  borrowed  from  apocryphal  and 
heretical  sources,  not  from  the  canonical  Gospelsj 
With  these  corrupt  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tions are  mixed,  in  a  moderated  form,  the  heathen 
•elements  of  sensuality,  polygamy,  slavery,  and 
the  use  of  violence  in  the  spread  of  religion.  ^Mo- 
hammed also  retained  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
which  fell  down  from  paradise  with  Adam,  and  is 
devoutly  kissed  by  the  Moslem  pilgrims  on  each 
of  their  seven  circuits  around  the  mosque.) 

The  fundamental  article  of  Islam  is,  "  There  is 
no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 
It  has  six  articles  of  faith,  —  God,  predestination 
(fatalism),  the  angels  (good  and  bad),  the  books 
(chiefly  the  Koran),  the  prophets,  the  resurrection 
and  judgment,  with  eternal  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Absolute  submission  to  the  sovereign  will 
of  Allah  is  the  first  djujy  of  a  Moslem  (derived 
from  Islam),  and  his  strongest  motive  in  action 
and  suffering.  Prater,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and 
pilgrimages  are  enjoined.  JPork  and  wine  are 
strictly  forbidden,  and  Mohammedanism  is  in 
this  respect  a  vast  abstinence  society.  Slavery, 
polygamy,  and  concubinage  are  allowed.  Ordi- 
nary Moslems  are  restricted  to  four  wives  :  pachas, 
caliphs,  and  sultans,  may  fill  their  harems  to  the 
•extent  of  their  wishes  and  means.  Woman,  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  is  always  veiled,  and 
mostly  ignorant,  and  slavishly  dependent.  In 
nothing  is  the  superiority  of  Christianity  more 
striking  than  in  the  superior  condition  of  woman 
and  home  life.  Believers  are  promised  a"  sensual 
paradise,  with  blooming  gardens,  fresh  fountains, 
and  an  abundance  of  beautiful  virgins.  Infidels, 
and  those  who  refuse  to  fight  for  their  faith,  will 
be  cast  into  one  of  the  seven  hells  beneath  the 
lowest  earth  and  seas  of  darkness.  (The  sword  is 
the  most  effective  missionary^  Tnndels  (includ- 
ing Jews  and  Christians)  must  be  slain,  or  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  The  wor- 
ship is  very  simple,  like  that  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. It  consists  chiefly  of  reading  the  Koran, 
and  prayer  at   stated   hours,  which  are  strictly 


observed,  with  the  face  turned  to  Mecca,  at  the 
call  of  the  mueddin  (crier)  from  the  minaret. 
All  images  are  forbidden,  and  image-worship 
abhorred  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  There  are  no 
priests  and  no  sacrifices.  God  forgives  sins  di- 
rectly as  a  sovereign  act  of  mercy.  Circumcis- 
ion is  observed.  Friday  is  substituted  for  the 
Jewish  sabbath.  The  mosques  are  always  open, 
and  frequented  by  worshippers  with  covered  head 
and  bare  feet.  Women  are  seldom  seen,  and  are 
not  required  to  pray  by  the  Koran/  Mecca  is  the 
holy  city,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Moslems.  Der- 
vishes (Dancing  and  Howling)  perform  once  a 
week  extraordinary  feats  of  frantic  worship  by 
dancing  and  howling  to  the  praise  of  Allah  until 
they  are  utterly  exhausted. 

IV.  The  Koran.  —  This  is  the  Mohamme- 
dan Bible,  the  supreme  rule  in  all  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  even  in  law  and  philosophy.  It  claims 
to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration  of  Gabriel. 
Mohammed  dictated  it  "  leaf  by  leaf,"  as  occa- 
sion demanded.  A  year  after  his  death,  Zayd,  his 
chief  amanuensis,  collected  the  scattered  frag- 
ments "from  palm-leaves,  and  tablets  of  white 
stone,  and  from  the  breasts  of  men,"  but  with- 
out regard  to  chronological  order.  It  consists  of 
114  suras  (chapters  or  revelations),  and  6,225 
verses,  and  is  composed  in  imperfect  metre  and 
rhyme,  somewhat  resembling  Hebrew  poetry.  It 
is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  too  sacred 
to  be  translated  or  printed,  or  sold  like  a  com- 
mon book,  although  in  India  these  scruples  have 
recently  been  overcome.  The  finest  manuscript 
copies  are  found  in  the  mosques,  in  the  Khedive's 
library  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris.  The  material  is  derived  from  Talmudic 
and  heretical  Christian  traditions,  and  from  the 
poetic  imagination  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Mohammed.  It  contains  injunctions,  warnings, 
exhortations,  and  is  interspersed  with  narratives 
of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  and  the  del- 
uge, Abraham  and  Lot,  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  Moses  and 
Joseph,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  (strangely  confounded  with  Miriam,  the  sis- 
ter of  Moses).  It  abounds  in  historical  and  chrono- 
logical blunders,  and  tedious  repetitions,  but  has 
also  passages  of  great  poetic  beauty,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  model  of  pure  Arabic.  "  It  sometimes 
crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clouds  "  (Gibbon).  "  The  style  is  severe,  terrible, 
and  at  times  truly  sublime"  (Goethe).  Carlyle 
calls  it  "the  confused  ferment  of  a  great,  rude 
human  soul,  rude,  untutored,  that  cannot  even 
read,  but  fervent,  earnest,  struggling  vehemently 
to  utter  itself ;  yet  a  wearisome,  confused  jumble, 
with  endless  iterations."  The  Koran  is  the  most 
powerful  rival  of  the  Bible,  but  infinitely  below 
it  in  purity,  interest,  and  value.  The  one  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy :  the  other  is  from  heaven,  hea- 
venly. The  Koran  is  sectional :  the  Bible  is  uni- 
versal. 

V.  History.  —  Mohammedanism  conquered 
Arabia  during  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  and 
spread,  after  his  death,  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity by  fanaticism  and  the  sword.  The  caliphs 
(Mohammed's  successors  as  prophet-kmgs)  fired 
the  courage  of  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  used 
to  every  privation  and  endurance,  with  the  battle- 
cry,    "Before  you   is   paradise;   behind   you   are 
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death  and  hell."  The  weakness  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  the  unfortunate  rivalry  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  distractions 
of  the  Greek  Church  by  idle  metaphysical  dis- 
putes, greatly  aided  the  conquerors.  They  sub- 
dued Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  crossed  even  the  Pyrenees, 
threatening  to  stable  their  horses  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  but  were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  at 
Tours  (732).  This  battle  arrested  their  western 
conquests,  and  saved  Europe.  But  in  the  ninth 
century  they  conquered  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
a  large  part  of  India.  'In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Seljuk  Turks  conquered  the  Arabs,  but  adopted 
their  religion  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  cap- 
tured Constantinople,  and  overthrew  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  (1453).  They  turned  the  magnifi- 
cent Church  of  St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque,  and 
reduced  the  Greek  Church  to  a  condition  of 
slavery.  From  that  stronghold  they  even  threat- 
ened the  German  Empire,  until  they  were  finally 
defeated  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Danube  (16S3).  The  German  diets  in 
the  Reformation  period  were  held  fully  as  much 
against  the  Turks  as  against  the  Lutherans. 
Luther  himself,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  hymns, 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  "cles  Papst's  und 
Tiirken  Mord  ;  "  and  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  in  the 
collect  for  Good  Friday,  invokes  God  "to  have 
mercy  upon  all  Turks,"  as  well  as  upon  "  Jews, 
infidels,  and  heretics."  The  Turks  have  ruined 
every  country  they  conquered,  and  are  hated  by 
the  subject  races,  even  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.) 
They  are  simply  encamped  in  Europe,  and  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  compelled  to  move  their 
military  tents  to  their  native  Asia.  Under  their 
despotic  rule,  Christians  have  no  rights :  they  are 
simply  tolerated,  and  allowed  to  fight  each  other 
to  any  extent,  but  forbidden  to  convert  a  Moslem, 
on  the  pain  of  death.  After  the  Crimean  war, 
the  death-penalty  for  apostasy  from  Islam  was 
nominally  abolished;  but  the  common  Moslems 
are  still  as  fanatical  as  ever.  The  fearful  massa- 
cres in  Damascus  (1860),  in  Bulgaria  (1877),  and 
in  Alexandria  (1882),  are  sufficient  proof.  The 
Sultan  still  holds  Constantinople  on  the  bridge 
of  two  continents,  insulting  civilization  with  his 
semi-barbarous  institutions ;  yet  no  more  a  dread- 
ed conqueror,  but  a  "  sick  man,"  kept  alive  by 
the  policy  and  jealousy  of  the  Christian  powers. 
Russia  would  have  driven  him  out  of  Europe  in 
the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  and  again  in  the  war 
of  1878,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference 
of  Roman-Catholic  France  and  Protestant  Eng- 
land, especially  the  latter,  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  had  Semitic  blood  in  his  veins. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  Bulgaria  was  made 
independent,  and  Herzegovina  attached  to  Aus- 
tria; while  England  secured  Cyprus  by  purchase. 
In  a  supplementary  conference  at  Berlin,  in  1880, 
the  boundaries  of  Montenegro  and  Greece  were 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  Greece  had 
achieved  her  independence  already  in  1832,  with 
the  aid  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  which 
annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  1827. 
Egypt  is  still  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  but  more 
dependent  on  England  than  on  Turkey.  The 
defeat  of  Arabi  Pacha  by  English  troops  in  the 
short  and  brilliant  campaign  of  the  summer  1882, 
under  Gen.  Wolseley,  saved  the  Europeans  in  Cai- 


ro, Damascus,  Beirut,  and  other  cities  of  Turkey, 
from  massacres  for  which  the  one  in  Alexandria 
gave  the  signal,  and  defeated  the  hopes  of  a  re- 
vival of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  Western  civil- 
ization, good  and  bad,  is  slowly  but  surely  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  Islam ;  but  it  is  still 
a  great  power,  and  will  die  slowly.  Its  chief 
training-school  is  the  old  University  of  Cairo,, 
which  is  said  to  number  at  times  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  students  of  the  Koran  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Its  dominion  embraces 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  as  well 
as  a  large  part  of  mysterious  Africa.  The  lands 
of  the  Bible  are  still  groaning  under  Mohamme- 
dan misgovernment,  and  are  looking  to  the  West 
for  deliverance.  Diplomacy  and  war  cannot  solve 
the  Eastern  question  without  the  moral  aid  of 
Christian  missions.  "The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly,  but  wonderfully  fine."  The  Mohamme- 
dan population  is  variously  set  down  from  a 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  millions ;  but 
about  one-third  of  these  are  under  the  rule  of 
Christian  powers,  —  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
especially  England. 

Lit.  —  I.  Biographies  of  Mohammed.  (1)  By 
Mohammedans :  Zohri,  Ibn  Isaac  (edited  in 
Arabic  by  Wiistenfeld,  1858-60,  trans,  by  Weil, 
1860),  Ibn  Hisham,  Katib  al  Waquidi,  Tabari, 
AbulfedA  (1331,  once  considered  the  chief  au- 
thority, but  now  set  aside  by  older  sources),  Syed 
Ahmed  Khan  Bahador  (1870),  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  (1873),  Vakidi  (abridged  Ger.  trans,  by 
J.  Wellhausen,  Berlin,  1882).  (2)  By  Christians: 
Prideaux  (1697),  Gibbon  (in  his  Decline  and 
Fall),  Carlyle  (in  his  Heroes),  Weil  (1843) ; 
especially  Sir  William  Muir  (The  Life  of  M., 
London,  1858-61,  in  4  vols.),  A.  Sprenger  (Das 
Leben  u.  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad.  Nach  bisher 
unbenutzten  Quellen,  Berlin,  1861-65,  2d  ed.,  1869, 
3  vols.),  Noldeke  (Han.,  1863).  —  Speeches  and 
Table-Talk  of  Mohammed,  translated  and  edited 
by  S.  L.  Poole,  London,  1882. 

II.  On  the  Koran.  (1)  Editions  :  in  Arabic,  by 
Flugel  (Leipzig,  1834),  revised  by  Redslob  (1837, 
1842,  1858,  etc.);  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Marac- 
cius  (Patav.,  1698);  in  English,  by  George  Sale, 
in  prose  (London,  1734  and  often  since,  with  a 
valuable  introduction),  by  J.  M.  Rodwell,  in 
metre,  but  without  the  rhyme  of  the  original 
(London,  1861,  2d  ed.,  1876),  and  by  E.  H.  Palmer, 
in  prose  (1880,  in  Max  Midler's  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East).  Parts  of  the  Koran  are  admirably 
translated  «by  E.  W  Lane.  —  (2)  Works  on  the 
Koran.  Noldeke  :  Geschichte  des  Quorans,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1860;  Sir  William  Muir:  The  Coran: 
Its  Composition  and  Teaching,  and  the  Testimony  it 
bears  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Allahabad,  1860,  ed. 
iii.,  London,  1878;  E.  M.  Wherry:  Comprehen- 
sive Commentary  on  the  Quran,  London,  1882  sq. 

III.  On  the  Mohammedan  religion,  its  history, 
and  its  relation  to  Christianity.  Jos.  von  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall  :  Gesch.  des  osmanischen  Belches, 
1827-34,  10  vols.;  Dollinger:  Mohammed's  Reli- 
qion,  1838 ;  Prescott  :  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
1838 ;  Washington  Irving  :  Mahomet  and  Ms- 
Successors,  1850;  Renak:  Mahorn.  et  les  origin  ex 
de  I'lslamisme,  1864 ;  Lane  :  Modern  Egyptians, 
5th  ed.,  1871;  Bosworth  Smith:  Mohammed 
and  Mohammedanism,  1874;  Ed.  A.  Freeman: 
History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  3d  ed.,  1876  ; 
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Stobart  :  Islam  and  its  Founder,  1876 ;  Osborn  : 
Islam  under  the  Arabs,  1S76,  and  Islam  under  the 
Klialifs  of  Baghdad,  1877;  Creasy:  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  1877;  H.  Hirschfeld:  Judische 
Elemente  im  Koran,  Berlin,  1878;  Hexry  H.  Jes- 
sup  :  The  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem,  1879  ; 
R.  Dozy  :  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  de  I'Islamisme,  Ley- 
den,  1879;  Sell:  The  Faith  of  Islam,  1880; 
Pjschon  :  Der  Einfluss  des  Islam  auf  das  Leben 
seiner  Bekenner,  Leipzig-,  1881;  J.  Hauri  :  Der 
Islam  in  seinem  Einfluss  auf  das  Leben  seiner 
Bekenner,  Leyden,  1882  ;  Noldeke,  in  Herzog's 
Encijkl.,  1st  ed.,  vol.  xviii.  767-820  (omitted  in 

L'd  ed.).  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

MOHLER,  Johann  Adam,  b.  at  Igersheim, 
Wiirtemberg,  May  6,  1796;  d.  at  Wiirzburg,  April 
12,  1S38.  He  was  educated  in  the  lyceum  of 
Ellwangen ;  studied  theology  at  Tubingen ;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1819  ;  visited,  with  a  stipend 
from  the  government,  various  German  universi- 
ties, not  only  Roman-Catholic,  but  also  Protestant; 
and  began  in  1823  to  lecture  on  church  history  in 
the  university  of  Tubingen.  A  series  of  essays 
he  wrote  at  that  time  in  the  Tubingen  Quartal- 
schrift,  and  which  after  his  death  were  collected 
and  published  by  Bollinger  (Regensburg,  1839- 
40,  2  vols.),  reveals  now  and  then  an  almost  evan- 
gelical spirit;  and  his  first  larger  work,  Die  Einheit 
der  Kirche  oder  das  Prinzip  des  Katholicismus  (Tu- 
bingen, 1825),  which  attracted  general  attention 
among  scholars,  was  not  altogether  free  from 
giving  some  offence  in  Roman-Catholic  circles. 
It  was  followed,  however,  next  year,  with  another 
large  work,  Athanasius  der  Grosse  und  die  Kirche 
seiner  Zeit  (Mayence,  1827),  which  proved  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church;  and  in  the  same  year  the  author 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history  at 
Tubingen.  His  lectures  drew  large  audiences, 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Roman-Catholic  theologians.  They 
were  often  frequented,  even  by  Protestants.  Nev- 
ertheless his  Kirchengeschichte  (published  by  P.  B. 
Gams,  Regensburg,  1867-70,  3  vols.)  is  not  his 
chief  work.  He  felt  that  Roman-Catholic  theolo- 
gy was  sorely  in  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  divergencies  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism ;  and,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  two 
confessions,  he  published  his  Symbolik  oder  Dar- 
stellung  der  dogmatischen  Gegensatze  der  Katholiken 
und  Protestanten  (Mayence,  1832 ;  5th  ed.,  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Reithmayer,  1838;  7th  ed.,  1864 
[translated  into  English  by  J.  R.  Robertson :  Sym- 
bolism, or  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  London,  1843,  New  York,  1844, 
2  vols.]).  There  is  considerable  idealization  in  his 
representation  of  Romanism ;  and  his  representa- 
tion of  Protestantism  is  not  altogether  free  from 
caricature :  nevertheless,  though  represented  as  a 
revolutionary  movement,  breaking  up  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  the  Reformation  is  conceived  of 
as  sprung  from  a  genuinely  religious  though  mis- 
guided craving ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  details, 
always  moderate  and  always  veracious,  is  often 
surprisingly  acute.  The  sensation  which  the  work 
produced  was  immense  also  among  the  Protes- 
tants. F.  C.  Baur  wrote  against  it,  Der  Gegen- 
aatz  des  Katholicismus  und  Protestandsmus,  Tubin- 


gen, 1834;  C.  J.  Nitzsch  wrote  against  it,  Eine 
protestantische  Beantwortung  der  Symbolik  Mohlersr 
1835;  and  others.  Mohler  answered,  Neue  Un- 
tersuchungen  der  Lehrgegensatze  zwischen  Katholiken 
und  Protestanten,  1834 ;  and  a  protracted  contro- 
versy began.  This  controversy,  especially  with 
his  colleague  F.  C.  Baur,  made  his  stay  in  Tubin- 
gen unpleasant,  and  in  1835  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Munich.  The  climate  of  that  place  did  not  agree 
with  his  constitution,  and  his  health  was  gradually 
failing.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  retired  to 
Wiirzburg  as  dean  of  the  chapter.  In  the  Her- 
mesian  controversy  he  took  no  part,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
movement. 

.  Lit.  ■ —  His  life  was  written  by  Reithmayer 
in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Symbolik,  and  by  B. 
Worner,   1866.      See   Strauss  :   Kleine  Scriften, 

1866.  WAGESMANN. 

MOLANUS,  Gerhardt  Walther,  b.  at  Hameln- 
on-the-Weser,  Nov.  1,  1633 ;  d.  at  Loccum,  Sept. 
7,  1722.  He  studied  theology  at  Helmstadt,  and 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Rin- 
teln  in  1659,  director  of  the  consistory  in  Hanover 
in  1674,  and  abbot  of  Loccum  in  1677.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Calixtus,  and  contributed  much  to 
soothe  down  the  hatred  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
He  was  very  active  in  aiding  the  Reformed  who 
were  exiled  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  but  the  negotiations  which  he, 
together  with  Leibnitz,  carried  on  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  concerning  a  union  between  the  two 
evangelical  churches,  failed.  Equally  fruitless 
were  his  negotiations,  first  with  Spinola,  and  after- 
wards with  Bossuet,  concerning  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  rumored  that 
he  had  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  had  to 
defend  himself  publicly.  His  life  was  written 
by  Von  Einem,  Magdeburg,  1734.  See  Hering  : 
Geschichte  der  kirchl.  Unionsversuche,  1828,  ii., 
pp.  214  et  sgg.  HENKE. 

MOLANUS  Jan  (ver  Meulen),  b.  at  Lille,  1533^ 
d.  at  Louvain,  1585;  was  professor  of  theology, 
canon  at  St.  Peter's,  and  director  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Louvain.  He  published  De 
picturis  et  imaginibus  sacris,  Louvain,  1570,  often 
reprinted,  1771  at  Liege,  under  the  title  De  historia 
sacrarum  imaginum  et  picturarum :  De  fide  hareticis 
servanda,  Cologne,  1584 ;  Theologim  practical  com- 
pendium, 1585 ;  etc.  He  also  published  a  good 
edition  of  Usuard's  Martyr ologium,  Louvain,  1568. 

MO'LECH,  or  MO'LOCH  (^.QH  only  once  with- 
out the  article,  1  Kings  xi.  7),  a  divinity  wor- 
shipped by  the  idolatrous  Israelites.  The  name 
undoubtedly  designated,  like  the  appellative  melek 
(king),  dominion. 

1.  Molech  in  the  Old  Testament.  —With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  passages  in  Leviticus,  and  1  Kings 
xi.  7,  the  worship  of  Molech  does  not  occur  be- 
fore the  time  of  Ahaz.  This  king  offered  his  son 
to  the  fire  (2  Kings  xvi.  3) ;  and,  although  Mo- 
lech is  not  expressly  mentioned,  he  is  undoubtedly 
referred  to  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvin.  3).  Mention 
is  also  made  of  the  offering  of  one  of  Manassen  s 
sons  (2  Kings  xxi.  6).  At  the  tune  of  Jere- 
miah, the  worship  of  Molech,  who  is  expressly 
referred  to  by  name,  must  have  been  quite  preva- 
lent (Jer.  xxxii.  35),  and  it  seems  to  have  con- 
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tinued  under  Josiah  (Zeph.  i.  5).  It  seems, 
likewise,  to  have  prevailed  in  Ephraim  (2  Kings 
xvii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  37).  Josiah  abolished  this 
form  of  idolatry  in  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10), 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  again 
by  the  Jews. 

It  is  not  stated  from  what  people  the  Israelites 
drew  this  form  of  worship.  It  might  seem  proba- 
ble that  they  got  it  from  the  Assyrians  (compare 
2  Kings  xv'i.  10  sqq.),  inasmuch  as  they  came 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Assyrians 
under  Ahaz.  The  Assyrians  used  the  term  "mar 
lik  "  as  a  divine  epithet,  and  nothing  more  can  be 
said.  It  is  more  probable  that  Molech  was  a 
Canaanitish  divinity,  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites  before  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (compare 
2  Kings  xvii.  17)  :  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Phoenicians  worshipped  a  god  called 
Melek  (or  Malk,  Melk,  etc. ) .  Another  Canaanitish 
people,  the  Ammonites,  also  worshipped  a  divinity 
called  Milcom  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33  ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
13),  or  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5),  whose  worship  was 
introduced  by  Solomon  into  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xi.  5). 

The  worship  of  Molech  among  the  Jews  con- 
sisted of  the  sacrifice  of  children  (2  Kings  xvii. 
17,  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31,  etc.);  and  the  usual 
■expression  describing  the  sacrifice  was  to  "pass 
through  the  fire."  This  does  not  mean  the  pas- 
sage of  living  persons,  but,  rather,  the  offering  of 
the  victims  after  they  had  been  put  to  death, 
which  is,  in  several  cases,  expressly  referred  to 
{Ezek.  xvi.  20  sq.,  xxiii.  39).  The  place  of  these 
sacrifices  at  Jerusalem  was  Tophet  (probably 
■"  place  of  abomination  "),  in  the  valley  of  Ben- 
Ilinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  etc.)  The  term 
■"  Gehenna,"  the  designation  of  the  lower  world, 
was  at  a  later  time  derived  from  this  horrible  place 
•of  worship. 

2.  Malk  and  Melcharth  among  the  Phoenicians.  — 
The  Phoenician  name  of  Molech  does  not  appear 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  divinity,  but  simply  as 
an  epithet.  It  occurs  in  names  of  men,  as  Malk- 
yathon  ("  Malk  has  given  ")  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  Malk  was  a  special  divinity,  any  more  than 
the  compound  "  Hannibal  "  proves  that  there  was 
a  god  Baal.  It  is  more  probable  that  Malk,  like 
Adon  and  Baal,  was  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
highest  divinity.  At  Tyre,  the  derivative  Mel- 
■charth  (MeJkapflof),  meaning  "king  of  the  city," 
was  a  special  divinity,  and  came  to  be  designated 
there  and  at  Carthage  by  the  term  "  Malk,"  or 
"Milk."  On  the  inscriptions,  Melcharth  is  called 
"  the  Baal  of  Tyre."  Ahab's  Baal  was,  without 
doubt,  this  god  of  Tyre ;  and  the  Molech  worship 
of  the  later  kings  was  only  a  resumption  of  that 
which  Ahab  introduced,  with  the  addition  of  hu- 
man sacrifices.  But  it  may  be  that  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  such  sacrifices  under  Ahab  is 
simply  accidental.  According  to  Josephus,  there 
was  at  Tyre  a  temple  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  Heracles. 
Heracles  is  another  designation  for  Melcharth. 
{See  the  inscription,  Melit.,  I.,  and  Philo  Byblius, 
Mulnapeog  6  ko.1  HpaK^f).  Carthage,  a  Tyrian 
oolony,  also  had  a  divinity,  Chronos-Saturn,  to 
whom  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

The  usual  distinction  current  since  Movers, 
between  Baal  and  Molech  as  the  benevolent  and 
destructive  divinities,  cannot  be  made  out.  The 
Phoenician  religion  nowhere  institutes  a  dualism 


of  this  kind,  but  only  a  dualism  of  gender.  In 
Melcharth  the  benevolent  element  was  not  alto- 
gether wanting,  as  is  apparent  from  the  proper 
name  Gadmelcharih  ("  fortune  of  Melcharth "), 
Malkyathon  ("Malk  has  given"),  etc. 

Melcharth  (or  Molech)  was  the  sun-god,  as  is 
evident  from  the  festival  of  his  resurrection,  and 
the  designation  of  Carthage's  main  divinity  as 
Baal  Chamman,  ("Baal  of  the  sun").  Nonnus 
Dionys.,  xl.  370  sqq.)  calls  Heracles  of  Tyre  Helios 
("  the  sun  ").  Melcharth  was  represented  by  some 
of  the  ancients  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  and  horns. 
The  representation  in  the  collection  of  rabbini- 
cal writings  (thirteenth  century),  that  the  statue 
of  Molech  was  of  brass,  with  outstretched  and 
burning  arms,  into  which  children  were  thrown, 
is  of  doubtful  value.  Clitarch  speaks  of  living 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  Chronos,  which  were 
burned.  They  were  offered,  in  time  of  danger  or 
calamity,  as  the  most  precious  gifts  men  could 
make.  Sometimes  large  numbers  were  offered 
at  once  by  the  Carthaginians,  as,  on  one  occa- 
sion, two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families 
(Agathocles). 

Lit.  —  Selden  :  De  diis  Syris  (i.  6) ;  Witsius  : 
De  cultu  Molochi,  in  his  Miscel.  sacra,  M.  Cramer  : 
De  Molocho,  Wittenberg,  1720 ;  Deyling  :  Taber- 
naculum  Molochi,  in  his  Observv.  sacra ;  Ugolino  : 
Thesaur  antiqq.  sacr  ;  Munter  :  Relig.  d.  Kar- 
thager,  2d  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1821;  Movers:  D. 
Relig.  d.  Phbnizier,  1841  (pp.  322-498);  Daumer: 
D.  Feuer  und  Molochdienst  d.  alien  Hebraer  als  ur- 
vdterlicher,  legaler  orthod.  Kultus  d.  Nation,  1842 ; 
Kuenen  :  De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  Haarlem,  1869 ; 
Baudissin  :  Jahve  et  Moloch  sive  de  ratione  inter 
deum  Israelitarum  et  Molochum  intercedente,  Leipzig, 
1874.  WOLF  BAUDISSIN. 

MOLINA,  Luis,  b.  at  Cuenza  in  New  Castile, 
1535  ;  d.  in  Madrid,  Oct.  12,  1600.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus;  became  a  pupil  of 
Petrus  Fonseca,  the  Lusitanian  Aristotle  ;  taught, 
theology  for  twenty  years  at  Evora,  and  was 
finally  appointed  professor  of  morals  in  Madrid. 
His  De  justitia  et  jure  (1593-1609,  6  vols.),  his 
Commentary  on  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1592),  etc.,  obtained  for  him  a  great  reputation; 
but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Liberi  arbitrii 
cum  gratia  donis,  divina  prascientia,  providentia, 
prozdestinatione,  et  reprobatione  concordia,  Lisbon, 
1588,  often  reprinted.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary  on  some  passages  of  the  Summa  of 
Thomas,  an  attempt  at  reconciling  the  prevailing 
Semi-Pelagian  views  with  Augustine.  But  the 
reconciliation  is  a  mere  illusion :  under  the  cover 
of  the  bland  and  subtle  words,  the  conflict  con- 
tinues raging.  The  book  was  accepted  with 
ostentatious  praise  by  the  Jesuits,  but  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  the  Dominicans;  and  a  long  and  curious 
controversy  ensued.  (See  the  article,  Congre- 
gatio  de  auxiliis  gratia,  and  the  literature  there 
given).  PELT. 

MOLINOS,  Miguel  de,  b.  at  Saragossa,  Dec.  21, 
1640;  d.  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Pvome,  Dec.  28,  1697  He  belonged  to  a  distin- 
guished Aragonese  family ;  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  ordained  priest,  and  settled  in  1669 
or  1670  in  Rome,  where  his  excellent  education, 
the  amiability  of  his  character,  and  his  peculiar 
spiritual  tendency,  soon  brought  him  into  intimate 
connection  with  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the 
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highest  society.  In  1676,  shortly  before  his  great 
patron,  Cardinal  Odeschalchi,  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XL,  he  pub- 
lished, against  his  own  will  as  it  is  said,  but  at 
the  instance  of  the  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans, 
Giovanni  di  Santa  Maria,  his  Guida  spirituale,  to 
which,  shortly  after,  was  added  the  Breve  trattato 
della  cottidiana  communione.  It  made  an  immense 
sensation.  Originally  written  in  Spanish,  it  was 
immediately  translated  into  Italian  and  French, 
in  1687  also  into  Latin  by  Francke  [and  in  1699 
into  English  anonymously,  even  without  publish- 
er's imprint].  It  forms  the  basis  for  the  so-called 
"Quietism,"  and  corresponds  closely  with  other 
phenomena  of  the  age.  What  Jansenism  was  in 
France,  and  Pietism  in  Germany,  and  Quakerism 
in  England,  Quietism  was  in  Spain.  But  it  was 
in  many  respects  a  more  extreme  and  consequent- 
ly a  more  dangerous  movement.  Its  dying  away 
from  the  external  world  in  order  to  serve  God 
internally,  by  meditation  and  contemplation  alone, 
led,  or  might  easily  lead,  to  a  frivolous  enthusi- 
asm, and  neglect  of  morals.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that,  while  it  fascinated  some,  it  provoked 
others.  The  Jesuits  smelt  an  affinity  to  the  Ref- 
ormation in  it.  They  understood,  that,  if  such  an 
indifference  to  the  externals  of  religion  became 
general,  the  power  of  the  church  was  broken,  and 
their  own  occupation  gone.  They  immediately 
prepared  for  attack.  Paolo  Segneri,  a  member  of 
their  order,  and  a  fanatical  ascetic  and  penitence- 
preacher,  published  his  Concordia  tra  la  fatica  e 
la  quiele  (Bologna,  1681)  ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
the  Inquisition  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  book  of  Molinos.  But  such  was  as  yet  the 
position  of  Molinos  in  Roman  society,  that  the 
examination  resulted  in  an  unqualified  acquittal. 
Polemics  were  then  replaced  by  intrigue.  Pere 
la  Chaise  induced  Louis  XV  to  urge  the  Pope  to 
interfere.  Rumors  of  people  who  abstained  from 
confession,  of  monks  and  nuns  who  threw  aside, 
not  only  rosaries  and  images,  but  even  relics,  etc., 
were  eagerly  circulated  as  evidences  of  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  Quietism.  The  Pope  gave  the 
case  over  to  the  Inquisition  ;  and  the  Inquisition 
had  the  audacity  to  ask,  not  the  Pope  Innocent 
XL,  but  the  man  Benedict  Odeschalchi,  several 
embarrassing  questions  concerning  his  own  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  affair.  In  the  course  of  1685 
Molinos  was  arrested,  and  all  his  papers  (about 
twenty  thousand  letters)  were  confiscated;  and 
Aug.  28, 1687,  the  Inquisition  publicly  condemned 
his  doctrines.  The  stake  he  escaped.  He  recant- 
ed, it  is  said ;  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  com- 
muted into  imprisonment  for  life.  On  Nov.  20, 
1687,  Innocent  XL  issued  a  bull  against  him. 
Very  severe  measures  were  taken  against  his 
adherents. 

Lit. —The  sixty-eight  propositions,  on  which 
the  verdict  of  the  Inquisition  is  based,  are  found 
as  an  appendix  to  Francke's  Latin  translation 
of  Guida  spirituale.  A  few  of  his  letters  are  pub- 
lished in  Recueil  de  diverses  pieces  concernants  le 
quietisme,  1688.  See  also  Three  Letters  concerning 
the  Present  State  of  Italy,  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  BurnET's  Travels,  London,  1688 ;  Scharling  : 
Mystikeren  Molinos,  Copenhagen,  1852 ;  translated 
into  German  in  Zeitschrift  fur  histor.  Theologie, 
1854 ;  Heppe  :  Geschichte  der  quietistischen  Mystik, 
Berlin,  1875 ;  [John  Bigelow  :  Molinos  the   Qui- 


ehst,  New  York,  1882,  which  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  bull  of  Innocent  XL,  pp.  113-127,  in 
which  are  the  sixty-eight  propositions  referred  to 
above].  tholuck. 

MOLL,  Willem,  b.  at  Dort,  Feb.  28,  1812;  d. 
in  Amsterdam,  Aug.  16,  1879.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Leyden,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
De  Vuursche,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  1837, 
pastor  of  Arnheim,  1844,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Amsterdam,  1846.  Church  history  was 
his  domain,  more  especially  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  Church  before  the  Reformation ;  and  his 
Kerkgeschiedenis  van  Nederland  voor  de  Hervorm- 
ing  (Utrecht,  1864-71,  6  vols.)  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  merit.  He  also  wrote  Geschiedenis  van 
het  kerkelijke  leven  der  Christenen  gedurende  de  zes 
eerste  eeuwen,  Amsterdam,  1844-46,  2  vols.,  and 
a  number  of  minor  treatises.  He  founded  the 
society,  which,  from  1856  to  1863,  published  the 
Kalender  voor  de  Protestanten  in  Nederland.  His 
life  was  written  by  Acquoy,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Amsterdam,  1879, 
and  by  Rogge,  in  Mannen  van  beteekenis  in  onze 
dagen,  Haarlam,  1879.        DR.  J.  a.  R.  acquoy. 

MOLLER,  or  MOLLER,  generally  called  Hein- 
rich  von  Zutphen,  b.  1468,  in  the  county  of  Ziit- 
phen,  in  the  Netherlands ;  burnt  at  the  stake  at 
Heide,  in  Holstein,  Dec.  11,  1524.  In  1484  he 
entered  the  order  of  the  Augustines ;  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  with  great  zeal,  and  visited, 
in  1515,  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Luther.  In 
1516  he  was  made  prior  of  the  Augustine  Convent 
of  Dort ;  but  as  the  first  reformatory  steps  of 
Luther  caused  a  great  commotion  throughout  the 
whole  Augustine  order,  and  Moller  seemed  likely 
to  become  the  centre  of  that  movement  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
country  in  order  to  escape  from  the  Inquisition, 
1520.  He  first  settled  in  Bremen,  where  he  was 
elected  preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ansgar, 
and  in  a  short  time  introduced  the  Reformation. 
But  in  1524  he  removed  to  Meldorf,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Ditmarsh,  on  the  invitation  of  Nicho- 
las Boje,  the  regular  pastor  of  the  place ;  and  in 
the  beginning  his  preaching  was  received  there 
with  much  applause.  Soon,  however,  the  peasants 
of  the  Ditmarsh,  who  formed  a  peculiar,  half- 
independent  republic  in  the  midst  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  king  of  Denmark,  became  so  incensed 
against  him,  stirred  up  by  the  monks  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  priests,  that  one  night  they  broke 
into  his  house,  carried  him  to  Heide,  placed  him 
before  the  civil  council,  condemned  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  burnt  him.  See  Luther  :  Vom  Bruder 
Heinrich,  in  Werke,  vol.  25  (ed.  of  Erlang.);  Paul 
Crocius  :  Das  grosse  Martyrbuch,  Bremen,  1682  ; 
Claus  Harms  :  Heinrich  von  Zutphen,  in  Piper  : 
Evangel.  Kalender,  1852.  O.  THELEMANN. 

MOLOKANI,  The,  a  Russian  sect,  living,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  province  of  Samara  and  the 
adjoining  Kirghis  Steppe.  They  condemn  image- 
worship  as  idolatrous,  reject  the  episcopacy,  hold 
Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  conduct, 
have  no  paid  clergy,  but  only  a  presbyter  chosen 
by  the  congregation,  and  no  churches,  but  hold 
their  meetings  of  worship  in  private  houses. 
They  have  no  creed,  and  their  theology  is  said 
to  be  in  a  vague  and  unfinished  state ;  but  the 
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vigorous,  and  the  discipline  exercised  in  the  con- 
gregation by  its  own  members  is  very  severe. 
Concerning  their  origin  and  history  very  little  is 
known.  They  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  an  official  report  to  Catharine  II.  From  time 
to  time  they  have  been  persecuted,  but  in  the  last 
half-century  all  persecutions  have  ceased.  See 
Wallace  :  Russia,  New  York,  1878,  p.  295. 

MOMIERS  (i.e.,  hypocrites),  or  MUMMERS,  the 
contemptuous  name  given  to  strict  Calvinists  in 
the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  reason 
was  their  fervent  acceptance  of  the  well-nigh  for- 
gotten doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
man's  total  depravity.  Their  leaders  were  Cesar 
Mai  an  and  Robert  Haldane.     (See  those  arts.) 

MONARCHIANISM.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  not  only  the  Logos  doctrine,  but 
also  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God, 
pre-existing  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was 
the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  theologians. 
Though  it  was  generally  recognized  that  there 
should  be  spoken  of  Christ,  w?  nepl  6eov  ("  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  God,"  //.  Clem,  ad  Cor.,  1.), 
hardly  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  philo- 
sophically trained  apologists,  was  thereby  led  to 
speculate  on  the  idea  of  God.  All  that  was 
developed  and  defined  concerning  the  personality 
of  the  Redeemer  during  the  period  between  140 
and  180  was  based  upon  the  short  formula  of 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  by  which  his  pre- 
existence  was  vaguely  but  indubitably  presup- 
posed, was  considered  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
true  Christian  from  the  strict  Jewish-Christians 
and  those  who  in  Christ  admired  only  a  second 
Socrates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  real  birth  by  a  woman,  and  a  real 
human  life  in  accordance  with  the  prefigurations 
of  the  prophets,  formed  a  bar  against  Gnosticism. 

During  this  state  of  incipiency,  a  multitude  of 
various  christological  views  began  to  germinate, 
co-existing,  at  least  for  a  time,  peacefully  side  by 
side.  In  spite  of  their  multitudinousness,  however, 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  formulas,  —  either 
Christ  was  considered  a  man  in  whom  the  Deity, 
or  the  Spirit  of  God,  had  dwelt ;  or  he  was  con- 
sidered the  Divine  Spirit,  who  himself  had  as- 
sumed flesh,  and  appeared  in  the  world.  For 
both  formulas,  Scripture  might  be  quoted.  Proofs 
of  the  former  were  taken  from  the  synoptical 
Gospels ;  of  the  latter,  from  a  series  of  apostolical 
writings  which  also  claimed  absolute  authority. 
Nevertheless,  there  existed  a  radical  difference 
between  them ;  and  though,  for  a  long  time,  that 
difference  may  have  been  visible  to  the  theological 
reflection  only,  without  touching  the  religious 
instinct,  there  came  a  time  when  it  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  even  of  the  masses. 

In  the  contest  which  then  arose,  the  latter  for- 
mula had  one  decided  advantage :  it  combined 
more  easily  with  those  cosmological  and  theologi- 
cal propositions  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
religious  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  applied  as 
foundation  for  a  rational  Christian  theology.  He 
who  was  conversant  with  the  idea  of  a  divine 
Logos  as  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  motive  power  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  found  in  that  very  idea  an  easy  means 
by  which  to  define  the  divine  dignity  and  Sonship 
of  the  Redeemer.     There  seemed  to  be  no  danger 


to  monotheism  in  this  expedient ;  for  was  not  the 
infinite  substance  behind  the  created  world  capa- 
ble of  developing  into  various  subjects  without 
exhausting  itself,  and  splitting  ?  Nor  did  the 
idea  itself  —  the  idea  of  an  incarnate  Logos  — 
seem  insufficient  to  explain  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  energetically  it  was 
handled,  the  more  fertile  it  proved,  able  to  corre- 
spond to  any  depth  of  religious  feeling  and  to  any 
height  of  religious  speculation.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  great  advantage,  as  long  as  the  idea 
of  a  divine  Logos  had  not  reached  beyond  such 
definitions  as  "  the  fundamental  type  of  the  uni- 
verse," "the  rational  system  of  the  laws  of  nature," 
etc.,  the  second  formula  could  not  help  rousing  a 
certain  suspicion  among  those  who  in  the  Saviour 
wanted  to  see  the  Godhead  itself,  and  nothing 
less. 

It  was,  however,  not  an  anxiety  with  respect  to 
the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  which,  in  the  second 
century,  called  forth  the  first  direct  opposition  to 
the  Logos-christology :  it  was  an  anxiety  with 
respect  to  monotheism.  For  was  it  not  open 
ditheism,  when  worship  was  claimed  for  two  divine 
beings?  Not  only  uneducated  laymen  were  forced 
to  think  so,  but  also  those  theologians  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
would  hear  nothing  of  its  applicability  in  Chris- 
tian dogmatics.  How  the  controversy  began,  and 
who  made  the  first  attack,  is  not  known ;  but  the 
contest  lasted  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  presents  some  aspects  of  the  highest 
interest.  It  denotes  the  victory  of  Plato  over 
Zeno  and  Aristotle  in  Christian  science;  it  denotes 
the  substitution,  in  Christian  dogmatics,  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  for  the  historical,  of  the  ideal 
Christ  for  the  living,  of  the  mystery  of  personality 
for  the  real  person  ;  it  denotes  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  subjecting  the  religious  faith  of  the 
laity  to  the  authority  of  a  theological  formula 
unintelligible  to  them. 

The  party  which  was  defeated  in  the  contest, 
the  representatives  of  that  severe  monotheism  in 
the  ancient  Church  which  retained  the  office  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  character  of  Christ,  but  clung 
with  obstinate  tenacity  to  the  numerical  unity  in 
the  personality  of  the  Deity,  are  generally  called 
"  Monarchians,"  —  a  term  brought  into  circula- 
tion by  Tertullian,  but  not  perfectly  adequate. 
In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  position  which  this 
party  occupies  in  the  history  of  Christian  dog- 
matics, it  must  be  remembered  that  it  originated 
within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  itself,  and  had  a 
common  basis  with  its  very  adversaries.  In  its 
deviations  from  what  has  afterwards  been  defined 
as  true  Catholicism,  it  is  pre-catholic,  not  a-catho- 
lic.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  deviations  of  several 
Monarchian  groups  on  this  point  are  simply  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  true  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  had  not  yet  been  established. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  the  writings  of  the 
Monarchians  have  perished.  The  party  is  known 
only  through  the  representations  of  its  adversaries. 
The  history  of  Monarchianism  is  consequently 
very  obscure :  indeed,  it  cannot  be  written  with 
any  continuity.  Only  the  various  groups  can  be 
pointed  out  and  described.  Even  the  old  and 
generally   accepted   division    into   dynamic    and 
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modalistic  Monarchianism  cannot  be  carried 
through  without  straining  the  texts  on  which  it  is 
based. 

I.  The  Alogians. —  The  first  opponents  to 
the  Logos-christology,  the  so-called  "  Alogians  " 
in  Asia  Minor,  were  undisputed  members  of  the 
Church,  and  were  treated  as  such  by  Hippolytus 
and  Irenaeus.  It  was  only  by  comparing  their  ten- 
ets with  a  later  development  of  Catholicism,  that 
Epiphanius  found  out  they  were  heretics :  it  was 
also  he  who  gave  them  their  name.  The  starting- 
point  of  their  opposition  was  the  Montanist  proph- 
ecy, which  they  rejected.  They  rejected,  indeed, 
all  prophecy  as  a  still  existing  charisma ;  but  in 
doing  so  they  were  only  more  catholic  than  the 
Church  itself.  Their  disbelief,  however,  in  an  age 
of  the  Paraclete,  led  them  into  a  criticism  of  the 
writings  of  St.  .John ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
they  rejected  both  his  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse, 
probably,  also,  his  Epistles.  The  Gospel,  they 
ascribed  to  Cerinthus  :  the  Apocalypse,  they  ridi- 
culed. But,  rejecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  they 
also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos ;  and  thus 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  new  christologi- 
•cal  issue.  Hippolytus,  however,  who  knew  them 
only  from  their  writings,  and  Irenaeus,  treated 
them  with  much  circumspection :  they  regretted 
their  opinions,  and  warned  against  the  inferences 
which  might  be  drawn  from  their  tenets ;  but  they 
■did  not  condemn  them. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  sources  are  Epiphanius 
(Hier.,  51)  and  Philastrius  (Hcer.,  60),  both  of 
whom  have  derived  their  information  from  the 
Syntagmaoi  Hippolytus.  On  Epiphanius  depend 
Augustine,  Isidore,  Paulinus,  Honorius,  and  John 
of  Damascus.  See  also  Merkel:  Aufklarung 
der  Slreitigkeiten  der  Aloger,  1782;  Heinichen: 
Be  Alogis,  1829 ;  and  the  respective  chapters  in 
Schwegler  :  Montanismus ;  Volkmar  .-  Hippoly- 
tus; Bollinger:  Hippolytus  unci  Kallistus ;  Lip- 
8IUS  :  Quellenkritik  d.  Epiphanius  und  Quellen  der 
altesten  Ketzergeschtchte ;  Soykes;  Montanism; 
Jwanzow-Platonow  :  Hdresien  und  Schismen  d. 
3  ersten  Jahrhund.,  etc. 

II.  Theodotus  the  Leather-Dealer,  his 
Party  in  Rome  (Asclepiadotus,  Hermophilus, 
Apollonides,  Theodotus  the  Money-Broker,  Natalius), 
and  the'Artemonites. —  Towards  the  close  of 
the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Victor,  about  190,  Theodotus,  a  leather- 
dealer  from  Byzantium,  came  to  Rome,  and  began 
to  expound  his  christological  views,  which  he 
probably  had  developed  under  the  influence  of 
the  Alogians  of  Asia  Minor.  Orthodox  in  other 
points,  he  taught,  with  respect  to  the  personality 
of  Christ,  that  Jesus  was  not  a  heavenly  being, 
which  had  assumed  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin, but  a  human  being,  which  had  been  borne  by 
a  virgin,  in  accordance  with  a  special  providence 
and  under  the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that,  having  proved  himself  worthy  by  a  pious 
life,  he  had  received  in  the  baptism  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thereby  the  powers  (6vvujieig)  necessary 
to  fill  his  office,  ebc.  Theodotus  was  thus  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  dynamic  Monavchianism,  which 
held  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  only  a  power 
communicated  to  him.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
adherents  he  found  in  Rome,  but  the  number 
was  probably  small.  Nevertheless,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  Victor  between  189  and  199. 


Under  Victor's  successor,  however,  Zephyrinus 
(199-218)  his  pupil,  Theodotus  the  money-broker, 
probably  also  a  Greek,  attempted,  in  connection 
with  Asclepiadotus,  to  form  an  independent  con- 
gregation, and  found  an  independent  church,  in 
Rome.  A  certain  Natalius,  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  a  confessor,  was,  for  a  monthly  salary  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  dinari,  induced  to  become 
the  bishop  of  the  new  church ;  but  ho  was  after- 
wards, by  visions  of  "  holy  angels,"  who  whipped 
him  while  he  was  sleeping,  forced  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Church.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  later  on,  a  new  attempt  at  reviving  the  old 
Monarchian  christology  was  made  by  Artemas; 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  identified  himself  with 
the  Theodotians.  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
however.  He  was  still  living  about  270,  as  proven 
by  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  against 
Paulus  of  Samosata. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dynamic  Monarchians 
of  Rome  present  the  same  realistic  character  as 
their  brethren,  the  Alogians  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
studied  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  Euclid  and 
Galen ;  but  they  neglected  Plato  and  Zeno.  They 
substituted  the  grammatico-historical  method  for 
the  allegorical  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ; 
and,  as  foundation  for  their  Bible  study,  they  em- 
ployed a  very  sharp  text-criticism.  With  respect 
to  the  canon  they  were  perfectly  orthodox.  They 
accepted  the  writings  of  St.  John,  which,  how- 
ever, simply  means  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  which  those  writings  were  contained 
had  now  been  firmly  and  finally  established.  But 
they  remained  an  army  of  officers,  without  any 
rank  and  file.  For  their  text-criticism,  their  gram- 
mar, their  historical  researches,  the  mass  had  no 
sense.  Their  church  in  Rome  waned  away,  leav- 
ing behind  no  traces  of  itself;  and  it  took  about 
seventy  years  before  the  school  of  Antioch  was 
strong  enough  to  throw  the  dogmatics  of  the 
church  into  one  of  the  most  violent  crises  it  ever 
has  had  to  go  through. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  sources  are  the  Syntagma 
of  Hippolytus,  i-epresented  by  Epiphanius  (54), 
Philastrius  (50),  and  Pseudo-Tertullian  (28); 
his  Philosophumena  (vii.  35,  x.  23)  ;  his  fragment 
against  Noetus  (c.  3)  ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  so-called  Little  Labyrinth,  an  excerpt  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  V.  28),  dating  back  to 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  third  century,  and  by 
many  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  See  also  Kapp: 
Hist.  Artemonis,  1737,  and  the  literature  given  at 
the  end  of  the  first  division. 

III.  Paulus  of  Samosata. — By  the  Alex- 
andrian theology  of  the  third  century,  the  dog- 
matical use  of  such  ideas  as  Myos,  bvaia,  npoounov, 
etc.,  was  not  only  m§ de  legitimate,  but  indispen- 
sable; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  view  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Saviour,  as  being  not 
human,  but  divine,  became  more  and  more  preva- 
lent. Though  Ebionitic  elements  were  still  found 
in  the  intricate  christology  of  Origen,  they  were 
present  only  in  a  latent  and  ineffective  state; 
and  though  he  himself  taught  a  Godhead  in 
Christ,  to  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  address 
prayers,  he  directly  attacked  all  those  teachers 
who  attempted  to  establish  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  personality  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the 
Father  as  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  essential 
Godhead  of  the  former.     A  few  years,  however, 
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after  his  death,  Paulus  of  Samosata,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  that  is,  occupant  of  the  most  illustrious 
episcopal  chair  of  the  Orient,  undertook  once  more 
to  emphasize  the  old  view  of  the  human  person- 
ality of  the  Saviour,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
doctrine.  The  next  occasion  of  the  controversy 
is  not  known ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing,  that,  at 
that  time,  Antioch  did  not  belong  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  to  Palmyra.  Paulus  was  vicegerent 
of  the  realm  of  Zenobia.  To  reach  such  a  man 
was  no  easy  task.  Through  a  common  provincial 
synod,  over  which  he  presided  himself,  it  could 
not  be  done.  But,  during  the  Novatian  contro- 
versy, the  experiment  of  a  general  Oriental  council 
had  been  successfully  tried,  and  it  was  now  re- 
peated. The  two  first  councils,  however,  failed  to 
accomplish  the  condemnation  of  Paulus  :  at  the 
third,  probably  in  268,  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  Dommus  chosen  his  successor.  But,  by  the 
support  of  Zenobia,  he  continued  in  possession  of 
his  see  until  272.  In  that  year,  Antioch  was  re- 
conquered by  Aurelian.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  emperor ;  and  he  decided  that  the  church- 
building  should  be  surrendered  to  those  who  main- 
tained communication  with  the  bishops  of  Italy 
and  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  deposition,  however, 
and  removal  of  Paulus,  did  not  at  once  destroy 
his  influence.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  three 
following  bishops  of  Antioch,  Lucian  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  rising  Antiochian  school  of  theology, 
and  he  taught  in  the  spirit  of  Paulus.  Yea,  in 
the  persons  of  the  great  Antiochian  Fathers, 
Paulus  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
demned a  second  time ;  and  how  long  the  dynamic 
Monarchianism  lived  on  in  Asia  Minor  may  be 
seen  from  the  christology  of  the  author  of  the 
Acta  Archelai. 

The  christology  of  Paulus  is  characterized  by 
the  total  absence  of  all  metaphysical  speculation, 
instead  of  which  he  employs  only  the  historical 
research  and  the  ethical  reflection.  Essentially 
it  is  simply  a  development  of  the  christology  of 
Hernias  and  Theodotus,  only  modified  in  its  form 
by  accommodation  to  the  prevailing  terminology. 
The  unity  of  the  personality  of  God  is  most 
severely  vindicated.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 
the  one  God ;  and,  when  a  Logos  or  Sophia  can  be 
distinguished  in  God,  they  are  only  qualities  or 
attributes.  From  eternity,  God  has  brought  forth 
the  Logos  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  may  justly 
be  called  his  Son ;  but  that  Son  remains,  never- 
theless, an  impersonal  power,  and  can  never  be- 
come a  concrete  manifestation.  In  the  prophets, 
the  Logos  was  active ;  also  in  Moses,  and  in  many 
others,  more  especially  in  the  son  of  David,  born 
by  the  Virgin.  But  Mary  did  not  bear  the  Logos : 
she  bore  only  a  man,  who  in  the  baptism  was 
anointed  with  the  Logos. 

Lit.  — The  principal  sources  are  the  acts  of 
the  Antiochian  synod  of  268 ;  that  is,  the  report 
of  the  disputation  between  Paulus  and  the  pres- 
byter Malchian,  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
synod.  In  the  sixth  century  those  documents 
were  still  extant  in  extenso ;  but  only  fragments 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us,  in  Eusebius  : 
Hist.  Eccl.,  YII.  27-30;  Justinian:  Tract,  e. 
Monophysit. ;  Contestatio  ad  Clerum  C.  P. ;  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus;  Leontius  Byzan- 
tius:  Adv.  Nestor  et  Eutych.,  etc,— -all  gathered 
together  by  Routh,  in  Eel.  Sacr.,  iii.     Important 


are  also  the  testimonies  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century,  —  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Ephraem, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil,  etc.  See  Feuerlin  : 
Be  hceresi  P.  S.,  1741;  Ehrlich  :  Be  erroribus- 
P   S.,  1715;  Schwab:  Diss,  de  P.  S.,  1839. 

IV  The  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  Rome 
and  Carthage  (Noetus,  Epigonus,  Kleomenes, 
Praxeas,  Victorinus,  Zephyrinus,  Kallistus). — In 
the  period  between  180  and  240,  the  most  danger- 
ous opponents  to  the  Logos-christology  were  not 
the  dynamic,  but  the  modalistic  Monarchians, 
known  in  the  West  as  Monarchiani  or  Patripas- 
siani;  in  the  East,  as  Sabelliani :  though  the  name 
Patripassiani  was  used  there  too.  They  taught 
that  Christ  was  God  himself  incarnate,  the  Fa- 
ther who  had  assumed  flesh,  a  mere  modus  of  the 
Godhead :  hence  their  name.  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Novatian,  and  Hippolytus  wrote  against  them. 

Like  the  dynamic  Monarchians,  the  modalistic 
arose  in  Asift  Minor ;  and  thence  they  brought  the 
controversy  to  Rome,  where,  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, their  doctrines  formed  the  official  teachings 
of  the  Church.  Noetus  was  the  first  of  this  group 
of  Monarchians  who  attracted  attention.  He  was 
a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught  there,  or  in  Ephesus, 
and  was  excommunicated  about  230.  Epigonus,. 
a  pupil  of  his,  came  to  Rome  in  the  times  of 
Zephyrinus,  about  200,  and  founded  there  a  Pa- 
tripassian  party.  At  the  head  of  that  party  stood,, 
afterwards,  Kleomenes,  and  then,  after  215,  Sa- 
bellius.  The  latter  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
Hippolytus,  but  had  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Christians  in  Rome  :  even  among 
the  clergy  Hippolytus  was  in  the  minority. 
Bishop  Zephyrinus  tried  to  temporize,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  schism  from  taking  place ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Kallistus,  or  Callixtus  (217-222),  adopted 
the  same  policy.  But  the  controversy  grew  so 
hot,  that  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  interfere. 
Kallistus  chose  to  excommunicate  both  Sabellius 
and  Hippolytus,  and  draw  up  a  formula  of  recon- 
ciliation, as  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
true  Catholic  Church;  and,  indeed,  the  formula 
of  Callixtus  became  the  bridge  across  which  the 
Roman  congregation  was  led  towards  the  hypos- 
tasis-christology. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Tertullian,  in 
his  polemics  against  the  Monarchians,  never  men- 
tions the  names  of  Noetus,  Epigonus,  Kleomenes, 
and  Kallistus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Praxeas,  against  whom  he  chiefly  directs 
his  attack,  does  not  occur  in  the  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Hippolytus.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that,  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  highest 
in  Rome,  Praxeas  had  been  forgotten  there,  while 
Tertullian  might  still  find  it  proper  to  start  from 
him,  because  he  had  been  the  first  to  bring  the 
controversy  to  Carthage.  Praxeas  was  a  con- 
fessor from  Asia  Minor.  In  Rome  he  met  with 
no  resistance ;  but  when,  in  Carthage,  he  began 
to  expound  his  Patripassian  views,  in  opposition 
to  the  Logos-christology,  he  was  by  Tertullian 
compelled,  not  only  to  keep  silent,  but  even  to 
retract.  A  representation  of  the  individual  sys- 
tem of  Praxeas  cannot  be  given,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  sources.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
evident  that  a  development  had  taken  place  from 
the  Noetians  to  those  Monarchians  against  whom 
Hippolytus  and  Tertullian  wrote.  The  Noetians 
said,  "  If  Christ  is  God,  he  must  certainly  be  the 
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Father;  for,  if  he  is  not  the  Father,  he  is  not 
God."  And  this  very  same  passionate  vindication 
of  pure  monotheism  is  also  found  among  the  later 
Monarchians.  But  when  the  Noetians  went 
further,  and  declared,  that,  if  Christ  had  suffered, 
the  Father  had  suffered,  because  Christ  was  the 
Father,  the  later  Monarchians  avoided  this  Patri- 
passian  proposition  by  recognizing  a  difference  of 
subjectivity  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Lit.  —  Hippolytus:  Philosophumena ;  Tertul- 
lian:  Adv.  Praxeam;  Pseudo-Tertulliax  (30), 
Epiphamus  (57),  Philastrius  (53-54),  and  the 
literature  given  after  the  art.  Calixtus  I.  See 
also  Langen :  Geschichte  der  rbm.  Kirche,  Bonn, 
1881,  pp.  192-216. 

V  Sabelliaxism  and  the  Later  Monar- 
chianism.  —  During  the  period  between  Hip- 
polytus and  Athanasius,  Monarchianism  certainly 
developed  several  different  forms  ;  but  this  whole 
various  development  was,  by  the  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  comprehended  under 
the  one  term,  "  Sabellianism."  The  consequence 
is,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  in 
details  the  propositions  which  actually  made  up 
the  individual  system  of  Sabellius.  He  was  proba- 
bly a  Libyan  by  birth,  and  stood,  even  in  the 
time  of  Zephyrinus,  at  the  head  of  the  Monarchian 
party  in  Rome.  By  Kallistus  he  was  excom- 
municated, but  the  excommunication  produced 
only  a  schism.  His  party  was  too  strong  to  be  at 
once  suppressed :  it  lived  on  in  Rome  until  the 
fourth  century.  Of  the  latter  part  of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known.  It  seems  that  he  was  still 
living  in  Rome  when  Hippolytus  wrote  his  Philo- 
sophumena. A  dim  but  characteristic  reflex  falls 
on  him  —  or,  rather,  on  the  Monarchians  in  Rome 
—  from  the  works  of  Origen.  The  latter  came 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  and  sided,  as 
was  natural,  with  Hippolytus.  But  that  circum- 
stance had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  his 
condemnation  by  Pontianus  in  231  or  232 ;  and 
the  hints  which  he  himself  throws  out,  about 
bishops  who  can  make  no  difference  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  are,  no  doubt,  aimed  at  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  It  was,  however,  in  another 
direction,  Origen  had  to  encounter  the  Monar- 
chians. In  Bostra  in  Arabia,  Bishop  Beryllus 
openly  taught  Monarchianism.  His  brother- 
bishops  of  the  province  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  in  vain.  Then  Origen  was  invited,  in  244, 
to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  him  in  Bostra, 
and  he  succeeded  in  converting  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  acts  of  that  synod  have  perished. 
^  The  principal  tenet  of  Sabellius  says,  that  the 
Father  is  the  same  as  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the 
same  as  the  Spirit :  there  are  three  names,  but 
only  one  being.  That  being  he  often  designates 
as  vionuTup,  —  an  expression  which  he  had  no 
doubt  chosen  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing with  respect  to  the  strict  monotheism 
of  the  system.  Nevertheless,  Sabellius  taught 
that  God  was  not  Father  and  Son  at  the  same 
time ;  that  he  had  been  active  under  three  succes- 
sive forms  of  energy  (Kpoauna),  —  as  the  Father, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world ;  as  the  Son,  from 
the  incarnation  in  Christ ;  and  as  the  Spirit,  from 
the  day  of  the  ascension.  How  far  Sabellius  was 
;ible  to  keep  those  three  forms  of  energy  distinct 
from  each  other  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  he  could  not  help  ascribing  a  con- 
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tinuous  energy  (in  nature)  to  God  as  the  Father, 
even  while  the  energy  was  active  as  the  Son  or  as 
the  Spirit.  However  that  may  be,  the  doctrine 
of  three  successive  forms  of  energy  was  at  all 
events  a  step  towards  that  formula,  the  Athana- 
sian  bfioovaia,  which  finally  made  Monarchianism 
superfluous,  and  founded  Trinitarianism. 

Lit. — Besides  some  sporadic  but  very  impor- 
tant notices  in  the  works  of  Origen  and  Athana- 
sius, the  principal  sources  are  Hippolytus  {Philo- 
sophumena), Epiphanius  (51),  and  Philastrius 
(54).  See  also  Ullmann:  Be  Beryllo.  1835;  Fock  : 
De  Christol.  Berylli,  1843  ;  Zahn  :  Marcellus.  1867. 
[See  Uxitarianism.]  adolf  haenack. 

MONASTERY  and  MONASTICISM.  Monas- 
teries, as  the  establishment  of  monasticism  in  the 
form  of  a  social  institution,  or,  in  the  plain 
sense  of  the  word,  as  the  abode  of  a  community 
of  monks,  arose  very  early,  and  developed  rapidly 
into  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Chris- 
tian life.  The  later  history  of  the  development 
is  tolerably  clear  in  all  its  movements,  but  the 
origins  are  rather  obscure. 

I.  Origin  of  Monasticism.  —  According  to  a 
tradition  based  upon  the  statements  of  Jerome 
and  Rufinus,  and  generally  accepted,  monasticism 
arose  among  the  Christian  ascetics  in  the  third 
century.  Now,  we  know  the  Christian  ascetics 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  very  well, — 
their  fastings  and  their  abstinence  from  marriage 
(Athenagoras  :  Upeafieia,  28  ;  Tertullian  :  De  cultu 
fern.,  i.  9  ;  Origen  :  Contra  Celsum,  vii.  48),  their 
self-sacrificing  care  for  all  sick  and  destitute 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Eusebius : 
De  marl.  Palcest.,  10,  11).  But  we  know,  also,  that 
they  lived  in  the  world  in  close  connection  with 
the  congregation  ;  and  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  they  attempted  to  select 
domicilia  singularia,  and  insulate  themselves  from 
the  congregation,  the  attempt  produced  much 
astonishment  and  dissatisfaction,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  De  singularitale  clericorunt  31,  ascribed 
to  Cyprian.  Consequently,  from  the  Christian 
asceticism  pure  and  simple,  monasticism  has  not 
directly  developed ;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of 
its  existence  in  the  third  century. 

Paulus  of  Thebes,  "the  first  hermit,"  is  said 
to  have  retired  to  a  hidden  grotto  in  the  Lower 
Thebais,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  to  have  lived  there  for  half  a  century,  un- 
known to  the  world.  Jerome  wrote  his  life  ;  but 
Jerome's  book  is  simply  an  imitation  of  those 
novels  so  fashionable  in  Rome  at  his  time,  —  an 
echo  of  Apuleius,  a  kind  of  religious  Robinson 
Crusoe,  well  spiced  with  piquant  devotion.  To 
claim  historical  existence  for  the  hero  of  that 
book  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  but  it  might 
be  surmised  that  some  such  character,  an  anchoret 
from  principle,  might  have  existed  at  that  time. 
Bishop  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  has 
been  mentioned.  But  he  left  his  congregation, 
simply  because  he  felt  indignant  at  some  infamous 
calumny ;  and,  when  he  returned,  he  was  admired, 
not  for  his  philosophy,  or  for  the  long  seclusion 
he  had  endured,  but  for  the  miraculous  punishment 
which  had  overtaken  his  calumniators  (Eusebius  : 
Hist.  EccL,  VI.  9).  Those  have  been  mentioned, 
who,  according  to  a  letter  from  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  to  Fabian  of  Antioch  (Eusebius  : 
Hist.  EccL,  VI.  42),  fled  into  the  desert  in  order 
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to  save  their  life  during  the  persecution  of  Decius. 
But  Dionysius  speaks  only  of  such  as  actually 
saved  their  life,  and  returned,  and  of  such  as 
perished  under  the  attempt,  but  of  none  who 
remained  in  the  desert  as  anchorets.  Still  more 
decisive,  of  course,  it  would  be  for  the  whole 
question  of  the  origin  of  monasticism,  if  the 
existence  could  be  proved,  not  of  some  single 
anchoret,  but  of  whole  monastic  associations, 
during  the  third  century.  The  Hierakites  and 
the  Therapeutse  have  been  mentioned ;  but  the 
former  have  not  the  character  of  monks,  and  the 
latter  not  the  character  of  Christians.  The  Hiera- 
kites were  simply  the  pupils  or  adherents  of 
Ilierakas ;  and  the  words  of  Epiphanius  (Hcer. 
67)  do  by  no  means  warrant  a  representation  of 
them  as  a  formally  instituted  union  of  ascetics. 
The  Therapeutaa  are  spoken  of  only  in  the  book 
irepl  fiiov  deupjjTiKoi).  They  never  existed.  They 
are  evidently  a  mere  fiction.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  that  fiction  mirrors  some  other  real  exist- 
ence in  the  Christian  world,  —  a  question  which 
no  doubt  must  be  answered  with  "no."  When 
the  book  on  every  occasion  argues  from  an  alleged 
equality  of  all  men  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  de- 
scribes the  existing  inequality  (as,  for  instance, 
that  between  master  and  slave)  as  the  true  cause 
of  all  evil,  it  flatly  contradicts  one  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  first 
three  centuries ;  and,  when  it  describes  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Therapeutae,  it  often  becomes  half 
absurd  and  half  offensive  from  a  Christian  point 
of  view.  The  book,  which  probably  was  written 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Philo,  originated  among 
the  agitations  of  which  the  Judseo-Hellenic  world 
at  that  time  suffered,  and  has  no  reference  to 
Christianity.  See  Keim  :  Urchristenthum,  1878  ; 
Lucius-  Die  Therapeuten,  1879. 

Descending  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  century, 
in  order  to  discover  the  first  traces  of  Christian 
monasticism,  the  two  first  great  authorities  which 
must  be  consulted  are  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and 
the  Life  of  St.  Anthony  (Vita  Antonii).  Eusebius 
finished  his  Church  History  in  324;  but  neither  in 
that  work,  nor  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  and  Eu- 
logy of  Constantine,  written  between  337  and  340, 
is  the  subject  ever  mentioned.  In  his  Demonstra- 
lio  evangelica,  I.  8,  he  makes  a  distinction  between 
a  higher  and  lower  form  of  Christian  life ;  and 
the  former  is  generally  considered  as  referring  to 
monasticism.  But  the  distinction  is  simply  that 
one  between  "knowledge"  and  "faith"  which 
formed  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Eusebius  knew  nothing  of 
a  Chrisian  monasticism,  because  there  was  as  yet 
nothing  to  be  known  of  it ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  not 
until  after  his  death,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  a  rumor  of  the  Egyptian  anchorets 
began  to  spread  into  Asia  Minor,  —  as  seen  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil  of 
Caesarea, — while  at  the  same  time  they  entered 
into  communication  with  Athanasius.  The  report 
that  the  latter,  on  his  flight  to  Rome  in  340,  was 
accompanied  by  Egyptian  monks,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
With  respect  to  the  Vita  Antonii,  first  written  in 
Greek,  then  translated  into  Latin  by  Euagrius, 
and  very  early  incorporated  with  the  works  of 
Athanasius  (in  its  Greek  form),  and  ascribed  to 
him,  two  questions  present  themselves :  first, 
Is  it  history?  next,  Was  it  written   by  Athana- 


sius ?  but  both  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Between  the  plain  frame-work  of  the  book,  the 
biography  of  Anthony  and  its  theoretical  part, 
the  speeches  and  conversations  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  the  discrepancies  are  irreconcilable.  The 
Coptic  monk  who  understood  no  Greek,  and  the 
Greek  philosopher  who  quotes  Plato  and  Origen, 
the  coarse  recluse  who  never  washed  himself, 
and  the  delicate  saint  who  blushes  when  anybody 
sees  him  eating,  will  not  harmonize  in  one  char- 
acter. The  hero  is  a  psychological  impossibility. 
And  when  to  this  circumstance  is  added  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  Eusebius  about  the  whole  affair, 
the  historical  character  of  the  book  must  be 
given  up.  Nor  is  the  authorship  of  Athanasius 
better  established ;  though  it  has  been  warmly 
defended  by  Bellarmin,  Natalis  Alexander,  the 
Benedictines,  Hase,  and  others.  The  wild  and 
fantastic  confusion  of  the  book,  when  compared 
with  the  crystalline  clearness  and  sublime  mental 
repose  of  the  author,  such  as  he  is  known  from 
his  other  works,  produces  an  open  self-contradic- 
tion. The  whole  doctrinal  system  of  Athanasius 
would  have  to  be  modified  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  demonology  of  the  Vita  Antonii.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  monks  and  the  clergy  is  repre- 
sented very  differently  in  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony 
and  in  the  indubitably  genuine  works  of  Athana- 
sius. In  the  former  the  monks  profess  the  sincer- 
est  devotion  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
place  themselves  on  a  lower  and  humbler  stage 
than  the  clergy ;  while  from  the  latter  we  learn 
that  the  monks  often  were  in  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy,  and  generally  looked  down  upon  the 
clergy.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  external 
evidences  of  the  authorship  of  Athanasius  must 
be  perfectly  irreproachable  in  order  to  be  deci- 
sive ;  but  they  are  not.  In  his  Eulogy  of  Athana- 
sius (380),  Gregory  Nazianzen  directly  ascribes 
the  book  to  him ;  but  in  the  very  same  year  he 
happened,  in  his  Eulogy  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
to  confound  that  great  Christian  Father  with  the 
heathen  sorcerer,  Cyprian  of  Antioch.  In  liter- 
ary questions,  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  no  great 
authority.  Jerome  also  ascribes  the  book  to  Atha- 
nasius, but  only  in  his  later  works  :  when  he  first 
mentions  it,  he  does  not  seem  to  know  the  author 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  idea  to  deny  the 
existence  of  St.  Anthony  altogether,  but  only  to 
deny  the  historicalness  of  the  representation  given 
in  the  Vita  Antonii.  Indeed,  the  only  legitimate 
inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  that  book 
is,  that  monasticism  originated  in  Upper  Egypt, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  but 
nothing  more.  What  else  is  told  of  monasticism 
and  monasteries  iu  the  time  of  Constantine  is 
later  fiction. 

Singularly  enough,  the  genuine  works  of  Atha- 
nasius give  no  information  at  all  about  the  origin 
of  monasticism ;  and  when,  after  his  second  exile, 
in  340,  he  entered  into  closer  communication 
with  the  Egyptian  monks,  his  Historia  Arianorum 
ad  Monachos  shows  that  monasticism  had  already 
spread  through  the  whole  country.  Some  infor- 
mation is  found  in  the  works  of  Rufinus  and 
Palladius,  both  of  whom  had  lived  for  some  time 
among  the  second  generation  of  Egyptian  monks ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  reliable,  when 
speaking  of  what  he  pretends  to  have  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears ;  and 
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the  unreliability  increases,  of  course,  when  inves- 
tigation and  research  become  necessary  to  the 
treatment  of  a  subject.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  pass  from  Eusebius  and  Athanasius  to  the  Vita 
Antonii  and  the  monks  of  Jerome,  without  being 
struck  by  the  difference.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
and  strange  world  which  opens  up  to  the  reader ; 
an  entirely  new  and  strange  ideal  of  Christian  life 
which  is  held  forth  to  him ;  and  when  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  that  ideal  as  a  direct 
development  of  the  asceticism  which  already  ex- 
isted in  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  caused 
by  such  extraordinary  circumstances  as  the  perse- 
cutions of  Decius  and  Diocletian,  the  attempt 
has  been  utterly  baffled  by  the  decisive  circum- 
stance, that  not  one  of  the  numerous  hermit  lives 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  can  be  put  in 
any  historically  possible  connection  with  the  per- 
secutions. Hence,  already  Mosheim  was  prepared 
to  seek  for  the  origin  of  Christian  monasticism 
outside  of  Christianity,  in  Neoplatonism.  Now, 
we  learn  from  Porphyry,  and  his  extracts  from 
Chairemon,  that  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
wholly  secluded  from  the  people,  there  lived  a 
kind  of  ascetics,  who  slept  on  palm-leaves,  ate  no 
meat,  drank  no  wine,  never  laughed,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, Philostratus  tells  us,  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  visited  the  Egyptian  wise  men  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Upper  Nile,  where  they  lived 
naked,  and  always  on  the  point  of  starvation. 
Finally,  the  recent  decipherment  of  the  Greek 
papyrus-rolls  in  the  libraries  of  London,  Paris. 
Leyden,  and  the  Vatican,  presents  us  with  a  full 
picture  of  those  ascetics,  or  penitents,  or  monks, 
who  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Serapis.  (See 
Letronne  :  Mate'riaux  pour  I'histoire  du  christianisme 
en  Egypte,  1832 ;  and  Bru.net  de  Presle  :  M<i- 
moire  sur  le  Se'rapeum  de  Memphis,  in  the  Memoires 
de  Vacademie  des  inscriptions,  i.  ser.  torn,  ii.,  1852, 
and  Notices  el  Extraits  des  Manuscripts,  etc.,  1S65.) 
Next  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  that  of  Serapis  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Egyptian 
religion.  We  know  of  no  less  than  forty-two 
Serapis  temples  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated seem  to  have  been  those  of  Heliopolis  and 
Alexandria.  In  the  Serapis  temples  there  lived, 
completely  secluded  from  the  world,  whole  con- 
gregations of  monks.  After  giving  away  their 
property  to  the  poor,  they  retired  to  the  temple, 
where  they  lived  upon  the  bread  which  their  rela- 
tives brought  to  them.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
nunciation was  wholly  ethical,  —  the  purification 
of  the  soul ;  and,  as  the  whole  form  of  the  asceti- 
cism of  the  Serapis  monks  corresponded  pecul- 
iarly well  with  the  sombre  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian worship  of  the  dead  and  the  graves,  they 
were  much  reverenced  by  the  Egyptian  people : 
indeed,  like  the  bulls  of  Apis,  they  were  consid- 
ered as  incarnations  of  the  deity.  No  wonder, 
then,  that,  when  Christianity  became  the  popular 
religion  of _  Egypt,  that  peculiar  form  of  Egyptian 
religious  life,  but  one  in  which  a  deep  popular 
instinct  had  found  its  adequate  expression,  silently 
glidedinto  the  Christian  Church.  Just  as  the 
Christian  stylite  saints  of  the  fifth  century  were 
a  mere  imitation  of  the  stylite  saints  of  the  Syrian 
Astarte,  so  the  Christian  monks  of  the  fourth 
century  were  a  simple  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  of  Serapis.  It  might  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  thing  specifically  Egyptian  in  the  origi- 


nal Christian  monasticism  ;  but  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  point  out  any  thing  specifi- 
cally Christian  in  the  phenomenon.  The  highest 
moral  ideal  of  original  Christian  monasticism 
was  complete  dying  away  from  the  world  of  the 
senses,  complete  u-nUdua.  But  that  ideal  has  not 
one  single' Christian  feature  in  its  character,  not 
the  least  trace  of  that  humble  love  with  which 
Christianity  originally  conquered  the  world,  not 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  living  and  dying  with  Christ;  and,  when  Grego- 
ry Nazianzen  undertakes  to  praise  the  Christian 
monasticism  at  the  expense  of  the  asceticism  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  he  can,  indeed,  make  none 
other  distinction  between  them,  theoretically  or 
practically,  than  a  quantitive  one :  there  were 
a  thousand  monks,  where  there  was  one  philoso- 
pher. Thus  it  becomes  probable,  that,  in  its  ori- 
gin, Christian  monasticism  is  not  a  Christian 
product  at  all,  but  a  direct  development  from  the 
previously  existing  Egyptian  monasticism. 

That  the  Christian  monasticism  in  its  first 
form  was  Coptic,  and  not  Hellenistic,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  very  names  of  the  first  monks : 
Paphnutius  means,  in  Coptic,  "  the  divine  ;  "  Pa- 
chomius,  "the  eagle;"  Sauses,  "agriculturists;" 
Remuoth,  "  peasants,"  etc.  The  organization  of 
the  anchorets  into  large  communities  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Pachomius,  who  himself  had  been  a 
Serapis  monk.  (See  Revillout :  Le  rectus  du  Sera- 
peum in  Revue  e'yyptologique,  1880.)  The  Greek 
designations  of  such  an  institution  are,  besides 
Tiavpa  (see  Laura),  (iovaaT7](uov  and  noivo(3tov,  of 
which  the  former  refers  to  the  house,  the  latter 
to  the  association  (Cassian:  Coltat.  xviii.  18): 
the  Latin  are  monasterium,  coznobium,  claustrum, 
conventus,  etc.  The  organization  seems  to  have 
been  almost  military  in  its  regularity  and  severity. 
Nevertheless,  its  success  was  very  great ;  though, 
of  course,  the  stories  of  Kufinus  and  Palladius, 
about  monastical  paradises  with  ten  thousand 
monks  and  twenty  thousand  virgins,  are  mere 
fables,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  the  country.  H.  WEiNGAliTEN. 

II.  History  of  Moxasticism.  —  From  Egypt 
the  institution  spread  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and,  with  less  success,  to  Northern  Africa. 
In  the  Occident,  Italy,  with  Milan  and  Rome,  took 
the  precedence ;  next  followed  the  islands  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia;  then  Southern 
Gaul,  with  its  celebrated  monasteries  at  Turo- 
nura,  Massilia,  Pictavium,  etc.  An  influence 
similar  to  that  which  Basil  the  Great  exercised 
on  Eastern  monasticism,  Western  monasticism 
received  from  Monte  Casino,  founded  in  529. 
From  that  time  the  movement  pursues  a  double 
course,  partly  following  the  track  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  among  the  heathen  nations,  partly 
endeavoring  to  keep  alive  and  satisfy  certain  in- 
stincts within  the  Church  itself.  Monasteries 
were  founded  all  along  the  frontier  of  Christen- 
dom, like  fortresses,  to  defend  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, or  like  colonies,  to  bring  fresh  soil  under 
cultivation;  and  monasteries  were  founded  at  the 
very  centre  of  civilization,  in  the  great  cities,  form- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  strong  impulses  of  asceticism 
and  penitence.  Never  completely  incorporated 
with  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  nor  ever 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  civil  organization,  the 
monastery  occupied  a  peculiar  intermediate  social 
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position,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  during 
the  study  of  its  history.  Its  relation,  however, 
to  the  Church,  was  the  closer  and  more  intimate ; 
and  from  the  Church  and  her  councils  it  received 
its  constitution.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451, 
decreed  that  the  monastery  and  its  abbot  should 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  parochial  bishop, 
who  alone  was  allowed  to  perform  the  acts  of 
confirmation,  ordination,  and  consecration.  With- 
out his  assent,  no  prayer-chapel  or  monastic 
house  could  be  built ;  and,  without  a  permit  from 
him,  neither  the  abbot  nor  the  monks  could  leave 
the  monastery.  The  vagrant  monks  should  be 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  the  monasteries;  and  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  as  a  hermit, 
without  having  gone  through  a  probation-term  of 
two  years  in  a  monastery.  The  abbot  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  monks ;  but,  as  soon  as '  he  was 
elected  and  confirmed,  he  bore  absolute  sway  over 
them.  Double  monasteries,  in  which  recluses  of 
both  sexes  lived  together,  such  as  had  arisen  even 
in  the  fourth  century,  were  continued ;  but  very 
strict  rules  for  their  management  were  issued.  In 
the  Eastern  monasteries,  the  monks  often  lived  in 
separate  cells  constructed  around  the  Koivofliov  : 
in  the  Western,  all  the  members  were  gathered 
into  the  same  building,  the  effect  of  which  was 
a  more  rigid  seclusion. 

On  approaching  the  middle  ages,  all  relations 
of  the  institution  become  more  intricate.  The 
Church  became  dependent  on  the  State  :  even  her 
bishops  and  synods  succumbed  to  secular  influ- 
ences. Nor  did  the  monasteries  escape  the  dan- 
ger. They  increased  in  number  and  reputation, 
but  were,  nevertheless,  dragged  into  the  vortex 
of  violent  changes  which  characterized  the  age. 
They  became  rich.  To  the  produce  of  their  soil 
were  added  magnificent  donations.  But  their  very 
wealth  made  them  a  welcome  prey  to  jealousy 
and  avarice.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
the  bishops  began  to  levy  such  exorbitant  taxes 
on  them  for  ordination  and  consecration,  that 
the  councils  had  to  step  in,  and  free  them  froni 
such  unjust  burdens  (Concil.  Tolet.,  X.  can.  3). 
Of  course,  the  relation  between  episcopacy  and 
monastery  developed  differently  in  the  different 
countries.  In  England  and  Germany,  the  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  was  effected  by  the  monks ; 
and  the  whole  work  of  civilizing  the  people  de- 
volved upon  the  monasteries.  The  people,  conse- 
quently, felt  great  reverence  for  them ;  and  it  held 
hard  for  the  hierarchy  to  get  the  ascendency  over 
them.  In  France  and  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hierarchy  had  grown  strong  before  the  monks 
came ;  and  there  it  took  a  long  time  before  the 
monasteries  could  begin  to  emancipate  them- 
selves. Some  monasteries  of  great  fame,  such  as 
those  of  St.  Gall,  Reichenau,  St.  Emmerau,  etc., 
entered  into  open  contest  with  their  bishops,  but 
hi  vain.  Nowhere  the  monasteries  obtained  real 
independence :  they  acquired  only  a  certain  meas- 
ure through  exemptions  and  privileges  granted 
them  by  the  princes  or  the  popes.  When  a  prince 
was  the  founder  of  a  monastery,  it  was  only  natu- 
ral that  he  should  place  it  under  his  special  pro- 
tection. But,  while  he  might  be  willing  enough 
to  defend  it  against  any  encroachments  from  the 
side  of  the  bishop,  he  did,  generally,  not  hesitate 
to  utilize  it  for  his  own  advantage,  appointing 
some   favorite  or  unruly  vassal   lay  abbot  of  it,  I 


or  even  abandoning  it  to  be  plundered  by  some 
troublesome  creditor.  At  what  period  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  monasteries  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  began,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Gregory  the  Great  was  their  warm  friend ;  but 
the  Privilegium  S.  Medardi,  ascribed  to  him,  is, 
like  many  other  documents  of  the  same  kind, 
evidently  a  forgery  of  the  monks.  Even  the 
grant  of  Pope  Zacharias  to  the  Monastery  of 
Fulda  is  very  doubtful.  The  first  reliable  instance 
of  a  pope  granting  great  immunities  to  a  monas- 
tery is  that  of  Pope  John  XV  and  the  abbeys  of 
Hereford  and  Corvey;  and  the  first  monastery 
which  really  became  independent  of  the  episcopal 
authority  by  placing  itself  immediately  under  the 
Pope  was  that  of  Cluny,  1063. 

The  monastery  culminated  together  with  the 
Papacy.  Its  development  received  a  most  power- 
ful impulse  from  the  foundation  of  monastic 
orders.  Hitherto  each  single  monastery  had  been 
a  unit  by  itself ;  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain 
rule,  a  certain  diocese,  etc.,  but  not,  therefore, 
maintaining  any  kind  of  connection  with  any 
other  monastery.  Now,  the  Cluniacenses  formed 
a  union,  not  of  monks,  but  of  monasteries ;  and 
that  arrangement  was  then  adopted  by  the  Cis- 
tercians, the  Mendicants,  etc.  Thus  arose  huge 
organizations,  which  stretched  their  colonies  across 
many  countries,  without  weakening  the  connec- 
tion between  the  members  and  the  centre.  The 
constitutions  adopted  by  these  orders  were  dif- 
ferent,—  sometimes  more  aristocratic,  sometimes 
more  monarchical.  In  the  Cistercian  order  the 
mother-monastery  enjoyed  the  precedence  of  age. 
There  the  chapter-general  assembled ;  thence  the 
visitors  were  sent  forth;  but,  in  the  formation 
of  a  resolution,  all  abbots  had  equal  votes.  In 
the  mendicant  orders,  the  centre  was  not  placed 
in  the  local  starting-point,  but  in  the  elected 
general,  who  resided  in  Rome,  and  ruled  through 
provincials  and  priors.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  change  took  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
monastic  institution,  an  equally  important  change 
took  place  in  its  functions.  The  mendicant 
orders  received  the  most  comprehensive  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  They  were  allowed  to  hear 
confession,  to  say  mass,  to  visit  the  sick,  etc. :  the 
Church  was,  indeed,  near  being  absorbed  by  the 
monastery.  The  number  of  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations increased  immensely.  They  were  found 
in  every  large  city.  They  were  scattered  through 
all  countries.  In  England  alone,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  monasteries  arose  in  the  period  between 
William  I.  and  John  Lackland;  and  each  such 
monastery  was  a  little  world  by  itself,  in  which 
most  interests  of  human  life,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  were  represented.  The  number  of  in- 
mates might  vary  from  three  hundred  to  over 
two  thousand ;  and  for  this  huge  population  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  had  to  be  at  hand.  The 
building  should  contain  rooms  for  guests,  for  the 
sick,  for  the  school,  store-rooms,  stables,  etc. 
Generally  the  difference  between  Byzantine,  Ro- 
man, and  Gothic  style,  made  itself  felt  also  in 
monastic  architecture;  though  a  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  inmates,  of  course,  predominated  in 
the  constructions.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  perfect 
seclusion,  but  also  as  a  means  of  defence,  the 
whole  structure  was  surrounded  with  a  wall.  On 
the  ground-floor  were  the  refectory,  the  guest  and 
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assembly  rooms,  the  school,  library,  etc.  ;  on  the 
second  floor,  the  cells.  In  some  old  monasteries 
there  were  no  cells,  but  only  one  large  dormitory, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the  abbot's  bed.  As 
for  centuries  the  monastery  was  the  true  home- 
stead, not  only  of  science,  but  also  of  art,  artistic 
ornaments  —  paintings  and  carvings  —  were  not 
wanting.  Some  monasteries,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  and  that  of  St.  Marco  at 
Florence,  are  overloaded  with  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  mediaeval  art.  In  those  immense 
beehives,  life  went  on  pretty  nearly  as  it  does  in 
any  other  household.  Between  the  canonical 
hours,  the  exercises  of  the  school  and  the  labors 
in  the  garden  or  the  field  followed  with  unbroken 
regularity;  and  variation  was  not  wanting,  as 
guests — often  strange  ones,  often  interesting  ones 
—  might  come  in  at  any  moment.  Some  institu- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  that  of  St.  Gall,  stood  in 
steady  and  lively  communication  with  knights, 
merchants,  etc. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced a  great  change.  In  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries, the  secularization  began  immediately,  and 
the  monasteries  soon  disappeared.  The  revenues 
were  used  for  educational  or  scientific  purposes ; 
and  the  buildings  were  turned  into  hospitals, 
asylums,  barracks,  etc.,  or  they  were  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay.  In  the  Roman-Catholic  countries, 
the  change  came  more  slowly,  but  not  less  de- 
cisively. Though  the  Benedictines,  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
distinguished  themselves  most  brilliantly  by  their 
scientific  researches,  the  monastery,  as  a  general 
rule,  occupied  a  very  modest  place  in  the  Church. 
The  monastical  ideal  is  so  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  ethical  ideal  of  modern  times,  that  it 
caused  no  very  great  sensation,  when,  in  1789,  all 
monastic  orders  were  dissolved  in  France,  and  all 
monasteries  closed.  Joseph  II.  followed  the  ex- 
ample, though  in  a  less  radical  manner ;  and  so 
did  Portugal  in  1821,  and  Spain  in  1835.  After- 
wards a  re-action  took  place  in  favor  of  the  mon- 
asteries ;  but,  as  the  articles  on  the  special  orders 
show,  the  institution,  which  has  been  waning 
since  the  Reformation,  is  now  everywhere  dying 
out.  GASS. 

[Lit.  —  F.  Mir^eus  :  Regulce  et  constitutiones 
clericorum,  Antwerp,  1638 ;  Holstenius  :  Codex 
regularum  monasticarum,  Rome,  1661 ;  Helyot  : 
Histoire  des  ordres  monastiques  religieux  el  militaires, 
Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.  ;  T.  D.  Fosbeooke  : 
British  Monachism,  London,  1802,  2  vols. ;  Hes- 
Rion:  Histoire  des  ordres  religieux,  Paris,  1835; 
Day  :  Monastic  Institutions,  London,  1846  ;  Ruff- 
nek  :  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  New  York,  1850, 
2  vols. ;  Montalembert  :  Les  Moines  de  V Occi- 
dent, Paris,  1860,  6  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  Monks  of 
the  West,  Edinburgh,  1861-67,  3  vols. ;  Moiiler: 
Geschichte  des  Monchthums,  Regensburg,  1836  (in 
his  collected  works  ed.  by  Dollinger)  ;  Weingar- 
ten  :  Uber  den  Ursprung  des  Monchthums  im  nach- 
coustanlinischen  Zeitalter,  Gotha,  1877  ;  Harnack  : 
Das  Mbnchthum,  seine  Ideale  und  seine  Geschichte, 
Giessen,  1881,  48  pp.,  new  ed.,  1882]. 

MONASTICISM.     See  Monastery. 

MONEY  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  From  the 
earliest  time  the  Hebrews  used  as  money  pieces  of 
metal,  to  which  a  fixed  weight  was  assigned,  so  as 
to  make  them  suitable  for  the  various  articles  pre- 


sented in  trade  (Gen.  xxiii.  16 ;  cf .  also  2  Kings  xii. 
4  sq.),  and  which  were  recognized  as  such,  either 
in  an  unwrought  form,  or  from  certain  characters 
inscribed  upon  them.  The  representative  coinage 
was  the  shekel,  originally  meaning  "weight." 
There  were  also  the  half-shekel,  the  third  part 
and  fourth  part  of  the  shekel  (1  Sam.  ix.  8). 
From  Josh.  vii.  21,  Judg.  xvii.  2-4,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  shekel  was  not  a  weighed  mass,  but 
a  certain  piece  of  metal,  used  as  a  representative  of 
property,  and  medium  of  exchange.  That  larger 
sums,  the  correct  weight  of  which  was  of  great 
importance,  were  weighed  again,  is  but  natural 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16  ;  Exod.  xxii.  17;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
12;  1  Kings  xx.  39;  Jer.  xxxii.  9).  The  shekel 
was  of  silver  :  hence  the  word  "  shekel "  is  often 
omitted,  and  only  the  metal  itself  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix.  4, 
xvi.  5,  xvii.  2-4,  10;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11,  12;  1 
Kings  x.  29  ;  2  Kings  vi.  25).  It  was  used  in 
trade;  e.g.,  in  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24 ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
9),  of  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28;  Hos.  iii.  2).  It 
was  used  for  paying  civic  and  sacerdotal  taxes  (1 
Kings  xv.  19 ;  Neh.  v.  15,  x  32 ;  Exod.  xxx.  15, 
xxxviii.  26 ;  1  Mace.  x.  40,  42),  as  estimation  of 
vows  (Lev.  xxvii.  3-7;  Num.  iii.  47),  as  amount 
for  damages  and  expiation  (Gen.  xx.  16  ;  Exod. 
xxi.  32;  Deut.  xxii.  19,  29),  as  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  (Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5,  xvii.  10 ;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  11,  12 ;  Zech.  xi.  12),  as  lease-money 
(Song  of  Sol.  viii.  11),  and  as  a  present  (Gen. 
xlv.  22).  The  value  of  certain  articles  was  ex- 
pressed by  shekels  (Lev.  v.  15 ;  2  Kings  vi.  25). 
From  the  common  shekel  is  distinguished  "  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary  "  (Exod.  xxx.  24,  xxxviii. 
24-26 ;  Lev.  v.  15,  xxvii.  3 ;  Num.  iii.  50,  vii.  13, 
19  sq.,  86)  :  its  weight  was  twenty  gerahs  (Exod. 
xxx.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii. 
16;  Ezek.  xlv.  12).  The  half  of  the  "shekel  of 
the  sanctuary  "  was  called  bekah  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
26),  and  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  common 
shekel.  There  existed,  also,  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel 
(1  Sam.  ix.  8).  [The  value  of  the  (silver)  shekel 
was  about  fifty-four  cents  of  American  money.] 
For  larger  sums  existed  the  manah,  or  pound 
(as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  Ez.  ii.  69 ;  Neh. 
viii.  71,  72),  which  was  equal  to  fifty  sacred,  or 
one  hundred  common,  shekels  ;  also  talents,  or 
kikkar  (1  Kings  xvi.  24 ;  2  Kings  v.  5,  22,  23 ;  xv. 
19),  equal  to  three  thousand  shekels.  Both  the 
manah  and  talent  were  weighed  (1  Kings  xx.  39. 
marg  ;  Esth.  iii.  9).  Another  coin  was  the  kesitah 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32  ;  Job  xlii.  11),  the 
meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  Bertheau  supposes 
it  to  be  a  signification  for  coins  in  general,  whilst 
Gesenius  values  the  same  at  four  shekels. 

During  the  exile  the  Jews  undoubtedly  made 
use  of  the  monetary  system  then  current  in  Baby- 
lon ;  whilst  after  the  exile  they  availed  themselves 
of  Persian  coins,  as  may  be  seen  from  Ez.  vm. 
27,  ii.  69,  Neh.  vii.  70-72,  where  darichs  (ren- 
dered "drams"),  a  Persian  gold  coin,  is  men- 
tioned. [Their  value  corresponded  to  about  five 
dollars  of  American  money.]  Under  the  Seleucu 
dse,  Grseco-Syrian  coins  were  used  by  the  Jews, 
till  the  time  (B.C.  143)  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
who  received  of  Antiochus  VII.  (Sidetes),  the  son 
of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  the  right  of  coming  money 
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(1  Mace.  sv.  6).  Of  such  Maccabsean  coins  some 
are  still  extant,  with  inscriptions  in  ancient  He- 
brew characters.  Besides  these  Asmonean  coins, 
there  also  existed  coins  of  bronze,  made  by  Herod 
and  his  successors,  and  small  coins  of  bronze  of 
the  first  Roman  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Nero, 
which  are  regarded  as  having  been  stamped  in 
Judaea.  Side  by  side  with  these  genuine  Jewish 
coins,  Greek  money  was  continually  circulated. 
Thus,  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
also  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  drachma  (about  eight- 
pence)  was  current  (Luke  xv.  8,  9).  Later  Jews 
valued  the  shekel  at  four  didrachmce  (Joseph.,  Antt. 
III.  8,  2) :  hence  the  didrachma,  or  double  drach- 
ma, was  asked  as  tribute-money,  in  place  of  the 
legal  half-shekel  (Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  Joseph.,  Wars, 
VJI.  G,  G).  Another  Greek  coin  was  the  stater  of 
gold  and  silver,  equal  to  a  Hebrew  shekel,  and 
given  as  tribute-money  for  two  persons  (Matt, 
xvii.  27).  The  smallest  Greek  coin  was  the  lepton, 
or  the  mite  (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xii.  59,  xxi.  2). 
Of  Roman  coins,  the  New  Testament  mentions, 
(1)  the  denarius,  of  about  the  same  weight  as 
the  Greek  drachm.  It  bears  the  head  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  served  as  tribute-money 
(Matt.  xxii.  19;  Mark  xii.  15).  Its  worth  was 
about  eightpence  halfpenny.  (2)  The  assarion, 
or  farthing  (Matt.  x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  6),  a  copper 
coin,  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  denarius;  and  (3) 
the  ?.s-~6v  ("  mite  "),  or  quadrans,  the  quarter  of 
an  assarion  (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xxi.  2). 

As  to  the  worth  of  money  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  its  standard  was  very  high,  judging 
from  the  few  indications  we  have.  Thus  a  ram 
was  estimated  two  shekels  of  silver  (Lev.  v.  15), 
[or  about  one  dollar  and  nine  cents].  A  fine 
Egyptian  horse  was  bought  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  shekels  (1  Kings  x.  29;  2  Chron.  i.  17). 
Two  sparrows  were  bought  at  the  time  of  Jesus 
for  one  assarion  (Matt.  x.  29),  and  five  for  two 
assaria  (Luke  ii.  6).  Abraham  and  Jacob  buy 
an  acre  of  land  for  four  hundred  shekels  (Gen. 
xxiii.  15,  16,  xxxiii.  19).  David  purchases 
Araunah's  threshing-floor  at  fifty  shekels  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24) ;  and  Omri  buys  the  hill  Samaria  for 
two  talents  of  silver  (1  Kings  xvi.  24).  A  slave 
was  redeemed  at  thirty  shekels  (Exod.  xxi.  32), 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  price  paid  for 
slaves  ;  and  thus  Judas  was  paid  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  for  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  15 ; 
cf.  also  Zech.  xi.  12).  The  amount  for  services 
rendered  was  (according  to  Judg.  xvii.  10)  ten 
shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a  suit  of  appar- 
el, and  victuals.  Tobit  pays  the  servant  of  his  son 
one  drachma  daily ;  and  laborers  were  paid  a 
drachma  (denary)  a  day  {penny  in  E.  V.,  Matt. 
xx.  2). 

Lit.  —  Mionnet  :  Description  de  me'dailles  an- 
tiques, vol.  5  (1811),  and  suppl.  vol.  8  (1837); 
Bockii  :  Metrologische  Unlersuchungen  iiber  Ge- 
schichte. Milnzfusse  und  Masse  des  Alterlhums,  Ber- 
lin, 1 838 ;  B ertheau  :  Zur  Geschichte  der  Israeliten, 
Gottingen,  1842,  pp.  5-49  ;  Cavedoni  :  Biblische 
Numismatik  (trans,  into  German  from  the  Italian 
by  Werliiof,  Hanover,  1855);  Levy:  Geschichte 
derjudischen  Milnzen,  1862;  Madden:  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage  and  of  Money  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  London,  1864  (new  ed.,  1881),  and  his 
art.  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1866,  pp.  36  sq., 
1872,  pp.  1  sq ;  De  Saulcy,  in  the  Revue  numis- 


matique,  1864,  pp.  370  sq.,  1865,  pp.  29  sq.,  and 
in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  pp.  235  sq. ;  Revue 
arche'oL,  1872,  pp.  1  sq.  ;  by  the  same  :  Numisma- 
tique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  1874;  Schuker  :  Ncutest. 
Zeitgeschichte,  Leip.,  1874,  pp.  11  sq.,  pp.  364  sq. ; 
[Garucci  :  Monete  delle  due  rivolti  giudaiche,  pp. 
31-39,  Roma,  1865].  Arnold.  (Ruetschi.) 

Tables  of  Bible  Moi^ey. 

jewish  money, 

With  its  value  in  American  money. 

A  gerah  (Exod.  xxx.  13) =        $o  02.73 

10  gerahs    =  1  bekah  (Exod.  xxxviii.  26)      .     .  =  o  27.37 

2  bekahs   =  I  shekel  (Exod.  xxx.  13;  Isa.  vii. 

23;  Matt.  xvii.  27) -  .     .  =  0  54.74 

50  shekels  =  1  minali  (Luke  xix.  13)    ....  =         27  37.50 

60  minahs  =  1  talent =    1,642  50 

A  gold  shekel =  8  76 

A  talent  of  gold =  26,280  00 

N.B.  —  A  shekel  would  probably  purchase  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  same  nominal  amount  will  now.  Remember 
that  one  Roman  denary  (15  cents)  was  a  good  day's  wages  for 
a  laborer. 

ROMAN  MONEY. 

A  mite  (Mark  xii.  42)       =$0  01.87 

2  mites        =  1  farthing  (Mark  xii.  42)    .    .     .     .  =    0  03.75 
4  farthings  =  1  denary  (Matt.  xxii.  19)    .     .     .     .=    015 
100  pence        =  1  pound  (Matt,  xviii.  24)    .    .     .    .  =  15  00 

MONGOLS,    Christianity    among   the.      It   is 

doubtful  whether  Christianity  ever  penetrated 
among  the  Mongols  while  they  kept  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  native  country, 
south  of  the  Baikal  Sea ;  but,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  push  forward  to  the  west,  they  came  in 
contact  with  Christian  tribes,  mostly  of  the  Nes- 
torian  confession,  occupying  the  elevated  plateaus 
of  Central  Asia;  and,  as  they  extended  their 
conquests,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Russians,  etc., 
came  under  their  rule.  They  were  tolerant :  yea, 
they  showed  even  an  inclination  to  abandon  their 
own  religion  (a  kind  of  coarse  deism,  accompa- 
nied with  a  still  coarser  spirit-worship),  and  adopt 
foreign  ones.  The  Nestorians,  however,  and  the 
Armenians  made  no  impression  upon  them;  but 
great  expectations  with  respect  to  their  conversion 
were  aroused  when  they  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  Western  Europe.  Europe  and  the 
Mongols  had  a  common  foe,  the  caliph  of  Egypt; 
and  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  conversion  of  the 
Mongols  seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  crushing  him.  In  1245  Innocent  IV.  sent  two 
embassies  to  them,  and  in  1248  St.  Louis  sent 
a  third  one;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  thereby.  Some  impression,  however, 
must  have  been  produced  by  Rubruiquis,  also 
sent  out  by  St.  Louis.  He  went  in  1253  to  Khan 
Sertak  (at  that  time  encamped  between  the  Don 
and  the  Wolga),  and  from  him  to  the  Great- 
Khan  Mangy,  with  whom  he  staid  half  a  year, 
and  in  whose  presence  a  great  disputation  was 
held  between  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and 
Buddhists.  But  practical  results  were  not  reached 
until  after  the  destruction  of  the  caliphate  of 
Bagdad,  in  1258,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Mongolian-Persian  empire.  Several  missionaries 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  new  capital  of  Sul- 
tanieh;  and  in  1318  Ricoldus  de  Monte  Croce 
established  there  a  Roman-Catholic  archbishopric, 
with  a  series  of  suffragan  bishoprics,  and  with 
monasteries  for  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 
But  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  made  her  con- 
verts among  the  Nestorians,  Armenians,  Jacob- 
ites, and  other  Christian  schismatics;  while  the 
Mongols   were   converted   by   the    thousands    to 
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Islam.  The  result  was,  that  the  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  very  soon  could  institute  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  Roman-Catholic 
mission  was  brought  to  an  end.  Some  missionary 
work  was  also  done  in  the  khanates  of  Kiptshac 
and  Dshayatai,  but  without  any  effect.  Most 
successful  was  the  Christian  mission  among  the 
Mongols  in  China.  Nestorian  congregations, 
numbering  about  30,000  souls,  existed  from  old 
times  in  the  country ;  and,  when  the  Mongolian 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  Roman-Catholic  mis- 
sionaries took  up  the  work.  John  of  Monte  Cor- 
vino  was  sent  to  Peking  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV  He 
preached  in  the  native  tongue,  converted  about 
6,000  people,  and  was  in  1307  made  archbishop  of 
Peking  by  Clement  V  But  he  did  not  succeed  in 
converting  the  dynasty.  The  Mongolian  princes, 
like  most  of  their  subject  countrymen,  became 
Buddhists  in  China.  Finally,  in  1370,  the  Mon- 
golian dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Ming 
dynasty ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  Roman-Catholic 
mission  was  expelled  from  China.        w.  HEYD. 

MONHEIM,  Johannes,  b.  at  Clausen,  near  El- 
berfeld,  1509;  d.  at  Diisseldorf,  Sept.  9,  1564. 
He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  school  at  Essen  in  1532,  and  of  that  of 
Diisseldorf  in  1545;  which  latter  institution  he 
brought  into  the  most  flourishing  condition,  so  that 
it  far  surpassed  most  of  the  German  universities 
in  number  of  pupils.  Originally  Monheim  be- 
longed to  the  Erasmian  camp,  but  gradually  he 
completely  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. His  Catechism  (1560)  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
densation or  abbreviation  of  Calvin's  Institutiones, 
and  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Cologne 
Jesuits.  They  also  accused  him  before  the  Pope, 
the  emperor,  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc. ;  and  the 
great  teacher  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  C.  KRAFFT. 

MONICA,  or  MONNICA,  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tine ;  b.  about  332 ;  d.  at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  May  4,  387.  Her  parents  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  She  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  Patricius,  a  Pagan  of  Tagaste,  to 
whom  she  bore  three  children,  —  Augustine,  Navi- 
gius,  and  an  unnamed  daughter.  Her  husband 
was  apparently  coarse,  unsympathetic,  choleric,  and 
unfaithful ;  but  such  was  her  beautiful  Christian 
life,  that  she  was  the  means  of  his  conversion. 
He  was  baptized  in  371,  and  shortly  thereafter 
died.  Monica  shared  Patricius'  ambition  respect- 
ing Augustine's  career  as  a  scholar,  but  was  deeply 
grieved  when  he  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith. 
For  many  years  she  followed  him  with  her  prayers, 

I  and  at  last  made  the  journey  to  Milan  to  be  with 
him.     There  the  one  wish  of  her  life  was  met. 

;  Augustine  was  converted  386,  and  was  baptized 
by  Ambrose,  Easter  (April  25),  387.  Monica 
shared  the  society  of  the  little  company  of  friends 
Augustine  had  gathered  around  him  immediately 
before  and  after  his  baptism,  and  added  much  to 
the  spiritual  value  of  their  intercourse.  After  the 
purpose  of  their  meeting  was  accomplished,  viz., 
his  conversion  and  baptism,  they  set  out  for  Africa. 
On  the  way,  Monica  fell  sick,  and  died.  As  the 
mother  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  church  Fathers, 
and  as  herself  a  wise,  loving,  and  Christian  woman, 
she  win  always  be  remembered.  Many  a  mother 
will  derive  comfort  from  her  life,  and  faith  to 
believe  that  the  sons  of  prayer  will  not  perish. 


In  1430  her  remains  were  removed  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  from  Ostia  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine.  Her  most  imperishable 
monument,  however,  is  the  Confessions  of  her 
illustrious^  son,  who  has  written  of  his  iinfilial 
conduct  with  a  candor  unsurpassed,  and  who  ends 
his  biography  of  his  mother  with  an  outburst  of 
sorrow  over  her  death,  and  a  prayer  for  her  eter- 
nal welfare.  To  be  mourned  by  such  a  man  was 
praise  enough.  There  is,  indeed,  as  Pressense" 
says,  "  no  one  in  the  ancient  church  more  worthy 
of  our  affectionate  veneration  "  than  Monica.  See 
Braune:  Monica  u.  Augustinus,  Grimma,  1846; 
Schaff:  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine,  New 
York  and  London,  1854  ;  Butler  : '  Lh-es  of  the 
Saints,  May  4 ;  Mrs.  Jamieson  :  Legends. 

MONOD,  Adolphe,  beyond  dispute  the  first 
pulpit  orator  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France 
in  our  century;  was  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  21, 
1802;  d.  in  Paris,  April  6,  1856.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  children  of  Jean  Monod, 
pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Copenhagen,  and, 
after  1808,  in  Paris.  The  son,  after  studying  at 
the  Colle'ge  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  graduated  in  theology  in  1824.  But  he 
did  not  yet  fully  rest  upon  the  great  facts  of  the 
gospel.  He  became  conscious  of  the  revelation  of 
divine  grace  to  himself  on  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
1825.  He  became  founder,  and  remained  pastor, 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Naples  till  1827.  He 
was  then  called  to  Lyons ;  but  his  evangelical 
preaching,  and  especially  a  sermon  upholding  the 
necessity  of  a  Christian  faith  and  life  to  partake 
of  the  communion,  (Qui  doit  communier?)  aroused 
such  opposition,  that  he  was  deposed  by  the  Catho- 
lic minister  of  education,  before  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  consistory.  Monod  did  not  forsake 
Lyons,  but  began  preaching  in  a  hall,  then  went 
to  a  chapel,  and  labored  so  effectually,  that  the 
results  of  these  labors  remain  in  a  large  church 
(served  by  two  pastors)  and  several  chapels.  In 
1836  he  followed  a  call  to  a  professorship  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  Montauban,  and  continued 
to  labor  there  for  eleven  years,  spending  his  vaca- 
tions preaching  to  large  audiences  in  the  churches 
of  Southern  France.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Paris,  where  for  nine 
years  he  preached  to  large  and  eager  congrega- 
tions in  the  Oratoire. 

Adolphe  Monod  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence, but  especially  for  the  purity  and  piety  of 
his  life.  He  was  gifted  with  a  clear  intellect, 
vivid  imagination,  and  a  sympathetic  nature.  His 
theology  was  drawn  from  the  Bible,  of  which  he 
was  a  constant  student,  and  which  he  read_  daily 
in  the  original.  He  was  every  inch  a  Christian. 
From  the  moment  that  he  was  apprehended  of 
Christ,  he  devoted  his  whole  heart  and  energies 
to  his  service.  The  purity  of  his  Christian  char- 
acter was  transparent.  His  conscientiousness  was 
sometimes  almost  painfully  exact,  and  his  humility 
was  apparent  to  all.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  prayer,  to  which  he  had  constant  recourse  as 
a  remedy  against  melancholy,  to  which  he  was 
somewhat  inclined. 

As  a  preacher,  Monod's  aim  was  to  save  men 
from  destruction.  His  sermons  were  essentially 
biblical,  and  by  the  full  treatment  of  the  texts, 
and  the  earnestness,  fervor,  unction,  and  modesty 
of  the  preacher,  won  and  persuaded  the  hearts  of 
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his  hearers.  His  style  was  pure  and  classic;  his 
voice  melodious,  full,  and  clear ;  so  that  one  would 
have  gone  away  with  only  an  impression  of  beauty, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  earnestness.  His  first 
three  printed  sermons  appeared  in  1 830 ;  and  in 
1814  a  volume  appeared,  the  first  sermon  of  which, 
entitled  La  cre'dulite  de  I'incredule,  covering  sixty- 
eight  pages,  is  a  masterpiece  of  apologetical  ser- 
monizing. Many  more  of  his  sermons  appeared  ; 
but  the  finest  of  all  were  two  on  the  vocation  of 
woman,  and  five  on  the  apostle  Paul.  In  his  last 
sickness,  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  appeared 
(1855),  and  since  then  two  more. 

Monod's  last  days  were  days  of  much  pain  on 
a  sick-bed.  He  knew  his  hour  was  at  hand ;  but 
brighter  shone  forth  his  Christian  character,  and 
stronger  was  the  hold  his  faith  took  on  Christ. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  he  gathered  his  friends 
about  him ;  and,  after  listening  to  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  he  uttered  short  homilies  of  great 
power,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in  the 
volume.  Adieux  d'Adolphe  Monod  a  ses  amis  et  it 
I'Eglise.  He  passed  away  on  a  Sunday.  Well 
has  Professor  De  Felice  said,  "  Adolphe  Monod 
was  twice  over  the  first  of  the  Protestant  preach- 
ers of  Prance  in  our  day, — first  for  the  excellency 
of  his  oratorical  genius,  and  then  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  instability  of 
religious  life,  every  one  looked  to  him,  as  the  sailor 
in  the  storm,  at  the  lighthouse."       L.  BONNET. 

[Sermons  par  A.  Monod,  4th  ed.,  Paris,  1866,  2 
vols.  The  following  translations  into  English 
have  been  made  of  Monod's  writings  :  Saint  Paul, 
Five  Discourses,  Andover,  1861 ;  Woman,  her  Mis- 
sion, etc.,  London,  1870;  The  Parting  Words  of 
Monod  to  Ms  Friends  and  the  Church,  New  York, 
1873.J 

MONOD,  Frederic,  elder  brother  of  Adolphe 
Monod;  a  devoted  and  distinguished  pastor  in 
France ;  was  b.  May  17,  1794,  at  Monnaz,  Canton 
de  Vaud,  Switzerland ;  d.  Dec.  30,  1863,  in  Paris. 
He  studied  theology  in  Geneva  (1815-18),  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Haldane.  In 
1820  he  became  an  associate  pastor  in  Paris,  where 
he  edited,  with  great  talent,  the  Archives  die  Chris- 
tianisme.  In  1848,  when  the  synod  refused  to 
make  an  explicit  affirmation  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  he  withdrew  from  the  State  Church,  re- 
signed his  position  at  Paris,  and  founded,  with 
Count  Gasparin,  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  France  (l' union  des  e'glises  evange'liques 
de  France).  He  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
in  1855,  to  collect  money  for  a  church-building 
in  Paris,  and  returned  to  France,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mission.  During  the 
American  civil  war  he  was  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
Union  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  the  religious  awakening  of  France,  and 
left  behind  him  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

MONOGRAM     OF     CHRIST.      See     Christ, 

MOXOGRAM    OF. 

MONOPHYSITES,  those  who  held  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  had  but  one  composite  nature.  The 
christological  statement  of  the  Chalcedonian  synod 
of  451,  based  upon  the  famous  letter  of  Pope  Leo 
L,  and_  pursuing  an  intermediate  course  between 
Xestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  was  intended  to 
be  the  last  word  in  the  whole  controversy.  (See 
Marcian  s  decrees  of  Feb.  7  and  July  28,  in  Mansi  : 
Coned.  Coll.,  viii.  476  and  498.)     The  adherents 


of  Cyril,  however,  though  very  far  from  willing 
to  accept  the  views  of  Eutyches,  considered  the 
doctrines  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  as  Nestorian 
heresy,  and  rose  everywhere  in  opposition.  In 
Palestine,  the  monk  Theodosius  fanaticized  the 
whole  swarm  of  monks,  took  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, filled  the  city  with  murder  and  robbery,  and 
expelled  the  bishop,  Juvenal.  After  the  lapse  of 
twenty  months,  Juvenal  was  restored:  but  Theo- 
dosius fled  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai;  and  there, 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  against  the  Chalcedonian  doctrines. 
In  Egypt  a  large  party  refused  to  recognize  the 
deposition  of  Dioscurus ;  and  the  appointment  of 
Proterius  as  his  successor  caused  an  insurrection 
in  Alexandria,  during  which  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  burnt  alive  by  the  mob  in  the  former  temple 
of  Serapis.  Proterius  could  be  maintained  only 
by  military  force  ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Marcian 
died  (457),  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  which  gathered 
around  the  presbyter  Timotheus  iElurus  and  the 
deacon  Petrus  Mangus,  at  once  revolted,  and  killed 
hiin.  iElurus  was  chosen  bishop ;  and  a  synod, 
which  he  immediately  convened,  condemned  all 
his  adversaries,  also  the  bishop  of  Pome,  Leo  I., 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Anatolius. 
The  power  which  the  partj'  displayed  on  that 
occasion  made  an  impression  even  upon  the  em- 
peror, Leo  I. ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  simply 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  of  Christendom 
with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  election  of 
iElurus.  Of  course,  only  such  reports  have  been 
preserved  as  go  against  iElurus ;  but,  even  from 
these,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon:  thus,  the  bishops  of  Pam- 
phylia  Secunda  declare  that  the  Chalcedonian 
Confession  is,  like  the  Epistle  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  only 
an  individual  argument,  and  by  no  means  a  gen- 
eral creed.  iElurus  was  deposed,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  defend  him- 
self ;  and  his  successor,  Salophacialus,  was  a  neu- 
tral figure,  who  could  give  no  offence  to  the 
Monophysites.  In  Antioch,  the  monk  Peter  Fullo, 
openly  supported  by  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor,  opposed  the  Chalcedonian  decree  with 
great  vehemence,  and  finally  expelled  the  bishop, 
Martyrius.  Everywhere  in  the  East  the  Monophy- 
sites were  strong ;  and  when  Basiliscus  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  475,  they  gained  the  upper 
hand.  In  an  encyclical  letter  of  476  he  formally 
condemned  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  and  the  epistle 
of  Leo  I.  In  the  very  next  year,  however,  Basilis- 
cus was  dethroned  by  Zeno ;  and  Zeno's  great 
object  was  to  compromise  matters.  In  482  ho 
issued  his  famous  edict,  the  so-called  Henotikon,  in 
which  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  were  condemned, 
but  without  any  formal  recognition  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian Confession ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
twelve  chapters  of  Cyril  were  accepted.  For  a 
moment  the  storm  seemed  to  have  been  allayed. 

It  could  not,  however,  long  escape  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  Roman  pope,  that,  practically,  the 
Henotikon  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Monophy- 
sites. Not  only  the  Chalcedonian  Confession, 
but  even  the  Epistle  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  and  thereby 
the  prestige  of  Rome,  were  in  danger.  When 
Pope  Felix  III.,  in  483,  sent  legates  to  Constanti- 
nople to  announce  his  accession,  they  carried  with 
them  grave  admonitions   to  the    Emperor  Zeno, 
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and  severe  reproaches  to  the  Patriarch  Acacius. 
But,  before  they  reached  Constantinople,  they  were 
seized,  deprived  of  their  papers,  and  frightened 
into  abject  compliance  with  the  schemes  of 
Acacius.  They  even  took  the  sacrament  in  his 
church,  in  company  with  Petrus  Mongus  of  Alex- 
andria, known  as  a  rank  Monophysite.  In  re- 
venge, Felix  III.  deposed  Acacius,  and  put  him 
under  the  ban,  and  induced  a  Constautinopolitan 
monk  to  pin  the  bull  to  his  clothes  while  in  the 
church.  Thus  it  came  to  an  open  breach  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  In  4S9  Acacius  died ; 
but,  as  his  successors  refused  to  erase  his  name 
from  the  diptychs,  no  reconciliation  could  be 
effected.  On  the  contrary,  the  hostility  became 
more  pronounced,  when,  in  491,  Anastasius  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  as  emperor.  Before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  had  committed  himself  to  the 
Monophysites ;  and  his  partiality  to  them  finally 
caused  riots  and  bloodshed  in  Constantinople. 
In  order  to  appease  the  orthodox  party,  the  em- 
peror promised  to  convoke  an  oecumenical  council, 
which  should  settle  the  whole  question,  and  re- 
establish the  community  with  Rome.  But  when 
Anastasius  opened  negotiations,  in  515,  with  Pope 
Hormisdas,  the  Pope  demanded,  as  conditions  of 
his  participation  in  the  council,  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  and  the  open  con- 
demnation of  Acacius ;  and,  as  the  emperor  could 
give  only  an  evasive  answer,  the  negotiations 
were  completely  broken  up  in  517  (See  Mansi: 
Condi.  Coll.,  viii.  324,  389,  524  ;  and  Jaffe  :  Reg. 
Pontif.,  101.)  A  great  change  took  place,  how- 
ever, when  Justin  I.  ascended  the  throne,  in  518. 
He  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  nephew, 
Justinian;  and  Justinian  belonged  to  the  orthodox 
party.  In  Constantinople,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Tyre, 
and  in  many  other  places  in  the  East,  the  friends 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  once  more  came  to  the 
front.  The  negotiations  with  Rome  were  re- 
opened; and,  without  great  difficulties,  the  Patri- 
arch Johannes  of  Constantinople  was  induced  to 
erase  the  name  of  Acacius  from  the  diptychs, — the 
chief  condition  of  a  reconciliation.  The  Henotikon 
was  not  mentioned  at  all  in  those  negotiations. 
It  was  quietly  buried ;  and  thus  community  was 
re-established  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  Rome  had  conquered,  and  she 
used  her  victory  with  energy :  she  immediately 
set  to  work  to  have  orthodoxy  re-established  in 
Antioch  and  Alexandria. 

It  proved  impossible,  however,  to  eradicate 
Monophysitism.  Especially  in  its  home,  Egypt, 
it  was  too  powerful  to  be  subdued :  it  had  to  be 
managed.  Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Justinian, 
who  in  527  succeeded  Justin  on  the  imperial 
throne.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  arrogance  of 
Rome  had  everywhere  called  forth  a  re-action; 
and  at  the  imperial  court  the  Monophysite  party 
lornied  once  more,  under  the  protection  of  Theo- 
dora, the  wife  of  Justinian.  Petrus  of  Apamea, 
Zoaras,  Anthimus  of  Trebizond,  and  other  Mo- 
nophysite leaders,  lived  in  Constantinople;  and, 
by  the  intrigues  of  Theodora,  Anthimus  was  even 
made  patriarch  after  the  death  of  Epiphanius,  in 
•j35.  For  a  moment,  the  wrath  of  the  emperor 
was  once  more  turned  against  the  Monophysites 
by  the  visit  of  Pope  Agapetus  to  Constantinople  : 
Anthimus  was  deposed,  and  Mennas  appointed 
his  successor.     But  Agapetus  died  in  Constanti- 


nople, 536  ;  and  his  successor,  Vigilius,  placed  on 
the  pontifical  throne  by  Theodora,  and  kept 
there  by  Belisarius,  was  himself  a  Monophysite. 
Though  he  publicly  professed  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  he  sent  a  secret 
confession  of  faith  to  Anthimus  and  other  Mo- 
nophysites, in  which  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  in  Christ,  etc.  (See  Liberatus:  Brevia- 
rium,  22.)  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  emperor 
was  even  induced  by  Theodora  to  sanction  the 
extreme  Monophysite  views  of  the  Aphthartodocetce  ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  force  those  ideas  on  the 
Church,  when  he  suddenly  died,  565.  Justin  II. 
his  successor,  dropped  the  matter,  and  took  up  a 
somewhat  different  attitude  in  the  controversy. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  Monophy- 
sites had  lived  for  about  forty  years  in  and  about 
the  capital,  unmolested,  and  even  recognized,  per- 
secutions were  instituted  against  them.  Their 
churches  were  closed ;  their  bishops  and  priests 
were  imprisoned,  their  monasteries  inspected,  and 
the  inmates  compelled  to  take  the  sacrament 
in  the  churches  of  the  orthodox.  The  persecu- 
tions were  at  no  period  so  very  severe,  but  they 
lasted  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius  and 
the  Patriarch  John  Jejunator.  Meanwhile,  the 
Monophysite  party  had  itself  split  into  several 
fractions.  The  above-mentioned  Aphthartodocetce 
held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  made  incorrupti- 
ble by  its  union  with  his  divine  nature ;  while 
another  fraction  went  still  farther,  and  declared 
that  the  body  of  Christ  had  not  been  created,  but 
had  existed  from  eternity.  Thus  the  contest  with 
the  Orthodox  Church  had  lost  much  in  interest, 
and  consequently  in  ardor;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Monophysites  gradually  and  quietly  sepa- 
parated  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  —  the  State 
Church,  —  and  formed  independent  churches,  — 
the  Armenian,  Jacobite,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  etc. 
[For  the  dogmatical  development  of  the  contro- 
versy and  the  pertaining  literature,  see  article  on 

ClIRISTOLOGY.]  W.  MOLLEK. 

MONOTHELITES,  those  who  held  that  Christ 
had  but  one  will,  as  he  had  but  one  nature. 
Monothelism  was  the  simple  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  Monophysitism,  and  originated  from 
the  endeavors  which  the  State  Church  made,  in 
the  seventh  century,  of  conciliating  the  Monophy- 
sites. The  Emperor  Heraclius  (610-641),  pressed 
as  he  was  on  the  one  side  by  the  Persians  and  on 
the  other  by  Islam,  had  a  vital  political  interest 
in  the  reconciliation ;  and  in  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  patriarch  Sergius,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and 
probably  of  Jacobite  descent,  he  found  an  eager 
ally.  The  principal  objection  of  the  Monophy- 
sites to  the  Chalcedonian  Confession  it  seemed 
possible  to  meet,  without  infringing  upon  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  by  an  adroit 
development  of  the  idea  of  one  divine-human 
energy  in  Christ,  in  which  the  two  natures  melted 
together;  and  it  was  with  that  tool  in  then- 
hands  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  set  to  work. 
During  his  stay  in  Armenia,  in  622,  Heraclius 
opened  negotiations  with  Paulus;  and,  though 
the  latter  hesitated,  some  years  later  a  union 
between  the  State  Church  and  the  Armenian 
Church  was  actually  brought  about  at  the  synod 
of  Charnum.  In  626,  during  his  visit  to  the 
Lazians,  Heraclius  succeeded  in  gaming  Bishop 
Cyrus  of   Phasis   for  the   new  doctrine  and  the 
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union ;  and  when,  in  628,  he  returned  from  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  the  Persians,  bringing 
back  the  true  cross  to  Jerusalem,  he  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Athanasius.  The  Orthodox  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  Anastasius  II.,  had  died  in  609  or 
610,  and  his  chair  had  remained  vacant  since  that 
time.  The  emperor  now  proposed  to  elevate 
Anathasius  to  that  see,  on  the  condition  of  his 
recognizing  the  Chalcedonian  Confession,  such 
as  explained  by  the  new  doctrine.  Athanasius 
accepted.  Shortly  after,  in  630  or  631,  Cyrus  of 
Phasis  was  appointed  bishop  of  Alexandria;  and 
in  633  he  reported  to  Constantinople  that  thou- 
sands of  Monophysites  were  by  the  new  doctrine 
won  for  the  union.  In  Alexandria,  however,  the 
first  opposition  arose.  A  monk,  Sophronius,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  who  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  Rome,  came  to  Alexandria,  and  was  much 
startled  by  the  new  doctrine,  which  he  designated 
as  rank  Apollinarianism.  He  immediately  re- 
paired to  Constantinople ;  but  Sergius  and  Pope 
Honorius  succeeded  in  appeasing  him  for  a  time. 
The  remarkable  letter  which  the  pope  on  that 
occasion  wrote  to  Sergius  is  still  extant  in  a  Greek 
translation  (Mansi  :  Con.  Coll.,  xi.  537),  and 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  was  a  Monothelite ; 
that  is,  a  heretic.  Shortly  after  Sophronius  was 
elected  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  that  event  he  accompanied  with  a 
confession,  the  so-called  Synodicon  (Mansi :  Con. 
Coll.,  xi.  461-509),  in  which  he  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  one  energy  in  Christ.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
emperor  issued  in  638  a  kind  of  encyclical  letter 
drawn  up  by  Sergius,  the  so-called  Eclhesis,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  avoid  both  the  expression 
"  one  energy  "  and  the  expression  "  two  energies ;  " 
the  former,  because  it  might  lead  to  a  fatal  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  a  double  nature  in  Christ; 
the  latter,  because  it  might  lead  to  an  absurd  ac- 
ceptation of  a  doctrine  of  a  double  will  in  Christ. 
See,  for  this  whole  first  part  of  the  controversy, 
besides  the  correspondence  between  Sergius  and 
Honorius,  and  between  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  in 
Mansi,  I.e.  xi.,.the  notes  of  Anastasius  Presbyter, 
edited  by  A.  Mai,  in  his  Script.  Vet.  Nova  Coll., 
vii.  192-206. 

The  Ecthesis  was  accepted  by  Cyrus  of  Alexan- 
dria with  complete  submission  ;  while  in  Rome, 
where,  in  the  mean  time,  Honorius  had  died,  it 
met  with  decided  opposition.  In  January,  641, 
Pope  John  IV-  formally  condemned  Monothe- 
lism.  In  the  North  African  Church  it  also  caused 
much  dissatisfaction :  nearly  all  the  bishops  de- 
clared against  it.  Under  those  circumstances, 
the  emperor,  Constans  II.,  who  wished  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  church,  withdrew  the 
Ecthesis,  and  issued  the  Typus,  64S.  The  Typus 
differed  from  the  Ecthesis  chiefly  in  the  form.  It 
was  an  imperial  edict ;  it  contained  no  theologi- 
cal expositions ;  it  simply  forbade  the  use  of  the 
controverted  terms,  and  fixed  very  severe  penal- 
ties, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  for  any  disobedience. 
The  first  effect  of  the  Typus  was  that  the  doctrine 
of  two  wills  in  Christ,  dyothelism,  was  formally 
defined  and  accepted  by  a  synod  of  the  Lateran 
(Oct.  5-31,  649),  presided  over  by  Pope  Martin  I. 
One  hundred  and  five  bishops  were  present,  most 
of  them  from  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  Sicily, 


and  Sardinia,  though  some  also  from  North  Africa. 
As  all  attempts  of  enforcing  the  Typus  in  Rome 
were  frustrated  by  the  Pope,  and  all  negotiations 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  failed,  the  em- 
peror ordered  the  Exarch  Calliopas  to  take  the 
Pope  prisoner,  and  send  him  to  Constantinople. 
June  17,  653,  Martin  was  arrested  in  the  Church 
of  the  Lateran,  and  secretly  brought  on  board  an 
imperial  vessel.  Sept.  17,  he  landed  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  for  more  than  three  months  he  was 
kept  in  prison,  suffering  many  indignities  and 
even  cruelties.  In  March,  654,  he  was  transferred 
to  Chersonesus ;  and  there  he  died,  Sept.  16,  655. 
His  successor,  Eugenius,  ascended  the  papal  throne 
with  the  consent,  perhaps  with  the  aid,  of  Con- 
stans II.;  and  a  modus  vivendi  was  then  established 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  according  to 
which  it  should  be  permitted  to  speak  both  of  a 
single  and  of  a  double  will  in  Christ.  A  true 
peace,  however,  was  not  obtained ;  and  when,  in 
678,  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  invited 
Pope  Agatho  to  participate  in  a  great  oecumeni- 
cal council,  which  should  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion, he  received  for  a  long  time  no  answer  at 
all.  Finally,  however,  Nov.  7,  680,  the  council 
was  opened  in  the  imperial  palace,  Trullus,  in 
Constantinople:  it  lasted  till  Sept.  16,  681.  The 
monothelite  views  were  defended  by  Macarius  of 
Antioch,  who  derived  his  chief  arguments  from 
the  writings  of  Honorius,  Sergius,  and  Cyrus : 
the  dyothelite  views  were  defended  by  the  Roman 
legates,  and  they  finally  conquered.  March  28, 
681,  Monothelism  was  formally  condemned  by 
the  council;  and  Honorius,  Sergius,  Cyrus,  and 
others  were  anathematized.  From  that  day,  dy- 
othelism became  the  official  doctrine  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ; 
and  in  the  eighth  century  it  found  a  most  subtle 
expounder  in  John  of  Damascus.  Monothelism 
continued,  however,  to  be  professed  by  all  the 
Monophysite  churches ;  but  all  the  attempts  which 
afterwards  were  made  of  introducing  it  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  failed.  [For  the  dogmatical 
development  of  the  controversy  and  the  pertinent 
literature,  see  art.  Christology.]    w.  moller. 

MONSTRANCE  (Latin,  monsirantia,  monstrum, 
ostensorium,  expositoriuin)  denoted  originally  any 
receptacle  in  which  relics  were  shown  off  to  the 
people.  From  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  had  been 
defined,  the  elevation  of  the  host  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  mass,  and  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi 
established,  the  name  was  restricted  for  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  consecrated  host.  The  form  was  at 
first  that  of  a  Gothic  tower;  afterwards,  during 
the  period  of  the  renaissance,  that  of  a  radiant 
sun  ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  that  of  a  coffin.  The 
materials  were  gold  or  silver,  or  some  costly  stuff. 
The  place  of  the  monstrance  was  the  high-altar 
of  the  church.  No  one  but  an  ordained  priest 
was  allowed  to  touch  it.  To  steal  it  was  punished 
with  death.  H.  mertz. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michel  Eyquem  de,  b.  at  the 
Chateau  Montaigne,  in  the  department  of  Dor- 
dogne,  France,  Feb.  28,  1533;  d.  there  Sept.  13, 
1592.  He  studied  law,  and  was  in  1554  appointed 
councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but 
retired  in  1569,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
his  estate,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.     Once  more,  however,  he  was  called 
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back  into  practical  life.  In  1581  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  which  position  he  filled  with 
great  honor  for  four  years.  The  book  which 
made  his  fame  —  besides  a  kind  of  diary  kept  on 
a  journey  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  1580,  but  not 
published  until  1774,  also  the  only  book  he  wrote 
—  was  the  celebrated  Essays,  of  which  the  first 
part  appeared  in  1580,  the  second  in  1588.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Le  Clerc, 
Paris,  1865.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Bayle 
St.  John  (London,  1857)  and  Bigorie  de  Laschamps 
(Paris,  1800).  The  foundation  of  Montaigne's 
philosophy  is  an  absolute  scepticism.  Nothing 
can  be  known  with  certainty,  —  not  a  fact  in 
history,  not  a  law  in  nature.  This  scepticism, 
combined  with  a  natural  indifference,  made  him 
in  religion  a  stanch  conservative.  Since  nothing- 
can  be  known  with  certainty,  it  is  proper  to  accept 
what  the  Church  teaches  :  and  practically  he  stuck 
to  this  maxim,  though  his  brother  became  a  Prot- 
estant, and  he  himself  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Henry  of  Navarre.  In  his  moral  system,  too,  his 
scepticism  prevailed.  He  recognized  no  absolute 
moral  authority.  Duty  and  conscience  were  to 
him  merely  incidental  and  shifting  forms.  Do 
as  your  nature  tells  you  to  do  was  his  highest 
moral  principle.  But,  in  analyzing  the  various 
forms  of  conscience  and  the  various  conceptions 
of  duty,  he  shows  a  wonderful  keenness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  See  J.  Goguel: 
Essai  sur  la  morale  de  M.,  Geneva,  1874 ;  Thimme  : 
Der  Skepticismus  M.,  Gottingen,  1875 ;  Henning  : 
Der  Skepticismus  M.,  Jena,  1879. 

MONTALEMBERT,  Charles  Forbes  Rene, 
Count  de,  b.  in  London,  April  15,  1810;  d.  in 
Paris,  March  12, 1870.  He  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land by  his  grandfather,  James  Forbes ;  and  the 
great  Irishman  O'Connell  seems  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  his  development.  In 
1828  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Stockholm  ; 
and  while  there  he  made  his  literary  debut  by  a 
remarkable  article  on  Sweden,  in  the  Revue  Fran- 
caise.  In  1830  he  joined  Lamennais  as  contribu- 
tor to  the  Avenir:  and  a  campaign  was  opened 
against  the  educational  monopoly  of  the  state 
and  the  university,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  whole  popular  education  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.  In  connection  with 
Lamennais  and  Lacordaire,  he  founded  a  free 
school,  in  which  he  himself  taught ;  but  the  school 
was  immediately  closed  by  the  police.  As  peer 
of  France,  he  was  cited  before  the  Chamber  of  the 
Peers ;  and  Sept.  19,  1831,  he  defended  his  cause 
in  a  most  brilliant  speech.  He  was  sentenced, 
however,  to  pay  a  fine ;  and  the  school  remained 
closed.  A  still  heavier  blow  was  struck  at  him 
by  the  papal  encyclical  of  Aug.  15,  1832.  He 
stood  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  peculiar  move- 
ment which  endeavored  to  unite  ultramontanism 
in  the  Church  with  radicalism  in  the  State  ;  but 
the  encyclical  disapproved  in  very  severe  terms  of 
the  whole  movement.  Dec.  8, 1834,  Montalembert 
gave  in  his  profession  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion, retired  from  public  life,  and  went  travelling. 
During  his  stay  in  Germany,  he  became  deeply 
engaged  in  the  study  of  mediseval  literature  and 
art,  the  results  of  which  were  Du  Vandnlisme  et 
du  Calholicisme  dans  V Art  and  Vie  de  Ste.  Elizabeth. 
After  his  return  to  France,  he  again  took  a  very 


active  part  in  political  life.  The  reforms  of 
Pius  IX.  he  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm,  also 
the  revolution  of  1848.  But  he  was  soon  disen- 
chanted both  by  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
the  last  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1860  his  Histoire  des  Moines  d'Occi- 
dent  (6  vols.)  began  to  appear,  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  {Monks  of  the  West, 
Edinburgh,  1861-67,  3  vols.);  but  it  was  never 
completed.  It  is  a  plea  in  a  case,  rather  than  an 
historical  representation ;  for  as  an  historian  the 
author  lacked  the  critical  faculty,  as,  in  practical 
politics,  he  lacked  judgment.  He  had  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm.  Among  the  interests  which 
called  forth  his  sympathies  was  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States ;  and  "  his  last  pamphlet  was  a 
hymn  of  triumph  over  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms  "  {La  victoire  du  Nord  aux  Etats-Unis,  Paris, 
1865,  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1866).  He  earnestly 
opposed  the  papal-infallibility  dogma,  and,  by  so 
doing,  won  only  abuse  from  the  church  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  Pie  submitted,  however, 
when  the  dogma  was  promulgated.  An  edition 
of  his  complete  works  appeared  in  9  vols.,  Paris, 
1861-68.  His  life  was  written  by  Augtjstin 
Cochin  (1870),  A.  Perraud  (1870),  and  Ch. 
Foisset  (1877).  See  also  Mrs.  Oliphant:  Mem- 
oirs of  Count  de  Montalembert,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1872,  2  vols. 

MONTANISM.  About  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (in  156,  according  to  Epiphanius :  Har., 
xlviii.  1)  Montanus  appeared  as  a  new  prophet 
in  Phrygia,  at  Ardaban  on  the  frontier  of  Mysia, 
and  found  many  adherents,  among  whom  were 
Alcibiades  and  Theodotus.  Under  him,  also, 
prophetesses  appeared, —  Priscilla  and  Maximilla. 
Prophecy  was,  indeed,  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  new  movement.  Ecstatic  visions,  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
at  Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  and  inculcating  the  sever- 
est asceticism  and  the  most  rigorous  penitential 
discipline,  were  set  forth  as  divine  revelations, 
of  which  the  prophet  was  only  the  bearer,  and 
proclaimed  as  the  direct  continuation  and  final 
consummation  of  the  prophetical  gift  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  spite  of  the  sensation  it  created 
and  the  discussion  it  caused,  the  movement  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  but  as  it  grew  in  strength,  penetrating 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Thrace,  it  naturally  roused 
a  stronger  opposition,  and,  in  several  places,  synods 
were  convened  against  it.  Some  persons  consid- 
ered it  to  have  been  caused  by  a  demon,  and 
employed  exorcism  against  it,  such  as  Sotas  of 
Anchialus,  Zoticus  of  Comane,  and  Julian  of 
Apamea.  Others  attacked  it  in  a  literary  way, 
such  as  Claudius  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  and 
Miltiades.  Gradually  the  very  contrast  to  it 
developed,  —  a  party  which  rejected  all  Christian 
prophecy,  and  even  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  John  on  account  of  the  Para- 
clete therein  promised.  At  last,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighth  decade,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Montanists  to  separate  from  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  Phrygia,  and  form  a  schismatic  congregation, 
organized  bv  Montanus  himself,  which,  however, 
did  not  stop  the  vehement  literary  polemics  carried 
on  against  them  by  Serapion,  Theodotus,  and  the 
Anonymous. 
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The  first  time  the  Montanists  are  spoken  of  in 
Western  Europe  is  in  those  letters,  which,  during 
the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  confessors 
<>f  the  congregations  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna 
sent  from  their  prisons  to  Asia  Minor  and  Rome. 
Between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Gallic  congregations 
there  existed  very  intimate  relations.  Among 
the  martyrs  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  were 
several  Phrygians.  The  principal  object  of  the 
letters  was,  consequently,  simply  to  inform  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia  of  the  suf- 
ferings which  their  brethren  in  Gaul  had  endured. 
But,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  V  1), 
a  kind  of  statement  was  added  to  the  letters,  of 
the  view  which  the  Gallic  congregations  took 
of  the  Montanist  prophecy ;  and  the  presbyter 
Irenseus,  who  carried  the  letters  to  Rome,  was 
enjoined  to  beg  the  Roman  pope,  Eleutherus,  to 
continue  in  peaceful  communication  with  the 
Asiatic  congregations.  Characteristically  enough, 
Eusebius  omits  the  statement;  but  every  thing- 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  view  it  contained  was 
very  kind  and  mild.  Now,  in  his  book  Adversus 
Praxeam,  Tertullian  speaks  of  a  Roman  pope, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, felt  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Phrygian  and  Asiatic  congregations,  and  recog- 
nize the  prophecy  of  the  Montanists,  but  was 
persuaded  by  the  calumnies  of  the  Monarch]  an 
Praxeas  to  change  his  mind,  and  condemn  Mon- 
tanism.  That  Roman  pope  was  probably  the  very 
same  Eleutherus  (174-189)  to  whom  Irenseus  was 
sent  ;  and  a  condemnation  of  Montanism  by 
Eleutherus  would  go  far  to  explain  the  harsh 
measures  which  his  successor,  Victor,  chose  to 
employ  in  the  paschal  controversy.  A  Montanist 
congregation  was  at  all  events  not  formed  in 
Rome ;  but  the  Montanist  views  of  church  disci- 
pline took,  nevertheless,  root  there,  and  came 
more  than  once  in  conflict  with  the  somewhat 
laxer  practice  of  the  Roman  popes. 

Condemned  in  Rome  and  in  its  native  country, 
Montanism  found  a  new  home  in  North  Africa, 
and  its  most  prominent  representative  in  Tertul- 
lian. He  adopted  all  its  views,  and  further  de- 
veloped them.  The  speedy  advent  of  Christ,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  millennium,  are  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  theology.  A  Christian 
church,  which  governs  the  world  by  slowly  pene- 
trating it,  he  does  not  understand.  The  living 
gift  of  prophecy,  according  to  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation,  constitutes  the  true  mediator  be- 
tween the  times  that  are  and  the  coming  millen- 
nium ;  and  the  true  preparation  from  the  side  of 
the  Church  is  the  establishment  of  a  moral  disci- 
pline which  forces  her  members  away  from  the 
whole  merely  natural  side  of  human  life.  Science 
and  art,  all  worldly  education,  every  ornamental 
or  gay  form  of  life,  should  be  avo'ided,  because 
they  are  tainted  by  Paganism.  The  crown  of 
human  life  is  martyrdom.  Easts  were  multiplied, 
and  rendered  more  severe.  The  second  marriage 
was  rejected,  and  the  first  was  not  encouraged. 
Against  a  mortal  sin  the  Church  should  defend 
itself  by  rigidly  excluding  him  who  committed 
it,  for  the  holiness  of  the  Church  was  simply  the 
holiness  of  its  members.  With  such  principles, 
Tertullian  could  not  help  coming  into  conflict 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  To  him  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  Church  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 


by  no  means  the  episcopacy,  whose  right  to  wield 
the  power  of  the  keys  he  even  rejected.  Soon  the 
conflict  assumed  such  a  form,  that  the  Montanists 
were  compelled  to  separate  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  form  an  independent  or  schismatic 
church.  But  Montanism  was,  nevertheless,  not  a 
new  form  of  Christianity ;  nor  were  the  Montan- 
ists a  new  sect.  On  the  contrary,  Montanism  was 
simply  a  re-action  of  the  old,  the  primitive  Church 
against  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  Church  of  the 
day,  —  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  world,  and 
arrange  herself  comfortably  in  it. 

Lit. — Eusebius:  Hist.  Eccl.,  V  14,  16-19; 
Hippolytus  :  Hceres.,  viii.  19,  x.  25,  26;  Epi- 
phanius  :  Hceres.,  48,  49  ;  Pseudotertullian  : 
Hceres.,  21 ;  Philasteius:  Hceres.,  49;  Tertul? 
lian  :  De  corona  militum ;  De  fuga  in  persecu- 
tion.  De  exhortatione  castitatis ,  De  virginibus  ve- 
landis .  De  monogamia ,  De  jejuniis ;  De  pudicitia ; 
Schwegler  :  Montanismus,  Tubingen,  1841 ;  Hil- 
genfeld  :  Die  Glossolalia  in  der  alten  Kirche,  Leip- 
zig, 1850  ;  Ritschl  :  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen 
Kirche,  Bonn,  1857  ;  Gottwald  :  De  montanismo 
Tertul/iani,  Breslau,  1862 ;  Reville  :  Tertullien 
et  le  montanisme,  in  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  liv. ; 
Stroelix:  Essai  sur  le  Montanisme,  Strassburg, 
1870 ;  J.  De  Soyres  :  Montanism,  and  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  Cambridge,  1878;  Cunningham:  The 
Churches  of  Asia,  London,  1880 ;  Renan  :  Les 
crises  du  catholicisme,  in  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
February,  1881,  [also  his  Marc  Aurele,  1882] ; 
Bonwetsch  :  Die  Geschichte  des  Montanismus, 
Erlangen,  1881.  w.  MOLLER. 

MONTE  CASINO.  The  celebrated  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
fifty-five  miles  north-west  of  Naples,  was  founded 
in  52S  by  Benedict  of  Nursia ;  which  article  see. 
In  580  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  ; 
the  monks  barely  escaping  to  Rome,  where  they 
remained  for  a  century  and  a  half,  having  been 
installed  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  by  Pope 
Pelagius  II.  Restored  in  720,  under  the  reign  of 
Gregory  II.,  by  abbot  Petronax,  it  soon  took 
rank,  both  in  wealth  and  in  literary  and  artistic 
distinction,  beside  its  sister-institutions  of  St. 
Gall,  Reichenau,  and  Corvey.  Paul  Warnefried, 
once  the  chancellor  of  the  last  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius,  became  one  of  its  inmates,  and  wrote 
there  his  Historia  Longobardorum.  Abbot  Bertha- 
rius  (856-884)  founded  the  hospital  and  the  medi- 
cal school,  which  for  centuries  were  the  chief 
institutions  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  During 
his  reign,  however,  the  monastery  was  captured 
and  plundered  by  the  Saracens ;  and  the  monks 
were  expelled.  They  lived  for  some  time  in 
Naples,  then  at  Capua,  and  were  finally  brought 
back  to  Monte  Casino  by  abbot  Aligernus,  949- 
985.  Under  Frederic  of  Lorraine  (1056-57),  who 
became  pope  under  the  name  of  Stephen  X.,  and 
his  successor,  Desiderius  (1059-87),  who  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  reached  its  point  of  cul- 
mination. The  number  of  monks  and  pupils  was 
much  increased;  the  church  was  rebuilt  with 
great  splendor;  and  the  place  became,  indeed, 
one  of  the  centres  of  civilization.  Under  abbot 
Bruno  (1107-11),  Leo  of  Ostia  wrote  his  Chroni- 
con  Casineme,  and  in  the  same  century  Petrus 
Diaconus  wrote  there  his  De  riris  illustribus  Casi- 
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nensibus.  In  1349  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
the  institutions  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  moral  decay  began. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  monastery  was  prin- 
cipally known  on  account  of  its  wealth.  Four 
bishoprics,  two  principalities,  20  countships,  350 
castles,  440  villages,  23  harbors,  33  islands,  200 
mills,  and  1,662  churches  belonged  to  it :  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  half  a 
million  of  ducats.  In  1866  the  monastery  was 
secularized.  See  Gattula  :  Historia  Abbatia  C, 
Venice,  1733  ;  Luigi  Tosti  :  Sloriu  delta  Badiadi 
M.C.,  Naples,  1843,  3  vols. ;  Andrea  Caravita  : 
Prefetto  del  Archivio  Casinense,  Naples,  1870,  2 
vols.  ZOCKLER. 

MONTES  PIETATIS  (Italian,  Monte  de  Pieia: 
French,  Mont  de  Piete,  Table  de  Pret)  were  a  kind 
of  charitable  institutions  where  poor  people  could 
obtain  small  loans,  on  the  security  of  pledges, 
without  paying  any  interest.  The  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  was  founded  by  the  Minorite 
Barnabas  at  Perugia,  in  1464,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  poor  people  from  the  claws  of  the  usur- 
ers: it  was  confirmed  by  Paul  III.,  not,  as  often 
said,  by  Leo  X.  From  the  States  of  the  Church 
the  institution  rapidly  spread  into  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  and  thence  into  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain.  Where  the  State  has  taken  the 
control  of  the  institution,  a  small  interest  is 
generally  paid,  sufficient  to  defray  working  ex- 
penses. NEUDECKER. 

MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron 
de,  b.  at  the  Chateau  La  Brede,  near  Bordeaux, 
Jan.  18, 1689 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1755.  He  studied 
law ;  was  appointed  councillor  to  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  became  its  president  in 
1716,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1726,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  study  and  literature.  After 
travelling  for  several  years  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  social  and  political  development 
in  those  countries,  he  settled  at  La  Brede,  from 
which  he  only  made  occasional  visits  to  Paris. 
In  1721  appeared  his  Lettres  persanes ;  in  1734,  his 
Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des 
Romains  et  leur  decadence ;  and  in  1748,  after 
twenty  years'  preparation,  his  Esprit  des  Lois  (of 
which  twenty-two  editions  were  sold  in  eighteen 
months),  Eng.  trans,  by  Thomas  Nugent,  new 
ed.,  Cincinnati,  1873,  London,  1878,  2  vols. ;  and 
of  all  his  works,  London,  1777,  4  vols.  The  best 
collected  edition  of  his  works  are  those  of  Lefevre 
(Paris,  1816,  6  vols.)  and  Lequieu  (Paris,  1819, 
N  vols.).  Montesquieu  is  generally  mentioned 
among  the  so-called  "Encyclopedists,"  and  he  was, 
indeed,  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclopedic  Fran- 
<;aise ;  but  spiritually  he  differed  very  much  from 
that  coterie.  Though  not  a  theologian,  he  was  a 
student  of  religion,  and  well  aware  of  its  decisive 
influence  on  the  character  and  history  of  a  people. 
He  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  a  divine  revelation  in  Scripture, 
and  his  contempt  of  atheism  was  as  pronounced 
as  his  contempt  of  superstition.  His  principal  in- 
fluence, however,  he  exercised,  not  on  the  science 
of  religion  or  morals,  but  on  social  and  political 
science. 

MONTFAUCON  (Montefalconius),  Bernard  de, 
b.  at  Soulatge,  a  village  of  Southern  France,  Jan. 
13, 1655;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  21, 1741.  He  entered  the 


army  in  1672,  and  made  two  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many under  Turenne,  but  joined  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur  in  1675,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  took  the  vows,  May  13, 1676,  in  the  monastery 
La  Daurade  in  Toulouse.  Having  resided  for 
some  time  at  Soreze  (where  he  studied  Greek), 
La  Grasse,  and  Bordeaux,  he  settled  in  1687  in 
St.  Germain-des-Pres,  the  literary  centre  of  the 
order.  In  1688  he  published  his  Analecta  Grceca; 
in  1690,  his  La  verite  de  I'histoire  de  Judith  ;  and 
in  1698,  his  excellent  edition  of  Athanasii  Opera 
Omnia,  3  vols,  fol.,  with  biography  and  critical 
notes.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  staid 
for  three  years;  and  while  there  he  published 
with  brilliant  success  his  Vindicim  edition  is  S. 
Augustini  a  Benedictinis  adornatas  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Jesuits.  As  shown  by  his  Diarium 
Italicum  (Paris,  1702),  his  visit  to  Italy  consid- 
erably widened  his  studies,  drawing  also  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  within  their  range.  The 
results  thereof  were,  Palceographia  Grozca,  1708 
(a  masterpiece,  by  which  he  at  once  founded  and 
perfected  a  new  department  of  science) ;  Bibli- 
otheca  Coisliana,  1715;  L'Antiquite  explique'e  et 
representee  en  figures,  1719, 10  vols.  fol.  (with  about 
40,000  illustrations) ;  Les  Monumens  de  la  monarchie 
francoise,  1729-33,  5  vols.  fol.  (unfinished).  Mean- 
while he  did  not  neglect  his  work  as  an  editor, 
publishing  his  Collectio  nova  Patr.  Grozc.,  1709, 
2  vols.  fol.  ;  Hexaplorurn  Origenis  quw  supersunt, 
1713,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  J.  Chrysoslomi  Opera  Omnia, 
1718-38, 13  vols.  fol.  See  Tassix  :  Hist.  Hit.  de  la 
cong.  de  St.-Maur,  585-616.   GEORG  LAUBMANN. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  fourth  crusade ;  protested  against  the  employ- 
ment by  the  Venetians  of  the  crusading  army  in 
their  war  with  the  Byzantine  Empire ;  and  finally 
separated  from  the  crusaders,  and  went  on  his 
own  hook  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  By 
Innocent  III.  he  was  made  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses;  beginning  his  career  with 
the  capture  of  Beziers  (July  22, 1209),  where  every 
living  soul  was  slaughtered,  and  ending  it  by  the 
siege  of  Toulouse  (June  25,  1218),  where  he  was 
struck  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  catapult,  and 
killed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unscru- 
pulous soldiers  known  to  history;  but  he  was 
daring  and  dashing,  and  fanatically  attached  to 
Romanism.  He  has,  consequently,  by  Roman- 
Catholic  writers  been  exalted  as  the  true  champion 
of  Christ;  and  his  followers  even  reproached  God 
with  his  death.  See  his  biography  in  Guizot  : 
Memoires  relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France. 

MONTGOMERY,  James,  an  English  religious 
poet  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Irvine,  Avrshire, 
Nov.  4,  1771 ;  d.  at  Sheffield,  April  30,  1854.  His 
father  was  a  Moravian  missionary ;  and  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  died  at  Barbadoes  in  1783, 
while  the  son  was  at  school  in  Fulneck,  the  chief 
Moravian  settlement  in  England.  He  resisted 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  Mirfield.  Running 
away,  he  became  a  shop-boy  at  Wath,  Yorkshire ; 
from  there  went  to  London,  and,  after  returning 
to  Wath,  finally  settled  at  Sheffield  (1792),  where 
he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  paper, — 
The  Iris.  In  1789  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
three  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds, 
for  having  printed  a  poem,  —  The  Bastille,  —  sur- 
mounted by  a  woodcut  representing  Liberty  and 
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the  British  Lion.  He  was  soon  after  again  sent 
to  prison  for  six  months,  on  account  of  reflections 
upon  a  colonel  of  militia,  published  in  his  paper- 
In  spite  of  these  exhibitions-  of  judicial  con- 
demnation, when  he  retired  from  the  editorial 
care  of  his  paper,  in  1825,  he  was  entertained  at 
a  public  banquet,  and  at  his  death  received  the 
honors  of  a  public  funeral.  In  1830-31  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures,  on  poetry  and  litera- 
ture, before  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1846  a  life 
pension  was  settled  upon  him,  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Like  Cowper,  he  was  never  mar- 
ried. He  made  no  public  profession  of  religion 
till  his  forty-third  year,  when  he  united  with  the 
Moravians,  but  ever  afterwards  prominently  advo- 
cated the  work  of  missionary  societies  and  other 
Christian  institutions.  He  was  eminent  for  ft  is 
piety;  a  "character  in  whom  was  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  as  it  is  ever  given  to  any  one 
mortal  to  attain  and  exhibit "  (Dr,  A.  P.  Peabody, 
in  North- American  Review,  1857). 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  one  of  the  best  sacred 
poets  of  his  day;  and  although  Jeffrey,  in  1807 
(Edinburgh  Review),  condemned  the  shallow  taste 
which  read  his  poems,  and  prophesied  speedy  ob- 
livion for  their  author,  Southey,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  others,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  blending 
of  piety  and  a  fine  imagination  in  his  productions. 
Professor  Wilson,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  said, 
"  His  poetry  will  live,  for  he  has  heart  and  ima- 
gination profound.  Montgomery,  of  all  the 
poets  of  this  age,  —  and  we  believe,  also,  out  of 
it,  —  is  in  his  poetry  the  most  religious  man.  All 
his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feelings  are  moulded 
and  colored  by  religion.  A  spirit  of  invocation, 
prayer,  and  praise,  pervades  all  his  poetry;  and 
it  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  beautiful."  Among  his 
larger  poems  are  Prison  Amusements,  1797  (writ- 
ten during  his  first  imprisonment  in  York  Castle) ; 
The  Ocean,  1805;  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland, 
etc.,  1806  (condemned  unsparingly  by  Jeffrey, 
but  known  by  heart  by  William  Cullen  Bryant); 
The  West  Indies,  1810  (commemorating  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade)  ;  The  World  before  the 
Flood,  1S13;  Greenland  (founded  on  the  history 
of  Moravian  missions,  1819),  etc.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery is  now  known  chiefly  by  his  hymns,  which 
have  passed  into  all  collections.  Many  of  them 
first  appeared  in  newspapers,  and  were  collected 
in  The  Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imitations  of  the 
Psalms,  1822 ;  The  Christian  Psalmist,  or  Hymns, 
Selected  and  Original,  Glasgow,  1825;  and  Origi- 
nal Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devotion, 
London,  1853.  Among  his  best  are  the  mis- 
sionary hymns,  "O  Spirit  of  the  living  God," 
"Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed"  (read  by  the  poet 
at  the  close  of  a  speech  at  a  missionary  meeting 
in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Liverpool,  April  14,  1822, 
and  put  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  was  presid- 
ing, in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  lxxii.),  the  fine 
advent  hymn,  "  Angels  from  the  realms  of  glo- 
ry," "  Forever  with  the  Lord,"  etc. 

Editions  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  works  were  pub- 
lished between  1818  (3  vols.)  and  1855  (4  vols.)  ; 
a  Memoir,  with  extracts  from  his  writings  and 
journals,  by  Holland  and  Everett,  London, 
1855-56,  7  vols.;  and  an  abridgment  of  this  work, 
by  Mrs.  Knight,  Boston,  1857. 

MONTGOMERY,  Robert,  an  English  religious 
poet;  b.  in  Bath,  1807;  d.  at  Brighton,  Dec.  3, 


1855.  In  1828  appeared  his  poem,  The  Omnipres- 
ence of  the  Deity  (28th  ed.  1S55),  which  gained  a 
rapid  popularity ;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
other  poems,  as  Satan  (1829).  In  1830  ho  entered 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  took  orders ;  was  ap- 
pointed curate  of  Whittingham,  1835;  preacher 
at  Percy  Chapel,  London,  1836,  where  his  preach- 
ing was  very  popular,  and  preacher  of  St.  Jude's 
Chapel,  Glasgow,  1838.  Among  Montgomery's 
other  numerous  poetical  works  are,  A  Universal' 
Praijer;  Death ;  A  Vision  of  Heaven;  A  Vision  of 
Hell  (1828,  4th  ed.,  1829) ;  The  Messiah  (1832, 
8th  ed.,  1842).  His  poems  were  the  subject  of 
a  withering  criticism  by  Macaulay  (see  Essays), 
but  received  the  commendation  of  Southey. 
Collected  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  London, 
1841-43,  6  vols.  Mr.  Montgomery  also  assisted 
in  the  translation  of  Nitzsch's  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  1849. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY  denotes  the  study 
of  artistic  monuments  of  various  descriptions,  — 
inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  statuaries,  paintings, 
architectural  constructions,  etc.,  so  far  as  they 
are  expressive  of  theological  ideas.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  mediaeval  cathedral  of  Europe  and 
the  modern  meeting-house  of  America  shows,  that 
though,  in  the  congregations  which  built  those 
houses  of  worship,  the  piety  may  have  been  the 
same,  the  theology  was  certainly  not;  and  a 
further  comparison  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  definite 
conception  of  the  theological  differences,  since 
the  very  outlines  of  the  structures  show  that  they 
were  made  to  meet  different  wants,  built  to  real- 
ize different  ideas.  Thus,  the  study  of  the  literary 
monuments  of  theology  may  at  every  point  be 
aided  by  the  study  of  the  corresponding  artistic 
monuments.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  supple- 
mented (a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Home  during  its  first  centuries  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  Catacombs) :  in  others  it  will 
be  strikingly  illustrated.  It  is  impossible  to 
visit,  for  instance,  a  royal  burial-place  in  a  Protes- 
tant country  in  Europe  without  being  struck  at 
the  glaring  difference  between  the  tomb  of  the 
last  Roman-Catholic  prince  and  the  tomb  of  the 
first  Protestant  prince ;  and  an  impression  of 
what  the  Reformation  was  and  meant  will,  like 
a  stream  of  living  blood,  gush,  with  its  vivifying 
power,  through  the  shadowy  ideas  derived  from 
the  reading  of  the  literary  documents  of  the  event. 
Intuition  is  the  one  great  spiritual  fertilizer. 
Two  plain  tombstones  from  some  out-of-the-way 
village  cemetery — one  from  1783,  and  one  from 
1S83 — may  tell  more  impressively  than  any  heavy 
volume  could  do,  what  rationalism  and  evangeli- 
calism really  are,  and  how  they  affect  human  life. 

It  was  the  great  excavations  and  comprehensive 
archaeological  researches  which  were  undertaken 
in  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  more  especially  the  works  of  Onufrio 
Panvinio  (Be  prcccipuis  urbis  Romce  sanctioribus 
basilicis,  1554),  and  Antonio  Bosio  (Roma  sottera- 
nea,  1632),  which  first  drew  attention  to  the  theo- 
logical importance  of  many  artistic  monuments: 
and  already  Baronius,  in  his  Annates  (1588-1607), 
not  unfrequently  derives  his  proofs  from  coins, 
paintings,  etc.  "The  enthusiasm  witli  which  clas- 
sical archaeology  was  studied  from  the  very  first 
days  of  the  renaissance  benefited  also  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  archaeology.     The  great  works  of 
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Montfaucon  —  Anliquite  explique,  1719  (reaching 
down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era),  and  Les 
Monuments  de  la  monarchic  J'rancoiae,  1729  —  con- 
tain much  of  specific  theological  interest.  Spe- 
cial art  subjects  of  distinct  theological  character, 
such  as  sacred  painting,  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, and  were  frequently  treated.  (See  Rohr : 
Pictor  errants,  Leipzig,  1679;  and  Ayala:  Pictor 
chrislianus,  Madrid,  1730.)  When  illuminated 
manuscripts  were  printed,  the  miniature  pictures 
were  reproduced.  (See  the  Greek  Menologium, 
edited  by  Cardinal  Alboni,  Rome,  1727,  the  Syri- 
an Evangeliarium,  edited  by  Assemani,  Florence, 
174-',  etc.)  Indeed,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  artistic  monuments  of  the 
Church  become  not  only  a  recognized,  but  also  a 
highly-valued  portion,  of  the  materials  employed 
by  the  theologian,  especially  the  church  histo- 
rian. (See  Pelliccia:  De  ecclesice  politia,  1777.) 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  study  has  been 
developed  into  an  independent  branch  of  the 
theological  system.  (See  Piper  :  Einleitung  in  die 
Monumentale  Theologie,  Goth  a,  1867.)  Museums 
have  been  formed  in  Berlin,  1854,  at  Cologne, 
1800,  etc. ;  and,  though  very  rarely  taught  as  a 
peculiar  department,  monumental  theology  every- 
where receives  great  attention,  both  in  lectures 
and  text-books.  See  J.  P.  Lundv:  Monumental 
Theology,  New  York,  1876,  new  edition,  1881 ; 
J.  N.  Diepolder  :  Theologie  u.  Kunst  im  Urchris- 
tenthum,  Augsburg,  1882  ;  cf.  art.  by  F.  Piper, 
Theologie,  monumentale,  in  the  first  edition  of 
Herzog,  vol.  xv.  pp.  752-807. 

MONUMENTS  are  found  among  all  peoples 
and  in  all  ages.  They  are  generally  very  simple, 
—  a  stone  set  up,  or  a  heap  of  stones.  Many  such 
reminders  of  important  events  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Thus  Jacob  and  Laban  made  a  heap 
of  stones  to  "witness"  their  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi. 
45-48).  Moses  ordered  the  elders  to  set  up  stones 
on  Mount  Ebal,  upon  which  the  "law"  was  in- 
scribed (Deut.  xxvii.  2-4)  Joshua  fulfilled  the 
request  (Josh.  viii.  32).  Twelve  stones  out  of  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  and  twelve  stones  in  the  midst 
of  Jordan,  commemorated  the  passage  (Josh.  iv. 
3, 9).  Samuel  and  Saul  erected  stones  in  memory 
of  victories  (1  Sam.  vii.  12,  xv.  12).  Monuments 
were  also  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
xxxv.  20;  2  Kings  xxiii.  17)..  In  old  times,  as 
now  in  the  East,  stones  were  thrown  upon  the 
graves  of  enemies  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17).  Heaps  of  stones  also  marked  the  way 
(Jer.  xxxi.  21).  WOLF  baudissin. 

MOON,  The,  played  quite  an  important  part 
in  the  life  and  history  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only 
as  a  measurer  of  time,  but  also  as  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship.  Its  very  conspicuous  and 
regularly  occurring  changes  led  all  people  in 
ancient  days  to  use  it  for  measuring  time.  In 
Arabic,  its  name  means  "  the  measurer :  "  in  Egypt, 
the  god  of  the  moon,  Thoth,  is  the  god  of  meas- 
ure, consequently  of  science ;  and  by  the  Greeks, 
Thoth  was  identified  with  the  cunning  and  much- 
knowing  Hermes.  Like  so  many  other  ancient 
peoples,  the  Hebrews  also  used  the  period  during 
which  the  moon  accomplishes  its  changes  as  a 
unit  of  time,  —  the  month.  Whether  the  week  of 
seven  days  originated  as  a  simple  division  of  the- 
month  into  four,  or  whether  it  was  formed  with 
a  regard  to  the  seven  planets,  is  questionable. 


(See  Schrader  :  Der  babylonische  Ursprunq  der 
xiebentagigenWoche,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1874.) 
But  it  is  certain  that  their  year  was  made  up  of 
twelve  moon-months  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
days.  Some  passages,  however,  as,  for  instance, 
the  account  of  the  age  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  23), 
indicate,  that,  at  a  very  early  time,  the  Hebrews 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  solar  year ;  and  it 
cannot  have  been  a  long  time  before  they  observed 
that  the  seasons  depended  on  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  (according  to  old  parlance),  and  not  on 
that  of  the  moon.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
solar  and  the  lunar  year  they  then  smoothed  over 
by  means  of  an  intercalary  month.  (See  the  art. 
Yeah.)  The  day  of  the  return  of  the  new  moon 
was  always,  from  the  oldest  times,  a  day  of  note, 
and  is  mentioned  along  with  the  sabbath  in  Amos 
viii.  5,  2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  but  only  the  seventh  new 
moon  was  celebrated  as  a  special  day  of  festival 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24;  Num.  xxix.  1).  All  the  great  an- 
nual festivals,  however,  —  Passover,  Pentecost,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  etc., 
—  were  celebrated  on  fixed  days  of  the  month. 
Of  the  idea,  so  very  common  among  the  peoples 
of  antiquity,  that  the  moon  was  the  cause  of  the 
dew,  and  generally  exercised  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence on  vegetation,  there  is  no  direct  trace  in  the 
Old  Testament;  but  passages  like  Ps.  cxxi.  6, 
Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15,  show  that  the  Jews  sup- 
posed a  connection  between  the  moon  and  certain 
diseases.  With  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
moon,  very  old  among  the  Shemitic  peoples,  —  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  older  than  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  —  it  was  forbidden  in  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3. 
Nevertheless,  Josiah  put  down  a  number  of  idola- 
trous priests  who  burnt  incense  to  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  planets  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5)  ;  and 
Jeremiah  complains  (viii.  2)  that  there  were  peo- 
ple in  Jerusalem  who  worshipped  both  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Job  xxxi.  27  speaks  of  another 
form  of  the  moon-worship,  —  throwing  kisses  at 
her,  instead  of  burning  incense  to  her,  which 
chimes  well  in  with  the  general  Shemitic  idea  of 
the  goddess  of  the  moon.        WOLF  BAUDISSIN. 

MOORE,  Clement  Clarke,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New 
York,  July  15,  1779;  d.  in  Newport,  R.L,  July 
10,  1863.  His  father  was  Bishop  Benjamin 
Moore,  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  (1748-1816). 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  1798; 
and  from  December,  1821,  to  June,  1850,  he  was 
professor  in  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant-Episcopal Church,  New- York  City,  —  first 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  afterwards  of  Oriental  and 
Greek,  literature.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
seminary  now  stands  was  his  gift.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  first  Hebrew  lexicon  published  in 
the  United  States  {Hebrew  and  Greek  Lexicon, 
New  York,  1809,  2  vols.),  and  of  the  famous  bal- 
lad, familiar  to  American  children,  called  the 
"Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,"  beginning,  "  'Twas 
the  night  before  Christinas,  when  all  through  the 
house/'  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  his  father's 
sermons,  1824,  2  vols. 

MOORE,  Henry,  an  early  Wcsleyan  minister; 
b.  in  Dublin,  Dec.  21,  1751;  d.  in  London,  April 
27,  1*44.  He  joined  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and 
in  1780  was  an  itinerant  upon  the  Londonderry 
circuit ;  but  later  in  London,  as  the  constant  com- 
panion of  John  Wesley,  he  did  most  efficient 
service.     After  Wesley's  death,  he  figured  promi- 
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nently  in  the  discussions  from  1791  to  1797  upon 
a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  per- 
sonally favored  the  episcopal  form.  "He  also 
defended  the  itinerant  system,  and  the  right  of 
Wesleyan  ministers  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  whom  John 
Wesley  had  ordained."  He  wrote,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Coke,  a  Life  of  John  Wesley  (London, 
1792),  and  alone,  Life  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  (London,  18:25,  2  vols.), 
Memoir  of  John  Fletcher  (New  York,  1836),  and 
of  Man/  Fletcher  (London,  1817,  2  vols.,  New 
York,  1837,  1  vol.),  and  an  Autobiography  (1830). 
See  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  :  The  Life  of  Rev. 
Henry  Moore,  including  his  Autobiography,  London 
and  New  York,  1844. 

MOORS.     See  Spain. 

MORALITIES.     See  Religious  Dramas. 

MORAL  LAW.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"law,"  when  applied  to  the  sphere  of  moral  ac- 
tion, is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  juridical 
sense  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically, at  establishing  perfect  congruity  between 
morality  and  legality,  the  results  have  proved 
disastrous  ;  for  the  word  "  law  "  changes  its  sense 
as  it  moves  from  one  sphere  into  another. 

In  nature  and  natural  science,  law  means  sim- 
ply a  formula  expressing  the  invariable  recur- 
rence of  the  same  effect  from  the  same  cause. 
It  involves  a  necessity  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tions, —  a  must  which  cannot  be  resisted.  When 
rising  from  the  realm  of  natural  forces  to  the 
sphere  of  social  agencies,  the  law  may  still  be 
said  to  involve  necessity,  but  only  so  far  as,  on 
the  principle  of  justice,  it  is  enforced  by  the 
state.  The  difference  is  apparent.  While  the 
laws  of  nature  accomplish  themselves,  as  inher- 
ent, constitutive  elements  of  the  very  forces  in 
action,  the  laws  of  the  state  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  free  will  of  man.  Their  necessity 
depends  upon  the  power  of  compulsion  and  pun- 
ishment which  the  state  is  possessed  of,  —  upon 
something  outside  themselves.  Their  must  is  in 
reality  simply  a  shall. 

On  the  same  basis  stands  the  moral  law ;  and 
yet  it  differs  more  widely  from  juridical  law  than 
does  the  latter  from  natural  law.  Juridical  law 
recognizes  the  free  will  of  man,  but  only  as  it 
recognizes  any  other  natural  fact.  In  principle 
it  rejects  it,  being  willing,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  transform  its  shall  into  a  must,  and,  by  compul- 
sion and  punishment,  to  enforce  itself  in  spite  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Moral  law,  on 
the  contrary,  recognizes  the  free  will  of  man,  not 
only  as  a  fact  in  nature,  but  as  the  very  condition 
of  its  own  realization.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  it  dream  of  transforming  its  shall  into  a  must ; 
for  where  the  must  begins  there  morality  ends. 
Compulsion,  punishment,  and  other  means  of 
enforcing  a  law,  can  reach  the  act  only  in  its  ex- 
ternal manifestation,  not  in  its  inner  motive  and 
purpose ;  and  there  lies  its  morality.  Even  when 
moral  law  demands  with  absolute  authoritative- 
ness  to  be  obeyed,  it  demands  in  the  same  voice 
that  obedience  to  it  shall  be  the  very  manifesta- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

But  whence  does  this  shall  come  ?  Is  not  its 
very  existence  an  inextricable  enigma  ?  A  feel- 
ing of  compulsion  is  quite  comprehensible  when 


produced  by  external  forces  which  affect  the  soul 
in  a  certain  way.  All  our  sensations  come  to  us 
under  this  form.  We  are  impressed  from  with- 
out ;  we  become  conscious  of  the  impression ;  we 
feel  that  the  act  of  consciousness  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  impression  :  but  that  feeling  of  com- 
pulsion has  nothing  strange  about  it.  Quite 
otherwise  with  the  moral  shall.  It  does  not  come 
to  us  from  without ;  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
impression  from  some  external  object ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  in  spite  of  its  authori- 
tative and  obligatory  character,  it  does  not  im- 
press us  with  a  feeling  of  compulsion.  From 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul  it  seems  to  rise ;  and 
it  sounds  like  an  appeal  to  our  freedom,  or,  rather, 
like  a  hint  at  the  right  use  of  the  freedom,  accom- 
panying its  hints,  as  it  were,  with  light  shadows 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  How  is  it,  then,  to  be  ex- 
plained? 

Every  creature  has  a  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  which  is  expressed  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  shall  be  realized  in  its  life ;  and  from 
the  very  purpose  of  man's  existence  and  life,  in- 
herent in  his  organization,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
the  moral  shall  arises.  It  is  the  spark  produced 
when  the  soul  is  touched  by  her  own  purpose. 
Representing  the  goal  of  all  human  development, 
so  far  as  that  goal  can  be  reached  by  free  human 
activity,  the  moral  shall  indicates  at  every  point 
what  we  have  to  do,  or  not  to  do;  in  order  to 
develop  in  consistency  with  our  own  nature,  and 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  our  being ;  and,  as  we 
accept  or  neglect  its  hints,  the  shadows  of  pleasure 
and  pain  enter  our  conscience,  and  fill  it  with 
light  or  darkness.  The  sceptic,  the  sensualist, 
the  materialist,  may  ask,  How  can  such  a  thing 
as  the  purpose  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
life  —  that  is,  a  thing  which  is  not,  but  only  shall 
be  —  produce  a  feeling,  and  make  felt  its  own  ex- 
istence, though  it  is  not  existing?  The  answer 
cannot  be  given  directly.  But  all  those  wants 
and  cravings  and  impulses,  on  which  organized 
life  in  general,  the  whole  activity  of  plants. 
animals,  and  men,  depends  —  what  are  they  but 
movements  of  the  inherent  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation towards  realization  ?  H.  ULRICI 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  a  term  generally 
used  to  designate  philosophical  ethics,  in  contra- 
distinction from  theological  or  Christian  ethics. 
Its  object  is  to  find  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct 
outside  of  religion,  independent  of  divine  revela- 
tion, in  the  very  nature  of  man.  The  problem 
arose  in  Greece,  when  the  Greek  mythology  (that 
is,  the  Greek  religion)  had  lost  its  hold  on  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  people;  and  the  Greek 
philosophy  produced  two  typical  solutions, — the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic,  —  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  haVe  exercised  an  incalculable  influence, 
not  only  on  ethical  speculation,  but  on  the  practi- 
cal morals  of  individuals,  classes,  and  ages. 

Both  these  systems  agree  in  determining  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  as  the  final  goal  of 
moral  conduct;  but,  in  the  definition  of  what 
individual  happiness  is,  they  differ  widely  from 
each  other.  To  the  Epicurean,  happiness  is  enjoy- 
ment, the  greatest  possible  amount,  consequently 
prudent,  and  even  calculating;  while  to  the  Stoic, 
happiness  consists  in  an  inner  self-sufficiency, 
which  not  only  can  afford  to  despise  enjoyment, 
but  which  also  enables  to  endure  sufferings.    Epi- 
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cureanism  (most  easily  accessible  to  the  student 
through  the  works  of  Horace,  Lucretius,  and 
Cicero,  who,  however,  was  not  an  Epicurean,  but 
an  eclectic)  has  always  exercised  its  greatest 
attraction  on  men  of  a  light  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  found  the  most  adherents  among 
rich  and  elegant  people.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
the  elegance  and  comfort  of  life  which  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Epicureanism :  also  art,  poetry,  and 
science  owe  much  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  the  father  of  unspeakable  debaucheries, 
and  the  cause  of  great  ruin.  Stoicism  (most 
easily  accessible  through  the  works  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius)  attracts  chiefly 
characters  of  a  more  serious  and  sombre  hue, 
and  has  found  its  most  eminent  disciples  among 
practical  people,  men  of  power,  statesmen.  Its 
influence  on  art,  and  even  on  science,  has  been 
comparatively  small ;  but  it  has  produced  not  a 
few  great  ideas,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which 
Christendom  has  recognized  and  adopted. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  Epicu- 
rean and  Stoic  schools,  respectively  founded  by 
Epicurus  and  Zeno,  were  preceded,  the  former 
by  the  Cyrenaic  school  (founded  by  Aristippus), 
the  latter  by  the  cynic  school  (founded  by  Antis- 
thenes).  The  centre  of  the  whole  development, 
however,  is  occupied  by  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and 
especially  the  latter  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.  He  also  de- 
termines the  highest  moral  end  as  happiness  :  he 
is,  indeed,  the  father  of  the  happiness-principle. 
But  he  defines  happiness  as  activity,  not  as  enjoy- 
ment or  self-sufficiency,  —  as  an  activity  which  at 
every  point  hits  the  mean  between  two  opposite  ex- 
cesses, such  as  is  determined  by  the  intellect.  To 
him,  man  is  principally  a  political  being,  and  can 
realize  his  highest  moral  aims  ouly  in  the  state. 
Thus  the  individual  becomes  absorbed  by  the 
family,  and  the  family  again  by  the  state ;  that  is, 
morals  become  absorbed  by  politics.  Though  the 
direct  influence  of  Aristotle  on  practical  life  may 
he,  rather  small,  all  ethical  speculation  borrowed 
for  centuries  its  method,  its  scheme,  even  its 
materials,  from  him. 

The  middle  ages  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
moral  philosophy.  Though  the  forms,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  also  the  ideas,  of  the  Aristo- 
telian ethics,  were  retained  by  the  schoolmen,  the 
subject  was  generally  treated  as  an  appendix  to 
dogmatics.  (See  Ethics.)  But  the  renewal  of 
the  study  of  antiquity,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  classical  literatures,  and  more  especially  their 
philosophy,  produced,  soon  called  forth  a  desire 
to  construct  an  independent  philosophical  founda- 
tion for  the  ruling  moral  code ;  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  modern  moral  philosophy  was 
fairly  started  by  Hugo  Grotius  and  Hobbes, 
though  in  an  indirect  way,  and  from  a  rather 
political  point  of  view.  The  gross  and  outspoken 
materialism  of  Hobbes,  amounting  almost  to  a 
formal  denial  of  all  morals,  gave  rise  to  a  vehe- 
ment opposition ;  and,  in  the  treatises  of  Cumber- 
land and  Cudworth,  the  idea  of  Grotius,  that 
natural  law  as  a  part  of  divine  law  may  be  de- 
duced a  priori  from  the  conception  of  human 
nature,  and  a  posteriori  from  the  fact  of  its  univer- 
sal acceptation,  appeared  in  a  more  definite  shape 
and  with  a  more  direct  moral  bearing.  The  moral 
law,  they  protest,  is  an  inherent  part  of  human 
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nature ;  and  it  is  inscrutable  and  authoritative, 
because,  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  God.  With  Hobbes  there  began  in  Eng- 
land a  very  lively  debate  on  moral  philosophy, 
which  has  not  yet  ended,  and  which,  especially 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  produced  a  very  rich 
and  varied  literature.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
debate,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  about 
the  end  of  morals  as  about  its  sources,  —  Whence 
comes  the  feeling  of  duty  ?  what  is  duty  ?  An- 
swered in  various  ways,  the  question  generally 
leads  to  the  assumption  of  a  special  moral  organ, 
— a  moral  sense  (Francis  Hutcheson),  a  conscience. 
The  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  a  conscience,  can- 
not be  doubted  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  question 
is  not  thereby  fully  answered,  because,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  different  degrees  of  development,  the 
moral  sense  is  never  perfectly  alike  in  any  two 
individuals ;  and  when  a  longer  interval,  for  in- 
stance, a  period  of  some  centuries,  is  allowed  to 
intervene,  conscience  may  give,  and  has  given, 
completely  contradictory  decisions. 

With  Kant's  "categorical  imperative,"  moral 
philosophy  made  a  great  conquest.  That  princi- 
ple broke  the  backbone  of  the  happiness-principle, 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  reigning  euda?monism. 
It  demonstrated  obedience  to  duty,  regardless  of 
happiness,  as  a  peremptory  demand  of  reason. 
It  determined,  once  for  all,  the  whole  subjective 
or  formal  side  of  duty ;  but  of  the  objective  side 
of  the  idea,  of  the  contents  of  duty,  it  tells  us 
nothing.  One  may  learn  from  Kant  to  obey  his 
duty ;  but  he  cannot  learn  what  his  duty  may  be, 
if  he  happens  to  be  uncertain  on  that  score.  A 
principle  was  still  wanting  from  which  positive 
duty  could  be  deduced  with  the  same  authority 
to  reason  as  divine  revelation  exercises  over  faith. 
After  the  time  of  Kant,  however,  two  remarkable 
attempts  have  been  made  of  demonstrating  such 
a  principle,  and  establishing  moral  philosophy  on 
a  basis  independent  of  religion ;  namely,  Utili- 
tarianism, and  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
Evolution  to  ethics  :  which  two  articles  see. 

Lit.  —  Whewell  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  London,  1852,  en- 
larged ed.,  1862;  Vorlander :  Geschichte  der 
philosophischen  Moral,  Marburg,  1855 ;  Paul 
Janet:  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  morale  et  poli- 
tique, Paris,  1860;  John  Stuart  Blackie:  Four 
Phases  of  Morals,  Edinburgh,  1871;  Wuttke  : 
Handbuch  der  christlichen  Sittenlehre,  translated 
into  English  by  Lacroix,  New  York,  1873  (intro- 
duction, vol.  i.)  ;  Lecky  :  European  Morals,  Au- 
gustine to  Charlemagne,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1877,  2 
vols.  Baumaxn  :  Handbuch  der  Moral,  Leipzig, 
1879 ;  Bestmaxn  :  Gesch.  der  christlichen  Sitle, 
Xbrdlingen,  1880  sqq. ;  A.  v.  Oettingex:  Die  Mo- 
ralslatistik,  Erlangen,  1880,  3d  ed.,  18S2 ;  H.  Heppe  : 
Christliche  Sittenlehre,  ed.  A.  Kuhnert,  Elberfeld, 
1882;  Stanley  Leathes  :  The  Foundation  of 
Morality,  London,  1882.  For  the  special  relation 
between  moral  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics, 
see  the  art.  Ethics.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.     See  Casuistry. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH,  the  name  by  which  the 
United  Brethren  (Unitas  Fralrum)  are  generally 
known. 

I.  History.  —  This  church,  which  must  not, 
as  is  often  done,  be  confounded  with  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  is  a  resuscitation,  m  a  new 
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form,  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.  v.),  who  flour- 
ished from  1457  to  1627  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  from  1549  to  1700  in  Poland.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Luther's  Reformation,  they  numbered 
about  400  parishes  and  200,000  members,  were 
using  their  own  Hymnal  and  Catechism,  and  em- 
ploying two  printing-presses  for  the  spread  of 
evangelical  literature.  In  spite  of  frequent  per- 
secutions on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Utraquists,  they  increased  in  number,  and  grew 
in  influence,  until  they  obtained  legal  recognition 
(1609).  One  of  the  ends  for  which  they  labored 
was  a  closer  fellowship  among  Protestants.  They 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  alliance,  based  on  the 
Consensus  Sendomiriensis,  among  those  of  Poland 
(1570).  This  alliance,  however,  bore  no  abiding 
fruits.  The  anti-Reformation,  inaugurated  _  by 
Ferdinand  II.,  overthrew  the  Brethren  as  a  visible 
organization  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (1627) ;  but 
they  continued  in  Poland  and  Hungary  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  preserved  in  their  original  seats  a  "  hid- 
den seed,"  which  kept  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
tenets  and  usages  of  the  fathers,  held  religious 
services  in  secret,  and  prayed  for  a  resuscitation 
of  the  church.  Such  prayers  were  heard.  In 
1722  two  families  named  JSTeisser,  led  by  Chris- 
tian David,  "the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  fled  from 
Moravia,  and,  by  invitation  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
(q.  v.),  settled  on  his  domain  of  Berthelsdorf  in 
Saxony.  About  three  hundred  Brethren,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  seven  years,  emigrated  from 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  to  the  same  place.  They 
built  a  town  called  Herrnhut,  or  "  The  Watch  of 
the  Lord,"  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of  other 
Protestants  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  This 
settlement  became  the  centre  of  the  Renewed 
Brethren's  Church.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
its  nucleus  consisted  of  descendants  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  such  a  renewal  was  brought  about 
by  the  adoption  of  the  leading  features  of  their 
constitution ;  by  the  introduction  of  their  disci- 
pline, as  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Disciplinas  of  Amos 
Comenius,  and  of  much  of  their  liturgy  as  found 
in  their  German  hymnals;  by  appropriating  their 
doctrinal  tendency  in  so  far  as  to  hold  fast  to 
essentials,  but  not  to  bind  the  conscience  with 
regard  to  non-essentials  ;  and,  finally,  by  the 
transfer  of  their  episcopate,  which  had  been  care- 
fully continued  in  the  hope  of  a  resuscitation. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1735,  David  Nitschmann 
was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Church  by  Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Christian  Sitkovius,  these  two 
being  the  survivors  of  the  old  succession.  As 
concerns  the  doctrinal  tendency,  the  noteworthy 
fact  may  be  added,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  still 
defined  by  the  Moravians,  as  it  was  defined  by  their 
fathers  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  simply  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  without  attempting  any  human 
explanation.  The  resuscitation  of  the  Brethren's 
Church  was,  however,  not  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pre-arranged  plan ;  nor  was  Herrnhut 
built  with  such  an  end  in  view.  The  renewal 
was  the  work  of  God,  who  gradually  led  both  the 
Moravian  refugees  and  Zinzendorf  to  recognize 
his  divine  will.  When  Zinzendorf  permitted  the 
Brethren  to  settle  on  his  estate,  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  church  of  their  fathers ;  and  the 
projects  which  he  had  formed  for  the  extension 


of  God's  kingdom  looked  in  a  different  direction. 
It  was  only  after  these  projects  had  failed,  that 
he  was  made  to  see  that  Herrnhut,  to  use  his 
own  words,  constituted  "  the  parish  to  which  he 
had  from  all  eternity  been  fore-ordained."     By 
that  time,  however,  there  was  gathered  a  body  of 
Christians,  not  exclusively  descended  from  the 
Bohemian  fathers,  but  representing  a  union  of 
the  Slavonic  element  of  the  Ancient  Brethren's 
Church  with  the  German  element  of  pietism.     In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  a  new  and 
different  development  began.     It  was  shaped  by 
Zinzendorf.     He  had,  indeed,  declared   that   he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those  hopes  of 
a  renewal  of  the  Brethren's  Church  which  filled 
the  heart  of  its  aged  bishop  Comenius;   but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  by  conviction  a  Lutheran, 
and  had  adopted  Spener's  idea  in  its  deepest  im- 
port, —  of  establishing  ecclesiolce  in  ecclesia.    This 
idea  he  carried  out  to  ends  of  which  its  originator 
had  never  thought.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Brethren 
were  to  constitute  an  independent  church;  and 
yet,  on  the  other,  they  were  not  to  interfere  with 
the  State  churches,  but  to  set  forth  within  the 
same  a  union   of  believers  representing  the  old 
Brethren's,    the    Lutheran,    and    the    Reformed 
elements,  —  or  rpoirot  ■naiidas,  as  he  called  them,  — 
in  one  Unitas  Fratrum.     Accordingly  he  did  not 
allow  the  Brethren  to  expand  as  they  had  expanded 
in  their  original  seats ;   but  exclusive  Moravian 
towns  were  founded,  where  no  one  but  a  member 
owned  real  estate,  and  the  Church  controlled,  not 
only  their  spiritual  concerns,  but  also  their  indus- 
trial pursuits.    In  such  towns  a  high  type  of  piety 
was  developed.    They  fostered  a  missionary  spirit, 
which  sent  messengers  of  the  gospel  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  found 
fields  at  home,  through  the  so-called  "  Diaspora," 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  through  domes- 
tic missions,  in  Great  Britain  and  America.    They 
educated  in  their  boarding-schools  thousands  of 
young  people  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church  ;  and,  during  the  long  and  dreary  period 
of  rationalism,  they  afforded  a  sanctuary  for  the 
old  gospel,  with  its  blessed  promises  and  glorious 
hopes.     At  the  same  time  there  occasionally  ap- 
peared a  self-satisfied  spirit,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  looked  upon  the  Moravians  as  "  a  peculiar 
people  "  in  an  extraordinary  sense,  and,  on  the 
other,  took  acceptance  with  God  for  granted,  as 
belonging  of  necessity  to  all  the  members  of  a 
church  in  which  the  Saviour  was  pre-eminently 
made  the  central  figure  of  theology  and  of  prac- 
tical religion,  and  his  name  literally  constituted 
a  household  word.     For  a  brief  period  (1745-49), 
known  as  "  the  time  of  sifting,"  and  in  a  few  of 
the   settlements,    a  far   greater   evil  manifested 
itself.     Fanaticism  broke   out  among  ministers 
and  people.     It  did  not  lead  them  into  gross  sins, 
but  gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  conceptions, 
especially  as  regarded  the  atonement  in  general, 
and  Christ's  wounded  side  in  particular;  to  the 
most  sensuous,  puerile,  and  objectionable  phrase- 
ology and  hymns  ;  and  to  religious  services  of  the 
most  reprehensible   character.     Such  fanaticism 
Zinzendorf  himself  unwittingly  originated  by  the 
fanciful  and  unwarranted  ways  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  believer's  joy  and  the  love  which  the 
pardoned  sinner  bears  to  the  Saviour.    But,  when 
he  and  his  coadjutors  began  to  realize  the  magni- 
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tude  of  the  evil,  they  earnestly  labored  to  bring- 
back  the  erring  ones  to  the  sober  faith  and  rever- 
ent love  taught  by  the  Scriptures.  Such  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success ;  and  the  entire  resto- 
ration of  the  church  to  spiritual  health  formed 
the  best  answer  to  the  many  attacks  made  upon 
it  at  that  time  and  for  a  long  period  afterward, 
in  part  by  well-meaning  theologians,  and  in  part 
by  scurrilous  enemies. 

Zinzendorf  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1737, 
and  during  his  lifetime  practically  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  although  he  had  many  assist- 
ants ;  and  synods,  of  which  he  had  the  principal 
control,  were  often  held.  After  his  death,  the 
synods  assumed  their  proper  position,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  elective  boards.  The 
polity  which  he  had  introduced  kept  the  Unitas 
Fralrum  numerically  small ;  but  it  was  gradually 
established  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Baden, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia.  In  all  these  countries, 
except  Switzerland,  the  exclusive  system  was  in- 
troduced :  on  the  part  of  their  governments,  liberal 
concessions  were  granted.  There  are  fifteen  exclu- 
sive settlements  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
nine  other  Moravian  churches. 

Turning  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  the  Mo- 
ravians established  themselves  in  that  kingdom  in 
1738,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Peter  Boehler, 
who  became  God's  instrument  in  leading  John 
Wesley  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1479 
they  were  acknowledged,  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
as  "an  ancient  Episcopal  Church."  Four  exclu- 
sive settlements  were  founded ;  but  the  rest  of 
their  churches,  thirty-four  in  number,  never  in- 
troduced the  German  polity. 

Georgia  was  the  colony  in  which  the  Moravi- 
ans began  their  work  in  North  America  (1735)  ; 
but  they  soon  relinquished  that  field,  and  came  to 
Pennsylvania  (1740),  where  they  built  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  in  which  three  towns  the 
exclusive  system  was  introduced.  Subsequently, 
they  established,  on  the  same  plan,  Hope  in  New 
Jersey  (which  enterprise  proved  a  failure),  and 
Salem  in  North  Carolina.  Their  other  churches 
were  free  from  the  trammels  of  this  polity.  It 
was  totally  relinquished  in  1844  and  the  subse- 
quent years.  During  the  century  in  which  it 
continued,  it  necessarily  kept  the  church  small  in 
this  country  also :  since  its  relinquishment,  the 
Moravians  have  increased  rapidly,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  have  doubled  their  membership. 
The  number  of  their  churches  is  seventy-eight. 

II.  German  Moravian  Towns.  —  Although 
the  exclusive  system  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  undergone  modifications  which  seem  to  point 
to  its  eventual  abolition,  its  essential  features  are 
still  maintained.  The  membership,  "according 
to  difference  of  age,  sex,  and  station  in  life,"  is 
divided  into  classes,  called  "  choirs,"  from  x°P°S- 
At  the  head  of  each  choir  stands  an  elder,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a,  female  class,  a  deaconess,  charged 
with  its  spiritual  interests.  Special  religious  ser- 
vices are  held,  and  an  annual  day  of  covenanting 
and  praise  is  observed.  Such  classes,  or  choirs, 
are  maintained  in  other  Moravian  churches  also, 
kvery  settlement  has  a  Brethren's,  a  Sisters',  and 
a  Widows'  House,  which  supply  the  inmates  with 
comfortable  homes  at  moderate  charges.  A  Sis- 
ters' House  is  inhabited  by  unmarried  women, 
who  maintain  themselves  by  work  suited  to  their 


sex ;  and  a  Brethren's  House,  by  unmarried  men, 
who  carry  on  various  trades.  There  are  two 
superintendents  for  each  house,— the  one  looking 
after  the  religious  concerns  of  the  inmates,  who 
are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  can  leave  at  option ; 
the  other  managing  the  temporal  affairs.  The 
financial  and  municipal  interests  of  a  settlement 
in  general  are  directed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
with  the  warden  as  its  president ;  while  spiritual 
matters  are  looked  after  by  the  Elders'  Confer- 
ence, with  the  senior  pastor  as  its  president.  Re- 
ligious services  for  all  the  inhabitants  are  held 
every  evening  in  the  church. 

III.  The  Constitution,  Ministry,  Ritual, 
and  Usages.  —  (a)  In  1857  the  entire  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  remodelled.  It 
embraces  three  provinces, —  the  German,  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  American.  They  are  locally  inde- 
pendent, but  together  constitute  one  organic 
whole  in  regard  to  doctrine,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  discipline  and  ritual,  and  the  foreign 
missionary  work.  Hence  there  is  a  general  and 
a  provincial  government.  The  former  consists  of 
a  General  Synod  (meeting  every  ten  years  at 
Herrnhut,  and  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
provinces,  as  also  from  the  foreign  mission-field) 
and  of  an  Executive  Board.  This  Board  is 
called  the  "  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  and  has 
four  departments,  two  of  which  (the  Departments 
of  Missions  and  of  the  Unity)  are  elected  by  the 
General  Synod ;  and,  as  this  conference  is  at  the 
same  time  the  executive  board  of  the  German 
province,  the  other  two  by  its  Provincial  Synod. 
The  Department  of  Missions  superintends  the 
foreign  missionary  work ;  and  the  Department  of 
the  Unity,  the  British  and  American  provinces,  in 
all  such  matters  as  come  within  the  legislative 
scope  of  the  General  Synod.  In  the  British  and 
American  provinces,  provincial  concerns  are  man- 
aged by  their  own  synods  and  executive  boards, 
known  as  Provincial  Elders'  Conferences. 

(b)  The  ministry  consists  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.  Unordained  assistants,  whether 
men  or  women,  are  formally  constituted  acolytes. 
The  Moravian  episcopacy  is  not  diocesan,  but 
represents  the  entire  Unitas  Fratrum.  Hence 
bishops  have  an  official  seat,  both  in  the  synods 
of  the  provinces  in  which  they  reside,  and  in  the 
General  Synod,  and  can  be  appointed  only  by 
this  body,  or  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference. 
In  the  bishops  is  vested  exclusively  the  power  of 
ordaining.  They  constitute  a  body  whose  duty  it 
is  to  look  to  the  welfare,  and  maintain  the  integ- 
rity, of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in  all  its  parts,  and 
especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts  in  unceasing 
prayer  before  God;  and  although  they  are  not, 
ex  officio,  connected  with  the  government,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  elected  to  the  governing  boards 
over  which  they  preside. 

(c)  The  ritual  is  liturgical  in  its  character.  A 
litany  is  prayed  every  Sunday  morning.  Special 
services,  at  which  offices  of  worship  are  used,  dis- 
tinguish the  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
certain  "memorial  days"  in  the  history  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  the  annual  days  of  cove- 
nanting of  the  choirs.  The  hymnology  is  rich, 
and  church  music  very  fully  developed.  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Moravian  hynmologists  are 
Zinzendorf,  Countess  Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg, 
Louise  von   Hayn,  Gregor,  James  Montgomery, 
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Garve,  Albertini,  etc.  Love-feasts,  in  imitation 
of  the  cujapce  of  apostolic  times,  are  celebrated. 
The  pedilavium,  or  foot-washing,  was  formerly 
practised  within  limited  circles,  but  has  long 
since  been  abolished.  At  one  time  the  lot  was 
employed  in  the  appointment  of  all  ministers,  and 
marriages  were  contracted  in  the  same  way.  Its 
use  in  the  former  case  has  been  greatly  restrict- 
ed :  the  rule  with  regard  to  marriages  was  abol- 
ished in  1818. 

IV  Doctrine. — The  Moravian  Church  does 
not  set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession 
of  faith,  as  was  done  by  its  Bohemian  fathers ; 
but  the  cardinal  points  are  found  in  its  Catechism, 
in  its  Easter  Morning  Litany  (Schaffs  Creeds,  iii. 
p.  799),  and  in  its  Synodical  Residts,  or  code  of 
statutes  drawn  up  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
doctrines  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature, 
of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  of  the  real  God- 
head-and  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  our 
reconciliation  to  God  and  our  justification  by 
faith  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  his  operations,  of  good  works  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers, of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  unto  life  or  unto  con- 
demnation, are  deemed  to  be  esential.  (Span- 
genberg:  Exposition  of  Doctrine,  London,  1784; 
Plitt  :  Glaubenslehre,  Gotha,  1863  ;  Plitt  :  Zin- 
zendorf's  Theologie,  Gotha,  1869-74,  3  vols.) 

V.  Enterprises  of  the  Church,  (a)  Schools. 
—  There  are  in  the  three  provinces  47  boarding- 
schools  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the 
Moravian  Church,  at  which  schools  about  2,500 
pupils  of  both  sexes  are  annually  educated.  Each 
province  has  a  theological  seminary. 

(b)  Foreign  Missiotis.  —  Although  three  Protes- 
tant missions  existed  prior  to  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary work,  such  enterprises  were  all  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  planting  of  colonies. 
The  Moravians  were  the  first  Protestants  who 
went  among  the  heathen  with  no  other  purpose 
in  view  than  that  of  saving  souls.  In  1732  Leon- 
ard Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  (q.v.)  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  that  work  to 
which  the  church  still  chiefly  devotes  itself,  and 
which  God  has  wonderfully  blessed.  At  various 
times,  missions  —  in  the  service  of  which  large 
amounts  of  money  were  spent,  and  many  lives 
sacrificed,  but  which  eventually  proved  unsuccess- 
ful—  were  undertaken  in  the  following  countries  : 
Lapland  (1734-36),  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
(1737-38),  Ceylon  (1738-41),  Algiers  (1740), 
Guinea  (1737-41  and  1767-70),  Persia  (1747-50), 
Egypt  (1752-83),  East  Indies  (1759-96),  and  the 
Calmuck  territory  (1768-1823).  The  field,  at 
the  present  day,  embraces  the  following  seven- 
teen mission  provinces :  Greenland  (1733),  Labra- 
dor (1771),  Indian  Country  of  North  America 
(1734),  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  (1732),  St. 
Croix  (1732),  Jamaica  (1754),  Antigua  (1756);  St. 
Kitts  (1775),  Barbadoes  (1765),  Tobago  (1790, 
renewed,  1827),  Demarara  (1835,  renewed,  1878), 
Mosquito  Coast  (1848),  Surinam  (1735),  South 
African  Western  Province  (1736,  renewed,  1792), 
South  African  Eastern  Province  (1828),  Austra- 
lia (1849),  and  West  Himalaya  (1853).  The 
annual  cost  of  this  extensive  work  is  about  $260,- 
000.  This  amount  is  made  up  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  church,  by  gifts  from 


friends  of  the  cause,  by  grants  from  missionary 
societies  in  the  three  provinces,  by  the  interest  of 
funded  legacies,  and  by  the  missions  themselves 
through  voluntary  donations  and  the  profits  of 
trades.  The  London  Association  in  aid  of  the 
Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  founded  in 
1817,  is  composed  of  members  of  various  churches, 
not  of  Moravians,  and  contributes  about  $25,000 
a  year.  The  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  founded 
in  England  in  1741,  supports  the  mission  in  Lab- 
rador, and  owns  a  missionary  vessel,  which  has 
now  been  annually  sailing  to  that  distant  coast 
for  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  without  encoun- 
tering a  serious  accident.  The  converts  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes, — new  people  (or  appli- 
cants for  religious  instruction),  candidates  for 
baptism,  baptized  adults,  and  communicants. 
In  the  year  1889  the  extensive  field  in  the  West 
Indies  will  cease,  in  consequence  of  an  enactment 
of  the  General  Synod  of  1879,  to  be  a  mission, 
and  will  be  constituted  the  fourth  self-supporting 
province  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  According  to 
the  latest  statistics,  the  seventeen  mission  prov- 
inces comprise  115  stations  and  307  additional 
preaching-places  ;  7  normal  schools,  with  70  schol- 
ars ;  215  day  schools,  with  15,616  pupils,  215 
teachers,  and  634  monitors ;  94  Sunday  schools, 
with  13,355  pupils  and  884  teachers ;  312  mis- 
sionaries, male  and  female ;  1,471  native  assist- 
ants ;  and  76,646  converts. 

(c)  Bohemian  Mission.  —  This  work  was  begun 
in  1870.  At  first  it  advanced  very  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  through  the 
Austrian  laws.  In  1880  these  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  legally 
acknowledged  by  that  same  government  at  whose 
hands  it  received  its  death-blow  in  the  anti-Refor- 
mation. This  mission  embraces  4  stations,  an 
orphan-house,  4  missionaries,  and  246  members. 

(ri)  Leper  Hospital. — In  1881  the  Moravians 
took  charge,  in  Jerusalem,  of  a  hospital,  previously 
established,  for  lepers.  This  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  three  provinces. 

(e)  Diaspora  (from  diaonopa,  in  1  Pet.  i.  1),  a 
work  carried  on  by  the  German  Province,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the 
State  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with- 
out depriving  them  of  their  members.  Evan- 
gelists itinerate  through  the  various  countries  of 
Germany,  through  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and 
other  parts  of  Russia,  visiting,  preaching,  and 
organizing  "societies."  This  mission  embraces 
61  central  stations,  62  laborers,  and  about  80,000 
"  society  members." 

VI.  Statistics.  —  The  Three  Home  Provinces: 
269  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons;  97  unor- 
dained  assistants,  male  and  female,  in  various  de- 
partments of  church-work,  not  counting  teachers  ; 
30,741  souls.  Foreign  and  Bohemian  Missions : 
145  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons;  25  unor- 
dained  assistants;  146  female  assistants;  1,471 
native  assistants ;  76,892  souls.  The  Unitas  Fra- 
trum, therefore,  numbers  in  all  414  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons ;  1,739  male  and  female 
assistants  (together,  2,153  laborers)  ;  and  107,633 
souls ;  and  has,  besides,  about  80,000  souls  in  its 
Diaspora  societies. 

Lit.  —  Ckanz  :  History  of  the  Brethren,  London, 
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1780 ;  Holmes  :  History  of  the  United  Brethren, 
London,  1825,  2  vols. ;  Crceger  :  Geschichte  der 
alien  u.  erneuerten  Briider-Kirche,  Gnadau,  1852-66, 
ovols. ;  Schrautenbach:  Zinzendorfu.  die  B.G., 
Gnadau,  1851 ;  Burckhardt  :  Zinzendorf  u.  die 
E.G.,  Gotha,  1865;  Bost  :  Hist,  de  I'Eglise  des 
Freres,  Paris,  1844,  2  vols. ;  Schweinitz  :  The 
Moravian  Manual,  Bethlehem,  1869 ;  Holmes  : 
Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  London,  1827 ; 
Shawe  :  The  Third  Jubilee  of  Moravian  Missions, 
London,  1882  ;  A.  C.  Thompson  :  Moravian  Mis- 
sions, X.Y.,  1882 ;  and  many  histories  of  the  indi- 
vidual missions.        BISHOP  E.  DE  SCHWEINITZ. 

MORE,  Hannah,  Miss  (often  printed  Mrs.,  i.e., 
Mistress,  —  a  term  of  respect  formerly  given  to 
ladies,  married  and  unmarried)  ;  b.  in  Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire,  Feb.  2,  1745;  d.  in  Clifton,  Sept. 
7,  1833.  She  was  educated  at  Bristol  by  her 
father,  who  was  the  village  schoolmaster.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  produced  a  pastoral  drama, 
entitled  The  Search  after  Happiness  (not  published 
until  1773),  and  in  1774  the  tragedy,  The  Inflexi- 
ble Captive  (which  was  acted  for  one  night  at 
Bath),  and  several  poems ;  in  1778,  a  tragedy, 
Percy  (brought  out  by  Garrick,  and  played  for 
fourteen  nights)  ;  and  in  1779  her  last  tragedy, 
The  Fatal  Falsehood :  both  the  latter  were  played 
at  Covent  Garden.  But,  her  views  having 
changed,  she  declared  that  she  did  not  "  consider 
the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  becoming  the 
appearance  or  countenance  of  a  Christian ;  on 
which  account  she  thought  proper  to  renounce 
her  dramatic  productions  in  any  other  light  than 
as  mere  poems."  Henceforth  she  turned  her 
attention  to  religious  themes  and  non-dramatic 
poetry,  and  wrote  very  many  pieces,  long  and 
short.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are  the  popular 
tales  in  the  monthly  publication  entitled  The 
Cheap  Reposilo?-y,  begun  at  Bristol,  1795.  Such 
stories  as  Parley  the  Porter,  Black  Giles  the  Poach- 
er, and,  above  all,  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plains, 
have  not  only  been  very  widely  circulated,  but 
have  endeared  their  author  to  many  households. 
Not  read  much  today,  but  once  very  popular,  are 
Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  1788 ;  Re- 
ligion of  the  Fashionable  World,  1795 ;  Strictures 
on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education,  1799  ; 
Hints  toward  forming  the  Character  of  a  Young 
Princess,  1805  (she  had  been  recommended  by 
Bishop  Porteus  for  governess  to  the  little  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  III. ;  but 
court-etiquette  required  a  lady  of  rank  for  this 
position)  ;  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  1809  (ten 
editions  sold  in  first  year)  ;  Practical  Piety,  1811 ; 
Christian  Morals,  1812 ;  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  1815 ;  Modem  Sketches, 
1819. 

When  she  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  she 
also  turned  her  back  upon  the  fashionable  and 
brilliant  society  in  London,  in  which  she  had 
lived  as  a  favorite  for  five  years,  and  retired  to 
Bristol,  and  then,  in  1786,  to  her  "  little  thatched 
hermitage"  at  Cowslip  Green,  at  Wrington,  ten 
miles  from  Bristol.  There,  in  1790,  she  was  joined 
by  her  sisters,  who  had  long  kept  school  at  Bris- 
tol. In  1802  they  all  moved  to  Barley  Wood.  In 
1828  Hannah  More,  who  survived  her  sisters,  re- 
moved to  Clifton,  where  she  died. 

Hannah  More  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable 
woman.    She  was  considered  one  of  the  great 


reformers  of  contemporary  manners  and  morals. 
Her  philanthropic  labors  were  abundant  and  suc- 
cessful. In  conjunction  with  her  equally  devoted 
sisters,  she  "  devised  various  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence and  usefulness ;  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  erection  of  schools,  which,  though  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  children  of  their  immediate  surround- 
ings, soon  extended  their  operations  over  no  less 
than  ten  parishes  where  there  were  no  resident 
clergymen,  and  in  which  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred children  were  thus  provided  with  the  bene- 
fits of  moral  and  religious  education."  The  More 
sisters,  aided  by  their  friends,  also  distributed 
Bibles  and  prayer-books.  Hannah  More  received, 
it  is  said,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  her  writings,  and  bequeathed  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  pious  and  charita- 
ble purposes.  A  writer  in  the  Encyclopwdia  Bri- 
tannica  (8th  ed. )  thus  speaks  of  Hannah  More  as 
a  writer :  — 

"  The  works  of  Hannah  More  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed  by  the  religious  world  ;  and  she  is 
generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  that  class  of  writers  who  unite  great  piety  with 
considerable  literary  talent,  and  dedicate  the  creation 
of  fancy,  as  well  as  the  deduction  of  reason,  to  the 
service  of  religion.  Her  poetry  is  not  much  prized. 
Her  prose  is  justly  admired  for  its  sententious  wis- 
dom, its  practical  good  sense,  its  masculine  vigor, 
and  the  dignified  religious  and  moral 'fervor  which 
pervades  it." 

The  Complete  Works  of  Hannah  More  appeared, 
London,  1830,  11  vols. ;  a  Selection,  1847-49,  9 
vols. ;  Miscellaneous  Works,  1840,  2  vols.  There 
are  two  American  editions  of  her  works,  Phila- 
delphia (Lippincott's)  and  New  York  (Harper's). 
Her  life  was  written  by  William  Roberts  (1834, 
4  vols. ;  3d  ed.,  1838,  2  vols.),  also  bv  H.  Thomp- 
son (1838),  and  by  Mrs.  R.  Smith  (1844). 

MORE,  Henry,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  b.  at 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  12, 1614;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Sept.  1,  1687.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  he  passed  (1631)  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  B.A.,  1635,  and  M.A., 
1639,  followed  immediately  by  a  fellowship.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  univer- 
sity, acting  as  private  tutor,  frequently  to  persons 
of  rank.  From  his  father  he  inherited  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  rectory  of  Wrorthington,  and  seems 
to  have  for  a  little  time  held  this  living  for  him- 
self, but  speedily  appointed  a  successor.  He  was 
offered  the  mastership  of  his  college  in  1654,  but 
refused  it,  as  he  did  the  provostship  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's. 
He  also  declined  to  accept  a  bishopric  which 
his  friends  had  obtained  for  him.  For  a  very 
short  time  in  1675  he  held  a  prebend's  stall  in 
Gloucester's  cathedral,  and  this  was  his  single 
preferment. 

A  great  charm  attaches  to  this  modest  and 
devoted  man.  He  passed  through  a  remarkable 
religious  experience,  —  from  strict  Calvinism  to 
theosophy  and  mysticism,  —  yet  without  injury  to 
his  profoundly  pious  nature.  He  lived  a  very 
secluded  life,  but  by  no  means  a  selfish  or  lazy 
one.  "  His  very  chamber-door  was  a  hospital  to 
the  needy ;  "  and  "  work  after  work  sprang  with 
easy  luxuriance  from  his  pen."  He  was  very 
learned,  although  much  was  merely  curious  and 
really  worthless  lore.  He  delighted  in  Cabalism, 
and  in  discovering  secrets  and  mysteries  where 
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none  existed.  But,  withal,  he  made  real  progress 
in  things  divine,  and  was  by  more  than  one  holy- 
man  considered  as  the  "  holiest  person  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth."  Principal  Tulloch  calls  him 
the  "  most  poetic  and  transcendental,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  spiritual  looking,  of  all  the  Cam- 
bridge divines."  Like  some  other  geniuses,  e.g., 
Calvin,  he  formed  his  system  of  thought  in  early 
manhood,  and  maintained  his  loyalty  to  it  through 
life.  More's  Philosophical  Poems,  published  in 
1647,  when  he  was  thirty-three,  contains  the  germ 
of  most  of  his  speculations.  He  belonged  to  that 
select  school  known  as  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
(see  art.),  and  vigorously  advocated  the  rights  of 
reason.  Christianity  to  him  was  "the  deepest 
and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is."  But 
"  more  noble  and  inward  than  Reason  itself,  and 
without  which  Reason  will  falter,  or,  at  least, 
reach  but  to  mean  and  frivolous  things,"  is  what 
he  calls  "  Divine  Sagacity ;  "  i.e.,  we  cannot  appre- 
hend the  divine  unless  we  already  share  in  the 
divine. 

President  Porter  says,  "  The  leading  principle 
of  More's  ethical  system  was,  that  moral  good- 
ness is  simple  and  absolute ;  that  right  reason  is 
the  judge  of  its  nature,  essence,  and  truth ;  but 
its  attractiveness  and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special 
capacity,  not  unlike  the  moral  sense  of  later 
writers.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  prop- 
erly termed  intellectual  and  divine.  To  affect 
this  as  supreme  gives  supreme  felicity.  By  the 
aid  of  reason  we  state  the  axioms  or  principles  of 
ethics  into  definite  propositions,  and  derive  from 
them  special  maxims  and  rules.  In  his  philo- 
sophical works,  More  states  and  defends,  in  the 
main,  the  principles  of  Descartes,  stating,  at  great 
length  and  with  great  minuteness,  the  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it  against  miscon- 
ception and  objections.  He  qualifies  Descartes' 
opinion,  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  pineal 
gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffusion 
of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  this 
does  not  involve  its  discerptibility.  He  contends 
at  times  for  the  reality  of  space  as  an  entity  inde 
pendent  of  God,  and  again  makes  space  to  be 
dependent  on  God  (anticipating  the  argument  of 
Samuel  Clark).  He  argues  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  his  specula- 
tions concerning  the  Philosophical  Cabala,  he 
argues  that  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy were  derived  from  the  Hebrew  revelation,  and 
yet  contends  for  an  independent  power  in  man  to 
apprehend  rational  and  divine  truth.  In  his  En- 
thusiasmus  Trmmphatus,  [or  a  Brief  Discourse  of 
the  Nature,  Causes,  Kinds,  and  Cure  of  Enthusiasm, 
1656],  as  well  as  in  his  theological  writings,  he 
argues  against  the  false  and  pretended  revelations 
and  inspirations  which  were  so  current  in  his 
time.  His  [Explanation  of  the  Grand]  Mystery  of 
Godliness  [1660]  is  an  attempt  to  construct  the 
Christian  theology  after  those  subjective  ethical 
relationsand  beliefs  which  were  taught  by  Plato 
and  Plotinus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Christian 
history  "  (Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  Eng. 
trans.,  ii.  359). 

More  wrote,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Antidote  against  Atheism,  1652  ;  Conjectura  Cabba- 
hstica,  1653;  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  1659;  Enquiry 
into  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  [the  Roman  Church], 


1664 ;  Enchiridium  Ethicum,  or  Manual  of  Ethics, 
1666;  Divine  Dialogues,  1668;  Expositio  Prophetica 
septem  Epistolarum  ad  septem  Ecclesias  Asiaticas, 
una  cum  Antidoto  adversus  Idolatriam  (explana- 
tion of  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  and  criticism  of  the  Roman  Church),  1669 ; 
Philosophic  Teutonics  Censura  (criticism  of  Jacob 
Bohme's  philosophy)  ;  Enchiridium  Metaphysicum 
(manual  of  metaphysics),  1671.  His  works  in 
Latin  appeared  at  London  in  collected  edition  — 
Theologica,  1675 ;  Philosophica,  1678.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  philosophical  works  in  English 
appeared  in  1662,  4th  ed.,  1712.  In  1708  ap- 
peared his  Theological  Works,  according  to  the 
Author's  improvements  in  his  Latin  edition.  In 
1692  appeared  his  Discourses  on  Several  Texts  of 
Scripture.  His  Life  was  written  by  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Ward,  London,  1710.  See  particularly  the 
exhaustive  study  of  Henry  More  by  Principal 
Tulloch,  —  Rational  Theology  in  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  ii.,  303-409  —  and  Presi- 
dent Porter,  in  Ueberweg  as  above;  also  Mul- 
linger  :  Cambridge  Characteristics  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  London,  1867,  chap.  iv. 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas,  the  author  of  the  Utopia, 
and  martyr  of  the  old  faith ;  the  son  of  a  judge  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  was  b.  in  London  about  1480 ; 
suffered  on  the  block  July  6,  1535.  He  was  edu- 
cated, in  part,  in  the  home  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
who  sent  him  to  Oxford.  He  became  closely 
identified  with  the  advocates  of  the  new  culture, 
—  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Colet,  —  and  entered  into 
intimate  relations  with  Erasmus.  At  his  father's 
solicitation,  he  studied  law  at  New  Inn  and 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1503  became  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  drawing  upon  him- 
self the  anger  of  Henry  VII.,  he  retired  for  the 
time  from  political  life.  Erasmus  found  him 
translating  sayings  of  Lucian,  writing  biting  epi- 
grams, engaged  in  ascetic  exercises,  and  contem- 
plating the  assumption  of  the  cowl.  But  his 
healthy  nature  led  him  to  marry  in  1507,  and 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  He  translated  the 
works  and  life  of  Pico  of  Mirandula,  defended 
Erasmus  and  his  New  Testament  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Louvain  professor  Dorpius,  and 
secured  a  royal  order  making  the  study  of  Greek 
obligatory  at  Oxford  (1518).  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
accession  he  had  welcomed  in  a  poem,  attached 
him  to  his  court  in  1518. 

In  1516  More  wrote  his  famous  work,  the  Uto- 
pia, the  type  of  many  national  romances.  In  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  with  one  Raphael,  who  has 
visited  the  Island  of  Utopia  in  the  South  Seas, 
he  criticised  the  national  and  social  state  of 
England,  and  promulged  a  new  system.  Plato's 
republic  was  in  his  mind.  He  affirms  perfect 
freedom  in  his  island,  the  equal  obligation  of 
work,  and  a  communion  of  goods.  The  marriage 
relation  he  left  untouched,  but  women  were  to 
have  the  equal  privilege  of  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood  and  arms.  Religious 
freedom  also  existed  in  his  island,  and  differences 
in  religious  forms;  and  the  only  condition  of 
citizenship  was  a  belief  in  immortality  and  God. 
The  Utopia,  written  at  a  time  when  More  had 
already  been  urged  by  Wolsey  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  king,  was  a  programme  of  political  and 
social  reforms. 

Luther  appeared   between   the   completion   of 
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More's  Utopia  and  the  beginning  of  his  political 
activity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trinal principles  and  stormy  agitation  of  the 
German  Reformation  changed  More's  position. 
He  soon  became  the  champion  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  and  published,  in  answer  to 
Luther's  reply  to  Henry  in  1523,  the  Responsio  ad 
convincia  Luther i,  which  demonstrated  that  he 
could  use  more  condemnatory  epithets  in  good 
Latin  than  any  other  man  in  Europe.  He  de- 
fended the  doctrines  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  his  Dialogue  (1529)  and  smaller 
writings  against  Tyndale,  Frith,  and  others.  The 
king  held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  at  the  fall 
of  Wolsey,  in  1529,  delivered  to  him  the  great 
seal  of  chancellor.  In  the  matter  of  the  king's 
divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  More  at  first 
refused  to  give  a  judgment  on  its  lawfulness,  and 
referred  him  to  the  theologians.  He,  however, 
consistently  refused  to  assent  to  the  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Henry  was  going  to  break  with  the  Pope,  he 
resigned  his  office  (1532)  on  the  plea  of  ill  health. 
He  was  allowed  to  live  quietly,  in  spite  of  his 
refusal  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Anne.  Later 
he  was  accused,  with  Bishop  Fisher,  of  having 
been  mixed  up  with  the  Maid  of  Kent;  but  it 
appeared  that  he  had  merely  visited  her  as  a 
saint,  and  given  her  some  money  to  pray  for  him, 
and  he  was  exonerated. 

More  and  Fisher  were  now  recognized  through- 
out the  land  as  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party. 
In  March,  1534,  they  were  summoned  to  swear  to 
the  Act  of  Succession.  More  was  willing  to  assent 
to  the  transfer  of  the  succession  to  Elizabeth,  but 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  divorce. 
He  was  condemned  to  the  Tower.  In  the  spring 
of  1535  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  He  refused,  and  was  tried.  His  trial 
lasted  nine  weeks.  The  Pope's  nomination  of 
Bishop  Fisher  to  a  cardinalship  determined  the 
fate  of  both.  More  exhibited  firmness  and  a 
cheerful  spirit  to  the  last  moment  of  the  execution. 

He  employed  his  time  in  the  Tower  with  the 
composition  of  ascetic  works  (Quod  pro  fide  mors 
fugienda  non  sit,  etc.)  and  a  work  on  the  passion 
of  our  Lord.  His  character  was  above  reproach. 
He  was  of  a  noble  and  amiable  nature ;  but  he 
displayed  a  strange  admixture  of  clear  reasoning, 
critical  acumen,  and  narrow  religious  prejudice. 
His  execution  made  a  great  stir  all  over  Europe. 
It  was,  in  spite  of  the  legal  process,  a  legal 
murder.  In  his  trial,  abnormal  charges  were 
preferred ;  but  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  personal  hatred  of  the  sovereign.  The 
larger  part  of  the  nation  was  on  the  king's  side ; 
and,  after  the  parliamentary  decrees  favoring  the 
Reformation,  the  measures  against  More  were 
justifiable  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time. 
He  was  rather  the  victim  of  a  mighty  struggle,  not 
of  the  personal  bitterness  of  Henry  VIII. 

Lit  —  The  Utopia,  published  first  in  Louvain, 
1516,  appeared  in  English  translations  by  Robyn- 
son  (London,  1551),  Burnet  (1684),  Cayley 
(1808),  new  ed.,  with  Bacon's  Atlantis,  and 
copious  notes  by  St.  John,  1845.  Lives  of  More 
by  Roper  (his  son-in-law),  Oxford,  1716,  new  ed., 
13-2  ;  Rudhardt,  Niirnberg,  1829,  new  ed., 
Augsburg,  1852;  Walter,  London,  1840;  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  2d  ed.,  London,  1844;  See- 


bohm:  The  Oxford  Reformers,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1869  ;  Baumstark,  Freiburg,  1879  ;  Beger  : 
Th.  Morus  u.  Plato,  Tubingen,  1879.  Of  more 
general  works,  see  especially  Froude  :  History 
of  England  (vol.  i.,  ii.)  ;  and  Ranke  :  Engl. 
Gesch.  (vol.  i.),  1859  ;  [Taine  :  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.].  c.  SIGWART- 

MOREL,  Jean,  b.  at  Tilleul,  in  Normandy,  in 
1538 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  27, 1559.  Though  he  was 
very  poor,  he  contrived  to  gather  some  knowledge, 
and  pursue  some  studies  in  Paris  and  Geneva;  in 
which  latter  place  he  embraced  the  Reformation. 
After  the  custom  of  poor  students,  he  entered  the 
service  of  some  scholar ;  and  in  the  house  of  the 
Reformed  minister  in  Paris,  Antoine  de  Chandieu, 
he  was  arrested,  and  accused  of  heresy.  By  means 
of  the  rack  he  was  induced  to  recant,  but  imme- 
diately repented,  and  retracted  his  recantation. 
As  new  attempts  of  conversion  failed,  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  clei'gy  loathed  to  bring  his  case 
out  before  the  public,  he  very  conveniently  died 
in  his  cell  from  poison.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
burned  the  next  day  in  the  Place  Notre  Dame. 
See  Crespin  :  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  Geneva,  1619, 
2  vols,  fob 

MOREL,  or  MORELLI,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  native 
of  Paris,  who,  having  embraced  the  Reformation, 
sought  refuge  In  Geneva  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his  personal  life  very 
little  is  known ;  but  he  became  suddenly  noted 
by  the  publication  of  his  Traite  de  la  discipline 
et  piolice  chre'tienne,  1561.  In  direct  opposition  to 
Calvin,  but  closely  imitating  the  constitution  of 
the  first  Christian  church,  he  demanded  that  all 
great  questions  of  doctrine,  morals,  or  govern- 
ment, which  might  arise  in  a  congregation,  should 
not  be  decided  by  a  more  or  less  hierarchically 
organized  consistory  or  presbytery,  but  by  the 
congregation  itself,  by  the  application  of  universal 
suffrage.  Calvin,  to  whom  he  presented  the 
manuscript,  declined  to  read  "  so  long  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  subject  already  decided  by  the  word  of 
God ; "  and  Morelli,  who  realized  the  danger  of 
publishing  the  book  in  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons, 
and  had  it  printed  there.  It  produced  an  im- 
mense sensation,  and  was  immediately  rejected 
and  condemned  by  the  national  synod  of  Orleans, 
1562.  Having  returned  to  Geneva,  Morelli  was 
summoned  before  the  consistory,  convicted  of 
heresy,  and  excommunicated;  after  which  the  case 
was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  His 
book  was  publicly  burned  by  the  hangman  ;  and 
any  one  who  owned  a  copy  of  it  was  ordered  to 
deliver  it  up  immediately,  under  penalty  of  the 
severest  punishment.  Meanwhile  the  author  him- 
self had  been  prudent  enough  to  leave  the  city, 
but  he  did  not  altogether  escape  the  wrath  of 
Calvin  and  Beza.  He  obtained  a  position  at  the 
court  of  Navarre  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Jeanne 
d' Albret ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  Beza  induced 
her  to  dismiss  him,  1566.  The  synods  of  Pans 
(1569)  and  Nimes  (1572)  also  condemned  the 
book,  but  at  the  same  time  it  evidently  began  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  laity.  See  YV  adding- 
ton  :  Ramus,  Paris,  1855.  Of  the  author  nothing- 
further  is  heard.  He  seems  to  have  died  some 
years  later  in  England. 

MOREL,  Robert,  b.  at  Chaise-Dieu  in  Auvergne, 
1653;  d.  at  St.  Denis,  Aug.  29,  1731;  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1672.  and  was 
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appointed  librarian  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  in 
1680,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Meulan,  but  retired  to  St.  Denis  in  1699,  having 
become  completely  deaf.  Several  of  his  devo- 
tional books  are  still  read,  —  Effusion  de  cceur, 
1716;  Entre'tiens  spirituels  (three  collections),  1720- 
22  ;  Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ,  1722,  etc. 

MORELSTSHIKI  (self-immolators) ,  a  fanatical 
sect  of  Siberia  and  other  portions  of  Russia,  so 
called  from  their  practice  of  voluntary  suicide  in 
a  pit  filled  with  combustibles  on  fire.  Such  a 
death  is  believed  to  insure  a  happy  immortality. 
The  ceremony  of  self-immolation  takes  place  once 
a  year  in  a  retired  spot. 

MORERI,  Louis,  b.  at  Bargemont,  in  Provence, 
March  25,  1643 ;  d.  in  Paris,  July  10,  1680 ;  stud- 
ied literature  under  the  Jesuits  at  Aix,  and  the- 
ology at  Lyons,  in  which  latter  city  he  was 
ordained  a  priest,  and  preached  for  several  years 
with  success.  He  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
a  translation  of  Rodriguez's  Christian  Perfection, 
a  new  edition  of  the  Lives  of  Saints,  etc.  ;  but  his 
great  work,  which  at  once  made  him  a  literary 
lion,  was  his  Dictionnaire  Historique  (1673,  1  vol. 
fol;  lasted.,  by  Drouet,  1759,  10  vols.  fol.)%  It 
was  translated  into  Spanish  and  English.  The 
latter  translation  is  by  Jeremy  Collier,  London, 
1701,  2  vols. 

MORGAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  exponents  of 
the  later  English  deism;  d.  at  London,  Jan.  14, 
1743.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  for  a 
time  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  but  lost 
his  position  in  1726,  on  adopting  Arian  views. 
He  practised  medicine  for  a  time,  especially  in 
Bristol,  and  then  went  to  London,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  work.  He  is  remembered 
by  his  theological  work,  The  Moral  Philosopher 
(3  vols.,  London,  1737-40),  in  which  he  vigorously 
advocates  the  belief  in  God  as  the  creator,  pre- 
server, and  regent  of  the  world,  and  combats 
atheism.  But  he  recognizes  only  one  infallible 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  a  doctrine,  ■ —  its  moral 
truth  and  inherent  reasonableness.  That  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  other  deists  is,  that 
he  finds  a  great  gulf  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  The  Mosaic  religion  is  a  very  low 
type  of  religion  ;  and  the  Mosaic  law  a  narrow 
national  code,  extending  only  to  external  conduct ; 
and  the  ceremonial  law  an  oppressive  system,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  true  or  good.  In  general, 
he  minimizes  the  dignity  of  the  religion,  history, 
and  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Christianity 
to  which  he  pays  homage  is  a  purely  rational 
system,  consisting  of  ethical  elements,  and  puri- 
fied of  the  dregs  of  Judaism.  In  his  view,  every 
thing  that  is  untrue  and  impure  in  traditional 
Christianity  was  derived  from  Judaism.  Paul 
was  the  truest  Christian,  because  the  least  a  Jew ; 
and  he  was  a  veritable  free-thinker.  In  his  sys- 
tem, Morgan  approached  very  close  to  Marcion . 
See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Winston, 
1749;  Leland :  Deistical  Writer's;  Lechlek : 
Gesch.  d.  Deismus.  a.  LECHLER. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES  are  those  be- 
tween a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank ;  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  neither  the 
latter  nor  her  children  shall  enjoy  the  rank,  or 
inherit  the  possessions,  of  her  husband.  The 
adjective  comes  from  morganatica,  a  corruption 
of  the  old  High-German  morgangeba  ("morning 


gift "),  a  kind  of  dowry  paid  on  the  morning  be- 
fore or  after  the  marriage. 

MORI'AH  (appearance  of  Jehovah),  the  hill  upon 
which  Abraham  offered  Isaac,  according  to  divine 
direction  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  on  which,  later,  the 
temple  was  built  (2  Chron.  iii.  1).  By  "the  land 
of  Moriah,"  in  the  first  passage,  is  meant  the 
"land  in  which  Mount  Moriah  was"  (cf.  "the 
land  of  Jazer,"  Num.  xxxii.  1).  Moriah  was 
probably  not  the  usual  designation  of  the  temple 
hill,  because  it  does  not  occur  in  the  pre-exilian 
books.     See  Temple. 

MORIGIA,  Jacobo  Antonio  de.     See  Barna- 

BITES. 

MORIKOFER,  Johann  Kaspar.b.  at Frauenfeld. 
Thurgau,  Switzerland,  1799 ;  d.  at  Zurich,  Oct. 
17,  1877  He  was  successively  rector  of  the  city 
school  of  his  birthplace  (1830),  pastor  in  Gottlie- 
ben  (1853),  in  Winterthur  (1870),  and  in  Zurich. 
He  wrote  several  valuable  and  laborious  books 
upon  Swiss  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
based  upon  previously  unused  or  little-used 
sources,  and  written  in  a  sober  but  attractive 
style.  The  chief  of  them  are  Die  schweizerische 
Literatur  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderls,  Leipzig, 
1861 ;  Bilder  aus  dem  kirchlichen  Leben  der  Schweiz, 
1864;  Ulrich  Zwingli  nach  den  urkundlichen  Quel- 
len,  1867-69,  2  vols,  (an  excellent  work)  ;  Johann 
Jacob  Breitinger,  Zurich,  1874  ;  Geschichte  der  evan- 
gelischen  Flilcjillinge  in  der  Schweiz,  1876. 

MORIN,  Etienne,  b.  at  Caen,  Jan.  1,  1625;  d. 
in  Amsterdam,  May  5,  1700 ;  studied  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Sedan  and  Geneva : 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  of 
St.  Pierre  sur  Dive,  near  Lisieux,  afterwards  at 
Caen ;  and  became,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Amster- 
dam. Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  principal 
are  Dissertationes  (Geneva,  1683),  Exercitadones  de 
lingua primosva  (Utrecht,  1694),  Explanationes  sacra; 
(Leyden,  1698),  a  life  of  Bochart,  in  the  Opera 
Bocharti,  etc. 

MORIN,  Jean,  b.  at  Blois,  1591;  d.  in  Paris, 
1659  ;  belonged  to  a  Reformed  family,  and  studied 
theology  at  Leyden,  but  was  disgusted  at  the 
controversies  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armin- 
ians  ;  embraced  Romanism,  and  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory.  He  was  for  many  years 
employed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Greek  Church,  but  acquired  his  greatest  fame 
as  a  writer ;  though  the  violence  with  which  he 
attacked  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  exalted  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  caused  much  opposition.  His 
principal  works  are  Exercitationes  in  utrumque 
Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum  (1631),  Exercitationes 
de  hebraici  greecique  textus  sinceritate  (1633),  Anti- 
quitates  Ecclesice  Orientalis  (1682),  with  his  life, 
etc.  He  also  edited  and  translated  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  in  Le  Jay's  polyglot. 

MORISONIANS.     See  Evangelical  Union. 

MORLEY,  George,  D.D.,  b.  in  London,  1597; 
d.  at  Chelsea,  Oct.  29,  1684.  He  was  graduated 
M.A.  at  Oxford,  1621;  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  1628-40,  then  to  Charles  I.,  who 
made  him  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  remained  with  the  king  through  his  troubles, 
and  declined  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
He  was   imprisoned   in   1648,  left   England  the 
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following  year,  nor  returned  until  he  was  sent  by 
the  Royalists,  during  the  protectorate  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  to  win  over  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  and  to  the  use  of 
a  liturgy.  This  mission  was  all  the  more  congen- 
ial to  him,  as  he  believed  Charles  II.,  whose 
chaplain  he  had  been  at  The  Hague,  to  be  a  sin- 
cere Churchman.  He  had  also  to  employ  all  his 
dexterity  in  keeping  the  Royalists,  naturally  im- 
patient and  restless  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration, 
from  ruining  his  design  by  injudicious  actions. 
Dr.  Morley  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  the 
successive  appointments,  in  the  same  year,  to  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  and  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester.  In  1661  he  sat  in  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence, and  led  on  the  bishops'  side  in  the  debates. 
In  1662  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. He  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
intolerance  by  his  advocacy  of  such  a  modification 
of  the  Test  Act  as  should  compel  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  had,  indeed,  two 
hatreds,  —  Romanism  and  Dissent.  His  benefac- 
tions were  very  large.  His  writings,  although 
numerous,  are  controversial  and  of  little  interest. 

MORLIN  (Morle,  Mohrlein,  Morlinus,  Maurus), 
Joachim,  b.  at  Wittenberg,  April  6,  1514;  d.  in 
Konigsberg,  May  23,  1571.  He  studied  theology 
at  Marburg,  Constance,  and  Wittenberg,  and  was 
in  1540  appointed  superintendent  of  Arnstadt; 
but  the  combativeness  and  vehemence  of  his 
temper  soon  brought  him  into  violent  conflict  with 
the  burgomaster  of  the  place,  and  in  1543  he  was 
discharged.  Next  year  he  received  a  call  as 
superintendent  of  Gottingen ;  but  when,  after 
the  end  of  the  Smalcaldic  war,  the  Interim  was 
to  be  established  in  that  city,  he  offered  so  viru- 
lent and  indiscriminating  an  opposition  to  the 
imperial  order,  that  he  was  not  only  expelled,  but 
actually  had  to  flee  for  his  life  (1550).  Appointed 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Konigsberg,  he  was 
at  first  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Osiander, 
but  afterwards  turned  against  him  in  the  rudest 
manner  from  the  pulpit,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Duke  of  Prussia  dismissed  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  country.  As  superin- 
tendent of  Brunswick  (1553-67)  he  labored  with 
great  success,  though  he  continued  to  participate 
in  all  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day  in 
the  same  way  as  formerly.  In  1567  he  was  re- 
called by  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  made  bishop 
of  Samland.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Gnesio-Lutheran  party,  but  he  became  more  con- 
spicuous as  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most  passion- 
ate theological  controversionalists  of  his  age.  A 
list  of  his  works  (controversial  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, letters,  etc.)  is  found  in  his  biography  by 
Walther,  Arnstadt,  1856  and  1863  (two  disser- 
tations). WAGENMANN. 

MORMONS.  Mormonism  is  the  name  given 
to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Mormons,  a  sect 
having  their  headquarters  in  Utah,  one  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  These  people 
call  themselves  "Latter-Day  Saints,"  and  their 
organization,  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints ;  "  but  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  are  known  as  "Mormons."  The  word  "  mor- 
mon," in  their  etymology,  is  a  hybrid  term,  from 
the  reformed  Egyptian  "  mon  "  and  the  English 
"more,"  and  means  more  good.   The  man  Mormon, 


in  their  ecclesiastical  history,  was  the  last  of  the 
sacred  prophets  of  ancient  America,  who,  a  leader 
of  the  Nephites,  perished,  in  a  battle  between  them 
and  the  Lamanites,  in  A.D.  420.  Both  Nephites 
and  Lamanites  were  descendants  from  the  family 
of  Lehi,_an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
who  emigrated  from  Jerusalem  to  America  in 
B.C.  600,  during  the  reign  of  King  Zedekiah. 
In  the  battle  alluded  to,  the  Nephites  were  exter- 
minated, with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals. 
The  descendants  of  the  victorious  Lamanites  are 
the  North  American  Indians.  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  claimed  to  be  the  condensed  record,  made 
on  golden  plates  by  the  prophet  Mormon,  of  the 
history,  faith,  and  prophecies  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America.  These  plates  he  intrusted 
to  Moroni  his  son.  Moroni  survived  the  awful 
battle  of  extermination.  He  died  the  last  of  the 
Nephites,  but,  before  dying,  "  hid  up  "  the  golden 
plates  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  the  very  site  of  the 
final  battle  between  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites, 
where  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  former  had 
been  slain.  Among  the  records  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  are  accounts  of  three  migrations  to  the 
American  continent :  1.  Of  Jared  and  his  fam- 
ily, soon  after  the  flood,  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  about  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  2.  Of  Lehi, 
as  mentioned  above ;  3.  Of  a  number  of  Israelites 
who  came  over  from  Jerusalem  about  eleven  years 
after  Lehi.  The  book  also  contains  accounts  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  among  these  early  Ameri- 
cans, about  A.D.  34  and  35,  and  his  repeating 
to  them  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  his 
appointing  of  twelve  American  apostles,  and  his 
giving  orders  to  them  personally  touching  bap- 
tism by  immersion,  and  his  holy  communion. 

The  buried  golden  plates  in  Cumorah,  in  the 
Western  part  of  New  York  State,  were  discovered 
by  Joseph  Smith,  Sept.  22,  1823  ;  and  on  Sept.  22, 
1827,  he  secured  them,  took  them  to  his  home, 
translated  their  contents,  which  were  said  to  be 
in  "  reformed  Egyptian,"  and  printed  and  pub- 
lished them  as  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  discov- 
ering and  securing  the  treasures,  it  is  claimed  he 
was  guided  and  helped  by  an  angel,  perhaps  by 
the  spirit  of  Moroni  himself,  who  had  died  four- 
teen hundred  years  before.  And,  after  the  trans- 
lation was  completed,  it  is  understood  that  the 
angel  resumed  the  custody  of  the  original' plates. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  sect, 
was  born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Dec. 
23,  1805.  He  had  six  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
In  1815  his  father  moved  to  Palmyra,  and  after- 
ward to  Manchester,  contiguous  towns  in  Ontario 
(now  Wayne)  County,  N.Y.  In  1820  an  unusual 
religious  excitement  prevailed  in  Manchester 
and  the  region  round  about.  Five  of  the  Smith 
family  were  awakened,  and  united  with  the  Pres- 
byterians. Joseph,  in  his  own  account  of  his 
early  life,  says  he  "  became  somewhat  partial  to 
the  Methodist  sect."  He  says  he  prayed  to  be 
guided  aright ;  and  that  finally  two  heavenly  mes- 
sengers bade  him  not  to  join  any  sect,  and,  three 
years  afterwards,  another  celestial  visitant  out- 
lined to  him  about  the  golden  plates  he  was  to 
find,  and  the  prophet  he  was  to  be.  This  was  on 
Sept.  22,  1823;  and  from  this  time  on,  he  avers, 
his  days  and  nights  were  filled,  and  his  life  was 
guided,  by  "visions,"  "voices,"  and  "angels." 
The  hill   Cumorah  was  about  four  miles  from 
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Palmyra,  between  that  town  and  Manchester. 
Here,  in  the  fall  of  1827,  he  claims  he  exhumed 
the  golden  plates.  For  more  than  two  years,  by 
the  aid  of  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim "  found 
with  them,  he  was  engaged  in  translating  their 
contents  into  English.  In  March,  1830,  the  trans- 
lation was  given  into  the  printer's  hands.  This 
is  his  history  of  himself.  In  what  light  he  ap- 
peared to  others  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  never  before  published,  from  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  N.Y.  :  — 

"  People  of  State  of  New  York  vs.  Joseph  Smith. 
Warrant  issued  upon  oath  of  Peter  G.  Bridgman,  who 
informed  that  one  Joseph  Smith  of  Bainbridge  was 
a  disorderly  person  and  an  impostor.  Prisoner 
brought  into  court  March  20  (1826).  Prisoner  ex- 
amined. Says  that  he  came  from  town  of  Palmyra, 
and  had  been  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Stowel  in  Bain- 
bridge most  of  time  since;  had  small  part  of  time 
been  employed  in  looking  for  mines,  but  the  major 
part  had  been  employed  by  said  Stowel  on  his  farm, 
and  going  to  school;  that  he  had  a  certain  stone, 
which  lie  had  occasionally  looked  at  to  determine 
where  hidden  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
were ;  that  he  professed  to  tell  in  this  manner  where 
gold-mines  were  a  distance  under  ground,  and  had 
looked  for  Mr.  Stowel  several  times,  and  informed 
him  where  he  could  find  those  treasures,  and  Mr. 
Stowel  had  been  engaged  in  digging  for  them;  that 
at  Palmyra  he  pretended  to  tell,  by  looking  at  this 
stone,  where  coined  money  was  buried  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  while  at  Palmyra  he  had  frequently  as- 
certained in  that  way  where  lost  property  was,  of 
various  kinds;  that  he  has  occasionally  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  through  this  stone  to  find  lost  prop- 
erty for  three  years,  but  of  late  had  pretty  much 
given  it  up  on  account  its  injuring  his  health,  es- 
pecially his  eyes  —  made  them  sore ;  that  he  did  not 
solicit  business  of  this  kind,  and  had  always  rather 
declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  this  business. 

"Josiah  Stowel  sworn.  Says  that  prisoner  had 
been  at  his  house  something  like  five  months.  Had 
been  employed  by  him  to  work  on  farm  part  of  time ; 
that  he  pretended  to  have  skill  of  telling  where  hid- 
den treasures  in  the  earth  were,  by  means  of  look- 
ing through  a  certain  stone ;  that  prisoner  had  looked 
for  him  sometimes,  —  once  to  tell  him  about  money 
buried  on  Bend  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  once 
for  gold  on  Monument  Hill,  and  once  for  a  salt- 
spring,  —  and  that  he  positively  knew  that  the  prisoner 
could  tell,  and  professed  the  art  of  seeing  those  valu- 
able treasures  through  the  medium  of  said  stone; 
that  he  found  the  digging  part  at  Bend  and  Monu- 
ment Hill  as  prisoner  represented  it;  that  prisoner 
had  looked  through  said  stone  for  Deacon  Attelon, 
for  a  mine  —  did  not  exactly  find  it,  but  got  a  piece  of 
ore,  which  resembled  gold,  he  thinks;  that  prisoner 
had  told  by  means  of  this  stone  where  a  Mr.  Bacon 
had  buried  money;  that  he  and  prisoner  had  been  in 
search  of  it;  that  prisoner  said  that  it  was  in  a  cer- 
tain root  of  a  stump  five  feet  from  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  with  it  would  be  found  a  tail-feather;  that 
said  Stowel  and  prisoner  thereupon  commenced 
digging,  found  a  tail-feather,  but  money  was  gone; 
that  he  supposed  that  money  moved  down;  that  pris- 
oner did  offer  his  services;  that  he  never  deceived 
him;  that  prisoner  looked  through  stone,  and  de- 
scribed Josiah  Stowel's  house  and  out-houses  while  at 
Palmyra,  at  Simpson  Stowel's,  correctly;  that  he  had 
told  about  a  painted  tree  with  a  man's  hand  painted 
upon  it,  by  means  of  said  stone;  that  he  had  been  in 
company  with  prisoner  digging  for  gold,  and  had  the 
most  implicit  faith  in  prisoner's  skill. 

"  Horace  Stowel  sworn.  Says  he  see  prisoner  look 
into  hat  through  stone,  pretending  to  tell  where  a 
chest  of  dollars  were  buried  in  "Windsor,  a  number  of 
miles  distant;  marked  out  size  of  chest  in  the  leaves 
on  ground. 

"  Arad  Stowel  sworn.  Says  that  he  went  to  see 
whether  prisoner  could  convince  him  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  skill  that  he   professed   to  have,  upon 


which  prisoner  laid  a  book  open  upon  a  white  cloth, 
and  proposed  looking  through  another  stone  which 
was  white  and  transparent;  hold  the  stone  to  the 
candle,  turn  his  back  to  book,  and  read.  The  decep- 
tion appeared  so  palpable,  that  went  off  disgusted. 

' '  McMaster  sworn.  Says  he  went  with  Arad  Stowel 
to  be  convinced  of  prisoner's  skill,  and  likewise  came 
away  disgusted,  finding  the  deception  so  palpable. 
Prisoner  pretended  to  him  that  he  could  discern  ob- 
jects at  a  distance  by  holding  this  white  stone  to  the 
sun  or  candle ;  that  prisoner  rather  declined  looking 
into  a  hat  at  his  dark-colored  stone,  as  he  said  that  it 
hurt  his  eyes. 

"Jonathan  Thompson  says  that  prisoner  was  re- 
quested to  look  Yeomans  for  chest  of  money;  did 
look,  and  pretended  to  know  where  it  was,  and  that 
prisoner,  Thompson,  and  Yeomans  went  in  search  of 
it;  that  Smith  arrived  at  spot  first  (was  in  night); 
that  Smith  looked  in  hat  while  there,  and  when  very 
dark,  and  told  how  the  chest  was  situated.  After 
digging  several  feet,  struck  upon  something  sounding 
like  a  board  or  plank.  Prisoner  would  not  look 
again,  pretending  that  he  was  alarmed  the  last  time 
that  he  looked,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  trunk  being  buried  came  all  fresh  to  his 
mind;  that  the  last  time  that  he  looked,  he  discovered 
distinctly  the  two  Indians  who  buried  the  trunk;  that 
a  quarrel  ensued  between  them,  and  that  one  of  said 
Indians  was  killed  by  the  other,  and  thrown  into  the 
hole  beside  of  the  trunk,  to  guard  it,  as  he  supposed. 
Thompson  says  that  he  believes  in  the  prisoner's  pro- 
fessed skill;  that  the  board  which  he  struck  his  spade 
upon  was  probably  the  chest,  but,  on  account  of  an 
enchantment,  the  trunk  kept  settling  away  from 
under  them  while  digging;  that,  notwithstanding  they 
continued  constantly  removing  the  dirt,  yet  the  trunk 
kept  about  the  same  distance  from  them.  Says  pris- 
oner said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  salt  might  be 
found  at  Bainbridge;  and  that  he  is  certain  that  pris- 
oner can  divine  things  by  means  of  said  stone  and 
hat;  that,  as  evidence  of  fact,  prisoner  looked  into  his 
hat  to  tell  him  about  some  money  witness  lost  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  that  he  described  the  man  that  witness 
supposed  had  taken  it,  and  disposition  of  money. 

"  And  thereupon  the  Court  finds  the  defendant 
guilty." 

While  digging  for  treasure  at  Harmony,  Penn., 
he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hale.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1827,  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter, Emma  Hale,  much  against  her  father's  wishes, 
having  been  compelled  to  take  her  away  from 
her  home  for  the  wedding.  In  1828  Martin  Har- 
ris, a  farmer  of  Palmyra,  was  amanuensis  for  him. 
In  1829  Oliver  Cowdery,  a  school-teacher  of  the 
neighborhood,  filled  the  same  office.  On  May  15, 
1829,  by  command  of  an  angelic  messenger  call- 
ing himself  John  the  Baptist,  Smith  baptized 
Cowdery,  and  then  Cowdery  baptized  him.  After- 
wards he  ordained  Cowdery  to  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood, and  Cowdery  ordained  him.  And,  in 
process  of  time,  it  is  claimed,  Smith  received  the 
Melchisedec  priesthood  at  the  hands  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter,  James,  and  John.  Some  of  the  proph- 
et's family,  and  some  of  a  family  named  Whitmer, 
in  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  N.Y.,  became  con- 
verts; and  on  April  6,  1830,  in  Whitmer's  house, 
the  Mormon  "  Church  "  began  its  history.  That 
day  it  was  organized,  with  a  membership  of  six, 
—  the  prophet  and  two  of  his  brothers,  two  Whit- 
mers,  and  Oliver  Cowdery.  Within  a  week  or 
two  the  first  miracle  of  the  "  new  dispensation  " 
was  wrought;  the  prophet  casting  out  a  devil  from 
Newell  Knight  of  Colesville,  Broome  County, 
N.Y.,  whose  visage  and  limbs  were  frightfully 
distorted  by  the  demoniacal  possession.  In 
December,  1830,  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  Campbellite 
preacher  in  Ohio,  became  a  convert.  Rigdon  was 
erratic,  but  eloquent;  self-opinionated,  but  well 
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versed  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  literary  culture 
and  intellectual  force  was  the  greatest  man  among 
the  early  Mormons.  He  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  twelve  years  older  than  Smith. 
Thereafter  the  new  sect  strengthened  and  spread. 
Joseph  was  a  veritable  Numa  Pompilius  in  the 
frequency  and  fitness  of  the  "  revelations  "  he 
received  for  the  guidance  of  his  people  in  things 
great  and  small.  Kirtland,  O.,  two  miles  from 
Rigdon's  previous  cure,  was  the  first  "  gathering- 
place  "  of  the  saints.  In  1831  the  settlement 
was  made  there ;  and  in  the  same  year  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  became  the  seat  of  another  rendez- 
vous. But,  wherever  the  Mormons  "gathered,'' 
in  no  long  time  quarrels  ensued  between  them 
and  the  surrounding  Gentiles.  These  arose,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  claims  of  the  Mormons 
to  be  a  chosen  people  and  under  special  divine 
direction.  They  shrank  not  from  urging  such 
prerogatives,  and  acting  upon  them.  They  were 
the  saints,  and  all  other  people  "Gentiles,"  in 
euphony  for  "heathen."  They  were  the  Lord's 
saints,  and  the  earth  is  the  Lord's.  They  were 
led  by  an  inspired  prophet.  Therefore,  whenever 
the  day  of  election  for  civil  officers  came,  they 
must  vote  solidly  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic 
ticket,  as  the  leader  should  indicate.  It  is  obvious 
to  any  one  knowing  of  the  fierce  zeal  of  partisan 
politics,  how  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  Mor- 
mons would  subject  them  to  constant  embroil- 
ments with  surrounding  citizens.  In  1843  the 
Saints  carried  their  arrogance  so  far  as  to  nomi- 
nate Joseph  Smith  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  everywhere  the  outcome  was  the 
same,  —  expulsion  and  banishment,  with  more  or 
less  of  outrageous  violence.  Those  that  had  set- 
tled in  Jackson  County  were  driven  out  (1200  of 
them)  into  Clay  County,  in  1833 ;  thence,  after 
three  years,  into  Caldwell  County;  and  in  1839 
from  Missouri  entirely.  Meanwhile  those  that 
settled  at  Kirtland  were  also  driven  from  Ohio 
in  1838 ;  then  all  fled,  and  gathered  at  Nauvoo,  a 
place  built  by  them,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
Illinois. 

Here  they  remained  for  five  years,  and  built  up 
a  considerable  town,  and  erected  a  spacious  tem- 
ple. But  the  animosities  engendered  and  per- 
petuated by  the  theocratic  claims  of  the  Saints 
culminated  in  the  cruel  murder  of  their  prophet 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  by  a  mob,  in  the 
jail  at  Carthage,  near  Nauvoo,  June  27,  1844. 
The  two  were  defenceless  prisoners,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  had  pledged  to  them  safe  con- 
duct to  the  jail  and  before  the  court ;  and  their 
murder  was  a  most  foul  assassination. 

The  martyr-like  death  of  Joseph  Smith  threw 
a  mantle  of  dignity  over  his  person  and  a  halo  of 
consecration  around  his  character,  that  could  in 
no  other  way  have  been  secured.  And  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that,  had  Smith  lived  on,  his 
own  many  weaknesses,  the  vulgarizing  of  "  rev- 
elation "  at  his  hands,  the  growing  suspicions  and 
disaffections  of  the  faithful,  and  the  fierce  rancor 
and  dissensions  of  the  factions,  would  have  shiv- 
ered Mormonism  into  pieces,  and  sunk  the  frag- 
ments into  depths  too  obscure  for  the  searching 
of  further  history. 

The  people,  leaders  and  led,  with  a  rare  self- 
control,  sought  not  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
any  measures  of  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  their 


chief.  After  recovery  from  the  first  consterna- 
tion over  the  awful  tragedy,  they  began  to  ask 
themselves,  Who  shall  rule  the  church? 

The  "First  Presidency"  had  been  Joseph 
Smith,  with  Hyrum  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon 
his  counsellors.  Rigdon  alone  was  left.  Of  the 
"twelve  apostles,"  Brigham  Young  was  one,  and 
their  president.  Young  hurried  to  Nauvoo  from 
a  "  mission  "  that  he  was  conducting  in  the  East- 
ern States.  By  his  shrewd  sense,  firm  will,  and 
practical  ability  he  carried  all  before  him.  Rig- 
don, who  had  been  charged  with  disaffection,  even 
in  Joseph's  day,  was  put  down,  and  cut  off.  The 
quorum  of  the  twelve  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
earthly  guide  of  the  church,  and  Brigham  be- 
came at  once  the  acknowledged  leader. 

Brigham  Young  was  born  in  Whitingham, 
Windham  County,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801,  and  was 
one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  —  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  His  father  removed  to  Sherburne, 
Chenango  County,  N.Y  ,  in  1804,  and  the  family 
grew  up  in  the  latter  State.  In  his  twenty-second 
year,  Brigham  became  a  Methodist.  In  1831  and 
1832  all  the  members  of  the  family  joined  the 
Latter-Day  Saints.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
1835,  at  Kirtland,  Brigham  was  made  one  of  the 
newly  organized  quorum  of  the  apostles.  In  1844, 
when  forty-three  years  old,  he  became  the  Mormon 
chief.  He  was  strong  where  Smith  was  weak ; 
viz.,  in  prudence,  sagacity,  common  sense,  prac- 
tical energy.  These  natural  Cromwellian  quali- 
ties he  brought  to  the  front,  and  put  and  kept  in 
force.  He  wasted  no  time  in  getting  and  giving 
"revelations."  Only  one  "revelation"  proper  is 
on  record  as  promulgated  by  him. 

After  the  prophet's  death,  the  Gentiles  were 
not  a  whit  more  willing  for  the  Mormons  to  so- 
journ among  them.  Contentions,  existing  and 
threatened,  waxed  rather  than  waned.  Brigham's 
practical  sense  promptly  decided  that  his  people 
must  flee  away  to  some  remote  region,  where  col- 
lisions and  conflicts  should  cease ;  and  his  sturdy 
will  and  untiring  energy  bent  themselves  to  carry 
out  the  decision.  Early  in  1846  he  and  his  peo- 
ple began  to  leave  Nauvoo.  Gradually  they  were 
massed  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  what  is  now 
Council  Bluffs.  Their  chief  encampment  there 
they  called  "Winter-Quarters."  And  in  1847 
Brigham  and  a  hundred  and  forty-two  "pio- 
neers "  pushed  resolutely  westward  over  a  wilder- 
ness track  of  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  arrived 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  July  24.  _  Ever 
since,  that  day  is  the  great  day  for  celebration  to 
Utah  Mormons,  quite  eclipsing  July  4.  A  few 
wintered  in  the  valley :  most,  including  Brigham, 
returned  to  "Winter-Quarters.''  In  1848  he  led 
four  thousand  of  the  faithful  to  Utah ;  and  there 
he  lived  and  ruled  in  right  kingly  manner  for 
thirty  years,  dying  Aug.  29,  1877. 

At  his  death  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles became  the  ruling  body  of  the  church.  Brig- 
ham Young,  as  "president,"  had  two  counsellors, 
or  vice-presidents,  who  with  him  constituted  the 
"  First  Presidency."  But  it  is  now  an  understood 
thing,  that,  when  a  president  dies,  the  First 
Presidency  falls,  and  rulership  devolves  upon  the 
quorum  of  the  twelve.  John  Taylor,  who  was 
in  jail  with  the  Smiths  when  they  were  killed,  and 
who  was  himself  wounded,  was  president  of  this 
quorum,  and  as  such  was  chief  of  the  church 
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from  Brighain's  death  until  Oct.  10,  1880.  At 
this  last  date  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
church,  and  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith  his  counsellors.  The  present  (1881)  quo- 
rum of  the  twelve  consists  of  the  following,  with 
one  vacancy :  — 

Wilford  Woodruff  (president),  Orson  Pratt 
(made  one  of  the  first  quorum  at  Kirtland,  Feb. 
14,  1835,  and  the  only  member  of  the  present 
twelve  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  twelve), 
Charles  C.  Rich,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Erastus  Snow, 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  Brigham  Young  (son  of 
the  late  president),  Albert  Carrington,  Moses 
Thatcher,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  John  H.  Smith. 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  and  Book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants. — These  comprise  the  in- 
spired writings,  which,  as  modern  "  revelations," 
the  Mormons  place  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Their  own  account  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  has 
been  given  above.  The  usual  belief  is,  that  the 
most  of  it  was  written  by  one  Solomon  Spaulding, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain 
that  the  aborigines  of  America  were  the  descend- 
ants of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and,  in  a 
time  of  infirm  health,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance supporting  this  view.  This  he  called  the 
Manuscript  Found,  and  tried  to  publish.  In  his 
work  was  much  repetition  of  phrases  common  in 
Scripture,  such  as,  "and  it  came  to  pass,"  and 
also  the  use  of  the  names  Lehi,  Nephi,  Moroni, 
Lamanites,  etc.  There  is  substantial  evidence,  of 
the  above-named  facts.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith, 
and  that  he,  and  perhaps  Sidney  Rigdon  and 
others,  introduced  into  it,  and  appended,  in  a 
style  savoring  strongly  of  revivalism,  the  large 
portion  found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  touching 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  descent  in  America  soon 
after  his  ascension  from  Judasa,  and  his  organiza- 
tion of  another  apostolate,  and  establishment  of 
another  church,  and  his  reiteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  wishes,  doctrines,  and  commandments. 
The  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  multifarious  "revelations"  that 
Joseph  Smith  claimed  to  receive,  and  promul- 
gated, together  with  the  one  only  written  "  reve- 
lation "  put  forth  by  Brigham  "Young,  viz.,  at 
"  Winter-Quarters  "  in  1847,  to  inspire  and  guide 
the  Saints  in  their  projected  western  pilgrimage 
through  the  wilderness. 

Theoretically  the  Mormons  hold  the  Bible  and 
these  two  books  to  be  the  divinely  inspired 
"Scriptures,"  of  authority,  and  for  guidance, — 
the  Old  Testament  as  addressed  particularly  to 
the  Jewish  Church ;  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
Judaic  and  European  Christian  Church ;  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  to  the  "  American  "  Christian  Church; 
and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  to  the 
"Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints." 

But  practically,  authority  and  guidance  for 
them  emanate  from  their  living  leaders ;  and  few 
of  either  chiefs  or  masses  read  any  of  the  four 
sacred  books  in  order  to  know  and  ponder  and 
follow  the  recorded  teachings. 
^  Organization.  —  The  hierarchy  in  the  Mormon 
Church  is  of  two  classes  of  priesthood :  the  Mel- 
chisedec,  which  is  the  higher ;  and  the  Aaronic, 
which  is  the  lesser.    The  Melchisedec  priesthood 


includes  the  offices  of  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch 
or  evangelist,  high  priest,  and  elder.  All  of  these 
officers  are  elders  ;  and  their  duties  are  to  preach 
and  baptize,  to  ordain  other  elders,  and  also 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  lay  on  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  bless  children,  and  to  take  the 
lead  of  all  meetings. 

The  Aaronic  priesthood  includes  the  offices  of 
bishop,  priest,  teacher,  and  deacon.  The  bishop's 
is  a  spiritual  office,  the  chief  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  and  yet  is  of  most  importance  in  its 
care  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church. 
The  priest's  duty  is  to  preach,  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  visit 
and  exhort  the  Saints.  The  "  teacher  "  is  to  the 
Mormons  wrhat  the  class-leader  is  to  the  Method- 
ists, and  the  deacon  is  to  help  him. 

In  practical  administration  the  president  of  the 
church,  with  his  two  counsellors,  forming  the 
First  Presidency,  is  the  sovereign  authority. 
Then  follow  the  twelve,  the  seventy,  etc.  In 
matters  judicial,  the  Mormons  have  a  system  of 
their  own  of  courts  and  appeals,  somewhat  on 
this  wise :  — 

If  two  brethren  cannot  settle  by  themselves,  or 
by  the  help  of  friends,  any  difference  arising  be- 
tween them,  then  they  come  before  their  own 
bishop's  court  (a  bishop  is  chief  administrator 
over  a  ward  in  a  city,  or  a  certain  territory  in  the 
country)  :  this  court  consists  of  the  bishop  and 
his  two  counsellors.  Every  city,  or  "  stake,"  in- 
cluding a  chief  town  and  surrounding  towns, 
has  its  president,  with  two  counsellors ;  and  this 
president  has  a  high  council  of  chosen  men.  If 
the  litigants  before  the  bishop's  court  are  not 
satisfied,  they  may  appeal  to  this  high  council, 
and,  if  not  satisfied  there,  they  may  appeal  to 
the  High  Council,  consisting  of  twelve  high  priests 
pertaining  to  the  First  Presidency;  and,  if  still 
unsatisfied,  one  more  appeal  remains,  —  to  the 
First  Presidency  itself. 

Doctrines.  —  The  Saints  adopt  the  Bible  and 
their  own  two  sacred  books  as  their  inspired  Scrip- 
tures. They  believe  in  and  carefully  practise 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  baptism  for  remis- 
sion of  sins  may  be  repeated  whensoever  needed. 
They  bless  little  children,  but  baptize  none  under 
the  age  of  eight.  They  confirm  by  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  of  the  elders.  They  celebrate  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  usually  every 
Sunday,  and  using  water  instead  of  wine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  Joseph  Smith's  "revela- 
tions," that,  where  they  could  not  use  wine  of  their 
own  making,  it  was  not  an  essential  to  the  sacra- 
ment. They  are  anthropomorphists,  teaching 
plainly  that  God  exists  in  form  of  a  man.  Brig- 
ham once  boldly  preached,  "  Adam  is  our  Father 
and  our  God,  and  the  only  God  with  whom  we 
have  to  do."  They  are  Arians,  making  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  but  of  another  and  differ- 
ent substance  from  the  Father.  They  are  Mace- 
donians, esteeming  the  Holy  Spirit  as  no  person, 
but  only  an  influence  or  emanation.  _  They  be- 
lieve in  the  pre-existence  of  human  spirits.  Mul- 
titudes of  these  spirits  are  now  in  a  waiting-place, 
desiring  to  come  to  earth  ;  for  it  is  only  through 
the  wav  of  fleshly  embodiments  that  they  can 
reach  the  final  bliss  of  their  perfected  being: 
hence  it  is  a  work  of  great  benevolence  to  pro- 
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vide  earthly  bodies  into  which  they  may  come  to 
tabernacle.  They  are  millenarians ;  many  of  the 
devout  believing,  that,  when  the  great  temple  in 
Salt  Lake  City  is  finished,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  descend  to  earth  again,  and  reign  with  his 
saints  for  a  thousand  years.  They  practise  bap- 
tism for  the  dead.  The  disembodied  spirits  of 
those  who  were  not  privileged  to  know  on  earth 
this  gospel  of  the  last  dispensation  may  know  of 
it  now  in  the  spirit-world,  and  by  repentance  and 
faith  may  be  saved  by  it  unto  the  perfection  of 
bliss,  if  only  some  kinsman  or  friend  yet  in  the 
flesh  shall  be  baptized  for  them,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  by  the  earthly  priesthood.  They  keep  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
on  which  the  earnest  ones  gather  together  for 
prayer,  and  "  bearing  testimony,"  and  bring  the 
food  saved  by  self-denial  to  the  bishop,  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  his  cure.  They  believe  in 
and  practise  polygamy.  In  the  Book  of  Mormon 
polygamy  is  forbidden :  in  the  earlier  "  revela- 
tions" of  Joseph  Smith  it  was  distinctly  repro- 
bated ;  but  it  was  sanctioned  in  a  "  revelation  " 
claimed  to  have  been  given  to  Smith  at  Xauvoo, 
July  12,  1843,  though  the  said  "revelation"  was 
not  promulgated  till  in  the  fall  of  1852,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  by  Brigham  Young.  They  practise 
certain  secret  and  mysterious  ordinances  known 
as  "  endowments."  To  the  faithful  Mormon  these 
are  made  to  seem  precious  initiatory  rites,  where- 
by he  is  advanced  in  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
faith,  and  exalted  by  the  possession  of  new  privi- 
leges :  in  reality,  they  are  a  sort  of  crudely  acted 
religious  drama,  not  unlike  the  "  miracle-plays  " 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  Deity  and  Satan,  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
others  are  persons  of  the  drama.  In  its  course 
there  is  a  jumble  of  washings  and  anointings,  of 
grips  and  key-words  and  new  names,  and  of  the 
investiture  of  each  of  the  initiated  in  an  endow- 
ment robe ;  which  sacred  undergarment  is  always 
thereafter  to  be  worn  next  to  the  person,  carefully 
shrouding  it  at  the  last  for  its  burial.  There  are 
also  prayers  and  solemn  promises,  and  awful  oaths, 
with  penalties  more  awful  appended.  And  only 
by  taking  their  "  endowments  "  is  the  marriage  of 
man  and  wife  so  consecrated  as  to  be  fully  author- 
ized and  thoroughly  blessed.  It  has  been  charged 
against  the  endowment  rites,  that  they  are  scenes 
of  indecency  and  licentiousness;  but  probably 
the  charge  is  false.  Absurd,  irreverent,  and  even 
blasphemous,  doubtless  they  are,  but,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  not  indecent.  Among  the  oaths  taken 
is  one  of  resentful  hostility  to  the  American  na- 
tion for  not  avenging  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith, 
or  righting  the  persecution  of  the  Saints.  The 
drama  is  continued  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  and 
these  Mormon  "  mysteries  "  are  well  calculated  to 
imprint  themselves  deeply  and  sternly  upon  the 
fanatical  persons  admitted  to  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  the  secret  "endowment"  cere- 
monies as  a  powerful  agency  in  weaving  around 
the  participants  an  iron  band  of  awe  and  dread, 
of  slavish  obedience  and  compulsory  brotherhood, 
and  in  ministering  an  unpatriotic,  if  not  treason- 
able, bent  to  the  Mormon  system. 

Brigham  said,  endowments  are  "to  receive  all 
those  ordinances  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which 
are  necessary  for  you,  after  you  have  departed  this 
life,  to  enable  you  to  walk  back  to  the  presence  of 


the  Father,  passing  the  angels  who  stand  as  senti- 
nels, being  enabled  to  give  them  the  key-words, 
the  signs  and  tokens,  pertaining  to  the  holy  priest- 
hood, and  gain  your  eternal  exaltation  in  spite  of 
earth  and  hell." 

They  believe  the  day  of  miracles  has  not  ceased, 
but  that  many  such  have  been  wrought,  especially 
healings  of  the  sick,  in  the  time  and  by  the  power 
of  this  _"  Latter-Day  "  dispensation.  And  they 
believe  in  giving  one-tenth  of  their  income  and 
increase  to  the  building  of  the  temples,  and  insur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  church. 

Schisms.  —  One  only  that  is  of  any  considerable 
importance  now  exists,  known  as  the  "  Joseph- 
ite."  The  Josephites  are  so  called  after  Joseph 
Smith,  the  son  of  the  prophet,  their  chief.  They 
call  themselves  the  "  Re-organized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints."  They  have  head- 
quarters at  Piano,  111.,  and  maintain  a  few  preach- 
ers in  Utah,  who  do  not,  however,  make  much 
headway.  They  repudiate  polygamy  (say  that 
the  prophet  never  taught  it),  brand  Brigham  as  a 
usurper,  and  claim  that  Smith  the  son  is  the  right- 
ful successor  of  the  father  in  the  leadership  of 
the  church.  Just  after  the  prophet's  death  there 
were  Rigdonites  and  Strangites,  resisting  Brig- 
ham's  assumption  of  the  succession.  And  in 
Utah  there  have  been  Morrisites,  reproaching 
Brigham  that  he  was  so  barren  of  "  revelations  ;  " 
and  Godbe-ites,  refusing  to  submit  to  Brigham's 
dictation  in  the  domain  of  matters  civil  and  com- 
mercial. But  the  Josephites  alone,  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  have  been  able  to  withstand  dissolution. 

Statistics.  — When  the  Mormons  entered  the 
Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  in  1847,  the  region  be- 
longed to  Mexico.  By  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  in  March,  1848,  it  and  a  good  deal  of 
other  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States; 
but  no  civil  government  was  provided  by  Congress 
until  the  Organic  Act,  of  Sept.  9, 1850,  created  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  More  than  a  year  before  this, 
the  Mormons  organized  for  themselves  the  "  State 
of  Deseret  "  (a  word  meaning  honey-bee  in  "re- 
formed Egyptian"),  elected  Brigham  governor, 
and  sent  a  delegate  to  Washington  to  ask  admis- 
sion into  the  Union. 

Utah  has  an  area  of  84,476  square  miles.  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1880,  its  population  is 
74,470  males,  and  69,436  females;  total,  143,906. 
Of  these,  perhaps  18,000  are  Gentiles.  Then,  be- 
sides the  125,000  Mormons  in  Utah,  probably 
there  are  25,000  more  in  the  Territories  of  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  150,000  in  America,  doubtless  as  many 
more  of  the  Saints  are  to  be  found  in  the  King- 
dom and  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  making  about  300,000  of  them  in  all. 
Mormonism  was  first  preached  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  apostles  Kimball  and  Hyde,  in  1837.  And 
from' the  first,  the  British  mission,  and  of  late  the 
Scandinavian  mission,  have  been  most  vigorous 
and  fruitful  nurseries  for  their  church.  In  1842 
there  were  8,265  Mormons  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
in  1852,  32,339.  And  from  1,000  to  3,000  " gather  " 
annually  to  Utah  from  Europe. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  about  21,000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  is  4,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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The  corner-stone  of  the  great  temple  at  Salt 
Lake,  to  be  built  of  splendid  granite,  and  with 
foundation-walls  twenty  feet  thick,  was  laid  April 
6, 1853.  It  is  about  half  finished,  and  has  already 
cost  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  125,000  Saints  in 
Utah  pay  nearly  $1,000,000  of  tithing  yearly.  A 
perpetual  emigration  fund  is  managed  by  the 
authorities  of  their  church.  As  early  as  1853, 
there  were  in  it  $34,000.  From  this  fund  loans 
are  made  to  the  poorer  Saints  abroad  to  make 
possible'their  emigration.  When  they  get  to  Utah, 
they  are  obligated  to  pay  back  the  loan  into  the 
fund  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Present  Sources  of  the  Strength  of 
Mormonism.  —  It  may  suffice  to  mention  three 
principal  ones. 

1.  Religious  Earnestness. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
count  the  Mormons  a  mere  horde  of  sensualized 
barbarians  Sidney  Rigdon  was  a  type  of  the 
fervent  religious  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the 
belief  and  obedience  of  the  early  converts.  And 
the  British  mission  especially  has  always  had,  a'nd 
now  has,  in  it  large  numbers  of  devout,  God-fear- 
ing people.  The  exodus  from  Nauvoo  presented 
itself  as  a  winnowing  van,  and  the  fair-weather 
followers  disappeared.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  of  contentment,  temperance,  heroism,  and 
strivings  after  the  golden  age  of  a  real  brother- 
hood, remained,  and  pushed  hopefully  westward. 
It  is  true,  that  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Mormons  entails  deplorable  results.  It  calls  for 
implicit  obedience  to  the  "  priesthood ;  "  and  that 
kind  of  obedience  changes  fair-minded  and  kind- 
hearted  men  into  unjust  and  unfeeling  agents  of 
a  despotic  system.  Witness  the  exceptional  favor 
with  which  the  "  blood  atonement  "  idea,  viz.,  that 
it  is  good  to  slay  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  is  re- 
garded in  the  Mormon  community.  And  the 
same  "  obedience  "  fired  the  whole  people,  in  1857, 
to  the  fierce  resolve  not  to  allow  their  governor, 
Brigham  Young,  to  be  superseded  by  his  lawfully 
appointed  successor,  Cumming,  and  not  to  suffer 
the  United  States  troops,  under  Col.  Sidney  John- 
ston, to  enter  their  territory.  And  witness  the 
atrocious  massacre,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  at  Moun- 
tain Meadows,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
women,  emigrants  of  Arkansas  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  also  the  dastardly  murder  of  Dr.  J. 
K.  Robinson  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  October,  1866. 
So  fanaticism  outworks  frenzy  and  cruelty.  And 
yet,  without  doubt,  the  element  most  promotive  of 
vigorous  unity  among  the  Mormons,  making  them 
strong  to  bear,  and  tenacious  to  hold,  and  power- 
ful to  act,  is  the  firm  belief  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses,  that  these  are  the  "latter  days,"  and  they 
are  the  chosen  saints  thereof,  wielding  the  powers, 
and  holding  forth  the  knowledge,  of  the  true  faith 
for  this  world,  and  getting  ready  for  a  no  distant 
supreme  exaltation  in  the  next. 

2.  Organization. — One  need  not  study  long  to 
note  how  thoroughly  and  skilfully  organized  for 
power  the  Mormons  are.  One  will  directs.'  (In 
Brigham's  time  this  was  pre-eminently  true.)  And 
by  ecclesiastical  communications  and  telegraphic 
wires  the  direction  is  speedily  known  unto  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  land  of  their  habitation,  and 
promptly  the  entire  massed  body  moves  in  the 
line  directed.  Meetings  of  the  high  councils, 
quorums,  bishop's  courts,  teachers,  etc.,  are  every- 
where held  with  great  frequency.    So  a  vivid  and 


intelligent  interest  in  the  "  church "  is  perpetu- 
ated throughout  all  the  valleys  and  outlying 
districts.  Petty  offices  abound  in  the  system  : 
greater  offices  are  rewards.  Twice  every  year, 
on  the  6th  of  April  and  6th  of  October,  general 
conferences  of  the  whole  body  are  held.  At  each 
and  every  one  of  these,  the  people,  by  a  show  of 
hands,  vote  to  sustain  the  principal  officers  of  their 
organization  ;  but  the  "  quorums,"  in  private  ses- 
sions, have  arranged  all  these  names  beforehand. 
At  each  conference,  also,  scores  of  names  are  pro- 
mulgated of  those  called  as  missionaries  to  go 
abroad  to  preach  the  "gospel."  And  within  a 
month  or  two  all  these  go,  largely  without  purse 
or  scrip ;  and  they  do  preach  fervently,  and  suc- 
cessfully make  converts.  And  the  income  from 
tithes  builds  meeting-houses  and  tabernacles  and 
temples,  and  furnishes  supplies  to  fill  up  gaps,  and 
tide  over  difficulties  in  working  the  system. 

The  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  is  of  most 
practical  efficiency  to  swell  their  numbers,  and  in- 
crease their  strength. 

There  is  no  organization  on  earth,  unless  it  be 
that  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  is  so  well 
fitted  as  the  Mormon  to  interest  and  keep  loyal 
its  members,  to  combine  their  faculties  and  forces, 
and  to  move  that  combination  with  efficiency  and 
power  whithersoever  one  master  will  dictates. 

3.  Polygamy.  —  In  one  sense,  polygamy  is  a 
weakness  to  Mormonism.  It  arrays  woman's  na- 
ture in  rebellion  to  the  system,  and  arouses  the 
detestation  of  Christian  civilization.  And  since 
1862  it  has  put  the  Mormons  in  the  attitude  of 
disobedience  and  defiance  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.  There  are  no  laws  of  Utah  Territory 
against  polygamy,  and,  indeed,  no  territorial  laws 
whatever  about  marriage  anyway.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  territorial  Legislature  being  Mor- 
mons, this  is  to  be  expected.  From  1847  to  1862, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  violated  no  statute  law  in  practising  polyga- 
my. But  in  1862  Congress  enacted  a  statute  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Since  then,  at  least,  all  who  have  con- 
tracted plural  marriages  in  Utah  are  plain  violators 
of  law.  With  decency,  civilization,  Christianity, 
and  statute  law  arrayed  against  polygamy,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  it  can  be  rated  else  than  an 
element  of  weakness  in  the*  Mormon  institution, 
and  destined  one  day  to  draw  destruction  upon 
the  system.  And  yet  there  are  senses  in  which 
polygamy  contributes  unity  and  strength  to  Mor- 
monism. Because,  first,  it  ostracises  the  Mormons 
from  all  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind ;  and  the 
forces  of  repulsion  from  "the  world"  drive  the 
Saints  in  upon  themselves,  to  be  welded  closer 
together,  and  to  stay  each  other  up  for  counte- 
nance and  protection.  And  again :  the  unfortunate 
women  committed  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and 
the  children  begotten  from  it,  even  if  they  become, 
as  often  they  do,  malcontent  and  fiercely  hating, 
know  themselves  to  be  caught  in  a  net  from  which 
they  see  no  escape;  and  they  remain  in  their  place 
and  practice,  because,  though  their  hearts  are 
broken,  their  homes  are  saved  by  a  religious  sanc- 
tion from  foul  disgrace.  And  once  more:  the 
thousands  who  are  not  polygamists  (for  be  it 
remarked  that  not  more  than  one  Mormon  mar- 
ried man  out  of  six  Mormon  married  men  in  Utah 
is  a  polygamist)  will  uphold  polygamy  heartily, 
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because  some  near  kinsfolk,  as  sisters  or  daugh- 
ters, are  practisers  of  it.  Such  as  these,  there- 
fore, though  not  in  polygamy  (and  many  of  them 
disliking  it,  and  some  detesting  it),  will  yet  stand 
up  for  it ;  and  for  them,  too,  with  the  actual  prac- 
tisers, it  becomes  a  bond,  binding  all  together 
into  a  unity  amazingly  compact  and  un  breaking. 

[The  Mormons  and  the  United-States 
Government. — In  March,  1849,  the  Mormons 
organized  their  territory  into  the  State  of  Deseret 
("  the  land  of  the  honey-bee  ")  ;  but  Congress 
refused  to  recognize  it,  and,  instead,  called  their 
country  Utah  Territory.  President  Fillmore 
appointed  Brigham  Young  governor,  and  United- 
States  courts  were  set  up.  The  next  year  Brigham 
Young  led  in  an  open  revolt  against  United-States 
laws,  drove  out  the  United-States  officials,  and 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  supersede 
him  in  the  governorship,  until  in  1858,  through 
the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  an  under- 
standing was  effected  between  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers and  Gov.  Cumming,  the  nominee  of  President 
Buchanan,  whereby  the  governor  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  For 
the  first  two  years  an  armed  force  was  kept  up  in 
the  Territory,  but  in  1860  it  was  withdrawn.  In 
1879  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  United  States 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  United-States  minis- 
ters in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  instructing  them  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governments  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
polygamy,  and  to  request  that  the  governments 
take  steps  to  prevent  Mormon  efforts  to  gain 
converts.  In  1882  the  Edmunds  Bill  to.  legislate 
polygamy  out  of  existence  passed  Congress.] 

Lit.  —  The  publications  consulted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article  are  marked  by  a  *;  those 
written  by  Mormons,  by  an  M.  Liverpool,  Lon-. 
don,  and  Manchester  are  the  English  cities. 

Mormon  Newspapers.  —  Times  and  Seasons  * 
(published  first  at  Commerce,  111.,  November, 
1839,  then  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  until  after  February, 
1846),  Millennial  Star  *  (published  first  at  Man- 
chester, May,  1840,  afterwards,  and  still,  at 
Liverpool),  Juvenile  Instructor*  (semi-monthly, 
published  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  started  Jan. 
1,  1868,  still  continued). 

Books.  — Book  of  Mormon  *  (M),  last  ed.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1881 ;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants* 
(M),  Salt  Lake  City,  1876 ;  E.  D.  Howe  :  Mor- 
monism Unveiled,  Painesville,  O.,  1834;  Charles 
Thompson  :  Evidences  in  Proof  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon (M),  Batavia,  N.Y.,  1841 ;  John  C.  Bennett  : 
History  of  the  Saints,  Boston,  1842 ;  J.  B.  Turner  : 
Mormonism  in  All  Ages,  New  York,  1842  ;  Henry 
Caswell  :  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,*  Lon- 
don, 1843 ;  Orson  Spenser  :  Letters  *  (M),  Liv- 
erpool, 1848;  Henry  Mayhew:  The  Mormons, 
London,  1852 ;  J.  W.  Gunnison  :  History  of  the 
Mormons,  Philadelphia,  1853 ;  Lucy  Smith  :  Bi- 
ography of  Joseph  Smith  (M),  Liverpool  and  London, 
1853 ;  Thomas  Ford  :  History  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
1854;  John  Reynolds:  My  Own  Times  [Belle- 
ville], 111.,  1855;  Samuel  M.  Smucker  :  History 
of  the  Mormons,  New  York  and  Auburn,  1856 ; 
Franklin  D.  Richards  :  Compendium  of  Faith 
and  Doctrines  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (M),  Liver- 
pool and  London,  1857  :  Mrs.  C.  V  Waite  :  The 
Mormon   Prophet,  Chicago,  1857 ;    John  Hyde  : 


Mormonism,  its  Leaders  and  Designs*  New  York, 
1857  ;  T.  W.  B.  Taylder  :  The  Mormon's  Oivn 
Book*  London,  1857  ;  Richard  F  Burton:  The 
City  of  the  Saints,  New  York,  1862;  John  E. 
Page:  The  Spaulding  Story  exposed  (M),  Piano, 
111.,  1866;  PomeroyTocker:  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Mormons,  New  York,  1867;  George  A. 
Smith  :  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  Latter-Day  Saints*  (M),  Salt  Lake 
City,  1869  ;  John  Jaques  :  Catechism  for  Chil- 
dren *  (M),  Salt  Lake  City,  1870  ;  J.  H.  Beadle  : 
Life  in  Utah,  Philadelphia,  1870;  Samuel  J. 
Spaulding:  The  Spaulding  Memorial,  Boston, 
1872 ;  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  :  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints*  New  York,  1873;  Parley  P  Pratt: 
Key  to  Science  of  Theology  (M),  Liverpool,  1877: 
Mrs.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  :  Tell  it  All*  Hartford^ 
Conn.,  1878;  Journal  of  Discourses  (giving  vols. 
of  sermons  by  B.  Young  and  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles from  1854  to  1880),  Liverpool  and  London, 
1854-80.     See. also  Mann,  art.  "Mormonism;' in 

HERZOG.  DANIEL   8.   TUTTLE 

(Missionary  Bishop  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 

MORNING  LECTURES.  Neale  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  these  famous  sermons,  which 
have  been  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  com- 
pends  of  theology  in  the  English  language,"  and 
which  were  published  under  the  title  Morning 
Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.-Giles-in-the-Fields,  and 
in  Southwark,  being  divers  sermons  preached  A.D. 
1659-1689,  by  several  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  or 
near  London,  London,  8  vols,  quarto,  republished, 
London,  1844,  6  vols.,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
James  Nichols.  "  The  opening  of  the  war  [be- 
tween Parliament  and  King  Charles  I.]  gave  rise 
to  an  exercise  of  prayer,  and  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance, for  an  hour  every  morning  in  the  week. 
Most  of  the  citizens  of  London  having  some  near 
relation  or  friend  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
so  many  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  pulpit  every 
Lord's  Day  for  their  preservation,  that  the  minis- 
ter had  neither  time  to  read  them,  nor  to  recom- 
mend their  cases  to  God  in  prayer :  it  was  there- 
fore agreed,  by  some  London  divines,  to  separate 
an  hour  for  this  purpose  every  morning,  one  half 
to  be  spent  in  prayer,  and  the  other  in  a  suitable 
exhortation  to  the  people  "  (Hist.  Puritans,  Harp- 
er's ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  424).  These  services  were  held 
in  various  churches  consecutively,  and,  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  were  continued,  until  the  Revo- 
lution, in  a  modified  form;  the  sermons  taking 
up  points  of  practical  divinity. 

MOROCCO,  a  sultanate  of  north-western  Afri- 
ca, bounded  by  Algeria,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Atlantic,  and  Sahara,  comprises  an  area  of  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  to  fifteen  millions.  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  who 
have  been  brought  into  the  country  from  the 
Soudan  as  slaves  :  all  those  tribes  are  Mohamme- 
dans. In  the  cities  live  some  thousand  Jews  and 
a  few  hundred  Spanish  Roman  Catholics  and 
English  Protestants.  No  missionary  attempts 
have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  country. 

MORONE,  Giovanni  de,  b.  at  Milan,  Jan.  2a, 
1509  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Dec.  1,  1580.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  Padua,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Modena  in  1536,  cardinal  in  1542,  bishop  of 
Novara  in  1548,  and  dean  of  the  Sacrum  Collegi- 
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urn  in  1564.  Like  Contarini,  Fregoso,  Reginald 
Pole,  and  others,  he  arrived,  independently  of 
Luther's  teaching,  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  of 
justification  by  faith,  of  the  insufficiency  of  good 
works,  of  the  superstition  of  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics,  etc. ;  and  his  stay  in  Germany,  whither 
he  was  sent  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  as  nuncio  to 
King  Ferdinand,  could  not  but  confirm  him  in 
his  views.  Protestants  had  appeared  in  his  dio- 
cese as  early  as  1530.  By  Paolo  Ricci_  they  were 
formed  into  a  congregation,  and  in  1541  Luther 
addressed  a  letter  to  that  congregation.  Mean- 
while the  bishop  did  not  interfere :  nay,  he  even 
authorized  the  spreading  of  the  book,  Del  beneficio 
di  Giesu  Christo  crocifisso  verso  i  christiani,  printed 
at  Modena  in  1542,  among  his  flock.  Neverthe- 
less, that  strength  of  character  which  makes  a 
man  a  reformer  he  had  not ;  and  when  the  Italian 
Inquisition  was  established,  in  1542,  he  began  to 
waver.  Under  Paul  IV  (1555-59)  he  was,  never- 
theless, accused  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned ;  and 
he  was  not  released  until  the  accession  of  Pius 
IV.,  who  declared  him  innocent,  and  re-instated 
him  in  his  offices.  Very  characteristic  is  the 
remark  with  which,  in  the  next  last  sitting  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  he  summed  up  what  the  coun- 
cil had  accomplished  :  "  Perhaps  something  more 
could  have  been  expected;  but  God  will  make 
out  of  that  which  has  been  done  a  way  to  some- 
thing better."  See  Frick,  in  Schelhorn's  Amce- 
rdtates  literatim,  vol.  12  ;  Munch  :  Vermischte  hist. 
Schriften,  ii.  0.  SCHMIDT. 

MORRIS,  Thomas  Asbury,  b.  in  Kanawha 
County,  Va.,  April  28, 1794;  d.  in  Springfield,  O., 
Sept.  2,  1874.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Bap- 
tist faith,  but  joined  the  Methodists,  and  was 
licensed  1814,  and  received  as  a  travelling  preach- 
er into  the  Ohio  Conference,  1816.  He  travelled 
as  an  itinerant  over  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see until  1834,  when  he  became  the  first  editor  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  bishop,  and  labored  successfully  until 
1868,  when  he  retired  in  old  age  and  weak  health. 
He  issued  from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  copies 
had  been  sold  up  to  1852  (Allibone),  Miscellany, 
1837,  and  Church  Polity,  1859.  Marlay  says,  "  As 
a  presiding  officer  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Meth- 
odist bishop.  He  had  rare  practical  wisdom, 
quick  and  accurate  judgment,  and  inflexible  decis- 
ion." See  Marlay  :  Life  of  Bishop  Morris,  New 
York,  1875. 

MORRISON,  Robert,  the  father  of  Protestant 
missions  in  China ;  b.  at  Buller's  Green,  Morpeth, 
Northumberland,  Jan.  5,  1782;  d.  at  Canton, 
Aug.  1,  1834.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  after  giving 
his  son  a  primary-school  education,  took  him  into 
his  shop,  his  business  being  last-making.  The 
boy,  however,  had  a  decided  inclination  for  study ; 
took  up  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  theology,  under  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  afterwards  attended 
Hoxton  Academy  in  England.  His  mother  died 
in  1802.  In  1804  he  offered  himself  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society ;  was  appointed  the  first 
missionary  to  China ;  entered  their  training-insti- 
tution at  Gosport;  took  up  the  study  of  Chinese 
under  a  Chinaman  resident  there ;  and  on  Jan. 
31,  1807,  sailed,  by  way  of  New  York,  for  Can- 
ton, where  he  arrived  Sept.  8.    He  at  first  dressed 


in  Chinese  costume,  but  subsequently  removed  it. 
He  became  interpreter  for  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, and  engaged  assiduously  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  the  preparation  of 
Chinese  tracts  and  a  dictionary.  In  1808  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Morton,  who  died  in  1821.  He 
revised  and  published  a  Chinese  version  of  the 
Acts  in  1811;  issued  an  original  Chinese  cate- 
chism, and  in  1815  a  Chinese  grammar,  which 
was  printed  by  the  Serampore  presses  in  India. 
In  1813  he  completed,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Milne,  the  translation  of  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospels,  the  closing  Epistles  from 
Hebrews,  and  Revelation,  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
Morrison's  hand.  In  conjunction  with  the  same 
fellow-missionary,  he  made  a  version  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  so  that  the  entire  Bible  was  printed 
in  1819.  He  also  made  a  translation  of  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  most  laborious  literary  work  was 
his  Chinese  Dictionary,  published  by  the  East- 
India  Company,  at  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  in  1821.  It  is  a  work  of  great  industry 
and  scholarship.  The  type,  which  Professor  Wil- 
liams says  was  "  by  far  the  most  expensive  font 
of  type  ever  made,"  was  burned  up  in  1856.  Mr. 
Morrison  also  founded  the  Anglo-Chinese  College 
at  Malacca,  which,  however,  was  never  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  removed  in  1845  to  Hong  Kong. 
In  1817  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Glas- 
gow University,  and  in  1824  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, returning,  two  years  later,  to  China,  having 
married  a  second  time.  Mr.  Morrison  added  to 
his  literary  and  civil  labors  private  efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel.  The  public  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  was  forbidden.  In  1814,  "at  a  spring 
of  water  issuing  from  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill  by 
the  seaside  in  Macao,  away  from  human  observa- 
tion, he  baptized  his  first  Chinese  convert,  Tsai- 
Ako,  a  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age."  In  1830 
he  welcomed  Messrs.  Bridgman  and  Abeel  as 
his  first  fellow-missionaries  from  the  American 
churches.  After  his  death,  his  remains  were 
taken  to  Macao,  where  they  still  rest;  the  site 
being  marked  by  an  appropriate  inscription  tes- 
tifying to  his  devotion  as  a  missionary  and  his 
eminence  as  a  Chinese  scholar.  Although  his 
translations  and  dictionary  have  been  superseded 
by  better  ones  (Professor  Williams),  his  name 
will-  always  have  an  honorable  place  beside  those 
of  Martyn,  Judson,  Carey,  Williams,  and  other 
workers  in  the  heroic  age  of  modern  missions. 
See  Memoirs  of  R.  Morrison,  D.D.,  compiled  by'his 
Widow,  with  Critical  Notices  of  his  Chinese  Works 
by  Samuel  Kidd,  2  vols.,  London,  1839  ;  Milne  : 
Retrospect  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion i  S.  Wells  Williams  :  Robert  Morrison,  in 
Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Church  Universal,  pp. 
819-837,  Philadelphia',  1879. 

MORSE,  Jedediah,  D.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Aug.  23, 1761;  d.  in  New  Haven,  June  9, 
1826.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1783 ; 
acted  as  tutor  there,  and  ministered  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
from  1789  to  1820.  He  was  especially  prominent 
in  the  Unitarian  controversy.  From  1806  to  1811 
he  edited  The  Panoplist,_  a  religious  magazine  which 
he  had  founded.  He  is  "the father  of  American 
geography,"  having  issued  in  1784  at  New  Haven, 
for  the  use  of  schools,  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
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in  America.  He  later  on  much  improved  upon 
this  first  book.  He  also  wrote,  A  Compendious 
History  of  Neio  England,  Cambridge,  1804;  Annals 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Hartford,  1824.  See 
William  B.  Sprague  :  Life  of  Jedediah  Morse, 
New  York,  1875.  —  Sidney  Edward,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 
1794;  d.  in  New- York  City,  Dec.  23,  1871.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1811 ;  studied 
law;  entered  journalism;  established  two  reli- 
gious newspapers,  The  Boston  Recorder  (1815), 
and,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Richard  Cary 
Morse  (Charlestown,  June  18,  1795;  d.  at  Kissin- 
gen,  Germany,  Sept.  22, 1868),  The  New-York  Ob- 
server, 1823.  The  two  brothers  edited  the  paper 
jointly  until  1858,  when  the  control  passed  to 
Rev.  S.  Irenseus  Prime,  D.D.  Mr.  S.  E.  Morse 
issued  several  atlases.  His  brothei\was  Samuel 
Finley  Breese  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph ;  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  27, 
1791 ;  d.  in  New  York,  April  2,  1872.  See  his 
Life  by  Dr.  Prime,  New  York,  1875. 

MORTAR.     See  Mills. 

MORTIFICATION.  "  Any  severe  penance  ob- 
served on  a  religious  account "  is  held  in  some 
branches  of  the  Church  to  be  an  effectual  way  of 
winning  the  favor  of  God.  But  such  austerities 
are  often  considered  substitutes  for  obedience  to 
God's  commands ;  and  the  doers  of  them  relax 
their  effort  to  serve  God  continually,  hoping  by 
future  austerity  to  atone  for  present  sin.  The 
truth  is,  God  does  not  call  upon  us  to  mutilate  or 
injure  our  bodies  in  any  way,  but  does  ask  us  to 
give  him  our  hearts.  To  one  who  loves  God, 
penance  is  superfluous,  while  penitence  is  contin- 
ual.    See  Penance. 

MORTMAIN  (French,  mort,  "dead,"  and  main, 
"hand")  denotes  a  peculiar  placement  of  proper- 
ty, so  that  it  becomes  more  or  less  completely  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and,  so  to  speak,  held  by 
a  dead  hand.  Thus  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  was  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  national 
wealth  of  Germany,  of  more  than  one-third  of  all 
real  estate  in  England,  etc.  In  order  to  prevent 
such  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  so  utterly  de- 
structive to  the  economical  balance  of  society, 
laws  of  amortisation,  limiting  the  right  of  an 
institution  to  acquire  and  hold  landed  property, 
were  enacted  in  Germany  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  England  beginning  with  the  Magna 
Charta :  and  so  necessary  were  such  laws,  that 
they  were  adopted  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany,  as,  for  instance,  in  May- 
ence,  1574,  1650,  1660.  In  English  legislation,  a 
long  series  of  mortmain  statutes  reaches  from 
Magna  Charta  to  George  II. 

MORTON,  John,  b.  at  Bere,  Dorsetshire,  Eng., 
1410  ;  d.  at  Knoll,  Kent,  Sept.  15,  or  Oct.  16, 1500; 
studied  canon  and  civil  law  in  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  began  to  practise  law  in  the  Court 
of  Arches,  London.  Having  been  introduced  to 
Henry  VI.  by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  received,  after 
his  ordination,  a  prodigious  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices.  By  Edward  IV  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Ely  (1478) ;  but  Richard  III.  suspected 
him,  and  put  him  in  prison.  He  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Henry  VII.,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
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he  returned  to  England.  In  1486  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1493  a  cardinal. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  practical  ability,  and  a 
shrewd  politician.  Nor  was  his  reign  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  without  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  English  Church,  though  his  investigations  of 
its  then  corrupted  state  led  to  no  actual  reforms. 
See  Williams  :  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals, 
London,  1862,  2  vols. 

MORTON,  Nathaniel,  b.  in  England,  1612;  d. 
at  Plymouth,  June  28,  1685 ;  came  to  America  in 
1623 ;  and  was  in  1645  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  He  wrote,  besides  an  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  in  its  rec- 
ords, New  England's  Memorial,  or  a  brief  Relation 
of  the  Providence  of  God  manifested  to  the  Planters 
of  New  England  (1620-46),  Cambridge,  1669,  edit- 
ed with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826,  and  with 
notes  by  the  Congregational  Board,  1855. 

MORTON,  Thomas,  b.  at  York,  March  20, 1564; 
d.  at  Easton  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  Sept.  22, 
1659 ;  studied  theology  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1599,  and  to  James  I.,  1606. 
In  1615  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1618 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1632  of  Durham ;  but  from 
this  last  position  he  was  dismissed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  episcopate,  and  lived  afterwards  in 
retirement.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  Protestantism  against  Roman- 
ism. Of  his  writings,  the  principal  ones  are 
Apologia  Catholica,  1605 ;  An  exact  Discovery  of 
Romish  Doctrine  in  the  Case  of  Conspiracy  and  Rebel- 
lion, 1605  ;  A  Catholicke  Appeale  for  Protestants, 
1610;  Causa  Regia,  1620  (against  Bellarmin), 
etc.  His  life  was  written  by  John  Barwick,  1660, 
and  by  Richard  Baddily  and  John  Naylor,  1669. 

MORTUARY,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land, denotes  a  present  offered  by  a  parishioner 
to  his  minister  upon  the  death  of  some  member  of 
his  household.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
brought  into  the  church  together  with  the  corpse, 
whence  it  was  called  "  corpse-present. "  Having 
afterwards  become  the  occasion  of  much  exaction 
from  the  side  of  the  clergy,  the  whole  matter  was 
finally  settled  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII. ,  which 
fixed  a  scale  for  mortuaries. 

MORUS,  Samuel  Friedrich  Nathanael,  b.  at 
Laubau  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Nov.  30,  1736;  d.  at 
Leipzig,  Nov.  11,  1792  ;  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor there  in  classical  languages,  1768,  and  in  the- 
ology, 1782.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ernesti,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  his- 
torico-grammatical  method  of  exegesis  inaugu- 
rated by  him.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
(1786),  an  Epitome  Theologice  Christianas  (1791), 
a  number  of  Dissertationes,  i.,  1787,  ii.,  1794,  etc. 
See  Beck:  Recitatio  de  Moro,  Leipzig,  1793 ;  and 
Hopfner:  tjber  das  Leben  des  Morus,  Leipzig, 
1793.  MAXGOLD. 

MOSAIC  LAW.     See  Decalogue,  Moses. 

MOSCHUS,  Johannes  (also  called  'Ey/cpar^, 
Eucrata,  corrupted  Eviratus),  lived,  according  to 
notices  scattered  through  his  own  writings,  during 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  II.,  Mauritius,  Phocas,  and 
Heraclius.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, and  spent  many  years  as  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Theodosius  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  her- 
mit of  the  desert  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  as  an 
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inmate  of  the  laura  of  St.  Sabas.  Driven  away 
by  the  invading  Persians,  he  visited  Egypt,  where 
he  staid  for  some  time  in  Alexandria,  Cyprus, 
and  Rome,  where  he  died,  619  or  620.  His  book 
(teifiuv,  pratum  spirituale)  is  a  description  of  the 
lives  and  exploits  of  pious  monks,  hermits,  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  was  for  centuries  the  favorite 
reading  in  all  monasteries,  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  It  is  written  with  great  credulity,  and 
without  the  least  trace  of  critical  sense,  but  con- 
tains, nevertheless,  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Church.  According 
to  Photius,  it  comprised  304  chapters :  the  editions 
now  extant  contain  only  219,  The  best  edition 
is  that  in  Migne  :  Pair.  Grcec,  87.  There  is  an 
Italian  translation  (1488),  a  Latin  (1422),  French, 
Arabic,  etc.  (See  Fabricius,  ix.  p.  168.)  An  old 
life  of  him  is  found  in  Migne.       wagemam. 

MOS'ES  (ntra,  "drawn  out"),  the  liberator  of 
Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  the  founder 
to  whom  history,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  as- 
cribes the  religious  institutions  of  the  Israelitish 
people ;  received  the  name  "  Moscheh  "  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  deliverance  in  infancy  (Exod. 
ii.  10).  It  is  probable,  from  the  fact  that  no 
other  biblical  character  bears  this  name,  that  it 
was  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  old  derivation,  still 
followed  by  many  scholars,  is  the  Egyptian  mo 
("  water  ")  and  adsclie  ("  saved  "),  or  mou  ("  water") 
and  ski  ("  to  take  ")  :  hence  the  spelling  of  the 
LXX.,  Movoqc;  ("Mouses").  All  modern  Egyptolo- 
gists, however,  declare  themselves  against  this 
combination,  and  prefer  the  derivation  mes,  mesu 
("child").  Born  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  at  a  time 
when  the  Egyptian  oppression  was  most  severe, 
and  an  ordinance  had  gone  out  to  destroy  all  the 
male  children  of  the  Israelites,  he  was  placed  by 
his  mother,  Jochebed  (Exod.  vi.  20),  when  he 
was  three  months  old,  in  an  ark  in  the  Nile,  where 
he  was  found  by  an  Egyptian  princess.  It  is 
probable  that  she  was  Bint-antha  or  Meri,  daugh- 
ters of  Barneses  II.,  whose  residence  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  Tanis  (Zoan),  where  he 
was  constructing  large  public  works ;  or  perhaps 
Thermut.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  deliverer 
of  Moses  was  called  Merris ;  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  Thermouthis,  who  is  called  Thermut  on  the 
monuments,  and  is  identified  by  Ebers  with  the 
daughter  of  Setis  I.,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Barneses  II.  It  was  while 
the  princess  was  bathing  in  the  sacred  Nile,  to 
which  the  Egyptians  attached  much  efficacy,  that 
she  found  the  child.  By  a  happy  combination 
of  circumstances,  its  mother  was  appointed  its 
nurse.  This  deliverance  may  be  compared  with 
the  legendary  deliverances  of  Semiramis,  Cyrus, 
Romulus,  etc.,  in  infancy;  but  the  circumstances 
of  it  accord  exactly  with  the  national  customs 
and  history  of  Egypt  (Ebers),  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  legends  of  similar  deliverances  were 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  it  (Ewald). 

The  deliverance  and  training  of  Moses  were  a 
providential  preparation  for  his  future  work.  He 
was  "  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians "  (Acts  vii.  22).  Philo  {Vita  Mosis)  exag- 
gerates this  statement  when  he  says  he  was 
schooled  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and  the 
Orient.  It  is,  however,  altogether  probable  that 
he  came  into  intimate  relations  with  the  priest- 
hood, the  patron  of  all  learning;    and  Manetho 


(see  Josephus:  Contra  Apion.,  I.,  26,  9;  28,  12) 
affirms  that  he  was  at  first  priest  of  Osiris,  and 
bore  the  name  Osarsif,  which  was  subsequently 
exchanged  for  Moses.  The  Bible  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  military  career  and  the  successful 
campaign  against  the  Ethiopians,  of  which  he 
was  the  leader,  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  him 
(Antqq.,  II.  10).  This  historian  even  speaks  of 
his  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian  princess,  Tharbis; 
and  the  Egyptologist  Lauth  finds  a  confirmation 
of  this  statement  in  a  romantic  episode  related 
in  the  papyrus  of  Anastasi  I.  The  fable,  as 
Ebers  has  shown,  may  have  come  from  confusing- 
Moses  with  a  certain  Messi,  "prince  of  Cush." 
The  only  circumstance  which  the  Bible  relates  of 
this  period  is  his  murder  of  an  Egyptian  task- 
master (Exod.  ii.  11  sq.),  which  forced  him  to  flee 
to  Midian  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
Pharaoh.  In  Midian  —  that  is,  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  —  he  acted  as 
herdsman,  and  married  the  .daughter  of  a  priest 
called  Beuel  ("friend  of  God,"  Exod.  ii.  18),  or 
Jethro  ("  excellency,"  iv.  18,  xviii.  1);  one  of  which 
names  was  probably  a  title  of  honor. 

The  forced  sojourn  in  the  solitude  of  the  wil- 
derness was,  like  his  life  at  court,  adapted  to  pre- 
pare Moses  for  his  work.  He  was  taught  his  own 
impotency.  The  voice  from  the  burning  bush, 
which  typified,  not  the  continuance  of  Israel  in 
spite  of  the  oppressions  of  Egypt,  but  the  conde- 
scension and  indwelling  of  the  holy  God  in  mercy 
among  his  sinful  people  without  consuming  them 
(Hofmann,  Kurtz,  Lange),  announces  to  him  his 
mission,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  should  go  forth  from  Egypt  with  a 
rich  booty  and  many  honors.  Exod.  iii.  21,  xi.  2, 
xii.,  35  do  not  at  all  refer  to  a  mere  borrowing 
of  precious  things.  Moses,  resisting  at  first,  ulti- 
mately yields  to  the  divine  word  of  command, 
and  receives  signs  attesting  his  mission,  in  the 
transformation  of  the  rod  into  a  serpent,  and 
covering  his  hand  with  the  marks  of  leprosy. 
Moses'  last  scruple  on  the  score  of  his  want  of 
eloquence  was  met  with  the  assurance  that  his 
brother  Aaron  should  supply  this  defect  (iv.  11 
sqq. ).  Returning  to  Egypt  with  Aaron,  they 
deliver  their  message;  but  the  Pharaoh  replies  by 
increasing  the  oppression  (Exod.  v  )  :  and  finally 
they  resort  to  the  ten  plagues,  after  Moses  had 
transformed  his  rod  into  a  serpent  before  the 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  magicians  attempted 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  Hebrew  does  not 
necessitate  the  meaning  that  they  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  their  rods  into  serpents  (Kurtz, 
Kohler).  The  first  nine  plagues  were  in  accord 
with  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  can  be 
illustrated  by  natural  calamities,  but  cannot  be 
explained  as  mere  natural  phenomena.  The 
tenth,  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  probably 
by  a  pestilence,  induced  the  Pharaoh  to  hearken 
to  Moses'  demand;  and  the  people  went  forth 
enriched  with  gifts.  The  exodus  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  A  bib,  and  started  from  the  city  of 
Rameses,  which  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Heli- 
opolis  (Josephus),  but  with  Tanis  (Brugsch,  Koh- 
ler), which  Rameses  adorned  with  magnificent 
structures.  [For  the  locality  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
exodus,  see  Exodus.]  The  Egyptians,  repenting 
of   their  emancipation   of  the   enslaved  people, 
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pursued  after  them,  and  followed  into  the  open 
channel  the  waters  had  left.  A  panic,  however, 
ensued  in  the  darkness.  A  strong  east  wind  sud- 
denly started  up,  bringing  the  water  down  again 
with  tremendous  speed,  and  ingulfing  chariot  and 
rider.  This  wonderful  deliverance  at  the  Red 
Sea,  Moses  commemorated  in  the  "  Song  on  the 
Sea  "  (Exod.  xv.  1  sqq.),  whose  authenticity  ought 
not  to  be  an  occasion  of  dispute.  This,  the  first 
national  Hebrew  song,  has  an  unsurpassed  majesty. 
It  sings  of  the  arm  of  the  Lord  and  his  mighty 
power  as  having  accomplished  the  marvellous 
rescue. 

The  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  that  followed 
were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple by  forcing  them  to  trust  in  God.  They 
murmured  incessantly ;  and  only  the  divine  care 
and  provision  of  the  pillar  of  cloud,  the  manna, 
the  water  from  the  rock,  the  quails,  the  victory 
over  Amalek,  through  the  mighty  intercession  of 
Moses  and  the  sublime  manifestation  of  God  on 
Mount  Sinai,  could  preserve  and  quiet  the  people. 
Arrived  at  Sinai,  the  people  had  a  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  and  heard  the 
divine  voice.  The  covenant  was  established  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  his  people  through  the  media- 
tion of  Moses,  and  the  law  was  given.  The 
people  fell  away  to  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf;  but  Moses  found  an  occasion  of  showing 
the  greatness  of  his  nature,  and,  without  regard 
to  personal  consequences,  placed  himself  in  the 
breach,  offered  himself  as  an  expiation  (Exod. 
xxxii.  30  sqq.),  and  rested  not  till  the  Lord  had 
promised  to  lead  the  people  on  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
14  sq.).  The  people  left  Sinai  after  a  year's  en- 
campment (comp.  Num.  x.  11  with  Exod.  xix. 
1)  ;  but  their  murmuring  against  their  leader 
continued,  and  they  finally  refused  to  go  farther 
northwards  towards  Canaan,  made  timid  by  the 
report  of  the  spies.  Moses'  earnest  prayer  now 
does  not  succeed  in  moving  the  divine  mercy  to 
alter  the  sentence  that  that  generation  should 
die  without  entering  into  the  land  of  promise. 
The  other  years  of  the  fruitless  wanderings  are 
almost  entirely  passed  over  by  the  sacred  writer. 
(See  Wanderings  of  the  Wilderness.)  In 
the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  the  Israelites 
were  in  Kadesh.  They  were  still  to  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  Moabites  and  Edomites  be- 
fore crossing  the  Jordan.  Both  Aai-on  and  Moses 
lost  courage.  The  people's  discontent  was  again 
punished  by  the  visitation  of  the  fiery  serpents 
(Num.  xxi.  6),  the  terrible  destruction  of  whose 
bite  was  counteracted  by  the  contemplation  of 
a  brazen  serpent  set  up  on  a  pole  by  Moses.  But 
the  life  of  Moses  also  came  to  a  close  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  forty  years  of  the  wandering. 
After  dividing  the  transjordanic  country,  which 
had  been  conquered,  amongst  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh,  and,  according  to  Deuteronomy,  once 
again  repeating  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he 
prophesied  to  them  in  a  song  their  ways  and  the 
ways  of  God  (Deut.  xxxii.).  He  was  permitted 
to  look  down  from  Mount  Nebo  over  the  prom- 
ised land,  the  goal  of  his  hopes,  but  not  to  enter 
into  it.  _  He  died  there  as  he  had  lived,  —  in 
communion  with  God.  His  grave  remained  un- 
known, but  the  children  of  Israel  bewailed  him 
for  thirty  days  as  the  greatest  of  their  race. 

Josephus  follows  the  biblical  account  in   his 


life  of  Moses  (Antqq.  II.  9-IV.  8),  but  adds  new 
traditions.  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses  {Vita 
Mosis),  contemplates  him  from  the  four  aspects 
of  king,  lawgiver,  high  priest,  and  prophet.  He 
draws  his  matter  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  inter- 
prets the  details  allegorically.  In  a  post-biblical 
age  the  life  was  furnished  with  legends,  especially 
upon  his  childhood  and  death.  The  Assumption 
of  Moses  contains  revelations  purporting  to  have 
been  given  by  Moses  to  Joshua  before  his  death. 
The  rabbinical  book  Petirat  Mosche  (edited  by 
Gaulmyn,  1627,  and  Fabricius,  1714)  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  the  latter  point.  Fantastic  details 
are  narrated  in  the  Koran,  and  current  among  the 
Mohammedans,  which  were  derived  from  rabbini- 
cal sources. 

Looking  at  his  personality  as  he  is  portrayed  in 
the  Bible,  Moses  appears  before  us  animated, 
from  his  youth  up,  with  a  sense  of  justice  and 
burning  love  for  his  people,  educated  in  the  school 
of  God  to  become  the  "  servant  of  the  Lord  "  as 
there  was  none  other  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
learning  to  check  his  own  violent  temper,  and 
submit  his  will  entirely  to  the  Lord.  Great  was 
the  burden  he  had  to  bear  as  the  leader  and 
father  of  a  thankless  and  obstinate  people.  The 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  lead  them  for  forty  years 
without  possessing  any  human  power  is  an  un- 
dying witness  at  once  to  his  great  intellectual 
ability  and  his  patience  and  goodness  of  heart. 
He  gave  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  ;  but  he  received  little  thanks, 
and  sparse  human  co-operation  in  his  work.  He 
who  was  so  wonderfully  illumined  of  God,  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  father-in-law 
(Exod.  xviii.  13  sqq.),  and  magnanimously  wished 
that  all  the  people  might  receive  the  divine 
spirit  (Num.  xi.  29),  found  only  a  small  hearing 
for  his  simplest  revelations  among  the  people. 
His  brother  Aaron  proved  unreliable  (Exod. 
xxxii.),  and,  with  his  sister  Miriam,  intrigued 
against  him  (Num.  xii.)  ;  but  he  did  not  become 
angry.  Most  properly  is  he,  therefore,  called  the 
meekest  of  all  men  (Num.  xii.  3).  This  hu- 
mility, however,  was  not  weakness ;  and,  where  the 
divine  honor  was  in  the  balances,  he  could  be 
intensely  severe  (Exod.  xxxii.  27).  His  office 
and  mission  were  the  greatest,  Christ  excepted, 
ever  intrusted  to  a  man. 

Moses  was  prophet,  a  mouthpiece  of  the  living 
God.  The  sublimity  of  the  divine  spirit  is 
noticeable  in  all  his  words  and  acts.  This  spir- 
itual and  moral  greatness  elevates  him  far  above 
Mohammed.  Of  him  it  is  said  more  frequently 
than  of  all  other  mortals  together,  that  God  spoke 
with  him.  More  often  than  any  other  is  he 
called  by  the  name  "servant  of  Jehovah."  He 
was  incomparably  the  prophet  (Num.  xii.  6  sqq. ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  10),  great  alike  in  word  and  deed. 
With  him  the  Lord  spake  face  to  face.  The 
divine  glory  beamed  from  his  face  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
29  sqq.).  He,  however,  like  other  mortals,  dared 
not  look  upon  the  face  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiii.  17 
sqq.)  ;  and  Spinoza  properly  says,  "  If  Moses 
spoke  face  to  face  as  a  man  does  with  his  friend, 
Christ  communed  directly  through  the  mind  with 
God."  But  to  Moses  was  accorded  a  plainer 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  more  constant 
communion  with  God,  than  to  any  of  the  other 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  historical  im- 
portance of  Moses.  He  not  only  brought  to  Israel 
deliverance,  and  helped  it  to  a  national  existence ; 
according  to  the  uniform  tradition,  he  was  the 
human  founder  of  the  theocracy,  the  mediator 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  From  his  time  on, 
Israel's  God  was  Jehovah,  —  that  sublimest  of  the 
divine  names,  which  designates  the  divine  being 
as  a  living  person  who  makes  himself  known  to 
his  people  by  word  and  deed,  and  desires  their 
worship  (Exod.  xix.  6).  The  conception  which 
Moses  had  of  Jehovah  was  not  that  of  a  national 
God,  but  of  Him  to  whom  the  whole  earth  belongs, 
before  whom  all  peoples  must  bow  (Exod.  xix. 
5),  and  whose  glory  must  fill  the  earth  (Num. 
xiv.  21).  The  will  was  expressed  in  the  law 
given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  included 
rules  for  secular  and  religious  life,  for  public  and 
private  conduct.  They  constitute  an  organic 
whole.  The  Decalogue,  which  was  engraved  on 
stone  tables,  introduces  them  both  in  the  Books 
of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  and  was  designed 
to  be  made  prominent  as  the  fundamental  law. 
The  law  of  love  to  God  (Deut.  vi.  4  sq.)  is  like- 
wise underscored,  and  often  repeated  (x.  12,  xi.  13, 
xxx.  6,  20)  ;  while  the  law  of  love  to  one's  neigh- 
bor is  not  forgotten  (Lev.  xix.  18).  It  was  this 
system  of  law  which  made  Israel  a  nation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  of  Mosaic  origin  with  the  same  certainty 
as  that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish 
nation.  It  must  be  granted  that  he  possessed 
peculiar  talents,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages, 
for  writing  the  code  of  laws ;  and  that  he  wrote 
down  the  divine  laws  which  he  received,  is  to  be 
assumed  in  one  brought  up  at  the  Egyptian  court. 
The  law,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  contains 
reminiscences  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xx.  2  ;  Deut.  v. 
6,  15 ;  Lev.  xix.  34,  xxv.  42,  xxvi.  45  ;  Num.  xv. 
14),  although  the  Egyptian  influence  on  the  law 
and  worship  of  the  Israelites  has  usually  been 
exaggerated  since  Spencer.  A  large  portion  of 
the  law  also  presupposes  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  There  is  nowhere  evidence  of 
an  advanced  stage  of  national  life.  The  people 
is  nomadic,  agricultural,  and  unrefined  (Exod. 
xxi.,  xxii.,  etc.).  Notwithstanding  this,  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  from  one  mould, 
and  may  have  been  altered  or  augmented  in  some 
details,  even  after  Moses'  death.  In  this  case  we 
must  hold,  that,  from  time  to  time,  men  of  God 
incorporated  precepts  into  the  body  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  The  trunk,  however,  of  the  law  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  Mosaic;  and  we  believe  that  a 
sound  criticism  will  return  to  the  view  that  the 
regulations  of  worship  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  are  of  Mosaic  origin.  [See  Penta- 
teuch.] Moses  is  properly  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Jewish  historiography,  although  the 
entire  description  of  his  own  life  did  not  originate 
with  him. 

As  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  Moses  is 
accorded  a  place  of  peculiar  pre-eminence  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  essential  point  is, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  the- 
ocracy. The  entire  old  covenant  is  personified  in 
him  (John  v.  45  sq.).  He  is  mentioned  with  the 
prophets  as  the  lawgiver  (Luke  xvi.  29),  and 
especially  in  conjunction  with  Elijah  (Matt.  xvii. 
3).     He  also  represents  the  entire  old  covenant, 


in  which  the  law  predominated,  in  contrast  to  the 
new.  The  law  was  given  by  Moses :  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (John  i.  18). 

Lit. — Lives  of  Moses  by  Josephus  (Antqq., 
II.  9-IV  8),  Philo  (Vita  Mosis),  the  Assumption 
of  Moses  [written  in  the  first  century],  Schu- 
mann, 1826,  Hoffmeister  (Moses  u.  Josua,  eine 
kriegshistorische  Studie),  1878,  Lauth  (Moses  d. 
Hebrder),  1868  (Moses  Hosarsyphos),  1879;  the 
Histories  of  Israel  by  Kurtz,  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Hengstenberg,  [Stanley];  also  Hengsten- 
berg  :  D.  Biicher  Moses  u.  JEgypten,  1841 ;  [Ebers  : 
jEgypten  u.  d.  Biicher  Moses,  Leipzig,  vol.  i.,  1868]  ; 
Brugsch:  L'Exode  et  les  monuments  JEgyptiens, 
1875  [trans,  in  Brugsch:  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347-400,  Lond.,  2d  ed.,  1881, 
2  vols.] ;  Gesch.  JEgyptens  u.  d.  Pharaonen,  1877 ; 
Ebers  :  Durch  Gosen  u.  Sinai,  2d  ed.,  1881.  [For 
a  good  volume  of  sermons  on  Moses,  see  W-  M. 
Taylor  :  Moses  the  Lawgiver,  N.Y.,  1879.  See 
Pentateuch,  Exodus,  Wanderings  in  the 
Wilderness,  Decalogue,  etc.]    von  orelli. 

MOSES  CHORENENSIS,  b.,  probably,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  at  Chorni,  a  place 
in  the  Armenian  province  of  Taron ;  was  one  of 
the  young  scholars  sent  by  Sahak  and  Mesrob 
to  Athens  and  Alexandria,  to  study  Greek,  and 
became  then  bishop  of  Bagrevaud,  after  the  death 
of  Esnik,  but  retired  into  solitude  between  460 
and  470,  on  account  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and 
died,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
A  great  number  of  translations  from  Greek  into 
Armenian  is  by  the  Mekhitarists  ascribed  to  him. 
More  certain,  however,  is  his  original  authorship. 
His  chief  work  is  his  History  of  Armenia,  in  four 
books,  of  which,  however,  the  last  one  has  become 
lost.  Though  this  work  has  lost  much  of  its 
authority  since  A.  von  Gutschmid  subjected  it  to 
a  minute  examination  (see  the  memoirs  of  the 
Kon.  Sdchsich.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaft,  1876, 
1-43),  it  is  still  the  principal  source  of  Armenian 
history,  and  interesting  in  various  respects.  It 
was  first  published  in  Amsterdam,  1695,  then,  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Whiston,  London,  1736, 
and  last,  with  a  French  translation  by  Le  Vaillant 
de  Florival,  Venice,  1836.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a  Handbook  of  Geography,  first  printed  at  Mar- 
seille, 1683,  then  by  Whiston,  London,  1736,  last, 
with  a  French  translation  and  commentary  by  St. 
Martin,  Paris,  1819 ;  a  work  on  rhetoric,  pub- 
lished, with  notes  and  commentaries  by  Zohrab, 
Venice,  1796 ;  a  number  of  hymns  still  used  in 
the  Armenian  Church,  etc.  VON  SPIEGEL. 

MOSHEIM,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  the  most 
learned  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his 
age,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  b.  at  Liibeck,  Oct.  9,  1693  or  1694  (or 
perhaps  later);  d.  at  Gottingen,  Sept.  9,  1755. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Kiel  in  1716,  and  as 
a  student  attracted  not  only  the  attention  of  his 
professors,  but  also  of  men  like  Leibnitz  and 
Buddeus,  by  his  German  and  Latin  writings.  In 
1719  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy,  taught  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
preached,  exciting  much  admiration  by  his  ser- 
mons. In  1723  he  accepted  a  call  as  professor 
(ordinarius)  to  Helmstadt.  Among  his  other 
writings  up  to  this  time  were  the  Vindicice  Anliquce 
Chrisiianorvm  Discipline  (Kiel,  1720)  and  Obser- 
vations Sacrce  (Amsterdam,  1721).     During  his 
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residence  at  Helmst'adt,  honors  and  ecclesiastical 
sinecures  were  lavishly  heaped  upon  him  by  several 
administrations.  He  became  more  and  more  the 
main  support  and  pillar  of  this  university,  whose 
influence  was  rapidly  waning  before  the  newly 
established  institution  at  Gottingen.  After  refus- 
ing repeated  invitations  to  the  latter,  he  accepted 
a  call  in  1747,  the  office  of  chancellor  being  created 
especially  for  him.  He,  however,  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  and  authority  at  Gottingen  as 
at  Helmstadt ;  and  he  frequently  wished  himself 
back  in  the  old  position. 

Mosheim  was  not  only  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his  day,  but 
was  also  one  of  the  first  German  authors  and 
scholars  of  his  age.  There  was  no  one  who  wrote 
such  a  pure  style,  with  such  elegant  fluency,  and 
so  much  felicity  of  expression,  as  he.  He  was 
also  master  of  an  elegant  Latin  style.  This 
aesthetic  quality  was  ministered  to  by  his  early 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  England, 
France,  and  Ttaly.  As  a  theologian  he  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  extremes 
of  pietism  and  deism.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
confessional  orthodoxy  on  the  ground  that  the- 
ology would  thus  be  excluded  from  scientific 
culture.  He  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  Calixtus. 

Among  his  many  writings,  those  on  historical 
subjects  display  best  the  range  of  his  learning 
and  his  general  view,  as  well  as  the  particularity 
of  his  observations  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
smallest  details,  his  art  of  terse  delineation,  and 
his  faithful  representation  of  the  lights  and  shad- 
pws,  with  a  partiality,  however,  for  the  former. 
His  work  on  universal  church  history  [written  in 
Latin  under  the  title,  Institutiones  Hist.  Eccl.  N. 
T.,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1726-55 ;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Maclaine,  1765-68]  was  not  finished  till  the 
year  of  his  death.  In  his  preface  to  the  revised 
edition  [eighth]  of  the  earlier  volumes  (1755),  he 
states  that  he  thought  seriously  of  entirely  setting 
aside  the  arrangement  according  to  the  subject- 
matter  which  he  had  chosen  in  the  first  place,  and 
making  the  arrangement  to  conform  solely  to 
chronological  divisions,  as  his  friends  had  urged 
him,  on  the  ground  of  its  convenience  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  Church  history  had  usually  been 
written  in  the  interests  of  the  orthodox  party  as 
against  the  heretical  sects.  Arnold,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  reversed  this  method.  Mosheim,  in 
his  work,  took  the  stand-point  of  an  impartial 
observer  and  critic.  He  was  specially  prepared 
to  write  the  sections  on  the  history  of  doctrines 
by  his  previous  studies  in  Greek  philosophy,  and 
his  Latin  translation  (with  notes,  Jena,  1733)  of 
Cudwortlvs  Intellectual  System.  He  also  wrote  a 
larger  work  on  the  first  three  Christian  centuries, 
under  the  title,  Be  rebus  Christianorum  ante  Con- 
stantlnum  Magnum  Commentarii,  Helmst'adt,  1753 
[Eng.  trans,  by  Murdock,  New  York,  1852,  2  vols., 
5th  ed.,  New  York,  1854,  3  vols.],  and  a  historv  of 
heresies,  under  the  title,  Ketzer-Geschichte,  2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Helmstadt,  1748.  Mosheim  left  no  school 
of  church  history  behind  him:  Schrbckh,  how- 
ever, was  an  admiring  disciple  of  his. 

Mosheim  also  made  contributions  to  nearly 
every  branch  of  theological  science.  His  most 
important  work  in  the  department  of  systematic 
theology  was  his  Sittenlehre  d.  heil.  Schrift.,  5  vols., 


Helmst'adt,  1735-53,  etc.,  in  which  he  considers 
the  matter  under  two  heads:  (1)  "The  internal 
holiness  of  the  soul,"  and  (2)  "  The  external  holi- 
ness of  conduct  which  the  law  of  Christ  requires 
from  a  Christian."  As  a  preacher,  Mosheim  was 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries;  and  his 
sermons,  published  in  7  vols.  (1725  and  often), 
were  highly  esteemed  as  models  of  sermonic 
method.  For  other  writings  of  Mosheim,  see 
Baur  :  Epochen  d.  kirchl.  Geschichtschreibung,  pp. 
128  sqq.  Compare  Lucke  :  Narratio  de  Moshemio, 
Gottingen,  1837.  henke. 

MOSQUE  (from  Arabic  masjed,  "a  house  of 
prayer")  is  the  Mohammedam  place  of  worship. 
The  first  one  was  built  by  Mohammed  himself 
at  Medina,  in  a  graveyard  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  his  camel  knelt  on  his  public  entrance  into 
that  city.  The  most  famous  mosques  are  Masjed 
el  NeU  ("the  Mosque  of  the  Prophet")  at  Medina, 
replacing  the  original  one ;  El-Hamram  at  Mecca, 
enclosing  the  Kaabah  ;  Santa  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople, originally  a  Greek  basilica;  the  Mosque  of 
Achmed,  in  the  same  city;  that  of  Omar,  in  the 
Haram  enclosure  at  Jerusalem ;  the  Great  Mosque, 
at  Damascus ;  the  mosque  at  Hebron ;  and  the 
alabaster  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  at  Cairo.  The 
most  elaborate  mosque  is  the  Great  Mosque  at 
Delhi,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  (1631-37).  Mosques 
are  found,  of  course,  in  every  Mohammedan 
settlement,  and  vary  as  much  in  cost  and  beauty 
as  do  our  churches ;  but  in  general  features  they 
are  alike,  and  consist  of  a  domed  building,  a 
court  with  a  fountain,  in  which  ablutions  are 
performed  prior  to  entering  (and  often  several  of 
these),  a  minaret  or  tower,  from  which  the  mued- 
din  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Inside  they  are 
open  spaces,  devoid  of  pictorial  ornamentation, 
except  by  quotations  from  the  Koran,  often  beau- 
tifully done,  upon  the  walls.  They  contain  the 
mihrab  (a  niche  surmounted  by  a  vaulted  arch), 
towards  which  the  faithful  pray,  because  it  is 
placed  in  the  direction  of  Mecca ;  and  the  menber, 
or  platform-pulpit,  upon  which  the  ministers  stand 
during  service.  Frequently,  if  not  always,  one 
sees  a  number  of  ostrich-eggs  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  directly  before  the  mihrab :  these  symbolize 
immortality.  The  bareness  of  a  mosque — no 
seats,  no  pictures,  no  statues  —  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ornate  though  tawdry  ornamentation 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  ;  for  instance, 
as  they  exist  side  by  side  in  Jerusalem.  The 
mosque  is  a  composite  building,  in  that  its  dome 
is  Byzantine,  its  minaret  is  the  Christian  campa- 
nile, without  its  bell,  forbidden  in  Mohammedan 
worship  (see  art.  Bells),  while  the  court  is  like 
a  khann.  Women  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
fore  part  of  mosques.  The  Mohammedan  removes 
his  slippers  before  entering:  the  Christian  puts 
on  huge  slippers  over  his  shoes.  Formerly  only 
Mohammedans  were  allowed  in  them ;  but  now 
the  "  infidel  dog" enters  them  with  much  impunity, 
although  liable  to  curses,  and  sometimes  to  oppo- 
sition. In  connection  with  them  are  schools 
where  the  Koran  is  taught.  In  the  Mosque 
El-Azhar  at  Cairo  is  the  great  university  of  the 
Mohammedans,  whither  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  their  world;  as  many  as  ten  thousand,  it 
is  said,  being  congregated  there  at  one  time. 
Other  establishments,  benevolent  in  character,  are 
also  connected  with  mosques. 
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MOUNT   HOLYOKE    FEMALE   SEMINARY  is 

situated  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  amid  the  charm- 
in"-  scenery  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  was 
opened  in  1837,  and  during  the  forty-five  years 
ending  in  June,  18S2,  has  sent  forth  1,780  gradu- 
ates. At  a  period  when  there  existed  no  per- 
manent school  of  a  high  order  for  girls  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  founded  by  the  personal 
efforts  of  one  far-seeing  and  large-hearted  Chris- 
tian woman.1  In  those  days  there  were  no  prince- 
ly gifts  from  millionnaires  to  educate  the  daugh- 
ters :  it  was  by  small  offerings  from  many  slender 
purses  that  the  enterprise  was  begun.  There  was 
in  it,  however,  a  hidden  vitality,  whjfch  has  kept 
it  growing  ever  since.  The  first  edifice,  a  four- 
story  brick  building  ninety-four  feet  by  fifty,  now 
forms  part  of  a  quadrangle,  whose  buildings  placed 
in  line  would  extend  some  575  feet.  In  1870 
there  was  added  to  these  a  fire-proof  library  build- 
ing, now  containing  11,000  volumes;  in  1876,  the 
Lyman  Williston  Hall,  for  science  and  art ;  and 
in  1881,  an  astronomical  observatory,  completely 
equipped  with  new  instruments  of  the  best  make. 
The  grounds,  also,  have  been  much  enlarged,  and 
now  include  fifty  acres. 

To  establish  a  permanent  institution  offering 
the  best  educational  advantages  at  a  moderate 
expense  was  but  a  part  of  Miss  Lyon's  design. 
It  was  to  be  so  planned  and  carried  on,  that  its 
entire  culture  should  result,  not  merely  in  thor- 
ough and  extensive  intellectual  attainments,  but 
also  in  symmetrical  and  efficient  Christian  lives. 
The  course  of  study,  being  solid  rather  than  showy, 
has  always  required  some  maturity,  and  considera- 
ble advancement,  in  order  to  enter  upon  it.  There 
is  no  preparatory  department.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  curriculum,  extensive  courses  in  French, 
German,  or  Greek,  may  be  pursued ;  and  instruc- 
tion is  also  provided  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
music.  Thoroughness  has  marked  the  school  from 
the  first.  Classes  are  subdivided,  so  that  the 
number  reciting  together  is  not  large.  Text- 
books are  made  but  the  starting-point,  not  the 
limit  of  research ;  the  library  being  a  constant 
and  indispensable  resort.  The  natural  sciences 
are  amply  illustrated  by  extensive  cabinets  and 
superior  apparatus ;  the  history  of  art,  by  paint- 
ings, casts,  photographs,  and  engravings. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  family  life, 
that  the  ordinary  housework  is  done  by  the  young 
ladies,  with  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
matrons.  About  one  hour  a  day  is  thus  employed. 
Each  pupil  has  her  own  definite  duties,  and  re- 
tains the  position  assigned  her  for  a  term  or 
more,  unless  some  personal  reason  requires  a 
change.  If  ill,  she  is  excused;  and  her  place  is 
supplied,  for  the  time,  from  a  reserve  corps.  Sev- 
eral considerations  had  weight  in  deciding  upon 
this  plan.  It  promised  to  be  at  once  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  independent  than  to  employ 
scores_  of  servants  ;  it  would  give  healthful  exer- 
cise ;  it  would  tend  to  preserve  and  increase  a 
taste  for  home  duties ;  and  its  practical  testimony 
to  the_  dignity  of  useful  labor  would  do  good. 
Thus  it  has  proved ;  and  time  has  shown  other 
advantages  not  so  clearly  foreseen.  Observing 
how  smoothly  the  domestic  affairs  of  this  family 
of  three  hundred  are  carried  on  without  servants, 


1  See  article  on  Mary  Lyon. 


the  pupil  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of 
system,  co-operation,  and  prompt  activity.  She 
learns  how  to  take  responsibility,  and  to  enjoy  it. 
She  sees  how  the  comfort  of  all  comes  from  the 
fidelity  of  each  to  her  brief  task ;  and  by  degrees 
it  becomes  her  habit  to  look  out  for  the  general 
good  rather  than  her  own  ease. 

"  Our  whole  system,"  remarked  one  of  the  ear- 
lier teachers,  "  is  really  an  arrangement  for  gain- 
ing and  applying  moral  power."  The  shaping  of 
character  may,  indeed,  be  considered  its  special 
work.  The  impress  of  the  Holyoke  training  is 
clearly  visible  upon  a  large  majority  of  the  wo- 
men educated  here.  Favored  by  the  retired  loca- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  family  life,  with  its  con- 
stant and  familiar  intercourse  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  more  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done 
than  would  be  possible  under  other  conditions. 
Much  is  effected  by  regulations  tending  to  insure 
habits  of  promptness  and  diligence,  of  order  and 
system,  of  self-control  and  thoughtfulness  for 
others ;  while  religious  influences,  unsectarian  yet 
positive  and  strong,  underlie  and  crown  all  the 
rest.  Pupils  soon  observe,  that,  while  it  is  not 
asked  what  church  they  are  wont  to  attend  at 
home,  it  is  considered  a  question  of  the  utmost 
consequence  whether  their  talents  shall  be  given 
to  selfish  aims,  or  consecrated  to  Christ.  They 
hear  much  of  the  various  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  day,  and  learn  to  look  forward  to  an  active 
and  useful  life.  The  sabbath  Bible  lessons,  and 
those  studies  of  the  prescribed  course  which  may 
be  termed  religious,  make  a  good  basis  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  Christian  activities  of  future  years. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  stu-. 
dents  have  subsequently  taught  more  or  less,  and 
many  have  done  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands 
or  at  home. 

The  seminary  is  not  yet  endowed.  Its  ordinary 
expenses  are  usually  covered  by  the  receipts  for 
board  and  tuition,  moderate  as  are  the  terms ; 
and,  for  needful  improvements,  it  never  looks  in 
vain  to  its  numerous  friends.  A  small  annual 
income  from  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  is 
used  in  assisting,  to  some  extent,  deserving  pupils 
who  need  such  aid. 

See  Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty ;  Historical  Sketch  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,. 
1878.  MARY  O.  NUTTING. 

MOURNING   AMONG    THE    HEBREWS.      It 

is  characteristic  of  all  Oriental  people,  that  while 
they  freely  vent  their  vehement  feelings,  more 
especially  that  of  grief,  in  violent  though  wholly 
involuntary  gesticulations,  they  at  the  same  time 
try  to  express  those  feelings  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical and  often  merely  conventional  signs.  In 
Scripture,  where  the  act  of  mourning  such  as  per- 
formed by  the  Hebrews  is  often  described,  the 
same  double  mode  of  expressing  a  feeling  also 
occurs  :  now  the  involuntary  and  purely  patholo- 
gical utterance  of  the  sorrow,  such  as  crying, 
wringing  the  hands,  etc. ;  and  then  the  symbolical 
and  merely  conventional  sign,  such  as  dressing  in 
sackcloth,  sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head,  etc.  It 
must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  in  that  of  rending  the  clothes,  the 
conventional  symbol  evidently  originated  as  a 
simple  and  natural  expression. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  purely  pathologi- 
cal utterances  of  sorrow,  such  as  occur  among  the 
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Hebrews,  are  tearing  off  the  hair,  and  plucking 
out  the  beard  (Ez.  ix.  3 ;  Job  i.  20 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.,  15,  3;  9;  16,  7  ;  5),  running  the  head  against 
the  wall  (Josephus:  Ant.,  16, 10;  7),  spreading  the 
hands,  and  laying  them  on  the  head  (Lam.  i.  17 ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19),  beating  the  breast  (Isa.  xxxii. 
12 ;  Nah.  ii  7 ;  Luke  xviii.  13,  xxiii.  48),  and  smit- 
ing upon  the  thigh  (Jer.  xxxi.  19;  Ezek.  xxi.  12). 
Actual  torturing,  and  even  maiming  of  the  body 
seem  also  to  have  occurred,  at  least  at  a  later 
period,  among  the  Hebrews,  though  they  were 
strongly  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  28;  Deut.  xiv.  1). 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  symbols  or  conven- 
tional signs  of  sorrow  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
are  sprinkling  the  head  with  ashes,  or  dust,  or 
sand,  or  throwing  such  things  up  in  the  air,  and 
allowing  them  to  fall  down,  and  cover  the  head 
(Josh.  vii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32  ;  Jer.  vi.  26  ; 
Job  ii.  12)  ;  dressing  in  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ; 
Ps.  xxxv  13 ;  Joel  i.  8)  of  sombre  colors,  and 
without  folds  or  forms  (Isa.  iii.  24);  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  or  the  whole  head,  as  a 
token  of  silence  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17; 
Jer.  xiv.  3)  ;  shaving  off  the  beard  and  the  hair, 
the  proud  ornaments  of  the  Eastern  man  (Isa. 
xv.  2,  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29) ;  laying  aside  all  orna- 
ments (Exod.  xxxiii.  4;  Ezek.  xxvi.  16),  even 
the  sandals  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  Among  the  mourn- 
ing-symbols which  may  be  considered  as  having 
originated  as  simple  pathological  expressions  are 
fasting  (which  article  see),  neglect  of  the  usual 
care  of  the  body,  the  clothes  and  other  appear- 
ances, and  more  especially  rending  the  clothes 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  xliv.  13 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  65). 
With  respect  to  the  last-mentioned  ceremony, 
very  minute  rules  were  given  by  the  rabbis :  it 
should  be  performed  standing,  in  public,  some- 
times from  the  left  and  sometimes  from  the 
right. 

Mourning  for  the  dead  lasted  for  seven  days 
(according  to  the  law,  the  days  of  uncleanness), 
or  in  special  cases  longer.  The  national  mourn- 
ing for  Moses  and  Aaron  lasted  thirty  days  (Num. 
xx.  29 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Josephus :  Bell. 
Jud.,3,9;  5);  the  Egyptian,  for  Jacob,  seventy 
or  seventy-two  days  (Gen.  1.  3;  comp.  Herodot., 
2,  85).  There  were  different  degrees  of  mourn- 
ing, —  a  severer,  for  the  first  three  days ;  a  milder, 
for  the  next  four  days ;  and  a  still  lighter,  for 
the  period  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirtieth  day, 
during  which,  however,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
take  a  warm  bath,  or  to  shave.  According  to 
rabbinical  precepts,  a  widow  could  not  marry 
again  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  great  festi- 
vals, and,  if  she  had  a  sucking  babe,  not  until 
after  the  end  of  two  years ;  but  a  widower  could 
marry  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days.  Parents 
were  mourned  by  their  children  a  whole  year, 
during  which  time  a  son  was  not  allowed  to  par- 
take in  a  banquet  or  any  other  kind  of  social 
feasts.  The  death-day  of  a  parent  was  always 
kept  sacred  by  the  children  as  a  day  of  mourning. 
On  the  days  of  mourning,  the  house  or  the  tomb 
resounded  with  the  wailings  of  men  and  women. 
Songs  of  lamentation,  such  as  were  sung  at  those 
occasions,  have  been  preserved  in  2  Sam.  i.  17, 
iii.  33;  Jer.  ix.  17;  1  Kings  xiii.  20;  2  Kings  ii. 
12,  xiii.  14;  and  a  rabbinical  collection  is  found 
in  Ugolino  :  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1300. 
Sometimes  the  songs  of  lamentation  were  accom- 


panied with  instrumental  music,  especially  by 
flutes  (Matt.  ix.  23).  Rich  people  hired  mourn- 
ers, —  men  and  women  who  were  trained  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25 ;  Jer.  ix. 
17)  ;  and  so  great  expenses  were  often  incurred 
by  the  display  of  mourning-clothes  and  by  mourn- 
ing-banquets, that  laws  were  issued  against  the 
reigning  prodigality.  According  to  Hos.  ix.  4, 
however,  participation  in  a  mourning-banquet 
made  a  man  unclean  (comp.  Esth.  iv.  2).  A 
number  of  monographs  on  the  subject  are  found 
in  Ugolixo  :   Thesaurus,  vol.  xxxiii.      LEYREH. 

MOYER'S  LECTURES,  a  course  of  eight  ser- 
mon-lectures in  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
founded  by  Lady  Rebecca  Moyer  (d.  in  London, 
1720),  who  ordered  her  heirs  to  pay  twenty  guineas 
annually  to  some  able  minister  for  the  purpose. 
The  courses  ended  about  1774,  the  lease  having 
then  expired  of  the  estate  (a  dwelling-house  in 
London)  out  of  which  the  annual  payment  was 
made.  Darling  (Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica)  gives 
a  list  of  the  lectures. 

MOZARABIC  LITURGY,  a  form  of  service  of 
venerable  age,  once  in  use  in  some  churches 
of  Spain.  The  designation  is  a  participial  form 
of  the  word  "  Arab."  Muzarab,  or  Moslarab, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  a  name  of  ridicule 
given  to  certain  Christian  congregations  in  Spain 
who  were  tolerated  by  the  caliphs.  At  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  six  such  con- 
gregations in  Toledo  alone.  These  had  their  own 
Liturgy,  which  was  ascribed  to  Isidore  of  Seville, 
but  which,  without  doubt,  is  of  earlier  date,  and 
was  only  revised  or  confirmed  by  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
in  633.  Some  Roman-Catholic  authors  (see  Pref- 
ace to  Migne's  edition,  vol.  lxxxv.)  attribute  its 
composition  to  the  apostles  who  founded  the 
Church  in  Spain.  Its  divergence  from  the  Galli- 
can  Liturgy  precludes  the  view  that  the  latter 
was  the  original  and  model.  Through  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  held  its  place  in  spite  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  Popes  John  X.  (in  918)  and  Alexander 
II.  (in  1064)  sanctioned  its  use ;  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes  edited  the  first  printed  edition  (1500), 
with  some  changes.  Two  years  later,  the  Bre- 
viary was  printed.  Both  editions  were  set  up  in 
the  establishment  of  Peter  Hagenbach  in  Toledo. 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  his  sanction  to  these  two 
editions.  In  order  to  assure  the  perpetuity  of  its 
use,  Ximenes  founded  in  Toledo  a  chapel,  with 
an  abbot  and  twelve  chaplains,  in  which  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  was  to  be  followed. 

The  main  peculiarities  of  this  Liturgy  are  the 
following :  (1)  The  order  of  festivals  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  Liturgy;  for 
example,  there  are  six  Advent  Sundays  (as  was 
the  case  in  the  old  Milan  and  Greek  churches), 
and  two  festivals  of  the  Annunciation  of  Mary, 
on  March  24  (like  the  Roman  Liturgy)  and  Dec. 
18.  The  latter  bears  the  strange  name  of  Sancta 
Maria  de  la  O,  because  "  all  present  shout  a  long 
'O-  in  order  to  signify  that  great  longing  with 
which  all  the  saints  in  limbus,  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  the  whole  world,  observe  the  nativity 
of  the  Redeemer "  (Migne's  Patrology,  lxxxv.  p. 
170).  (2)  The  lessons  or  pericopes  differ;  e.g.,  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  precedes 
Lent  in  order  to  counteract  the  excess  of  this 
period.     Instead   of    having  merely  two  lessons 
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for  the  main  service  from  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, it  has  three  lessons  from  the  Epistles,  Gos- 
pels, and  prophets.  (3)  It  gives  prominence  to 
homiletical  matter,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands 
alone.  After  each  of  the  three  readings,  there  is 
a  short  homiletical  discourse  to  the  people,  in 
which  the  hortatory  element  predominates.  (4) 
The  use  of  the  Agios  three  times  after  the  Bene- 
dicts, the  breaking  of  the  host  into  nine  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  special  name  and  meaning, 
etc.,  recall  the  custom  of  the  Greek  Church.  (5) 
The  Mozarabic  Chant  differs  from  the  Gregorian 
by  being  more  melodious,  etc.  It  is  called  the 
"  Eugenian,"  after  a  certain  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Eugenius.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  this  Lit- 
urgy is  one  of  the  most  venerable  products  of 
Christian  antiquity,  that  it  draws  largely _  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  equal  to  any  other  Liturgy 
in  the  purity,  dignity,  and  warmth  of  its  tone 
and  language.  See  Migne  :  Palrology,  vol.  lxxxv. 
[The  "  Church  of  Jesus  "  in  Mexico  has  adopted 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy.]  palmer. 

MOZLEY,  James  Bowling,  D.D.,  canon  of 
Worcester,  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  theological  author ;  b. 
at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  15,  1813 ;  d. 
in  Oxford,  Jan.  4,  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Grantham,  and  subsequently  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts 
in  honors  in  1834 ;  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Magdalen  College  in  1840,  where  he  resided  until 
1856,  when,  on  his  marriage,  he  accepted  the 
living  of  Old  Shoreham,  Sussex.  On  Mr  Glad- 
stone's recommendation,  he  was  made  canon  of 
Worcester  in  1869  ;  and  two  years  later,  in  1871, 
he  was,  on  the  same  recommendation,  made  re- 
gius professor  of  divinity,  —  an  office  which  he 
held,  in  conjunction  with  his  vicarage,  until  his 
death.  He  was  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer  for 
1865 ;  and  his  work  on  the  Miracles,  which  was 
the  outcome  of  that  lectureship,  attracted  great 
attention.  While  Mozley  was  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, the  influence  of  Newman,  Hurrell  Froude, 
Keble,  and  Pusey,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  yet  independent  follower  of 
those  early  leaders  in  the  Tractarian  movement. 
But,  when  Newman  entered  the  Church  of  Borne, 
Mozley  kept  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Angli- 
can Church.  As  the  editor  of  his  Essays  has  said, 
"However  deep  his  early-formed  reverence  for 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  and  unbounded  his 
recognition  of  his  intellectual  power,  his  natural 
independence  of  judgment,  indeed,  the  very  make 
of  his  mind,  held  him  where  he  was."  So  it 
came  about  that  he  was  separated  very  much 
from  the  party  with  which  he  was  originally  iden- 
tified, and  occupied  a  position  that  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  To  borrow  again  the  words  of  his  edit- 
or, "  He  found  himself  in  agreement  with  the 
predestinarianism  of  St.  Augustine ;  and,  in  the 
expression  of  doctrine  which  was  the  watchword 
of  his  party,  he  found  himself  at  issue  with  them. 
He  _ threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  and 
patient  labor  into  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
Christian  tradition  about  baptism  with  the  theol- 
ogy of  what  is  called  Calvinism."  Thus  he  stood 
very  much  alone  as  a  theologian.  With  the  evan- 
gelicak  he  never  quite  sympathized  in  their  gen- 
eral spirit  and  tone.  He  never  ceased  to  be  a 
Churchman,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  a    High- 


Churchman  ;  but  the  developments  of  that  party 
were  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  found  no  other  that 
he  could  join.  That  this  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  case  may  be  seen  in  his  writings,  which 
may  be  classified  under  the  three  heads  of  criti- 
cal, theological,  and  apologetic.  Under  the  criti- 
cal we  should  range  his  Essays  on  Strafford, 
Laud,  Cromwell,  Luther,  Arnold,  etc.,  in  which 
one  sees  very  clearly  the  strong  Tractarian  bias 
of  the  author;  although  even  in  these  he  rises 
above  party,  into  the  discussion  of  principles, 
always  with  great  power,  and  often  with  the 
conviction  of  his  readers.  Under  theological 
we  place  his  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  Augus- 
linian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  1855  (perhaps 
the  ablest  modern  English  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject) ;  his  work  on  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,  1856 ;  and  a  Review  of  the 
Baptismal  Controversy,  1862.  Under  the  apolo- 
getic may  be  put  his  answer  to  Newman,  enti- 
tled The  Theory  of  Development,  which,  along 
with  the  well-known  letters  of  Archer  Butler, 
furnished  an  antidote  for  the  evil  in  his  former 
teacher's  work  ;  his  lectures  on  Miracles ;  and  his 
Ruling  Ideas  in  the  Early  Ages,  together  with  his 
masterly  essays  on  The  Argument  of  Design  and 
the  Principle  of  Causation.  His  University  Ser- 
mons, too,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
The  London  Spectator,  in  commenting  upon  them, 
affirmed  that  there  were  some  of  them  "  the  read- 
ing of  which  would  be  enough  to  change  the 
whole  character  and  life  of  a  man."  This  is  em- 
phatically true  of  that  on  the  Reversal  of  Human 
Judgments,  which  we,  for  our  own  part,  are  in- 
clined to  put  higher  than  any  sermon  published 
in  this  century. 

Mozley's  mind  was  at  its  best  in  argument. 
He  had  evidently  drunk  deeply  at  the  fountain 
of  Butler,  and  may  be  called,  indeed,  "  the  Butler 
of  his  generation."  For  a  long  time  he  was 
known  only  as  a  contributor  to  The  Critic  and  The 
Christian  Remembrancer.  He  was  late  in  reaching 
his  maturity ;  but,  when  he  did  reach  it,  he  was 
at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  theological 
thinkers  of  his  day.  Besides  the  works  already 
referred  to,  there  were  published,  after  his  death, 
Essays,  Historical  and  Theological,  London  and 
New  York,  1878,  2  vols. ;  Practical  and  Parochial 
Sermons,  1878 ;  and  Lectures  and  Other  Theological 
Papers,  1883.  WM.  M.  TAYLOR. 

MUEDDIN,  or  MUEZZIN,  an  official  attached  to 
a  Mohammedan  mosque,  whose  business  it  is  to 
call  the  faithful  to  prayer  five  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  chants  these  words  each  time, 
as  he  walks  around  the  little  balcony  outside  the 
minaret :  "  Allah  is  most  great.  I  testify  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mo- 
hammed is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer. 
Come  to  security."  "Prayer  is  better  than  sleep" 
is  added  in  the  morning. 

MUFTI  (Arabic,  "expounder  of  the  law"),  a 
Turkish  official  of  half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil, 
character.  As  the  Koran  is  not  only  the  spirit- 
ual, but  also  the  material,  foundation  of  all  law 
among  Mohammedans,  the  expounder  of  the  law, 
the  mufti,  is  at  once  priest  and  judge.  There 
is  a  mufti  in  every  large  town  in  the  Turkish 

Empire. 

MUGGLETONIANS,  the  followers  ofLudowick 

Muggleton    (b.  1609;    d.    March   14,   1697)    and 
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John  Reeve,  journeyman  tailors.  These  two  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  "  two  witnesses  "  of  Rev.  xi.  3-6, 
and  announced  that  the  last  days  had  come,  and 
they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  prophesy, 
and  had  also  authority  to  curse  all  who  opposed 
them.  Muggleton  declared  that  he  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Reeve  that  Aaron  did  to  Moses, 
i.e.,  he  was  his  "mouth."  They  gathered  a 
large  following;  and  the  Muggletonians,  as  the 
sect  was  called,  existed  in  England  down  to  our 
day,  Mr.  Joseph  Gander,  who  died  in  1868,  being, 
it  is  said,  the  last  adherent.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  stated  in  Brunt's  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.v.  :  "Earth 
and  water  were  not  created,  but  self-originated ; 
the  Evil  One  became  incarnate  in  Eve ;  the  Fa- 
ther was  the  sufferer  upon  the  cross,  having  left 
Elijah  to  govern  heaven  while  he  came  to  earth 
to  die. "  They  also  taught  that  God  has  a  human 
body,  and  that  there  is  no  Trinity,  properly  speak- 
ing. See  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Works  of 
Reeve  andMuggleton,  London,  1756,  reprinted,  1832, 
3  vols. 

MUHLENBERG,  Heinrich  Melchior,  D.D.,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  States;  b.  Sept.  6,  1711,  at  Eimbeck, 
Hanover;  d.  Oct.  7,  1787,  at  New  Providence 
(Trappe),  Montgomery  County,  Penn.  With  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  especially  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  name  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  is  most  hon- 
orably connected.  Three  imperfectly  organized 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania  (New  Hanover,  New 
Providence,  and  Philadelphia)  sent  (1733)  three 
delegates  to  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to 
solicit  donations  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
schoolhouses,  a'nd  to  petition  for  the  sending  of  a 
suitable  pastor  for  themselves,  and  of  missionaries 
for  the  German  Lutherans,  in  considerable  num- 
bers settled  in  diverse  places  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  Those  delegates  met  with 
much  sympathy,  especially  from  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Mich.  Ziegenhagen  (1722-76,  chaplain  of  the 
royal  St.  James  Chapel  at  London),  and  from  the 
directors  of  the  benevolent  institutions  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aug.  Herm.  Francke  at  Halle 
(and  after  his  death,  1727,  continued  by  his  son 
Dr.  G.  A.  Francke),  Dr.  Freylinghausen,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Pietism  of  Philipp  Jacob 
Spener,  who  were  also  professors  of  Halle  Univer- 
sity, and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of 
missions.  That  delegation  and  subsequent  cor- 
respondence resulted  (1742)  in  the  sending  of 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  at 
once  came  into  collision  with  Count  Zinzendorf, 
who,  having  arrived  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding- 
year,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lutheran  congregations,  but  now  began 
to  establish  Moravian  churches.  H.  M.  Muhlen- 
berg, assisted  by  other  missionaries  sent  from 
Halle,  and  by  a  number  of  suitable  men  whom 
he  met  with  in  the  Colonies,  founded  during  his 
lifetime  a  large  number  of  congregations  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  ministerium  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  adjacent  States,  organized  1748,  became 
the  mother-synod  of  a  considerable  number  of 
synods  in  the  United  States. 

H.  M.  Muhlenberg  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  1737  and  1738,  at  Gottingen ; 
irla^fl^  v^™„„i-p    „.;<■!,    4-i,„    Spenericui    Pietism;. 


identified  himself    with    the 


began  as  a  student  the  instruction  of  poor  and 
neglected  children ;  enjoyed  the  respect  of  some 
young  men  of  the  same  turn  of  mind,  but  of 
aristocratic  families  (Counts  Reuss  and  Henkel)  ; 
continued  his  studies  at  Halle,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Orphan  Home  of  Francke ;  served,  after  having 
been  ordained  at  Leipzig,  from  1739  to  1741  as 
pastor  of  Grosshennersdorf,  Lusatia;  published 
there  a  defence  of  Pietism,  which  occasioned  a 
number  of  controversial  writings  ;  and  followed, 
1742,  the  call  offered  to  him  by  Dr.  Francke  in 
behalf  of  the  German  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  his  voyage  he  spent  two  months  in  Eng- 
land ;  took,  in  crossing  the  ocefyi,  much  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow-passengers ; 
preached  to  them  in  the  English  language  (he 
was  able  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  four  languages) ; 
arrived,  Sept.  22,  1742,  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Lutherans,  who,  on  account  of 
cruel  persecution,  had  left  Roman-Catholic  Salz- 
burg and  its  neighborhood,  and  colonized  at 
Ebenezer,  near  Savannah,  Ga.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  he  arrived  at 
Philadelphia ;  entered  at  once  upon  his  work ; 
administered,  under  great  difficulties,  to  the  three 
congregations  which  had  petitioned  for  a  pastor, 
and  extended  his  usefulness  to  other  localities, 
receiving,  1745  and  in  later  years,  additional 
strength,  especially  through  colaborers  sent  from 
Halle  (P.  Brunnholtz,  Nic.  Kurtz,  J.  H.  Schaum, 
J.  F.  Handschuch,  J.  D.  M.  Heinzelmann, W.Kurtz, 
J.  L.  Voigt,  J.  A.  Krug,  Fred.  Schultz,  J.  H.  Chr. 
Helmuth,  Chr.  Em.  Schultze,  J.  Chr.  Kunze,  J.  Fr. 
Schmidt).  April  23,  1745,  H.  M.  Muhlenberg 
married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Conrad  Weiser  of 
Tulpehoken,  a  man  well  known  in  the  colonial 
history  of  Pennsylvania.  With  H.  M.  Muhlenberg, 
and  the  other  missionaries  sent  from  Halle,  a 
number  of  other  Lutheran  pastors,  laboring  at 
diverse  localities  in  the  North-American  provinces 
(J.  Chr.  Hartwich,  B.  M.  Hausile,  J.  S.  Gerock, 
etc.),  connected  themselves  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  field  of  labor  was  extended.  Shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  field 
extended  from  Frederick,  Md.,  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  and  to  New- York  City.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  result  was  eminently  owing  to 
the  practical  tact  and  persevering  energy  of  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  who  for  a  long  time  had  more  or 
less  the  supervision  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions of  that  large  territory,  and,  whilst  strictly 
attached  to  Lutheran  doctrines,  maintained  a 
friendly  relation  to  representatives  of  other  Prot- 
estant denominations,  among  those  particularly 
to  the  Rev.  M.  Schlatter,  the  patriarch  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
A.D.  1748,  the  first  Lutheran  synod  was  organized, 
which  proved  a  blessing  for  the  proper  founda- 
tion, organization,  and  discipline  of  congregations. 
This  synod  stood  in  very  friendly  relations  to  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  ministers,  who,  under  a  super- 
intendent appointed  by  the  higher  authorities  m 
Sweden,  served  a  considerable  number  of  congre- 
gations in  the  present  states  of  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey. 

H.  M.  Muhlenberg  resided  during  the  years 
1745-61  at  New  Providence,  Montgomery  County, 
Penn.    In  1751  and  1752  he  was,  during  the  sum- 
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mer  months,  active  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
its  vicinity.  He  repeated  his  visit  there  in  1759 
and  1760,  at  the  same  paying  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  congregations  in  New  Jersey.  Difficulties 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  congregation  at  Philadel- 
phia moved  him  to  take  charge  of  this  important 
field.  He  introduced  there  a  new  constitution, 
under  which  the  congregation  still  is  ruled,  and 
which  formed  the  model  for  the  constitution  of 
many  Lutheran  congregations.  In  Philadelphia 
the  second  house  of  worship  for  the  German 
Lutherans  (Zion  Church)  was  erected  from  1766 
to  1769,  and  for  a  long  period  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  and  largest  church-edifice  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  winter  1771,-75  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  spent  in 
Ebenezer,  Ga.,  where  he  succeeded  in  re-estab- 
lishing peace  and  order  in  that  congregation,  in 
settling  some  legal  difficulties  concerning  its 
property,  and  in  introducing  an  improved  consti- 
tution. In  July,  1776,  he,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Philadelphia  congregation,  again  took  up 
his  residence  at  New  Providence.  Having,  with 
his  whole  family,  pronounced  in  favor  of  American 
independence,  he  was  exposed  to  many  incon- 
veniences. He  continued  to  preach,  as  circum- 
stances demanded  his  services,  and  to  assist  the 
congregations  with  his  counsel.  In  1784  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  honored  him  with  the  title 
D.D.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered  from  various 
bodily  ailments.  At  his  death  the  Lutheran  synod 
of  Pennsylvania  numbered  twenty-four  clerical 
members.  The  synod,  as  well  as  the  congregations, 
were  established  on  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  on  all  the  other  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  rigor  of  the  doc- 
trinal position  was  modified  by  Pietism  as  it 
prevailed  at  Halle.  Halle  ceased,  after  the  death 
of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  to  exercise  its  specific 
influence  on  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  three  sons  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  who  received 
their  preliminary  education  for  the  sacred  service 
in  Germany,  the  most  renowned  is  J.  Peter  C, 
major-general  of  the  United-States  army;  b.  Oct.  1, 
1746 ;  d.  Oct.  1, 1807.  Having  returned  from  Ger- 
many, 1766,  he  was  (1768)  ordained,  and  served  for 
a  time  Lutheran  congregations  in  New  Jersey. 
Having  received  a  call  from  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions in  Virginia,  he  needed  episcopal  ordination 
in  that  province  to  be  recognized,  according  to 
law,  as  a  minister.  He  therefore  travelled  to 
England,  and  was  ordained,  April  21, 1772,  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  a  deacon ;  April  23,  1772,  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  a  priest  (with  him  was  ordained 
a  priest,  Mr.  White,  afterwards  bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania) :  and  now  began  his  pastoral  labors  in 
Virginia,  which,  however,  by  the  war-cry,  were 
soon  to  be  ended.  The  love  of  independence  and 
liberty  carried  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  as  "the  time 
for  fighting  had  come,"  into  the  political  arena 
and  the  field  of  battle.  After  the  battle  was  won, 
he  did  not  return  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg:  The  Life  of  Major-Gen. 
Peter  Muhlenberg  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  Phila- 
delphia, 1849.  —  Fred.  Aug.  Conrad,  b.  Jan.  2, 
1750 ;  d.  June  4, 1801 ;  returned  with  his  brother, 
G.  Henry  Ernst,  from  Germany,  1770;  assisted,  for 
some  time,  various  congregations  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  years  1773-76  he  served  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregation at  New- York  City.     On  account  of  his 


political  proclivities,  he  had  (1776)  to  leave  New 
York  in  haste  to  escape  the  British.  Returned  to- 
his  family  at  New  Providence,  Penn.,  and  quitting 
the  service  of  the  church,  he  was  intrusted  with 
very  honorable  public  offices  in  his  native  State. 
He  was  repeatedly  chosen  to  Congress,  and  twice 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  —  Gotth.  Henry 
Ernst,  D.D.,  b.  Nov.  17,  1753;  d.  May  23,  1815, 
after  having  most  successfully  served  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  for  thirty- 
five  years.  As  an  eminent  naturalist,  excelling 
especially  in  botany,  he  carried  on  correspondence 
with  many  scientific  men  of  Europe,  and  was  a 
member  of  various  philosophical  societies. 

Lit. —  The  Halle  Reports  (Hallesche  Nachrichten), 
published  in  one  volume,  1787,  at  Halle  (extracts, 
from  the  letters  of  the  Halle  missionaries  in 
Pennsylvania,  re-edited  by  Drs.  Mann  and 
Schmuckee,  with  annotations  and  additional 
historical  material  from  the  archives  at  Halle, 
Allentown,  Penn. ;  in  English  translation,  Pilger 
Book-Store,  Reading,  1881) ;  Autobiography  of 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  up  to  the  year  1743,  from  his 
own  handwriting  found  in  the  Halle  archives,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  W-  Germann  (pastor  at  Windsheim, 
Bavaria,  now  at  Nordheim,  Sachsen-Meiningen),. 
Allentown,  Penn.,  1881 ;  J.  G.  Chr.  Helmuth  : 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  added 
to  a  eulogy  pronounced  at  the  occasion  of  his 
death  (M.  Steiner,  publisher),  Philadelphia,  1788  ; 
M.  L.  Stoever  :  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  etc.  (Lindsay  and  Blakis- 
ton,  publishers),  Philadelphia,  1856  ;  F.  A.  Muhl- 
enberg :  article  in  Evangelical  Review,  Gettys- 
burg, Penn.,  vol.  iii.,  151  sqq. ;  J.  W  Richard: 
translation  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg's  Diary  kept 
during  his  voyage  to  Georgia,  1774,  found  in 
Evangelical  Review,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  C.  W. 
Schaeffer  :  Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  Philadelphia,  first  edition,  1857;  W. 
B.  Sprague  :  Annals  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Pulpit,  etc.,  New  York,  1869.  W.  J.  MANN. 

MUHLENBERG,     William      Augustus,      D.D., 
L.L.D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  16,  1796 ;  d.  in 
New  York,  April  8,  1877.     "  A  rare  and  original 
character ;  a  man  without  pretence  and  without 
guile,  the  purity  of  whose  principles  was  equalled 
by  the  sanctity  of  his  life."     He  was  a  great- 
grandson  of    Dr.    Henry   Melchior   Muhlenberg, 
the  Lutheran  patriarch  (see  that  art.),  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Lutheran  communion,  for  which 
he  always  retained  a  sincere  affection,  but  early 
made  choice  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1814,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  theological 
studies  under  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  Sept.  18,  1817      He  passed  his 
diaconate  as  assistant,  or  chaplain,  to  the  bishojs. 
On  his  ordination  as  presbyter  (Oct.  22, 1820),  he 
accepted  a  call   to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James's,. 
Lancaster,  Penn.     Here  he  remained  six  years, 
adding  to  his  pastoral  labors  much  zealous  and 
successful  effort  for  the  advancement  of  public 
education  in  the  town.      He  occupied  himself, 
also,  at  this  time,  in  church  hymnody ;  wrote  a 
Plea  for  Christian  Hymns,  that  was  circulated  at 
the   special    General    Convention    of    1821,    and 
which,  with  other  measures,  resulted  later  (1826) 
in  the  adoption  of  a  collection  of  hymns  prepared 
by  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
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the  chief  worker.  His  own  well-known  hymn, 
/  would  not  live  alway,  was  written  in  Lancaster 
in  1824,  and  first  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
corder of  June  3,  1826.  See  /  would  not  Live 
Alway,  and  Other  Verses,  published  by  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York,  1859. 

Among  his  multitudinous  labors  the  most  im- 
portant may  be  classed  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Chris- 
tianizing of  education  ;  (2)  Church  unity,  or  his 
lifelong  aim  and  desire  for  the  union,  in  some 
practical  form,  of  the  evangelical  bodies  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  (3)  Christian  brotherhood,  exemplifying 
itself  in  institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  He  gave  himself 
predominantly  to  Christian  education  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Lancaster  (1826)  till  he  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Free  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  New  York,  in  1846.  Bishops, 
doctors,  judges,  and  merchant-princes  are  among 
his  scholars  ;  and  his  methods  are  perpetuated  in 
a  multitude  of  schools  throughout  the  land,  pat- 
terned after  his.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  many  noble  charities 
had  their  birth.  Scarcely  an  important  movement 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  during  the  last  fifty  years 
can  be  named  that  did  not,  more  or  less  directly, 
originate  with  him.  It  was  during  his  ministry  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  that  he  enun- 
ciated most  emphatically  those  "  Evangelical  Cath- 
olic "  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  most  sig- 
nal expression  of  these  principles  is  found  in  what 
is  known  as  The  Muhlenberg  Memorial.  See  Evan- 
gelical Catholic  Papers,  New  York,  T.  Whittaker, 
1875. 

His  grandest  exemplifications  of  Christian 
brotherhood  are  the  institutions  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York,  and  the  Church  Village 
of  St.  Johnland  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  was  begun,  as  to  the  foundation-stone, 
in  1854,  completed  for  occupancy  in  1858.  St. 
Johnland  was  incorporated  in  1870,  but  came  into 
preliminary  operation  three  or  four  years  earlier. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  long  life  was 
one  stream  of  blessed  charity.  "  His  faith  was 
not  a  theological  formula,  but  a  living  conviction 
and  power.  It  was  a  free,  joyous  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  incarnation  was  the  central 
idea  of  his  theology  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
Christian  life,  —  brotherhood  in  Christ,  brother- 
hood through  Christ." 

He  never  married,  and,  though  born  to  afflu- 
ence, did  not  leave  money  enough  for  his  funeral. 
He  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Johnland.  See  Anne  Ayres  :  Life  and 
Work  of  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  New  York, 
Harper  Brothers,  1880.  anne  ayres. 

MULLENS,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  foreign 
missionary,  and  secretary  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society;  b.  in  1820;  d.  near  Mwapwa,  East- 
ern Africa,  July  10,  1879.  He  labored  as  a 
missionary  in  India  from  1843  to  1866.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1870  visited  the  United  States. 
and  spent  the  year  1873-74  in  a  journey  and  visit 
to  Madagascar  in  the  interest  of  missionary  work. 
He  was  active  in  securing  the  convention  of  the 
-Mildmay  Conference,  held  in  London,  1878.  His 
last  great  desire  was  to  establish  the  missions  of 
the  London  Society  in  Ujiji,  Africa,  on  a  perma- 


nent basis.  In  this  interest  he  accompanied 
several  missionaries  to  Africa.  Starting  from 
Zanzibar,  and  with  his  face  set  toward  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, he  reached  the  halfway  station  Mwapwa, 
where  he  died  of  peritonitis.  There  his  remains 
lie  buried  on  a  conspicuous  eminence ;  and  his 
tablet  will  continue  to  be  in  Eastern  Africa  what 
Bushnell's  is  on  the  Western  coast,  —  a  sacred 
appeal  and  encouragement  to  further  effort  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Dr. 
Mullens  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness,  and  rare 
gifts  as  a  speaker.  Among  his  works  are  London 
and  Calcutta,  6th  thousand,  London,  1869;  Twelve 
Months  in  Madagascar,  2d  ed.,  London,  1875. 

MULLER,  Heinrich,  b.  at  Liibeck,  Oct.  18, 1631; 
d.  at  Rostock,  Sept.  23,  1675;  studied  theology 
in  the  latter  place,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  there,  1659,  professor  of  theology,  1062, 
and  superintendent,  1671.  He  published  a  Metho- 
dus  politico,  1643 ;  Ilarmonia  veieris  et  novi  tesla- 
menti  chronologica,  1668 ;  Theologia  scholastica, 
1670,  etc.  But  it  was  as  a  preacher  and  devo- 
tional writer,  and  not  as  a  theologian,  he  exer- 
cised so  deep  and  wide  an  influence.  His  dog- 
matical stand-point  is  the  centre  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  ;  but  he  is,  neverthless,  a  precursor  of 
Pietism,  and  his  devotional  books  —  Himmlischer 
Liebeskuss,  1659  (1848);  Apostolische-,  1663  (1855), 
Evangelische-,  1672  (1853),  Festevangelische-  Schluss- 
ketle  und  Kraftkern ;  Geistliche  Erquickstunden, 
1664  (1851),  etc. — have  been  often  reprinted. 
See  O.  Keabbe  :  H.  M.  und  seine  Zeit  (Rostock, 
1S66)  and  C.  Gottl.  Schmidt  :  Geschichte  der 
Predigt  (Gotha,  1872,  pp.  106-110).       H.  beck. 

MULLER,  Johann  Georg,  b.  at  Schaffhausen, 
Sept.  3,  1759;  d.  there  Sept.  20,  1819;  studied 
theology  at  Zurich  and  Gdttingen,  and  in  Weimar 
under  Herder,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Collegium  Humanitalis, 
in  his  native  city,  1794,  and  afterwards  professor 
of  encyclopaedia  and  methodology.  His  writings  — 
of  which  the  principal  ones  are,  Philosophische 
Aufsatze,  Breslau,  1789 ;  Unterhaltungen  mit  Serena, 
Wintherthur,  1793-1803,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Ih34; 
Briefe  uber  das  Studium  der  Wissenschaften,  1798 
(1817);  Theophil,  1801;  Reliquien  alt.  Zeit.,  1803-06, 
4  vols. ;  Vom  Glauben  d.  Christ,  1816, 2  vols.  (1S23), 
etc.  — were  mostly  intended  for  young  people,  and 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  as  a  mediation 
between  the  reigning  rationalism  and  the  begin- 
ning religious  awakening.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland,  Johannes 
von  Midler  (1752-1809).  SeeUssOTH:  Zeitschr.fir 
Geschichte  (1864,  i.  65  and  167)  and  Preussische 
Jahrbucher,  xxix.  23.  G-  KIRCIIHOFER. 

MULLER,  Julius,  a  distinguished  German  evan- 
gelical theologian,  and,  for  many  years,  professor 
of  systematic  theology  at  Halle ;  the  son  of  a 
clergyman ;  was  b.  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April  10, 
1801;  d.  at  Halle,  Sept.  28,  1*78.  After  the 
usual  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasium,  he  en- 
tered, in  1819,  the  university  of  Breslau.  In 
1820  he  went  to  Gdttingen,  where  his  brother 
Otfried  was  acting  as  professor  of  *rch geology  at 
the  Georgia  Augusta.  His  parents  had  set  him 
apart  for  a  legal  career;  and  both  here  and  at 
Breslau  his  dissertations  gained  prizes  in  the 
department  of  jurisprudence.  One  of  these  was 
printed,  and  favorably  noticed  by  Sayignv.  On 
the   fiftieth   anniversary   (June   4,   1671)  of   his 
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receiving  the  prize  at  Gottingen,  the  faculty  made 
him  doctor  of  laws.  He  felt,  however,  that  a 
legal  career  was  not  his  vocation.  The  ideal  of 
a  higher  life  was  presenting  itself  to  his  mind ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  determined  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  heard 
the  elder  Planck  in  Church  History,  Eichhorn  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  others.  The  Gottingen 
theology,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  its 
scientific  method,  but  rather  repelled  him,  driv- 
ing him  off,  for  a  time,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  even  of  medicine.  The  doubts  which  had 
been  excited  increased  until  they  threatened  to 
destroy  his  faith.  In  1822  he  returned  to  Breslau, 
but  failed  to  get  comfort  in  the  lecture-room.  It 
remained  for  Tholuck  to  quiet  his  doubts,  and  to 
exert  a  powerful  and  permanent  influence  upon 
his  spiritual  life.  While  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
Breslau,  Muller,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  vis- 
ited him.  Nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  Dissertations  in  Dogmatics  (Dog- 
matische  Abhandlungeii),  he  refers  to  Tholuck's 
influence  upon  his  mind  in  these  words  :  "  When 
the  call  of  the  Lord  made  me  a  theologian,  and 
I  was  overflooded  with  doubts  and  conflicts  as  I 
gave  myself  up  to  a  closer  study  of  theology, 
and  especially  of  philosophy,  then  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend  now  departed  led  me  to  you.  You 
called  my  attention  to  the  moral  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  again  aroused  in  me  the  confidence 
that  saving  truth  is  found  in  evangelical  faith, 
and  nowhere  else."  He  afterwards  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Tholuck,  whose  personality, 
rather  than  theology,  influenced  him. 

After  spending  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  the 
earnest  study  of  the  Bible,  Muller  went,  at  the 
urgent  advice  of  Tholuck,  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
to  Berlin.  Here  it  was  not  Schleiermacher,  but 
Strauss,  Neander,  and  Tholuck,  who  met  the  de- 
mands of  his  mind  and  heart.  In  February,  1825, 
he  was  called  to  be  the  successor  of  his  friend 
Radeke,  in  the  pastorate  of  Schbnbrunn  and 
Bosen.  He  had  already  married,  and  entered  with 
much  zeal  upon  his  work.  He  had  large  plans 
for  literary  work,  and  contemplated  writing  histo- 
ries of  pietism  and  German  mysticism.  He  first 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  in  a  work 
(Zur  Beurteilung  d.  Schrift:  D.  kathol.  Kirche 
Schlesiens)  upon  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of 
Silesia,  and  opposing  Theiner.  A  second  edition 
was  called  for.  Soon  after,  he  came  into  conflict 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  refusing  to 
introduce  the  new  Liturgy;  and  in  May,  1830,  he 
announced  this  as  his  final  decision  to  the  Consis- 
toriurn.  His  official  relations  to  the  church  were 
thus  endangered ;  but  he  was  happily  delivered 
from  the  inconvenience  of  a  removal  from  his 
pastorate  by  a  call,  in  1831,  to  Gottingen,  as  uni- 
versity preacher,  with  the  promise  of  a  professor- 
ship as  soon  as  he  should  publish  a  learned 
work.  He  habilitated  in  1832  with  a  dissertation 
on  Luther's  doctrine  of  predestination  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will  (Lutheri  de  pradest.  et  lib. 
arbitrio  doctrina).  He  gathered  about  him  an 
increasing  number  of  hearers,  and  in  1833  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons  under  the  title  D. 
christl.  Leben,  s.  Entwickhuig,  s.  Kampfe  u.  s.  Vollen- 
dung  ("  The  Christian  Life,  its  Development,  Con- 
flicts, and  Consummation  ").  He  was  called  to  the 
St.   Ansgar  Church  of  Bremen,  and  offered  the 


position  of  director  of  the  seminary  about  to  be 
founded  in  Marburg.  The  offer  of  a  professor- 
ship induced  him,  however,  to  remain  in  Gottin- 
gen until  the  fall  of  1834,  when  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology  attracted  him  to 
Marburg.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  last  sermon 
in  Gottingen  (March,  1835),  Liicke,  in  behalf  of 
the  university,  presented  him  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity. 

In  1833  Muller  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Studien  u.  Kritiken,  by  a  review  of  Goschel's  works. 
In  this  and  succeeding  contributions  he  asserted 
the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  with  the  Christian  system,  as  also  the 
inadequacy  of  Schleiermacher 's  theology  in  some 
important  particulars,  as  the  cognoscibility  of 
God,  etc.  In  1836  he  contributed  an  article  re- 
viewing Strauss's  Life  of  Christ,  which  he  followed 
up,  in  1838,  by  another  on  the  same  subject,  in 
rejoinder  to  the  reply  of  Strauss. 

More  important  than  these  contributions  was 
his  work,  D.  christl.  Lehre  von  d.  Siinde  ["  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  Eng.  trans,  from  the 
fifth  German  edition,  Edinburgh,  1877,  2  vols.]. 
He  had  already  made  preparatory  studies  upon 
this  subject  in  Schbnbrunn.  The  first  part  was 
published  at  Breslau,  1839,  under  the  title  Vom 
Wesen  u.  vom  Grunde  d.  Siinde  ("  The  Nature  and 
Foundation  of  Sin  ").  The  second  part  followed, 
in  1844,  which  continued  the  investigation  into 
the  possibility  of  sin.  Six  editions  have  since 
appeared.  The  second  and  third  contained  many 
additions,  taking  notice  of  the  criticisms,  espe- 
cially those  of  Bothe  in  his  Ethics,  and  of  Vatke 
and  Dorner.  The  last  three  editions  have  hardly 
any  changes. 

In  the  Dedication,  he  denies  that  intellectual 
thought  stands  in  contradiction  to  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  that  meditation  upon  sin  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  the  religious  fear  of  it.  As  against 
Hegel,  he  denied  that  a  system  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  inconsistent  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
world  pervaded  by  evil.  Here,  also,  he  gives  due 
prominence  to  the  consciousness  r.f  sin  and  guilt, 
which  is  made  too  little  of  in  Schleiermacher's 
system.  This  personal  consciousness  of  sin  is  de- 
clared to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  condemnation. 
Sin  is  intelligent  self-determination.  No  recent 
system  of  theology  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
theology  of  the  confessions  as  this  of  Julius 
Muller,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  guilt  and  the 
necessity  of  an  objective  atonement. 

Muller  had  several  calls  to  other  universities, 
but  remained  at  Marburg  till  1839,  when  he 
accepted  the  professorship  at  Halle,  made  vacant 
by  Ullmann's  removal  to  Heidelberg.  [Here, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  exerted  a 
wide  influence,  both  by  the  stimulus  of  his  lec- 
tures, and  his  simple,  sincere  Christian  character. 
With  Dorner  of  Berlin  he  was  the  most  learned 
and  profound  lecturer  in  the  department  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  Germany,  and,  with  Tholuck, 
the  chief  centre  of  attraction  to  the  students  at 
Halle.]  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  lost  his 
wife,  and  in  1844  he  was  made  a  widower  for  the 
second  time.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
measures  resulting  in  the  convention  of  the  Kirch- 
entag  (see  art.),  and  participated  actively  in  its 
meetings  till  1854.  In  1850  he  founded,  in  con- 
junction with  Neander  and  Mtzsch,  the  Deutsche 
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Zeitschrift  fur  christl.  Wissenschaft  u,  christl.  Leben 
("German  periodical  of  Christian  Science  and 
Life"),  to  which  he  contributed  many  valuable 
articles,  —  Would  there  have  been  an  Incarnation 
if  the  Fall  had  not  occurred  f  1850;  Faith  and 
Knowledge,  1853,  etc.  These  have,  for  the  most 
part,  appeared  in  his  Dogmatische  Abhandlungen 
("  Theological  Discussions  "),  Bremen,  1870. 

From  the  year  1855  on,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
sleeplessness,  headache,  and  other  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, and  in  the  following  year  was  attacked  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy ;  so  that,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  confined  his  labors  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  lecture-room.  He  saw  his  colleagues 
and  friends,  Hupfeld  and  Tholuck,  pass  away 
before  him,  but  had  much  comfort  from  his  visits, 
during  vacation,  to  the  homes  of  his  nine  married 
children.  On  May  6,  1875,  he  celebrated,  sur- 
rounded by  them  and  his  grandchildren,  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  ordination.  In  the  summer 
of  1878  he  resigned  his  professorship  to  make  way 
for  younger  talent,  but  died  soon  after,  Sept.  27. 

Julius  Midler's  Lectures  on  Theology  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  print  by  a  large  circle  of  pupils 
and  admirers ;  but  a  provision  of  his  will  stipu- 
lated that  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  destroyed. 
See  Sketch  of  his  life  by  his  son-in-law,  Leopold 
Schulze,  Bremen,  1879.  DAVID  HUPFELD. 

MUMMY.     See  Embalming,  p.  719. 

MUMPELCART,  The  Colloquy  of,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  incorporation  of  the  countship  of 
Miimpelgart  with  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg  by 
inheritance.  The  Reformation  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  country  in  1536,  according  to  the 
Calvinistic  type;  but  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
then  tried  to  re-organize  the  church  according  to 
the  Lutheran  type.  In  order  to  solve  the  various 
complications  which  arose  from  those  circum- 
stances, a  disputation  was  arranged  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans  in  the  castle  of 
Miimpelgart.  It  lasted  from  March  21  to  March 
26,  1586.  On  the  Calvinist  side  spoke  Beza ;  on 
the  Lutheran,  Andrea.  But  the  only  result  of  the 
disputation  was,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  became  deeper  and  more  glaring.  No 
official  protocol  was  kept.  See  A.  Schweizer  : 
Geschichte  der  reformirten  Centraldogmen,  Zurich, 
1854-56, 2  vols.,  i.  pp.  402-501.     A.  schweizer. 

MUNSCHER,  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Hersfeld,  in  Hesse, 
March  15,  1766 ;  d.  at  Marburg,  July  28,  1814 ; 
studied  theology  in  the  university  of  the  latter 
place,  and  was  appointed  professor  there  in  1792. 
His  stand-point  was  that  of  a  moderate  rationalist, 
and  his  erudition  was  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate. His  chief  influence,  however,  he  exercised 
in  the  field  of  doctrinal  history ;  and  his  Handbuch 
der  Dogmengeschichte,  1797,  4  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1802), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  1811  (2d  ed., 
1832-38,  by  Colin  and  Neudecker)  were  received 
with  great  favor.  See  his  biography  by  L.  Wach- 
LER,._Francfort,  1817  hauck. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  was  the 
scene_  of  one  of  the  wildest  outbreaks  of  that 
fanaticism,  half  religious  and  half  political,  which 
showed  itself  at  various  places  in  Germany  during 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  in  the 
Anabaptists  found  its  aptest  tools.  Minister  was 
at  that  time  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Feb.  18, 1532,  the  Reformation 
was  preached  for  the  first  time  within  its  walls 


by  Rothmann  ;  but  it  spread  so  rapidly,  that  Feb. 
15,  1533,  the  bishop  retired  from  the  city,  and  all 
its  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral, 
were  given  up  to  the  Protestants.  Rothmann 
had  originally  no  connection  with  the  Anabap- 
tists :  but  they  soon  began  to  gather  into  the  free 
city,  both  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  their  influence  was  speedily  felt.  Roth- 
mann began  to  preach  that  infant  baptism  was 
an  abomination  to  God,  that  Papists  and  Luther- 
ans were  equally  ungodly  people,  that  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  Pagans  should  not  be  obeyed, 
etc.  _  Especially  after  the  arrival  of  John  of  Ley- 
den  in  the  city,  the  Anabaptists  rapidly  gained 
the  ascendency.  They  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  immediately  went  to  work  real- 
izing their  fantastic  ideals.  All  decent  people 
fled  from  the  city ;  and  their  place  was  filled  up 
with  the  riotous  rabble  from  everywhere,  invited 
thither  by  lying  proclamations.  On  the  basis  of 
the  most  complete  communism  —  community  not 
only  of  property,  but  also  of  wives  —  a  despotism 
was  established,  with  John  of  Leyden  at  the  head, 
as  "  king  of  all  the  world ;  "  and  every  attempt  of 
keeping  the  folly  within  certain  bounds  of  sober- 
ness and  decency  was  punished  with  outrageous 
cruelty.  Sometimes  more  than  fifty  persons  were 
beheaded  a  day.  First  the  bishop,  a  count  of 
Waldeck,  tried  to  conquer  the  bewildered  city, 
and  restore  order  within  its  walls ;  but  the  army 
at  his  disposal  proved  utterly  insufficient.  Not 
until  an  imperial  army  had  besieged  the  city  for 
several  weeks,  and  famine  and  dissension  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  fanatics,  were  the  walls  forced, 
and  the  rioters  overwhelmed,  June  25, 1535.  See 
Cornelius  :  Die  Geschichtsquellen  des  Bislhums 
Miinster,  Minister,  1853,  vol.  ii. ;  [L.  Keller  : 
Geschichte  der  Wiederldufer  zu  Miinster,  Miinster, 
1880;  and  the  arts.  Anabaptists  and  Bock- 
hold].  0.  thelemann. 

MUNTER,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Heinrich, 
b.  at  Gotha,  Oct.  14,  1761 ;  d.  in  Copenhagen, 
April  9, 1830 ;  was  educated  in  Copenhagen,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Gottingen,  travelled  in  Italy,  1786, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  1788,  and  bishop  of 
Zealand,  1808.  He  was  possessed  of  an  enor- 
mous erudition,  and  was  a  very  prolific  writer  in 
Danish,  German,  and  Latin.  Among  his  works, 
many  of  which  have  still  considerable  value  for 
church  history,  and  Oriental  languages  and  anti- 
quities, the  principal  are  an  edition  of  the  Cop- 
tic translation  of  Daniel,  Rome,  1789  (Versuch 
iiberdie  kirchlichen  Alterthiimer  der  Gnostiker,  1790); 
the  publication  of  the  statute-book  of  the  Tepi- 
plars,  1794,  which  he  discovered  in  the  Corsini 
Library  in  Rome;  Die  danische  Refonnationsge- 
schichte,  1802,  2  vols.  ;  De  schola  Antiochena,  1811 ; 
Religion  der  Karthager,  1816  ;  Kirchengeschichte  von 
Danemark  und  Norwegen,  1823-34,  3  vols.  ;  Effata 
et  orncula  Montanistarwn,  1829,  etc.        L.  PELT. 

MUNZER,  Thomas,  was  b.  about  1490  at  Stol- 
berg  in  the  Harz  region,  and  educated  at  Aschers- 
leben  and  Halle.  After  studying  theology  at 
Leipzig,  he  was  first  appointed  teacher  at  the 
Martini  Gymnasium  in  Brunswick,  1517,  then 
chaplain  and  confessor  in  the  nunnery  of  Beutiz 
near  Weissenfels,  1519,  and  finally  (1520)  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Zwickau.  There 
his  proper  career  began  ;  though  his  craving  for 
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adventures,  his  passion  for  secret  societies,  and 
his  talent  as  a  demagogue,  had  already  previously 
revealed  themselves.  In  Zwickau  he  immediately 
joined  a  union  of  fanatics,  mostly  weavers,  who, 
with  Nikolaus  Storch  at  their  head,  had  organized 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  twelve  apostles 
and  seventy-two  disciples,  and  held  secret  conven- 
ticles, in  which  they  pretended  to  receive  divine 
revelations.  The  activity  of  the  union  soon  de- 
veloped into  open  conflicts  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties ;  but  the  magistrates  stepped  in  with  energy, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  members  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.     Miinzer  left  in  April,  1521. 

Wandering  through  Bohemia,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  prevailing  fermentation,  he  seems  to  have 
made  only  a  slight  impression,  and  Mark  Bran- 
denburg, he  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  1522,  at 
Wittenberg,  where  Carlstadt  and  the  Zwickau 
prophets  had  brought  matters  to  a  most  danger- 
ous crisis.  Miinzer  immediately  joined  in  the 
general  excitement ;  but  when,  in  March,  Luther 
re-appeared  in  the  city,  and  began  to  preach,  he 
soon  came  to  feel  that  the  place  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideals  was  not  there,  and  he  conse- 
quently left.  Having  been  elected  pastor  of 
Alstedt  in  1523,  he  soon  gained  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  flock ;  and  all  the  changes  which  he 
proposed  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  his 
congregation  were  willingly  accepted.  But  even 
at  Alstedt  he  felt  Luther  as  an  obstacle,  and  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  Luther  became  his  first 
object.  From  the  presses  of  Eilenburg,  Jena, 
and  Alstedt,  a  swarm  of  libels  were  issued  against 
Luther ;  but  as  those  pamphlets  also  preached 
open  revolt  against  the  civil  order  existing,  and 
as  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  a  widely- 
spread  secret  society  became  palpably  evident, 
the  immediate  result  was,  that,  on  the  denuncia- 
tion of  Luther,  Miinzer  was  summoned  to  Weimar 
to  defend  himself  before  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Aug.  1,  1524.  He  failed  utterly  in  his  defence, 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 

After  a  tour  through  Southern  Germany,  where 
he  hoped  to  procure  allies,  he  settled,  towards  the 
close  of  1524,  at  Miihlhausen,  and  there  he  found 
the  way  prepared  for  him  by  Heinrich  Pfeifer 
and  others.  Crowds  of  peasants  and  burghers, 
and  even  some  noblemen  of  the  neighborhood, 
joined  the  movement.  The  magistrates  were 
unable  to  maintain  order.  They  were  compelled 
to  consent  to  their  own  abrogation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  the  city.  From  Miihlhausen  the  revolt 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Thuringia,  and  grad- 
ually assumed  the  character  of  a  peasants'  war. 
Not  only  churches  and  monasteries,  but  also 
castles,  were  attacked,  pillaged,  and  burnt.  The 
Count  of  Mansfeld  was  unable  to  quell  the  uproar. 
But  soon  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Brunswick, 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  came  to  his  aid ;  and 
at  Frankenhausen  (May  15,  1525)  the  peasant 
army,  under  the  leadership  of  Miinzer,  was  utter- 
ly defeated,  and  almost  completely  massacred. 
Miinzer  escaped,  but  was  caught  shortly  after, 
and  beheaded,  together  with  Pfeifer. 

The  tendency  which  Miinzer  represented  was 
half  religious,  half  social.  He  had  drawn  some 
inspiration  from  Joachim  of  Floris,  Suso,  and 
TauleF;  and  there  were  genuine  elements  of  reli- 
gious mysticism  in  his  own  nature.     But  the  vio- 


lence of  his  temper,  and  the  incoherence  of  his 
character,  prevented  him  from  grasping  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  under  any  other  form 
than  that  of  wild  fanaticism  and  uproar.  His 
writings,  which  are  few,  and  composed  in  an  ob- 
scure and  bombastic  style,  are  unimportant,  and 
show  a  singular  combination  of  meagreness  and 
confusion.  His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by 
C.  G.  Aurbach  (Wittenberg,  1716),  Loscher 
(Leipzig,  1708),  Anger  (Zwickau,  1794),  and 
in  German  by  Melanchthon  (Hagenau,  1525), 
A.  L.  Schlozer  (Gottingen,  1786),  Strobel 
(Nuremberg,  1795),  A.  von  Baczko  (Leipzig, 
1812),  Gebser  (Sondershausen,  1831),  Streif 
(Weissensee,  1835),  Seideman  (Leipzig,  1842), 
H.  Leo  (Berlin,  1856).  erbkam. 

MURATORI,  Ludovico  Antonio,  b.  at  Vignola, 
Oct.  21,  1672  ;  d.  at  Modena,  Jan.  23, 1750 ;  stud- 
ied theology,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  the  latter  city ;  and  was  appointed 
conservator  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
in  1694,  and  keeper  of  the  ducal  archives  at 
Modena,  in  1700.  His  principal  works  are  his- 
torical :  Scriptores  rerum  Italicarum,  a  collection 
of  sources  to  the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy  (500- 
1500),  Milan,  1723-51,  28  vols',  folio;  Annali 
d 'Italia,  a  history  of  Italy  down  to  1749,  Milan, 
1744-49,  12  vols.  4to  ;  Thesaurus  veterum  inscrip- 
tionum,  Milan,  1739-42,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Dell'  antichitd 
estensi,  Modena,  1737-40,  2  vols.  But  he  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  theologian,  representing 
a  more  liberal  stand-point,  and  suffering  for  it. 
His  De  ingeniorum  moderatione  in  religionis  negotio, 
Paris,  1714,  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Jesu- 
its ;  and  still  more  so  his  De  superstitione  vitanda, 
Venice,  1740.  With  the  Jesuits,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  by  his  his- 
torical exposition  of  their  mission  in  Paraguay. 
But  his  Delia  regolata  divozioni  de'  Cristiani, 
Venice,  1747,  again  aroused  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Somewhat  timid  by  nature,  he  humbly  addressed 
himself  to  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  who  answered 
him  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  completely  ex- 
culpating him.  Collected  editions  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Arezzo,  1767-80,  36  vols.  4to,  and  at 
Venice,  1790-1810,'  48  vols.  His  life  was  written 
by  his  nephew,  F.  S.  Muratort,  Venice,  1756, 
by  Abbe  Gotjpet,  Paris,  1756,  and  by  J.  W 
Braun,  Treves,  1838. 

MURATORIAN  CANON.     See  Canon,  p.  390. 

MURDER  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS  was,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  life  as  a  nation,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  crimes.     The  First 
Commandment  of  the   second  table  forbade  it, 
and  the  law  applied  to  it  the  jus  talionis  in  its 
widest  scope.     No  fine  was  sufficient  to  expiate 
a  murder.     The  very  country  was  considered  as 
defiled  by  that  crime,  and  could  be  cleansed  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  murderer.     Neither  the  city  of 
refuge  (Deut.  xix.  4-13)  nor  the  altar  (Exod.  xxi. 
14)  could  shield  him  against  the  avenger  of  blood 
(which  article  see).     Could  the  murderer  not  be 
found  out,  the  elders  of  the  city  nearest  to  the 
place  where  the  murdered  man  was  discovered, 
should  bring  a  young  heifer,  without  blemish,  to 
a  "  rough  valley  "  in  the  neighborhood,  sacrifice 
it  and  by  prayers  and  ablutions  make  manifest 
their  detestation  of  the  deed  (Deut.   xxi.   1-9). 
To  the  full  definition  of  murder  belongs  inten- 
tion (Exod.  xxi.  14) ;  and  in  Num.  xxxv.  16-22 
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various  criteria  are  mentioned  from  which  inten- 
tion might  be  inferred.  If  a  person  killed  another 
accidentally,  he  was  still  liable  to  the  revenge 
of  blood,  if  the  victim  died  immediately;  but  he 
might  escape  the  revenge  by  shutting  himself  up 
in  a  city  of  refuge.  Even  if  the  victim  were  a 
thief  or'a  burglar,  the  slayer  was  acquitted,  only 
when  the  murder  had  taken  place  during  night 
(Exod.  xxii.  2,  3).  Killing  by  poison  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Mosaic  law.  Later  Jewish  legisla- 
tion treated  it  as  a  kind  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
very  attempt  was  punished  by  death  (Josephus : 
ArchcBol.,  4,  8,  34).  Nor  is  murder  of  wife,  or 
husband,  or  children,  mentioned.  Parricide  is 
first  spoken  of  in  1  Tim.  i.  9.  Fratricide  was 
not  punished  more  heavily  than  other  kind  of 
murder  (Gen.  xxvii.  45;  2  Sam.  xiv.  6).  Suicide 
was  specially  abhorred  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  5;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  23).     See  also  Josephus  ;  Bell.  Jud.,  3,8, 

5.  FR.  W.  SCHULTZ. 

MURDOCK,  James,  D.D.,  b.  in  Westbrook, 
Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1776;  d.  in  Columbus,  Miss., 
Aug.  10,  1856.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College,  1797  ;  entered  the  Congregational  minis- 
try; pastor  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  1802-15;  profes- 
sor of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  1815-19 ;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1819-28 ;  retired  to  New  Haven,  and 
from  then  till  his  death  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  church  history,  orientalia, 
and  philosophy.  The  principal  fruits  of  this 
learned  leisure  are  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  Munschek's  Elements  of  Dogmatic  History,  New 
Haven,  1830 ;  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  New 
Haven,  1832,  3  vols.,  revised  edition,  New  York, 
1839  and  often  since  (republished  in  London, 
edited  by  Soames,  1841,  and  Reid,  1848) ;  a 
translation  of  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  New  York,  1851-52,  2  vols. ;  The 
New  Testament :  a  literal  translation  from  the  Syria'c 
Peshito  version,  New  York,  1852  (this  is  a  stand- 
ard work)  He  also  edited,  with  preface  and 
notes,  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  New  York, 
1841,  and  wrote  two  original  works,  The  Nature 
of  the  Atonement,  Andover,  1823,  a  discourse 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
Sketches  of  Modern  Philosophy,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  Hartford,  1842. 

MURNER,  Thomas,  b.  at  Strassburg,  1475; 
d.  at  Oberehnheim,  Aug.  23,  1537;  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  in  1490 ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
1494;  studied  afterwards  theology,  philosophy, 
canon  law,  etc.,  in  Paris,  Kracow,  and  Freiburg, 
and  attempted  at  various  places  to  teach  logic, 
and  even  jurisprudence  by  means  of  charts  (Char- 
liludium  logicce  and  Chartiludium  institute  summarie). 
Greater  reputation,  however,  he  acquired  as  a  poet. 
In  1509  appeared  his  Schelmenzunft  and  Narrenbe- 
schweerung ;  in  1514,  his  Ein  andechiig  geistliche 
Badenfart,  etc.,  — very  incisive  satires  on  the  faults 
and  follies  of  his  time  But,  though  he  had  an 
open  eye  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Against  Luther  he  wrote  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  pamphlets,  of  which  five  or  six  have  been 
printed.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in   Strassburg,  he  lived  for  some  time  at 


Oberehnheim,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Peasants'  War,  and  fled  to  Switzer- 
land. Having  settled  at  Lucerne,  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Roman  party,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  opponents  of  Zwingli.  But  in  1529  he 
had  to  flee  also  from  Lucerne ;  and  he  was  then 
able  to  return  to  Oberehnheim,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.    His  life  was  written  by  G.  E. 

WALDAU,  Niiremb.,  1775.   FRANZ  LIST  (Munich). 

MURRAY,  John,  founder  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  in  America;  b.  in  Alton,  Hampshire, 
Eng.,  Dec.  10,  1741;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 
1815.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  followers  of  Wesley.  In  1751 
they  settled  near  Cork,  Ireland.  In  1760  Murray 
returned  to  England,  and  joined  Mr.  Whitefield's 
congregation ;  but  embracing,  somewhat  later, 
the  teachings  of  James  Relly  (see  art.),  a  Univer- 
salist preacher,  he  was  excommunicated.  In  1770 
he  emigrated  to  America,  and  preached,  as  a  Uni- 
versalist minister,  his  first  sermon  in  Good  Luck, 
N.J.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  His  field  of  labor  was  at 
first  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  but  afterwards, 
almost  exclusively,  New  England.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Independent 
Christian  Universalists  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber, 1785.  On  Oct.  23,  1793,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  society  of  Boston,  and  faith- 
fully served  them  until  Oct.  19,  1809,  when  paral- 
ysis compelled  him  to  give  up  preaching.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  eloquence,  and 
in  the  defence  of  his  peculiar  views  endured  much 
detestation  and  abuse.  In  regard  to  Christ,  he 
taught  that  in  him  God  became  the  Son ;  for 
"  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  no  more  than  different  exhibitions  of 
the  self-same  existent,  omnipresent  Being."  He 
taught  that  all  men  would  ultimately  be  saved 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  See  his  Letters 
and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  Boston,  1812,  3  vols.,  and 
his  interesting  Autobiography,  continued  by  his 
wife,  Boston,  1816,  centenary  edition  by  Rev.  G. 
L.  Demarest,  Boston,  1870. 

MURRAY,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ballynasloe, 
Ireland,  Dec.  25,  1803;  d.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.J., 
Feb.  4,  1861.  He  emigrated  to  America,  1818; 
was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Brought  up  in  the  Roman-Catholic  communion, 
he  was  in  1820  converted  to  Protestantism,  and, 
after  graduation  at  Williams  College  (1826),  stud- 
ied theology  at  Princeton,  and  became  a  Presby- 
terian pastor,  first  at  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  1S29,  and 
from  1834  till  his  death,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.J. 
In  1849  he  was  moderator  of  the  (Old  School) 
General  Assembly.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  able 
and  witty  controversy  with  Bishop  Hughes,  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  Letters  to  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  Roman-Catholic  Bishop  of  Neio 
York,  New  York,  1847-48,  3  series  (collective  ed., 
revised  and  enlarged,  1855).  These  letters  ap- 
peared in  the  New-York  Observer,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "Kirwan."  They  attracted  wide  notice 
at  the  time,  and  made  his  name  a  household  word. 
They  have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
He  addressed  another  series  to  Chief-Justice 
Taney,  published  in  1852  under  the  title  Roman- 
ism at  Home.  Dr.  Murray  also  wrote  Notes,  His- 
torical and  Biographical,  concerning  Elizabethtown, 
1844;  and  Men  and  Things  as  I  saw  them  in 
Europe,  New  York,  1853. 
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MUSAUS,  Johann,  b.  at  Langenwiesen,  in 
Thuringia,  Feb.  7, 1613;  d.  at  Jena,  1681 ;  studied 
philosophy  and  humaniora  at  Erfurt,  afterwards 
theology  at  Jena;  and  was  appointed  professor 
there,  first  in  history  (1642),  then  in  theology 
(1646).  Possessed  of  an  excellent  philosophical 
training,  he  at  once  vindicated  the  application  of 
philosophy  to  theology  against  the  disciples  of  the 
stiff  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  condemned  its  too 
universal  use  by  the  Reformed  theologians.  (See 
his  De  usu  principiorum  rationis,  Jena,  1647,  against 
the  Dutch  theologian,  Nicholas  Vedelias.)  His 
conception  of  theology  as  an  object,  not  only  of 
the  intellectus,  but  also  of  a  pia  affectio  (see  his 
Inlroductio  in  theologiam,  Jena,  1679),  led  him  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  good  works  and  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  will,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  has  since  been  designated  as  a  precursor  of 
Spener.  To  the  stiff  and  fixed  definitions  then 
prevalent  in  orthodox  Lutheran  dogmatics  he  was 
strongly  opposed;  and  he  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  Consensus  repetitus  Jidei  vere  Lutherance,  drawn 
up  by  Calov  in  1655.  A  long  and  bitter  contro- 
versy ensued  (Theologorum  Jenensium  Errores,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1676,  principally  directed  against  Musaus ; 
Der  jenischen  Theologen  Erklarung,  Jena,  1676, 
Musaus'  answer,  718  pp.  in  quarto)  ;  but  he  lost 
the  battle,  and  was  compelled  to  renounce  in  a 
formal  way  all  sympathy  with  the  so-called  "  syn- 
cretismus."  See  Hackenschmidt,  in  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1880.  HENKE. 

MUSCULUS  (MEUSEL),  Andreas,  b.  at  Schnee- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  1514;  d.  at  Francfort-on-the- 
Oder,  Sept.  21,  1581 ;  studied  theology  at  Leipzig 
and  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  an  enthusi- 
astic disciple  of  Luther,  and  was  in  1540  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Francfort-on-the-Oder. 
He  was  one  of  the  gladiators  of  the  Lutheran 
party ;  and  in  his  controversies  (with  Stancarus, 
Staphylus,  Abdias  Pratorius,  the  magistrates  of 
Francfort-on-the-Oder,  etc.)  he  never  yielded, 
though  the  students  pelted  him  with  stones  in 
the  street,  and  stormed  his  house.  He  published 
forty-six  books,  and  partook  in  the  drawing-up  of 
the  Torgau-Book  and  the  Formula  Concordice.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Che.  W.  Spieker,  Franc- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1858.  H.  WEINGARTEN. 

MUSCULUS  (MUSSLIN  or  MEUSSLIN),  Wolf- 
gang, b.  at  Dieuze,  in  Lorraine,  Sept.  8,  1497 ; 
d.  at  Bern,  Aug.  30,  1563 ;  was  educated  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Lixheim,  but  left  it 
in  1527,  roused  by  Luther's  writings;  studied  in 
Strassburg  under  Capito  and  Butzer ;  married,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Augsburg  in  1531,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Bern  in  1549.  Originally 
in  favor  of  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  Church,  he  afterwards  gave  up  the  idea 
entirely,  and  followed  an  exclusively  Calvinistic 
direction,  as  seen  both  from  his  Commentaries  and 
his  Loci  communes  (Basel,  1560,  and  afterwards 
often  reprinted).  See  his  life  by  L.  Geote, 
Hamburg,  1855. 

MUSGRAVE,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,  1804;  d.  there  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  24, 1882.  He  entered  the  junior  class 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  but  his 
poor  health  prevented  his  finishing  the  course ; 
yet,  pursuing  private  studies,  he  finally  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  licensed, 
1828,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 


Church  of  Baltimore,  July,  1830-52 ;  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  1852-53,  and  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  1853-61,  1868-70;  from  1862  to  1868, 
pastor  of  the  North  Tenth-street  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  a  director  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1836,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  from  1859  until  his  death. 
In  1868  he  was  moderator  of  the  (Old  School) 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  He  was  particu- 
larly prominent  in  the  re-union  movement  of 
1867-69,  and  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
on  reconstruction,  May,  1870.  He  was  a  stanch 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  and  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. He  never  married.  See  Presbyterian  Re-union 
Memorial  Volume,  New  York,  1870,  especially 
pp.  541  sqq.,  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
re-union. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  Instrumental  music, 
although,  according  to  Gen.  iv.  21,  of  profane, 
Cainitish  origin,  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
Hebrew  antiquity,  especially  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  more  so,  since  Israel  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  among  the  Shemitic  tribe  to  be  the 
people  of  God.  A  larger  variety  of  instruments 
the  people  probably  brought  along  out  of  Egypt. 
When  the  people  sang  praises  to  God  for  his 
great  deeds,  —  be  it  after  a  victory,  or  after  a  de- 
liverance out  of  great  distress  (Exod.  xv.  4,  20 ; 
Num.  xxi.  17  sq. ;  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6;  2  Chron.  xx.  28;  Neh.  xii.  22;  Ps.  lxviii.  25 
sq. ;  1  Mace.  iv.  24,  54,  xiii.  51),  or  at  the  anoint- 
ing of  a  king,  or  a  marriage  (1  Kings  i.  39  sq. ; 
Jer.  xxv.  10;  1  Mace.  ix.  39),  or  when  the  people 
met  on  solemn  occasions  (2  Sam.  vi.  4  sq.  15; 

1  Chron.  xiii.  8,  xv.  16,  xvi.  5  sq.,  xxv.  1  sq. ; 

2  Chron.  v.  12  sq.),  even  at  idolatrous  feasts 
(Exod.  xxxii.  6), — song  and  music,  also  dancing, 
together  with  poetry,  were  combined  for  the  one 
great  purpose.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law 
(Num.  x.  2-10;  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  9),  trumpets 
only  were  used,  not  so  much  in  divine  service, 
but  for  announcing  holy  seasons,  or  as  signals  at 
sacrifices,  and  for  assembling  the  people  in  the 
march  and  in  war.  Since,  however,  the  assem- 
blies of  the  theocratic  people  had  the  character 
of  a  divine  service,  the  trumpets  could  only  be 
blown  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.  2  sq.).  The  song 
of  the  female  choirs  mentioned  (Judg.  xi.  34 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6  sq.)  was  not  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. The  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  which  was 
commenced  under  Samuel,  especially  through  the 
establishment  of  the  school  of  the  prophets 
(1  Sam.  x  5;  xix.  19,  20),  reached  its  height 
under  David,  who,  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  choir  of  the  prophets  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25), 
was  not  only  an  expert  in  song  and  music  him- 
self, but  also  an  inventor  of  musical  instruments, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Amos  vi.  5.  His  chief  of 
the  musicians  instructed  the  people  (2  Sam.  i.  18); 
and  the  wonderful  effects  —  soothing,  on  the  one 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14  sq.),  and  inspiring,  on  the 
other  hand  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xix.  20 ;  2  Kings  iii. 
15)  —  of  the  music  of  David,  of  the  choir  of  the 
prophets,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  orchestra  (2 
Chron.  v.  12  sq.),  indicate  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  of  sacred  music,  in  spite  of  its  sim- 
plicity.    According  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  the  tem- 
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pie  orchestra  consisted  of  four  thousand  Levites, 
■who  acted  as  singers  and  musicians,  and  were 
presided  over  by  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan. 
When  the  temple  was  built,  these  three  choirs 
were  united  into  one  (2  Chron.  v.  12  sq.).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Ant.,  VIII.  3,  8),  Solomon 
provided  the  temple  orchestra  with  two  hundred 
thousand  dresses,  forty  thousand  psalteries  and 
harps,  and  two  hundred  thousand  trumpets,  which 
can  only  mean  that  this  provision  was  intended 
for  all  time.  That  there  were  also  female  singers 
at  the  time  of  the  temple  cannot  with  certainty  be 
ascertained  from  1  Chron.  xxv.  6 ;  but  that  there 
were  such  after  the  exile,  we  know  from  Ez.  ii. 
65,  Neh.  vii.  67.  During  the  exile,  although  the 
national  music  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  glory 
and  splendor,  yet  it  was  still  preserved  and  culti- 
vated ;  for,  at  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple, 
there  were  about  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
singers,  who  had  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  44,  67  ;  Ez.  ii.  41,  65,  70),  and  thus  the  temple 
music  could  be  restored.  As  to  the  musical  in- 
struments used  among  the  Hebrews,  there  were 
three  kinds. 

I.  Instruments  of  Percussion  and  Agita- 
tion. —  The  most  ancient  pulsatile  instrument 
mentioned  is,  1.  The  toph,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
circle,  or  hoop,  of  wood  or  metal,  covered  with  a 
tightened  skin,  and  struck  with  the  hand.  The 
Arabs  still  call  it  dof:  and  the  Spaniards,  adufe . 
by  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered  tympanon,  drum. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  27  [where  the  Authorized  Version 
reads  "tabret"];  Exod.  xv.  20;  Job  xxi.  12;  Ps. 
lxviii.  25  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  8,  and  often.  2.  Tsettselim, 
metsittayim ,  in  the  Septuagint,  kymbala,  or  cym- 
bals, which  were  held  in  either  hand,  and  dashed 
sharply  together.  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  5,  and  were  used  by  the  conductor  to 
beat  time  to  the  whole  Levitical  choir  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  1,  6;  2  Chron.  v.  12).  3.  Menaanim  (2  Sam. 
vi.  5),  "  shaking  instruments,"  consisting  of  two 
iron  bars,  with  movable  rings  and  bars  of  metal 
inserted  in  the  frame,  by  the  sharp  impact  of 
which  upon  the  frame,  when  shaken  in  the  hand, 
a  piercing  sound  was  produced.  4.  Shalishim  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6)  are  either  a  kind  of  cymbals,  or 
triangle. 

II.  Stringed  Instruments,  or  neginoth,  to 
which  belonged,  1.  The  kinnor,  first  mentioned 
Gen.  iv.  21.  It  was  used  as  an  instrument  to 
accompany  spiritual  as  well  as  worldly  song  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  6 ; 
Isa.  v.  12,  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  8,  etc.).  2.  The  nebel, 
an  instrument  apparently  much  resembling  the 
kinnor,  or  harp,  in  its  nature  and  properties, 
though  considerably  different  in  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant.,  VII.  12,  13),  it  had  twelve 
strings,  which  were  played  upon  with  the  hand. 
One  variety  of  it  had  only  ten  strings  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
2 ;  cxliv.  9)  ;  and  from  an  expression  in  Isa.  xxii. 
24(Heb.,"all  manner  of  nebel  instruments  "),  we 
gather  that  the  instrument,  like  the  harp,  was 
used  in  various  sizes  and  shapes.  3.  The  sabbeka 
["sackbut"  in  the  Authorized  Version]  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  7)  was  probably,  also,  a  stringed  instrument. 
With  this  instrument  female  performers  visited 
the  Roman  Empire. 

III.  Wind  Instruments.  —  1.  The  most  an- 
cient  of   these  was  the  uqab  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;   Job 
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xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ;  Ps.  cl.  4),  a  kind  of  bagpipe. 

2.  The  halil,  flute,  the  meaning  of  which  is  bored 
through  (1  Sam.  x.  5  ;  1  Kings  i.  40 ;  Isa.  v.  12, 
xxx.  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  36 ;  Matt.  ix.  23,  xi.  17 ;  1 
Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Rev.  xviii.  22 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  54,  ix. 
39).  It  was  originally  formed  from  the  reed,  by 
the  simple  contrivance  of  cutting  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengths; 
but  it  was  afterwards  more  artistically  made  of 
wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  It  is  still  used  in 
Palestine.  3.  The  mashrokita  (Dan.  iii.  5)  was 
an  instrument  of  the  pipe  class,  but  what  kind  is 
impossible  to  determine.  4.  The  shophay,  "  horn," 
often  interchanged  with  keren:  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  distinction  between  them.  Both, 
originally  made  out  of  the  horns  of  the  ram, 
were  probably  in  later  times  of  metals.  The 
instrument  was  used  in  the  service  of  God,  in 
making  announcements,  and  for  calling  the  people 
together  in  the  time  of  holy  solemnities,  of  war 
or  rebellion,  or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (Exod. 
xix.  13;  Num.  x.  10;  Judg.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii. 

3,  xv.  10;  2  Chron.  xv.  14;  Isa.  xviii.  3).  5. 
The  chatsotscrdh,  the  straight  trumpet,  was  also 
used  for  signalling.  The  two  silver  trumpets  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  this  construction, 
and  were  used  for  announcing  to  the  people  the 
advent  of  the  different  feasts,  for  signalling  the 
journeying  of  the  camps,  and  for  sounding  alarms 
in  time  of  war  (Num.  x.  1-10).  Solomon  in- 
creased the  number  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
(2  Chron.  v.  12). 

Lit. — Forkel:  Allg.  Geschichte  der  Musik,  i. 
pp.  173-184 ;  Ugolini  :  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxxiii. ; 
Bonnet  :  Hist,  de  la  mus.,  Paris,  1715 ;  De  la 
Borde:  Essay  sur  la  mus.  anc.  et  mod.,  ibid.,  1780; 
Burney:  General  History  of  Music,  London,  1716 
[i.,  217  sq.]  ;  Calmet  :  Diss,  in  mus.  vet.  et  potiss. 
Hebr.,  and  Mus.  instr.  Hebr.,  in  Ugolini ;  La 
Molette  du  Qoutant  :  Traite  sur  la  poe'sie  et 
la  mus.  des  Hebr.,  Paris,  1781;  Bartolocci:  De 
Hebr.  musica  bibl.  rabb.,  iv. ;  Mattei:  Dissert., 
Pad.,  1780,  torn.  1.,  ii,  vi;  Sonne:  De  mus.  Jud., 
Hafniae,  1724;  Martini:  Storia  delta  mus.,  Bo- 
logna, 1781  [i.,  pp.  4sq.];  Pr^etorii:  Syntagma 
Mus.,  1614;  Kircher:  Musurgia,  Rome,  1650; 
Til  :  Digt-sang-speel-konst  sbe  der  Ouden  ah 
bysonder  der  Hebr.,  Dort,  1692;  J.  Lund:  Jii- 
dische  Alterthumer,  iv.,  4,  5;  D.  Lundius:  De  mus. 
Hebr.  diss.,  Upsala,  1707;  Marpurg  :  Kritische 
Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte  der  alten  u.  neuen 
Musik,  Berlin,  1759;  Reinhard  :  De  instr.  mus. 
Hebr.,  Vit.,  1699 ;  Wald  :  Hist.  art.  mus.,  Halle, 
1781;  Harenberg:  Comm.  de  re  mus.  vetust. 
Misc.  Lips,  nov.,  ix.  218  sq. ;  Pfeiffer:  Musik 
der  alien  Hebraer,  Erlangen,  1775  [translated  in 
the  American  Bible  Repository,  1833];  Herder: 
Geist  der  hebrdischen  Poesie ;  Saalschutz  :  Form 
der  hebr.  Poesie,  Konigsberg,  1825;  the  same:  Ge- 
schichte und  Wiirdigung  der  Musik  bei  den  Hebrdem. 
Berlin,  1829,  and  Archaologie,  i.  272  sq. ;  Schnei- 
der :  Biblische  Darstellung  derheiligen  Musik,  Bonn, 
1834;  the  sections  on  Music  in  the  works  on 
archaeology,  of  Jahn  [Eng.  trans,  by  Th  C. 
Upham,  New  York.  1863],  De  Wette,  and  Keil ; 
the  arts,  in  Winer,  Bibl.  Realworterbuch,  u. 
Riehm's  Handwbrterbuch  des  bibl.  Alterthums 
[Hawkins  :  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  London,  1776, 5  vols.,  new  edition,  London, 
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1853,  2  vols.  Bedford  :  Temple  Music,  Bristol, 
1706  ;  Engel  :  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations, 
London,  1864 ;  Hutchinson  :  Music  of  the  Bible, 
Boston,  1863 ;  J.  Stainer  :  Music  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1879].  leyrer. 

MUSIC,  Sacred.  Of  the  music  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church,  little  need  be  said  in  this  article. 
In  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  office  of  praise  in 
public  worship  was  not  left  to  regulate  itself. 
Of  the  thirty-eight  thousand  Levites,  four  thou- 
sand were  set  apart  to  praise  the  Lord  with  the 
instruments  of  music  which  David  had  made 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  5).  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  chosen  cunning  men  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord  (1  Chron.  xxv.  7).  In  the 
tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  both  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  performers  were  selected  from 
among  the  Levites,  and  they  were  specially  trained 
for  the  service.  The  music  was  of  the  crudest  and 
most  rudimental  kind  :  it  was  without  harmony, 
with  very  little  melody  ;  recitative  and  responsive, 
or  antiphonal  in  its  character. 

It  was  the  Incarnation  which  gave  birth  to  song. 
After  the  Last  Supper,  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sang  together  before  going  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26).  "At  midnight, 
Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God," 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  25).  Then 
we  find  the  apostle  exhorting  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  that  at  Colosse,  to  worship  in  "  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  (Eph.  v.  19  ;  Col. 
iii.  16). 

We  are  told  of  the  Christians  of  apostolic  times, 
that  "  they  were  continually  in  the  temple,  praising 
and  blessing  God,"  and  that  "  they  did  eat  their 
meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  prais- 
ing God  "  (Luke  xxiv.  53 ;  Acts  ii.  47).  Such  is 
the  New- Testament  basis  of  the  history  which  we 
are  to  review. 

Primitive  Christians  were  characterized  in  his- 
tory by  Pliny,  as  those  who  sang  hymns  to  the 
praise  of  Christ.  The  first  effom  to  systematize 
the  music  of  the  early  church  were  made  by  Am- 
brose, bishop  of  Milan,  374-397  For  the  most 
part,  his  work  was  the  adaptation  of  Greek  music 
to  the  use  of  the  church.  The  introduction  of 
the  four  scales,  known  as  the  "  Authentic  Modes  " 
(1,  Dorian;  2,  Phrygian;  3,  Lydian ;  4,  Mixo- 
lydian),  is  generally  ascribed  to  Ambrose. 

But,  much  as  Ambrose  did,  his  work  was  greatly 
surpassed  by  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  590-604. 
Gregory  discarded  the  Greek  tetrachord,  and  sub- 
stituted the  scale  of  the  octave.  To  the  four 
"  Authentic  "  he  added  the  four  "  Plagal "  modes, 
each  a  fourth  below  its  corresponding  one  in  the 
';  Authentic  "  modes  :  they  were  called  "  Hypo- 
dorian,"  "  Ilypo-phrygian,"  "  Hypo-lydian,"  and 
"Hypo-mixo-lydian."  Gregory  collected  such  an- 
cient hymns  and  psalms  as  had  been  approved  in 
the  church,  and  arranged  them  in  the  order  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  a  great  part  of  the  Western 
Church.  Canisius  says,  "  This  pontiff  composed 
and  arranged  and  constituted  the  Antiphonarium 
and  chants  used  in  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice." He  established  schools  at  Rome  for  musi- 
cal education,  which  he  often  visited  to  hear  or  to 
lead  the  singing.  The  simplicity  and  plainness  of 
the  Ambrosian  Chants  had  been  overlaid  with 
frivolous  embellishments,  so  that  there  was  little 
difference    between  secular   music    and    sacred. 


Gregory  changed  all  this.  His  aim  was  to  sim- 
plify the  music  of  the  church,  regarding,  as  he 
did,  all  rhythmic  singing  as  too  light  and  frivo- 
lous for  the  purposes  of  worship.  Short  melodies, 
or  chants,  for  the  psalms,  were  prepared,  — melo- 
dies with  only  a  feto  intervals,  — consisting  of  the 
"  Intonation  "  (two  or  more  notes  for  the  minister 
or  precentor),  the  "  Recitation,"  the  "Mediation," 
and  the  "Cadence."  There  were  no  flats  or 
sharps,  there  was  no  rhythm,  there  were  no  bars, 
or  measures  of  time,  there  was  no  harmony,  as 
we  understand  it :  and  yet  these  Gregorian  Chants 
form  the  basis  of  the  cathedral  music,  both  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  in  the  Anglican,  to  this  day; 
while  many  of  them,  adapted  and  harmonized, 
have  made  their  way  more  or  less  widely  through 
all  branches  of  the  church.  They  were  the  chief 
music  of  the  Anglican  Church,  not  only  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reformation,  but  even  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century :  they  are  in  Marbeck's  book 
(1559),  in  Morley's  (1597),  in  Lowe's  (1661),  in  Clif- 
ford's (1664),  and  in  Canon  Jebb's  Collection  of 
Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

Choirs  were  formed  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Council  of  Laodicaea  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  forbid  congregational  singing.  But 
Gregory  reformed  the  abuses,  and  restored  music 
to  the  people.  It  is  said  that  a  copy  of  his  An- 
tiphonary  is  in  possession  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  in  Switzerland ;  a  facsimile  of  which  was 
published  in  1867. 

After  Gregory's  time,  there  was  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  music  of  the  church.  By  the  seventh 
century  the  priests  had  monopolized  the  singing, 
and  they  sang  only  in  Latin.  From  thence  till 
the  Reformation,  the  people  were  almost  songless 
in  public  worship.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Gui- 
do  Aretino  gave  a  new  impulse  to  musical  study : 
he  introduced  a  system  of  notation,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  solmization  by  scales  of  six  sounds  only. 
The  names  of  notes  still  in  use  were  suggested  by 
an  ancient  hymn  to  John  the  Baptist :  — 

"  Ut  quean t  laxis 
KE-sonare  fibris 
Mi-ra  gestorum 
FA-muli  tuorum 
SoL-ve  polluti 
liA-bii  reatum, 
Sancte  Johannes." 

"  Ut,"  "  Re,"  "  Mi,"  "  Fa,"  "  Sol,"  "  La,"  became 
thus  the  names  of  six  tones.  "Ut"  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "Do,"  and  "Si"  was  added  to 
complete  the  scale.  Before  the  eleventh  century, 
in  written  music  the  length  of  notes  was  not  indi- 
cated. The  oldest  notation  is  on  three  or  four 
lines,  without  bars  or  measures,  and  with  square 
or  angular  notes  variously  colored.  By  the  twelfth 
century  the  position  of  a  note  determined  its  pitch ; 
and  the  shape,  its  length.  A  Latin  manuscript 
of  the  tenth  century  shows  some  slight  knowledge 
of  chords.  It  may  be  said  that  the  organ  is  the 
mother  of  harmony,  and  the  violin  the  mother 
of  melody ;  that  Germany  was  the  birthplace  of 
harmony,  and  Italy  the  home  of  melody.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  we  first  meet  the  word  contra- 
punctuni,  or  "counterpoint."  Toward  the  last  of 
this  century  some  Belgian  musicians  brought  to 
Rome  the  first  harmonized  masses  that  had  been, 
seen  there. 
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The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  great  revival 
of  musical  interest  and  a  great  advance  in  musi- 
cal knowledge.  In  France,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Beza,  the  court  poet  Marot  prepared  and  published 
aversion  of  some  of  the  psalms  in  French  rhymes, 
which  became  so  popular,  that  the  Sorbonne, 
though  at  first  favoring  them,  at  last  felt  con- 
strained to  forbid  their  use.  These  psalms,  Calvin 
adopted,  and  published  in  Geneva,  with  a  preface 
of  his  own.  Luther  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  of  music  for  the  people, 
and  published  a  small  book  in  which  the  hymns 
and  the  tunes  were  mostly  of  his  own  composition. 
The  people  received  this  volume  with  avidity;  and 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  sacred  song. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  said  of  Luther,  "  By  his  songs 
he  has  conquered  us."  The  "  Infectious  frenzy  of 
sacred  song,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  confined  to 
Germany,  but  was  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
Reformation.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (1548-49), 
followed  by  Rouse  (1641),  by  Tate  and  Brady 
(1696),  and  then  by  Watts  (1674-1748),  carried 
on  the  work  in  England. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  music  had  become 
so  secular,  that  it  came  under  the  censure  of  the 
Council  of  Basle ;  and  afterward  the  Council  of 
Trent  almost  resolved  to  banish  music  from  the 
church  altogether.  In  1563  Pius  IV.  appointed 
eight  cardinals  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Meanwhile  a  great  musician  had  been  raised 
up  for  the  emergency,  —  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da 
Palestrina,  b.  in  Palestrina  (Prseneste)  near  Rome, 
1524 ;  d.  in  Rome,  1594.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.  This  name  marks  the  greatest  epoch 
in  the  history  of  music  after  that  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  Palestrina  starved  through  seven  pontifi- 
cates, but  in  and  by  his  sufferings  he  became 
great.  The  committee  of  cardinals  applied  to 
Palestrina  to  save  music  to  the  church  by  such  a 
composition  as  would  silence  opposition.  In  an- 
swer to  this  request,  Palestrina  composed  his  Missa 
Papce  Marcelli.  When  the  Pope  heard  one  of 
these  masses,  he  declared  that  it  must  have  been 
some  such  music  that  the  apostle  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse heard  sung  by  the  triumphant  hosts  of  angels 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  crisis  was  passed, 
and  music  was  saved  to  the  church.  Palestrina 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  church 
music.  He  was  skilled  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
his  art,  and  carried  the  science  of  counterpoint 
much  higher  than  had  been  done  before.  Some 
of  his  masses  and  motets  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church ;  and  three  of  his  motets, 
adapted  to  psalms,  are  still  in  use  in  the  English 
cathedral  service.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  St.  Peter's.  His  last  words  were  direc- 
tions to  his  son  for  the  publication  of  his  manu- 
scripts, —  "for  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  his 
worship  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful." 

The  oratorio,  for  a  time,  advanced  side  by  side 
with  the  opera  ;  but  a  divergence  came,  not  long 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Carissimi  and  the  Scarlattis  had  prepared  the 
way  in  Italy;  and  Bach  (1685-1750),  Handel 
(1684-1758),  Haydn  (1733-1809),  and  Mendels- 
sohn (1809-47),  besides  others  less  conspicuous, 
nude  the  oratorio  extremely  popular  in  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  masters 
of  the  symphonic  school,  and  of  the  great  writers 
for  the  lyric  stage,  it  is  not   necessary  here  to 


speak.     A  recent  elaborate  work  in  the  style  of 
the  oratorio  is  Gounod's  Redemption. 

We  turn  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  church  music  in  America.  When  the  Puritans 
came  to  this  country,  they  brought  with  them 
Ainsworth's  Version  of  the  Psalms.  In  1640  The 
Bay  Psalm-Book  was  printed ;  and  the  music  for 
the  later  editions  was  taken  principally  from  Ra- 
venscroft's  Collection  (London,  1618).  About  the 
year  1690,  music  was  first  published  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1712,  or  thereabout,  the  Rev.  John  Tufts 
published  A  Very  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  singing  Psalm-Tunes.  In  1718  Dr.  Cot- 
ton Mather  published  Psalterium  Americanum: 
this  was  followed  in  1721  by  Walter's  singing- 
book,  —  The  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Mustek  ex- 
plained. There  was  much  ignorance,  and  not  a 
little  bigoted  prejudice,  among  the  churches 
against  singing  by  note;  but  gradually  singing- 
schools  were  established,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  a  general  awakening  of  interest.  In  1761  a 
music-book  was  published,  under  the  title  of  Ura- 
nia :  three  years  later,  another  collection  of  music 
was  published  in  Boston  by  Josiah  Flagg.  In 
1770  William  Billings  published  in  Boston  a  col- 
lection which  had  a  wide  popularity.  Choirs  and 
singing-societies  had  become  general ;  and  rapidly 
the  people  learned  to  sing  the  simple  melodies 
and  crude  harmonies  which  were  furnished  them. 

The  republication  of  the  Lock  Hospital  Collec- 
tion (Boston,  September,  1809),  and  of  the  Har- 
monia  Sacra  (Andover,  1816),  marked  a  new  era 
in  musical  culture  in  this  country.  It  was  the 
first  grammatical  music  given  to  our  people. 
Early  in  this  century,  Lowell  Mason,  Mus.  Doc. 
(1792-1872),  and  Thomas  Hastings,  Mus.  Doc. 
(1784-1872),  began  their  musical  careers, — the  one 
in  Boston,  and  the  other  in  New  York.  Singing- 
schools  and  musical  societies  and  conventions  were 
multiplied.  More  than  seventy  distinct  musical 
publications  were  issued  by  these  two  writers; 
and  for  some  years  a  new  collection  of  tunes  was 
expected  each  year. 

About  the  year  1856  this  rapid  multiplication 
of  tune-books  ceased,  and  ceased  quite  suddenly ; 
and  the  present  era  of  the  "  hymn-tune  book ' ' 
began.  Much  music,  meanwhile,  has  been  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  use  of  the  sabbath  school; 
and  many  books  of  what  is  called  "refrain-music" 
have  been  published,  for  use  in  conference-meet- 
ings and  revival  services.  With  the  growth  of 
general  musical  cultivation,  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  disposition  to  deny  to  the  church  a  distinct 
repertoire,  and  to  mingle  secular  music  with  sacred, 
and  even  to  crowd  out  the  sacred  by  the  secular. 
The  choral  music,  which  has  maintained  its  place 
so  successfully  in  Germany  and  England,  has  not 
been  popular  here,  where  the  people  prefer  light 
and  frivolous  melodies,  or  operatic  airs,  or  else 
intricate  harmonies,  which  can  be  sung,  for  the 
most  part,  only  by  professional  choirs.  What  the 
re-action  will  be,  it  is  not  for  the  writer  to  predict. 

Lit. — F.  W-  Marpurg  :  Historisch-kritische 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Musik,  Berlin,  1744-62, 
5  vols'. ;  J.  N.  Forkel  :  Algemeine  Geschichte  der 
Musik,  Leipzig,  1788-1801, 2  vols.;  Charles  Bur- 
ney  :  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time,  London,  1776-89,  4  vols. ;  Sir  Johx 
Hawkins  :  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  London,  1776,  5  vols.;  Thomas  Busby: 
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General  History  of  Music,  London,  1819,  2  vols.  ; 
R.  G.  Kiesewetter  :  History  of  the  Modern  Music 
of  Western  Europe,  1834 ;  Winterfeld  :  Der  evan- 
gelische  Kirchengesang,  Leipzig,  1843-47,  3  parts; 
the  same:  Zur  Geschichte  heiliger  Tonkunst,  1850- 
52,  2  parts ;  J.  W-  Moore  :  Complete  Encyclopaedia 
of  Music,  Boston,  1854 ;  J.  Schlatter  :  General 
History  of  Music,  London,  1865,  translation;  C. 
Engel  :  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  Lon- 
don, 1864 ;  F.  J.  Fetis  :  Biographie  universelle  des 
Musiciens ;  et  bibliographic  generate  de  la  Musique, 
Paris,  1869-76,  8  vols. ;  the  same  :  Histoire  general 
de  la  musique  de'puis  les  temps  lesplus  Anciens  jusqu'a 
nos  jours,  Paris,  4  vols. ;  C.  E.  H.  de  Cousse- 
maker  :  Histoire  de  I'Harmonie  au  Moyen  Age, 
Paris,  1852 ;  F.  L.  Ritteu  :  History  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, 1870-74,  2  vols.;  John  Hullah:  The  His- 
tory of  Modern  Music,  London,  1881 ;  the  same  : 
The  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History,  London, 
1882 ;  George  Grove  :  A  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  London  and  New  York,  1879-83,  3 
vols.,  with  supplement ;  N.  E.  Cornwall  :  Music 
as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  New  York,  1851 ;  Hood  : 
History  of  Music  in  New  England,  Boston,  1846 ; 

E.  Hutchinson  :  Music  of  the  Bible,  Boston,  1864 ; 

F.  Jacox  :  Bible  Music,  London  and  Boston,  1872: 
new  edition,  London,  1878;  Austin  Phelps, 
Edwards  A.  Park,  and  Daniel  L.  Furber  : 
Hymns  and  Choirs,  Andover,  1860. 

In  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College 
is  the  Lowell  Mason  Library  of  Music,  contain- 
ing 8,460  publications,  more  than  half  of  which 
belong  to  the  department  of  church  music.  The 
Harvard  Musical  Association  Library,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  the  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary, have  about  2,000  volumes  each  of  musical 
books  and  publications.        THOS.  s.  HASTINGS. 

MUSSELMANS.  See  Mohammed,  Moham- 
medanism. 

MUTIANUS,  Rufus  Conradus,  b.  at  Hamburg, 
Oct.  15, 1471 ;  d.  at  Gotha,  March  30, 1526 ;  stud- 
ied at  Erfurt  and  Bologna,  and  obtained  in  1503 
a  small  canonry  at  Gotha,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation among  the  humanists ;  and  the  attitude 
he  assumed  with  respect  to  the  Reformation  was 
very  characteristic,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  the 
whole  party.  He  published  only  a  few  epigrams, 
but  quite  a  number  of  his  letters  have  been  pre- 
served. They  are  of  great  historical  interest. 
See  D.  F  Strauss  :  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Leipzig, 
1858.  Some  of  them  were  published  by  W  E. 
Tentzel,  in  his  Supplemen.  historios  Gothanw,  i., 
Jena,  1701. 

MYCONIUS  (MECUM),  Friedrich,  b.  at  Lich- 
tenfels,  in  Upper  Franconia,  Dec.  26,  1490 ;  d.  at 
Gotha,  April  7, 1546;  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
in  1510 ;  became  a  very  enthusiastic  devotee  of  mo- 
nastic exercises,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1516  ; 
but  fled  from  the  monastery  in  1524,  and  was  in  the 
same  year  appointed  evangelical  pastor  in  Gotha. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
he  was  very  active  in  establishing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Thuringia;  and  took,  also,  part  personally 
in  most  of  the  great  events  of  the  Reformation, 
whose  history  (from  1517  to  1542)  he  wrote.  F.  M. 
Historia  Reformationis,  edited  by  E.  S.  Cyprian, 
Leipzig,  1718.  His  life  was  written  by  Melch. 
Adam,  Francf ort,  1705 ;  Juncker,  Waltershausen, 
1730 ;    Bosseck,   Leipzig,    1739  ;    Godof.  Lom- 


matzsch,    Annaeb.,    1825 ;    and    Ledderhose, 
Gotha,  1854. 

MYCONIUS,  Oswald,  b.  at  Lucerne  in  1488; 
d.  at  Basel,  Oct.  14,  1552  ;  was  very  active  in  re- 
forming the  Swiss  schools  as  rector  at  Basel, 
Lucerne,  and  Zurich ;  and  was  in  1531  appointed 
professor  of  theology,  and  pastor  of  St.  Alban's 
in  Basel.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  great  events  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  His  family  name  was 
Geisshiisler.  His  life  was  written  by  Kirch- 
hofer,  Zurich,  1813,  and  Hagenbach,  Elber- 
feld,  1859. 

MYRRH  is  the  aromatic  gum,  or  sap,  of  a  low 
thorny  tree,  which  grows  chiefly  in  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  but  not  in  Palestine.  The  gum  is  first 
oily,  then  fluid ;  first  yellow-white,  then  reddish, 
hardening  into  small  globules  of  a  peculiar  bal- 
samic smell,  and  bitter  taste.  There  are  several 
ways  of  collecting  it :  the  best  is  to  allow  it  to 
exude  of  itself  ;  another  way  is  to  cut  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  Myrrh  was  used  for  incense  (Cant.  iii. 
6),  perfume  for  clothing  and  beds  (Ps.  xlv.  8; 
Prov.  vii.  17 ;  cf .  Cant.  v.  1),  as  an  oil  (Esth.  ii. 
12),  an  ointment  (Cant.  v.  5),  in  the  holy  anoint- 
ing oil  (Exod.  xxx.  23),  and,  as  to-day,  in  medi- 
cine, and  for  embalming  (John  xix.  39).  Myrrh 
was  also  put  in  wine  to  give  it  a  spicy  taste  and 
smell;  and  this  unintoxicating  wine  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  ladies.  Jesus,  before  his  crucifix- 
ion, was  offered  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mark 
xv.  23),  probably  the  sour  wine  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  RUETSCHI. 

MYRTLE,  The,  grows  wild  in  Asia,  whence  it 
was  imported  into  Greece  and  Italy.  It  makes  a 
tree  ten  feet  high,  with  evergreen  polished  leaves, 
white  blossoms,  and  agreeable  odor.  On  account 
of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  it  was  a  favorite  for 
cultivation,  even  in  countries  where  it  was  native. 
Out  of  its  black  berries,  an  oil  and  a  sort  of  wine 
were  made.  Myrtle-branches  were  used  in  the 
decoration  of  houses  and  rooms  on  joyful  occa- 
sions, were  thrown  in  the  way  of  victors  in  their 
triumphs,  and  were  woven  into  wreaths  and  chap- 
lets  for  heroes  and  guests.  Myrtle-wreaths  fig- 
ured particularly  at  weddings,  as  the  shrub  was 
sacred  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  the  symbol  of 
conjugal  love.  The  Jews  used  its  branches  to 
cover  their  booths  during  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles (Neb.  viii.  15;  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  40);  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  myrtle  is  the  picture 
of  the  church's  prosperity  (Isa.  lv.  13 ;  Zech.  i. 

8-11).  RUETSCHI. 

MYSTAGOCUE  (an  initiator  into  the  mysteries), 
MYSTAGOGY  (introduction  to  the  mysteries).  The 
latter  term  is  applied  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
in  the  Greek  Church,  to  the  sacraments ;  and  the 
former,  to  the  priest  who  prepares  candidates  for 
baptism. 

MYSTICISM  has  been  defined  as  belief  in  an 
immediate  and  continuous  communication  •  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul,  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  means  of  certain  peculiar  religious 
exercises  ;  as  belief  in  an  inner  light,  an  illumina- 
tion of  the  soul,  a  contemplation  of  the  divine, 
which  may  almost  dispense  with  the  written  reve- 
lation, etc.  This  definition,  however,  identifies 
mysticism  too  closely  with  its  extravagances,  its 
more  or  less  unsound  developments,  —  quietism, 
enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  etc,  —  and  overlooks  that 
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there  is  a  mystical  element  in  all  true  religion, 
both  objectively  in  the  revelation,  and  subjectively 
in  the  faith.  According  to  general  acceptation, 
therefore,  mysticism  simply  means  a  one-sided 
development  of  that  element.  Religion  is  an 
equal  interaction  of  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  the  consciousness  of  self.  But  the  mystic 
disturbs  the  balance  by  throwing  himself  wholly 
upon  his  consciousness  of  God,  and,  so  to  speak, 
losing  the  consciousness  of  his  own  self  in  the 
feeling  of  God.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  mirror 
of  the  personality  of  man  is  dimmed,  the  image 
of  the  personality  of  God  is  also  dimmed,  and 
the  strange,  pantheistic  speculations,  so  character- 
istic of  mysticism,  begin ;  while,  practically,  the 
strained  ideas  of  the  power  of  human  life  to 
grasp  and  represent  the  divine  lead  into  asceti- 
cism, ecstasies,  etc. 

In  history,  mysticism  generally  appears  as  the 
re-action  against  the  formula.  "Whenever  the 
intellectual  element  of  religion  has  become  crys- 
tallized into  stiff  dogmas,  and  the  definition  be- 
gins to  tyrannize  over  the  free  flow  of  spiritual 
life,  the  element  of  feeling,  mystical  in  its  very 
nature,  rises  and  protests.  Thus  Brahmanism 
called  forth  Buddhism;  the  Talmud,  the  Cabala; 
the  Mohammedan  Koran-worship,  Sufism ;  and, 
within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  the  theology  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  called  forth  the  Alom- 
brados,  Jesuitism,  Quietism,  Jansenism,  etc. 
This  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  if  the 
appearance  of  mysticism  in  history  merely  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  abrupt  outbursts.  On  the 
contrary,  between  the  single  phenomena  there  is 
a  strong  internal  connection.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  John  stands  as  the  born 
mystic  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles.  Later  on, 
Alexandria,  the  tomb  of  pre-Christian  mysticism, 
became  the  cradle  of  Christian  mysticism.  From 
the  Alexandrian  theology  ensued  monasticism 
and  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings ;  that  is,  the 
practical  organ  and  the  speculative  representation 
of  Christian  mysticism.  Finally,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  mysticism  gained  the  ascendency  over 
scholasticism  in  the  Western  Church,  and  pro- 
duced the  Reformation.  But  there  is  a  palpable 
connection  between  the  Johannean  logos-doctrine 
and  the  Alexandrian  theology,  and  between  the 
pseudo-Dionysian  writings  and  the  Victorines. 
Indeed,  mysticism  and  scholasticism,  though  the 
former  generally  appears  as  the  re-action  against 
the  latter,  are  simply  the  two  faces  of  the  head 
of  Janus,  equally  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Church;  and  when  in  the  middle  ages,  scholasti- 
cism stood  at  its  highest,  mysticism  also  reached 
its  fullest  development. 

The  medieval  mysticism  falls  into  three  groups, 
—  the  Greek,  the  Gallo-Romanic,  and  the  Ger- 
manic. The  mysticism  of  the  Greek  Church 
found  in  the  fifth  century  its  type  in  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings,  and,  in  the  seventh  century, 
its  most  considerable  representative  in  the  monk 
Maximus.  After  that  time,  it  seems,  in  the  cells 
of  the  monks,  to  have  sunk  into  a  merely  patho- 
logical quietism ;  and,  if  the  mental  state  of  the 
Hesychasts  can  be  designated  as  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious somnambulism,  the  Greek  Church  may  be 
said,  in  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of  1341, 
1347,  and  1350,  to  have  established  somnambu- 
lism as  the  highest  form  of  divine  revelation.     A 


corresponding  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  West- 
ern Church  in  the  visions  of  the  female  saints,  — 
Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  St.  Hildegard,  St.  Birgitta, 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  and  others ;  but  the  phe- 
nomenon has  there  a  distinctly  popular  charac- 
ter. Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, shows  that  the  Greek  mysticism,  however, 
was  capable  of  higher  inspirations ;  though  it  is 
a  striking  fact,  that,  even  in  the  Greek  and  Rus- 
sian churches  of  to-day,  mysticism  presents  a 
peculiar  aspect  of  merely  pathological  sombre- 
ness.  Another  trait  is  also  very  characteristic,  — 
the  tendency  the  Greek  mysticism  evinces  to  fall 
into  heresy.  From  the  old  mystical  Gnosticism 
and  Manichasism  grew  up  a  "great  number  of 
heretical  sects,  some  of  which  were  very  power- 
ful, as,  for  instance,  the  Paulicians  in  the  seventh 
century,  and,  later  on,  the  Bogomiles,  who  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  wide-spread  com- 
munities of  the  Cathari  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  passing  conflict  between  scholasticism  and 
mysticism,  which  took  place  when  Bernard  of 
Clairveaux  attacked  Abelard,  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  a  continuous  contest.  The  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings,  which  were  introduced  in  the 
Western  Church  in  the  ninth  century  by  Scotus 
Erigena,  formed  the  basis  of  this  Gallo-Romanic 
mysticism.  Its  principal  seat  was  the  monastery 
of  St.  Victor  in  Paris ;  and  its  principal  represen- 
tatives were  Hugh,  Richard,  and  Walter  of  St. 
Victor,  all  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century.  Its 
most  characteristic  trait  may  be  found  in  the 
curious  fact,  that,  though  it  made  a  decided  oppo- 
sition to  scholasticism,  it  was  itself  scholastical, 
and  used  the  same  forms  and  methods  as  its  ad- 
versary. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Bonaventuia 
in  the  thirteenth,  and  Gerson  in  the  fourteenth, 
century,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  antago- 
nists. In  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  Floris 
this  mysticism  assumed  an  apocalyptic  charac- 
ter. Among  its  aberrations  may  be  mentioned 
the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Fratricelli,  the 
Beguines,  and  the  Beghards,  etc.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  a  mystical  panthe- 
ism stood  in  full  bloom  in  the  Rhine  regions 
among  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  It  is 
generally  put  in  connection  with  the  Aristotelian 
pantheism  of  Amalric  of  Bena,  and  David  of 
Dinanto ;  and  Meister  Eckart,  a  provincial  of  the 
Dominican  order,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
chief  champions  of  orthodoxy,  is  often  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  centres  of  the  whole  movement. 
Eckart's  views  are  at  all  events  very  closely  related 
to  those  of  Scotus  Erigena.  Among  his  succes- 
sors were  Tauler,  the  great  mystical  preacher ; 
Suso,  a  poetical  genius ;  Ruysbroek,  the  doctor  ex- 
siaticus ;  and  others.  From  the  Rhine  region,  the 
movement  passed  on  into  the  Netherlands,  where 
Gerhard  Groot  formed  the  community  of  the 
Brethren  of  Common  Life,  to  which  Thomas  a 
Kempis  belonged.  Its  final  result  was  the  Ger- 
man Reformation. 

In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  Ana- 
baptists designate  a  wild  outburst  of  an  unsound, 
fanaticized  mysticism ;  and,  as  soon  as  doctrinal 
correctness  gained  the  ascendency  in  Lutherdom 
over  the  living  faith,  the  protests  of  mysticism 
appeared  often  in  very  curious  forms,  such  as  the 
montanistic  chiliasm  of  Petersen,  the  ascetic  tne- 
osophy  of   Gichtel,  the  pantheistic  spiritualism 
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of  Dippel,  etc.  (See  G.  Arnold:  Kirchen-  und 
Ketzer-Geschichte,  1699,  vol.  ii.)  During  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  mysticism 
entered  into  various  combinations  with  Pietism, 
Herrnhutianism,  Methodism,  etc.,  producing,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Hebrseans  in  Holland, 
the  Hutchinsonians  and  Jumpers  "in  England,  the 
Zionites  in  Norway,  etc.,  and,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Antonians  in  Switzerland,  the  Har- 
monists in  North  America,  the  Muckers  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  etc.  But  most  of  these  phenomena 
belong  under  the  head  of  chiliasm,  or  fanati- 
cism, rather  than  under  that  of  mysticism.  The 
Reformed  Church  also  had  its  mystics  in  the 
Labadists,  besides  a  number  of  wild  aberrations  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Reformed  Labad- 
ism  on  the  one  side  is  connected  with  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Jansenism,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Lutheran  Spenerism.  The  Jansenists  are  the 
mystics  of  the  modern  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
But  also  the  Alombrados  in  Spain,  and  the  Moli- 
nists  in  Italy  must  be  mentioned,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  independent  phenomena,  —  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  Fenelon,  Michael  Bajus,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Heinroth  :  Geschichte  und  Kritik  des 
Mijstizismus,  Leip.,  1830;  Gorres :  Die  christliche 
Myslik,  Regensburg,  1836-42,  4  vols. ;  Helffe- 
rich  :  Die  christliche  Mystik,  Hamburg,  1842, 2  vols. ; 
[Arnold  :  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzer-Historie,  Schaffhau- 
sen,  1742  ;  L.  Noack  :  Die  christliche  Mystik  nach 
ihrem  geschichtlichen  Entwicklungsgange  im  Mittel- 
alter  u.  in  d.  neuern  Zeit  dargestellt,  Kbnigsb.,  1853  ; 
R.  A.  Vaughan  :  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  London, 
1856,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1880  ;  Hamberger  :  Stimmen 
aus  dem  Heihgthum  der  christl.  Myslik  u.  Theosophie, 
Stuttgart,  1857;  M.  Jocham  :  Lichtstrahlen  aus  den 
Schriflen  katholischer  Mystik,  Munchen,  1876  sq. ; 
W  Preger  :  Geschichte  d.  deutschen  Mystik  im 
Mittelalter,  Leip.,  1881,  2pts.].  J.  P.  LANGE. 

MYTHICAL  THEORY,  The,  and  the  Legendary 
Theory,  form  a  group  of  their  own  among  the 
false  theories  of  the  life  of  Christ.  They  agree 
in  considering  the  gospel  narrative,  in  all  its 
supernatural  and  miraculous  features,  as  a  poeti- 
cal fiction :  but  they  differ  in  the  closer  definition 
of  the  character  of  the  fiction  ;  the  one  dissolving 
the  statements  into  myths,  the  other  into  legends. 

The  myth  starts  from  an  idea,  and  invents 
facts  to  embody  and  represent  it:  the  'legend 
starts  from  facts,  which  it  modifies  and  alters, 
until  they  fit  a  certain  idea.  The  myth-making 
instinct  belongs  naturally  to  the  childhood  of  a 
nation,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  stepping-stone 
towards  truth.  The  various  mythologies  —  the 
Indian,  Greek,  Scandinavian,  Finnish,  etc. — are 
splendid  examples  of  its  activity.  The  le°-en- 
dary  instinct  appears  much  later  in  the  life  of  a 
people,  and  arises  from  an  exuberant  imagination 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  but  also  from  an  utter 
want  of  the  critical  faculty.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  weakness,  a  lack  of  power  to  grasp  the 
truth,  and  to  distinguish   it  from  fiction.     The 


mediaeval  martyrology  is  a  typical  instance  of  its 
modus  operandi. 

The  mythical  theory  was  applied  to  the  gospel 
history  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  in  his  Leben  Jesu,  1835. 
He  does  not  deny  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  : 
he  even  admits  him  to  have  been  a  religious  genius 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But,  from  pantheistic 
premises,  he  resolves  all  the  supernatural  and 
miraculous  elements  of  Christ's  person  and  his- 
tory into  myths,  or  imaginative  representations  of 
religious  ideas.  The  ideas  thus  symbolized,  espe- 
cially the  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  divine 
and  human,  are  declared  to  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
as  applied  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  but  denied  in 
the  concrete,  or  in  their  application  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  theory  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism :  There  was  a  fixed  idea  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  nourished  by  the  Old-Testament 
writings,  that  the  Messiah  would  perform  certain 
miracles,  —  heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  etc. ; 
there  was  a  strong  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  that  he  actually  was  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  :  therefore  the  mytho-poetic  faculty 
instinctively  invented  the  miracles  corresponding 
to  the  Messianic  conception,  and  ascribed  them  to 
him. 

The  legendary  theory  was  applied  to  the  gospel 
history  by  E.  Renan,  in  his  Vie  de  Je'sus,  1863. 
He  agrees  with  Strauss  with  respect  to  the  ficti- 
tious character  of  the  gospel  narrative;  but  he 
has  a  better  appreciation  of  the  realness,  and  of 
the  environments,  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  the  term  "  myths  "  is  more 
applicable  to  India  and  primitive  Greece  than  to 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Shemitic  nations  in  general.  He  prefers  the  terms 
"legends"  and  "legendary  narratives,"  "which, 
while  they  concede  a  large  influence  to  the  work- 
ing of  opinions,  allow  the  action  and  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  to  stand  out  in  their  complete- 
ness." He  regards  the  so-called  "legend"  of  Jesus 
as  the  fruit  of  the  consentaneous  enthusiasm  and 
imaginative  impulse  of  the  primitive  disciples.  No 
great  event  in  history,  he  says,  has  passed  with- 
out creating  a  cycle  of  fables ;  and  Jesus  could  not 
have  silenced  those  popular  creations,  even  if  he 
had  wished  to.  Thus  he  brings  the  gospel  history 
down  to  a  level  with  the  history  of  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  other  marvellous  saints  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church ;  though,  inconsistently  enough, 
he  prefers  to  quote  the  myth  of  Sakya-Muni,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  as  a  parallel,  thus  falling 
back  upon  the  mythical  theory. 

The  mythical  theory  has  been  fully  refuted  by 
Neander,  Ullmann,  Lange,  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  etc. ; 
the  legendary  theory,  by  E.  de  Pressense',  Van 
Oosterzee,  Beyschlag,  Henry  B.  Smith,  etc.  See 
Schaff  :  The  Person  of  Christ,  New  York,  12th 
ed.,  1883;  H.  B.  Smith:  Faith  and  Philosophy, 
New  York,  1877;  George  P.  Fisher:  Essays  on 
the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity  (3d  ed., 
New  York,  1877),  pp.  339  sqq.  and  438  sqq. 
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NA'AMAN  (agreeableness),  a  distinguished  Syrian 
general,  who,  through  the  agency  of  Elisha,  was 
miraculously  cured  of  leprosy  by  dipping  himself 
seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  story  is  found 
in  2  Kings  v.,  and  teaches  many  valuable  lessons 
of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  pride  of  man. 
On  the  traditional  site  of  Naaman's  house  in 
Damascus,  there  is  to-day  a  leper-house.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  Naaman's  cure  in  his  sermon  to 
the  Nazarenes  (Luke  iv.  27). 

NAASENES.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  880. 

NA'BAL  (fool),  a  synonyme  of  churlishness  and 
bestiality ;  the  husband  of  the  wise  Abigail  (who 
subsequently  was  married  to  David),  and  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Maon,  a  town  of  Judah  near  Hebron. 
He  refused  to  provide  food  for  David  and  his 
band ;  whereupon  David  determined  his  destruc- 
tion, but  was  prevented  by  Abigail's  prudent  gifts. 
Nabal,  on  being  told  by  her  of  her  action  as  he 
was  recovering  from  a  drinking-bout,  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  from  which  he  died  in  ten  days. 
The  episode  is  related  in  1  Sam  xxv.  2-42. 

NABAT/EANS.     See  Arabia,  p.  123. 

NADAL,  Bernard  Harrison,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Talbot  County,  Md.,  March  27,  1812 ;  d.  at  Madi- 
son, N.J.,  June  20,  1870.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
preacher  in  the  (former)  Baltimore  Conference, 
1835,  and  had  various  charges,  several  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Carlisle,  he  studied  in  Dickinson  College, 
and  was  graduated  1848.  From  1854  to  1857  he 
was  a  professor  in  Indiana  Asbury  University. 
From  1867  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
church  history  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
and,  after  Dr.  McClintock's  death,  was  acting- 
president.  Dr.  Nadal  was  a  vigorous  abolitionist. 
By  his  speeches  and  sermons  on  this  subject  he 
made  a  great  impression.  His  attainments  were 
quite  extensive,  and  he  was  a  welcome  contributor 
to  the  religious  press.  He  was,  for  a  session,  chap- 
lain to  Congress.  See  Memoir,  in  the  posthumous 
volume  of  his  sermons,  New  Life  Dawning,  and 
other  Discourses,  New  York,  1873. 

NA'HOR  is  the  name  of  Abraham's  grandfather, 
the  father  of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22,  24),  who  led  the 
Hebrews  into  Ur  Casdim ;  and  also  the  name  of 
Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xi.  26).  This  younger 
Nahor  had  eight  sons  (Gen.  xxii.  23),  among 
whom  was  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Bebekah.  When 
Abraham  went  forward  to  the  west,  Nahor  re- 
mained in  Mesopotamia,  in  "  the  city  of  Nahor  " 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  continued  a  Pagan.  The 
relation,  however,  between  the  two  lines,  —  that 
of  Abraham  and  that  of  Nahor,  —  was  not  imme- 
diately broken  off  (Bebekah,  Leah,  and  Bachel). 

NA'HUM  (Diru,  consolation),  one  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  who  consoled  Israel  with  the 
prophecy  that  Jehovah  would  punish  its  chief 
enemy,  Assyria.  He  is  called  (i.  1)  the  "  Elko- 
shite."  Jerome  speaks  of  Helkesei,  or  Elkosh,  as 
a  village  in  Galilee  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent El-Kauzeh,  near  Bamah,  in  Naphtali.  Some 
hold  that  Alkuseh  in  Assyria  was  the  prophet's 


birthplace;  but,  as  this  rests  upon  a  tradition 
dating  back  only  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
prefer  to  connect  Nahum  with  the  place  men- 
tioned by  Jerome.  Some  hold  that  the  prophet 
wrote  in  Assyria ;  and  appeal  is  made  to  the  Assy- 
rian coloring  of  the  imagery,  to  the  absence  of 
references  to  any  sojourn  in  Judah,  and  to  the 
language.  As  to  the  Assyrian  coloring,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  we  would  naturally  expect  from  a 
vivid  imagination.  As  for  the  absence  of  refer- 
ences to  any  sojourn  in  Judah,  which  Ewald 
presses,  Maurer  and  Hitzig  refer  to  i.  4,  and  Um- 
breit  to  i.  13— ii.  3,  as  making  directly  the  opposite 
impression.  Ewald  brings  forward  three  words 
—  2%r\  (ii.  8),  "IHD  (iii.  17),  -ID3D  (iii.  17)— as 
being  of  Assyrian  origin;  and  the  last  two  certain- 
ly are.  But  no  one  has  thought  of  asserting  that 
Jeremiah  uttered  his  prophecy  in  Assyria  because 
he  uses  the  third  of  these  words  (li.  27)  and  other 
Oriental  terms. 

The  date  of  Nahum  is  put  by  most  of  the  critics 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah:  some,  however,  regard- 
ing it  as  having  been  uttered  before  Sennache- 
rib's invasion ;  others,  during  its  continuance, 
and  occasioned  by  it.  Ewald  makes  the  prophet 
a  contemporary  of  Josiah,  and  regards  him  as 
having  the  attack  of  Phraortes  against  Assyria 
in  mind.  It  has  been  thought  that  Sennacherib's 
defeat  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  fresh  in 
the  prophet's  mind;  but  this  cannot  be  made  out 
with  any  certainty  from  i.  9,  11,  12,  ii.  13.  The 
only  safe  starting-point  for  determining  the  date 
is  the  passage  iii.  8  sqq.  Here  an  historical  fact 
is  appealed  to,  which  Schrader  has  confirmed  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  These  record  the 
destruction  of  No-Amon  (see  margin  to  iii.  8),  or 
Thebes,  which  was  accomplished  by  Assurbanipal 
in  his  second  campaign  against  Egypt  (probably 
665  B.C.).  Nahum  threatens  Nineveh  with  the 
same  fate  that  had  come  upon  Thebes,  and  had 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  vividly  before  his 
mind.  We  may,  therefore,  set  the  date  of  the 
prophecy  at  660  B.C. 

The  prophecy  depicts  the  power  of  God  in  the 
judgment  against  Nineveh,  and  derives  it  from 
her  sins.  The  genuineness  has  been  undisputed, 
except  the  first  part  of  i.  1  by  Eichhorn,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Ewald,  etc.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  disputing  this ;  for,  as  Haverneck  says,  why 
should  it  be  considered  unfitting  if  the  prophet, 
before  announcing  his  name,  should  declare  the 
purpose  of  the  book?  Nahum's  style _ is  distin- 
guished by  poetical  beauty  and  classic  purity. 
Lowth,  in  his  Hebrew  Poetry,  pungently  says,  "Of 
all  the  Minor  Prophets,  no  one  seems  to  equal 
Nahum  in  sublimity,  warmth,  and  boldness,"  etc. 

Lit. —  Commentaries,  — Luther,  1555;  Chy- 
trjeus,  Viteb.,  1565;  Hafenreffer,  Stuttg., 
1663;  Abarbanel,  Helmst:,  1703;  II.  A.  Grimm, 
Dusseld.,  1790;  Kreen,  Hardevici,  1808;  Justi, 
Leipzig,  1820;  Hoelemann,  Leipzig,  1842;  O. 
Strauss,  Berol.,  1853;  Kleinekt  (Eng.  trans., 
in  the  Lange  series  by  Professor  Eliott,  New- 
York,  1875) ;  Gandall,  in  Speaker's  Commentary, 
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New  York,  1876.  See  the  Introductions  to  the 
Old  Testament  of  Bleek,  Keil,  Reuss,  etc.,  and 
Minor  Prophets.  volck. 

NA'IN  (beauty),  now  Nein,  six  miles  south-east 
of  Nazareth,  on  the  north-western  edge  of  Little 
Hermon.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's 
raising  the  widow  of  Nam's  dead  son  to  life 
(Luke  vii.  11-18).  It  was  once  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  walls  and  gates  :  it  is  now  a 
miserable  little  Mohammedan  village. 

NAMES,  Biblical  Significance  of.  Names  are 
designed  to  distinguish  objects.  Originally  they 
were  not  words  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  expressed 
the  distinct  impressions  which  objects  made  upon, 
or  the  special  relations  in  which  they  stood  to,  the 
person.  Thus,  as  it  would  appear,  the  first  giving 
of  names  (Gen.  ii.  20)  followed  and  defined  the 
peculiarities  of  the  animals  named.  The  nomen- 
clature of  localities  also  was  determined  by  some 
natural  characteristic  (e.g.,  Rama,  Mizpah,  Jeri- 
cho, etc.)  or  historical  occurrence  (Gen.  xi.  9, 
xxii.  14,  xxvi.  20,  xxviii.  19,  etc.).  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  names  of  persons.  They  bring 
out  some  prominent  characteristic  connected  with 
the  birth,  etc.  (Gen.  xxv.  25-30 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21, 
etc.),  or  designate  the  specific  historical  place  of 
the  individual  (Gen.  iii.  20,  iv.  25).  The  name 
was  also  regarded  as  an  omen ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  35,  18),  ^Nabal 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  etc. 

In  the  Bible,  names  are  specially  significant  as 
pledges  of  the  divine  guidance,  and  defining  the 
relation  of  the  bearer  to  God.  Such  names  were 
either  given  at  birth,  —  as  Noah  (Gen.  v.  29), 
Ishmael  (xvi.  11),  Isaac  (xxi.  3),  Jesus  (Matt.  i. 
21),  etc., — or  subsequently,  on  some  particular 
occasion,  as  the  entrance  upon  new  relations,  as 
in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5),  Sarah 
(xvii.  15),  Israel  (xxxii.  28),  Joshua  (Num.  xiii. 
16),  Cephas  (John  i.  42),  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
etc.  In  the  same  way,  perhaps,  Saul  took  the 
name  "  Paul "  from  his  first  convert,  Sergius 
Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  12).  The  prophets  laid  much 
emphasis  upon  a  name.  Nathan  calls  Solomon 
Jedidiah  (2  Sam.  xii.  25)  ;  and  Hosea  (i.)  and 
Isaiah  (vii.  3,  viii.  3)  press  out  of  or  into  the 
names  of  their  children,  prophecies.  When  God 
chooses  a  man  on  account  of  personal  qualifica- 
tions he  calls  him  by  name  (Exod.  xxxi.  2 ;  Isa. 
xlv.  3,  4).  The  reception  of  a  new  name  from 
God  (Isa.  lxv.  15;  Rev.  ii.  17,  etc.)  indicates  a 
new  personal  relation  to  God,  inaugurated  by 
grace. 

The  names  used  by  different  nations  are  an 
important  monument  of  the  national  spirit  and 
moral  tone.  Likewise  the  names  current  in 
Israel  are  a  significant  testimony  to  its  peculiar 
calling,  and  amongst  no  people  of  antiquity  do 
relatively  so  many  names  occur  of  a  religious 
origin.  Matthew  Miller's  collection  (Onomasticon) 
contains  a  hundred  names  of  this  kind.  Com- 
pounded with  the  divine  name,  7N  (El),  ""^ 
(Shaddai),  lEf  (Tzur),  and,  later,  with  mrr  (Jahveh), 
they  contain  references  to  God's  attributes,  and 
his  relations  to  the  chosen  people,  or  express 
hope  in  and  thanks  and  petition  to  God.  The 
religious  significance  of  the  name  was  enhanced 
by  the  connection  of  the  naming  of  boys  with 
circumcision  (Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21).     To  be  called 


by  one's  name  was  another  expression  for  the 
rights  of  inheritance  (Gen.  xlviii.  16 ;  Deut.  xxv. 
6,  7).  Children  frequently  preserved  the  name 
of  their  father ;  and  the  term  bar  (son)  was  pre- 
fixed, as  in  Bartholomew,  Bartimseus,  etc.  In  the 
later  periods  of  Israel's  history,  Aramaic  (Martha, 
Tabitha,  etc.),  Greek  (Aquila,  Mark,  etc.),  and 
other  foreign  names  were  introduced,  or  Hebrew 
names  were  furnished  with  Greek  forms;  as 
Lazarus  for  Eleazar,  Matthew  for  Amittai,  etc. 
Many  Jews  also  added  a  foreign  name  to  their 
original  Hebrew  name  ;  as  John  Mark  (Acts  xii. 
12),  Jesus  Justus  (Col.  iv.  11),  etc. 

The  names  of  God  and  Christ  are  also  of  deep 
significance.  God  announces  his  name  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  in  which  he  places  him- 
self to  men,  or  the  attributes  by  which  he  wishes 
to  be  known  and  appealed  to.  He  thus  desig- 
nates what  he  is  to  men.  He  is  the  God  who 
seeth  (Gen.  xvi.  13) ;  and  that  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  patriarchal  stage  of  revelation  is 
expressed  in  the  divine  name  Elshaddai  ("  the 
Almighty  God,"  Gen.  xvii.  1).  It  is  he  who 
changes  the  name  of  Abram  with  the  allusion  to 
the  patriarch's  being  the  progenitor  of  a  numer- 
ous posterity,  — he  who  subjects  nature  to  his  pur- 
poses. For  the  meaning  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim, 
see  the  articles.  The  expression  "name  of  God" 
indicates  the  entire  administration  of  God,  by 
which  he  reveals  himself  and  his  attributes  to 
men.  The  believing  Hebrew  even  saw  God's 
glory  and  power  displayed  in  the  realm  of  nature ; 
and  the  Psalmist  exclaims  (viii.  1),  "  How  ex- 
cellent is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  "  But  the 
expression  is  used  more  particularly  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  his  people.  Thus  Israel 
is  said  to  "  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Zech. 
x.  12),  that  is,  to  experience  his  power ;  and  the 
expression,  "  Thy  name  is  called  upon  us  "  (Jer. 
xiv.  9,  margin),  is  only  a  further  explanation  of 
the  previous  expression,  "  Thou  art  in  our  midst." 
And,  when  God  announces  his  mighty  presence,  it 
is  said,  "Thy  name  is  near"  (Ps.  lxxv.  1). 

Likewise  in  the  New  Testament,  the  expression, 
"  the  name  of  Christ,"  refers  to  all  that  Jesus  is 
to  men,  and  to  the  manner  of  his  revelation  of 
himself  to  them,  that  they  may  believe,  know, 
and  call  upon  him  :  hence  the  pregnant  expres- 
sion, to  "bear  Christ's  name,"  etc.  (Acts  ix.  15), 
and  to  preach  remission  of  sins  in  his  name 
(Luke  xxiv.  47)  ;  so  that  the  preaching  derives 
its  authority  from  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  its 
power  from  his  ability  to  save,  in  which  he  reveals 
himself  to  men.  Such  expressions  as  "  to  believe 
in  the  name  of  Christ"  (John  i.  12),  "saved  by 
his  name"  (Acts  iv.  12),  "to  have  life  through 
his  name"  (John  xx.  31),  all  refer  to  the  saving 
and  life-giving  power  in  Christ,  which  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  believer.  The  expression,  "  to  be 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ,"  signifies  pri- 
marily that  the  candidate  is  received  into  a  sav- 
ing relation  with  God,  and  into  the  experience  of 
that  which  God  is  to  man  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

Lit.  —  On  the  Hebrew  names,  see  Ewald  : 
Ausf.  Lelirbuch  d.  hear.  Sprache,  8th  ed.,  pp.  667 
sqq. ;  Nestle  ;  D.  Israel.  Eigennamen  nach  Hirer  reli- 
gionsgeschichtl. Bedeutung,  Harlem,  1876 ;  [Hiller  : 
Onomasticon,  Hamburg,  1706  ;  J.  Simox  :  Onomas- 
ticon V  Test.,  and  N.  Test,  et  Libb.  V-   Test.  Apoc- 
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ryphorum,  Halae  Magdeburg,  1741 ;  J.  Faerar  : 
Proper  Names  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.,  London,  1844  ; 
A.  Jones  :  The  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament expounded  and  illustrated,  London,  1856; 
W-  F.  Wilkinson  :  Personal  Names  in  the  Bible, 
etc.,  London,  1865].  OEHLER  (von  ORELLI). 

NAMES.  1.  Those  used  among  Christians.  —  In 
the  church  of  the  first  five  centuries,  there  was 
great  indifference  respecting  personal  names ;  so 
that  Christians  were  content  to  have  themselves, 
and  to  give  their  children,  names  borne  by  hea- 
then divinities,  and  names  derived  from  Pagan 
services.  Some  of  the  Fathers  (Chrysostom, 
Ambrose)  protested  that  fitting  names  should  be 
chosen,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  small  follow- 
ing. Yet  we  do  meet  with  persons  who  took  ad- 
ditional names :  thus  Eusebius  added  the  name 
Pamphili,  in  memory  of  Pamphilius,  a  martyr 
whom  he  greatly  revered  ;  and  Cyprian  added  the 
name  Csecilius,  that  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his 
conversion.  In  later  times  the  spread  of  saint 
and  relic  worship  led  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  names  of  saints  at  baptism,  and  children  were 
baptized  with  such  names.  "  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Ladislas  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  on 
becoming  a  convert  to  the  faith,  persuaded  many 
of  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  numbers,  they  were  baptized  in 
companies,  the  same  name  being  given  to  all  in 
one  company.  All  the  men  in  the  first  company 
were  named  Peter ;  and  all  the  women,  Catherine. 
In  the  second  company  the  names  given  were  Paul 
and  Margai-et;  and  so  on." 

2.  Those  given  to  Christians.  —  The  chief  names 
for  themselves  in  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic 
periods  were  Saints  (uytoi,),  Elect  (ckAe/cto*),  Brethren 
(aSetyoi),  Faithful  (mcrrof),  Catholics,  Pisciculi,  in 
allusion  to  'I^fl-uf  (see  art.  Ichthus),  and  above  all 
Christians  (see  art.  Christian,  Origin  of  the 
Name).  Several  opprobrious  names  were  applied 
to  Christians ;  such  as  (1)  Atheists,  a  very  common 
appellation,  arising  from  their  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  heathen  divinities  to  be  gods  at  all. 
"  Away  with  the  atheists !  "  was  a  cry  which  was 
heard  by  many  another  martyr  than  Polycarp. 
(2)  Nazarenes.  (3)  Galilm.  The  last  two  terms 
were  derived  from  the  locality  of  our  Lord's  home, 
—  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (4)  Grcecus,  Grceculus, 
in  current  speech  "  impostor,"  such  was  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Greeks.  (5)  Cross-,  Sun-,  Ass-wor- 
shippers. (6)  Other  epithets,  Magicians,  Suicides, 
the  Reckless,  the  Desperate,  etc.  See  Miss  Yonge  : 
History  of  Christian  Names,  London,  1863,  2  vols., 
and  Smith  and  Cheetham  :  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq., 
s.v.  "Faithful,"  and  "Names." 

NANTES,  The  Edict  of,  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Reformed  Church  in  France 
and  the  State,  was  issued  by  Henry  IV.,  April  13, 
1598,  and  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  Oct.  17,  1685. 
It  was  very  far  from  establishing  religious  liberty 
in  France,  or  placing  the  Protestants  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  granted  free- 
dom of  conscience,  but  not  freedom  of  worship. 
The  Protestants  were  allowed  to  celebrate  divine 
service,  only  in  certain  places  and  under  certain 
restrictions.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  all  the 
feast  and  fast  days  of  the  Roman  Church,  pay 
tithe  to  her  priests,  and  conform  to  her  marriage- 
laws.  But  they  gained  admission  to  the  univer- 
sities, schools,  and  hospitals;  and  mixed  courts 


were  established  for  cases  in  which  the  litigants 
were  of  different  denominations.  After  it  had 
been  signed  by  the  king,  its  verification  by  the 
parliaments  presented  many  difficulties ;  and  in- 
fringement on  its  regulations  took  place  even 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  The  plea  on 
which  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  edict  was,  that  — 
after  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Reformed  pastors, 
after  the  closing  of  all  Reformed  schools,  after 
the  dragonnades —  there  were  no  more  Protes- 
tants in  France.     See  art.  Huguenots. 

NAPH'TALI.    See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

NARD.     See  Spikenard. 

NARDIN,  Jean  Frederic,  b.  at  Montbeliard  in 
1687 ;  d.  at  Blamont  in  1728 ;  studied  theology  at 
Tubingen ;  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  German 
pietism,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Hericourt 
in  1714,  and  of  Blamont  in  1715.  A  collection 
of  his  sermons  (ie  pre'dicateur  e'vange'lique,  Basel, 
1735)  was  often  reprinted,  last  in  Paris,  1821,  in 
4  vols.     His  life  was  written  by  Duvernoy. 

NARTHEX,  an  architectural  term,  of  somewhat 
doubtful  etymology,  designating  that  portion  of 
the  ancient  church  —  sometimes  without  and  some- 
times within  the  building  —  in  which  the  catechu- 
mens and  penitents  gathered.  It  communicated 
with  the  nave  by  the  "beautiful  gates,"  where 
stood  the  Audientes ;  and  with  the  outside,  by  the 
"  great  gates,"  where  stood  the  catechumens. 

NASMITH,  David,  Scotch  philanthropist,  b.  at 
Glasgow,  March  21,  1799 ;  d.  at  Guildford,  Nov. 
17, 1839.  He  was  the  originator  of  city  missions, 
having  established  the  first  one,  in  Glasgow,  1826. 
He  founded  the  London  City  Mission,  1835,  and 
city  missions  in  many  other  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  From  1821  to 
1828  he  was  secretary  to  the  united  benevolent 
societies  of  Glasgow,  but  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  propagating  his  benevolent  schemes. 
See  John  Campbell  :  Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith, 
London, 1844. 

NATALIS  (NOEL)  ALEXANDER,  b.  at  Rouen, 
Jan.  19, 1639  ;  d.  in  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1724 ;  entered 
the  Dominican  order  in  1655 ;  taught,  for  several 
years,  theology  in  the  convent  of  St.  Jacque,  in 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  provincial  of  his  order 
in  1706.  On  the  instance  of  Colbert,  he  wrote 
his  Selecta  historic  ecclesiasticce  capita,  Paris, 
1677-86,  24  vols. ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
six  volumes  of  Old-Testament  history.  The  work 
is  a  series  of  dissertations,  rather  than  a  continu- 
ous history.  It  is  written  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
from  a  Gallican  point  of  view.  The  first  parts, 
in  which  the  Gallicanism  of  the  author  had  no 
opportunity  of  showing  itself,  gained  much  favor 
even  in  Rome,  but  so  much  the  greater  was  the 
disappointment  caused  by  his  representation  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  by  a  decree  of  July  13,  1684, 
Innocent  XL  forbade  people  to  read  the  book, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, however,  did  not  recant.  He  defended 
his  book,  and  Benedict  XIII.  finally  removed  it 
from  the  Index.  He  also  wrote  a  Theologia  dog- 
matica  et  moralis  (Paris,  1693,  often  reprinted), 
some  homilies,  etc.  UHLHORN. 

NATHAN  (given),  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  Hebrews.  A  son  of  David,  born 
to  him  by  Bathsheba,  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14; 
1  Chron.  iii.  5),  bore  that  name,  and  may  have 
received  it  in  honor  of  the  celebrated   prophet 
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Nathan,  the  sublime  model  of  a  court  priest,  who 
exercised  a  great  and  beneficent  influence  on  the 
reign  of  David.  He  forbade  him  to  build  the 
temple,  but  promised  him  blessings  in  his  seed 
(2  Sam.  vii.);  he  awoke  his  conscience  by  the 
beautiful  parable  of  the  lamb  of  the  poor  man 
(2  Sam.  xii.)  ;  and  it  was  principally  through  his 
exertions  that  Solomon  was  declared  heir  apparent 
(1  Kings  i.).  At  the  court  of  Solomon,  his  two 
sons,  Sabud  and  Asarjah,  held  high  offices. 

The  poet  Lessing  chose  Nathan  for  the  name 
of  his  model  Jew  (Moses  Mendelssohn)  in  the 
famous  drama,  Nathan  der  Weise,  of  which  there 
is  a  good  translation  by  Miss  E.  Frothingham, 
New  York,  1867 

NATHAN'AEL.  See  Bartholomew. 
NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST.  See  Christmas. 
NATURAL  ABILITY.  See  Inability. 
NATURAL  LAW.  .The  definition  of  a  natural 
law  always  consists  of  three  constituent  elements, 
—  matter,  its  inherent  force,  and  the  invariable- 
ness  of  the  activity  of  the  force.  By  induction, 
this  invariableness  —  the  external  identity  of 
effects  when  the  causes  are  identical  —  is  first 
made  into  an  internal  necessity  (that  is,  an  em- 
pirical result  is  made  into  a  postulate  of  reason)  ; 
and  then  all  natural  laws  known  are  combined 
into  one  great  totality,  the  law  of  nature,  denoting 
the  internal  necessity  with  which  the  whole  world 
of  phenomena  springs  from  the  causality  inherent 
in  nature.  Twice  the  idea  of  the  law  of  nature, 
or  natural  law,  touches  theology,  and  has  to  be 
considered  by  the  theologian, — once  in  the  depart- 
ment of  dogmatics,  and  again  in  the  department 
of  ethics. 

Christian  dogmatics  must  define  the  relation 
between  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  omnipotence  of  the  living  God,  both  with 
respect  to  the  creation  and  with  respect  to  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  law  upon  which  nature,  the  whole 
world,  all  creation,  stands,  admits  or  excludes 
any  further  direct  interference  from  the  side  of 
God ;  and  the  answer  to  that  question  will  decide 
upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  miracles. 
Nature  may  be  conceived  of  pantheistically,  as 
the  all,  in  which  even  God  has  become  absorbed ; 
and  it  may  be  conceived  of  deistically,  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  which,  from  the  moment  of  its 
completion,  becomes  utterly  external  to  God.  In 
both  cases  the  possibility  of  miracles  must  be 
denied.  The  theological  representative  of  the 
first-mentioned  view  is  Schleiermacher.  Christian 
ethics  must  define  the  difference  between  the 
causality  of  natural  forces  and  the  causality  of 
the  human  will,  between  the  necessity  of  nature 
and  the  freedom  of  man,  between  natural  law 
and  moral  law.  On  account  of  his  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  phcenomena  and  noumena,  theoretical 
and  practical  reason,  subject  and  object,  etc.,  it 
came  natural  to  Kant  to  define  the  difference 
between  natural  and  moral  law  as  one  between 
fact  and  commandment;  but,  when  the  distinc- 
tions of  Kant  had  been  blunted  by  the  philosophy 
of  Schelling,  it  came  equally  natural  to  Schleier- 
macher to  oppose  the  forced  and  strained  idea  of 
duty  descending  from  Kant,  and  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  Christian  ethics  from  the  view,  not  of 
duty,  but  of  the  highest  good,  though  thereby 
even  spiritual  life  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  natural 


process,  and  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  will  be- 
came much  obscured. 

Thus  natural  law  is,  both  in  dogmatics  and  in 
ethics,  confronted  with  freedom,  —  in  the  former 
with  the  freedom  of  God,  in  the  latter  with  the 
freedom  of  man ;  and  the  great  problem  of  the- 
ology is,  that  neither  the  omnipotence  of  God  be 
deistically  circumscribed,  nor  the  freedom  of  man 
pantheistically  destroyed,  by  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture. Every  thing  depends  upon  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  "  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit : 
and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty" (2  Cor.  iii.  17).  C.  BECK. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.     See  Religion. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  scientific  expo- 
sition of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attributes  of 
God,  so  far  as  revealed  to  us  by  nature.  Of  the 
legitimacy  and  value  of  this  science,  two  directly 
opposite  views  have  been  propounded.  On  the 
one  side,  it  has  been  said  that  natural  theology 
is  not  a  science,  but  a  misunderstanding;  first, 
because  the  idea  of  God,  and  all  the  ideas  imme- 
diately connected  with  or  dependent  on  it,  are 
intuitions,  of  which  no  evidence  or  demonstration 
can  be  given ;  and,  next,  because  nature,  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  character,  can  give  no  revelation 
of  God.  To  the  first  objection,  however,  may  be 
answered,  that,  though  the  idea  of  God  is  truly  an 
intuition,  the  scientific  refutation  of  the  denials 
of  that  intuition  is  not  only  not  valueless,  but  even 
necessary.  And  the  second  objection  depends 
simply  on  a  superficial  and  materialistic  view  of 
nature,  which  may  usurp,  but  can  never  vindi- 
cate for  itself,  the  title  of  being  truly  scientific. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  said  that  the  natural 
revelation  of  God  is  so  complete  as  to  make  a 
supranatural  revelation  quite  superfluous,  and 
that,  consequently,  natural  theology  is  the  only 
true  theology  existing.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that,  about  the  salvation  of  man,  nature  can  tell 
us  nothing ;  and  consequently  a  natural  theology 
which  does  not  establish  itself  as  an  introduction 
to  Christian  theology  is  in  its  very  essence  a  de- 
nial of  Christianity. 

Natural  theology  figures  particularly  in  the 
deistic  controversies  of  the  last  century.  The 
deists  claimed  that  there  was  no  need  of  any 
revealed  theology.     See  Deism. 

Lit.  — Butler  :  Analogy,  Lond.,  1736 ;  Priest- 
ley :  Institutes  of  Natural  Religion,  1772;  Paley, 
Natural  Theology,  1802  ;  Chalmers  :  Bridgewater 
Treatise  for  1833.  McCosh  and  Dickie  :  Typical 
Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  1856  ;  Bush- 
nell  :  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  New  York, 
1858;  Duke  of  Argyll,  Reign 'of  Law,  Lcmdon, 
1866 ;  Chadbourne  :  Natural  Theology,  1867 ; 
Gillett  :  God  in  Human  Thought,  or  Natural 
Theology,  1874;  Jackson:  Philosophy  of  Natural 
Theology,  London,  1874;  A.  Barry:  Manifold 
Witness  for  Christ  (pt.  i.,  "  Christianity  and  Natu- 
ral Theology  "),  London,  1S80. 

NAUDAUS,  Philippus,  b.  at  Metz,  1654;  d.  in 
Berlin,  1729 ;  sought  refuge  in  the  latter  city  in 
1687 ;  became  a  member  of  the  academy  as  a 
mathematician,  and  acquired  a  name  in  the  history 
of  theology  by  his  stanch  defence  of  the  old  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  its 
strict  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  He  fought  for  supra- 
lapsarian  predestination,  imputative  justification, 
etc. ;  and  in  his  great  work,  La  souveraine  perfection 
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de  Dieu,  he  opposed  every  attempt  at  mitigating 
the  old  doctrines.  But  the  times  when  doctrinal 
correctness  was  thought  of  paramount  importance 
had  gone  by,  and  the  works  of  Naudaus  exercised 
only  a  small  influence.  A.  SCHWEIZER. 

NAUMBURG,  Convention  of,  1561.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Pius  IV  (Jan.  6,  1560),  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  and  threatening  rumors  began  to 
spread,  of  a  new  religious  war  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  Protestantism.  The  Protestants, 
it  was  said  in  Roman-Catholic  circles,  do  not 
adhere  any  longer  to  the  original  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  They  have  split  into  many  parties; 
they  allow  all  kinds  of  innovations  among  them- 
selves, and  are  consequently  no  longer  entitled  to 
those  rights  which  were  granted  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  Augsburg.  To  the  Protestants  it  was 
evident  that  unity  and  concord  were  absolutely 
necessary ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  Duke  Christof  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  Friedrich  the  Pious  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Johann 
Friedrich  of  Saxony  (at  Hilsbach,  June  29,  1560), 
it  was  determined  that  all  the  Protestant  princes 
should  be  invited  to  a  convention  at  Naumburg- 
on-the-Saale,  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement 
both  with  respect  to  a  new  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  a  manifestation  of 
their  unity,  and  with  respect  to  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  con- 
vention met  Jan.  20,  1561,  and  lasted  till  Feb.  8, 
holding  twenty-one  sittings.  Personally  present 
were  the  Elector  Friedrich  III.  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  his  son,  the  Count-palatine  Casimir,  the  Elect- 
or August  of  Saxony,  the  Count-palatine  Wolf- 
gang of  Zweibriicken,  and  his  cousin  Hans  Georg, 
Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  Saxony,  Duke  Christof 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  his  son  Eberhard,  Duke 
Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Dukes  Ernst  and 
Philipp  of  Brunswick-Grubenhagen,  Margrave 
Charles  of  Baden,  Count  Georg  Ernst  of  Henne- 
berg,  Landgrave  Philipp  of  Hesse,  and  his  son 
Ludwig,  Duke  Francis  of  Lauenburg,  besides  a 
great  number  of  counts  and  barons  who  had  not 
been  specially  invited.  Several  princes  who  were 
not  personally  present  —  the  Elector  Joachim  II. 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Margraves  Hans  and  Georg 
Friedrich  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  of  Pomme- 
rania,  Mecklenburg,  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  etc.  — 
had  sent  representatives.  A  general  subscription 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  could  not  be  agreed 
•upon.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  conveners  of 
the  convention,  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  Saxony, 
formally  protested,  in  the  fourteenth  sitting  (Feb. 
2),  against  the  preface  which  had  been  added  to 
the  confession,  and  left  Naumburg  the  next  day  : 
others  adopted  other  measures  to  show  their  dis- 
agreement. More  harmony  prevailed  with  respect 
to  the  second  great  question  of  the  convention,  — 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Two  papal  legates, — 
Bishop  Delfino  of  Faro,  and  Bishop  Commendone 
of  Zante,  —  and  an  imperial  embassy,  arrived  at 
Naumburg,  and  were  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion at  its  sixteenth  sitting  (Feb.  3).  They  were 
very  politely  received;  but  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  papal  breves  inviting  the  Protestant 
princes  to  participate  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
began  with  the  words,  Dilecto  filio,  they  were  sent 
back  unopened,  with  the  remark  that  the  Protes- 
tant princes  were  not,  and  would  never  be,  the 


sons  of  the  Pope.  The  convention  finally  an- 
swered the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  that  none  of 
its  number  would  participate  in  the  Council  of 
Trent;  that  they  wanted  a  national  German 
council,  —  a  council  in  which  they  not  only  could 
be  heard,  but  also  have  a  vote,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Hoenn:  Hist.  d.  zu  Naumburg  gehaltenen 
Convents,  Francf.,  1704 ;  Gelbke  :  D.  Naumburger 
Furstentag,  Leip.,  1793;  Calinich:  D.  Naumbur- 
ger Furstentag,  Gotha,  1870.  Wagknmann. 

NAVE,  an  architectural  term  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology (some  deriving  it  from  va<5?,  a  temple  ; 
others,  from  navis,  a  ship),  denotes  the  body  of 
the  church,  between  the  choir  —  from  which  it  is 
generally  separated  by  a  screen,  or  by  rails  —  and 
the  porch.  It  is  the  receptacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion proper ;  just  as  the  choir  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  porch  or  narthex,  that  of  the 
penitents.  It  generally  has  one  or  more  aisles  on 
each  side,  and  contains  the  pulpit,  the  baptismal 
font,  and  the  organ. 

NAVIGATION.     See  Ship. 

NAYLOR,  James,  a  Friend  preacher;  b.  at 
Ardsley,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  about  1616  ;  d.  1660. 
In  1651  he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox,  and  himself  became  a  preacher  among 
the  Friends.  His  success  disordered  his  mind; 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  in  such 
extravagant  terms,  and  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
quasi-reverential  way,  that  he  was  tried  by  Par- 
liament for  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  be 
whipped  twice  at  different  times,  to  be  branded, 
have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be 
imprisoned  during  pleasure,  with  hard  labor. 
This  cruel  sentence  was  executed,  and  he  was 
two  years  in  jail.  On  his  release  he  was  an  altered 
man.  His  lunacy1  had  left  him,  and  he  was  again 
received  into  the  confidence  of  the  Friends.  His 
Writings  were  published  in  a  collected  edition, 
London,  1716.  His  Life  has  been  several  times 
written,  1657, 1719,  and  by  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan, 
1800. 

NAZARENES.     See  Ebionites. 

NAZ'ARETH  (from  a  Hebrew  root  signifying 
to  sprout,  to  germinate,  referring  to  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  the  place),  a  city  of  Galilee,  stands  in 
a  valley  among  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
plain  of  Zebulon  in  the  north  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  in  the  south,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  valley 
is  long  and  narrow,  but  opens  up  towards  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  above  which  it  is  elevated 
more  than  three  hundred  feet.  A  zizgag  mule- 
track  leads  from  the  plain  to  the  valley ;  and  the 
traveller  is  most  agreeably  surprised  when  he 
reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  path,  and  discovers 
the  quiet  green  valley,  and  the  stately  city  with 
its  white  walls.  The  gardens  abound  in  olive- 
trees  and  fig-trees,  and  some  palm-trees  are  also 
found ;  and  the  view  from  the  tops  of  the  north- 
western mountains,  reaching  north  to  Mount  Her- 
mon,  and  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine. 

The  place  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  iesta- 
ment,  or  by  Josephus  ;  but  its  name  occurs  very 
often  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the  abode 
of  the  parents  of  Jesus  (Matt.  ii.  23;  Luke  i.  26, 
ii.  4,  39,  51) ;  he  spent  his  youth  there  (Matt, 
xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1,  Luke  iv.  23);  it  was  the 
scene  of  his  first  public  activity  (Luke  iv.  16) ; 
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he  afterwards  visited  it  (Matt.  xiii.  54  ;  Mark  vi. 
1) ;  from  it  his  adherents  received  the  name  of 
Nazarenes,  which  is  still  the  common  designation 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Orient.  According  to 
Epiphanius  (Hcer.  1,  136),  it  was  inhabited  exclu- 
sively by  Jews  in  the  time  of  Con stan tine:  but 
in  the  sixth  century  Antoninus  found  there,  be- 
sides the  synagogue,  also  a  great  basilica ;  and  a 
century  later,  when  Arculf  visited  it,  it  had  two 
churches,  —  one  built  over  the  spring  of  the  valley, 
and  the  other  over  the  house  of  Mary.  In  spite 
of  the  conquest  and  destruction  by  the  Moslim, 
Srewulf  tells  us  that  it  contained  a  celebrated 
monastery  in  1103;  and  when  Tancred  was  en- 
feoffed with  Galilee,  in  1109,  he  removed  the  epis- 
copal see  from  Scythopolis  to  Nazareth.  After 
Saladin's  victory  in  1187,  and  still  more  after  the 
conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1517,  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  sunk  very  low.  In  1620,  however,  the 
Franciscans  succeeded  in  making  a  settlement 
there ;  and  after  that  time  the  city  gradually  arose 
again. 

At  present  it  has  between  5,000  and  6,000  inhab- 
itants ;  of  whom  2,500  are  Greek,  2,000  Mohamme- 
dan, 800  Latin,  100  Protestant,  and  80  Maronites. 
The  Latin  inhabit  the  western,  the  Mohammedan 
the  eastern,  and  the  Greek  the  northern,  quarter. 
In  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  which 
occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  there  is  a  crypt  under  the  high  altar, 
where  formerly  stood  the  casa  santa,  which  in 
1291  was  removed  by  angels  to  Tersato  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  thence  to  Loreto  near  Ancona.  The 
Latin  quarter  also  contains  the  Protestant  church, 
the  school  of  the  Protestant  mission,  and  a  female 
orphan-asylum  founded  by  the  Female  Education 
Society  in  London.  [See  Kenan's  description  in 
his  Life  of  Jesus,  and  Schaff's,  in  Through  Bible 
Lands,  chap,  xxxii.]  FR.  W.  SCHULZ. 

NAZ'ARITES.  The  most  important  kind  of 
vows  occurring  among  the  Hebrews  was  that 
taken  by  the  Nazarites, —  a  vow  of  abstinence, 
of  separation  unto  the  Lord.  It  was  regulated 
by  the  law  (Num.  vi.  1-21) ;  which  prescribed 
that  the  person,  man  or  woman,  who  took  the 
Nazarite  vow,  should,  for  the  term  of  the  vow, 
abstain  from  wine  and  every  other  intoxicating 
liquor,  from  the  vinegar  made  of  any  such  liquor, 
and,  indeed,  from  any  thing  coming  from  the 
vine,  from  the  kernels  to  the  husks.  He  should, 
furthermore,  allow  his  hair  to  grow,  and  keep  him- 
self clean  from  all  defilement  by  dead  bodies, 
even  those  of  his  parents,  or  sisters  or  brothers. 
In  other  respects  he  was  not  excluded  from  inter- 
course with  his  fellowmen.  If,  for  instance,  by 
a  case  of  sudden  death  in  his  own  house,  the  Naza- 
rite became  unclean,  he  should,  on  the  legally 
fixed  day  of  his  cleansing,  the  seventh,  have  his 
hair  shaved  off ;  and  on  the  eighth  he  should  offer 
two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  —  one  as  a  sin- 
offering,  and  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  — after  which 
his  head  should  again  be  consecrated,  and  his 
term  begin  anew.  When  the  term  of  'the  vow  was 
completed,  the  Nazarite  offered  one  he-lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt-offering,  one  ewe-lamb 
of  the  first  year  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for 
a  peace-offering  ;  after  which  his  hair  was  cut  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt,  together 
with  the  sacrifice.  The  vow  fulfilled,  the  Naza- 
rite was  allowed  to  drink  wine,  etc.     Generally 


the  term  of  the  vow  was  thirty  days ;  but  in- 
stances of  vows  for  life  also  occur;  as  Samson, 
Samuel,  John  the  Baptist,  etc. 

The  religious  significance  of  the  Nazarite  vow 
must  be  sought  for  in  its  analogy  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  abstinence  from  wine,  the  avoidance 
of  defilement  by  the  dead,  even  the  long  hair, 
which  was  an  ornament  to  the  Nazarite,  as  was 
the  mitre  to  the  high  priest,  —  every  thing  reminds 
of  the  regulations  of  sacerdotal  life.  Indeed, 
though  the  Nazarite  did  not  serve  at  the  temple, 
his  vow  was  a  temporary  and  voluntary  adoption 
of  that  idea  on  which  the  life  of  the  priest  was 
placed  by  birth.  The  institution  was  very  old 
among  the  Hebrews :  it  probably  originated  among 
the  Shemitic  nomads,  and  not  in  Egypt;  comp. 
the  Recbabites  (Jer.  xxxv.),  the  Nabataeans  (Diod. 
19,  94),  etc.  The  examples  of  Samson  and  Sam- 
uel show  that  it  flourished  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges.  After  the  exile,  it  was  renewed 
(1  Mace.  iii.  49).  The  vow  was  often  taken  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  other  trials  (Josephus :  Bell. 
Jud.,  II.  15).  Indeed,  the  phrase,  "I  will  be  a 
Nazarite,  if  "  became,  according  to  Mishna 

Nasir,  5,  5,  a  common  means  of  emphatic  speech. 
That  Paul,  according  to  Acts  xviii.  18,  took  the 
Nazarite  vow,  is  a  mere  conjecture:  the  vow  could 
be  taken  in  a  foreign  country,  but  not  fulfilled 
outside  of  Palestine ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
indicates  that  Paul  ever  fulfilled  a  vow  in  Jeru- 
salem. As  the  rites  of  the  vow  entailed  consid- 
erable expense,  it  was  considered  a  worthy  thing 
for  the  rich  man  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
poor  man's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  23  et  sqq.).  See  H. 
Vilmak  :  Die  symbolische  Bedeutung  des  Nazirder- 
gelubdes,  in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1864.      OEHLER. 

NEAL,  Daniel,  historian  of  the  Puritans;  b.  in 
London,  Dec.  14,  1678  ;  d.  at  Bath,  April  4, 1743. 
He  studied  first  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Lon- 
don, then  (1697-1700)  in  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe's 
academy,  and  then  for  three  years  at  Utrecht  and 
Leyden.  Returning  to  London  in  1704,  he  was 
chosen  assistant  pastor,  and  in  1706  full  pastor, 
of  the  Independent  Congregation  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  faithfully  served  them,  until,  a  few 
months  prior  to  his  death,  he  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  resign.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
works,  which  have  given  him  lasting  fame,  —  The 
History  of  New  England,  Containing  an  Impartial 
Account  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of 
the  Country  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1700,  London, 
1720,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1747),  but  chiefly  the  stand- 
ard History  of  the  Puritans,  or  IJrotestant  Non- 
conformists, from  the  Reformation  in  1517,  to  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  1732-38,  4  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1754, 
2  vols.),  Bath,  1793-97,  5  vols.  ;  edited  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Toulmins,  American  edition  edited  by 
J.  O.  Choules,  New  York,  1844,  2  vols. 

NEALE,  John  Mason,  was  the  only  son  of 
Cornelius  Neale,  a  clergyman  of  the  evangelical 
school,  and  something  of  a  poet.  He  was  b.  in 
London,  Jan.  24, 1818  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1840;  was  ordained  deacon, 
1841,  and  priest,  1842  ;  was  for  a  time  incumbent 
of  Crawley  in  Sussex,  and  from  May,  1846,  till 
his  death  (on  Aug.  6,  1866),  warden  of  Sackville 
College,  East  Grinstead.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was 
bestowed,  I  think,  by  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

He  belonged  to  the  most  advanced,  section  oi 
High-Churchmen  ;  and  his  outspoken  and  consist- 
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ent  championship  of  "  Catholic  "  views  won  him 
not  only  suspicion,  but  obloquy.  He  was  under 
the  inhibition  of  his  bishop  (Chichester)  for  four- 
teen years  :  in  1857  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  His 
preferment  and  income  were  of  the  humblest. 
But  his  zeal  and  industry  matched  his  great  and 
varied  talents.  "  His  life  was  divided,"  says  the 
Congregationalist  Josiah  Miller,  "  between  ex- 
cessive literary  toil  and  exhausting  labors  of  piety 
and  benevolence."  He  founded,  in  1856,  the  Sis- 
terhood of  St.  Margaret.  Desperately  unpopular 
for  a  time,  the  order  was  before  his  death  in  de- 
mand everywhere,  as  furnishing  the  best  nurses 
in  England. 

As  an  author  his  productiveness  has  few  paral- 
lels. A  full  list  of  his  books  is  impossible  within 
our  space :  those  esteemed  the  greatest  are  his 
History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  and  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  4  vols.,  1847-51,  and 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  from  Primitive  and 
Mediaeval  Writers,  1860  :  the  latter  was  left  incom- 
plete, and  was  continued  by  Dr.  Littledale.  We 
may  mention,  also,  his  Pleadings  for  the  Aged,  four 
series,  1850,  and  later ;  Hierologus,  or  the  Church 
Tourists  ;  Ecclesiological  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
Voices  from  the  East;  History  of  the  so-called  "  Jan- 
senist"  Church  of  Holland,  1858;  Sermons  for  Chil- 
dren, 1867  ;  The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  (a  posthu- 
mous fragment),  Lond.,  1873 ;  an  adaptation  of  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  1853.  This  last,  we  are  told,  caused 
some  controversy ;  but  so  did  every  thing  of  his, 
when  noted  by  others  than  the  comparatively  few 
who  received  his  principles.  He  had  strong  con- 
victions, and  the  full  courage  of  them :  in  his  own 
view  he  was  a  witness,  and  at  need  a  confessor, 
of  a  system  of  absolute  truth.  On  almost  every 
page  of  his  writings,  whether  prose  or  verse, 
learned  or  popular,  his  point  of  view  and  his  reso- 
lute purpose  are  apparent.  They  are  books  of 
faith  and  of  intention ;  he  could  not  and  would 
not  make  them  otherwise :  so  one  obvious  motive 
runs  through  them  all.  To  him  "religion  was 
the  solidest  of  all  realities,"  and  religion  and  the 
church  (as  he  understood  and  received  her)  were 
inseparably  one. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  his  won- 
derful stories  for  children  and  young  people ; 
though  they  were  written  for  bread,  and  necessa- 
rily aimed  to  entertain  the  reader.  Most  of  these 
have  an  historical  foundation ;  many  of  them  re- 
cite real  or  supposed  facts,  dealing  with  ancient  or 
obscure  trials  and  martyrdoms.  His  sympathies 
seem  rather  Roman  than  Protestant,  and  dubious 
legends  are  accepted  with  unquestioning  belief ; 
but  the  charm  of  style,  the  minute  knowledge  of 
distant  times  and  places,  the  vivid  realization,  the 
subdued  feeling,  at  once  profoundly  devout  and 
intensely  human,  form  a  combination  which  no 
other  English  popularizer  of  Christian  history  — 
if  we  except  single  works  of  Newman,  Manning, 
Kingsley,  and  Mrs.  Charles  —  has  approached. 
The  Farm  of  Aptonga,  The  Egyptian  Wanderers, 
The  Followers  of  the  Lord,  Lent  Legends,  Tales  of 
Christian  Heroism  and  Endurance,  The  Quay  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  some  others,  are  as  much  prized 
by  adult  as  by  infant  readers :  an  expurgated 
edition  of  these  (if  that  were  possible)  would 
form  such  an  array  of  Sunday-school  books  as  is 
often  sought  in  vain.  More  lengthy  and  less 
powerful,  but  yet  readable,  instructive,  and  edify- 


ing, are  Stories  of  the  Crusades,  1846,  and  Duche- 
nier,  or  the  Revolt  of  La  Vendee,  1848. 

As  a  poet,  Neale  eleven  times  gained  the  Sea- 
tonian  prize.  An  edition  of  his  Seatonian  Poems 
(1864)  was  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  bishop, 
after  their  reconciliation.  His  Songs  and  Ballads 
for  the  People,  for  Manufacturers,  etc.,  are  secular 
only  in  name.  But  his  greatest  services  have 
been  rendered,  and  his  widest  fame  won,  through 
his  hymns.  Here  he  worked  under  no  false  or 
limiting  conditions,  in  a  field  entirely  congenial. 
He  easily  leads  the  roll  of  those  churchmen,  who, 
within  living  memory,  have  revolutionized  Eng- 
lish hymnody ;  and  only  one  or  two  British  names 
of  the  present  century  can  be  doubtfully  ranked 
with  his. 

His  twenty  Hymns  for  the  Sick  (1843),  and 
eighty-six  Hymns  for  Children  (in  three  series, 
1844,  and  later)  include  some  gems  and  much 
useful  matter,  but  have  been  cast  into  the  shade 
by  his  translations.  Most  of  these  appeared  1851. 
The  Hymnal  Noted  is  chiefly  given  to  long  metres, 
which  seem  to  the  uninitiated  somewhat  dry  and 
formal;  yet  many,  even  of  these,  have  gained 
large  acceptance.  Mediceval  Hymns  and  Sequences 
(2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1S63)  afford  more  variety  and 
many  valuable  notes.  Among  the  most  precious 
of  these  is  Neale's  first  selection  from  the  famous 
Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  completed  1858. 
No  strains  have  been  more  thrilling  or  more  effec- 
tive than  these ;  and  their  cry  of  "  heavenly  home- 
sickness "  came  no  more  genuinely  from  the  heart 
of  the  Cluniac  monk  than  from  that  of  the  inhib- 
ited priest  at  East  Grinstead  :  feelings  like  these 
cannot  be  counterfeited,  nor  work  of  this  sort 
done  to  order. 

After  the  Rhythm  of  Bernard,  his  noblest  work 
is  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  1863.  There  he 
was  on  ground  familiar  to  him,  and  to  him  alone  ; 
and  the  mine  he  opened  yielded  treasures  indeed. 
Whatever  the  originals,  such  renderings  from  any 
language  into  English  as  some  of  these  (if  we 
except  John  Wesley's  free  paraphrases  from  the 
German)  had  not  been  known ;  nor  were  there 
many  original  sacred  lyrics  of  such  beauty  as 
Art  thou  Weary,  Safe  Home,  The  Day  is  past  and 
over.  Within  twenty  years,  more  or  less  of  these 
Greek  hymns,  like  others  from  the  same  busy 
brain  and  hand,  have  made  their  way  almost 
everywhere. 

Dr.  Neale  was  a  singular  compound  of  mediae- 
val (he  would  have  called  it  primitive)  doctrine 
and  devotion  with  modern  culture  and  English 
manliness.  He  was  the  sworn  foe  of  "  breadth  " 
and  "  liberalism ;  "  but  his  large  gifts  and  nature 
transcended  his  self-imposed  (or,  as  he  thought, 
God-imposed)  limits,  and  made  much  of  his  work 
catholic  in  the  sense  which  he  repudiated.  Those 
who  most  disliked  his  "  Romanizing  "  tendencies 
have  been  forced  to  admire  his  vast  industry,  his 
rigid  consistency,  his  patience  under  long  adver- 
sity, injustice,  and  neglect,  his  superiority  to  all 
questions  of  self-interest,  his  heroic  and  unflinch- 
ing faith.  His  tone  toward  "  sects  "  and  here- 
sies might  seem  full  of  arrogant  contempt ;  but, 
as  he  says  of  St.  Theodore  of  the  Studium,  there 
are  those  "  whom  the  world,  judging  from  a  su- 
perficial view  of  their  characters,  has  branded 
with  unbending  haughtiness  and  the  merest  for- 
mality in  religion,  while  their  most  secret  writ- 
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ings  show  them  to  have  been  clinging  to  the 
cross  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and  sorrow."  And 
many  who  have  little  sympathy  with  his  pecul- 
iar type  of  theology  and  ecclesiasticism  hold  his 
memory  in  affectionate  reverence  as  that  of  a 
great  hymn-writer,  a  great  scholar,  and  a  great 

saint.  FREDERIC  M.  BIRD. 

NEANDER,  Joachim,  a  distinguished  German 
hymn-writer  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrines  of  Labadie  (see  art.);  was 
b.  in  Bremen,  probably  in  1650 ;  d.  in  Bremen  in 
1680.  Untereyk,  who  was  at  that  time  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  movement  of  Labadie  (or  the 
pietism  of  the  Reformed  Church)  at  Bremen,  was 
the  subject  of  much  ridicule.  Neander,  who  was 
a  wild  youth,  sympathized  with  this  spirit,  but 
was  suddenly  converted  on  attending  one  of  Un- 
tereyks  services.  From  that  time  on,  he  was  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  pietistic  movement  of 
Germany.  After  studying  in  Heidelberg,  he  went 
to  Frankfurt,  where  he  met  Spener,  and  was 
called  to  Diisseldorf  as  preacher,  and  master  of 
the  Latin  School.  He  was  suspended  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  but 
re-instated  in  1677,  after  signing  a  document  dis- 
approving of  the  separatists  tendency  of  Laba- 
die's  movement.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
called  as  pastor  to  St.  Martini  Church,  Bremen. 
Neander  is  one  of  the  few  great  hymn-writers  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  (Tersteegen,  Hen- 
rietta of  Brandenburg,  Lampe,  etc.,  being  the 
others),  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Germany. 
He  wrote  seventy-one  hymns,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  A  und  O,  Joachim  Neandri  Glaub- 
und  Liebesiibung.,  etc.  They  were  taken  up  and 
sung  by  Spener  and  his  friends,  and  in  1698  sev- 
eral were  admitted  to  the  Darmstadt  Collection. 
Among  the  best  of  these  hymns  is  [the  so-called 
German  Te  Deum]  Lobe,  den  Hen-en,  den  mdchiigen 
Konig  der  Eliren  ("  Praise  to  Jehovah,  the  Almighty 
King  of  Creation  !  "),  etc.  They  are  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  thought,  and 
warmth  and  purity  of  expression.  Neander  was 
also  the  author  of  some  classic  tunes,  as  Wunder- 
barer  Konig;  Unser  Herrsclier,  unser  Konig,  etc. 
See  Iken  :  J.  Neander,  s.  Leben  u.  s.  Lieder,  Bre- 
men, 1880 ;  the  works  on  hymnology  of  Winter- 
feld  and  Koch  ;  [and  Catherine  Wixkworth  : 
The  Christian  Singers  of  Germany].       HERZOG. 

NEANDER,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  the  father 
of  modern  church  history,  was  of  Hebrew  descent, 
and,  before  his  transition  to  Christianity,  bore  the 
name  of  David  Mendel ;  b.  Jan.  17,  1789,  at  Got- 
tingen ;  d.  July  14, 1850,  in  Berlin.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  related  to  the  philosopher  Men- 
delssohn and  to  the  medical  counsellor  Stiegiitz 
in  Hanover.  Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  taken 
by  his  mother,  who  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  to  Hamburg,  which,  in  subsequent  years, 
he  regarded  as  his  home.  He  was  educated 
by  the  help  of  friends,  especially  Stiegiitz.  At 
the  gymnasium  at  Hamburg  he  was  especially 
interested  in  the  study  of  Plato,  which  prepared 
him  for  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  But  that 
which  determined  him  most  strongly  in  its  favor 
was  Schleiermacher's  Reden  ilber  die  Religion 
("Discourses  on  Religion").  On  Feb.  15,1806, 
David  Mendel  was  baptized,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Hamburg,  underthe  name  of  Neander 
(Sew-man).     The  state  of  his  mind  was  pictured 


in  an  essay  he  wrote  before  his  baptism,  and  gave 
to  pastor  Bossau.  It  was  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  various  stages  of  religious  development ;  and 
it  became  apparent  that  he  looked  at  Christianity 
from  an  ideal  stand-point,  rather  than  as  the  abso- 
lute truth.  But  that  his  baptism  was  a  washing 
of  regeneration,  a  renewal  of  the  whole  man,  is 
vouched  for  by  his  resolution  to  study  theology, 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  with  his  whole  heart.  Up 
to  the  spring  of  1806  he  had  been  intending  to 
study  law,  and  left  Hamburg  with  this  in  view. 
He  went  to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
came  especially  under  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher;  but  he  was  compelled,  by  the  commo- 
tions of  war,  to  exchange  it  for  Gottingen,  where 
Planck  was  then  teaching.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Wandsbeck  in  1807,  on  John  i.  1  sqq. 
On  his  return  to  the  university  from  a  visit  to 
Hamburg,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  put  Schleier- 
macher,  Schelling,  and  Fich'te  aside,  and  substi- 
tuted in  their  place  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Church  Fathers.  A  few  months  afterwards,  he 
laid  a  confession  before  his  friends,  binding  him- 
self to  the  study  of  church  history,  and  praying 
the  Lord  to  preserve  him  from  errors.  His  theo- 
logical course  over,  he  returned,  in  the  spring  of 
1809,  to  Hamburg,  where  he  taught  for  eighteen 
months,  preached  from  time  to  time,  continuing 
with  great  zeal  the  study  of  church  history.  In 
1811  he  habilitated  at  Heidelberg  with  the  disser- 
tation, Dejidei  gnoseosque  christ.  idea  et  ea,  qua  ad 
se  invicem  atque  ad  philosophiam  referantur,  ratione 
secundum  mentem  Clem.  Alex.  In  1812  he  was 
made  professor  extraordinary  at  the  university, 
and  the  same  year  issued  the  first  of  his  mono- 
graphs,—  Ueber  d.  Kaiser  Julianus  u.  s.  Zeitalter, 
Leipzig  [Eng.  trans.,  Julian  the  Apostate,  New 
York,  1850].  In  1813  he  was  called  to  Berlin  to 
labor  at  the  side  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and 
Marheineke,  where  he  lectured  on  church  history 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  with 
great  success,  and  continued  his  literary  labors.  In 
1813  appeared  the  monograph,  D.  heil  Bernhard 
u.  s.  Zeitalter ;  in  1818,  D.  genetische  Entwicklung 
d.  vornehmslen  gnostischen  Systeme ;  in  1822,  D.  heil. 
Chrysostomus  and  Denkwilrdigkeiten  aus  d.  Gesch. 
d.  Christenthums  u.  d.  chrisll.  Lebens  [Eng.  trans, 
by  Ryland  :  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages,  Lond.,  1852]  ;  and  finally, 
in  1825,  Anti-Gnostikus,  Geist  d.  Tertullianus  u. 
Einleil.  in  dessen  Schriften.  All  these  monographs 
were  a  preparation  for  the  main  work  of  his  life, 
—  Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  christ.  Religion  u.  Kirche  [Eng. 
trans,  by  Torrey  :  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,  12th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1882, 
6  vols.].  The  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  his 
Julian,  which  he  had  scruples  about  re-issuing 
in  its  previous  form,  decided  his  mind  to  under- 
take this  great  work.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1826 ;  and  the  work  was  continued  down  to 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  fifth  volume  appearing  in 
1845.  A  new  edition  of  the  earlier  volumes  ap- 
peared in  an  improved  form  after  1842.  Schnei- 
der prepared  an  additional  volume,  reaching  to 
the  Council  of  Basel  (1430),  from  Neander's  papers 
in  1852.  A  third  edition  of  the  entire  work  was 
published  in  4  volumes  in  1856,  with  a  compre- 
hensive preface  by  Ullmann.  Neander  also  pub- 
lished D.  Gesch.  d.  Pflanzung  u.  Leitung  d.  christl. 
Kirche  durch  d.  Apostel,  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1832 
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[Eng.  trans.,  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training 
of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,  by  Ryland, 
Edinburgh,  1812,  2  vols.,  revised  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
New  York,  1865],  and  Leben  Jesu,  Hamburg,  1837 
[Eng.  trans,  by  'John  McClintock,  D.D.,  and 
Blumenthal  :  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  New 
York,  1818],  to  write  which  he  was  incited  by  the 
conflict  with  Strauss. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Neander 
as  a  church  historian,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  views  which  had,  up  to  this 
time,  prevailed  amongst  church  historians.  The 
most  important  church  historian  of  that  time  was 
Planck,  and  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  pragmatic 
school.  The  views  of  this  school  prevailed  when 
Neander  began  his  great  work.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  higher  conceptions  of 
church  history  had  begun  to  be  expressed  by 
Schelling,  Marheineke,  and  Gieseler.  The  prag- 
matic school  only  looked  at  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine.  It  failed  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
historical  development.  It  lost  sight  of  objective 
forces  in  its  interest  in  individuals  whose  thinking 
and  plans  are  the  only  causes  of  all  changes.  Of 
higher  causes  it  knows  nothing.  It  substituted, 
in  the  place  of  the  fulness  of  a  living  develop- 
ment, its  own  poor  shallow  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity. Instead  of  devotion  to  events,  instead 
of  a  revelation  of  the  fulness  of  Christ's  life, 
church  history  was  turned  into  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures representing  human  follies  and  errors,  which 
the  historian  felt  free  to  condemn  or  to  ridicule. 

Neander  broke  through  the  rules  of  the  prag- 
matic school  in  his  very  first  work,  Julian,  when 
he  remarks  at  the  beginning,  "How  little  it  is 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  create  any  thing !  how 
little  one  can  achieve  in  a  conflict  with  Provi- 
dence, which  leads  and  forms,  according  to  its 
own  eternal  decree,  the  spirit  of  all  the  periods 
of  history ! "  He  substituted  for  psychological  arts 
the^rich  results  of  a  study  of  the  historical  sources ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  Neander  introduces  the  work  of  Julian 
into  the  progressive  development  of  the  church, 
to  become  aware  that  his  conception  of  history 
was  higher  than  the  superficial  conception  which 
regarded  him  merely  from  the  stand-point  of  an 
apostate,  or  surrounded  him  with  a  halo.  The 
general  principle  of  Meander's  method  is  seen  to 
even  better  advantage  in  his  monograph  on 
Bernard.  Author  and  subject  of  the  biography 
were  kindred  spirits;  and,  in  the  treatment  of 
Bernard's  career,  Neander  lays  bare  the  innermost 
principle  of  his  life,  and  derives  his  activity  from 
it.  In  his  Chrysostom,  the  most  elaborate  of  his 
biographies,  often  diffuse  and  defective  in  style 
—  and  style  was  his  weakest  point,  —  Neander 
displays  the  same  method. 

Neander's  conception  of  church  history  is  set 
forth  in  his  Introduction  to  his  great  work  in 
these  words,  "  We  look  upon  Christianity,  not  as 
a  system  born  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man's 
nature,  but  as  a  power  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  in  that  heaven  has  opened  itself  to 
a  hostile  world,  —  a  power  which  in  its  essence, 
as  well  as  in  its  origin,  is  exalted  high  above  all 
that  man  can  create  with  his  own  powers,  and 
which  was  designed  to  impart  to  him  new  life, 
and  transform  him  in  his  innermost  nature."  He 
regards    Christianity  as  a  force,  a  life,  and   not 


alone  as  a  dogma,  or  a  divine  power  which  has 
come  down  from  heaven.  In  his  view,  therefore, 
the  history  of  the  church  is  the  history  of  the 
process  of  the  interpenetration  of  man's  life  with 
the  divine  life ;  the  history  of  the  divine  life  of 
Christ  pervading  humanity.  He  constantly  recurs 
to  the  parable  of  the  leaven  to  illustrate  this 
process.  This  new  life  was  perfectly  manifested 
in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  and  becomes  concrete 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  whose  peculiarities  are 
not  destroyed,  but  transformed  and  glorified. 
Every  Christian,  therefore,  repeats  the  life  of 
Christ  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  In  no  one 
is  that  life  repeated  in  its  comprehensive  fulness. 
Each  only  presents  a  single  aspect  of  it.  Neander 
is  constantly  representing  the  one  life  of  Christ 
in  its  conflict  with  sin,  its  adoption  and  rejection 
of  worldly  principles  and  forces  in  the  various 
phases  of  rationalism  and  supranaturalism,  scho- 
lasticism and  mysticism,  speculative  and  practical 
effort.  To  this  general  conception  is  due  the 
edificatory  character  of  Neander's  History.  "  The 
understanding  of  history  presupposes  the  under- 
standing of  that  which  is  its  operating  principle." 
And  the  history  of  the  church,  being  a  represen- 
tation of  Christ's  life  as  it  pervades  mankind, 
can  be  understood  only  in  proportion  as  the  life 
of  Christ  is  known  by  experience.  The  history 
of  the  church  is  the  church's  consciousness  of 
its  own  life.  Pectus  est  quod  facit  theologum  ("  It 
is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian  ")  was 
Neander's  often-used  motto.  He  therefore  ex- 
pressly says,  that  it  was  his  purpose  from  the 
beginning  to  present  the  history  of  the  church  as 
a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Chris- 
tianity and  as  a  school  of  experience. 

One  of  Neander's  characteristics  as  an  historian 
is  his  talent  for  portraying  individual  traits  of 
character  and  life.  He  honored  the  individual  as 
no  other  historian  before  him,  and  brought  out 
the  objective  features  of  his  subject,  without  mix- 
ing in  his  own  subjective  thoughts  and  opinions. 
Closely  connected  with  this  talent  is  his  ability, 
w7hich  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  unveiling  the  Christian  element  in 
their  lives.  Hence  that  mildness  of  judgment 
which  Neander  displayed  side  by  side  with  an 
absolute  love  of  truth. 

The  objectivity  of  Neander's  portrayal  of  events 
and  persons  is  the  most  important  feature  of  his 
work.  But  here  we  are  brought  to  his  weakest 
point.  The  concrete  and  individual  are  relative- 
ly far  more  prominent  than  the  universal.  The 
body  consists  only  of  an  aggregation  of  separate  in- 
dividuals, but  the  aggregate  is  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. In  one  word,  Neander's  defect  is  a  fail- 
ure to  give  prominence  to  and  appreciate  the  church 
as  such.  Instead  of  the  church,  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  single  portraits  of  individuals  animated 
with  the  life  of  Christ.  The  biographical  element 
predominates.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  spir- 
itual life  of  his  characters,  and  has  depicted  with 
a  master's  hand  the  hidden  life  of  the  church ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  has  neglected  to  portray  its  all- 
conquering  power  over  the  world.  The  influence 
of  the  church  upon  the  formation  of  dogmatic 
beliefs,  upon  civil  law,  social  customs,  art,  and 
architecture,  he  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out. 
In  spite  of   the  variety  of   individual  character 
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and  experience,  the  history  of  the  church  in  his 
hands  does  not  present  an  harmonious  and  pro- 
gressive development.  It  is  an  endless  portrait- 
gallery.  Neander  has  given  us  a  commentary  of 
the  parable  of  the  leaven,  but  fails  to  give  a  com- 
mentary of  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed. 

Neander's  division  of  church  history  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  So  far  as  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  church  is  concerned,  it  falls  into  three  periods. 
The  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  is  the 
growth  of  a  priesthood,  —  a  fact  to  which  he  can- 
not call  attention  too  often ;  for  his  history  is  a 
history  of  the  universal  priesthood.  The  first 
period  is  a  period  of  pure  spiritual  religion ;  the 
second  is  characterized  by  a  re-inswathement  of 
Christianity  in  habiliments  like  to  those  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  third  is  marked  by  a  re- 
action, and  an  effort  of  Christian  liberty  to  re- 
assert itself. 

Neander's  personal  influence  in  the  classroom 
was  little  less  important  than,  if  not  quite  as  im- 
portant as,  his  literary  activity.  He  labored  in 
Berlin  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  his  exegetical 
lectures  he  pursued  a  practical  method.  This  he 
also  did  in  his  commentaries  [ExjJosition  of  First 
John,  the  Philippians,  and  James,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Coxant,  New  York,  1859].  He  also  lectured  on 
systematic  theology  (in  which  he  depended  too 
much  upon  Schleiermacher),  and,  after  Schleier- 
macher's  death,  on  ethics.  His  lectures  in  these 
two  branches  appeared  after  his  death,  in  the 
three  volumes,  Dogmengeschichte  [Eng.  trans,  by 
Ryland,  2  vols.,  London,  1858],  Katholizismus  u. 
Protestaniismus,  and  Geschichte  d.  Ethik. 

Neander's  personal  influence  upon  his  students 
was  also  very  great,  and  became  a  rich  blessing 
to  many.  He  presents  the  figure  of  a  man  of 
simple  and  childlike  spirit,  helpless  in  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life,  faithful  to  his  calling,  severe 
towards  himself,  and  temperate,  full  of  love  and 
gentleness  towards  others,  and  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly devoted  to  the  Lord.  But  he  could  be 
severe,  and  entered  a  protest  against  the  evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung  \_Evang.  Ch.  Journal,  Heng- 
stenberg's  organ],  and  opposed,  not  only  with 
great  firmness,  but  often  with  heat,  both  panthe- 
istic and  spiritualistic  speculations,  and  the  more 
rigid  wing  in  the  church  which  insisted  upon  a 
strict  system  of  doctrine.  His  activity  was  a 
benediction  to  thousands;  and,  amongst  those  who 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  faith  and  theology 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  he  has,  beyond 
dispute,  one  of  the  most  prominent  places,  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  if  we  look  at  practical  re- 
sults. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  Neander  had 
to  contend  against  a  feeble  constitution.  In  1847 
he  began  to  suffer  with  his  eyesight,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  continuing  his  History.  Attacked 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  lingered  only  a  few 
days  before  he  was  called  to  his  heavenly  home. 
During  his  sickness  he  continued  to  labor  on  his 
lectures ;  and  in  the  wanderings  of  his  mind  he 
was  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  continuance  of 
his  Church  History,  and  dictated  from  his  bed  an 
account  of  the  Friends  of  God.  He  asked  what 
time  it  was,  and,  on  receiving  a  reply,  said,  "  I  am 
weary,  I  will  now  go  to  sleep,  good-night,"  closed 
his  eyes,  and  passed  from  a  calm  sleep  to  the  land 
beyond.      The  court-preacher   Strauss   delivered 


the  funeral  address  at  the  house,  from  John  xxi. 
7,  "  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith  unto 
Peter,  It  is  the  Lord ;  "  and  this  single  word  de- 
scribes his  life  better  than  any  thing  else  could. 

[Neander  never  married,  and  lived  alone  with  a 
sister.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  Germany,  its  Universities, 
etc.,  thus  describes  his  personal  appearance:  — 

"  Think  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  slender  frame,  a 
homely  though  good-natured  and  benevolent  face, 
dark  and  strongly  Jewish  complexion,  deep-seated 
hut  sparkling  eyes,  overshadowed  with  an  unusually 
strong,  bushy  pair  of  eyebrows,  black  hair  flowing 
in  uncombed  profusion  over  the  forehead,  an  old- 
fashioned  coat,  a  white  cravat  carelessly  tied,  —  as 
often  behind  or  on  one  side  of  the  neck  as  in  front, 

—  a  shabby  hat  set  aslant,  jack-hoots  reaching  above 
the  knees,  —  think  of  him  either  sitting  at  home,  sur- 
rounded by  hooks  on  the  shelves,  the  table,  the  few 
chairs,  and  all  over  the  floor,  or  walking  Unter  den 
Linden  and  in  the  Thiergarten  of  Berlin,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  sister  Hannchen  or  a  faithful  student, 
his  eyes  shut,  or  looking  halfway  up  to  heaven,  talk- 
ing theology  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  fashion  of 
the  city,  and  presenting  altogether  a  most  singular 
contrast  to  the  teeming  life  around  him,  stared  at, 
smiled  at,  wondered  at,  yet  respectfully  greeted  by 
all  who  knew  him ;  or  finally  standing  on  the  ros- 
trum, playing  with  a  couple  of  goose-quills,  which 
his  amanuensis  had  always  to  provide,  constantly 
crossing  and  recrossing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  fre- 
quently sinking  his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow 
of  spittle,  and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on 
high,  especially  when  roused  to  polemic  zeal  against 
pantheism  and  dead  formalism,  at  times  fairly  threat- 
ening to  overturn  the  desk,  and  yet  all  the  while 
pouring  forth  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm, without  any  other  help  than  that  of  some 
illegible  notes,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  learning  and 
thought  from  the  deep  and  pure  fountain  of  the  inner 
life,  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity  of  the  outside,  at 
once  commanding  the  veneration  and  confidence  of 
every  hearer,  —  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Neander, 
the  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world 
of  this  nineteenth  century."] 

See  Dr.  Otto  Krabbe  :  August  Neander,  Ham- 
burg, 1852  ;  Hagenbach  :  Neander's  Verdienste 
um  d,.  Kirchengesch.,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kritiken, 
1851;  [Schaff:  Germany,  its  Universities,  etc., 
Philadelphia,  1857  ;  J.  L.  Jacobi  :  Erinnerungen 
an  August  Neander,  Halle,  1882].    G.  UHLHORN. 

NEAP'OLIS  (new  city),  a  town  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Philippi,  in  Northern  Greece,  contain- 
ing at  present  about  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  memorable  as  the  first  place  in  Europe  visited 
by  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  11) ;  and,  since  Neapolis  is  the 
port  of  Philippi,  he  probably  landed  there  on  his 
second  missionary  tour,  and  certainly  thence  em- 
barked for  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xx.  1,  6). 

NEBAIOTH.     See  Arabia,  p.  123. 

NE'BO  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  after  Bel, 
as  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians.  The 
Septuagint  has  Aayuv. —  Among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the 
name  reads  Nabu  or  Nabius.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  Babylonian  and  also  Assyrian  patronymics,  as, 
for  instance,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabu-kudarri-usur 
("  Nebo  protect  the  crown  "),  Nabopolassar,  Nabu- 
habal-usur  ("  Nebo  defend  the  son  "),  Xabonassar, 
Nabu-nasir  ("  Nebo  protect,"  etc.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  Chakkean  name  Samgarnebo,  Sumgur-Nabu 

—  "  be  gracious  Nebo  "  (Jer.  xxxix.  3) ;  and  per- 
haps the  name  Abednego  (Dan.  i.  7)  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Abed-Nebo.  The  signification  of  these 
patronymics  shows  that  Nebo  was  worshipped 
as  a  benevolent  deity;  and  their  great  number, 
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that  the  worship  was  quite  extensive.  In  the 
later  Babylonian  Empire,  all  the  kings,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  named  after  him  ;  while, 
out  of  fifty  names  of  Assyrian  kings,  only  two 
show  that  derivation.  The  character  of  the  deity 
is  further  proved  by  the  epithets  applied  to  him, 
—  "  he  who  reigns  over  the  hosts  of  the  heavens," 
"the  governor  of  the  world,"  "  the  god  of  science," 
etc.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Assyrian  nabu, 
which  means  "  to  speak,"  "  to  announce,"  is  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  nabi,  "  prophet,"  or,  more 
correctly,  "  messenger."  In  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  star-worship,  the  planet  Mercury  is  assigned 
to  Nebo ;  and  the  Greco-Roman  nations  have  not 
failed  to  recognize  in  Nebo  their  Hermes-Mercury, 
the  mediator  between  the  divine  and  human 
spheres.  He  was,  however,  a  younger  god,  son 
of  Merodach.  A  statue  of  him,  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C,  has  been  found  at  Nineveh.  — 
Among  the  Western  Shemites  and  the  Later  Meso- 
potamians.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were 
not  the  only  worshippers  of  Nebo.  His  name  is 
also  found  in  some  very  old  geographical  desig- 
nations in  Canaan.  Thus  Nebo  was  the  name 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  from  the 
top  of  which  Moses  looked  down  into  the  promised 
country  (Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  Near  the 
mountain,  stood  a  Moabitic  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii. 
3),  but  never  taken  possession  of.  There  was  also 
a  city  thus  named  in  Judaea  (Ez.  ii.  29).  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  Nebo  in  some  patro- 
nymics in  the  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  ancient  worship  of  that 
deity  among  the  Aramaeans,  as  the  name  might 
be  a  later  post-Christian  importation.  From 
Babylonia  the  worship  of  Nebo  spread  to  the 
neighboring  Armenia.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells 
us  that  King  Abgarus  was  a  worshipper  of  Nabok 
(Nebo),  and  introduced  his  worship  into  Edessa; 
and  to  this  worship  Jacob  of  Sarug  testifies  in 
his  speech  on  the  fall  of  the  idols.  Among  the 
Arabs  no  deity  of  the  name  of  Nebo  has  been 
found.  See  Chwolsohn  :  Die  Ssabier  und  der 
Ssabismus,  St.  Petersburg,  1856,  ii.  pp.  161  sqq.  ; 
Schrader:  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment, 1872,  pp.  272  sqq.  WOLF  BAUDISSIN. 

NE'BO  (prophet),  a  mountain,  of  the  range 
Abarim,  in  Moab,  from  which  Moses  surveyed  the 
promised  land,  and  whereon  he  died  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49,  xxxiv.  1-5).  It  was  rightly  located  by  Euse- 
bius  as  six  Roman  miles  (south-)  west  from 
Heshbon,  and  is  called  "  Nebbeh  "  by  the  Bedawin. 
From  its  summit,  one  can  in  clear  weather  see 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  eight  miles  away,  to 
Mount  Hermon,  —  in  short,  the  view  of  Moses. 
In  1875  Professor  Paine  maintained  the  identifi- 
cation of  Nebo  with  the  eastern  summit  of  this 
mountain  of  Moab,  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Jebel 
Xebba,"  and  Pisgah  with  a  projecting  western 
shoulder,  called  "  Siaghah."  See  Pisgah,  and 
art.  "Nebo,"  in  Riehm's  Handworterbuch  d.  bib. 
Altertums. 

NE'BO,  a  city  of  Moab  assigned  the  Reubenites 
(Num.  xxxii.  38),  identified  by  Professor  Paine 
with  a  ruin  about  a  mile  south  of  the  summit  of 
Mount  Nebo. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  (Babylon.,  Nabu-lcudurri- 
ussur,  "Nebo,  protect  the  crown,"  though  the  ex- 
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act  sense  is  disputed ;  Heb.,  llYSO-mnj  (Jer.  xlix. 
28,  K'thib ;  cf .  Ez.  ii.  1),  -lS«-)-|3in^,  and  "ISW-IJOJ, 
etc. ;  LXX.,  Napovxoiovooop),  third  of  the  name,  the 
most  famous  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  who  reigned 
B.C.  605-561,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  follows :  2  Kings  xxiv.  xxv.,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  passim;  Ez.  ii.  1,  v.  12,  14;  Neh.  vii.  6  ; 
Jer.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv.  pass., 
xxxy.  11,  xxxix.,  xliii.,  xlix.,  1.,  lii.  pass. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.,  xxix.,  xxx. pass. ;  Dan.  i.-r.pass. ;  cf.  Tob. 
xiv.  15;  Judith,  pass. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  son  of  Nabopolassar,  who, 
in  combination  with  the  Medes,  had  effected  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  B.C.  606  (?)  and  appears 
first  as  his  father's  co-regent  and  general.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  headed  an  army  against  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  possibly  in  ignorance  of  the 
(impending  or  accomplished)  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  power  "went  up  against  the  King  of 
Assyria  to  the  River  Euphrates  "  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29 ;  but  on  the  movements  of  the  Egyptian  king 
see  Necho).  In  a  decisive  battle  near  Carchemish 
(Djirbds),  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Middle 
Euphrates,  Necho  was  utterly  defeated  and  put 
to  flight  in  the  year  B.C.  605  (or  606?).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  proceeding  to  follow  up  this  vic- 
tory by  establishing  Babylonian  authority  over 
the  lands  which  Necho  had  traversed  on  his  way 
to  the  Euphrates  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  7) ;  and  the 
subjection  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  cf .  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9,  29)  may  have  been  accomplished  at  this 
time.  But  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nabopolas- 
sar called  his  son  back  to  Babylon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  throne  to  himself.  A  part 
of  his  army,  left  behind  in  the  "  West  Land," 
may  be  represented  by  the  "Chaldees,"  who  figure 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  2)  among  the  assailants  of  Jehoia- 
kim, when,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  revolted. 
(But  see  Jehoiakim.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  again  appeared  in 
Palestine,  Jehoiachin  had  succeeded  his  father 
Jehoiakim  ;  and  he  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  the 
invader.  Jehoiachin  and  the  flower  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  the  tem- 
ple and  the  king's  palace  were  plundered  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10-16;  cf.  Dan.  i.  1,  2).  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  Jehoiachins  uncle,  Mattaniah,  on  the  throne, 
changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17). 
(See  Jehoiachin,  Zedekiah.)  After  eight  years, 
Zedekiah  revolted  :  in  his  ninth  year  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar's seventeenth),  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  the  siege  lasted  a  year  and 
a  half  (2  Kings  xxv.  1  ff),  with  an  interruption 
caused  by  the  approach  of  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  5  ff. ;  cf.  xliv.  30),  who,  however,  failed 
to  make  a  permanent  diversion,  much  more  to 
drive  back  the  Babylonians.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah 's  reign  (B.C.  586),  famine  and  the 
superior  force  of  the  besiegers  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah,  attempting  to  es- 
cape, was  made  prisoner ;  and  at  Riblah,  the  head- 
quarters of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  forced  to  see 
his  sons  killed,  and  then  to  lose  his  own  sight. 
He  was  himself  carried  thence  to  Babylon.  Nebu- 
zaradan,  the  Babylonian  general,  completed  the 
plunder  of  temple  and  city,  of  which  a  beginning 
had  been  made  when  Jehoiachin  surrendered, 
destroyed  them  with  fire,  and  carried  away  all  the 
inhabitants,  except  some  "of  the  poor  of  the 
land"  (2  Kings  xxv.  12).     Over  this  feeble  rem- 
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nant  a  certain  Gedaliah  was  appointed  governor. 
His  assassination,  two  months  later,  instead  of 
securing  new  independence  for  Judah,  was  fol- 
lowed by  dread  of  Babylonian  vengeance,  which 
led  to  the  flight  toward  Egypt  of  those  who 
were  left  in  the  land. 

Having  thus  wiped  out  all  semblance  of  in- 
dependent power  in  Palestine,  Nebuchadnezzar 
turned  his  attention  northward,  and  began  vigor- 
ous operations  against  Tyre.  The  siege  of  that 
city  occupied  thirteen  years.  Ezek.  xxix.  IS 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  wholly  success- 
ful. But  Nebuchadnezzar  must,  by  force  of  arms 
or  treaty,  have  secured  himself  from  molestation 
in  this  quarter  before  venturing  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt;  and  we  know  that  he  gained  a 
foothold  in  Cyprus.  His  name  was  doubtless 
known  and  feared  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies. 
In  his  thirty-third  year  (?) — it  seems  to  have  been 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Ezekiel's  exile,  Ezek.  xxix. 
17  (B.C.  572)  — he  entered  Egypt,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  where  he  was 
at  length  repelled  by  Hophra  (see  Wiedemann  : 
JEgypische  Zeitschrift,  1878,  pp.  2  ff.,  87  ff. ;  and 
cf .  Ezek.  xxix.  10,  20)  ;  and  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year  (B.C.  568)  a  second  expedition  occurred,  this 
time  against  a  king  who  is  probably  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Amasis.  Amasis  was  apparently  first 
a  co-regent  with  Hophra,  and  then  his  successor. 
(See  Wiedemann :  ib. ;  Schrader :  JEgypt.  Zeit- 
schrift, 1879,  pp.  45  if.  ;  Pinches :  Trans.  Soc. 
Bib.  Arch.,  vii.  2,  1881,  pp.  210  ff.)  This  second 
Egyptian  campaign  is  the  only  one  of  which  a 
record  has  thus  far  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

There  must  have  been  many  other  important 
expeditions  of  which  we  have  no  information  as 
yet.  To  Nebuchadnezzar  is  undoubtedly  due  the 
credit  of  firmly  establishing  and  greatly  extend- 
ing the  dominion  which  Nabopolassar  had  secured. 
He  was  the  most  formidable  and  successful  mon- 
arch who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  up  to 
the  time  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Persians. 

We  are  better  informed  about  the  details  of 
his  occupations  at  home.  Numerous  inscriptions 
tell  us  of  his  devotion  to  the  gods  (cf.  Dan.  iii.  1 
ff.),  particularly  Bel-Merodach  (see  Merodach), 
and  are  largely  occupied  with  an  account  of  his 
restoration  and  building  of  temples.  Among  the 
most  famous  are  those  of  Nebo  (called  Ezida)  in 
Borsippa,  and  of  Bel-Merodach  (called  Esaggii) 
in  Babylon;  but,  besides  these,  traces  of  his  work 
were  left  in  Sippara,  Cutha,  etc.  The  fondness 
for  building  here  evidenced  appeared  also  in  the 
construction  of  a  splendid  palace,  of  strong  city 
walls  and  citadels,  enclosing  and  protecting  a  vast 
area,  probably  also  the  so-called  "  Median  Wall," 
stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
Terraced  gardens,  and  a  system  of  canals  and 
reservoirs  for  irrigation,  are  also  attributed  to 
him.  Of  Nebuchadnezzar's  insanity,  and  the 
events  which  preceded  it,  we  have  no  account 
except  from  the  Book  of  Daniel.     (See  Daxiel.) 

Lit.  —  G.  Rawlinson  :.  Five  Great  Monarchies 
of  Ancient  Eastern  World,  4th  ed.,  London,  1879, 
New  York,  1880;  M.  Duxcker:  Geschichle  des 
Allerthums,  5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1878-81 ;  Eng.  trans, 
by  E.  Abbott,  London,  1878-82  ;  E.  Schrader  : 
Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte  Testament,  2d  ed., 
Giessen,  1883.  fkajSTCIS  brown. 


NEBUZAR-A'DAN  (Bab., Nabu-zir-iddina, "Nebo 
gave  seed"),  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  conquered  Jerusalem  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  having  taken  a 
part  of  the  city  a  month  previously.  After  the 
occupation  he  fired  the  temple,  whose  treasures 
he  sent  to  Babylon,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  houses,  and  carried  away  the  inhabit- 
ants as  prisoners.  Five  years  later  on  he  carried 
away  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  more  Hebrews. 
As  the  Chaldseans  were  besieging  Tyre,  and 
waged  war  against  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
they  were  easily  suspected  of  conspiracy,  or  per- 
haps they  actually  had  conspired  (2  Kings  xxv.  8 
sqq.  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9  sqq.,  xl.  1  sqq.)    ruetschi. 

NECESSITY,  MORAL,  is  "that  without  which 
the  effect  cannot  well  be,  although,  absolutely 
speaking,  it  may.  A  man  who  is  lame  is  under 
a  moral  necessity  to  use  some  help,  but  absolute- 
ly he  may  not.  The  phrase  '  moral  necessity '  is 
used  variously.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  necessity 
of  moral  obligation.  Sometimes,  by  moral  ne- 
cessity, is  meant  that  sure  connection  of  things 
that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible  certainty.  In 
this  sense  it  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high 
degree  of  probability  which  is  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  satisfy  mankind  in  their  conduct  and  behavior 
in  the  world.  Sometimes,  by  moral  necessity,  is 
meant  that  necessity  of  connection  and  conse- 
quence which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as 
the  strength  of  inclination  or  motives,  and  the 
connection  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between 
them  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions."  — 
Fleming  :  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  ed.  C.  P 
Krauth,  Philadelphia,  1860,  pp.  342,  343. 

NE'CHO  (called  in  the  Bible  V),  or  D3.3 ;  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  Neku:  in  the  Septuagint, 
Nexail)  ■  by  Herodotus,  Nc/cwf)  was  a  son  of  Psam- 
metichus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  from  609 
to  595  B.C.  He  sent  out  an  expedition  of  Phoe- 
nician sailors,  who  successfully  circumnavigated 
Africa  in  three  years.  He  also  continued  his 
father's  work  on  the  great  canal,  but  gave  it  up 
without  completing  it,  probably  on  account  of  his 
campaign  against  Assyria.  With  a  great  army  he 
landed  in  Syria,  and  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo, 
608  B.C.,  but  was  himself  completely  routed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish,  605  B.C. ;  and  in 
597  B.C.  the  Egyptians  were  again  completely 
driven  out  of  Asia.  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  29  sqq., 
xxiv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-xxxvi.  4;  Jer.  xxii. 
10,  xv.  7  ;  xlvi. ;  Josephus  :  Ant.,  10,  5  ;  Herodo- 
tus, 2,  158;  4,  42  ;  Diodorus,  1,  33.     ruetschi. 

NECKHAM  (NECHAM,  NECKAM,  NEQUAM), 
Alexander,  or,  from  his  birthplace,  Alexander  of 
Sancto  Albano;  b.  at  St.  Albans,  1157;  d.  at 
Cirencester,  1217.  He  was  foster-brother  to 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  being  born  on  the  same 
day.  He  was  master  of  Dunstable  School,  and 
in  1180  professor  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
became  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  abbot  of  Ciren- 
cester. He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  one 
of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age,  and  author, 
among  many  others,  of  two  curious  productions, 
—  De  naturis  rerum  (of  no  scientific  value,  but 
interesting  for  the  information  it  conveys),  and 
De  laudibus  divince  sapiential.  These  two  were 
edited  by  the  famous  antiquary,  Thomas  Wright, 
London,  1863. 
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NECROLOGIUM  (NECROLOGY),  also  called 
obitarium,  obituarium,  calendarium,  etc.,  was  the 
name  of  a  book  kept,  in  imitation  of  the  original 
diptychs  of  the  church,  in  all  religious  houses, 
and  containing  the  names  of  those  dead  for  whom 
prayers  should  be  made,  —  members  of  the  house, 
its  benefactors,  members  of  houses  with  which  a 
compact  for  mutual  intercession  had  been  made, 
etc. 

NECROMANCY  (from  the  Greek  vsKpo/iavreia, 
"  divination  by  means  of  the  dead ")  was  exer- 
cised under  two  different  forms,  —  the  one  consist- 
ing in  examining  the  viscera  of  one  newly  dead 
or  slain,  in  order  to  draw  out  omens ;  and  the  other, 
in  raising  the  soul  of  one  departed,  in  order  to 
obtain  direct  information  concerning  the  future. 
Eusebius,  in  his  Vita  Constantini  (1,  36),  says  of 
Maxentius,  that  he  opened  the  wombs  of  pregnant 
women,  and  searched  the  viscera  of  newly-born 
infants.  Similar  stories  are  told  about  Valerian, 
and  even  about  Julian.  The  second  method,  the 
raising  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  was  of  course 
the  much  more  frequently  used,  and  is  often 
spoken  of  by  Justin,  Clemens  Romanus,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  others.  After  the  sixth  century  the 
word  began  to  be  used  in  a  vague  sense  of  all 
exercise  of  pretended  supernatural  powers. 

NECTARIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
the  successor  of  Gregory  Xazianzen,  and  the 
predecessor  of  Chrysostom.  Immediately  after 
the  Council  of  381  had  been  called,  Gregory 
Xazianzen  retired,  and  the  see  of  Constantinople 
became  vacant.  Nectarius,  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
and  at  that  time  a  very  old  man,  lived  in  Con- 
stantinople as  a  senator,  but  was  just  about  to 
return  home.  Before  departing,  however,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Diodorus,  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was 
present  in  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  the  bishop  became  so  impressed  by  the 
venerable  old  senator,  that  he  put  his  name  on  the 
list  of  candidates  for  the  vacant  see.  The  emper- 
or's choice  fell  upon  the  senator,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  bishops,  who  had  never  before  heard 
his  name,  but  soon  learned  that  he  was  not  an 
ecclesiastic,  nay,  even  not  baptized ;  and  Xectarius 
was  soon  after  installed  as  patriarch  of  the 
metropolis.  His  participation  in  the  transactions 
of  the  council  was  liberal  and  moderate,  but  his 
most  important  official  act  was  the  abolishment 
of  the  presbyter  pcenitentiarius.  Since  the  Xova- 
tian  troubles,  the  Greek  Church  had  appointed 
a  special  penitential  priest,  who  received  the 
confession  of  such  as  fell  into  heavy  sins  after 
baptism.  Of  course,  the  confession  was  secret: 
but  it  happened,  now  and  then,  that  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional  leaked  out ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  such  a  scandal,  Xectarius  abolished 
the  office,  390  or  391.  A  Homilia  in  Theodorum 
martyrem,  first  printed  among  the  works  of  Chrys- 
ostom (Paris,  1554),  is  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  G-ASS. 

NECTARIUS,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  1660-72, 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  had  studied  in  Athens 
under  Theophilus  Korydales.  He  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Dositheus,  and  belonged,  like 
him,  to  the  strictly  orthodox  party.  He  accom- 
panied the  first  edition  of  the  confession  of 
-Mogilas  with  a  commendatory  preface,  1662,  and 
issued  afterwards  a  very  energetic  declaration 
against  Rome.     Among  the  Roman  emissaries  in 


Palestine  who  labored  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
join  the  Roman  Church,  was  a  Franciscan  monk, 
Peter,  who  published  five  theses  in  defence  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  Against  those  theses  Xecta- 
rius published  his  Karu  rf/c  upxve  tov  Hanml,  which 
became  very  celebrated.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Jassy,  1682,  afterwards  in  London,  1702.     gass. 

NEEDHAM,  John,  was  a  Baptist  pastor  at 
Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  and,  from  1746,  in  Bristol. 
He  was  .living  in  1787.  He  published  in  1768 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  hymns,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  largely  used  ;  nineteen  being- 
included  by  Rippon,  1787,  and  twenty-four  by 
Dobell,  1806.  They  are  moderate  in  doctrine  and 
in  talent,  and  of  late  years  have  been  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  employed  by  the  Unita- 
rian denomination.  F.  M.  bird. 

NEEDLEWORK.     See  Clothing,  Vestments. 

NEFF,  Felix,  b.  at  Geneva,  Oct.  8,  1798;  d. 
there  April  12, 1829  ;  entered,  when  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  upon  a  military  career  as  a  soldier 
in  the  garrison  of  his  native  city,  but  was  after- 
wards reached  by  the  religious  revival,  which  at 
that  time  took  place  in  the  city,  and  became  him- 
self a  revival  preacher  among  his  comrades.  In 
1819  he  renounced  his  position  in  the  army;  and 
May  19,  1823,  he  was  ordained  in  Mr.  Clayton's 
chapel,  in  the  Poultry,  London.  After  laboring  for 
some  time  at  Mens,  he  settled  in  the  lonesome  val- 
leys of  the  Queras  and  Freissiniere  in  the  Hautes- 
Alps.  Some  remnants  of  the  Waldenses  had  at  one 
time  sought  refuge  there,  but  they  had  utterly 
degenerated.  Xot  only  had  fights  and  drunken- 
ness taken  the  place  of  the  hymns  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  they  had  even  forgotten  the  commonest 
arts,  and  sunk  into  barbarism.  The  work  which 
lay  before  Xeff  in  that  place  was  almost  over- 
whelming. He  performed  it,  however,  though  it 
cost  him  his  life.  When  in  1827,  he  returned, 
dying,  to  Geneva,  the  settlements  in  the  far-off 
valleys  were  converted  and  flourishing.  See 
Golly:  Memoirs  of  Neff,  London,  1832;  A.  Bost: 
Lettres  de  Felix  Neff,  Geneva,  1842,  2  vols.,  and 
Vie  de  Felix  Neff,  Toulouse,  1860. 

NEGRI,  Francesco,  b.  at  Bassano,  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  in  1500 ;  d.  at  Chiavenna,  in  the 
Grisons,  after  1559  ;  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
but  left  it  again  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; joined  Zwingli,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  Conference  of  Marburg,  1529  ;  was  present 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  1530  ;  and  settled  finally 
at  Chiavenna  as  a  school-teacher.  He  published 
several  books  of  philological  interest,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  curious  allegorical  drama,  Tragcedia 
de  libero  arbitrio,  Geneva,  1546,  translated  into 
French  in  1559,  La  tragedie  du  roi  Franc- Arbiire. 

NEGRO  EVANGELIZATION  AND  EDUCA- 
TION IN  AMERICA.  I.  The  Evangelization 
of  the  negroes  began,  both  at  the  Xorth  and 
South,  at  an  early  date.  Their  warm  natures  — 
full  of  hope,  faith,  and  love  —  presented  a  fruit- 
ful soil  for  religious  truth;  and  in  spite  of  the 
wrong  and  cruelty  of  slavery,  and  of  its  denial  of 
education,  much 'was  done  in  giving  them  oral 
religious  instruction.  The  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  in  America  in  1766 ;  and  in  1800  it  re- 
ported an  aggregate  colored  membership  of  13,450, 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  white  churches.  To 
prosecute  this  work  among  the  slaves  demanded 
the  heroism  of  an  apostle.      Slaveholders  were 
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exceedingly  jealous  of  any  influence  among  their 
negroes.  The  first  regular  Methodist  mission 
among  the  colored  people  was  established  in  1829, 
in  South  Carolina.  The  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Capers  was  its  superintendent.  The  re- 
sult of  the  year's  labor  was  two  missions,  with  417 
church-members.  The  second  year  their  mem- 
bership was  more  than  doubled.  Before  the  war 
these  stations  had  increased  to  26,  with  32  preach- 
ers, and  a  colored  membership  of  11,546.  But 
the  work  was  not  confined  to  South  Carolina : 
every  conference  in  the  South  had  its  colored 
missions.  In  the  Mississippi  Conference  fully 
one-third  of  the  effective  ministry  were  employed 
exclusively  on  the  colored  missions ;  while  every 
pastor  on  circuit,  station,  or  white  mission,  had 
a  colored  membership  to  whom  he  gave  regu- 
lar pastoral  attention.  Galleries  were  made  in 
the  churches,  where  the  negroes  sat  during  public 
services  for  the  whites  :  in  addition,  every  Sunday 
afternoon  they  had  special  services,  filling  the 
body  of  the  churches  in  many  places.  In  1844 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  was  divided ;  and 
in  1860  the  colored  membership  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South  had  reached  207,766. 
In  1870  the  colored  members  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South  were  by  mutual  agreement 
set  apart  in  a  separate  organization,  styled  "  The 
Colored  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,"  which  in 
1882  had  a  membership  of  125,000.  The  Afri- 
can Methodist-Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1816,  and  reports  a  membership 
of  391,044  in  1880.  The  Zion  African  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  was  formed  in  New- York  City 
in  1819,  and  now  has  300,000  members. 

The  Baptists,  at  least  two  generations  before  the 
civil  war,  had  given  attention  to  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  slaves.  In  1801  the  Charleston  Bap- 
tist Association  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an 
amendment  of  the  law  passed  the  preceding  year, 
imposing  restrictions  on  religious  meetings,  so  far 
as  it  respects  persons  of  color,  and  renewed  it  the 
next  year  with  a  degree  of  success.  Pastors  of 
white  Baptist  churches,  some  of  the  most  eminent, 
labored  faithfully  among  these  people  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  slaves  of  persons  identified  with  Baptist 
churches  sat  with  their  masters  in  the  same  house 
of  worship,  occupying  the  rear  seats  or  the  galle- 
ries, heard  the  same  sermon,  were  received  into 
membership  by  baptism  upon  evidence  of  conver- 
sion, and  were  admitted  to  the  same,  table  of  the 
Lord.  In  these  churches  the  colored  members 
had  no  voice  in  the  government,  or  in  cases  of 
discipline,  except  those  cases  relating  to  their 
own  race,  when  they  voted  with  the  whites.  In 
the  sparse  settlements,  on  large  plantations,  and 
in  the  smaller  towns,  this  mixed  church-member- 
ship prevailed.  Planters  frequently  paid  liberally 
toward  the  support  of  ministers  who  gave  their 
chief  attention  to  the  evangelization  of  the  blacks. 
In  the  cities,  as  converts  multiplied,  and  single 
church-edifices  became  too  small  to  accommodate 
both  whites  and  blacks,  separate  churches  for  the 
latter  were  organized.  To  some  of  these,  white 
pastors  ministered,  but  more  frequently  pastors 
from  their  own  members.  The  church-property 
was  held  by  white  trustees  ;  but  in  their  spiritual 
matters  these  churches  were  independent,  though 
taking  counsel  of  their  white  brethren  in  licens- 
ing and  ordaining  their  preachers.     They  elected 


their  own  officers,  administered  the  ordinances, 
conducted  their  own  discipline.  That  the  reli- 
gious effort  thus  put  forth  was  successful,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that,  in  1850,  the  colored  Bap- 
tists of  the  country,  so  far  as  reported,  numbered 
89,695 ;  South  Carolina  having  14,991,  Georgia 
16,552,  and  Virginia  35,546.  In  1880  their  num- 
bers are  estimated  variously  at  from  400,000  to 
500,000. 

The  Presbyterians,  in  like  manner,  took  an  early 
interest  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
The  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
1787  recommended  "  to  all  the  members  belong- 
ing to  their  communion  to  give  those  persons  who 
are  at  present  held  in  servitude  such  good  educa- 
tion as  may  prepare  them  for  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom."  This  action  was  sanctioned  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1793.  In  1815  the  As- 
sembly urged  upon  the  Presbyterians  ' '  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  secure,  at  least  to  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  slaves  within  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  a  religious  education."  In  1825  the 
Assembly  notice  "  with  pleasure  the  enlightened 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  and  evangelization  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  and  free  people  of  color,"  and  "  especially 
commend  the  prudence  and  zeal  combined  in  this 
work  of  mercy  by  the  presbyteries  of  Charleston, 
Union,  Georgia,  Concord,  South  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi."  It  adds,  ' '  No  more  honored  name 
can  be  conferred  on  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  that  of  an  apostle  to  the  American  slaves." 
In  1839  one  minister  in  Georgia  is  reported  as 
devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  settled  pastors  and  stated 
supplies,  preach  as  often  as  once  a  week  to  them. 
Similar  reports  are  subsequently  made  from  other 
portions  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  colored 
people.  In  the  houses  of  worship  of  the  whites, 
provision  was  made  for  the  blacks,  where  they 
might  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  Ser- 
vices were  held  for  them  on  the  plantations,  and 
it  was  the  custom  to  have  household  servants  at 
family  prayers.  On  large  plantations  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  Christian  masters  to  employ  a 
minister  to  preach  statedly  to  their  slaves.  The 
colored  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1860  numbered  13,837 

The  English  bishops  who  had  charge  of  the 
missions  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in 
the  American  Colonies  showed  a  warm  interest 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  In 
1724  a  list  of  inquiries  was  sent  to  the  missiona- 
ries in  the  Colonies,  asking,  "Are  there  any  infi- 
dels, bond  or  free,  within  your  parish?  and  what 
means  are  used  for  their  conversion  ?  "  The 
answers  from  Virginia  to  this  question  are  vari- 
ous, but  show,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
masters  favored  the  instruction  of  their  slaves ; 
and  the  missionaries  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
instruct,  and,  when  proper,  to  baptize,  and  admit 
them  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Few  baptisms,  how- 
ever, are  reported. 

The  Friends  everywhere  sought  the  overthrow 
of  slavery ;  and,  though  it  found  a  place  among 
them  for  a  time,  it  was  at  length  ruled  out.  But 
this  body  of  Christian  people  always  endeavored 
to  instruct  the  negroes,  who  found  them  to  be 
friends  indeed,  wherever  located,  whether  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  the  South. 
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The  Roman  Catholics,  who  settled  Maryland, 
made  early  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  churches.  Bishop  English 
of  South  Carolina  began  operations  among  the 
negroes  of  his  diocese  in  1820.  A  school  for 
free  colored  girls  and  the  instruction  of  female 
slaves  was  begun  about  1830.  A  colored  sister- 
hood has  existed  in  Baltimore  since  1829,  and  the 
Jesuits  have  taught  the  Catechism  at  Frederick 
since  1840.  In  1871  an  enterprise  was  begun  for 
the  conversion  of  the  colored  population  in  Amer- 
ica through  the  agency  of  an  English  training- 
school.  The  report  of  1877  shows  that  it  has  had 
42  students,  and  in  1878  returns  33  students  and 
6  lay- brothers.  Three  students  from  this  school 
have  been  laboring  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
report  196  baptisms.  The  Catholic  Directory  of 
1882  reports  one  colored  church  in  Baltimore,  one 
in  St.  Louis,  two  in  Charleston,  and  two  in  Florida. 

The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  1863  gave 
a  strong  impulse  in  the  North  to  efforts  for  their 
evangelization.  The  barriers  were  broken  down, 
and  the  call  was  urgent.  The  four  millions  of 
emancipated  slaves  were,  it  is  true,  far  in  advance, 
religiously,  of  their  heathen  ancestors  when  torn 
from  Africa.  Their  churches  and  preachers  were 
numerous,  and  the  piety  of  the  people  themselves 
was  in  many  cases  deep  and  genuine.  But  there 
were  heavy  drawbacks.  At  the  opening  of  the 
war,  only  about  one-eighth  of  their  number  were 
actually  church-members.  The  instruction  they 
had  received  from  the  white  ministers  was  only 
oral,  and  that  which  came  from  preachers  of  their 
own  race  (and  that  was  the  main  source)  was 
from  men  usually  illiterate,  and  often  immoral. 
The  slaves  themselves  had  come  forth  from  bond- 
age in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  the  white  mas- 
ters had  become  too  impoverished  by  the  war  to 
render  much  assistance.  The  call  to  the  North 
was  the  voice  both  of  piety  and  of  patriotism. 

Since  emancipation,  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  (North)  has  entered  more  extensively  than 
any  other  denomination  into  the  work  of  organ- 
izing these  people  into  churches  under  its  care. 
The  colored  membership  of  that  church  now 
(1882)  numbers  193,750.  The  Baptist  Church 
(North)  has  devoted  itself  mainly  to  educational 
work  among  the  freedmen,  and  hence  its  efforts 
in  distinctively  church-work  have  been  small.  It 
now  reports  only  21  ministers  and  2,219  church- 
members.  The  Presbyterians  (North)  have  done 
a  larger  church-work,  reporting  168  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  12,456.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  represented  by  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  having  few  adherents  among  the 
blacks  before  emancipation,  aim  to  gather  churches 
around  the  schools  of  the  Association.  They  have 
83  churches,  with  5,641  members.  The  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  reports  26  missionaries  (white 
and  colored)  and  3  lay-readers  among  the  colored 
people  in  the  South. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  (1882)  a  total 
membership  in  the  colored  churches  of  this  coun- 
try of  more  than  1,000,000. 

II.  The  Education  of  the  negro  after  emanci- 
pation had  to  be  commenced  almost  from  the 
foundation.  In  the  early  colonial  days,  education 
was  not  rigidly  forbidden,  and  many  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  letters ;  while  a  few,  like  Banneker 
the  mathematician,  and  Phillis  Wheatley  the  poet- 


ess, rose  to  distinction.  But,  as  the  slaves  became 
numerous  and  the  slave-power  more  dominant, 
almost  every  Southern  State  adopted  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  education  of  the  negroes,  under 
severe  penalties ;  and,  where  no  such  laws  existed, 
public  sentiment  was  exacting  in  forbidding  their 
education.  The  emancipated  slaves,  therefore, 
came  into  freedom,  as  a  mass,  wholly  illiterate. 
After  emancipation  (1863),  the  first  appropriation 
of  public  funds  for  their  education  was  made  by 
the  National  Government,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  for  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Aban- 
doned Lands,  in  1865.  The  Bureau  closed  in  1870, 
and  during  its  existence  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  freedmen  $5,262,511,  which  was  employed 
largely  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  on  lands 
owned  by  benevolent  societies  or  by  the  colored 
people  themselves,  in  the  rental  of  buildings,  in 
paying  the  transportation  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
founding  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  July  1,  1870,  the 
enrolment  in  colored  schools  of  all  classes  —  in- 
cluding those  supported  by  the  government,  the 
benevolent  societies,  and  individuals  —  is  esti- 
mated at  247,333  scholars. 

The  former  slave  States,  in  the  period  of  re- 
construction after  the  war,  made  ample  provision, 
in  their  remodelled  constitutions  and  laws,  for 
popular  education;  all  the  States,  except  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  guaranteeing  equal 
school  privileges  to  all  children,  irrespective  of 
race.  But  the  want  of  funds,  existing  prejudices, 
and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  civil  war,  pre- 
vented satisfactory  results.  Yet  good  progress 
was  made.  The  enrolment  of  colored  schools  of 
all  grades,  in  1880,  supported  by  the  States  and 
the  religious  societies,  numbers  800,113  pupils. 
Towards  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  the 
Southern  States  (except  Delaware  and  Maryland) 
paid,  in  1880,  $2,370,629.  Delaware  and  Ken- 
tucky appropriate  the  tax  collected  from  the 
colored  citizens.  In  the  latter  State  it  amounted, 
in  1880,  to  only  forty-eight  cents  for  each  colored 
child.  Maryland  makes  a  biennial  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  For  the  higher  education 
of  the  negroes,  Maryland  appropriates  annually 
$2,000;  Virginia,  $10,000;  South  Carolina,  §7,000; 
Georgia,  $8,000 ;  Mississippi,  $10,000 ;  Louisiana, 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  ;  and  Missouri,  $5,000. 

But  the  earliest  schools  for  the  freedmen  were 
established  by  the  benevolent  contributions  of 
individuals,  churches,  and  societies  in  the  North; 
and  the  colored  schools  for  higher  instruction 
were  founded  almost  exclusively  by  these  societies. 

The  first  school  for  the  freedmen  was  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  only  five  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  school  was 
opened  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where  many  fugitive 
slaves  had  congregated,  under  the  protection  of 
the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe.  The  spot  over- 
looked the  waters  on  which  the  first  slave-ship 
entered  the  American  continent.  The  Associa- 
tion steadily  extended  its  work,  until  it  had 
founded  chartered  institutions  in  every  large 
Southern  State,  —  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kv. ; 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Atlanta  I  m- 
versity,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Fisk  University,  Aashvilie, 
Tenn. ;  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala. ;  lou- 
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galoo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss. ;  Straight  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La. ;  Tillotson  Collegiate 
and  Normal  Institute,  Austin,  Tex.  Land  has 
also  been  purchased  for  the  Edward  Smith  Col- 
lege in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Jt  has  49  other  schools 
of°  different  grades.  Connected  with  some  of  its 
chartered  institutions,  are  theological,  law,  and 
industrial  departments.  Those  at  Hampton,  Tal- 
ladega, and  Tougaloo,  have  large  farms.  Char- 
tered institutions,  8 ;  normal  and  high  schools,  11 ; 
common  schools,  38;  total,  57  Teachers,  241; 
students,  9,608.  Howard  University,  founded  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  had,  in  1882,  29  teachers 
and  349  students.  Its  theological  department  is 
sustained  mainly  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies  were  early  organ- 
ized. The  first  was  formed  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 
a  second  in  New  York,  Feb.  22,  1862.  Others 
followed  rapidly,  —  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  North ;  and  in 
1865  the  teachers  employed  by  all  the  societies 
numbered  634.  With  a  view  to  economy  and 
efficiency,  they  were  consolidated,  in  1866,  in  the 
American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission.  These 
societies  devoted  themselves  in  large  part,  at  first, 
to  physical  relief  and  the  organization  of  labor. 
But  ere  long  the  education  of  the  freedmen  be- 
came their  chief  endeavor,  and  they  accomplished 
much  good  in  the  line  of  secular  education.  But 
the  several  branches  were  at  length  abandoned, 
or  became  absorbed  in  the  societies  of  the  reli- 
gious organizations.  The  Commission  itself  closed 
in  1869. 

The  Baptists,  who  conduct  their  work,  both 
educational  and  church,  among  the  freedmen, 
through  their  Home  Missionary  Society,  entered 
early  into  the  establishment  of  schools ;  begin- 
ning, in  the  spring  of  1862,  with  schools  at  St. 
Helena  and  Beaufort,  S.C.,  and  afterwards  add- 
ing others  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Washington, 
Knoxville,  and  New  Orleans.  Missionaries  were 
appointed  to  preach,  and  to  teach  day  schools ; 
and  assistants,  both  male  and  female,  were  sent 
out.  From  three  to  five  thousand  pupils  were 
taught  yearly,  until  about  1872,  when  the  secular 
or  day-school  system  was  given  up,  and  efforts 
were  concentrated  on  permanent  or  higher  insti- 
tutions, some  of  which  had  been  planted  in  1865. 
In  1882  the  society  has  under  its  care  twelve 
schools;  as  follows:  Wayland  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  Richmond  Institute,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. ;  Benedict 
Institute,  Columbia,  S.C. ;  Atlanta  Seminary, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Nashville  Institute,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez,  Miss.  ;  Alabama 
Normal  and  Theological  School,  Sehna,  Ala. ; 
Florida  Institute,  Live  Oak,  Fla. ;  Bishop  College, 
Marshall,  Tex. ;  Louisville  Normal  and  Theologi- 
cal School,  Louisville,  Ky.  Normal  instruction 
is  given  in  most  of  the  schools,  industrial  educa- 
tion in  several,  and  biblical  instruction  in  all. 
In  four  institutions  a  collegiate  course  is  pursued ; 
five  are  chartered  institutions.  In  1882,  schools, 
12 ;  teachers,  79  ;  pupils,  2,397. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  an  excellent  insti- 
tution, Storer  College,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va., 
with  5  teachers  and  245  students. 

The   Friends,   true   to   the   principles    of    the 


founder  of  their  denomination,  George  Fox,  en- 
tered at  once  the  opened  door  for  relieving  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  freedmen,  and  at  length 
established  schools  among  them ;  but,  when  the 
public  schools  furnished  the  education,  they  grad- 
ually withdrew.  They  now  maintain  Southland 
College,  Helena,  Ark.,  with  277  pupils;  a  school 
in  Maryville,  Tenn.,  with  13  instructors  and  211 
pupils ;  and  one  in  Philadelphia  with  291  pupils ; 
with  22  other  schools  in  the  South,  maintained 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  Friends  (Hiqksite) 
entered  the  work  in  1862 ;  furnishing  supplies  at 
first,  afterwards  sustaining  schools  numbering  at 
one  time  25.  They  now  have  one  school  with 
150  scholars. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  had  from  the 
first  co-operated  with  the  undenominational  Aid 
Societies  in  the  care  of  the  freedmen  in  relieving 
physical  suffering,  and  in  giving  instruction  in 
primary  education ;  but  it  concentrated  its  efforts 
by  the  organization,  in  Cincinnati,  Aug.  6,  1866, 
of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church.  This  society  now  reports  6 
chartered  institutions;  viz.,  Central  Tennessee 
College  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Clark  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.C. ; 
New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Rust 
University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  Wiley  Univer- 
sity, Marshall,  Tex. ;  —  4  theological  schools,  viz., 
Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore, Md.;  Gam- 
mon Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baker 
Institute,  Orangeburg,  S.C. ;  and  Thomson  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  —  1  medical  col- 
lege, viz.,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  —  and  14  institutions  not  chartered.  Total 
number  of  institutions,  25 ;  teachers,  95  ;  pupils, 
3,506.  It  gives  special  attention  to  biblical  in- 
struction, and  at  Clark  University  a  department 
of  industry  is  established.  The  African  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  founded  and  sustains  Wil- 
berforce  University  at  Xenia,  O.,  with  13  teachers 
and  170  students. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  was  organized  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1865,  and  began  its  work  at  once  by  send- 
ing preachers  and  teachers  to  the  South.  Its 
efforts  thus  far  are  confined  to  the  two  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  with  a  few  missions  and 
schools  in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Florida.  It 
has  under  its  care  3  chartered  institutions,  — 
Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.C.  (with  a  theolo- 
gical department);  Wallingford  Academy,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  ;  and  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.C, 
—  2  normal  schools,  3  graded  schools,  and  50 
parochial  schools.  Total  number  of  schools,  58  ; 
teachers,  108;  scholars,  6,088.  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity (Lincoln  University  P.O.),  Oxford,  Penn.,  has 
an  able  corps  of  13  professors  and  200  students,  — 
18  theological,  100  collegiate,  and  82  preparatory. 

The  Protestant-Episcopal  Freedmen's  Commis- 
sion was  organized  October,  1865 ;  and  in  a  few 
months  it  opened  schools  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Wil- 
mington and  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  first  year  the 
teachers  numbered  23,  and  the  scholars,  day  and 
night,  1,600.  The  Committee  for  Domestic  Mis- 
sions (under  whose  care  this  work  now  is)  re- 
ported, in  1882,  2  normal  schools  with  8  teachers 
each,  and  11  schools  with  1  teacher  each.  The 
normal  schools  are  at  Raleigh,  N.C,  and  at  Peters- 
burg, Va. 
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The  United  Presbyterians  have  2  schools,— 
one  in  Abbyville,  Va.,  with  4  teachers  and  245 
students;  the  other  in  Chase  City,  Va.,  with  3 
teachers  and  251  students. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1882  reports  for  the 
archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  1  academy  for  colored 
girls  with  60  pupils,  and  4  other  schools  with  693 
pupils,  total,  753 ;  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
7  schools,  330  pupils;  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis, 
1  school,  120  pupils;  diocese  of  Louisville,  6 
schools,  332  pupils  ;  diocese  of  Natchez,  3  schools, 
80  pupils ;  diocese  of  Natchetoches,  2  schools,  40 
pupils ;  diocese  of  Savannah,  2  schools,  75  pupils ; 
diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  6  schools,  number  of 
pupils  not  given.  Total :  schools,  30 ;  pupils  re- 
ported, 1,730. 

The  princely  gift  of  $2,100,000,  by  the  philan- 
thropic George  Peabody,  to  education  in  the 
South,  has  yielded  an  annual  income  varying  from 
$70,000  to  $100,000.  Of  the  money  given  for 
teachers'  institutes  and  public  schools  one-fourth 
is  for  the  colored  people.  Mr.  John  F  Slater  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  has  enrolled  his  name  with  Mr. 
Peabody  by  giving  $1,000,000,  designating  it 
specially  for  the  colored  people.  Mrs.  Valeria  G. 
Stone  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  has  recently  given  to 
the  American  Missionary  Association  $150,000, 
which  it  has  used  in  erecting  buildings  in  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  Talladega,  and  New  Orleans.  She  has 
also  given  to  Hampton  Institute,  Berea  College, 
and  the  theological  department  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, $55,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  appropriations  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society,  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society, 
for  educational  work  in  the  South,  chiefly  for  the 
negro  race,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  Pea- 
body fund  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  have 
amounted,  since  the  war,  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 

The  slaves  emancipated  by  the  Proclamation 
of  186:3  numbered  about  4,000,000.  The  census 
of  1870  reported  the  number  of  colored  people 
4,880,000.  The  census  of  1880  reported  the  num- 
ber 6,577,151,  an  increase  of  thirty-three  per  cent. 
The  number  of  colored  voters  who  could  not  read 
and  write  in  1870  was  850,032 ;  in  1880,  944,424, 
—  showing  an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  of 
94,392.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done, 
the  education  of  the  colored  people  has  not  kept 
pace  with  their  increase  in  population  or  illiteracy. 

The  negro  is  robust  in  body,  strong  to  endure 
labor,  has  shown  himself  in  the  schools  to  be  capa- 
ble of  mastering  the  higher  studies,  and  possesses 
a  heart  peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious  impres- 
sions. Since  emancipation  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  industrious,  has  acquired  property,  has 
crowded  the  schools  open  to  him,  and  has  devel- 
oped remarkable  ability  for  song  and  eloquence. 
If  cultured  adequately,  he  will  add  a  rich  store  of 
needed  elements  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
of  America,  and  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
work  of  evangelizing  Africa. 

Authorities.  — Abel  Stevens  :  History  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church ;  Scudder  :  American 
Methodism:  Wightman:  Life  of  Bishop  Capers; 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South,  October,  1880;  Gillett  :  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Baird  :  Digest;  Papers  relat- 
ing to  the  History  of  the    Church  in    Virginia  and 


Maryland ;  Goodell  :  The  Slave  Code ;  Wilson  : 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power;  Haygood  :  Our 
Brother  in  Black;  Williams  :  History  of  the  Negro 
Race,  1883,  2  vols.;  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1880 ;  and  the  R.eports  of  the  socie- 
ties  engaged   in   educating  the   negroes   in   the 

South.  M.  E.    STRIEBY. 

NEHEMI'AH  (consolation  of  Jehovah),  the  distin- 
guished Jewish  patriot,  and  restorer  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah.  One 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylonia,  he  served  as 
cup-bearer  to  King  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  with 
whom  he  must  have  stood  in  high  favor.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  this  sovereign  (444  B.C.)  he 
secured  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
restore  its  walls  and  his  fathers'  sepulchres.  He 
undertook  his  journey,  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  governors  and  a  body-guard 
(ii.  9).  Arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  successful 
in  rallying  colaborers,  and  in  restoring  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city.  This  work  aroused  the  oppo- 
sition and  hostility  of  Sanballat  and  others,  who 
harassed  the  builders  with  threats,  and  made  a 
conspiracy  to  completely  defeat  the  plan.  Nehe- 
miah's discretion  conceived  admirable  arrange- 
ments for  combining  the  work  of  defence  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  masonry  by  putting  a  sword, 
as  well  as  a  trowel,  into  every  man's  hand ;  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  were  defeated.  Ne- 
hemiah  was  a  disinterested  patriot,  as  well  as 
an  able  leader,  and  refused  to  take  the  salary 
due  to  a  governor,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  A  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  sat  down 
at  his  table  every  day.  All  our  reliable  informa- 
tion of  Nehemiah's  life  is  taken  from  the  book 
bearing  his  name.  The  facts  are  continued  down 
to  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes'  reign,  or 
432  B.C.  He  stands  before  us  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  magnanimous  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Like  Joshua,  he  is  a  type  of  lay  piety 
and  religious  activity.  He  was  one  of  those 
ardent  Jewish  patriots  whom  the  attractions  of 
a  foreign  court  did  not  make  ashamed  of  their 
nationality,  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  combined  the  practical  skill  of  the 
architect  with  the  vigilance  and  fortitude  of 
the  general. 

Book  of.  —  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  valuable 
for  the  description  it  gives  of  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  our  best  guide  in  mapping 
out  the  topography  of  the  city,  the  development 
of  the  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samari- 
tans, and  the  revival  of  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  observance  of  the  feasts.  It  contains  an 
account  of  Nehemiah's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
reconstruction  of  its  walls  (chaps,  i  -vii.),  the 
institution  of  the  public  reading  of  the  law  and 
a  religious  feast  by  Ezra,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
Levites  (viii.,  ix.),  the  covenant  and  genealogy  of 
the  Levites,  and  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the 
mixed  multitude  (x.-xiii.  3),  and  Nehemiah's 
reforms  concerning  the  temple,  and  marriages  with 
foreign  women  (xiii.  4-31).  It  is  the  latest  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  authen- 
ticity of  its  contents  has  not  been  a  mutter  of 
dispute.  There  are  no  events  of  a  miraculous 
nature  to  awaken  suspicion.  The  questions  of 
interest  concern  the  relation  of  the  work  to  Ezra 
and  the  authorship. 

In  the  Hebrew  canon,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  were 
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counted  as  one  book.  The  LXX.  and  the  Vul- 
gate divided  them  into  two  books.  The  events 
which  they  narrate  belong  to  the  same  period  of 
restoration;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated  in 
the  article  Ezra,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct compositions.  The  opening  clause  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  "  The  words  of  Nehemiah  the  son  of 
Hachaliah,"  clearly  indicates  this.  The  author 
uses  the  first  person  in  chaps,  i.-vii.  6,  xii.  31-43, 
and  xiii.  4-31 ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed, 
that  Nehemiah  is  the  author  of  these  sections. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  intervening  chap- 
ters. De  Wette,  Bishop  Hervey,  Dr.  Crosby, 
Canon  Rawlinson,  and  others  hold  that  all,  or  a 
portion,  of  this  matter,  is  by  another  hand.  Keil, 
on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  entire  composition 
to  Nehemiah.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  change  from 
the  first  to  the  third  person  in  the  narrative ;  but 
there  is  danger  of  being  deceived  by  this  argu- 
ment, as  the  instances  cited  in  the  art.  Ezra 
prove.  The  style  of  chaps,  viii.-x.  is,  as  Raw- 
linson and  others  have  shown,  different  from  the 
first  seven  chapters ;  and  the  lists  of  chaps,  x.-xii. 
have  evidently  been  interpolated  (xii.  10-22,  etc.). 

Lit.  —  The  Fathers  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  Nehemiah ;  and  Venerable  Bede  was  the  first 
to  give  a  commentary  upon  it  in  his  allegorical 
interpretation,  Allegorica  Expositio  in  Librum  Ne- 
Jtemice.  Among  the  older  commentators  are 
Strigelius  (Scholia  in  Nehem.,  1575),  Bishop 
Pilkington  (Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  1585), 
Crommius  (Lovan.,  1632),  Trapp  (London,  1656). 
The  more  recent  commentaries  are  by  Bertheau, 
1862 ;  Keil  :  1870 ;  Canon  Rawlinson,  in  Speaker's 
Commentary,  London  and  New  York,  1873 ;  How- 
ard Crosby,  in  Lange,  New  York,  1876.  See 
art.  "  Nehemiah,"  by  Bishop  Hervey,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  the  vivid  portraiture  by  Ewald, 
in  his  History  of  Israel,  and  the  art.  "  Ezra  und 
Nehemia,"  in  Herzog's  EncyL,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  332-339. 

NEHUSH'TAN  (brazen  tMng)  is  the  name  which 
King  Hezekiah  of  Judah  gave  to  the  brazen  ser- 
pent set  up  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxi.  8).  It  had  been  preserved  by  the  Israelites 
up  to  that  time ;  but  Hezekiah  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt,  because  the  people  regarded  it  as  an  idol, 
and  offered  incense  to  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  4).  The 
name  Nehushtan  he  gave  it  in  derision. 

NELSON,  David,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  b. 
near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  1793 ;  d.  at 
Oakland,  111.,  Oct.  17, 1844.  He  was  graduated  in 
1810  at  Washington  College,  Virginia.  He  prac- 
tised medicine,  imbibed  infidel  opinions,  but  was 
converted,  and  licensed  to  preach,  April,  1825. 
After  five  years'  service  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, he  established  Marion  College  in  Missouri, 
and  for  six  years  was  its  first  president ;  but  his 
abolitionist  views  at  last  forced  his  departure,  and 
in  1836  he  opened  at  Oakland  a  training-school, 
particularly  for  missionaries.  Besides  other  lit- 
erary work,  he  wrote  that  widely  circulated  work, 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,  New  York,  1836, 
often  reprinted  and  edited.  The  American  Tract 
Society  publishes  translations  of  it  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish. 

NELSON,  Robert,  b.  at  London,  June  22, 1656  ; 
d.  at  Kensington,  Jan.  16,  1715.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  in  1680  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  passed 


a  life  of  study  and  beneficence.  He  was  a  Non- 
juror, and  did  not  return  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land until  1709.  He  wrote  several  books,  which 
were  widely  circulated  in  his  day ;  and  one,  Com- 
panion for  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1704),  still  retains  its  popu- 
larity. He  is,  moreover,  known  as  the  biographer 
of  Bishop  Bull,  1713. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Christian  philosopher,  author  of 
a  book  (mpl  <f>vaeuc  avdpuirov)  on  human  nature, 
and,  according  to  the  titlepage  of  the  book,  bishop 
of  Emisa,  or  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  his  life,  even  not  the  exact  period  in 
which  he  lived;  for,  though  his  book  was  much 
used,  he  was  not  quoted  until  late.  By  some  he 
has  been  identified  with  Nemesius,  the  Pagan 
prefect  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  addressed  several  letters  and  a  poem ;  but 
there  is  no  positive  proof  of  that  supposition.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  as  he  mentions  no 
writer  of  a  later  date,  but  often  quotes  Apollina- 
ris  and  Eunomius.  His  book  must  early  have 
been  ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  It  was  much 
used  by  Philoponus,  John  of  Damascus,  Elias 
Cretensis,  etc.  Having  been  several  times  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  it  was  for  the  first  time  edited  in 
Greek  by  Nic.  Ellebodius,  Antwerp,  1565;  after- 
ward often,  as,  for  instance,  in  Migne  :  Patr. 
Grceca,  vol.  40,  [translated  into  English  by  George 
Wither,  London,  1636].  W  moller. 

NENNIUS  is  the  name  of  several  Celtic  saints, 
of  whom  one  (d.  in  809),  the  pupil  of  Elbodus, 
archbishop  of  North  Wales,  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  the  Historia  Britonum.  Out  of 
the  thirty  manuscripts,  however,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  only  two,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  mention  Nennius  as  the  author;  while 
seventeen  other  manuscripts  mention  Gildas,  and 
one  of  the  best,  a  certain  anchoret,  Marcus.  But 
the  oldest  manuscripts,  dating  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, mention  no  author  at  all ;  nor  does  William 
of  Malmesbury  (about  1125),  who  often  quotes 
the  book  under  the  title  Gesta  Britonum.  The 
book  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  Britons,  driven 
away  by  the  Saxons,  consoled  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  their  freedom  and  power  by  boastful  fic- 
tions. It  seems  to  have  been  written  between 
822  and  831 ;  but  in  its  present  shape  it  has  gone 
through  the  hands  of  no  less  than  five  different 
editors,  who  have  enlarged  it,  and  filled  it  with 
confusion.  See  Scholl  :  De  Eccl.  Brit.  Historian 
Fontibus,  pp.  29-37-  C.  scholl. 

NEOLOGY,  from  vfoc  ("new")  and  UyoQ 
("  word,"  "  idea  "),  is  used  in  philology  to  denote 
the  introduction  of  new  and  more  or  less  super- 
fluous words,  and  in  theology  to  denote  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  more  or  less  unsound 
doctrines. 

NEONOMIANISM,  from  w'oj  ("new")  and  vo\ioc 
("law"),  is  a  term  which  in  the  controversies  of 
the  English  dissenters,  in  the  beginning  _  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  applied  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams  and  his  adherents,  because 
they  defined  and  construed  Christianity  as  a 
"new  law." 

NEOPHYTES  (ve6<pvToc,  "the  newly-planted  ") 
denoted,  in  the  primitive  church,  such  as  had  re- 
cently been  baptized:  see  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  where  it 
is  rendered  "  novice."     The  term  was  retained  by 
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the  Fathers,  though  with  various  modifications. 
According  to  Apost.  Canon.,  50,  a  neophyte  could 
hold  no  office  in  the  church,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Neophytes  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  —  that  is  non-Christians,  or  Christians 
of  other  denominations,  entering  the  Church  of 
Rome  —  receive  many  privileges  from  the  Pope. 
Compare  Ferrari  :  Bibliotheca  Canonica. 

NEO-PLATONISM  was  the  last  form  of  phi- 
losophy which  the  Greek  civilization  developed, 
and  stood  in  a  curious  relation  to  Christianity, 
alternately  attracting  and  repulsing  it.  When 
Christianity  entered  into  history,  the  whole  Greek- 
Roman  civilization  was  falling  into  decay,  its 
moral  and  religious  foundation  was  decomposed 
and  crumbling  away,  and  the  uncertainty  and 
insufficiency  of  its  scientific  construction  became 
apparent  by  the  glaring  contradictions  of  the 
various  philosophical  systems.  Its  inherent  power 
was  still  too  strong,  however,  to  yield  without 
making  one  last  grand  exertion  for  self-restora- 
tion. The  history  of  philosophy  was  ransacked ; 
and  those  systems  which  presented  a  combination 
of  philosophy  and  religion  (Pythagoras,  Plato, 
etc.),  supplemented  with  such  Oriental  ideas  as 
had  proved  adaptable  to  the  Greek  mind,  were 
re-adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  situation.  During  the  first  and  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  New-Pythagoreans 
flourished ;  Apollonius  of  Tyana  emphasizing  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  Numenius  of  Apamea  more 
inclined  towards  Oriental  ideas,  etc.  But  they 
were  only  eclectics.  Their  influence  was  merely 
momentary.  They  simply  prepared  the  way  for 
Neo-Platonism,  which,  though  firmly  planted  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  Greek  philosophy,  may 
be  considered  a  new  manifestation  of  the  genuine 
creative  power  of  the  Greek  spirit,  distinct,  both 
from  the  philosophy  of  Philo,  with  its  peculiar 
Jewish  admixtures,  and  from  Gnosticism,  with 
its  preponderating  Oriental  elements.  Its  deepest 
impulse  was  a  longing  away  from  the  finite  ex- 
istence in  the  world  towards  the  infinity  of  God. 
Its  principal  object  was  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  the  human  soul  may  escape  from  its 
imprisonment  in  matter,  and  return  to  the  spirit- 
source  from  which  it  originally  sprang.  Thus  it 
is  characterized  in  each  of  its  three  phases,  —  the 
Alexandrian- Roman  school,  200-270  (Ammonius 
Saccas  and  Plotinus),  the  Syrian  school,  270-400 
(Porphyry  and  Jamblichus),  and  the  Athenian 
school,  400-529  (Proclus  and  his  disciples). 

Ammonius  Saccas,  a  native  of  Alexandria  (d. 
about  250),  a  Christian  by  education,  but  after- 
wards converted  to  Paganism,  was  the  founder  of 
Neo-Platonism.  He  wrote  nothing;  but  among 
his  disciples  were  Origen  the  Neo-Platonist,  Ori- 
gen  the  Christian  Father,  Longinus  the  critic,  and 
Plotinus  (b.  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  205;  d.  in 
Campania,  270),  who  first  gave  a  systematic  form 
to  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  Plotinus  settled 
in  Rome  in  244,  gathered  a  large  circle  of  pupils, 
and  began  in  254  to  put  his  ideas  into  writing. 
His  essays,  fifty-four  in  number,  were  collected 
by  Porphyry,  and  arranged,  according  to  their  con- 
tents, in  six  Enneads.  They  were  first  printed  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Florence, 
1492,  and  then  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Basel,  .1580, 
in  Greek,  with  critical  apparatus  by  Moser,  and 
Creuzer,  Oxford,  1835,  3  vols.,  by  Dubner,  Paris, 


1855,  by  Kirchhoff,  Leipzig,  1856,  and  bv  H.  F. 
Miiller,  Berlin,  1878-80.  [Parts  of  his  works  were 
translated  into  English  by  Th.  Taylor,  London, 
1787,  3d  ed.,  1817  There  is  a  complete  French 
translation  by  Bouillet,  Paris,  1857-60  ;  also  a 
German,  Berlin,  1878-80.]  Among  modern  works 
on  Plotinus'  philosophy  are,  C.  H.  Kirchner  :  Die 
Philosophic  Plotins,  Halle,  1854  ;  A.  Richter :  New- 
platonische  Studien,  Halle,  1864-67.  The  system 
of  Plotinus  comprises  three  divisions,  —  the  super- 
sensuous  world,  the  world  of  the  senses,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  centre  and  foundation,  not  only  of  the  super- 
sensuous  world,  but  of  all  that  exists,  is  God.  But 
God  is  incommensurable  with  reason,  above  rea- 
son, and  can  be  approached  by  the  human  under- 
standing only  under  three  forms,  —  as  the  infinite, 
without  limit  or  form,  without  magnitude  or  life, 
without  thought  or  being,  definable  only  through 
negations ;  as  the  one  and  the  good,  the  source  of 
all  that  loves,  the  goal  of  all  that  lives ;  and  as  the 
sum  total  of  all  power  or  force,  the  absolute  cau- 
sality :  which  three  conceptions  afterwards  were 
introduced  into  the  Christian  dogmatics,  as  the 
three  ways  of  knowing  God,  by  the  Christian 
Neo-Platonists,  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Maximus 
Confessor,  and  Scotus  Erigena.  From  the  super- 
abundance of  this  absolute  causality  issues  forth 
the  Idea,  or  world  of  ideas  (voiis),  which,  though 
radiating  from  God,  "  like  the  beams  from  the 
sun,"  is  different  from  him,  "  like  the  flower  from 
the  root,"  and  as  unable  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  him  as  is  "  the  river  with  respect  to  its  source." 
From  the  Idea  again  issues  forth  the  Soul  (ipvxv), 
one  by  itself,  as  the  All-Soul  or  the  World-Soul, 
and  yet  comprising  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
individual  souls.  Though  the  Soul  belongs  to  the 
supersensuous  world,  she  has  an  instinctive  long- 
ing towards  her  own  creation,  —  the  world  of  the 
senses,  the  world  of  appearances,  the  world  of 
matter.  This  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
universe  is  as  necessary,  according  to  its  inherent 
plan,  as  any  of  the  preceding;  but  matter  is, 
nevertheless,  the  very  opposite  of  good,  —  evil  by 
itself,  and  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  goal  of  all 
moral  effort  of  man  must  consequently  be  to  rid 
himself  from  his  connection  with  matter,  and  re- 
turn through  the  Idea  to  God.  The  means  by 
which  that  goal  can  be  reached  is  virtue ;  not  the 
simple,  plain  virtue  by  which  social  life  is  regu- 
lated and  adorned,  but  a  thorough  purification  of 
the  Soul,  —  by  which  the  sensuous  affections  are 
not  only  limited  and  governed,  but  absolutely 
extinguished,  —  and  a  concentration  of  all  the 
powers  of  life  upon  the  Idea,  that  is,  upon  the 
study  of  the  sciences  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  divine,  until  at  last. the  Soul  is  completely 
absorbed  in  God  through  a  holy  enthusiasm,  or 
ecstasy. 

The  most  prominent  of  Plotinus'  disciples,  and 
the  head  of  the  Syrian  school  of  Neo-Platonism, 
was  Porphyry  (b.  in  233  at  Tyre,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  at  Batanea  in  Syria;  d.  in  Rome, 
303  or  304).  He  studied  first  under  Longinus,  but 
repaired  in  263  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  school 
of  Plotinus.  After  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
Sicily,  he  returned  in  271  to  Rome,  where  he  edit- 
ed the  works  of  Plotinus,  and  wrote  most  of  his 
own  books.  Christian  writers  —  Socrates  (Hist. 
Eccl,  III.  23)  and  Augustine  (De  Civit.  Dei,  X.  20) 
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tell  us  that  he  was  educated  a  Christian,  but 

was  converted  to  Paganism,  and,  from  a  feeling 
of  revenge,  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity; 
and,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  famous  works  was 
his  Kara  Xpionavtiv  ("Against  the  Christians"). 
It  has  perished,  and  so  have  the  refutations  of  it 
by  Methodius,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Apollinaris, 
and  Philostorgius ;  but  it  is  often  spoken  of 
(Eusebius  :  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  19  ;  Demonstr.  Evang., 
III.  6;  Augustine:  De  Civ.  Dei,  XIX.  23).  His 
exposition  of  Plato's  Timceus,  and  most  of  his 
original  works  on  philosophy,  are  also  lost.  Still 
extant  are  his  Introduction  to  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle,  his  epitome  of  the  system  of  Plotinus, 
etc.  (see  Fabricius  :  Bibl.  Grceca,  V  725).  In 
the  system  of  Porphyry,  the  tendency  of  restoring 
and  regenerating  Paganism  by  means  of  philoso- 
phy is  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  system  of 
Plotinus.  Porphyry  was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  clear,  cutting,  and  popular;  a  scholar 
and  a  critic,  rather  than  a  speculative  genius.  He 
added  nothing  new  to  Neo-Platonism;  but  he 
popularized  the  system,  and  made  it  fit  for  prac- 
tical application.  Of  course,  he  could  not  avoid 
stumbling  now  and  then  against  the  vulgar  con- 
ception of  the  Greek  religion.  He  abominated 
the  sacrifice  of  animals ;  he  advocated  abstinence 
from  flesh ;  he  spoke  of  the  true  worship  of  God 
as  consisting  in  devout  contemplation  and  the 
piety  of  the  heart :  but  he,  nevertheless,  consid- 
ered the  Hellenic  polytheism  as  a  true  and  legiti- 
mate stage  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  soul 
from  matter  to  spirit,  and  capable  not  only  of 
restoration,  but  also  of  reform.  His  disciple  Jam- 
blichus  (a  native  of  Ccelesyria,  a  contemporary 
of  Constantine ;  d.  about  330),  and  the  disciples 
of  Jamblichus  (JEdesius,  Chrysanthius,  Maximus, 
Eunapius,  etc.),  approached  the  problem  still  more 
closely,  and  gave  to  Neo-Platonism  the  aspect  of 
a  fantastic  theology  of  polytheism,  the  character 
of  a  mysticism  and.  theurgy,  in  which  both  the 
speculative  spirit  and  the  pure  piety  of  the  earlier 
Neo-Platonists  were  lost. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who 
was  a  Neo-Platonist,  and  the  complete  failure  of 
the  practical  re-action  against  Christianity,  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophers  were  for  some  time 
compelled  to  retreat  into  obscurity,  in  order  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  the  imperial  edicts  and 
the  violence  of  Christian  mobs.  Hierocles  was  ill 
treated  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  Hypatia 
was  killed  in  a  church  in  Alexandria:  neverthe- 
less, in  the  large  cities  the  philosophical  schools 
were  still  kept  open,  and  they  were  often  fre- 
quented by  Christians  for  the  sake  of  the  scien- 
tific education  they  offered.  Themistius  taught 
with  success  in  Constantinople,  and  was  appre- 
ciated even  by  Christian  theologians  (Gregory 
Nazianzen).  The  school  in  Alexandria  was  very 
prosperous  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; 
but  it  was  especially  the  school  in  Athens  which 
became  celebrated  by  adopting  a  stricter  method, 
and  cultivating  a  more  accurate  and  more  com- 
prehensive scholarship.  Proclus  stood  at  its  head, 
a  Lycian  by  descent  (b.  in  Constantinople,  410 ; 
d.  in  Athens,  485).  He  was  reverenced  by  his 
pupils,  not  only  as  a  profound  philosopher,  a  great 
scholar,  and  a  prolific  writer,  but  also  as  a  model 
of  moral  perfection,  a  favorite  of  the  gods.  He 
collected  all  the  results  of  the  Neo-Platonic  specu- 


lation into  one  body,  remodelled  the  whole  mass 
of  doctrines,  and  gave  to  the  system  its  consum- 
mate scientific  form,  dissolving  the  contradictions, 
filling  up  the  gaps,  etc.  But,  in  spite  of  his  talent 
and  conscientiousness,  under  his  hands  Neo-Pla- 
tonism became  a  kind  of  scholastic  art,  a  stiff 
tradition,  built  up  with  dialectical  subtlety  on  the 
basis  of  the  works  of  Plato,  the  oracles,  and  the 
Orphic  poems ;  and  under  his  successors  (Marinus, 
Isidorus,  Hegias,  and  Damascius)  the  school  sank 
down  to  empty  formalism.  By  order  of  Justin- 
ian, it  was  closed  in  529.  Damascius,  Simplicius, 
and  five  other  Neo-Platonists,  emigrated  to  Persia, 
where  they  found  an  appreciative  patron  in  King 
Chosroes.  Four  years  previously  (in  525),  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  philosophy  in  the 
Occident,  the  Christian  Neo-Platonist,  Boethius, 
had  found  his  death  by  violence. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion  are  palpa- 
ble. What  the  one  seeks,  the  other  has  found : 
what  the  one  asks  for,  the  other  gives.  But  they 
proceeded,  nevertheless,  from  the  same  historical 
premises,  —  the  deep  despair  which  had  seized  the 
peoples  when  they  saw  their  political  liberty,  their 
national  education,  their  religious  institutions, 
tumble  down  into  chaos ;  and  they  aimed  at  the 
same  moral  goal,  —  to  give  to  human  life  a  new 
and  safe  foundation  by  reconciling  those  awful 
contradictions  which  were  burning  in  every  man's 
heart,- — God  and  the  world,  spirit  and  nature, 
mind  and  matter,  etc.  No  wonder,  then,  that,  as 
Augustine  says  in  his  Epistle  to  Dioscorus  (Ep. 
118),  Neo-Platonism  became  to  many  the  bridge 
which  led  them  to  Christianity.  But,  besides 
that,  Neo-Platonism  exercised  a  discernible  influ- 
ence on  the  historical  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. Origen,  Methodius,  Synesius,  the  three 
Cappadocians  in  the  East,  Marius  Victorinus, 
Boethius,  and  Augustine  in  the  West,  had  fre- 
quented Neo-Platonic  schools  (see  Lbsche:  Auc/us- 
tinvs  plotinizans,  Jena,  1881).  The  Fathers  often 
used  the  expositions  of  Neo-Platonic  writers,  espe- 
cially of  Plotinus  (see  A.  Jahn :  Basilius  plotini- 
zans, Bern,  1838).  Theodoret,  in  his  De  curandis 
Gr.  off.,  even  employs  Plotinus'  propositions  con- 
cerning Providence,  though  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing that  Plotinus  has  derived  his  ideas  from 
Christian  sources.  But  the  greatest  influence  Neo- 
Platonism  exercised  on  Christianity  through  the 
writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  According  to  gen- 
eral acceptation,  that  author  was  a  Christian,  who, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Proclus,  undertook  to 
combine  Christian  and  Neo-Platonic  ideas  into  a 
system  of  mystical  gnosis,  which  then  was  accept- 
ed by  many  as  the  genuine  and  original  Christian 
doctrine,  handed  down  from  the  apostles  them- 
selves as  a  secret  but  divine  science.  Through 
Maximus  Confessor,  John  of  Damascus,  and  Sco- 
tus  Erigena,  those  writings  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  scholasticism,  and  more  especially 
on  the  mysticism,  of  Western  theology  during  the 
middle  ages. 

Lit.  —  For  the  history  of  Neo-Platonism,  see, 
besides  the  general  histories  of  philosophy,  Jules 
Simon:  Histoire  de  I'ecole  d' Alexandria,  Paris, 
1845;  Vacheeot:  Histoire  de  I'ecole  d' Alexandria, 
Paris'  1846-51,  3  vols.  For  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism  see,  besides  the 
o-eneral  church  histories,  Vogt  :  Neu-Platomsmus 
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unci  Christenthum,  Berlin,  1836  ;  also  art.  Pj.aton- 
ism  and  Christianity.  WAOtENMANN. 

NEOT,  St.,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  famous  for 
holiness  and  learning ;  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  lived,  first  in  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  greater  seclu- 
sion, in  a  hermitage  which  he  built  at  the  present 
St.  Neot's,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  a  kinsman  of 
King  Alfred,  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  consid- 
erable influence  on  him.  Later  biographies  tell 
us  that  he  gave  the  first  idea  to  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  indeed,  that  he 
was  the  first  professor  of  that  institution.  He  is 
commemorated  on  July  31.  See  G.  C.  Gorham  : 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neot's, 
London,  1820-22,  2  vols. 

NEOSTADIENSIUM  ADMONITIO  CHRISTI- 
ANA DE  LIBRO  CONCORDI/E  .  .  .  NEOSTAD. 
IN  PALATINATU  1581  is  the  title  of  a  book 
issued  against  the  Formula  Concordia  by  the  Re- 
formed theologians  of  Neustadt-on-the-Haardt. 
In  that  place  the  theologians  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Heidelberg  by  the  Elector  Ludwig, 
who  was  a  Lutheran,  were  settled  by  Johann 
Casimir  of  the  Palatinate,  who  was  a  Calvinist ; 
and,  as  long  as  Heidelberg  continued  Lutheran 
(1576-83),  Neustadt  remained  a  nursery  for  the 
Reformed  Confession.  The  Admonilio  was  writ- 
ten by  Ursinus,  and  is  found,  in  a  somewhat  en- 
larged form,  in  his  Opera,  Heidelberg,  1612,  t.  ii. 
The  chapter  on  the  authority  of  Luther  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  A.  SCHWEIZEK. 

NEPOMUK,  John  of.     See  John  Nepomuk. 

NEPOS,  an  Egyptian  bishop;  d.  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century ;  an  ardent  champion 
of  chiliasm ;  defended  the  literal,  realistic  exege- 
sis of  Scripture  against  Origen  and  his  disciples, 
and  wrote  a  work  against  the  allegorists  (ileyxos 
aXATiyopLGTtiv').  The  work  has  perished ;  but  its 
views  found  many  adherents,  especially  at  Arsinoe : 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  split  in  the 
Egyptian  Church,  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria had  not  only  to  write  against  the  book, 
but  also  to  hold  conferences  with  those  who  had 
accepted  its  ideas.  See  Eusebius  :  Hist.  EccL, 
VII.  24  et  sqq.  Schtjpart's  De  chiliasmo  Nepotis 
(Giessen,  1724)  caused  a  controversy  between  him 
and  the  chiliast  Petersen.  See  Walch  :  Religions- 
streitigkeiten,  ii.  559.  W.  MOLLER. 

NER'GAL  is  mentioned,  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30,  as 
a  deity  worshipped  by  the  men  of  Cuth,  who  from 
Babylonia  were  transplanted  into  Samaria.  The 
name  also  occurs  in  the  patronymic  Nergalsha- 
rezer,  Nirgal-sar-usur,  "  Nergal  protects  the  king  " 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13)  ;  but  its  etymology  is  com- 
pletely uncertain.  In  the  Babylonian  star- wor- 
ship, the  planet  Mars  is  assigned  to  Nergal ;  and 
he  is  probably  represented  by  the  colossal  lions  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Assyrian  palace,  —  a  fit  symbol 
for  the  deity  in  which  the  Grseco- Romans  recog- 
nized their  Ares-Mars.  By  the  Mendseans  the 
planet  Mars  was  called  Nerig,  which  evidently  is 
a  corruption  of  Nergal.  According  to  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  rabbins,  Nergal  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  domestic  cock.  This  state- 
ment may  be  due  to  a  merely  arbitrary  combina- 
tion between  the  rabbinical  name  of  a  cock,  tar- 
negal,  and  the  name  of-  the  god.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  cock  —  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  never  mentioned  in  the 


Old  Testament,  first  introduced  from  India  to  the 
Persians,  and  then  from  the  Persians  to  the  He- 
brews—  may  have  formed  one  of  the  symbolical 
representations  of  Nergal,  as  it  everywhere,  in 
India,  Persia,  Greece,  etc.,  was  consecrated  to  the 
god  of  war.  wolf  baudissin. 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER  (Nergal-sar-usur,  "Ner- 
gal protects  the  king  ")  is  the  name  of  a  Babylo- 
nian nobleman  (Jer.  xxxix.  3)  entitled  Rab-mag, 
probably  as  the  chief  of  magicians,  and  generally 
identified  with  Neriglissar,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  palace  built 
by  him  has  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
Babylon. 

NERI,  Philip  (Filippo  de),  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory;  one  of  the  saints 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  perhaps  the  most 
witty  of  their  number,  and  free  from  all  Phari- 
saical leaven  ;  was  b.  at  Florence,  July  22,  1515 ; 
d.  at  Rome,  May  25, 1595.  He  was  characterized 
from  childhood  by  a  cheerful  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition. Left  comparatively  poor  by  the  loss  of 
their  goods  by  fire,  his  parents  sent  him  to  his 
uncle,  a  rich  merchant  in  St.  Germano.  Resisting 
his  uncle's  generous  offers,  he  went  in  1533,  out 
of  religious  devotion,  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Augustinians.  He  gave  himself  up  in  his 
spare  hours  to  works  of  charity,  and  had  no  sooner 
concluded  his  studies  than  he  sold  his  library,  and 
gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  On  one  occasion, 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  ;  but  when 
he  rose  up,  he  found  his  chest  had  expanded  to 
the  extent  of  a  fist's  width.  Later,  at  the  dis- 
section of  the  body,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
heart  was  perfectly  sound,  and  two  of  the  ribs 
had  been  broken. 

Neri  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Lateran  Church, 
May  23,  1551.  He  took  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  strangers;  but  it  is  especially  with 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  that  his  name 
is  associated.  This  society  grew  out  of  evening- 
gatherings  which  Neri  held  in  a  hall,  —  the  Ora- 
tory, —  for  prayer,  reading's  from  the  Bible,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  martyr-legends,  song,  etc.  The 
musical  treasures  of  the  church  were  put'  under 
tribute,  and  the  pieces  chosen  were  called  "  ora- 
torios." Down  to  this  day  such  compositions  are 
performed  at  the  Church  of  the  Oratory  in  Rome, 
the  St.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  from  All  Saints'  Day 
(Nov.  1)  to  Palm  Sunday. 

A  familiar  and  cheerful  atmosphere  pervaded 
these  gatherings.  Neri  was  persuaded  that  a 
cheerful  temper  was  far  more  in  accordance  with 
Christianity  than  melancholy.  The  most  of  his 
alleged  miracles  he  performed  with  the  simple 
words,  "  Be  cheerful,  and  doubt  not."  This  spirit 
he  carried  into  his  daily  life ;  and  he  was  full  of 
humor  in  his  social  relations,  and  even  engaged 
in  games.  This  conduct  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  about  a 
reformation  by  pharisaical  seriousness.  He  was 
accused  by  the  cardinal-vicar  of  Rome  of  having 
piped  for  his  companions  to  dance,  etc.,  and  was 
suspended  from  the  confessor's  chair  and  the 
pulpit.  But  the  cardinal-vicar  died;  and  Neri 
was  honored  by  the  repeated  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
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hat,  which  he  refused.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed 
to  him.  He  was  often,  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  ;  and  his  body  was  seen,  on  such 
occasions,  to  sway  in  the  air  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  custom 
to  pray  to  Mary.  Miracles  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed"his  decease ;  and  in  1622  he  was  canonized, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France. 

In  1575  a  papal  decree  was  secured  recognizing 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  principle 
of  perfect  equality  prevails  among  its  members, 
and  even  the  superior  takes  his  turn  in  serving 
at  the  table.  The  members  are  not  monks,  and 
do  not  renounce  their  private  fortunes,  or  take 
vows.  It  was  Neri's  wish  to  limit  their  functions 
to  prayer,  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
and  preaching.  The  Italian  societies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  independent  of  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  centralization  of  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
The  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  Rome, 
belonging  to  the  Congregation,  was  built  in  1576. 
Three  years  later,  Tarucci  founded  societies  in 
Naples  and  Milan,  which  were  followed  by  others 
in  Palermo  and  other  cities.  Neri's  successor  as 
superior  of  the  Roman  society  was  the  church 
historian  Baronius.  In  1611  a  society  was  opened 
in  Paris  by  Berulle  (afterwards  cardinal),  and 
others  were  founded  in  France.  The  French 
societies  were,  by  reason  of  an  inserted  article 
of  their  constitution,  made  subject  to  the  bishop. 
Bossuet  passed  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  the  Con- 
gregation, which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits.  Jansen  persuaded  members  of  the  order 
to  settle  in  Flanders  in  order  to  promote  the  strict 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace.  The 
order  has  had  among  its  members  Malebranche, 
Thomassin,  Mascaron,  and  Massillon,  and  in  1760 
had  fifty-eight  houses  in  France.  The  Church  of 
the  Oratory,  near  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  now  belongs 
to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  order  decayed  after 
the  Revolution,  but  has  since  been  revived  [1853] 
under  the  impulse  of  the  devout  Petetot  of  St. 
Roch,  and  has  the  name  of  the  "  Oratory  of  Jesus 
and  the  Immaculate  Mary."  Gratry  belonged  to 
it.  [In  1847  Cardinal  Newman  founded  a  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham,  the 
members  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  former  members  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  1849  a  second  Congregation  was  established  at 
London,  with  Frederick  W.  Faber  as  the  superior.] 

Lit.  —  Lives  of  Philip  Neri  by  Posl,  Regens- 
burg,  1847 ;  Guerin,  Lyons,  1852  ;  Jourdaix  de 
la  Passardiere:  L'Oratoire  de  St.  Ph.  de  Neri, 
1880;  [Gallonio  (Italian),  Rome,  1600 ;  Bacci 
(Italian),  1622 ;  Capecelatro  (Italian),  orig. 
1879,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1882,  2  vols. ; 
F.  W  Faber  :  The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  P. 
Neri,  1850;  Marciano  :  Memorie  istoriche  della 
Congregazione  dell'  Oratorio,  Naples,  1693-1702, 
5  vols.  ;  Perraud:  L'Oratoire  de  France,  etc.,  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1866].  REUCHLIN.    ZOCKLER. 

NERO  (Roman  emperor  54-68)  has  made  his 
name  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  his  persecution  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregation in  Rome,  —  the  first  great  persecution 
instituted  against  the  Christians.  In  the  night 
between  July  18  and  19,  64,  a  five  broke  out  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It 
raged  for  six  days  and  six  nights,  spreading  far 
and  wide,  and  suddenly  started  anew  in  the  north- 


ern parts  of  the  city,  lasting  for  three  more  days, 
and  destroying  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  wards  of 
the  city.  The  excitement  in  Rome  was  indescri- 
bable ;  and  a  rumor  was  abroad  that  the  confla- 
gration was  the  work  of  the  emperor  himself,  —  a 
suspicion  not  altogether  improbable  on  account 
of  his  delirious  craving  for  magnificence,  and  his 
desire  to  embellish  or  even  rebuild  Rome.  In 
order  to  avert  the  popular  fury,  which  could  not 
be  appeased  by  lavish  contributions,  public  proces- 
sions, etc.,  Nero  formally  accused  the  Christians 
of  having  caused  the  calamity.  Why  he  first 
chose  the  Christians  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
answer.  Some  have  surmised  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
Poppsea.  She  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
Jews ;  and  she  was  excessively  jealous  of  Acte, 
the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
emperor  simply  made  use  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
Romans  against  all  Orientals  and  their  special 
aversion  to  the  Jews.  Though,  at  that  time, 
people  in  general  hardly  made  any  distinction 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  simply  considering 
the  former  a  sect  of  the  latter,  there  were  certain 
Christian  ideas  —  the  belief  in  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ,  in  his  judging  all  mankind,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  etc.  —  which  were 
well  known  to  all  who  had  heard  any  thing  about 
the  Christians,  and  which  made  it  specially  easy 
to  fasten  the  accusation  on  them.  The  effect  was 
fearful.  In  the  gardens  of  Nero,  the  present  St. 
Peter's  Square,  the  Christians  were  crucified,  sewn 
into  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and  thrown  before  the 
dogs,  enveloped  with  some  inflammable  stuff, 
raised  on  poles,  and  used  as  torches,  etc.  Beyond 
the  city  of  Rome  the  persecution  did  not  spread, 
but  the  impression  it  made  on  the  whole  Christian 
community  was  visible  for  a  long  time.  Hence 
the  widely  spread  rumor  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians that  Nero  would  return  as  Antichrist.  Many 
modern  writers  find  his  name  in  the  mystic  num- 
ber of  the  Apocalypse  (xiii.  18). 

Lit.  —  Tacitus:  A?xnales,xv.  38-44;  Sueto- 
nius :  Nero,  chaps.  16  and  38 ;  Schiller  :  Gesch. 
d.  romischen  Kaiserreichs  water  Nero,  Berlin,  1872 ; 
Renan  :  L' Antichrist,  Paris,  1873  ;  Holtzmann  : 
Nero  und  die  Christen,  in  Sybel's  Hist.  Zeitschrift, 
1874;  Hilgenfeld,  Nero  d.  Antichrist,  and  Hil- 
debrand,  Das  romische  Anlicliristenthum,  in  Zeit- 
schrift fur  wissenschaft.  Theologie,  1869  and  1874 ; 
Aube  :  Hist.  d.  persecutions  de  I'eglise,  Paris,  1875; 
[Schaff  :  Church  History,  rev.  ed.,  i.  376  sqq.  and 
845  sqq. ;  Farrar  :  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  i. 
23  sqq.  and  ii.  289  sqq.].  K.  pohlmann. 

N ERSES  is  the  name  of  three  great  dignitaries 
of  the 'Armenian  Church,  of  whom  Nerses  I.,  the 
Great,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  article 
Armenian  Church,  p.  141.  —  Nerses  Clayensis, 
as  catholicos,  Nerses  IV.,  b.  about  1100;  d.  Aug. 
5  or  13,  1173 ;  belonged  to  the  same  family  as 
Nerses  the  Great  and  Gregory  Illuminator,  and 
was  catholicos  from  1166  to  1173.  He  labored 
with  great  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  union 
between  the  Armenian  and  the  Greek  Church.  At 
a  personal  meeting  with  Alexius,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  command- 
er of  the  garrison  of  Mopsuestia,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  insignificance  of  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  churches,  and  sent  a  confession  of 
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the  creed  of  the  Armenian  Church  to  the  emperor. 
Thus  the  negotiations  were  opened.  Later  on, 
the  emperor  sent  the  Greek  philosopher  Theori- 
anus,  and  Johannes  Uthman,  abbot  of  a  monas- 
tery in  Philippopolis,  to  Armenia;  and  a  great 
disputation  took  place  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Armenian  theologians,  the  effect  of  which 
was  actually  to  draw  the  two  churches  still  nearer 
to  each  other.  The  protocol  of  this  disputation 
was  first  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  J.  Leun- 
clavius,  Basel,  1577,  and  in  Bibl.  Vet.  Patr.,  iv., 
then  in  Latin  and  Armenian  by  Clemens  Galanus, 
in  his  Conciliatio  Eccl.  Armence  cum  Romana,  i. 
212-222,  and  by  Angelo  Mai,  in  his  Scriptorum 
Vet.  Nova  Collectio,  Rome,  1822,  torn.  iv.  The 
emperor  then  sent  a  declaration  to  Nerses,  setting 
forth  nine  different  points  which  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Armenian  Church  should  ac- 
cept, and  they  were  really  accepted  by  a  local 
synod  convened  by  Nerses.  But,  before  a  general 
synod  was  called,  the  catholicos  died.  Nerses 
also  distinguished  himself  in  literature,  both  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  theologian.  He  wrote  The  Word  of 
Faith,  an  extract  from  the  Gospels,  in  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  verses ;  Jesus  the  Son,  in  four 
thousand  verses,  and  other  religious  poems,  print- 
ed in  Venice,  1830 ;  and  an  elegy  on  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  Edessa,  printed  in  Paris  and 
Madras,  1826,  at  Tiflis,  1829.  His  prose-works 
consist  of  homilies,  commentaries,  Prayers,  print- 
ed in  twenty-four  languages,  in  Venice,  1822  and 
1827,  and  letters,  of  great  theological  interest, 
printed  in  Constantinople,  1S25,  in  Venice,  1858, 
and  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Cappelletti,  Venice, 
1833.  —  Nerses  Lambronensis,  b.  in  1153  ;  d.  July 
14,  1198 ;  was  a  son  of  Prince  Oshin  of  Lam- 
bron  in  Cilicia,  by  a  niece  of  Nerses  Clayensis. 
He  was  educated  in  Constantinople,  understood 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptic,  and  was  in  1176  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Tarsus  and  Lambron.  He 
had  a  great  talent  as  a  preacher :  but  he  loved 
solitude  and  a  secluded  life ;  and  one  year  after 
his  appointment,  when  only  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  withdrew  into  the 
desert,  where  he  wrote  his  exposition  of  the  litur- 
gy of  the  mass,  printed  at  Venice  in  1847,  and 
his  orations  on  the  clerical  office.  In  the  negotia- 
tions, however,  still  going  on  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Armenian  Church,  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  The  Greek  declaration  of  nine  points  was 
not  accepted  unconditionally  by  the  Armenian 
synod,  at  whose  opening  Nerses  delivered  his 
most  celebrated  speech,  printed,  together  with  an 
Italian  translation,  at  Venice,  1812,  translated 
into  German  by  Neumann,  Leipzig,  1834,  and 
still  read  as  a  specimen  of  marvellous  eloquence. 
Several  of  the  Greek  demands  were  objected  to; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Armenians  also  made 
their  demands.  The  Greeks,  however,  showed 
themselves  very  obliging,  and  a  full  agreement 
was  actually  arrived  at ;  but,  before  the  message 
could  reach  Constantinople,  the  emperor  died 
(Sept.  27,  1180),  and  the  stormy  time  which  then 
set  in  made  all  the  labor  clone  of  no  avail.  The 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  Greeks  were  again 
aroused  by  the  good  relation  between  the  Armeni- 
ans and  the  crusaders,  and  the  embassy  of  Nerses 
to  Constantinople  in  1197  had  no  effect.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  Nerses  wrote  com- 
mentaries, homilies,  lives  of  anchorets  (translated 


into  several  languages),  a  eulogy  on  Nerses  Clay- 
ensis, printed  in  Petersburg,  1782,  Madras,  1810, 
Constantinople,  1826,  etc.  petermann. 

NESSE,  Christopher,  dissenting  divine;  b.  at 
North  Cowes,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  26,  1621;  d.  at 
London,  Dec.  26,  1705.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  took  holy  orders ; 
was  settled  at  Cottingham  ;  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity, 1662;  and  for  thirty  years  was  pastor 
to  a  dissenting  congregation  in  London.  He 
wrote  many  works  ;  of  which  the  most  important 
are,  A  compleat  history  and  mystery  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  logically  discussed  and  theologically 
improved,  London,  1690-96,  4  vols.  (Matthew  Henry 
is  said  to  have  utilized  it  in  his  Commentary) ; 
Antidote  against  Arminianism,  1700,  5th  ed.  re- 
vised 1836  ;  and  Life  of  Pope  Innocent  XL.  (written 
for  John  Dunton,  who  sold  the  whole  impression 
in  a  fortnight). 

N  ESTOR,  the  father  of  Russian  historiography ; 
b.  in  1056 ;  d.  about  1120 ;  entered  the  Petsherian 
monastery  of  Kief  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there  as  a  monk.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Chronicle,  written  in  Old- 
Russian,  and  opening  a  continuous  series  of  simi- 
lar works  running  through  five  centuries,  one 
author  taking  up  the  thread  where  the  other  drops 
it.  The  monkish  character  of  the  work  is  very 
striking,  but  impresses  the  reader  with  respect. 
The  author  narrates  in  simple  and  devout  manner; 
and,  when  his  credulity  does  not  lead  him  astray 
into  the  fabulous,  he  is  reliable.  The  earliest 
edition  is  from  1767  ;  the  latest,  by  Miklosich, 
from  1860.  He  also  wrote  a  Patericum  Peczericum, 
containing  lives  of  the  abbots  of  the  cave-monas- 
tery of  Kief.  See  Strahl  :  Beitrdge  zur  russischen 
Kirchengeschichte,  Halle,  1827  ;  [Stanley  :  East- 
ern Church,  London,  1861].  GASS. 

NESTORIANS,  History  of  the  (after  489). 
The  Nestorians  rapidly  developed  into  a  powerful 
ecclesiastical  party,  and,  excluded  from  the  em- 
pire, carried  on  an  extensive  missionary  activity 
in  Persia,  India,  and  China.  They  spread  at  first 
in  Persia.  A  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Bishop 
Mares  of  Persia,  and  the  translations  of  the  works 
of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia,  into  the  language  of  the  Persian  Church  (the 
Syrian),  contributed  to  extend  the  doctrines  of 
Nestorius  in  the  Persian  Empire.  The  teachers 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Edessa  also  entered 
Persia,  and  settled  down  at  Nisibis,  and  were 
strengthened  by  the  addition  to  their  number  of 
Nerses  the  Leper.  Christianity  had  been  carried 
to  Persia  at  an  early  period,  and  the  bishop  of 
Seleucia  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
church.  Persian  bishops  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nictea.  Babseus  assumed  the  title  of 
"  patriarch,"  and,  according  to  Assemani,  was  the 
first  schismatic  Nestorian  bishop  of  Seleucia  (498- 
503).  His  predecessor,  Acacius,  was  also  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Nestorian;  and  Xenaias  of 
Mabbug  (i.e.  Philoxenus,  the  translator  of  the 
Syriac  New  Testament)  gave  to  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers the  designation  "  Nestorians."  This  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  this  name.  The  party  so  desig- 
nated called  themselves  "  Chaldseans,"  or  "  Chal- 
dEean  Christians,"  and  affirm  that  Nestorius  was 
not  their  patriarch,  and  that  he  followed  them,  not 
they  him.  The  Turks  of  to-day  call  them  Nasd- 
rah;  i.e.,  Christians.     Babajus,  however,  was  the 
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first  to  boldly  avow  himself  a  Nestorian.  He 
inaugurated  his  patriarchate  with  a  synod,  which 
granted  the  privilege  to  the  patriarch,  bishops, 
and  priests,  to  marry  one  wife  (as  opposed  to 
polygamy),  and  established  the  primacy  of  the  see 
of  Seleucia. 

The  successors  of  Babseus  filled  all  the  sees 
with  Nestorians,  and  were  intent  upon  propagating 
their  form  of  Christianity.  The  principal  seat  of 
Nestorian  learning  was  Nisibis.  The  sect  pro- 
duced learned  theologians,  and  also  distinguished 
physicians  and  philosophers,  who  translated  Greek 
classics, — especially  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galenus,  —  and  were  the  only  representatives  of 
letters  in  the  Orient  at  that  time. 

In  Arabia  the  Nestorians  were  also  successful 
in  propagating  their  doctrines.  They  spread  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  under  the  caliphs  ;  and  a 
bishop  of  the  Nestorians  in  Egypt  is  mentioned 
under  Mar  Aba  II.  (742-752).  The  bishops  of 
Arabia  were  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Persia. 
India,  in  which,  according  to  a  very  old  tradition, 
the  apostle  Thomas  introduced  Christianity,  also 
belonged  to  his  jurisdiction.  Nestorianism  like- 
wise spread  to  China,  where  a  Nestorian  monu- 
ment of  the  year  781  was  found  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  1625  at  Si-gan-fu.  The  inscription, 
which  is  in  Chinese  and  Syriac,  gives  a  long  list 
of  Nestorian  clergymen.  Its  genuineness,  once 
widely  disputed,  is  now  very  generally  acknowl- 
edged. The  patriarch  Salibazacha  (714-726)  ap- 
pointed the  first  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  China. 
At  the  same  time  metropolitans  were  appointed 
for  Herat  and  Samarcund. 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  there  was  a  split 
amongst  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  two  patriarchs 
(Nerses  and  Elisseus)  being  elected  by  two  parties ; 
but  it  was  healed  at  the  end  of  twelve  years. 
Both  parties  united  upon  Paul,  who  was  followed 
in  a  few  months  by  Mar  Aba  I.,  a  converted 
Magian  (536-562).  This  prelate  translated  the 
Nestorian  Liturgy  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac, 
which  is  still  in  use,  and  displayed  remarkable 
energy  in  the  government  of  the  church.  He 
made  tours  of  visitation,  and  in  544  held  a  synod, 
which  decreed  that  neither  the  patriarch  nor  the 
bishops  might  marry,  —  a  decree  which  is  still 
authoritative.  It  also  established  the  authority 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  as  an  expositor  of  the  Bible.  The  synod 
of  577,  convened  by  patriarch  Ezekiel  (577-580), 
pronounced  against  the  Messalians.  The  Emperor 
Chosroes  I.  is  said  to  have  become  a  Christian 
before  his  death ;  and  his  successors,  Hormizd  IV. 
and  Chosroes  II.,  greatly  favored  the  Nestorians  ; 
the  latter  forcing  all  other  Christians  to  accept 
their  doctrines. 

Under  the  Mohammedans,  the  Nestorians  were 
not  only  almost  wholly  free  from  persecutions, 
but  could  boast  of  several  edicts  licensing  their 
religion,  the  genuineness  of  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  justly  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
tradition  runs,  that  Mohammed  had  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Nestorian  monk,  Sergius,  and  got  from 
him  his  knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  patri- 
arch Jesujahb  is  also  reported  to  have  gone  to 
Mohammed,  and  secured  from  him  an  edict  of 
toleration,  which  was  edited  by  Gabriel  Sionita, 
Paris,  1630.  The  same  is  said  to  have  received 
a  like  favor  from  Omar.     The  Nestorians  often 


filled  high  political  positions  under  the  Moham- 
medans, and  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  caliphs 
or  physicians  (both  of  which  classes  stood  very 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers), 
and  took  a  prominent  part,  on  account  of  their 
position,  in  the  election  of  the  patriarchs.  At  one 
time  Bagdad  was  the  patriarchal  residence  ;  and 
here  the  patriarchs  were  elected,  though  they  were 
ordained  at  Seleucia. 

Under  the  Mongols,  likewise,  the  Nestorians 
were  favored.  When  Hulagu  Khan  captured 
Bagdad,  in  1268,  he  spared  them.  His  successors 
were  likewise  favorable  to  the  sect ;  which  may 
be,  at  least  in  part,  explained  by  the  resemblances 
of  the  Buddhistic  ritual  to  its  own.  A  son  of 
Zingis  Khan  is  reported  by  Marco  Polo  to  have 
passed  over  to  Christianity.  The  famous  and 
mythical  Presbyter  John  was  a  Nestorian ;  and  it 
was  among  the  Nestorians  that  John  of  Monte 
Corvino  (1292)  labored. 

The  favorable  position  of  the  Nestorians  under 
the  Arabs  and  Mongols  was  attended  with  a  rapid 
extension  of  Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia.  After 
the  siege  of  Bagdad,  in  1258,  twenty-five  metro- 
politans acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Nestorian  patriarch.  The  first  persecutions  were 
inaugurated  by  Timur.  Thenceforth  their  congre- 
gations began  to  shrink  up,  or  wither  away.  The 
Roman-Catholic  Church  also  contributed  to  this 
result  by  undertaking  active  missionary  opera- 
tions among  them.  Pope  Innocent  IV-  despatched 
some  bishops  in  1247  with  a  communication  to 
the  vicar  of  the  Nestorian  Orient,  who  replied  by 
sending  a  confession  signed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Nisibis,  two  other  archbishops,  and  three  bishops, 
acknowledging  Mary  as  the  "  mother  of  Christ " 
(xpioroTOKos).  Nicolaus  IV.,  in  1288,  likewise  com- 
municated with  the  Nestorians,  as  also  did  Bene- 
dict XL,  and  received  from  the  patriarch  Jahbal- 
laha,  in  1304,  an  answer  acknowledging  the  Roman 
Church  as  "  the  mother  and  teacher  of  all  the 
others,"  and  the  Pope  "  as  the  head  shepherd  of  all 
Christendom."  Assemani  concludes  too  abruptly, 
that  the  Nestorians  at  this  time  united  with  the 
Roman  Church  :  at  any  rate,  the  Nestorians  under 
Jahballaha's  successors  continued  to  be  independ- 
ent. In  1445,  however,  under  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
the  entire  Nestorian  body  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
was  won  for  the  Roman  Church  by  the  efforts  of 
Archbishop  Andrew.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
strong  Catholic  party  was  formed.  At  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  Simeon,  in  1551,  a  party  in  the 
church,  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  nephew,  Bar 
Mama,  who  had  been  elected  his  successor,  chose 
a  patriarch  of  their  own,  Johannes  Sulaka,  who 
was  sent  to  Rome  for  consecration.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  this  succession  was  kept  up.  The 
patriarch  who  was  contemporary  with  Paul  V 
accepted  the  confessions  the  Pope  sent  him  in 
1617 ;  but  his  successors  renounced  the  union. 
But  in  1684  Innocent  XL  again  nominated  a 
patriarch,  who  assumed  the  name  "  Joseph  ;  "  and 
ever  since,  this  has  been  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch of  those  Nestorians  or  Chaldseans  who  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  other 
wing  of  the  Nestorians  also  retained  its  organi- 
zation and  its  patriarch,  who,  since  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  has  borne  the  name 
"  Simeon,"  and  the  title  "  Patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
dseans."    He  has  his  residence  in  an  inaccessible 
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valley  of  the  Kurd  Mountains.  The  small  residue 
of  the  once  powerful  Nestorian  Church  is  confined 
to  these  hills  and  the  plain  about  Oroomiah,  and 
in  1833  numbered,  according  to  Smith  and  Dwight, 
seventy  thousand  souls.  The  American  Board 
sent  missionaries  to  them  in  1834,  who,  by  their 
prudent  and  in  every  way  much-blessed  labors, 
have  done  not  a  little  to  prevent  the  few  surviv- 
ing Nestorians  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  was  through  these 
missionaries  that  the  news  was  first  brought,  that 
the  Nestorians  still  preserved  a  dialect  of  the  old 
Aramaic  language.  They  have  set  up  their  presses 
in  Oroomiah  [1840],  and  made  this  dialect  the 
language  of  the  Scripture  translation.  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (1848),  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest 
(1854),  and  many  other  books,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  same  tongue,  especially  under  the 
distinguished  guidance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins.  In 
1853  the  learned  missionary,  David  T.  Stoddard, 
gave  the  first  systematic  account  of  this  dialect  in 
his  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Syriac  Language  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Am.  Or.  Soc,  vol.  v.).  The  first  Ger- 
man treatment  was  that  of  Noldeke  (Grammatik 
d.  neusyrisclien  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1868).  All  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  Nestorians  are  in  the  old 
Syriac.  In  1843  and  1846  six  thousand  Nestorians 
were  put  to  death  in  the  war  with  Kurds. 

[The  American  mission  among  the  Nestorians 
was  inaugurated  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Jus- 
tin and  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  sailed  from  Boston, 
Sept.  21,  1833.  The  next  important  name  in  the 
history  of  the  mission  is  that  of  Dr.  Asahel  Graut, 
a  physician  at  Utica  at  the  time  of  his  deciding 
to-  become  a  missionary.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  the  modern  Syriac  in  1846,  and 
the  whole  Bible  in  1852.  The  American  Board 
retained  control  of  the  mission  till  1870,  when 
it  passed  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States.  The  present  head- 
quarters are  at  Oroomiah,  where  a  most  flourish- 
ing work  is  carried  on,  there  being  five  self-sup- 
porting churches ;  and  an  important  institution 
of  learning  has  been  established.] 

As  regards  the  Nestorians,  or  Thomas  Chris- 
tians, of  India,  they  received  a  metropolitan  under 
the  patriarchate  oi  Timotheus  (778-820).  They 
spread  rapidly.  In  1120-30  their  spiritual  head, 
John,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople  for 
the  pallium,  and  later  to  Rome.  The  church 
after  this  date  waned  in  influence.  The  Portu- 
guese found  them,  and  the  Jesuits  sought  io  bring 
them  under  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  Alexius  Menez,  forced  them  to 
accept  the  decrees  of  a  synod  held  in  1599;  so  that 
only  a  small  remnant  remained  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  But  in  1653  the  former  were  able 
to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  which  papal  mis- 
sionaries have  since  been  endeavoring  to  restore. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  of  the  history 
of  the  Nestorians  is,  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orientalis 
(4  vols.),  which  contains  a  Dissertatio  de  Syris  Nes- 
torianix,  Rome,  1728,  962  pp.  The  author  was  a 
learned  Maronite,  but  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  wrote  in  the  Vatican.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Chaldsean  archbishop  of  Amadia  (who  was 
educated  at  Rome),  G.  Ebed.jesu  Khajjath  : 
Syri  orientales  seu  Chaldcei  Nestoriani  et  Romano- 
rum  pontificum  primatus,  Rome,  1870.  See  also 
Doucin  :  Hist,  du  Nestorianisme,  1689  ;  La  yard  : 


Nineveh,  etc.  ;  Smith  and  Dwight  :  Researches  in 
Armenia  with  a  Visit  to  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldcean 
Christians  of  Oroomiah,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1833; 
Badger  :  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,  Lon- 
don, 1852;  Grant:  The  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost 
Tribes,  London,  1841,  3d  ed.,  1844;  Justin  Per- 
kins :  A  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia,  An- 
dover,  1843  ;  Hohlenberq  :  De  originibus  et  fads 
ecclesiaz  christ.  in  India  orientali,  Havnise,  1822. 
[See    also    Anderson  :    History   of  the    Oriental 

Churches.']  PETERMANX.     (KESSLER.) 

NESTORIUS  AND  THE  NESTORIAN  CON- 
TROVERSY (to  489).  Nestorius  (a  prominent 
name  in  the  history  of  the  christological  contro- 
versies of  the  early  church),  b.  in  the  Syrian 
city  Germanicia,  and  probably  educated  in  An- 
tioch  under  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  won  for 
himself,  as  monk  and  presbyter,  by  his  ascetic 
life,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  and  sermons, 
a  wide  reputation  in  Antioch.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Constantinople,  April  10,  428, 
and,  according  to  Socrates  (VII.  29),  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  heretics.  In  several  sermons  he 
took  the  part  of  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  and 
combated  the  use  of  the  title,  "  Mother  of  God  " 
(Seonkof),  of  Mary.  Not  God  the  Logos,  but  only 
the  human  nature,  he  assumed  to  himself,  had  a 
mother.  It  was  not  God  who  suffered  and  died. 
These  utterances  produced  an  intense  excite- 
ment in  Constantinople.  Clergymen  like  Proclus 
preached  against  him,  and  laymen  interrupted 
him  in  the  pulpit.  As  soon  as  the  matter  became 
noised  abroad,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a  zealous 
representative  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and, 
by  position,  a  rival  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, rose  against  Nestorius,  and  wrote  to  his 
followers  among  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  the  sister  and  wife  of  the  emperor,  to  win 
them  for  his  side.  The  emperor  espoused  the 
cause  of  Nestorius.  Nestorius  answered  Cyril 
with  not  a  little  haughtiness.  His  reception  of 
some  Pelagians  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  West,  with  the  purpose  of  examining  their 
case,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
Ccelestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  defining  _  his 
christological  views.  Ccelestine,  however,  received 
them  with  disfavor;  and  a  Roman  synod  in 
430  declared  against  Nestorius,  threatened  him 
with  excommunication  in  case  he  did  not  make 
a  speedy  retraction,  and  intrusted  the  duty  of 
taking  further  measures  against  Nestorius  to 
Cyril.  John  of  Antioch  sought  to  induce  his 
friend  Nestorius  to  admit  the  expression,  "  mother 
of  God,"  but  was  referred  by  him  to  the  oecumeni- 
cal council  about  to  be  held.  Cyril  now  held  a 
synod  in  Alexandria,  which  demanded  from  Nes- 
torius his  signature  to  twelve  articles.  Nestorius 
replied  only  by  publishing  twelve  articles  of  his 
own.  Other  representatives  of  the  Antiochian 
theology  —  John  of  Antioch,  Andrew  of  Samo- 
sata,  and  especially  Theodoret  —  raised  then- 
voices  against  Cyril's  articles. 

The  theological  difference  between  Nestorius 
and  Cyril  was  this:  Nestorius  regarded  the  pet 
epithet  of  the  Alexandrian  teachers,  "  Mother  of 
God"  (deoToaoc),  as  a  heathenish  admixture  of  the 
divine  and  earthly.  "Has  God  a  mother?  The 
creature  has  not  borne  Him  who  is  uncreate. 
The  divinity  of  the  Logos  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  temple  of  his  flesh;  and  two  natures 
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are  to  be  predicated  of  him  in  order  that  suffer- 
ing, and  all  that  is  mortal  (birth,  crucifixion, 
and  death),  be  not  ascribed  to  the  divine  nature, 
and  that  the  humanity  which  was  made  subject 
to  death  be  not  regarded  as  essentially  divine. 
Both  natures  in  the  God-man  remained  what  they 
were  before  their  union.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  only  one  person  in  the  God-man.  He 
was  God  in  man.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  Mary  bare  the  humanity  of  Christ,  but  not 
that  she  bare  the  Son  of  God.  She  was  the 
"  mother  of  Christ  "  (xpiaroTOKog),  or  the  "  receptive 
organ  of  God  "  (dsodoxoc).  In  these  assertions  Nes- 
torius  does  not  lay  the  same  stress  upon  the 
human  development  of  Christ  as  the  Antiochian 
school  did.  It  was  his  aim,  however,  to  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the  two  natures.  Cyril, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  justified  in  failing  to 
derive  from  the  treatment  of  Nestorius  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  a  single  divine-human  person- 
ality. Nestorius  did  not  by  any  means  intend 
to  predicate  tioo  persons.  But  Cyril  starts  with 
the  emphatic  affirmation,  that  his  opponent  taught 
a  co-existence  of  two  persons  (jrpocswnuv  evuaig~), 
whereby  Immanuel  was  split  into  two  Christs,  two 
Sons.  The  Logos,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
became  man,  and  did  not  merely  assume  a  human 
nature  to  himself  (wherefore  Nestorius  was  ac- 
cused of  Apollinarianism).  The  human  nature  was 
made  a  participant  (koivottoleIv)  in  the  divine.  The 
Logos  did  not  assume  a  human  personality ;  nor 
were  there  two  natures  after  the  incarnation,  but 
only  the  single  nature  of  the  incarnate  Logos. 
The  predicates  of  the  human  and  divine  natures 
became  the  common  property  of  both.  Cyril  said, 
"  Nestorius  resolves  Christ  into  two  Sons,  to  a 
man  filled  with  God."  Nestorius  said,  "  Cyril 
makes  the  Logos  undergo  a  transmutation  into 
flesh,  ascribes  to  him  a  capacity  to  suffer,"  etc. 
Each  drew  deductions  from  the  statements  of  the 
other  which  were  not  intended. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  convened  in  431, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  Theodosius  II.,  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Nestorius  arrived  in  season,  under 
the  protection  of  the  imperial  legate,  Irenseus ;  and 
another  imperial  legate,  Candidian,  was  also  pres- 
ent to  watch  over  the  proceedings.  Cyril  arrived 
with  fifty  bishops ;  but  the  Syrians,  with  John  of 
Antioch  at  their  head,  tarried.  After  waiting 
sixteen  days,  Cyril,  in  spite  of  the  news  that  the 
Syrians  were  close  by,  and  in  spite  of  the  protes- 
tations of  Candidian,  opened  the  council,  Jane  22. 
Nestorius  was  treated  as  an  accused  party ;  and 
two  hundred  bishops  voted  to  depose  him  from 
his  episcopal  office,  and  exclude  him  from  all 
priestly  communion.  The  Syrians,  on  their  arri- 
val, stormed  against  Cyril,  and  in  a  separate  synod, 
under  Candidian's  presidency,  deposed  him ;  but 
the  Roman  delegation,  on  its  arrival,  confirmed 
Cyril's  course.  Both  factions  hurried  to  present 
their  cause  to  the  emperoi-,  who  summoned  dele- 
gates to  Constantinople,  but  allowed  them  to  come 
no  farther  than  Chalcedon.  Nestorius,  weary  of 
the  controversy,  was  ready  to  retire.  The  em- 
peror ordered  him  to  return  to  his  convent  in 
Antioch.  The  opposing  party  gained  in  influence, 
were  permitted  to  follow  the  emperor  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  Cyril  and  Memnon  to  return  to 
their  dioceses. 

The  emperor,  however,  had  not  abandoned  the 


cause  of  Nestorius.  He  desired  a  compromise, 
which  met  with  disfavor  from  John  of  Antioch, 
the  aged  Acacius  of  Beroea,  and  Theodoret.  Cyril 
made  some  advances  by  modifying  his  theological 
definitions.  He  knew  also  how  to  get  an  influence 
at  court.  The  friends  of  Nestorius,  including 
John  of  Antioch,  forsook  him.  The  Antiochians 
presented  a  confession  to  the  emperor,  to  which 
Cyril  gave  his  assent.  It  acknowledged  two 
natures  in  the  one  Christ,  and  admitted  the  use 
of  the  epithet,  "mother  of  God."  Cyril's  accept- 
ance of  this  confession  was  a  theological  incon- 
sistency. Neither  party  was  fully  satisfied.  Cyril 
had  to  listen  to  the  objections  of  fanatics  belong- 
ing to  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extreme 
Antiochian  party  of  bishops  from  Central  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Thessaly,  was  constituted,  who  favored 
Nestorius,  and  strongly  opposed  John,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch.  The  effort,  however,  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  compromise,  confirmed  John  of 
Antioch  and  the  emperor  as  advocates  of  Cyril. 
In  435  the  emperor  banished  Nestorius  to  Petra 
in  Arabia,  and  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burned. 
Nestorius  probably  lived  in  the  oasis  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  was  driven  about  by  various  Egyptian 
prefects  until  he  died.  The  place  and  time  are 
unknown.  Cyril  sought  to  follow  up  his  victory. 
Bishop  Babulas  of  Edessa,  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  espousing  the  side  of  Cyril,  con- 
demned the  writings  of  his  teacher,  and  drove 
away  from  Edessa  the  teachers  who  had  taken 
him  for  their  master,  among  whom  was  Ibas. 
Some  of  the  teachers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Edessa  went  to  Persia,  where  Bishop  Barsumas 
of  Nisibis  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  Ibas  became  the  successor  of 
Rabulas  at  his  death,  and  remained  in  close  rela- 
tions with  these  teachers.  The  school  of  Edessa, 
regarded  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  as  the  last  strong- 
hold, in  the  Greek  Empire,  of  Nestorianism,  was 
destroyed  in  489.  Few  traces  of  this  school  of 
opinion  are  found  in  the  later  history  of  the  Greek 
Empire. 

Lit.  —  Some  of  the  numerous  writings  of  Nes- 
torius are  preserved  in  the  Latin  translations  of 
Marius  Mercator,  in  Baluzius  (1684),  Manst, 
and  Assemani  (Bibl.  Or  ).  See  also  the  so-called 
Synodicon  of  the  sixth  century  (best  edition,  Va- 
riorum, epp.  ad  Cone.  Ephes.  pert.,  Lovan.,  1682), 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  (Man- 
si,  vi.,  vii.)  and  the  three-chapter  controversy 
(Mansi,  ix.)  ;  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
in  Migne's  Greek  Patrology  (lxxv.-lxxvii.)  ;  Soc- 
eates  :  Hist.  Eccl.  (vii.)  ;  Evagrius  (i.  7  sqq.), 
etc.  ;  Jablonsky  :  Exercitat.  Hist,  theol.  de  Nesto- 
rian.,  Berol,  1724;  Walch  :  Hist.  d.  Ketzereien , 
Baur  :  Gesclvich.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  (i.);  Dorner : 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ; 
Hefele  :  Conciliengeschichte ;  and  the  Church 
Histories  of    Schrockh,   Gieseler,   Neander, 

SCHAFF,    etc.  W.  MOLLER. 

NETHERLANDS.     See  Belgium,  Holland. 
NETHERLANDS  BIBLE  SOCIETY.   See  Bible 

Societies,  p.  261. 

NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.  See 

Missions. 

NETH'INIM.     See  Levites. 

NETTER,  Thomas  (generally  called  Thomas 
Waldensis),  b.  at  Walden,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
about  1380;  d.  at  Rouen,  on  a  journey  to  Paris, 
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Nov.  3,  1430 ;  studied  at  Oxford ;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Carmelites ;  became  their  provincial 
in  1414,  and  confessor  to  Henry  V  in  1420 ;  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  1414-18;  and  visited  Lith- 
uania in  1419  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic 
knights.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  His  principal 
work  is  Doctrinale  antiquitatum  Jidei  ecclesice  cathol- 
icce,  in  six  books,  on  God  and  Christ,  the  church, 
monasticism,  the  mendicant  orders,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  ritual  and  liturgy.  In  spite  of 
its  title,  the  book  is  simply  an  elaborate  criticism 
of  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif;  and  the  criticism  is 
moderate,  honest,  successful  in  finding  out  the 
weak  points  of  the  adversary,  and  energetic  in 
the  attack.  Thus  the  book  came  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous role  in  the  century  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  thrice  printed  in  Paris  (1521,  1523,  and 
1532),  once  in  Salamanca  (1556),  and  once  in 
Venice  (1571).  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the 
great  strongholds  of  Romanism,  drew  from  that 
work  their  principal  weapons  in  their  contest  with 
the  Lutheran  heresy.  It  has,  however,  also  great 
merit  as  a  source  of  information  concerning 
Wiclif  himself.  Among  his  other  works  is  Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum  Joliannis  Wyclif  cum  tritico,  edited 
by  Walter  W  Shirley,  in  Rerum  Brit,  medii  cevi 
Scriptores,  1858.  See  Lechler  :  Johann  von 
Wiclif  und  die  VorgescAichte  der  Reformation, 
Leipzig,  1873.  G.  lechler. 

NETTLETON,  Asahel,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can revivalist  preacher;  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  April  21, 1783  ;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  16,  1844.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  of 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  full  charge 
in  1801.  He  prepared  himself  for  college,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1809.  After  studying  the- 
ology under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinneo  of  Milford,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  West  Association  of 
New-Haven  County  in  1811.  From  1812  to  1822 
he  was  active  as  an  evangelist  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhus- 
fever,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  In 
1820  he  labored  in  New  Haven  by  request  of  the 
pastors,  and  for  the  second  time.  In  ]  827  he  went 
to  Virginia  for  his  health,  spending  two  years 
there.  He  held  meetings  in  New- York  City  in 
1830-31,  and  in  1831  he  visited  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  recently  established  theological 
institute  of  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford  Semi- 
nary), but  declined  the  appointment.  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton  was  never  married.  He  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  large  accessions  to  the  church  re- 
sulted from  his  preaching.  It  was  strongly  doc- 
trinal and  Calvinistic.  He  avoided  the  "  anxious 
bench  and  all  of  its  kindred  measures  "  (Tyler). 
He  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
servative tendency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Finney, 
whose  evangelistic  labors  aroused  much  criticism. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  critics  was 
Nettleton  himself,  who  had  two  interviews  with 
Mr.  Finney,  —  at  Albany  in  December,  1826,  and 
January,  1827,  —  in  which  he  called  upon  him  to 
abandon  certain  practices,  such  as  the  calling 
upon  women  to  pray  in  public,  praying  for  indi- 
viduals by  name,  etc.  A  discussion  was  after- 
wards carried  on  through  an  open  correspondence. 
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In  this  controversy  Mr.  Nettleton  was  supported 
by  Drs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Justin  Edwards,  Hawes, 
and  others.  His  only  published  work  was  the 
Village  Hymns  (1824),  according  to  Professor  Bird 
"one  of  the  most  influential  and  important  of 
American  collections."  See  Bennet  Tyler  : 
Memoir  of  Rev.  A.  Nettleton,  D.D.,  Hartford,  1844. 

NEUBRIGENSIS,  William  (also  called  Petit,  or 
Parvus),  b.  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  1130; 
d.  as  canon  in  the  abbey  of  Newbury,  1208 ;  wrote, 
besides  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  a 
Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum,  from  William  I.  .to 
1197,  which  occupies  the  first  place  among  contem- 
porary chronicles.  The  author  has  a  fine  power 
of  observation,  knows  how  to  choose  his  materi- 
als, and  exercises  at  times  an  acute  criticism.  The 
book  was  first  published  at  Antwerp,  1567  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  for  the 
English  Historical  Society,  1856.       C.  scroll. 

NEUFCHATEL,  The  Independent  Evangelical 
Church  of.  In  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  110,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Protestants,  there  was  organized,  A.D. 
1873,  a  free  evangelical  church,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  and  comprising  in  1882 
twenty-two  parishes,  with  a  membership  of  about 
12,000  souls,  among  whom  3,361  are  voters.  The 
circumstances  were  as  follows :  — 

The  origin  of  the  Independent  Church  of  Neuf- 
chatel may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  sovereigns 
of  the  country  remained  attached  to  popery ;  and 
the  governor,  their  representative,  opposed  with 
all  his  might  the  powerful  preaching  of  Farel,  and 
the  reformatory  impulse  aroused  in  the  people  by 
that  preaching.  One  day,  however,  the  citizens 
gave  his  emissaries  the  following  decisive  an- 
swer :  "  Tell  the  governor,  that,  so  far  as  God  and 
our  souls  are  concerned,  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
mand over  us."  Throughout  the  whole  country 
the  Reformation  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  with  the  exception  of  two  places,  which 
have  continued  Roman  Catholic  up  to  this  very 
day.  And  thus  the  Reformed  Church  was  estab- 
lished in  Neufchatel  without,  and  even  in  spite 
of,  the  State ;  while  in  the  other  Swiss  cantons 
the  administration  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the 
State  were  generally  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  power,  because  it  was  the  Grand  Coun- 
cils which  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  imposed  the  Reformation  on  the 
country,  even  against  opposition. 

The  pastors  of  the  new  church,  with  Farel,  the 
Knox  of  Switzerland,  at  their  head,  used  to  meet 
regularly  in  the  city  of  Neufchatel,  and  discuss 
the  affairs  of  their  churches.  From  these  spon- 
taneous re-unions  originated  the  body  called  the 
"Company  of  Pastors,"  which  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  church  of  Neufchatel  down  to  1848, 
governing  the  Church  completely,  independently 
of  the  State,  and  maintaining  with  great  fidelity 
the  preaching  of  the  pure  gospel.  For  the  mate- 
rial sustenance  of  the  church  a  fund  was  provid- 
ed, formed  partly  from  old-church  property,  partly 
from  private  contributions.  But  in  1848  the  revo- 
lution which  dissolved  the  relation  in  which  the 
State  of  Neufchatel  had  stood  to  Prussia  since 
1707,  also  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
of  the  Company  of  Pastors.  From  the  negotia- 
tions between  that  body  and  the  new  authorities 
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resulted  a  re-organization  of  the  church,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  administration  was  confided  to 
a  synod,  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
chosen  by  the  forty  churches  of  the  country.  The 
synod  also  appointed  the  professors  of  theology, 
without  any  interference  from  the  side  of  the 
State.  The  former  church-property  was  absorbed 
by  the  State  treasury,  which  then  was  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers. 

Under  this  constitution  the  church  lived  in 
peace  until  about  1865.  At  that  time  a  number 
of  freethinkers  who  had  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  circles  of  the  government,  and  who  felt 
irritated  at  the  orthodoxy  reigning  in  the  church, 
resolved  to  burst  the  stubborn  dogmatic  unity. 
To  that  end  they  invited  some  anti-evangelical 
preachers  from  France  and  Holland,  who  pub- 
licly attacked  the  traditional  faith.  But,  as  the 
campaign  did  not  lead  to  the  result  desired,  other 
means  were  resorted  to.  A  revision  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law  was  decided  upon  in  the  Grand 
Council ;  and  shortly  after  a  new  law  was  carried 
through  that  assembly  by  a  majority  of  seven 
votes.  According  to  Art.  4  of  the  new  law,  every 
citizen  of  the  state  is  a  member  of  the  church  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  birth,  and  has  the  right  to 
vote.  According  to  Arts.  6  and  12  every  minister 
is  eligible  to  an  office  in  the  church,  if  he  only  has 
a  license  to  preach ;  and  he  cannot  be  bound  in 
advance  by  any  measure  whatever,  regulation, 
creed,  etc.  Art.  17  leaves  the  synod  no  authority 
outside  of  the  administration ;  and  an  article 
added  during  the  debate  transfers  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  in  theology  from  the  synod  to 
the  council. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  should  the 
pastors  and  the  evangelical  members  of  the  church 
do?  The  question  was  discussed  in  a  public 
assembly.  Some  thought  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  submit  to  the  new  law,  though  it  was  ruinous 
to  the  church,  and  live  on  under  the  deplorable 
constitution,  waiting  for  better  times.  Others 
thought  that  the  new  establishment  had  nothing- 
whatever  in  common  with  the  church  founded  by 
Christ  himself,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  an  organization  independent  of  the  State.  As 
the  case  was  one  of  individual  conscience,  no  vote 
was  taken  ;  but  on  the  very  same  day  the  adher- 
ents of  the  latter  opinion  assembled,  and  charged 
the  members  of  the  old  synod  who  were  present 
with  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  church.  The  professors  of  the 
theological  faculty  were  invited  to  open  their  lec- 
tures at  the  ordinary  term,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  synod.  Out  of  the  forty  parishes  of 
the  country,  twenty-one  groups  of  faithful  were 
formed,  which,  with  their  pastors,  declared  in 
favor  of  forming  the  new  church.  The  most 
numerous  groups  contained  between  five  and  six 
hundred  voters ;  others,  however,  only  about  thirty. 
A  synod  was  elected,  consisting  of  all  the  pastors, 
and  three  laymen  for  each  pastor.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  also  drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  the 
churches,  which  adopted  it  with  a  unanimous 
vote. 

A  synodical  committee  governs  the  church  in 
the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the  synod. 
The  pastors  are  paid,  not  directly  by  their  par- 
ishes, but  from  a  central  fund  formed  by  volun- 
tary gifts.     The  annual  budget,  comprising  the 


maintenance  of  the  theological  faculty  of  four 
professors,  amounts  to  about  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  francs,  each  pastor  being  paid  from 
twenty-five  hundred  to  twenty-eight  hundred 
francs  a  year.  Thus  in  ten  years  somewhat  more 
than  a  million  francs  has  been  voluntarily  fur- 
nished by  three  thousand  voting  members.  As  the 
use  of  the  church-buildings  is  by  law  guaranteed 
to  all  religious  denominations,  the  independent 
congregations  can  use  the  buildings ;  and  about 
one-half  of  them  do  so.  But  the  others,  having 
met  with  various  impediments  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right,  have  built  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  spent  for  that  purpose  a  sum  which 
amounts  to  another  million.  These  sacrifices, 
however,  are  not  considered  a  burden  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  maintain  a  Christian 
church  in  their  country;  and,  indeed,  by  those 
sacrifices  they  have  preserved  the  preaching  of 
the  pure  gospel,  not  only  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  but  also  in  the  State  church  ;  for  the 
government  has  felt  compelled  to  give  up  the 
introduction  of  rationalism  in  the  State  establish- 
ment, feeling  convinced  that  a  number  of  pious 
persons  who  still  cling  to  that  institution  would, 
in  such  a  case,  immediately  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  independent  church. 

Thus,  by  giving  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Cae- 
sar, the  faithful  of  the  church  of  Neufchatel 
have  attempted  to  give  to  God  what  belongs  to 
God,  and  to  follow  the  same  coarse  as  their  ances- 
tors in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  gave  the 
representative  of  the  political  power  the  above- 
mentioned  noble  answer.  See  the  Bulletins  de 
Synodes,  especially  that  of  1874,  and  F.  Godet  : 
La  Question  Ecclesiastique  d.  Neuchalel,  in  the 
Revue  Chretienne,  September,  1873-January, 
1874.  F.  GODET. 

NEVINS,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  the  youngest  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1797;  d.  in 
Baltimore,  Sept.  14, 1835.  He  embraced  the  gos- 
pel while  his  parents  were  as  yet  not  members  of 
the  church.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  a 
counting-room  in  New- York  City.  He  afterwards 
entered  Yale  College,  and,  graduating  in  1816, 
went  to  Princeton  Seminary.  In  August,  1820, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Baltimore.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
as  a  pastor,  and  excelled  as  a  preacher.  He  wrote 
articles  in  the  New- York  Observer,  on  Eoman 
Catholicism,  which  were  published  in  a  volume, 
Thoughts  on  Popery,  New  York,  1836.  A  posthu- 
mous volume  of  Sermons  appeared,  New  York, 
1837  See  Select  Remains  of  W  Nevins,  D.D., 
with  a  Memoir,  New  York,  1836. 

NEW  BIRTH.     See  Regeneration. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY. The  theological  seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America  finds  the 
beginning  of  its  uninterrupted  history  in  the 
election  by  the  synod,  in  October,  1784,  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  of  New- York  City  (one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Church)  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Her m  anus  Meyer 
of  Pompton,  N.J. ,  as  instructor  in  the  "  inspired 
languages."  For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Dutch  churches  in  America  had  been 
subject  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  had  no 
authority  to  educate  and   ordain    ministers,  but 
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were  supplied  from  Holland,  or  by  Americans 
who  were  educated  in  the  Dutch  universities,  and 
ordained  by  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  con- 
senting, in  1771,  to  the  independence  of  the 
American  Church,  the  classis  made  it  one  of  the 
conditions  that  measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  theology;  but 
no  steps  could  be  taken  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1785,  Dr.  Livingston  de- 
livered his  inaugural  oration,  in  Latin,  in  the  Old 
Dutch  Church,  in  Garden  Street,  New- York  City, 
and  immediately  began  to  receive  students  at  his 
own  house.  Part  of  the  time  he  taught  at  Flat- 
bush,  L.I.,  while  his  church  generously  relieved 
him  from  some  of  his  pastoral  duties,  that  he 
might  give  himself  more  fully  to  professorial 
work.  Lectors  in  theology,  residing  in  parts  of 
the  church  remote  from  the  city,  were  appointed 
by  the  synod,  with  whom  young  men  studied  with 
a  view  to  a  final  examination  by  Professor  Liv- 
ingston for  professorial  certificates.  At  one  time 
two  additional  professors  of  theology  were  ap- 
pointed, who  received  students  under  their  care 
in  their  own  houses.  In  accordance  with  a  cove- 
nant between  the  General  Synod  and  the  trustees 
of  Queens  (now  Rutgers)  College,  Dr.  Livingston 
became  president  of  that  institution,  and  removed 
to  New  Brunswick  in  1810,  and  there  opened  his 
school.  He  had  up  to  this  time  given  profes- 
sorial certificates  to  about  ninety  students.  In 
1812  the  General  Synod  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
full  organization  and  government  of  the  school, 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
superintendents.  In  1815  a  second  professor  was 
appointed,  in  1825  a  third,  and  in  1865  a  fourth. 

The  General  Synod  has  original  cognizance  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  theological  school, — the 
appointment  of  professors  and  their  course  of 
instruction,  the  appointment  of  superintendents, 
and  all  regulations.  A  professor  is  elected  by 
that  body  on  a  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which 
nominations  have  been  made,  and  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present ;  which  vote 
must  be  obtained  by  the  regular  process  of  ballot- 
ing, and  without  the  setting-aside  by  resolution 
of  any  one  who  has  been  nominated.  A  professor 
must  be  a  minister,  and  is  directly  amenable  to 
the  synod  for  his  doctrine,  mode  of  teaching,  and 
moral  conduct.  He  is  required  before  his  inaugu- 
ration to  sign  a  formula  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  standards  of  doctrine,  —  which  are  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  —  and  promising 
to  teach  and  defend  the  same.  He  also  engages, 
that,  if  his  views  of  doctrine  should  change,  he 
will  not  teach  his  new  views  until  he  shall  have 
frankly  made  them  known  to  the  synod,  and  also 
that  he  will  be  ready,  if  any  suspicions  are  enter- 
tained of  his  doctrine,  to  make  such  explanations 
as  may  be  required.  By  the  present  constitution 
of  the  church  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  a  pastoral 
charge,  nor  sit  as  a  member  of  classis,  or  of  any 
ecclesiastical  judicatory.  Three  months'  notice 
of  intention  to  resign  must  be  given  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  synod,  and  on  retiring  from  office  he 
is  to  be  dismissed  to  such  ecclesiastical  judicatory 
as  he  may  elect. 

To  entitle  any  one  to  an  examination  for  licen- 
sure by  a   classis,  he    must   have  a  professorial 


certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  has  completed  the 
prescribed  course  and  term  of  theological  studies, 
and  has  passed  an  examination  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school,  as  established  by  the 
General  Synod.  In  special  cases,  dispensations 
from  these  requirements  are  granted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  The  course  of  instruction  is  extended 
over  three  years.  It  has  always  been  a  principle 
of  this  church  to  require  of  those  preparing  for 
the  ministry  a  course  of  study  under  her  own 
professors  of  theology. 

The  buildings  of  the  seminary  are  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  Brunswick,  and  on  grounds 
given  by  James  Neilson,  D.  Bishop,  and  C.  P  Day- 
ton. They  comprise,  (1)  "Peter  Hertzog  Hall," 
erected  with  moneys  given  by  Mrs.  Anna  Hertzog 
of  Philadelphia,  amounting  to  $30,700  (it  con- 
tains studies,  dormitories,  dining-room,  reading- 
room,  etc) ;  (2)  "  James  Suydam  Hall,"  the  gift 
of  the  late  James  Suydam  of  New-York  City, 
containing  lecture-rooms,  chapel,  gymnasium,  and 
room  for  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  museum; 
(3)  "  Gardner  A.  Sage  Library,"  a  spacious,  fire- 
proof building,  the  gift  of  the  late  Gardner  A. 
Sage  of  New  York ;  and  (4)  four  dwelling-houses ; 
a  fifth  being  now  in  process  of  building.  The 
institution  is  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Suydam 
and  Sage.  Their  united  contributions  reach  near- 
ly half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  former  endowed, 
by  a  gift  of  #  60,000,  the  professorship  that  bears 
his  name :  the  latter  has  bequeathed  $50,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fifth  professorship.  The 
Gardner  A.  Sage  Library  is  a  well-selected  and 
valuable  one,  containing  about  35,000  volumes. 
For  further  information,  see  Cokwin's  Manual  of 
Ref.  Ch.  in  America,  3d  ed.       D.  D.  DEMAREST. 

"NEW  CHURCH.     See  New-Jeeus.  Chuech. 

NEWCOMB,  Harvey,  D.D.,  b.  at  Thetford,  Yt., 
1803  ;  d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Aug.  30,  1863.  From 
1818  to  1826  he  taught  school  in  Western  New 
New  York ;  from  1826  to  1831  he  was  editor  upon 
several  journals ;  from  the  latter  year,  until  1840, 
wrote  Sunday-school  books ;  from  1840,  till  his 
death,  was  a  minister  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  books;  but  most  of 
them  were  children's  books,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  now  in  print.  By  one  book,  however,  he  laid 
the  religious  public  under  heavy  contribution,  — 
A  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions,  New  York,  1854,  rev. 
ed.,  fourth  thousand,  1856.  It  remains  the  only 
comprehensive  work  of  its  kind,  but  sadly  needs 
enlargement  and  revision  to  bring  it  down  to 
date. 

NEWCOME,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh ;  b.  in  Bedfordshire,  Aug.  10,  1729  ;  d. 
at  Dublin,  Jan.  11,  1800.  He  was  graduated 
M.A.  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1753;  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  Ireland,  1766 ;  transferred  to  Ossory  1775. 
to  Waterford  1779,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  several 
important  and  valuable  works,  —  An  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  [in  Greek],  Dublin,  1778,  based  upon 
Le  Clerc,  new  eds.,  with  Eng.  trans,  of  text,  Lon- 
don, 1802  and  1827;  An  historical  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish Biblical  translations;  the  expediency  of  revising, 
by  authority,  our  present  translation,  anil  the  means 
of 'executi.ni/  such  a  revision,  [with]  a  list  of  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof,  in  English, 
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from  the  year  1526  to  1776,  Dublin,  1792.  He  him- 
self published  revised  translations,  with  notes,  of 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  (Dublin,  1785),  Eze- 
kiel  (1788),  and  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
1796,  but  not  published  until  1809,  2  vols,  (taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian  Version,  London, 
180S). 

NEWELL,  Harriet,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
female  characters  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
missionary  labors  among  the  heathen ;  a  daughter 
of  Moses  Atwood;  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct. 
10,  1793 ;  d.  on  the  Isle  of  France,  Nov.  30, 1812. 
She  early  displayed  a  pious  disposition,  and  inter- 
est in  missions ;  was  married  in  1812  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Newell,  and  with  him  sailed  for  Calcutta 
on  Feb.  19,  1812.  Not  being  allowed  to  remain 
at  Calcutta,  they  sailed  for  Mauritius,  and  from 
there  to  the  Isle  of  France.  A  daughter  born  on 
the  journey  died,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Rapid 
consumption  soon  set  in,  and  carried  the  mother 
off  likewise.  "  She  is  interred  in  a  retired  spot 
in  the  burying-ground  in  Port  Louis,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  evergreen."  Mrs.  Newell's  early 
death,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  aroused  wide  sym- 
pathy, and  did  more,  by  the  interest  it  stimulat- 
ed, for  missions,  than,  perhaps,  a  long  life  would 
have  accomplished.  Her  Memoirs  were  published 
by  Samuel  Newell;  and  a  Life  was  written  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  to  which  her  Letters  were 
appended  and  the  Memorial  Sermon  of  Dr.  Woods. 
The  latter  work  had  a  very  large  circulation. 

NEWELL,  Samuel,  one  of  the  first  band  of 
American  missionaries  to  foreign  lands ;  b.  on  a 
farm  at  Durham,  Me.,  July  24,  1784;  d.  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  March  30,  1S21.  Left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  ten,  he  went  four  years  later  to  Boston, 
and  secured  a  place  in  a  family ;  but  an  interest 
in  books  led  him  to  prepare  for  college,  the  means 
being  furnished  by  his  employer  and  some  other 
friends.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807,  and 
went  to  Andover  Seminary  in  1809.  Mr.  Newell 
was  one  of  the  four  students  who  presented  the 
petition  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  In  1812  he  married  Harriet 
Atwood  of  Haverhill  (see  Harriet  Newell)  ; 
on  Feb.  6  was  ordained  at  Salem  with  Judson, 
Nott,  Rice,  and  Gordon  Hall,  and  on  the  19th 
sailed  with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  Not  being  per- 
mitted to  embark,  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  France ; 
and  in  January,  1814,  he  joined  Hall  and  Nott  at 
Bombay.  He  married,  a  second  time,  Miss  Thurs- 
ton, in  1818.  He  died  of  the  cholera.  Mr. 
Newell  published,  with  the  help  of  Hall,  The  Con- 
version of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred 
Millions  (Andover,  1818),  which  aroused  much 
interest ;  and  a  biography  of  Harriet  Newell. 

NEW-ENGLAND  THEOLOGY.  Names  and 
Genesis.  —  This  system  has  been  adopted  by  a 
larger  number  of  divines  out  of  New  England 
than  in- it,  but  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  initiated  the  system  were  New- 
Englanders.  One  impulse  moving  them  to  the 
initiation  of  it  was  given  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  secluded  students,  but  were  pastors  and 
preachers ;  and,  as  they  were  high  Calvinists  in 
many  of  their  views,  they  aimed  to  present  these 
views  in  a  practical  way,  —  a  way  fitted  to  awaken 
the  conscience,  and  to  persuade  the  will,  of  their 
hearers.     Another  impulse  was  given  by  the  fact 


that  they  deemed  the  system  to  be  necessary  for 
reconciling  apparently  discordant  passages  of  the 
Bible.  They  were  led  into  their  views  of  scientific 
theology  by  their  views  of  the  inspired  Word. 

In  the  beginning  they  announced  a  few  princi- 
ples, which  were  called  "New-Light  Divinity," 
or  "New  Divinity."  When  a  few  more  princi- 
ples were  added  to  their  system,  it  was  called 
"Hopkintonian,"or  "Hopkinsian."  As  Edwards, 
Hopkins,  West,  resided  in  Berkshire  County> 
Mass.,  their  system  was  called  "Berkshire  Di- 
vinity." When  some  of  its  tenets  were  advo- 
cated by  Andrew  Fuller,  Robert  Hall,  and  other 
British  divines,  it  was  called  "  American  Theolo- 
gy." It  has  also  been  distinguished  as  "  Ed- 
wardean."  This  epithet  was  not  first  suggested, 
but  its  use  has  been  furthered,  by  the  Remarks 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Improvements 
made  in  Theology  by  his  Father,  President  Edwards. 
(See  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  481-492.)  These  remarks  detail  the  improve- 
ments made,  not  only  by  the  president  himself, 
but  also  by  his  "disciples"  and  "followers." 
These  "  disciples  "  and  "  followers  "  have  regarded 
themselves  as  advancing  along  the  line  marked 
out  by  the  president,  and  have  regarded  their 
system  as  the  outgrowth  of  germs  lying  embedded 
in  his  writings.  They  have  differed  among  them- 
selves in  relation  to  the  premises  laid  down  by 
the  president,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  con- 
clusions derivable  from  those  premises.  Some 
of  these  divines,  for  one  reason,  and  some  for 
another,  would  reject  some  of  the  principles  which 
are  said  in  this  article  to  characterize  the  New 
England  theology.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
a  majority  of  the  divines  who  defend  the  system, 
and  a  majority  of  those  who  oppose  it,  would 
probably  recognize  the  following  tenets  as  belong- 
ing to  it. 

The  Nature  of  Holiness  and  Sin. — Holi- 
ness, or  true  virtue,  is  the  choice  of  the  greater 
and  higher,  rather  than  of  the  smaller  and  lower, 
good  of  sentient  being.  It  is  voluntary  and  im- 
partial benevolence.  Sin  is  the  choice  of  the 
smaller  and  lower,  rather  than  of  the  greater  and 
higher,  good  of  sentient  being.  It  is  the  elective 
preference  for  self  or  the  world  above  God.  Ho- 
liness and  sin,  then,  are  not  passive  states,  but 
they  are  acts  of  the  will.  They  are  free  acts, 
and  imply  that  the  agent's  power  to  render  obedi- 
ence, and  avoid  disobedience,  to  the  moral  law,  is 
commensurate  with  his  obligation  to  render  the 
one,  and  to  avoid  the  other.  They  constitute 
moral  agency ;  and  this  consists  in  the  agent's 
choosing  the  right  when  he  had  the  natural  ability 
to  choose  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right ;  or  else, 
in  his  choosing  the  wrong  when  he  had  the  natu- 
ral ability  to  choose  the  right  instead  of  the 
wrong.  By  natural  ability  is  meant  power  in  its 
literal  sense.  This  idea  of  power  is  a  simple  one, 
and  is  expressed  without  qualification  when  a 
moral  agent  is  denned  to  be  an  agent  who  does 
or  can  choose  either  holiness  or  sin. 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  the  preceding 
definition  of  holiness,  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  are  all  comprehended  in  general  benevolence. 
Distributive  justice  is  one  of  his  fundamental 
attributes,  but  this  is  one  form  of  an  elective 
preference  for  the  general  well-being.  The  origi- 
nal advocates  of  New-England  theology  gave  an 
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unusual  prominence  to  the  doctrines  of  divine 
sovereignty,  predestination,  and  eternal  punish- 
ment. In  giving  this  proportion  to  this  part  of 
Calvinism  they  were  penetrated  with  the  convic- 
tion that  all  the  acts  of  God,  even  those  which 
appear  to  be  the  sternest,  are  forms  of  infinite 
benevolence,  are  reducible  to  a  choice  of  the  great- 
est and  highest  good  of  universal  being, — not  of 
the  created  universe  alone,  but  of  the  uncreated 
also. 

The  Will  and  the  Natural  Sensibili- 
ties.—  When  the  New-England  theologians  insist 
that  all  moral  character  lies  in  the  will,  in  choice, 
they  do  not  define  the  will  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  recent  philosophers  of  Europe.  They  do 
not  admit  that  the  will  is  the  faculty  of  merely 
intending,  purposing,  resolving,  determining,  put- 
ting forth  an  exertion  ab  extra.  These  acts  pre- 
suppose a  choice  distinct  from  them.  They 
follow  the  choice  in  the  order  of  nature,  if  not 
of  time.  The  will  is  the  faculty  of  choosing,  —  of 
choosing  to  perform  executive  acts,  and  also  of 
choosing  objects  other  than  its  own  future  acts. 
The  process  of  choosing  is  unique,  different  from 
an  exertive  process,  also  from  a  constitutional 
emotion. 

The  earlier  New-England  divines  made  the 
distinction,  but  did  not  make  it  sharp  enough 
nor  clear  enough,  between  the  will  and  the  sensi- 
bility. They  did  not  anticipate  the  nomenclature 
of  modern  times.  Often,  if  not  commonly,  they 
speak  of  moral  character  as  inhering  in  the 
"heart,"  the  "  affections,"  the  "temper."  They 
speak  of  "  desires  "  as  belonging  to  the  will :  still 
they  distinguish  between  these  exercises  and  the 
"natural  feelings."  They  repeat  and  reiterate, 
especially  in  their  sermons  and  practical  writings, 
that  no  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  "  natural 
feelings,"  "animal  affections."  Their  idea  of 
"  natural "  or  "  animal  feeling  or  affection  ' '  was 
the  same  with  our  idea  of  constitutional  sensi- 
bility. Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  "  sensitive  faculties  "  and  the  "  heart 
and  affections."  Where  the  heart  and  affections 
are  regarded  as  constitutional  sensibilities,  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  "  natural,"  "  ani- 
mal," "involuntary."  The  want  of  a  precise  no- 
menclature, however,  occasions  much  ambiguity  in 
the  style  of  the  elder  Edwards  and  his  immediate 
disciples. 

The  Union  of  Man's  Free  Activity  wfith 
his  Constant  Dependence. — ■  Not  without  the 
common  influence,  but  without  the  supernatural 
influence  of  God,  a  man  has,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  the  power  to  repent  of  his  sin ;  but 
it  is  infallibly  certain  that  he  never  will  use  this 
power  in  repenting.  His  natural  ability  does  not 
lessen  his  dependence  on  the  special  interposition 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  any,  even  the  smallest, 
degree  of  holiness.  Without  that  interposition, 
he  has  not  the  moral  power  to  choose  the  right ; 
that  is,  he  certainly  never  will  choose  the  right. 
In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  natural  power 
is  the  only  kind  of  power ;  but,  in  the  technical 
or  figurative  sense,  the  infallible  certainty  that 
an  agent  will  act  in  one  way  is  his  moral  power 
to  act  in  that  way,  and  the  infallible  certainty 
that  he  will  not  act  in  one  way  is  his  moral  im- 
potence to  act  in  that  way.  The  New-England 
divines  guarded  their  system  against  Pelagianism 


by  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  an  agent's 
literal  ability  to  do  right  and  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  he  will  do  right.  They  gave  a  marked 
prominence  to  the  truth,  that,  while  an  unrenewed 
man  does  not  choose  the  wrong  inevitably,  yet  he 
does  so  infallibly ;  that  is,  while  left  to  himself, 
he  will  certainly  choose  the  wrong,  although  he 
has  the  literal  power  to  choose  the  right.  For 
every  holy  choice  which  he  puts  forth,  he  is  con- 
stantly dependent  on  the  sovereign,  the  special, 
or  supernatural  interposition  of  divine  grace. 
These  theologians  were  also  careful  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  the  natural  power  of  a 
regenerate  man  to  apostatize  from  the  faith,  and 
any  degree  of  probability  that  he  will  apostatize. 
He  has  the  ability  to  fall  away  finally  and  forever 
from  his  "  new  obedience ; "  but  it  is  infallibly 
certain  that  he  will  not  fall  away.  He  will  be 
kept  from  falling  by  the  same  supernatural  power 
which  kept  him  from  continued  sin.  Thus,  in 
the  renewal  of  sinners  and  in  the  perseverance  of 
saints,  there  is  a  combination  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  activity,  the  divine  preceding  the 
human  logically,  if  not  chronologically. 

Total  Depravity  and  Original  Sin.  —  All 
the  moral  acts  of  the  unrenewed  man  are  entirely 
devoid  of  holiness,  and  are  sinful  on  the  whole. 
The  fact  of  his  entire  sinfulness  is  occasioned  by 
the  disordered  or  corrupt  state  of  his  nature. 
"  I  believe — that  by  nature  every  man  is  personally 
depraved,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  opposed 
to  God ;  and  that,  previously  to  the  renewing 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  his  moral  actions 
are  adverse  to  the  character  and  glory  of  God." 
(Andover  Creed.)  As  his  sinfulness  is  occasioned 
by  nature,  so  his  corrupt  nature  is  a  consequence 
of  Adam's  apostasy.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  not 
"  transferred,"  is  not  literally  "  imputed  "  to  us : 
we  are  not  punished  for  it,  although,  on  account 
of  it,  we  suffer  evils  which  represent  God's  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  and  signify  his  determination  to  in- 
flict the  legal  penalty  upon  those  who  persevere  in 
committing  it.  We,  however,  do  not  suffer  a  legal 
penalty  for  any  sin  which  does  not  consist  in  our 
own  free  choice.  Still,  the  first  sin  of  Adam  has 
brought  us  into  such  a  state  that  we  do  commit 
sin  as  soon  as  we  put  forth  a  moral  choice.  Some 
of  the  New-England  divines  affirm  that  infants 
commit  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  this  is 
native  depravity :  others  affirm  that  infants  com- 
mit sin,  not  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  but  as  soon 
as  they  can,  and  this  is  natural  depravity.  The 
term  "  original  sin "  is  not  a  favorite  one  with 
the  New-England  theologians.  It  is  entirely  dis- 
approved by  one  class  of  them,  and  is  variously 
defined  by  other  classes.  Some  of  them  make 
an  attempt  to  accommodate  their  definition  to 
that  of  the  older  Calvinists,  and  say  that  original 
sin  is  such  a  disorder  or  corruption  of  our  nature 
as  results  in  our  actual  sin,  and  results  from  the 
first  sin  of  Adam.  This  first  sin  of  Adam  is 
thus  the  origin  of  our  evil  nature.  This  evil 
nature  exists  at  the  origin  of  our  personal  exist- 
ence :  it'  is  itself  the  origin  of  our  entire  sinful- 
ness. 

Regeneration.  —According  to  all  advocates 
of  New -England  theology,  regeneration  is  a 
change  occasioned  or  produced  by  the  special  or 
supernatural  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
According  to  one  class  of  these  divines,  it  is  the 
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change  of  the  sinner's  volition  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness. According  to  a  second  class,  it  is  the 
change  of  his  nature,  and  precedes  the  change  of 
his  volition,  —  the  latter  being  distinguished  by 
the  term  "conversion."  According  to  a  third 
class,  it  is  the  change  of  both  his  nature  and  his 
volition,  —  the  two  being  inseparable  in  the  logi- 
cal, if  not  the  chronological  order. 

On  this  general  topic,  more,  perhaps,  than  on 
any  other,  has  been  illustrated  the  practical  char- 
acter of  Xew-England  theology.  Many,  but  not 
all,  of  its  more  eminent  advocates,  have  main- 
tained that  unrenewed  men  should  be  exhorted 
to  no  act  which  does  not  involve  true  holiness. 
The  unrenewed,  as  really  as  the  renewed,  have 
natural  power  to  choose  the  right;  their  con- 
science requires  them  to  choose  the  right ;  before 
choosing  the  right,  every  choice  exercised  by 
them  is  sinful ;  they  should  be  exhorted,  not  to 
perform  any  sinful  act,  but  at  once  to  make  for 
themselves  "  a  new  heart."  This  theory  of  preach- 
ing awakened  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  most 
prolonged  and  warmest,  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  "New  Divinity." 

The  Sovereignty  and  the  Decrees  of 
God.  — Men  have  objected  to  the  New-England 
system,  that  it  is  ethical  and  anthropological, 
rather  than  theological.  The  reverse  is  true. 
Its  primary  and  signal  aim  has  been  to  exalt  God 
as  a  sovereign,  and  to  glorify  the  eternal  plan 
on  which  he  governs  the  universe.  He  is  a  sov- 
ereign; that  is,  he  does  what  he  chooses  to  do, 
because  his  choice  is  infinite  benevolence,  secur- 
ing the  greatest  and  highest  well  being  of  the 
universe.  "  I  moreover  believe  that  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  for  his 
own  glory,  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions,  and  events, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  under 
his  providential  direction ;  that  God's  decrees 
perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty ;  God's  uni- 
versal agency,  with  the  agency  of  man;  and  man's 
dependence,  with  his  accountability"  (Andover 
Creed).  Two  lines  of  truth,  both  parallel  with 
each  other,  run  through  the  doctrine  of  decrees, 
as  well  as  other  doctrines,  such  as  regeneration 
or  conversion,  saints'  perseverance,  etc.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  agency  of  God,  and  our  depend- 
ence upon  it:  on  the  other  hand  is  the  free 
agency  of  man,  and  the  divine  recognition  of  it. 
His  decrees  are  his  intentions  to  perform  certain 
acts.  Primarily  they  have  regard  to  what  he 
does  himself;  secondarily,  to  what  his  creatures 
do.  The  moral  acts  of  men  result  certainly,  but 
not  inevitably,  from  the  providential  acts  of  God ; 
and  these  result  from  the  decrees,  which,  in  his 
infinite  benevolence,  he  formed  in  eternity,  and 
executes  in  time.  In  executing  his  decrees  he 
leaves  all  moral  agents  just  as  free  as  they  would 
be  if  there  were  no  decrees  referring  secondarily 
to  them. 

Optimism.  —  The  created  universe  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  which  could  have  been  created. 
It  is  the  best,  viewed  comprehensively,  viewed  in 
all  its  relations  to  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
Although  the  Creator  had  the  natural  power  to 
prevent  all  sin  in  his  creatures,  yet  he  could  not 
prevent  it  wisely,  could  not  prevent  it  in  the  best 
system,  could  not  prevent  it  consistently  with 
the  greatest  and  highest  good  of   the   universal 


being.  This  statement  is  sanctioned  explicitly 
by  one  class  of  the  New-England  divines;  by 
another  class  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  logical  se- 
quence from  the  premises  of  Edwards ;  by  a  third 
class  it  is  deemed  either  false  or  doubtful. 

The  Atonement.  —  The  sufferings,  and  espe- 
cially the  death,  of  Christ,  were  sacrificial ;  were 
not  the  punishment  of  the  law,  but  were  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  to  it ;  were  representative  of  it, 
and  substituted  for  it.  The  demands  of  the  law 
were  not  satisfied  by  it ;  but  the  honor  of  the  law 
was  promoted  by  it  as  much  as  this  honor  would 
have  been  promoted  by  inflicting  the  legal  penalty 
on  the  elect.  The  distributive  j  ustice  of  God  was 
not  satisfied  by  it,  but  his  general  justice  was 
satisfied  perfectly.  The  active  obedience,  viewed 
as  the  holiness,  of  Christ,  was  not  a  work  of 
supererogation  performed  by  our  Substitute,  and 
then  "  transferred  "  or  "  imputed  "  to  us.  The 
atonement  rendered  it  consistent  and  desirable  for 
God  to  save  all  who  exercise  evangelical  faith  ; 
yet  it  did  not  render  it  obligatory  on  him,  in  dis- 
tributive justice,  to  save  them.  It  was  designed, 
for  the  welfare  of  all  men,  to  make  the  eternal 
salvation  of  all  men  possible,  to  remove  all  the 
obstacles  which  the  honor  of  the.  law  and  of  dis- 
tributive justice  presented  against  the  salvation 
of  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect.  The  atone- 
ment does  not  constitute  the  reason  why  some 
men  are  regenerated,  and  others  not ;  but  this 
reason  is  found  only  in  the  sovereign,  electing 
will  of  God.  The  atonement  is  useful  on  men's 
account,  and  in  order  to  furnish  new  motives  to 
holiness ;  but  it  is  necessary  on  God's  account, 
and  in  order  to  enable  him,  as  a  consistent  Ruler, 
to  pardon  any,  even  the  smallest,  sin,  and  there- 
fore to  bestow  on  sinners  any,  even  the  smallest, 
favor.  ' 

Varying  Tendencies,  or  Shades,  of  New- 
England  Theology.  1.  The  Hopkinsian  System. 
—  This  is  largely  incorporated  into  the  present 
New-England  system.  It  is  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  giving  a  greater  prominence  than  the 
New-England  divines  now  give  to  the  doctrines 
of  divine  sovereignty  and  decrees,  to  election  and 
reprobation  ;  also  in  giving  a  smaller  prominence 
to  the  doctrines  of  natural  ability,  the  nature  of 
the  will  as  distinct  from  the  sensibilities ;  also  in 
insisting  upon  the  duty  of  every  impenitent  sin- 
ner to  be  willing  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
he  deserves,  and  which  will  be  inflicted  upon  him, 
if  he  dies,  as  he  now  lives,  in  his  sins.  See  Dr. 
Stephen  West's  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the  Late 
Samuel  Hopkins. 

2.  The  System  of  Dr  Emmons. — This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  use  of  terms.  The 
terminology  of  Emmons  has  led  to  various  mis- 
conceptions of  his  meaning.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  soul  apart 
from  its  exercises ;  neither  did  he  believe  that 
any  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  exercises  of  the 
soul  apart  from  the  soul  itself.  His  belief  was, 
that  all  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  soul  acting, 
to  the  man  himself  choosing.  He  preferred  not  to 
speak  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  separable  from 
its  exercises,  and  he  never  meant  to  speak  of  the 
exercises  of  the  soul  as  separate  from  its  nature. 
He  has  been  imagined  to  believe  that  the  soul 
consists  in  exercises  having  no  substratum.  He 
never  admitted,  but  uniformly  denied,  that  such 
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was  his  belief.  His  language,  however,  has  been 
so  interpreted.  He  used  the  term  "efficient" 
cause  as  synonymous  with  "  independent "  cause, 
but  never  maintained  that  God  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  human  actions  in  any  sense  which  im- 
plies that  men  are  forced  or  compelled  to  act  as 
they  do.  He  believed  that  justification  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  atonement  consists  in  God's 
treating  believers  as  forgiven,  and  not  as  positive- 
ly righteous.  He  believed  that  at  every  single 
moment  the  renewed  man  is  either  perfectly  holy 
or  perfectly  sinful,  but  that  he  does  not  remain  per- 
fectly holy  for  any  considerable  time  in  this  life. 

3.  The  "  Taste  "  Scheme.  —  As  Emmons  believed 
that  all  moral  character  inheres  in  "exercises," 
some  of  his  opponents  adopted  the  theory  that 
all  moral  character  inheres  in  the  "  taste."  The 
most  noted  advocate  of  this  scheme  was  Rev. 
Asa  Burton,  D.D.,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  who 
was  a  favorite  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy. Dr.  Burton  instructed  not  less  than  sixty 
theological  students,  and  published,  besides  vari- 
ous pamphlets,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Essays 
m  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  and  Theology,  1824.  When  he  taught  that 
all  moral  character  lies  in  the  moral  "taste,"  he 
meant  the  sensibility  as  distinct  from  the  will. 
When  he  taught  that  all  moral  character  lies  in 
the  moral  "  appetites,"  he  meant  the  processes  of 
the  sensibility  as  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
will.  He  believed  in  the  natural  inability  of  the 
unregenerate  to  cease  from  sin,  and  repudiated 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  power. 
He  believed  that  the  divine  will  is  the  foundation 
of  virtue.  He  agreed  with  some,  but  radically 
differed  from  other,  New-England  theologians,  in 
maintaining  that  "holiness  is  not  an  absolute 
good;"  that  "happiness  is  the  only  absolute 
good;"  and  he  asks,  "Of  what  value  is  the  uni- 
verse, however  holy,  if  there  be  no  happiness  ?  " 
—  The  "  Taste  Scheme  "  of  Dr.  Burton  was  ably 
defended  by  Judge  Nathaniel  Niles,  a  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  (See  Sprague,s  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  716-718.) 

4.  The  System  of  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  was  professor  of  theology 
in  Yale  College  from  1822  to  1858  (see  Taylor,  1ST.  W.). 
Among  the  points  of  doctrine  on  which  he  insisted  are 
the  following.  (1)  The  elective  preference,  in  which 
character,  good  or  evil,  consists,  though  beginning  in 
an  act  of  choice,  is  a  permanent  voluntary  state,  '  a 
ruling  purpose.'  (2)  Natural  ability  involves  a  con- 
tinued '  power  of  contrary  choice.'  There  is  previous 
'  certainty,  with  power  to  the  contrary,'  in  regard  to 
moral  choices.  (3)  '  Nature,'  in  the  phrase,  '  we  are 
sinful  by  nature,'  includes  both  the  subjective  native 
condition  and  the  outward  circumstances  of  human 
life,'  which,  as  joint  factors,  give  the  certainty,  but 
not  necessity,  of  sin  from  the  beginning  of  moral 
agency.  (4)  Regeneration  is  the  change  of  the  pre- 
dominant elective  preference  from  love  '  to  the  world ' 
to  love  to  God.  It  is  effected  by  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  give  the  certainty,  but  not  the 
necessity,  of  the  effect.  (5)  The  involuntary  desire 
of  happiness,  or  '  self-love,'  is  the  subjective  antece- 
dent of  all  choices,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  excel- 
lence of  virtue  is  its  tendency  to  produce  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  universe.  (6)  Election  is  founded 
in  benevolence,  which,  guided  by  wisdom,  so  dis- 
penses grace  as  to  insure  the  best  results.  (7)  Sin  is 
not '  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,'  since 
it  is  avoidable  by  the  creature,  and  is  not  so  good  as 
holiness  in  its  stead,  but  may  not  be  preventible  by 
the  act  of  God  in  the  best  system."  —  Professor  Oeorae 
P.  Fisher,  D.D. 


5:  System  of  Professor  Charles  G.  Finney.  —  The 
main  distinction  between  this  system  and  the 
New-England  theology  has  been  stated  thus :  — 

"  As  virtue  and  sin  belong  only  to  voluntary  action 
and  are  contradictory  in  their  nature,  they  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  soul.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian 
life  is  entire  obedience.  Every  lapse  into  sin  involves, 
for  the  time,  the  entire  interruption  of  obedience. 
The  promises  of  God  and  the  provisions  of  the  gospel 
are  such,  that,  when  fully  and  continuously  embraced, 
they  enable  the  believer  to  live  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
obedience, —  an  attainment  which  may  be  properly 
encouraged  and  expected  in  the  present  life."  —  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Fairchild.  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol. 
xxxiv.  pp.  708-741.) 

Lit.  —  Works  of  President  Edwards,  espe- 
cially his  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue.  Works 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  especially  his  True  Re- 
ligion Delineated.  Works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, especially  his  Syste?n  of  Doctrines.  Two 
volumes  of  sermons  (1803,  1814)  by  Dr.  John 
Smalley,  especially  his  two  sermons  on  Natural 
and  Moral  Inability,  1769,  republished  in  London; 
his  two  sermons  entitled  Justif  cation  through  Christ 
an  Act  of  Free  Grace,  and  None  but  Believers  saved 
through  the  All-sufficient  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  1785, 
1786.  Works,  in  two  volumes,  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  especially  his  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  Discourses  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Atone- 
ment, Treatise  on  the  Salvation  of  all  Men  strictly 
examined,  etc.  Writings  of  Stephen  West,  D.D. 
(successor  of  President  Edwards  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.),  especially  his  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  1772 
and  1794 ;  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  1785.  Works,  in  six  volumes,  of  Dr. 
Nathanael  Emmons.  Dr.  Moses  Hemmen- 
way's  "Vindication,"  etc.;  also  his  '■'■Remarks," 
etc.,  controverting  the  theories  of  Hopkins  and 
Emmons.  Writings  of  Samuel  Spring,  D.D. 
(a  theological  pupil  of  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Bella- 
my, and  Hopkins),  especially  his  Friendly  Dialogue 
on  the  Nature  of  Duty,  1784 ;  Moral  Disquisitions 
and  Strictures  on  the  Rev.  David  Tappan's  Letters 
to  Philalethes,  1789, 1815.  Dr.  Ezra  Styles  Ely's 
Contrast  between  Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism,  181 1. 
Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley's  Essays  entitled  The 
Triangle,  1816.  Works  of  President  Timothy 
Dwight,  especially  his  Theology  Explained  and 
Defended  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  in  four  volumes. 
Works  of  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  in  five 
volumes.  Works  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D., 
in  two  volumes.  Works  of  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  in  four  volumes.  Writings  of  Rev. 
Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  especially  his  Lectures  on 
Theology.  Dr.  E.  T.  Fitch's  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  of  Sin,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Sin,  1826,  1827.  President  Jeremiah  Day  and 
President  H.  P.  Tappan  have  published  each  a 
Review  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Will.  Professor  A.  T.  Bledsoe  has  published 
an  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will.  The  views 
of  Edwards  are  combated  in  the  three  Treatises 
on  the  Will,  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  West 
(1793,  1799),  Dr.  James  Dana  (1770),  and  Dr. 
D.  D.  Whedon  (1845).  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Bemax, 
on  the  Atonement;  Rev.  Albert  Barxes,  on  the 
Atonement;  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the  Atone- 
ment, published  in  Boston,  1860,  2d  ed.,  containing 
essays  or  sermons  of  Maxcy,  Grifejx,  Bukge, 
Weeks,  and  others.  Professor  IIexry  B.  Smith's 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  especially  his  Address  on  the 
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Idea  of  Christian  Theology  as  a  System,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Theology  of  Emmons.  Dr.  George  P. 
Fisher's  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology,  espe- 
cially his  Discussion  on  the  Philosophy  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  on  The  System  of  Dr.  N.  W-  Taylor 
in  its  Connection  with  Prior  New-England  Theology. 
Various  relations  of  the  New-England  theology 
are  presented  in  the  Commentaries  of  Professor 
Moses  Stuart  and  Albert  Barnes ;  also  in  the 
Quarterly  Christian-  Spectator,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
passim,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston, 
Mass.,  passim.  Among  the  explanatory  or  critical 
articles  in  the  reviews  are  the  following.  Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra :  VII.  254  sq.,  479  sq.,  533  sq. ;  VIII. 
25  sq.,  135  sq.,  594  sq. ;  IX.  170  sq. ;  X.  63  sq., 
390  sq.,  705  sq. ;  XVII.  355  sq.,  452  sq. ;  XIX. 
633  sq. ;  XX.  311  sq. ;  XXII.  467  sq.,  568  sq. ; 
XXX.  371  sq.;  XXXII.  475  sq.,  773  sq.;  XXXIII. 
381  sq. ;  XXXIV.  708  sq.  Biblical  Repertory: 
II.  425  sq. ;  III.  360  sq. ;  IV.  278  sq. ;  V-  381  sq.; 
VII.  2S5  sq. ;  IX.  216  sq. ;  XII.  532  sq. ;  XIV. 
529  sq. ;  XV-  42  sq. ;  XXII.  642  sq. ;  XXIII.  306 
sq.,  674  sq. ;  XXVI.  217  sq. ;  XXVII.  84  sq. ; 
XXX.  585  sq.;  XXXI.  489  sq. ;  XXXVI.  121 
sq.;  XL.  368  sq.  ;  XLI.  105  sq.  New-Englander  : 
I.  110  sq.;  V  337  sq. ;  XIII.  387  sq. ;  XVI. 
373  sq.;  XVII.  746  sq.,  903  sq. ;  XVIII.  307  sq., 
694  sq.,  726  sq. ;  XIX.  709  sq. ;  XXVII.  284  sq., 

740  sq.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

NEW-HAVEN  DIVINITY.  See  Taylor,  N.  W- 
NEW  ISRAELITES.  See  Southcott,  Joanna. 
NEW-JERUSALEM  CHURCH,  a  religious  body 
which  holds  to  the  doctrines  disclosed  in  the 
writing's  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  first 
meeting  for  the  organization  of  this  body  was  held 
in  London  in  1783,  eleven  years  after  the  death 
of  Swedenborg,  and  consisted  of  five  persons. 
The  next  year  the  doctrines  were  introduced  into 
America  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia by  William  Glenn.  From  these  small 
beginnings  the  church  has  slowly  but  steadily 
increased  to  the  present  time  (1883),  when  there 
are  societies  belonging  to  it  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  Its  members  are  the  most  nu- 
merous in  England  and  in  America.  The  British 
Conference  of  the  New  Church  is  composed  of 
sixty-five  societies.  There  are  societies  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  which  are  centres  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  doctrines.  There  are  also  societies  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  In  America  there 
are  societies  in  the  principal  cities  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  doctrines  are 
taught,  worship  is  held,  and  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  administered. 
There  is  no  uniform  system  of  church  organiza- 
tion, though  the  tendency  is  towards  the  Episcopal. 
Every  society  is  left  in  freedom  to  manage  its  own 
affairs.  In  England  the  General  Conference  is 
composed  of  societies.  In  America  there  is  a 
General  Convention,  meeting  annually,  composed 
of  eleven  associations  and  six  societies.  The 
associations  are  generally  divided  by  State  lines, 
and  comprise  about  a  hundred  societies.  There 
are  also  some  societies  which  are  not  comprised 
in  any  general  body.  The  number  of  members 
is  not  accurately  known.  There  are  many,  in 
all  churches  and  out  of  them,  who  are  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  doctrines,  and  believe 
them  to  be  the  laws  of  spiritual  life. 


This  body  is  not  regarded  by  those  who  com- 
pose it  as  a  sect  of  the  Christian  Church,  differing 
from  it  only  by  some  special  points  of  doctrine, 
as  the  various  sects  differ  from  one  another  :  they 
believe  the  doctrines  to  be  a  New  Dispensation  of 
divine  truth,  and  to  constitute  a  distinct  step  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  which  will  lead  to  a  new  and 
higher  spiritual  life.  They  regard  them  as  a 
spiritual  science  which  solves  the  problems  of 
theology,  reconciles  its  contradiction,  elevates  the 
mind  into  a  higher  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
meets  all  man's  spiritual  wants.  They  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  teach  that 
God  is  one  in  essence  and  person.  He  is  one 
Divine  Being,  as  man  is  one  human  being.  This 
unity  extends  to  His  nature,  as  well  as  to  His 
person.  There  are  no  conflicting  elements  in  it. 
God  is  love.  This  implies  much  more  than  that 
He  fervently  loves.  Love  is  the  essence  and 
substance  of  His  nature.  Wisdom  is  the  form 
which  His  love  assumes  in  going  forth  into  crea- 
tive act,  and  they  are  inseparably  united  in  Him. 
He  can  act  from  no  other  motive  than  love,  and 
in  no  other  way  than  an  infinitely  wise  one. 

2.  In  this  one  Divine  Person  is  embodied  the 
Trinity.  The  Father,  or  Jehovah,  is  God,  as  He 
is  in  Himself,  who  is  above  all  human  conscious- 
ness ;  the  Son  is  the  human  organization  with 
which  Jehovah  clothed  Himself  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  men,  and  by  means  of  which  He  came 
into  the  world ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine 
power  modified  by  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  by 
means  of  it  flowing  forth  into  act,  as  man's  spirit 
operates  by  his  body.  The  Trinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  embodied  in  the  one  per- 
son of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  finite  trinity 
of  soul,  body,  and  power,  is  embodied  in  every 
human  being. 

3.  This  one  Divine  Person  is  the  only  being 
who  is  life.  Life  cannot  be  created  :  only  forms 
can  be  created  capable  of  receiving  it.  All  created 
beings  are  such  forms,  and  their  life  is  received 
by  constant  influx  from  the  Lord.  Man's  mind, 
as  well  as  body,  is  therefore  only  an  organic  form 
capable  of  receiving  life ;  and  all  his  moral  and 
intellectual  power  is  a  constant  gift  from  the  Lord. 
This  fact  determines  all  man's  relations  to  the 
Lord,  limits  and  qualifies  all  that  the  Lord  can  do 
for  him.  It  implies  an  inherent,  essential,  and 
constant  conjunction  between  man  and  the  Lord, 
which  determines  the  measure  and  quality  of  his 
life. 

4.  The  human  mind  or  spirit  is  a  spiritual  body 
in  the  human  form,  organized  by  the  divine  life 
for  its  reception  and  manifestation  in  human  con- 
sciousness. This  spiritual  body  is  organized  with 
perfect  relation  to  the  nature  and  flow  of  the  divine 
forces  which  create  and  sustain  it,  as  the  material 
body  is  organized,  and  adapted  to  all  the  material 
forces  which  constantly  act  upon  it.  So  long  as 
the  will  and  understanding,  which  are  the  inmost 
organic  forms  of  the  human  mind,  remain  in 
the  order  of  their  creation,  all  man's  affections, 
thoughts,  and  actions  are  in  complete  union  with 
the  divine  life.  All  his  faculties  act  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  he  is  filled  with  light  and  happi- 
ness according  to  his  capacity  of  receiving  the 
divine  life.  This  was  man's  state  before  the  fall, 
and  will  be  again  when  he  becomes  regenerate. 
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5.  Life  is  so  given  to  man  that  it  seems  to  be 
his  own.  This  is  of  the  divine  love,  that  man 
may  act  in  freedom.  This  enables  him  to  love 
and  think  and  act  in  every  respect  as  though  he 
were  an  independent  being.  He  is  as  free  to  act 
within  the  limits  of  his  power  as  the  Lord  Him- 
self. But  still  it  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
his  nature,  that  he  should  live  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  dependence  upon  the  Lord,  constantly  turn 
to  Him,  and  reciprocate  His  love.  Hence  arose  the 
possibility  of  his  fall.  As  life  seemed  to  be  his 
own,  he  was  gradually  allured  by  the  appearance 
to  claim  it  as  his  own.  He  was  seduced  by  the 
senses  represented  by  the  serpent,  first  as  to  his 
affections  represented  by  the  woman ;  and  then 
as  to  the  understanding  represented  by  the  man  : 
and  he  became  in  his  own  estimation,  as  God, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  Being  a  form  receptive 
of  life,  his  declension,  which  continued  through 
many  generations,  consisted  in  the  gradual  closure 
of  the  higher  planes  of  his  nature  against  influx 
from  the  Lord,  until  he  lived  only  in  the  merely 
natural  plane  of  his  faculties.  This  was  spiritual 
death  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  life.  Man  lost 
his  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  spiritual  nature 
and  destiny.  His  whole  organism  became  per- 
verted, and  his  union  with  the  source  of  his  life 
so  broken  and  deranged,  that  the  Lord  could  only 
reach  him  by  an  outward  way.  His  nature  be- 
came wholly  evil.  The  Lord  never  ceased  to  do 
all  in  His  power  for  man  during  his  fall.  He 
appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  angel.  He 
gave  him  the  Law,  which  contains  the  essential 
principles  of  spiritual  life,  and  arranged  a  repre- 
sentative worship,  which  was  the  highest  of  which 
he  was  capable ;  and  by  those  natural,  outward 
means  He  still  retained  some  hold  upon  him.  But, 
by  the  accumulation  of  hereditary  evil,  man  was 
fast  closing  every  faculty  of  his  nature  against 
the  Lord,  and  approaching  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Then,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Jehovah  took 
upon  Himself  man's  nature  in  the  way  of  His 
own  order,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  him  on  the 
plane  of  the  senses,  in  a  form  which  he  could  ap- 
preciate. In  that  way  He  gained  recognition,  and 
got  a.  foothold  in  human  history.  But  Jehovah 
was  not  changed  into  a  babe.  He  did  not  divest 
Himself  of  any  power.  He  simply  clothed  His 
divine  with  a  human  organism,  and  made  that 
a  medium  of  bringing  His  divine  power  to  bear 
upon  man.  In  this  way  He  could  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  influx  of  life,  and,  as  man  received  it, 
He  could  conform  him  to  Himself.  The  necessity 
for  this  coming  lay  in  man's  dying  condition,  and 
not  in  any  legal  difficulties. 

6.  The  human  organism  which  Jehovah  took 
upon  Himself  was  a  disorderly  and  perverted  one. 
It  could  be  tempted.  It  was  subject  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  It  could  learn,  and 
increase  in  wisdom.  It  had  a  consciousness  dis- 
tinct from  the  divine  which  it  clothed,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  all  those  expressions  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  distinct  person 
from  Jehovah.  But,  by  the  constant  action  upon 
it  of  the  divine  within,  the  imperfect  organism 
received  by  incarnation  was  gradually  put  off, 
and  replaced  by  a  corresponding  divine  nature, 
by  a  process  which  is  called  by  the  Lord  "  glorifi- 
cation." The  Lord's  real  death  was  the  laying- 
down  of  this  evil  life,  and  not  the  crucifixion  of 


the  material  body.  By  this  process  of  glorifica- 
tion, He  ascended  to  the  Father ;  that  is,  made  his 
human  nature  one  with  His  divine  nature.  In 
this  glorified  human  nature  He  now  dwells,  and 
by  means  of  it  He  exerts  a  more  direct  control 
over  man.  He  can  re-open  the  higher  degrees  of 
his  mind,  and  keep  him  within  the  sphere  of  His 
divine  influence.  In  this  way  He  saved  man 
from  spiritual  death,  and  renewed  the  broken 
covenant  between  the  source  of  life  and  its  re- 
cipients. The  work  of  Redemption  was  conse- 
quently performed  by  one  Being,  in  one  person, 
according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  the  divine 
order. 

7.  The  spirit  is  the  man  himself  clothed  with 
a  material  body.  The  spirit  is  in  the  human 
form,  organized  of  spiritual  substances,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  organs,  in  general  and  particular,  of 
the  material  body.  It  gives  form  and  life  to  the 
body,  which  is  merely  an  instrument  the  spirit 
uses  to  dwell  in  a  material  world,  and  gain  mate- 
rial ideas,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  and  means 
for  the  development  of  man's  spiritual  faculties. 
The  material  body  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
spiritual  body  that  the  husk  does  to  the  corn,  and 
performs  the  same  relative  use.  It  serves  only  a 
temporary  purpose.  If  man  had-  never  sinned, 
and  disease  had  never  attacked  the  material  body, 
the  real  man  would  have  cast  it  off  when  it  had 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  The  death  of  the  body  is 
an  orderly  step  in  man's  life,  though,  since  sin 
entered  the  world,  it  is  taken  in  a  disorderly  way. 
The  death  of  the  body  is  caused  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  man  from  it.  As  all  its  life  was  derived 
from  the  spirit,  when  that  departs,  it  has  no  more 
power  than  the  elements  which  compose  it.  By 
the  death  of  the  body,  man  is  born  into  the  spir- 
itual world.  His  spiritual  senses  are  opened,  and 
he  becomes  conscious  of  spiritual  objects,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law  that  the  material  senses  are 
opened  by  birth  into  this  world. 

8.  The  spiritual  world  is  a  substantial  world 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  composed 
of  every  class,  degree,  and  form  of  substances 
and  objects  which  are  found  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  many  besides,  which  cannot 
be  formed  out  of  the  gross  elements  of  matter. 
The  spiritual  world  is  the  realm  of  causes ;  and 
the  material  universe,  like  the  material  body,  is 
cast  into  the  mould  of  spiritual  forms.  Spiritual 
substances,  though  they  have  form  and  hold  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  are  not  material,  and  have 
nothing  but  form  and  external  appearance  in 
common  with  material  objects.  They  are  not 
created  in  the  same  way,  or  subject  to  the  laws 
of  fixed  time  and  space.  The  spiritual  world 
has  three  grand  divisions,  heaven,  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  hell.  The  world  of  spirits  is  interme- 
diate between  heaven  and  hell.  This  is  the  world 
which  all  enter  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  where  they  are  prepared  for  heaven 
or  hell,  according  to  their  characters.  It  is  a 
place  of  instruction,  but  not  of  probation,  where 
every  one  who  will  receive  it  is  taught  the  truth, 
•and  led  into  a  heavenly  life.  It  is  also  a  state  in 
which  the  spiritual  faculties,  freed  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  the  material  body,  are  brought 
under  more  potent  spiritual  forces,  which  develop 
the  ruling  love  with  great  rapidity.  Every  one 
is  left  in  perfect  freedom  to  go  where  he  pleases, 
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and  to  form  such  associates  as  he  chooses,  though 
every  aid  is  given  to  lead  all  to  heaven  by  means 
of  the  truth.  Here  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives  and  friends  meet,  and  for  a 
while  live  a  life  similar  to  that  which  they  lived 
on  the  earth.  But  the  scene  gradually  changes. 
Those  who  are  not  of  homogeneous  natures  sepa- 
rate ;  and  each  one  goes  his  \)wn  way,  and  joins 
himself  with  those  to  whom  he  is  akin  by  nature. 
All  pretence  and  disguises  are  thrown  off.  Every 
thing  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ruling 
love  is  discarded;  and  the  speech,  the  actions,  and 
even  the  form  itself,  become  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment and  expression  of  the  character.  When 
the  external  becomes  homogeneous  with  the  in- 
ternal, the  man  or  woman  rises  to  heaven,  or  sinks 
to  hell,  drawn  by  the  irresistible  affinities  of  his 
nature,  and  becomes  incorporated  into  a  society 
of  similar  character,  where  he  remains  forever. 
In  this  way,  by  orderly  processes,  in  which  every 
one  is  led  in  freedom,  his  judgment  is  effected. 
Every  one  goes  where  he  chooses,  where  he  can 
be  the  least  miserable,  or  the  most  happy.  All 
children  and  youth,  and  all  of  every  age  and 
every  religion,  who  have  not  become  the  organized 
and  fixed  forms  of  evil,  are  instructed,  and  led  to 
heaven. 

9.  Hell  is  not  a  state  of  constant  punishment 
and  suffering.  Its  inhabitants  live  in  societies, 
where  they  can  render  to  one  another  such  ser- 
vices as  their  necessities  demand.  They  have  all 
the  enjoyments  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
But  as  their  ruling  motives  of  life  are  love  of  self, 
and  hatred  to  others,  they  cannot  act  from  any 
affection  without  doing  injury  to  others  ;  and  this 
always  brings  punishment,  according  to  the  same 
law  which  we  see  in  universal  operation  in  this 
life.  When  a  man  violates  a  law  of  his  physical 
nature,  he  suffers  from  it.  The  penalty  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  broken  law.  By  the 
action  of  these  immutable  principles  the  wicked 
are  kept  under  constant  restraint.  They  are  not 
tormented  by  conscience,  for  they  have  none. 
The  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched,  are  their  insane  desires  to  subject 
all  others  to  their  power  and  their  revengeful  pas- 
sions, which  can  only  be  repressed  by  suffering. 
In  time  their  lusts  become  less  active,  though  they 
are  never  destroyed.  They  submit  to  enforced 
order,  become  stupid,  and  lose  all  semblance  of 
humanity. 

10.  On  the  contrary,  all  those  in  whom  the 
love  of  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  has  become 
the  ruling  motive  of  life  are  led  by  spiritual 
attractions  to  the  society  in  heaven  to  which  they 
specifically  belong,  and  there  they  are  welcomed 
by  all :  they  find  their  home  and  the  most  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  and  the 
gratification  of  every  pure  desire.  They  find 
their  place  and  their  special  function,  and  their 
happiness  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Heaven  is  not 
a  state  of  idleness,  but  of  glowing  activities.  Its 
rest  is  not  repose  after  labor,  but  the  free  play  of 
all  the  faculties.  As  every  one  is  animated  by 
love  of  others,  each  one  is  helped  by  all :  as  all 
the  organic  forms  of  their  nature  are  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  forces  which  give  them  their  life, 
they  are  constantly  perfected.  The  perceptions 
grow  keener,  the  understanding  larger,  the  affec- 
tions deeper  and  more  varied  and  exquisite,  and 


this  process   of   perfectibility  will  increase  for- 
ever. 

11.  The  spiritual  world  being  the  substantial 
world,  the  theatre  of  all  causes,  and  the  ultimate 
home  of  every  human  being,  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
were  given  to  man  to  reveal  to  him  its  laws  and 
the  principles  of  the  divine  government.  They 
are  also  given  according  to  the  relation  between 
natural  and  spiritual  things.  All  material  obj  ects, 
natural  actions,  and  events,  are  the  effects  of 
spiritual  causes  ;  and  the  spiritual  causes  are  the 
laws  of  the  divine  order,  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  divine  character  and  purposes.  Every  natural 
object  is  consequently  an  exponent  of  some  spir- 
itual law  or  fact.  When  man  had  sunk  into  a 
condition  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  divine 
truth  should  be  communicated  to  him  by  an 
outward  way,  the  Lord  employed  those  objects, 
relations,  and  human  actions,  which  were  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  truths  He  desired  to  communicate, 
because  they  were  the  effects  of  those  truths,  and 
performed  the  same  uses  on  the  material  plane 
that  the  truths  and  affections  serve  on  the  spiritual 
plane.  Every  natural  object  and  act  recorded  in 
the  Word  corresponds  to  and  represents  some 
spiritual  principle  or  fact.  While  the  Word  in 
the  letter  is  written  according  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
man language,  and  treats  of  natural  events,  every 
sentence  and  word  has  a  spiritual  meaning  which 
the  natural  idea  represents ;  and  this  spiritual 
meaning  is  connected  in  the  most  logical  manner 
throughout,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  ac- 
cording to  the  harmonies  of  the  Lord's  nature, 
and  the  order  and  methods  of  His  work.  The 
Bible  is  consequently  a  Divine  Book,  written  in 
a  style  impossible  to  a  finite  mind.  The  Lord 
Himself  is  its  author ;  and  Moses  and  David,  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  were  only  instruments  in 
His  hands  in  writing  it,  as  the  pen  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  human  hand.  Their  minds  were 
used,  and  consequently  every  one  wrote  in  his 
own  style,  but  stated  the  divine  truths  in  corre- 
spondential  natural  forms.  From  the  divine  style 
in  which  the  Word  is  written,  it  is  adapted  to  all 
the  wants  of  every  human  being  in  all  worlds. 

12.  The  most  important  service  which  Sweden- 
borg  has  rendered  to  the  world  consists  in  the 
disclosures  he  has  made  concerning  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word  and  the  divine  method  of  its 
composition.  By  the  opening  of  his  spiritual 
senses  he  was  admitted  into  the  spiritual  world, 
introduced  into  the  societies  of  spirits  and  angels, 
was  instructed  in  the  laws  of  spiritual  life ;  and, 
from  his  own  experience  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  he  has  made  known  to  men  the  nature 
and  the  reality  of  human  life  beyond  the  grave. 
His  natural  senses  were  not  closed  while  he  was 
in  this  state :  he  was  consciously  in  both  worlds 
at  the  same  time,  and  could  see  their  relations  to 
each  other.  He  could  see  the  correspondence 
between  natural  and  spiritual  things,  and  was 
able  to  reveal  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Word. 
This  opening  of  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Word 
is  the  means  by  which  the  Lord  effects  His  Second 
Coming.  He  comes  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  spiritual  truths  revealed  to  men  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  and  derived  from  the  Word. 
In  these  truths  He  is  effecting  a  more  powerful 
influx  of  life  into  the  minds  of  men,  moving  them 
to  greater  activity,  and   conjoining   them   more 
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closely  with  Him,  as  branches  to  the  vine  from 
which  they  derive  their  life. 

The  works  of  Swedenborg  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  are 
Arcana  Coslestia,  in  12  vols,  octavo,  The  Apocalypse 
Explained,  in  6  vols.,  and  The  Apocalypse  Revealed, 
in  2  vols.  In  these  works  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  every  word  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Revela- 
tion, is  given,  and  the  interpretation  demonstrated 
by  similar  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  Word. 
The  most  important  doctrinal  works  by  Sweden- 
borg are  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine 
Providence,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Conjugial  Love,  and 
The  True  Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church.  The  collateral 
works  are  numerous,  and  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  most  important  are  Noble's  Appeal 
and  Plenary  Inspiration,  Barrett's  Lectures  on 
the  New  Dispensation,  Bavley's  The  Divine  Word 
opened,  Bruce's  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John,  Clissold's  Practical  Nature  of 
Swedenhorg's  Theological  Writings,  Illustrations 
of  the  End  of  the  Church,  Clowes's  Four  Gospels, 
Giles's  Nature  of  Spirit,  Gould's  Swedenborg 
and  Modern  Biblical  Criticism,  Grindon's  Life,  its 
Nature,  Varieties,  and  Phenomena,  Haydes's  Light 
on  the  Last  Things,  Dangers  of  Modern  Spiritualism, 
Hindmarsh's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  New  Church, 
Holcombe's  Our  Children  in  the  Other  Life,  The 
Lost  Truths  of  Christianity,  The  End  of  the  World, 
Henry  James's  Secret  of  Swedenborg,  Parson's 
Essays,  Three  Series,  Deus  Homo,  The  Infinite  and 
the  Finite,  Rendell's  Antediluvian  History,  The 
Last  Judgment  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord, 
Silver's  The  Symbolic  Character  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  The  Holy  Word  in  its  own  Defence, 
Tafel's  Documents  concerning  Swedenborg,  Wil- 
kinson's Human  Body  in  its  Relation  to  Man, 
On  Human  Science  and  Divine  Revelation.  The 
most  important  biographies  of  Swedenborg  are, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  his  Life  and  Writings,  by 
William  White,  Swedenborg,  a  Biography,  by 
James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Hobart's  Life 
of  Swedenborg,  and  Worcester's  Life  of  Sweden- 
borg. Swedenborgs  theological  works  have  been 
wholly  or  in  part  translated  into  English, 
French,  German,  Swedish,  and  Italian.  There 
are  three  weekly,  five  monthly  journals,  and  one 
quarterly  published,  in  advocacy  and  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  the  New  Church;  six  in 
America,  two  in  England,  one  in  German,  and 
one  in  Italian.  CHAUNCEY  GILES 

(Pastor  of  the  New- Jerusalem  Church,  Philadelphia). 
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See  Seceders. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     See  Australasia. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  See  Bible  Text,  Canon. 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac,  b.  at  Woolsthorpe,  Lin- 
colnshire, Eng.,  Dec.  25,  1642 ;  d.  in  London, 
March  20,  1727.  He  was  a  posthumous  child, 
and  of  very  feeble  health;  but  he  early  evinced 
great  passion  and  great  talents  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics.  In  1660  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1665  he  took 
his  degree  as  B.A.  In  1667  he  became  a  fellow, 
and  in  1669  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  1695  he  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  the  mint,  and  in  1699,  master; 
which  position  he  filled  with  great  ability,  though 


his  health  again  became  very  poor  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  The  magnificent  discoveries, 
mathematical  and  physical,  by  which  he  entirely 
changed  the  reigning  conception  of  the  world,  he 
seems  to  have  made  at  quite  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  But  he  was  slow  in  publishing.  His 
Philosophice  naturalis  Principia  mathematica  was  not 
given  to  the  world  until  1687,  and  his  Analysis  per 
Equationes  numero  terminorum  Infnitas  not  until 
1711.  The  Cartesian  vortex  was  at  that  time  the 
commonly  accepted  scientific  theory  of  the  world; 
and,  though  not  without  difficulties,  it  had  been 
explained  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  the 
theologians.  But  this  theory  was  completely 
wiped  out  of  existence  by  Newton's  theory  of 
gravitation ;  and  thus  a  collision  with  the  theo- 
logians became  unavoidable,  the  more  so  as 
Newton's  whole  method  was  an  open  protest 
against  the  method  of  scholasticism.  Observa- 
tion and  experience  were  the  only  scientific  basis 
he  acknowledged.  Metaphysics  he  abhorred;  hy- 
pothesis he  despised.  No  wonder,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  found  one  of  his  most  zeal- 
ous and  most  effective  disciples  in  Voltaire.  In 
England,  however,  the  collision  was  not  so  very 
fierce.  Newton's  ideas  were  incorporated  with  the 
official  system  of  teaching  at  Cambridge  in  1699,  at 
Oxford  in  1704.  Personally  he  was  not  orthodox : 
he  verged  towards  Arianism.  But  he  was  a  pious 
man,  and  his  great  interest  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Bible-studies  he  has  shown  by  his  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended  (1728),  Observations 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John  (1733),  and  A  Historical  Account  of  Two 
Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  1754.  See  Brew- 
ster :  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discov- 
eries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  London,  1855,  2  vols. 

NEWTON,  John,  b.  in  London,  July  24,  1725; 
d.  there  Dec.  31,  1807.  In  early  life,  as  a  sailor 
(according  to  the  account  he  gives  in  his  autobi- 
ography), he  ran  a  profligate  course  coupled  with 
sad  impiety,  which  led  him  to  call  himself,  in 
his  last  days,  the  "old  African  blasphemer."  In 
Africa  he  had  to  do  with  the  slave-trade.  But 
a  wonderful  change  came  over  him  between  1750 
and  1754,  accompanied  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, especially  a  dream  he  had,  of  a  ring 
given  to  him,  which  he  dropped  into  the  sea, 
and  which  was  restored  by  one  who  promised  to 
keep  it  for  him,  —  a  beautiful  parable,  very  inter- 
esting to  thoroughly  evangelical  Christians.  He 
decided  on  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  after  some  difficulty,  was  ordained  in 
1764.  He  took  a  curacy  at  Olney  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  small  town  with  which  his  name 
has  since  been  identified;  for  there  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  the  poet  Cow- 
per.  The  influence  which  he  produced  on  him 
has  led  to  controversy,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  companionship  of  the  curate  made  his 
illustrious  parishioner  increasingly  melancholy. 
But  though  his  treatment  might,  in  some  things, 
be  injudicious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  New- 
ton was  an  exceedingly  cheerful  man,  and  that 
his  religion  served  to  cheer  his  friend,  rather  than 
otherwise.  After  an  exemplary  course  at  Olney, 
Newton  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age,  exercising  a  great  influence 
in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
by  his  social  habits  as  by  his  popular  preaching. 
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He  was  the  main  pillar  of  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  gathered  round 
him  at  his  simple  re-unions  in  Hoxton,  where  he 
resided,  Dissenting  ministers  as  well  as  the  Estab- 
lished clergy.  He  wrote  a  good  deal ;  and,  not  to 
mention  other  publications  included  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  (1816),  his  charming  letters,  entitled 
Omicron  and  Cardiphonia,  deserve  to  be,  as  they 
are,  favorites  with  the  British  public  and  with 
American  Christians.  His  contributions  to  the 
Olney  Hymns  (348  in  number,  of  which  67  were 
Cowper's)  rank  high  in  English  psalmody,  and 
are,  some  of  them,  exceedingly  touching.  The 
epitaph  on  his  monument,  prepared  by  himself, 
is  very  characteristic:  "John  Newton,  clerk,  once 
an  infidel  and  libertine,  a  servant  of  slaves  in 
Africa,  was,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  preserved,  restored,  par- 
doned, and  appointed  to  preach  the  faith  he  had 
long  labored  to  destroy."       JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

NEWTON,  Robert,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  pulpit  ora- 
tor; b.  at  Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  8,  1780;  d. 
April  30,  1854.  He  was  received  into  the  British 
Conference  in  1799,  and  from  that  time  on  won 
reputation,  and  ultimately  great  fame,  for  his 
oratory.  He  was  four  times  president  of  the 
British  Conference,  and  in  1839  was  sent  as 
delegate  to  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  was 
attended  by  crowds.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  Foreign  Missions  were  favorite 
themes.  His  Sermons  was  posthumously  pub- 
lished, London,  1856 ;  and  his  Life  was  written 
by  Jackson,  London,  1855. 

'NEWTON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lichfield, 
Jan.  1,  1704 ;  d.  in  London,  Feb.  14,  1782.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and,  after 
filling  several  charges  in  London,  was  in  1761 
appointed  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in  1768  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  edited  the  first  critical  edition  of 
Milton's  Poetical  Works,  London,  1749-52,  3  vols. ; 
and  (very  popular)  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies, 
which  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled,  1754-58,  3 
vols.,  10th  ed.,  1804,  2  vols.  His  Complete  Works 
appeared  1783,  3  vols.,  with  Memoir. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION  is 
located  on  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill  in 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  about  seven  miles  west 
of  Boston.  A  more  convenient,  healthful,  and 
attractive  site  for  a  theological  seminary,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  New  England.  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1825,  and  is  the  oldest  semi- 
nary established  by  American  Baptists  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  graduates  from  college  with 
a  suitable  course  of  theological  instruction,  occu- 
pying three  years,  —  a  course  beginning  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  continuing  with 
biblical  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
concluding  with  homiletics,  pastoral  duties,  and 
church  polity,  but  giving  special  prominence  to  bib- 
lical study.  The  privileges  of  the  institution  have 
also  been  offered,  from  the  first,  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry  whose  education,  however  gained, 
was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  all  the 
studies  of  the  regular  course  in  class-connection 
with  graduates.  Moreover,  a  few  men,  approved 
by  the  churches,  have  been  received  to  a  purely 
English  course  of  two  years,  embracing  such  parts 
of  the  regular  course  as  can  be  taken  by  one  who 
does  not  read  either  Hebrew  or  Greek. 


The  work  of  the  institution  began  in  1825,  with 
a  single  professor,  Bev.  Irah  Chase,  D.D.  In 
1826  Rev.  Henry  J.  Ripley,  D.D.,  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Chase ;  in  1834  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles 
was  added  to  the  faculty ;  and  in  1836  Rev.  Bar- 
nas  Sears,  D.D.  Professor  Knowles  died  in  1838, 
after  a  short  period  of  brilliant  service ;  and  in 
1839  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature  and  interpretation. 
All  these  were  eminent  scholars  and  teachers;  and 
the  institution,  though  financially  weak,  prospered 
under  their  care.  From  1839  to  1846  the  num- 
ber of  professors  was  four ;  from  1846  to  1868  it 
continued  the  same,  with  an  assistant  instructor 
in  Hebrew;  but  since  1868  there  have  been  five 
regular  professors — one  of  them  president — and 
a  teacher  of  elocution. 

The  board  of  instruction  is  now  (1882)  consti- 
tuted as  follows  :  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
president,  and  professor  of  theology;  Rev.  Heman 
Lincoln,  D.D.,  professor  of  church  history  ;  Rev. 
O.  S.  Stearns,  D.D.,  professor  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation, Old  Testament;  Rev.  J.  M.  English, 
A.M.,  professor  of  homiletics,  pastoral  duties, 
and  church  polity;  Rev.  J.  F.  Moreton,  A.M., 
professor,  pro  tempore,  of  biblical  interpretation, 
New  Testament ;  and  Mr.  L.  A.  ButterfieVL  Alva 
Woods  Lecturer  on  Elocution.  A  Newton  lecture- 
ship has  recently  been  established  by  a  friend  of 
the  institution,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  sixth 
professor  will  soon  be  added  to  the  faculty. 

The  institution  has  a  well-selected  library  of 
about  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  and  a  commo- 
dious reading-room.  The  library,  under  the  care 
of  John  B.  Houser,  is  open  to  students  six  hours 
every  day,  except  Sundays.  It  has  the  income  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  reviews.  To  meet  other  expenses  the  insti- 
tution has  an  endowment  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  twenty-five 
scholarships  of  a  thousand  dollars  each  (and  a 
bequest  of  ten  more  soon  to  be  received)  for  the 
benefit  of  indigent  students.  It  has  four  public 
buildings;  viz.,  Colby  Hall  (containing  chapel, 
reading-room,  library,  and  president's  room  on 
the  first  floor,  and  three  lecture-rooms,  with  a 
museum,  on  the  second),  Farwell  Hall  and  Sturte- 
vant  Hall  (which  are  heated  by  steam,  and  have 
rooms,  comfortably  furnished,  for  at  least  sixty- 
eight  students),  and  a  gymnasium. 

About  nine  hundred  students  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  though  some  of  them 
have  not  taken  the  full  course.  Sixty-two  have 
gone  from  it  to  be  missionaries  in  foreign  fields. 
Nearly  as  many  have  been  made  presidents  or 
professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries, 
but  most  of  its  graduates  have  become  pastors  in 
America. 

The  institution  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  forty- 
eight  trustees,  a  part  of  them  ministers,  and  a  part 
laymen.  It  has  had  many  liberal  benefactors,  of 
whom  the  late  Gardner  Colby  of  Newton  Centre 
deserves  honorable  mention.      ALVAH  HOVEY. 

NEW-YEAR'S  CELEBRATION.  The  Calen- 
dee  Januaria,  that  is  Jan.  1,  was  celebrated  in 
Rome,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, as  a  feast  of  joy,  just  like  the  Saturnalia. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  should  be  a  good  omen 
for  the  whole  year.  In  the  forum,  in  the  shops, 
and  in  the  houses,  business  was  begun  early  in 
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the  morning  in  the  usual  way,  but  only  pro  forma. 
The  first  stroke  of  work  done,  the  year  was  con- 
sidered as  duly  inaugurated,  and  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  merry-making.  The  houses 
were  hung  with  wreaths  and  draperies ;  every- 
body gave  his  "  Happy  New- Year  "  to  everybody 
else ;  and  friends  presented  each  other  with  sweet- 
meats and  old  coins,  as  omens  of  a  year  full 
of  enjoyment  and  profit.  In  the  public  squares 
female  dancers  showed  their  art ;  and  the  crowd 
made  merry  with  games,  singing,  jokes,  and  mas- 
queradings  of  all  kinds.  Towards  this  Pagan 
custom,  and  all  the  follies  and  excesses  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  Christianity  assumed  a  decidedly  hos- 
tile attitude;  and  the  Fathers  and  teachers  of  the 
church  took  occasion  of  the  debaucheries  of  the 
feast  to  deliver  severe  penitence-sermons  on  that 
day.  (See  Ambrose,  serm.  7 ;  Augustine,  serm.  2, 
198 ;  Petrus  Chrysologus,  serm.  155 ;  Maximus 
Turinensis,  ho?n.,  8;  Chrysostom,  and  others.) 
The  Council  of  Tours  (567)  forbade  in  its  four- 
teenth canon  all  merry-making  on  New-Year's 
Day,  and  made  the  day  a  fast-day ;  and  in  the 
tenth  century  Bishop  Atto  of  Vercelli  renewed 
the  decree.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  Dec. 
25  was  fixed  as  the  birthday  of  Christ;  and  Jan.l, 
falling  on  the  eighth  day  after  Christmas,  thus 
became,  in  accordance  with  Luke  ii.  21,  the  day 
of  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  When  and  by 
whom  that  event  first  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  Christian  festival  is  not  known  ;  but  the  above- 
mentioned  Council  of  Tours  (567)  ordered  that 
on  Jan.  1  a  missa  circumcisionis  should  be  cele- 
brated. In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
Beda  Venerabilis  wrote  a  homily  on  Luke  ii.  21, 
for  Jan.  1.  In  the  Roman  Sacramentarium,  in  the 
Missale  Gothicum,  and  in  many  old  Calendaria, 
the  day  is  duly  noted  down  as  the  Festum  circum- 
cisionis Domini.  The  rules  of  Chrodegang  (74), 
the  capitularies  of  the  Frankish  kings  (I.,  c.  158), 
the  synod  of  Mayence  (813,  can.  36)  speak  of  the 
festival  under  the  name  of  Octava  Domini.  Of 
course  the  circumstance  that  the  festival  of  the 
circumcision  also  was  New- Year's  Day  was  at 
first  completely  ignored.  But  gradually  it  made 
itself  felt  even  in  the  proceedings  of  the  church ; 
and  it  became  customary  for  the  priest  to  give 
the  congregation  his  "  Happy  New- Year  "  from 
the  pulpit,  or  even  to  deliver  a  New-Year's  ora- 
tion. In  the  Sermonum  Opus  Exquisitissimum,  by 
Gottschalk  of  Osnabriick,  1517,  may  be  found  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  this  kind  of  sermons, 
which,  however,  again  went  out  of  fashion  with 
the  Reformation.  In  the  Greek  Church  Jan.  1  is 
chiefly  celebrated  in  honor  of  Basil  the  Great. 
See  Alt  :  Der  christliche  Cultus,  Berlin,  1843,  ii., 
46,  205,  315.  H.  MEBZ. 

NEW-YEAR,  Feast  of.  See  Trumpets,  Feast 
of. 

NEW-YORK  CITY,  the  most  populous  city  and 
chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, had  a  population,  in  1880,  of  1,206,299. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  Manhattan  Island, 
a  body  of  land  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  widest 
point.  The  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  the 
island  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Hudson, 
in  1609  ;  and  the  town,  which  was  built  around 
a  fort,  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1664  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  changed 


the  name  to  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  brother 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  town 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  (with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  when  it  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Dutch,  1673)  till  after  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown  in  1783. 

The  first  and  legal  church  was  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland,  and  services  were  conducted 
both  in  the  Dutch  and  the  French  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1628, 
with  fifty  members  (Dutch  and  Walloons),  by  Rev. 
Jonas  Michaelius,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Hol- 
land. The  first  edifice  was  built  of  wood,  in 
Pearl  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  still  holds  a  position  of 
high  honor  and  influence.  The  British  legal- 
ized the  Episcopal  Church,  but  tolerated  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination,  as  also  the  Lutherans, 
who  built  a  church  in  1669,  and  had  for  their  first 
pastor  Rev.  Jacob  Fabritius.  They  were,  how- 
ever, intolerant  to  other  denominations,  Lord 
Cornbury,  especially,  signalizing  his  gubernatorial 
term  in  this  regard;  as,  for  example,  when  in 
1707  he  threw  into  prison  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, Makemie,  for  preaching  without  a  license 
in  New  York.  The  first  Episcopal  services  were 
held  in  the  church  at  the  fort.  Trinity  Church 
was  opened  Feb.  6,  1697,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Vesey.  In  1703  the  King's  Farm  was  granted  by 
Queen  Anne  to  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  its  great  wealth,  and 
still  makes  it  the  wealthiest  religious  corporation 
in  the  land.  The  present  edifice  of  Trinity  Church 
was  erected  in  1846.  The  first  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  1724,  but  disbanded  eight  years 
later.  The  so-called  First  Church  was  organized 
in  1745,  with  Jeremiah  Dodge  as  pastor.  The 
first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  1716. 
The  first  church  edifice  was  erected  in  Wall 
Street  in  1719.  The  first  society  of  the  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  was  organized  with  five 
members,  in  October,  1766,  by  Philip  Embury, 
a  local  preacher;  and  the  first  church  edifice,  on 
John  Street,  was  dedicated  Oct.  30,  1768.  The 
religious  statistics  of  New  York  in  1881  were  as 
follows :  — ■ 

Baptist  churches  and  chapels 44 

Catholic  Apostolic  church  (Irvingite) 1 

Congregational  churches  and  chapels 9 

Disciples  church  and  chapel 2 

Friends  churches  and  chapels 5 

Greek  church 1 

Jewish  synagogues 26 

Lutheran  churches  and  chapels 21 

Methodist  (African)  churches  and  chapels 8 

Methodist-Episcopal  churches  and  chapels S7 

Methodist  (Free)  church  and  chapel 2 

Moravian  churches 2 

New-Jerusalem  church  and  chapel 2 

Presbyterian  churches  and  chapels 66 

Presbyterian  (Reformed)  churches  and  chapels    ....  6 

Presbyterian  (United)  churches  and  chapels 7 

Presbyterian  (Welsh)  church 1 

Protestant-Eniscopal  churches  and  chapels 80 

Reformed  Dutch  churches  and  chapels 27 

Reformed  Episcopal  church  and  chapel - 

Reformed  German  church  and  chapel | 

Roman-Catholic  churches  and  chapels 8° 

Second  Advent  churches  and  chapels « 

Unitarian  churches  and  chapels jj 

Universalist  churches  and  chapels   ......•••  ° 

Union,  or  undenominational,  churches  and  chapels  .    .    .  ^4» 

489 

The  proportion  of  the  churches  to  the  popula- 
tion is  as  1  to  2,468. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  orgamza- 
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tions  are  Protestant  missions,  sustained  either  by 
individual  churches,  individuals,  or  the  New- York 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  (five  chapels). 
Protestant  services  are  held  in  the  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Swedish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian, 
Italian,  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Protestant 
population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  about  600,- 
000,  the  Jews  at  70,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  400,000 ;  the  average  sabbath  attendance  upon 
Protestant  places  of  worship,  at  150,000.  The 
total  church  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 
375,000  persons.  The  Roman-Catholic  churches 
are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  worshippers. 
The  number  of  communicants  in  the  Protestant 
churches  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  80,000. 
There  are  356  Protestant  sabbath  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  88,237  scholars ;  and  418  sabbath 
schools  of  all  denominations,  with  an  attendance 
of  115,826  scholars.  The  following  table  gives 
an  exhibit  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  churches 
in  different  years  :  — 


Denominations. 

1830. 

1850. 

1870. 

1881. 

Protestant  Evangelical  Churches, 

99 

211 

380 

392 

Roman  Catholic  Churches  .    .    . 

4 

19 

41 

58 

Unitarians,    Universalists,    etc., 

6 

17 

49 

39 

The  following  table  presents  the  ratio  of  the 
churches  to  the  population  :  — 


YEAKS. 

Churches. 

Population. 

1786 

9 

2'> 

62 
170 
347 
470 
489 

23,614 
60,489 
123,706 
312,852 
813,669 
942,262 
1,206,299 

1800 

1820 

1840 

1860 

1870 . 

1880 

There  are  three  theological  institutions  in  the 
city, — Union  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  with  seven 
professors,  at  9  University  Place ;  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal),  with  seven  pro- 
fessors, at  405  West  20th  Street ;  and  St.  John's 
College  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Fordham. 

There  are  five  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, which  include  separate  organizations  for 
the  Germans,  colored  people,  and  Chinese.  The 
main  organization,  at  the  corner  of  4th  Avenue 
and  23d  Street,  sustains  four  branches.  There  is 
also  an  efficient  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  7  East  15th  Street. 

There  are  seven  free  reading-rooms  for  seamen, 
fifteen  for  workingmen.  Seven  daily  noon  prayer- 
meetings  are  sustained  in  different  portions  of  the 
city,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Business 
Men's  Noon-day  Prayer-Meeting,  held  on  Fulton 
Street,  from  12' to  1. 

The  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  are 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
84,000,000  are  distributed  by  these  bodies  annu- 
ally. Space  permits  us  only' to  give  the  following 
figures  :  Hospitals,  Homes,  and  Asylums  (including 
4  foundling-asylums),  92,  all  but  9  of  which  are 
sustained  by  religious  denominations ;  Fruit-Mis- 


sions, 3  ;  Benevolent  Societies  (including  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  cruelty  to  animals,  relief  or- 
ganizations, etc.),  41 ;  Industrial  Schools,  38  ;  Insti- 
tutions/or Children  (including  4  newsboys'  lodging- 
houses,  etc.),  48;  Dispensaries,  30.  These  figures 
give  an  idea  of  the  charitable  work  and  the 
number  of  charitable  institutions  of  New- York 
City,  but  do  not  exhaust  the  number.  The  most 
of  the  churches  maintain  sewing-schools,  distrib- 
ute alms  through  special  committees,  etc. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  New- York  City,  occupying  the  immense 
building  called  the  "Bible  House."  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  which  gathers  in  destitute 
children,  and  provides  homes  for  them  in  the 
West,  etc.,  has,  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
provided  for  59,481  children,  and  expended  $2,- 
958,919. 

Official  statements  place  the  number  of  dr  ink- 
ing-places  at  9,215,  the  money  expended  in  which 
may  with  safety  be  set  down  at  $60,000,000  a 
year.  There  were  67,135  arrests  for  1881,  and 
45,309  persons  were  held.  32,391  of  these  per- 
sons, or  three-fourths,  were  of  intemperate  habits. 
Besides  the  work  done  through  the  churches  and 
hospitals  and  temperance  meetings,  there  is  a 
Home  for  Inebriates  at  48  East  78th  Street. 

Lit.  —  The  history  of  New- York  City  may  be 
found  in  the  Histories  of  Mary  L.  Booth  (rev. 
ed.,  New  York,  1880).  and  Mrs.  Lamb  (New  York, 
1881).  For  the  statistics,  see  Report  of  the  United- 
Stales  Bureau;  Christian  Work  in  New  York  (pub- 
lished annually  by  the  New- York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Lewis  E.  Jackson,  treasurer,  No.  50  Bible  House), 
etc.  ;  Brace  :  Dangerous  Classes  in  New  York, 
and  Twenty  Years  of  Work  among  them,  New  York, 
1872.  D.   S.   SCHAFF. 

NEW-YORK    SABBATH    COMMITTEE,   The, 

was  organized  in  1857,  to  promote  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  protect  the  quiet 
and  order  of  Sunday  and  the  right  of  all  classes 
to  the  weekly  rest.  It  grew  out  of  a  prevalent 
feeling  of  the  need  of  some  measures  to  check  the 
growing  public  desecration  of  Sunday,  and  the 
alarming  proportionate  increase  of  drunkenness, 
disorder,  and  violent  crimes,  on  that  day.  At  a 
conference  of  prominent  and  influential  citizens, 
after  much  deliberation,  a  permanent  committee 
of  twenty  was  formed,  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  reform  was  committed,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  own  number.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  leading  laymen,  representing 
the  different  denominations  and  the  various  busi- 
ness and  social  interests  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Norman  White,  who  had  taken  the  chief  part  in 
initiating  the  movement,  was  made  chairman,  to 
whose  eminent  zeal,  wisdom,  and  perseverance  the 
success  of  the  committee  has  been  largely  due; 
and  an  efficient  secretary  and  executive  officer 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  who 
had  previously  been  a  secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  The  committee,  from  the  begin- 
ning, secured  the  hearty  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  community.  It  adopted, 
and  has  always  adhered  to,  these  principles  in  its 
work:  viz.,  clearly  to  discriminate  between  the 
sabbath  as  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  institution, 
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and  carefully  to  respect  the  proper  limitations  of 
civil  intervention  in  guarding  the  weekly  rest ; 
to  keep  the  one  issue  distinct  from  all  other 
measures  of  reform ;  to  avoid  all  impracticable 
measures ;  to  recognize  the  controlling  power  of 
public  sentiment,  and  to  take  no  step  until  the 
way  should  be  prepared  for  it ;  to  advance  one 
step  at  a  time ;  to  work  through  the  constituted 
authorities,  giving  as  little  prominence  as  possi- 
ble to  its  own  agency ;  and  to  conduct  its  work 
on  such  broad  and  just  grounds  as  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  widest  possible  constituency. 

The  committee  undertook  successively  the  sup- 
pressing of  the  noisy  crying  of  newspapers  on 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  selling  of  liquor,  Sunday 
theatrical  entertainments,  noisy  processions  and 
parades  on  Sunday,  unnecessary  work  upon  the 
public  streets,  and  the  encroachments  incident  to 
such  a  city  (public  and  private)  upon  the  rest 
and  quiet  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  these  meas- 
ures new  legislation  has  been  found  necessary, 
and  has  been  secured  from  time  to  time ;  nota- 
bly, the  Sunday  Theatre  Law  of  1860,  the  Excise 
Law  of  1866,  important  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
cise Law  in  1873,  the  Processions  Law  of  1872, 
and  the  modification  and  re-enacment  of  the 
Sunday  statute  in  the  Penal  Code  of  1882.  The 
committee  has  also  successfully  opposed  numer- 
ous attempts  to  pass  laws  hostile  to  the  sabbath. 
Beside  its  work  in  this  city,  the  influence  of  the 
committee  has  been  widely  exerted  throughout 
the  State  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
acted  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  sabbath  during 
the  late  war,  and  secured  the  issue  of  President 
Lincoln's  sabbath  order  to  the  army  and  navy  in 
1862.  It  aided  the  closing  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  on  Sundays,  and  has 
secured  governmental  recognition  of  Sunday  in 
various  instances,  especially  in  the  International 
Electrical  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1881.  It  has 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  similar  associations. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  committee,  it  has  secured 
the  preaching  of  sermons  on  the  sabbath,  by  emi- 
nent clergymen,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished; it  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  secular  and  reli- 
gious journals ;  and  especially  has  issued  a  series 
of  carefully  prepared  original  documents,  fifty  in 
number,  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Sunday  question.  Of  these  documents,  and  of 
occasional  fly-leaves,  circulars,  etc.,  several  mil- 
lions of  pages  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
in  English  and  other  languages.  Some  of  the 
documents  have  been  reprinted  in  Europe.  Six 
of  the  original  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  Mr.  Norman  White,  still 
remain  (1883)  in  connection  with  the  committee, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  though  no 
longer  able  to  participate  actively  in  its  work. 
Mr.  Cook,  on  his  death  (in  1864),  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  whose 
services  were  especially  valuable  in  securing  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  German  ministers 
and  citizens  in  the  work  of  the  committer  at 
home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Schaff  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  1800,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  W  W 
Atterbury,  who  has  since  continued  to  hold  this 

Office.  W.  W.  ATTKltBURY. 
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consists  of  three  islands,  known  as  North,  South, 
and  Stewart's  Islands,  together  with  the  small 
adjacent  islands.  The  North,  called  by  the  Maoris 
Te  Ika  a  Mani,  is  500  miles  in  length  and  250 
miles  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  South  or  Mid- 
dle Island,  called  by  the  Maoris  Te  WaJii  Pounamu, 
is  the  same  length,  but  not  nearly  so  broad. 
Stewart's  _  Island,  the  Maori  name  of  which  is 
Rakiura,  is  30  miles  long  and  25  miles  broad. 
The  area  of  the  group  is  105,000  square  miles, 
being  approximately  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  is  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
1,200  miles  south-east  of  the  Australian  Continent, 
between  34°  and  48°  south  latitude,  and  between 
166°  and  178°  east  longitude. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  seem 
to  have  been  the  Maoris,  a  people  believed  to  be 
of  Malay  origin.  The  first  European  discoverer 
was  Abel  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  who 
visited  it  in  1642,  after  his  discovery  of  Tasmania; 
but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  again  visited 
till  1769,  when  Capt.  Cook  landed  on  it.  A  few 
years  later,  whaling-ships  began  to  call  occasion- 
ally ;  and  in  1814  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
established  a  mission  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  among 
the  Ngapuhi  tribe,  whose  chiefs  in  1840  were  the 
first  to  sign  the  treaty  acknowledging  British 
supremacy.  Other  missions  speedily  followed. 
The  colonization  of  the  country  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1840,  when  Wellington  was  settled 
by  the  New-Zealand  Land  Company,  who  had 
obtained  authority  for  the  purpose  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Auckland  was  established  the 
same  year,  and  the  year  following  New  Plymouth 
and  Nelson  were  founded.  The  most  important 
settlements  politically  and  ecclesiastically  were 
those  of  Otago  and  Canterbury.  The  former 
took  place  in  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  the  latter,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  1850. 

The  country  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  very 
mountainous.  Some  of  the  heights  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  notably  Mount  Egmont  in 
the  North  Island,  and  Mount  Cook,  which  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  southern  Alps,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  13,200  feet.  The  climate,  while 
varying  greatly  in  the  different  latitudes,  is.  on 
the  whole,  free  from  extremes.  The  climate  of 
the  North  Island  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Italy,  and  the  South  Island  has  been  compared 
in  this  respect  to  Jersey.  New  Zealand  is  rich 
in  minerals.  The  cereals,  fruits,  and  flowers  of 
temperate  climes,  grow  in  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality.  Neither  "marsupials  nor  snakes,  both  of 
which  are  common  on  the  mainland  of  Australia, 
are  found  in  New  Zealand. 

The  provincial  system  of  government  was  es- 
tablished in  1852,  and  continued  till  1*7,>,  when 
it  was  abolished,  and  the  country  divided  into 
counties.  The  constitution  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  other  British  colonies,  and  consists 
of  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  latter  there  are  usually  sev- 
eral Maori  members.  The  system  of  education  is 
regulated  bv  the  Act  of  1877.  It  is  secular  and  free. 
The  University  of  New  Zealand  grants  degrees.   _ 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  ol 
March,  1878,  was  414,412,  including  4,433  Clnuese, 
but  exclusive  of  the  Maoris.  Perhaps  it  may  now 
be  put  at  approximately  half  a  million,  including 
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all  races.  In  1878  the  Maoris  numbered  43,000. 
Although  a  powerful  race  physically  and  mentally, 
they  are  evidently  passing  away  gradually  but 
surely.  The  number  was  estimated  at  2,000,000 
in  1835.  Their  children  are  taught  in  native 
schools  under  the  government ;  and  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  and  other  denominations, 
have  diligently  carried  on  mission-work  among 
them.  In  1878  the  population  of  the  principal 
cities  of  New  Zealand  was  as  follows  :  — 

Auckland 39,401 

Dunedin 34,674 

Christ  Church 29,029 

Wellington •    .  21,005 

Wellington  is  the  capital,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  state  church  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Church  of  England  has  six  bishops,  —  at  Auck- 
land, Napier,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ  Church, 
and  Dunedin.  In  this  denomination  there  were, 
by  the  census  of  1874,  172  churches  and  an 
attendance  of  19,916.  The  Presbyterians  had  at 
that  time  125  churches  and  an  attendance  of 
18,541.  By  the  circumstances  of  their  settlement 
thirty  years  ago  (1850),  the  provinces  of  Otago  and 
Canterbury  have  had  a  distinctive  ecclesiastical 
character,  the  Presbyterians  being  predominant 
in  the  former,  and  the  Episcopalians  in  the  latter ; 
but  this  is  becoming  gradually  less  marked.  The 
other  sects,  at  the  time  of  the  above  census,  were 
as  follows :  Wesleyans,  105  chapels,  in  attendance, 
12,723 ;  Roman  Catholics,  86  chapels,  in  attend- 
ance, 10,967.  Baptists,  Free  Methodists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  were  nearly  equal,  with  an  attend- 
ance each  of  about  3,000. 

By  the  census  of  1878  the  population  was 
divided,  according  to  nominal  church  connection, 
as  follows  :  — - 

Episcopalians 173,734 

Presbyterians 95,103 

Methodists 37,879 

Baptists 9,159 

Congregationalists 5,555 

Lutherans 5,643 

Roman  Catholics 58,881 

Then  follow  various  smaller  sects,  of  which  the 
Unitarians  number  432 ;  while  10,664  do  not  state 
their  religion.  E.  s.  DUFF. 

NIB'HAZ  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31  as 
a  deity  worshipped  by  the  Avites,  who  had  been 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrians,  and  settled  in 
Ephraim.  Whence  they  came  is  not  known,  but 
it  must  have  been  from  some  place  in  Syria  or 
Mesopotamia.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  Nib- 
haz  "  is  very  uncertain.  Whether  that  deity  was 
identical  with  the  Nebaz  of  the  Mendseans,  the 
demon  of  the  uttermost  darkness,  has  not  been 
decided.  The  rabbins  derive  the  name  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  "  to  bark ; "  but  though  there  was 
an  Egyptian  deity  with  a  dog's  head,  Anubis,  and 
though  by  the  Persians  the  dog  was  represented 
as  following  Mithras,  nothing  is  known  of  sacred 
dogs    or    dog's   worship    on    Assyro  -  Babylonian 

soil-  W.  BAUDISSUST. 

NIC/EA,  Councils  of;  I.  The  first  council  of 
Nicsea  opens  the  series  of  oecumenical  councils, 
anddefined  the  church  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  that  he  is  co-essential  with  the  Father. 
Very  properly  has  a  world-wide  importance  been 
attached  to  it,  both  on  account  of  the  profound 
metaphysical  question  it  discussed  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  decision  upon  the  doctrinal  system  of 


many  after-centuries.  The  council  is  also  very 
important  on  account  of  its  other  decrees,  and  the 
epoch  it  marks  in  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church.  In  contrast 
to  many  later  councils,  the  first  council  of  Nicsea 
has  no  intricate  and  tedious  secret  history.  Our 
sources  are  the  creed,  canons,  a  synodal  brief,  a 
number  of  imperial  letters,  and  various  accounts 
by  members  of  the  council  or  later  writers.  The 
principal  description  is  given  by  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine  (Vita  Con- 
stant., iii.  6  sqq.),  which,  however,  seeks  unduly 
to  make  prominent  the  services  and  magnanimity 
of  the  emperor.  He  also  gives  an  account  in  his 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Csesarea  (Ep.  ad  C'cesar., 
in  Theodoret,  I.  11).  Athanasius  is  our  next  most 
valuable  authority  (De  decretis  synodi  Nic.  and 
Ep.  ad  Afros.);  but,  while  he  speaks  from  personal 
observation,  he  is  a  partial  judge.  A  third  eye- 
witness of  whom  something  is  preserved  is  Eu- 
stathius  of  Antioch  (see  Theodoret,  c.  7).  The 
later  historians,  Socrates  (i.  8  sqq.)  and  Sozomen 
(i.  17  sqq.),  draw  from  Eusebius,  and  give  credi- 
ble though  not  detailed  accounts ;  while  Theodo- 
ret (i.  6  sqq. ;  compare  Rufinus :  Hist.  Eccl.,  i. 
1  sqq.)  is  quite  full  in  his  notices  of  the  acts  of 
the  council,  but  admits  some  doubtful  details. 
The  creed  is  given  both  by  him  and  Socrates.  The 
Arian  position  is  represented  by  Philostorgius 
(i.  7 ;  ii.  14),  and  the  work  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzi- 
cum  (ab.  476),  which  is  of  inconsiderable  value. 
Marutha's  history  of  the  council,  written  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  is  lost.  Later  docu- 
ments are  without  value ;  but  of  interest  are  the 
two  works,  Analecta  Niccena  (Fragments  relating 
to  the  Council  of  Nice ;  the  Syriac  Text  from  an 
Ancient  Manuscript,  by  H.  Cowper,  London,  1857), 
and  Le  concile  de  Nice'e  d'apres  les  textes  copies  et 
les  diverses  collections  canoniques,  by  E.  Revillout, 
Paris,  1881.  For  the  circumstances  forming  the 
occasion  of  the  council,  see  Ariaxism. 

After  Constantine  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
quietly  settle  the  doctrinal  dispute  at  Alexandria, 
he  summoned  by  letter,  in  the  year  325,  the  bish- 
ops of  his  empire  to  Nicsea  in  Bithynia  [then  the 
second  city  of  that  province,  but  now  represented 
by  a  Turkish  village,  Isnik,  with  a  population  of 
fifteen  hundred],  offering  them  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  free  conveyance. 
Syria,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  Persia,  Libya,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  North  Africa, 
Greece,  Pannonia,  and  Spain  (with  one  bishop, 
Hosius),  were  represented  by  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops  (Athanasius,  Theodoret),  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  according  to  Eusebius,  or 
three  hundred  according  to  Socrates.  To  this 
number  were  added  many  presbyters  and  acolyths. 
The  delegation  from  the  East  was  in  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  Syl- 
vester I.,  was  prevented  from  attending  by  the 
feebleness  of  age,  and  was  represented  by  two 
presbyters,  Vitus  and  Vicentius.  The  more  promi- 
nent members  were  Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  Eu- 
stathius  of  Antioch,  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
and  his  deacon  Athanasius,  Spyridion  of  Cyprus, 
Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of 
Nicsea,  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  —  the  last  four 
belonging  to  the  Arian  wing.  The  worker  of 
miracles,  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  was  also  present ;  and 
many  confessors  who   bore   in    their  bodies  the 
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marks  of  persecution.  The  month  of  the  year  in 
which  the  council  met  is  not  definitely  known, 
although  June  or  July  are  usually  agreed  upon. 
Sozomen  relates  that  many  of  the  bishops  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  settle  pri- 
vate disputes,  and  presented  many  complaints  to 
the  emperor.  Constantine,  however,  conducted 
himself  with  much  prudence,  directed  the  com- 
plainants to  the  higher  and  all-wise  Judge,  and 
burned  the  documents.  Private  discussions  were 
held  with  Arius,  and  these  revealed  the  elo- 
quence and  intellect  of  Athanasius.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  opening  the  convention,  the  bishops 
received  the  emperor  standing.  He  appeared 
with  a  commanding  yet  humble  mien,  was  wel- 
comed by  Eustathius,  and,  after  delivering  a  brief 
address  in  Latin  (which  was  interpreted  in  Greek), 
gave  the  assembly  into  the  hands  of  the  presidents 
inpoedpoi).  Their  names  are  not  known.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Schrceckh  and  Ernesti,who  mention  Eu- 
stathius and  Alexander,  is  much  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  that  of  Hefele,  who,  following  Ge- 
lasius,  advocates  the  claims  of  Hosius  of  Cordova. 

The  great  subject  of  debate  in  the  council  was 
the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Here  we 
have  the  accounts  of  Athanasius,  who  speaks  of 
two  sharply  opposed  parties,  and  Eusebius,  who 
speaks  of  three  varieties  of  opinion.  Combin- 
ing them,  we  find  that  there  were  three  wings  in 
the  council  and  three  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  debate.  In  tne  first  stage,  the  council  pro- 
posed to  define  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  by  the  simple  biblical  predicates,  such  as 
eluuv  ("  image  of  God  ")  and  «c  tov  Oeov  dvat  ("  to 
be  or  come  from  God ") ;  but  when  the  Arian 
party  assented,  defining  these  predicates  to  suit 
themselves,  the  majority  of  the  council  receded. 
In  the  second  stage,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  his 
friends,  who,  without  being  Arians,  avoided  the 
term  of  the  strict  trinitarian  wing,  bjioovoioc  ("  of 
the  same  substance"),  fearful  of  running  into  Sa- 
bellianistn.  Their  proposition  met  with  temporary 
favor,  but  was  finally  rejected,  and  the  much- 
debated  word  inserted  in  the  definition.  The 
name  of  Hosius  of  Cordova  was  the  first  signature 
appended  to  the  confession.  Arius  and  five  others 
—  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Xicsea, 
Maris,  Theonas  of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of 
Ptolemais  —  refused  to  sign,  and  were  anathe- 
matized. Eusebius,  Theognis,  and  Maris  changed 
their  ndnds.  The  first  two,  however,  refusing  to 
sign  the  articles  of  condemnation,  were  banished 
to  Gaul.  Arius,  Theonas,  and  Secundus  were 
exiled  to  Illyria.  Constantine  sanctioned  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  and  made  the  diffusion 
of  Arian  writings  a  capital  offence.  The  council 
itself  prepared  an  encyclical,  communicating  its 
decision  to  the  churches,  and  enjoining  obedience. 

In  addition  to  this  principal  doctrinal  question, 
the  council  made  deliverances  upon  the  Meletian 
and  Passover  controversies ;  the  latter  being  settled 
by  fixing  the  Roman  practice  (See  Meletian 
and  Paschal  Controversies.)  It  also  passed 
twenty  canons.  To  this  number  were  added,  in 
the  course  of  time,  many  others,  till  it  reached 
eighty  or  eighty-four  in  the  Arabic  collections  of 
Turrianus  and  Echellensis,  which  were  brought 
to  light  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  canons 
deal  with  clerical  self-mutilation,  the  relations  of 
the  clergy  to  women,  the  process  of  exeommuni- 
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cation,  the  Novatians,  heretical  baptism,  etc. 
The  third  canon  forbids  clergymen  to  have 
strange  women  in  their  houses,  but  does  not  for- 
bid their  marriage.  The  council  wanted  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  the  three  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  to  put  away  their  wives  after  ordination ; 
but  the  venerable  confessor  Paphnutius  earnestly 
protested,  declaring  that  no  rule  was  needed  which 
went  beyond  the  old  custom  that  the  clergyman 
should  not  enter  into  a  marriage-engagement  after 
his  ordination.  The  council  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  magnificent  entertainment  by  the  em- 
peror, who  distributed  handsome  gifts  among  the 
bishops,  the  city,  and  the  adjoining  country. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
did  not  exert  any  considerable  influence  upon  the 
council,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  the  Trullan 
Synod  of  680,  that  Sylvester  joined  with  Con- 
stantine in  calling  it,  and  Hefele,  who  even  dares 
to  hold  that  the  proceedings  of  the  council  were 
sent  to  Sylvester  for  his  confirmation.  See  Itti- 
Gius :  Hist.  Cone.  Nicceni,  Lips.,  1712;  Riciik- 
rius:  Hist.  Concil.  General.;  Walch:  Concil  ien- 
geschichte;  Mansi;  Hefele;  [Is.  Boyle:  A  Hist. 
View  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  a  Translation  of 
Documents,  New  York,  1856 ;  and  the  Church  His- 
tories of  Gieseler.  Neander,  Schaff,  etc.]. 

II.  The  second  council  of  Nicsea,  usually  reck- 
oned as  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  decreed 
the  use  of  images  in  the  church,  and  anathema- 
tized all  who  taught  otherwise.  The  regent  Irene 
favored  the  use  of  images,  and  with  her  the  op- 
pressed party  came  into  power.  Paul,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  withdrew  ;  and  Tarasius 
was  put  in  his  place.  A  synod  met  at  Constanti- 
nople Aug.  1,  786.  It  had  the  consent  of  Hadrian 
I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  two  monks  who  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  with  whom  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  communication,  on  account  of  the 
Saracenic  invasion.  The  synod  was  at  once  in- 
terrupted by  the  opponents  of  the  use  of  images, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  army,  and  belonged 
to  the  guard  of  the  palace.  It  was  again  con- 
vened at  Nicaea,  Sept.  24,  787,  and  adjourned 
Oct.  13,  after  seven  sittings.  The  members  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  fifty.  There  was  no 
freedom  of  discussion.  The  result  was  deter- 
mined upon  before  the  council  opened.  Biblical 
and  patristic  testimonies,  legends  of  the  saints, 
—  such  as  the  miracles  of  Simon  Stylites  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  painter's  art,  —  were  urged 
in  advocacy  of  the  use  of  images.  The  synod 
of  754,  convened  by  Constantine  Copronymus 
(Irene's  predecessor),  was  declared  heretical.  De- 
crees were  passed,  admitting  images  and  pictures 
of  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  saints,  and  pictures 
of  the  cross,  into  the  churches,  and  demanding 
for  them,  not  the  worship,  it  is  true,  which  is 
offered  to  God  (Xarpeia),  but  a  due  reverence  and 
prostration  of  the  body  (uonao/ioc  not  _  Twinny 
■Kpoonvvvotc).  These  decrees  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  at  an  eighth  sitting  in  Constantino- 
ple (Oct.  23)  they  received  Irene's  signature. 
Hadrian,  whose  delegates  likewise  gave  their 
assent,  lived  to  receive  Charlemagne's  sharp  criti- 
cism of  them  in  the  Libri  Carolini,  and  the  con- 
demnation, by  the  Synod  of  Frankfurt  (794),  of 
the  worship  of  images  (not  the  use  of  them  m  the 
churches). 
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The  twenty-two  canons  of  the  council  concern 
the  election  of  bishops,  the  convention  of  general 
provincial  synods,  the  use  of  relics  in  the  churches, 
etc.  The  first  council  of  Nicsea  contributed  to 
establish  the  unity  of  Christendom.  The  second 
belongs  to  a  period  when  that  unity  was  already 
threatened.  It  had  only  the  semblance  of  an 
oecumenical  character.  Among  the  Greeks  it  is 
reckoned  as  the  seventh  and  last  oecumenical 
council.     For  literature,  see  above.  GASS. 

NIC/ENO-CONSTANTINOPOLITAN  CREED, 
The,  used  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches, 
and  recognized  by  most  of  the  denominations  of 
Protestantism,  is,  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  a  recension,  made  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  381,  of  the  creed  formulated 
by  the  Council  of  JSucsea  in  325.  In  the  present 
article  we  shall  discuss,  (1)  the  authentic  text  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  (or  Nicseno-Constantino- 
politan)  Creed,  (2)  the  Nicene  Creed,  (3)  the 
origin  of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  its  relation 
to  the  Nicene,  (4)  the  history  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan. Some  of  these  questions  cannot  be 
answered  exhaustively  as  yet ;  but  the  investiga- 
tions of  Caspari,  Lumby,  Swainson,  and  Hort, 
have  established  the  main  points. 

I.  Text  of  the  Constantinopolitax. — The 
three  principal  texts "  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
are,  (1)  The  Greek  text  as  it  is  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  oecumenical  councils,  in 
the  works  of  the  later  Greek  Fathers,  and  in  the 
liturgies ;  (2)  The  Latin  texts  (translation)  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Toledo  (589),  and  of  the  Synod  of  Forum  Julii 
(796),  and  that  of  Paul  III. ;  (3)  The  Greek  text 
used  in  the  West,  as  it  is  found  in  several  manu- 
scripts of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  Syriac  (of  the  year  562,  in  the  British 
Museum),  Coptic,  two  Anglo-Saxon  (eleventh  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford), 
and  othertranslations.  The  Latin  text  differs  from 
the  Greek  in  three  main  particulars:  (1)  The  addi- 
tion of  F'dioque  ('•  and  the  Son  ")  ;  (2)  The  omis- 
sion of  the  preposition  «'c  ("in  ")  before  the  clause 
"  one  Holy  .  church  ;  "  (3)  The  substitution  of 
the  singular  Credo  ("I  believe"),  etc.,  for  the 
plural.  The  text  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  differs  in 
other  particulars.  The  addition  of  the  clause  Filio- 
que  ("  and  the  Son  ")  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  589;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  worked 
out  by  Augustine,  emphasized  in  Spain  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Arianism  of  the  West  Goths,  but 
was  not  yet  adopted  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  when  Leo  HI.,  in  answer  to  a 
request  of  Charlemagne  (800),  refused  to  incor- 
porate it.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  in 
before  ecclesiam  (church)  was  not  accidental,  and 
is  found  in  the  oldest  Latin  texts  (Dionysius 
Exiguus,  Synod  of  Toledo,  Mozarabic  Liturgy, 
etc.).  This  variation  likewise  goes  back  to  the 
theology  of  Augustine,  who  made  a  distinction 
between  credere  aliqnid  (believing  something), 
alicui  (somebody),  and  in  aliquem  (in  somebody). 

The  Greek  texts  of  the  West  in  part  contain 
the  divergences  of  the  Latin  text ;  but  the  Greek 
text  written  in  Latin  letters,  in  the  Sacramen- 
tarium  Gelasianum,  agrees  with  the  Greek  texts 
of  the  East. 

II.  Nicexe  Creed.  —  The  Nicene  Creed,  with 


which  the  Constantinopolitan  is  often  identified, 
or  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  recension,  was 
formulated  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  as  the  first 
authoritative  conclusion  of  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy. The  events  leading  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Alexandrian  party  at  the  Council,  and  the 
formulation  of  the  creed,  are  obscure.  But  Euse- 
bius  is  certainly  right  when  he  affirms  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  bap- 
tismal formula  of  Csesarea,  which  he  himself 
presented.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  investigation 
of  the  creed,  and  the  merit  of  having  properly 
apprehended  this  point  belongs  to  Hort.  The 
main  points  with  reference  to  the  composition  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  are,  that  it  rests  upon  the  bap- 
tismal formula  of  Csesarea;  differs  from  it  by, 
(I)  omissions  and  small  changes,  (2)  the  intro- 
duction of  Christological  clauses  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  aud  (3)  by  a  revision  based  upon  a 
comparison  with  the  baptismal  formulas  of  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch;  and  that  it 
was  promulgated,  not  as  a  baptismal  formula,  but 
as  a  rule  of  faith  in  Christology.  The  expressions 
it  omits,  compared  with  the  baptismal  formula 
of  Csesarea,  are,  tov  tov  6tov  'Aoyov  ("  the  Word  of 
God,"  tov  vibv  tov  Oeov  being  substituted),  npuTOTonov 
nuaTjg  KTweug  ("the  first-born  of  every  creature"), 
ttoo  navruv  tuv  aidivuv  ik  tov  TTcnpd(  yeyevvrj/iivov  ("  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,"  yiwridivia 
Ik  roi>  iraTpog  being  substituted).  These  omissions 
are  of  the  greatest  significance,  as  they  prove 
that  the  triumphant  Alexandrian  party  would 
allow  no  compromise,  and  was  bent  on  avoiding 
all  misunderstanding.  The  omitted  clauses  were 
biblical,  but  such  as  were  in  the  mouths  of  partial 
or  acknowledged  opponents.  The  creed  intro- 
duces the  Alexandrian  clauses  tovt'  eotIv  ek  tt/c 
ovoiag  tov  7TrtTp6f;  yevvrjdh'To.  ov  ixoirfikvra\  o/ioovoiov  tu 
iraTpi,  and  the  six  anathemas  at  the  close.  The 
other  variations  of  the  Nicene  Creed  from  the 
Ctesarean  formula  are  not  of  a  theological  char- 
acter, and,  as  they  agree  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  baptismal  formulas  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
Antiochian  churches,  are  to  be  put  down  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch.  They  are  navruv  for  (iituvtuv,  the 
sequence  of  the  words  6C  ov  ra  nuvTa  iyivero,  the 
addition  to'  te  kv  ru  ovpavti  nal  to,  ev  Tij  yfjt  the  addi- 
tion 5C  ijfiCu;  tovq  uvdpunovc,  the  addition  KareXdovTa, 
ivavSpunf/aavTa  for  kv  uvdpcmoig  nolirevoufieiov,  ei<;  Tovg 
ovpavovg  for  ""pof  tov  -xaTepa,  ip\b\LEVov  for  TjiovTa  niikiv 
and  the  prefix  of  uycov  to  nvev/ia. 

The  proof  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  baptismal  formula  is  found  in  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  third  article — where  all  mention  of 
the  church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and' the  life  everlasting,  is  want- 
ing—  and  the  addition  of  the  anathemas.  If  we 
consider  the  positiveness  with  which  the  Nicene 
Creed  excludes  all  Arianism,  and  its  promulgation 
as  the  law  of  the  church,  we  get  some  conception 
of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Alexandrian 
party  at  the  council.  In  the  twenty  or  thirty 
years  immediately  succeeding  its  promulgation 
a  number  of  creeds  were  issued  by  its  opponents. 
The  battle  was  about  the  Nicene  symbol;  and  in 
tne  battle  its  advocates  became  attached  to  the 
very  words,  so  that  they  not  only  refused  to  give 
up  a  single  letter,  but  to  add  clauses  explanatory 
of  the  orthodox  view.     (See  Athanasius ;  Hilary, 
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Ad  Constant.  Aug.,  II.  5  ;  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Damas.: 
Amphilochius,  in  Migne  xxxix.  p.  93.)  It  was 
re-affirmed  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  344  ;  and 
it  is  possible  to  adduce  dozens  of  passages  from 
the  acts  of  councils  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers, 
between  350  and  450,  showing  the  intense  rever- 
ence in  which  the  creed  was  held  as  an  exposition 
of  apostolical  teaching,  given  under  the  most  glo- 
rious emperor  Constantine,  etc. 

It  remained  to  employ  the  Nicene  Creed  at  the 
rite  of  baptism.  Up  to  361,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  so  used  ;  but  after  the  victory 
of  orthodoxy,  with  Julian's  accession  to  power, 
this  was  accomplished.  There  were  three  possible 
ways  by  which  the  Nicene  Creed  could  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose,  —  by  introducing  its  emphatic 
expressions  into  the  old  provincial  baptismal 
formulas,  by  enlarging  it,  or  by  using  it  with- 
out change.  All  of  these  ways  were  followed 
before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  section.  Among  these  attempts  be- 
longs the  creed  which  is  called  the  Constautino- 
politan,.or  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan. 

III.  Origin  of  the  Constantinopolitan, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Nicene  Creed. — 
According  to  the  traditional  view  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  sixth  century,  the  Constantino- 
polifcan  Creed  was  formulated  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381  (called  by  Theodosius  I.) 
by  enlarging  the  third  article  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
in  opposition  to  the  Pneumatomachians  :  hence 
it  received  the  name  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan. 
The  first  thing  to  shake  the  confidence  of  scholars 
in  this  tradition  was  the  fact,  that  the  creed  given 
in  the  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius,  dated  373-374,  is 
identical  with  the  Constantinopolitan,  except  in 
the  two  clauses  tovt'  kauv  in  T7/c  uvaiag  tov  irarpog 
and  to.  te  kv  roig  ovpavoig  mi  ru  kv  Ty  yfj.  (See  Hort, 
p.  83,  etc.)  Different  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this  fact;  and  Hefele,  following  Tille- 
mont  and  Ceillier  (Hist,  des  aut.  sacr  ,  v.  p.  646), 
has  advocated  the  view  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople did  not  originate  the  revision  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  but  adopted  one  already  in  use; 
that  is,  the  one  which  Epiphanius  gives.  Caspari 
has  advocated  this  view  with  his  well-known 
learning,  and  advances  the  extraordinary  regard 
in  which  Epiphanius  was  held  as  the  reason  for 
the  Constantinopolitan  Council  adopting  his  creed. 
But  there  is  no  documentary  notice  that  Epipha- 
nius played  an  important  part  at  the  council, 
much  less  that  a  creed  proposed  by  him  was  re- 
ceived. We  believe  the  traditional  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  untenable,  for  reasons 
independent  of  all  considerations  concerning  the 
symbol  of  Epiphanius.  (1)  The  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople had  not  an  oecumenical  character,  the 
Orient  alone  being  represented.  (2)  The  canons 
of  the  council  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  Greek 
collections,  as  the  Ballerini  have  properly  inferred 
from  the  oldest  Latin  translation  (the  Prisca, 
about  450-500),  in  which  the  canons  follow  those 
of  the  fourth  oecumenical  council.  The  conclu- 
sion is  very  properly  drawn,  that  the  decrees  of 
381  were  not  generally  received  in  the  Orient  till 
after  451  [the  date  of  the  fourth  oecumenical 
council].  (3)  The  Constantinopolitan  Creed  is 
not  among  the  documents  which  are  preserved  as 
the  Acts  of  the    so-called    "  second   oecumenical 


Council  of  Constantinople"  (381),  but  was  pushed 
into  the  Acts  at  a  later  date,  and  stands  there 
without  any  historical  introduction  whatever.  (4) 
Socrates  (v.  8)  only  states  that  the  council,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Macedonian  bishops,  con- 
firmed the  Nicene  faith;  and  Sozomen  and  Theod- 
oret  know  nothing  different.  More  important  is 
the  fact,  that,  in  his  Letter  to  Cledonius,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  only 
mentions  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  does  not  speak 
of  any  enlargement  of  the  same,  or  of  any  new 
creed.  This  argument um  e  silenlio  is  fatal  to  the 
traditional  view,  from  the  fact  that  Gregory,  in 
the  same  letter,  speaks  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  in  its  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (5)  The  Latin  Fathers  con- 
demned some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
but  do  not  speak  either  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
creed,  or  the  enlargement  of  an  old  one,  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  East.  The  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple in  382  only  refers  to  the  Nicene  Creed ;  and 
the  third  oecumenical  council  at  Ephesus  (431) 
listened  to  the  reading  of  it  at  its  first  session, 
but  is  silent  about  a  Constantinopolitan  revision. 
Likewise  the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  (449) 
speaks  of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  only  and  im- 
mutable foundation  of  orthodox  doctrine.  Fol- 
lowing the  investigations  of  Caspari  and  Hort, 
we  may  say  in  one  word,  There  is  no  certain  ves- 
tige from  381  to  451  in  the  synodal  Acts  or  Church 
Fathers,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  in  the  East  or  the 
West,  of  the  existence  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  proof  from  any  source, 
that,  in  this  period,  it  was  regarded  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  Constantinopolitan  Council,  or  as  being 
the  official  baptismal  formula.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Nicene  Creed  during  this  period  was  pushing  out  of 
doors  in  most  churches,  especially  the  Eastern,  the 
old  baptismal  formulas,  and  growing,  if  possible,  in 
general  esteem,  and  every  alteration  was  rejected  icith 
indignation.  The  assumption  that  the  so-called 
"  Constantinopolitan  "  was  meant  when  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  spoken  of  is  purely  arbitrary ;  for,  in 
the  passages  where  the  Nicene  is  literally  cited, 
the  text  of  the  so-called  "  Constantinopolitan  "  is 
never  given.  (6)  There  is  but  one  reliable  testi- 
mony for  the  so-called  "  Constantinopolitan  Creed" 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  —  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which 
designated  it  as  the  "Creed  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople of  381,"  and  adopted  it  as  the  title  of 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  internal  reasons  against  the  traditional  view 
are  still  stronger.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan is  not  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  Council  of  Constantinople  to  make 
such  a  recension  as  the  so-called  "  Constantinopol- 
itan Creed  "  offers.  The  Constantinopolitan  not 
only  differs  from  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  addi- 
tions in  the  third  article,  but  differs  also  in  other 
respects,  which  point  back  to  another  original. 
This  is  plain  from  the  four  omissions  of  words, 
the  omission  of  the  anathemas,  the  addition  of 
ten  clauses,  and  the  five  differences  in  the  location 
of  words.  In  other  words,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  creeds  shows  (to  fpllow  Hort),  that,  of  the 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  words  in  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan, only  thirty- three,  or  one-fifth,  are  to 
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be  found  beyond  a  peradventure  in  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  so- 
called  "  Constantinopolitan  "  is  an  independent 
creed,  with  sundry  insertions  from  the  Nicene,  or 
that  it  is  based  upon  some  other  older  formula  of 
baptism.  The  two  creeds  have  in  general  only 
that  in  common  which  was  common  to  all  the 
formulas  of  baptism  in  the  early  church.  Such 
omissions  as  the  two  clauses,  tovt'  korlv  e/c  ttk  ovniag 
tov  narpog  and  Oebv  e/c  deov,  are  inconceivable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  creed  was  made  in  381,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Nicene,  and  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bishops  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  and  at  a  time  when  Arianism  was  still 
a  power.  The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  two  additions,  xpb  ■ku.vtwv  tuv 
aiuvuv  and  H-O.TU,  rdr  ypa<t>a(.  As  for  the  first  clause, 
it  is  well  known  how  the  Nicene  Fathers  shunned 
ascribing  any  point  of  time  to  the  generation  of 
the  Son,  for  fear  of  its  being  misconstrued,  and 
expressly  passed  it  by  as  they  looked  over  the 
baptismal  formula  of  Ceesarea.  As  for  the  second 
clause,  the  words  were  regarded,  after  a  long- 
conflict,  as  so  suspicious,  that  no  follower  of  the 
Nicene  theology  would  have  had  reasons  for  add- 
ing them.  Both  these  clauses  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  theory  of  the  Nicene  basis  of  the  so- 
called  "Constantinopolitan  Creed." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that 
the  so-called  "  Constantinopolitan  Creed  "  is  not 
an  enlarged  form  of  the  Nicene.  It  is  a  revision 
of  some  old  formula  of  baptism  which  was  not 
made  at  Constantinople  in  381,  for  it  is  stated 
that  that  council  confirmed  the  Nicene  Creed. 
This  becomes  evident  by  a  study  of  the  third 
article  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  for  the  large 
part  original,  so  it  is  said.  It  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  opposed 
the  Pneumatomachians,  whose  definite  exclusion 
from  the  orthodox  church  dates  from  that  time. 
What,  however,  are  the  predicates  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  so-called  "  Constantinopol- 
itan Creed  "  ?  His  equality  with  the  Father  and 
Son  (homoousia)  is  not  expressly  confessed ;  but 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  acknowledge  him 
as  the  "Lord,  the  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,"  etc.  Such  epithets  do  not  suf- 
fice to  express  the  energetic  advocacy  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Spirit  about  380,  and  point  back  to 
a  date  earlier  than  381,  and  probably  later  than 
302. 

What,  then,  are  the  origin  and  history  of  the  so- 
called  "Constantinopolitan  Creed" V  Thus  much 
we  can  regard  as  established :  it  was  prepared 
before  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  and 
it  is  found  substantially  in  the  Ancoratus  of  Epi- 
phanius,  written  eight  years  before  the  council. 
Epiphanius  did  not  originate  the  creed,  as  Cas- 
rjari  has  well  shown.  He  himself  speaks  of  it  as 
a  venerable  confession,  and  says,  a-vrr]  fiev  ?/  kIotk; 
napeddtiTj  uirb  ruv  iiyiuv  kmaabnuv,  mi  iv  inKArioia  t?) 
ayia  no'Xn  unb  ttuvtuv  buov  tuv  ayiwv  ctuokoituv  v-rrip 
Tpiamoiuv  diica  rbv  upW/iov.  Although  these  words 
are  not  very  clear,  it  is  evident  that  Epiphanius 
communicates  the  creed  to  the  Church  of  Pam- 
phylia  as  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene.  Where  did 
he  get  it?  Gerhard  Yossius  long  ago  detected  the 
similarity  between  it  and  the  creed  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  llort  has  followed  up  the  idea, 
and  has  proved  that  the  so-called  "  Constantino- 


politan Creed  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  revision  of 
the  baptismal  formula  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
in  which  the  most  important  Nicene  catch-words, 
and  the  statements  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  been  inserted.  The  entire  first  article,  and 
the  second  down  to  the  words  tcjv  aiuvuv,  are  iden- 
tical with  that  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  skeleton  of  the  second  is  found  in  it. 
The  third  article  ran  in  the  form  of  Jerusalem, 
Kal  E(f  ev  iiyiov  nv£v/j.a  tov  irapuKXijTov ,  to  XaXf/aav  kv 
rolg  ixpocfifjTa^  ('•  And  in  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  para- 
clete, who  spoke  by  the  prophets").  Although 
very  considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  this 
article  and  in  those  about  the  church,  etc.,  yet 
the  foundation  is  the  same.  The  new  predicates 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  best  explained  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  letters  of  Athanasius  to  Serapion, 
written  356-362.     (See  Hort,  p.  85  sq.) 

The  Constantinopolitan  symbol  is,  therefore,  a 
revision  of  the  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem 
perfected  between  362  and  373.  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  in  use  in  Jerusalem,  probably  in  Cyprus, 
and  prospectively  in  Pamphylia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (351-386)  was 
the  reviser.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  his  theology, 
and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  new  clauses  in 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  Hort  raises  this 
hypothesis  to  a  reasonable  certainty.  The  revis- 
ion of  the  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  a  solitary  instance  of  its  kind  The  Antiochian 
was,  as  Hort  has  shown,  also  revised  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  a  model,  and  probably  by  Mele- 
tius.  The  Nestorian  Creed  published  by  Caspari 
(L,  p.  116  sq.)  is  a  second  revision  of  the  Antio- 
chian baptismal  formula  made  in  366 ;  and  the 
baptismal  formula  of  the  church  at  Philadelphia, 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  is  a  revision 
of  an  early  one  after  the  model  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  Pseudo-Athanasian  'Ep/xr/vtia  (Cas- 
pari, i.  ;  Hahn,  §  66),  the  longer  Ancoratus  (Cas- 
pari ;  Hahn,  §  68),  the  Cappadocian  formula  of 
baptism  (Caspari,  ii. ;  Hahn,  §  70),  and  the  Pseudo- 
Basilian  'Epfujvsia  (Caspari,  ii  ;  Hahn,  §  140),  are 
all  closely  related,  derived  from  one  source,  are 
furnished  with  phraseology  from  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed,  as  Hort  has  proved  against 
Caspari.  All  these  seven  creeds  belong  to  the 
third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  as  is  evident 
from  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  later 
christological  controversies,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  left  no 
room  for  the  preparation  of  baptismal  formulas. 
The  years  between  360  and  400  form,  therefore, 
the  second  period  in  the  formation  of  baptismal 
formulas.  Here  the  so-called  "  Constantinopolitan 
Creed,"  based  upon  the  old  baptismal  formula  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  belongs. 

IV  History  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  —  This  is  a  singularly  difficult  problem. 
1.  The  creed  could  not  be  held  in  general  regard 
until  the  council  of  381,  to  which  it  was  ascribed, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  having  an  oecumeni- 
cal character.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Orient 
till  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and  in 
the  West  not  till  a  century  later.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  only  two  councils  were  regard- 
ed as  oecumenical ;  the  term  being  applied  in  a 
loose  sense,  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of 
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382,  to  the  one  held  there  in  381,  as  Hefele  admits. 
But,  when  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  se- 
cured in  451  the  supremacy,  it  considered  it  to 
its  interest  to  declare  the  council  of  381,  like  the 
Nicene  Council,  an  oecumenical  council,  because, 
(1)  it  was  held  in  the  imperial  city,  (Li)  called  by 
the  second  Constantine,  Theodosius  I.,  and  (3)  had 
accorded  the  precedence  of  honor,  after  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  to  the  bishop)  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  oecumenical  character  of  this 
council  was  not  admitted  till  the  Roman  bishop 
passed  into  servile  dependence  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  Vigilius  (538-555)  was  the  first  to  call 
it  an  oecumenical  synod.  (See  on  these  points 
Vincenzi,  Caspari,  and  Ilort,  p.  101  sq.). 

2.  The  date  of  the  recognition  of  the  creed  in 
the  West  can  be  pretty  accurately  established  as 
identical  with  the  recognition  of  the  oecumenical 
character  of  the  council  of  381 ;  that  is,  about 
530.  Perhaps  Dionysius  Exiguus  was  the  first 
to  introduce  it  from  the  East,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  its  being  held  in  esteem  in  the  West 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
that  time,  however,  it  was  rapidly  introduced  as 
a  formula  of  baptism  in  Rome  and  Spain,  where, 
at  the  Council  of  Toledo  (589),  it  received  the 
fatal  addition,  Filioque,  and  has  been  put  on  a 
level  with  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  yea,  was  even 
designated  by  this  name.  (For  proofs  see  Cas- 
pari, i.  p.  242,  etc.)  The  Reformers  usually  call 
it  simply  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Arminians, 
Socinians,  and  Unitarians  have  expressly  rejected 
it.  The  Roman  Church  confirmed  it  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  Its  later  history  in  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  begins  with  the  Calixtine  con- 
troversies. 

3.  The  facts  just  brought  out  indicate  that  the 
creed  must  have  been  regarded,  already  in  500, 
in  a  part  of  the  East  at  least,  as  a  revision  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  made  at  Constantinople  381. 
But  its  position  after  the  canons,  instead  of  be- 
fore, in  the  collection  of  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
proves  that  it  was  inserted  into  the  Acts  of  the 
council  not  later  than  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century ;  but  it  is  probable,  though  not  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  was  first  read  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451)  as  a  product  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  a  Constantinopolitan 
deacon,  who,  according  to  the  report,  read  it  on 
that  occasion.  Hort  has  traced  indications  of  a 
relation  between  the  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  symbol  of  Cyril,  and  the  council  of  381. 
Cyril  attended  this  council ;  but  his  orthodoxy 
was  not  above  suspicion,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  laid  down  a  confession  in  order  to  place 
this  orthodoxy  above  the  reach  of  reproach.  This 
would  naturally  be  the  baptismal  formula  of  his 
provincial  church.  It  was  accepted,  and  put 
amongst  the  Acts  of  the  synod,  as  the  formula  of 
Csesarea  had  before  been  put  amongst  those  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  or  that  of  Philadelphia 
amongst  those  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431). 
Now,  when  the  Church  of  Constantinople  began 
to  look  around  for  a  fuller  statement  of  doctrine 
than  the  Nicene  Creed  offered,  it  found  this 
baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem,  announced  it  as 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  so  used  it. 
Whether  these  hypotheses  be  regarded  as  well 
founded  or  not,  it  remains  certain  that  the  so- 
called  "  Constantinopolitan  Creed  "  is  the  revised 


symbol  of  Jerusalem,  made  about  3G3  ;  that  the 
council  of  381  gave  official  confirmation  only  to 
the  Nicene  Creed;  and  that  the  thought  of  pass- 
ing off  the  so-called  "  Constantino] lolitan  "  as  the 
work  of  the  council  of  381  was  not  put  into  exe- 
cution till  about  450.  By  500  it  had  secured  a 
place  at  the  side  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  soon 
after  was  employed  as  a  formula  of  baptism,  and 
began  to  supplant  the  Nicene. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  the  radical  hypothesis 
of  the  Roman  theologian  Vincenzi  (De  process.  Sp. 
Sancti,  Rome,  1878),  who  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  is  a  Greek  fabrication 
of  the  seventh  century,  for  the  purpose  of  dating 
back  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  single  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  refute  this  theory ;  for  its 
author  not  only  starts  out  with  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  has  overlooked 
many  of  the  most  important  testimonies,  and 
does  violence  to  others. 

The  Constantinopolitan  Creed  is,  therefore,  an 
apocryphal  work,  like  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
Athanasian.  It  is  at  once  older  and  younger  than 
the  council  of  381.  The  historical  student  will 
compare  its  contents  with  the  theology  of  Cyril 
and  Athanasius.  After  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Fathers  regarded  it  as  an  enlarged 
form  of  the  Nicene,  and  used  it  against  Apolli- 
naris,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches.  See  Caspaiu  : 
Quellen  zur  Gesch.  d.  Taufsymliols  (especially  vol.  i. 
pp.  1  sq.,  100  sqq.,  113  sqq.,  213  sqq.);  Swaixsox  : 
The  Nicene  and  the  Apostles'  Creeds,  etc.,  London, 
1875;  Lumby:  Hist,  of  the  Creeds,  2d  ed.,  1880; 
Hort  :  Two  Dissertations,  II.,  On  the  Constantino- 
politan Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  Lond.,  1876  ;  [Hefele  :  Konciliengesch., 
i.  314  sqq.  ;  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vols. 
i.,  ii.,  N.  Y.,  1877].  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

NICE.     See  Nice  A. 

NICENE  CREED.  See  Niceno-Coxstaxti- 
nopolitax  Creed. 

NICEPHORUS,  b.  758;  d.  828;  a  celebrated 
Byzantine  writer,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  strictly 
orthodox,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
images.  His  father,  Theodoras,  lost  his  office, 
and  was  exiled,  for  that  very  reason  ;  but  the  son 
saw  the  complete  reversion  of  affairs,  when,  under 
Irene,  after  the  synod  of  Nicrea  (787),  the  image- 
worshippers  came  into  power.  He  did  not  feel 
at  home,  however,  in  court  circles,  and  retired  to 
a  monastery  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  but  in 
806  he  was  recalled  to  the  metropolis,  and,  though 
only  a  monk,  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  see. 
Once  more,  however,  he  experienced  a  complete 
change  in  the  course  of  affairs,  when  Leo  Arme- 
nius  ascended  the  throne  in  813,  and  the  icono- 
clasts came  into  power:  he  was  deposed,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Theodoras.  His 
writings  are  partly  historical,  —  Brenarnnn  His- 
toricum,  from  602  to  770,  first  printed  in  1616,  and 
then  incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  Venice,  1729;  Chronoloyia  compendiaria 
tripartita.,  translated  into  Latin  by  Anastasms  Bib- 
liothecarius,  printed  in  Paris  1048,— partly  phi- 
losophical, in  defence  and  explanation  ot  image 
worship:  Antirrhetici  lihri  arlnrsus  Ronomarhos,  in 
Bibl.  Patr.  Lugd.,  xiv. ;  Dispulatio  de  imagimhus, 
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edited  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1664;  Confessio  Fidei, 
in  Baronius,  Ann.  ad  a.  811,  etc.  G-ASS. 

NICEPHORUS,  Callisti,  flourished  about  1330, 
was  a  monk  in  the. monastery  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and 
wrote  a  church  history  (ending  610),  which  con- 
tains some  valuable  information.  He  closes  the 
series  of  mediaeval  Greek  church-historians,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  them.  His  work,  which 
exists  only  in  one  manuscript,  in  the  Imperial 
Library  in  Vienna,  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Johann  Lange,  Basel,  1553  (often 
reprinted)  ;  and  his  Greek  text  was  edited  by 
Pronto  Ducseus,  Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  GASS. 

NICERON,  Jean  Pierre,  b.  in  Paris,  March  11, 
1685 ;  d.  there  July  8,  1738  ;  entered  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1702,  and  published  Memoires 
pour  sercir  a  I'histoire  des  Homines  Ulustres  dans  la 
repuUiquc  des  Lettres,  Paris,  1729-45,  43  vols. 

NICETAS  ACOMINATOS  (aslo  called  Choni- 
ates,  after  his  native  place,  Chonte,  the  old  Colos- 
sse),  studied  theology  and  jurisprudence  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Philippopolis  when  the  Latins  conquered 
Constantinople,  in  1203.  He  fled  to  Nicsea,  and 
died  there  a  few  years  afterwards.  His  Byzantine 
History  treats  the  period  from  1118  to  1205,  and 
is  an  able  and  reliable  work  in  spite  of  its  turgid 
style.  His  Q-qaavpbi  opdodoijiag,  in  twenty-seven 
books,  is,  like  the  TiavoKlia  of  Euthymius,  a 
learned  refutation  of  all  heresies,  but  more  origi- 
nal, and  less  monkish.  Only  the  five  first  books, 
however,  have  been  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Petrus  Morellus  (Paris,  1561),  and  in 
Bibl.  Pair.  Lugd.,  XXV  See  Ullmanx  :  Die 
Dogmatih  der  griechischen  Kirche  im  12.  Jahrhun- 
dert,  1833.  GASS. 

NICETAS,  David  (generally  surnamed  Paph- 
lago,  because  he  was  born  in  Paphlagonia,  and 
afterwards  became  bishop  there),  flourished  about 
880,  and  wrote  a  life  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius, 
which  is  much  praised  by  Roman-Catholic  writers, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  partial  against  Photius. 
It  was  first  edited,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Matth. 
Raderus,  Ingolstadt,  1604,  afterwards  often.  Many 
other  works,  not  published,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

NICETAS  PECTORATUS,  monk  and  presbyter 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Studium,  near  Constanti- 
nople; flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century;  a  contemporary  of  Michael  Cserularius, 
and  wrote  a  violent  work  against  the  Church,  of 
Rome,  of  which  a  Latin  translation,  Liber  adiu 
Latinos,  is  found  in  Canisius :  Led.  Antiq.,  iii. 
But  when  the  papal  legates,  shortly  after,  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  it  came  to  a  disputation  be- 
tween him  and  Cardinal  Umberto,  in  which  he 
was  so  completely  defeated,  that  he  recanted,  and 
consented  to  the  burning  of  his  books,  —  a  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  the  Greek  sources  do 
not  mention.  See  Gfrorer  :  Byzantinische  Ge- 
schichten,  Graz,  1877,  iii.,  529  sq. 

NICHE,  an  architectural  term  denoting  a  recess 
in  a  wall,  generally  used  as  a  receptacle  for  some 
ornament,  —  a  picture  or  statuary.  Niches  are 
sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  semicircular  at 
the  back,  sometimes  perfectly  plain,  or  adorned 
only  with  a  few  mouldings  at  the  front,  but  some- 
times provided  with  pedestals,  canopies,  and  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  mouldings. 


NICHOLAS  is  the  name  of  five  popes  and  an 
antipope.  —  Nicholas  I.  (858-867)  stands  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  a  powerful  representative 
of  that  tendency  which  developed  in  the  Roman 
curia  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  —  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  ideas 
of  the  unity  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  world,  were  vividly  present 
to  his  mind  ;  and  he  labored  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess for  their  realization.  The  arbitrary  measures 
of  Archbishop  Johannes  of  Ravenna  had  produced 
much  ill  feeling  in  his  diocese,  and  complaints 
were  made  against  him  in  Rome.  As  from  of 
old  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  the  rival  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Nicholas  seized  with  eager- 
ness the  opportunity  of  humiliating  that  rival ;  and 
Johannes  was  finally  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
papal  demands,  —  that  no  bishop  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  province  of  iEmilia  without  the 
assent  of  Rome,  and  that  every  bishop  should  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  Rome.  Of  still  greater  impor- 
tance was  his  contest  with  Archbishop  Hincmar 
of  Rheims.  It  was  Hincmar's  dream  to  elevate 
his  see  to  the  primacy  of  the  entire  Frankish 
Church  ;  and  the  opposition  he  met  with  from 
below  —  as,  for  instance,  from  Rothad,  bishop  of 
Soissons  —  he  attempted  to  break  by  means  of 
local  synods.  In  861  Rothad  was  deposed  by  the 
synod  of  Soissons,  but  in  865  he  repaired  to 
Rome.  Nicholas  declared  in  his  favor,  cancelled 
the  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Soissons,  and  re- 
invested him  with  his  episcopal  rights.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  formally  re-installed  in  his 
office  by  the  papal  legate  Arsenius.  Hincmar 
was  threatened  into  compliance ;  and  the  startling 
propositions,  drawn  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals,  —  that  no  synod  could  be  convened  ex- 
cept by  the  Pope,  that  every  bishop  had  a  right  to 
appeal  from  his  metropolitan  to  the  Pope,  etc.,  — 
obtained,  if  not  formal  acceptance,  at  least  prac- 
tical efficiency,  in  the  Frankish  Church.  Equally 
successful  was  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Greek  Church.  He  sided  with  Ignatius,  whose 
deposition  he  refused  to  recognize  ;  and  in  863  a 
synod  of  Rome  deposed  and  anathematized  Pho- 
tius. At  that  very  moment  Christianity  was 
successfully  introduced  among  the  Bulgarians  by 
Greek  missionaries.  But  Prince  Bogoris,  suspect- 
ing that  too  close  an  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
Constantinople  might  endanger  the  political  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  opened  negotiations 
with  Rome.  Nicholas  immediately  sent  Bishop 
Dominicus  of  Trivento  and  Bishop  Grimoald  of 
Bomarzo  to  Bogoris  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
of  Photius  and  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (867), 
which  even  went  so  far  as  to  depose  Nicholas,  the 
Bulgarian  Church  became  Latin,  and  not  Greek. 
The  Moravian  Church,  though  likewise  established 
by  Greek  missionaries  (Cyrillus  and  Methodius), 
also  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Rome.  But 
the  master-stroke  of  Nicholas's  policy  was  his 
interference  in  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  Lothair 
II.  A  synod  of  Metz  (862)  allowed  the  king  to 
send  away  his  legitimate  wife,  Thietberga,  and 
marry  his  mistress,  Waldrada.  But  Nicholas,  who 
knew  that  Thietberga  was  innocent,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  Metz  fraudulent,  cancelled  the  decrees, 
deposed  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves, 
who  had  managed  the  synod,  and  finally  compelled 
Lothair,  supported  by  the  moral  indignation  of 
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the  whole  world,  and  the  threats  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis  the  German,  to  submit  uncondi- 
tionally to  his  decision.  See  Andr.  Thiel  :  De 
Nicola*  popa  I.,  Brunsb.,  1856,  and  Nicolai  popce 
idea  de  papatu,  Brunsb.,  1859;  Hugo  Lammkr  : 
Nikolaus  I.  u.  d.  byzantin.  Kirche.  Berlin,  1857  ; 
Frautix:  Nicolas  I.  et  le  jeune  roi  Lothaire,  Dijon, 
1862;  Erxst  DI'mmler:  Gesch.des  ostfrdntischen 
Reichs,  Berlin,  1862.  JULIUS  WEIZSACKER. 

Nicholas  II.  (Dec.  28,  1058-July27,  1061).  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Stephen  X.,  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  with  the  Count  of  Tusculum  at 
their  head,  enthroned,  by  force,  Benedict  X.  in 
the  night  between  April  4  and  5,  1058.  Hilde- 
brand,  however,  supported  by  Gotfred  II.,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  Margrave  of  Tuscia,  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  regent,  the  Empress  Agnes,  and 
gathered  the  cardinals,  who  had  fled  from  Rome, 
to  a  regular  election  at  Siena.  Gerhard,  a  native 
of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reform  party,  who,  as  bishop  of  Florence,  had 
introduced  the  vita  canordca  in  his  diocese,  was 
elected,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Xicholas  II. 
A  few  months  later  on,  Benedict  was  compelled 
to  submit,  and  renounce  his  office.  At  the  cele- 
brated Easter  Council  in  Rome  (1059),  the  decree 
was  issued  which  laid  the  papal  election  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  From  the 
emperor's  side,  only  a  kind  of  confirmation  was 
necessary.  At  the  same  council,  Berengarius  of 
Tours  retracted  his  doctrines  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  and  it  is  probable  that  also  the  decrees 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the  priest 
were  published  at  that  occasion.  See  Jaffe  : 
Rer/esia  Poniificum  Roman.,  Berlin,  1851;  Pfuugk- 
Harttung  :  Acta  Pont.  Roman.,  Tubingen,  1880; 
Watterich  :  Vitce  Pont.  Rom.,  Leipzig,  1862.  — 
Nicholas  III.  (Xov.  25,  1277-Aug.  22,  1280)  was 
an  able  diplomate,  and  compelled  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  to  cede  the  pentapolis  and  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna  to  the  papal  see,  and  Charles 
of  Anjou  to  renounce  the  regency  in  Tuscany 
and  the  dignity  as  a  Roman  senator.  By  a  con- 
stitution of  July  18,  1278,  it  was  decreed  that 
only  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but  neither  a  king  nor  an 
emperor,  could  hold  the  senatorial  power.  In  the 
controversy  between  the  stricter  and  laxer  parties 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  he  decided  in  favor  of 
the  former,  in  spite  of  his  own  passion  for  mag- 
nificent display.  See  Annales  Placenlini  Gibellini, 
Annales  Parmenses,  and  Continuatio  Martini  Po- 
loni,  in  Pertz  :  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  xviii.  and  xxii. ; 
Vita  Nicolai  III.,  in  Muratori  :  Rer.  Ital.  Her., 
iii. ;  Wertsch:  Die  Beziehungen  Rudolfs  von  Habs- 
burrj  zur  rom.  Kurie,  Boehm.,  1880.  —  Nicholas 
IV.  (Feb.  22,  1283-April  4,  1292)  was  the  first 
Franciscan  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  ;  but 
he  was  a  weak  man,  who  timidly  sought  his  way 
through  the  contest  of  the  two  rival  families  of 
Orsini  and  Colonna.  See  Vita  Nicolai  IV.,  in 
Muratori:  Rer  Ital.  Scrip.,  iii.  —  Nicholas  V., 
antipope  to  John  XXII.  (1328-30).  In  1310  he 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  entered  the  order  of 
the  Minorites.  In  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  the 
monastery  of  Ara  Cceli,  he  acquired  some  repu- 
tation as  a  preacher  ;  and  May  12,  1328,  Louis 
the  Bavarian  had  him  elected  antipope  by  a  popu- 
lar assembly  in  the  St.  Peter's  Square  in  Rome. 
Bat  as  Louis  the  Bavarian  could  not  maintain 
himself,  and  finally  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy, 


Nicholas  found  himself  in  a  miserable  plight. 
At  last  he  surrendered  unconditionally  to  John 
XXII.,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  See  Raynalous  :  Annales  eccles.  ad  annos 
1328-30,  and  other  sources,  in  Boiimer  :  Pontes 
Rer.  Germ.,  vols,  i  and  iv.  —  Nicholas  V.  (March 
6,  1447-March  24,  1455)  distinguished  himself  in 
politics,  in  science,  and  in  art.  With  Friedrich  III. 
he  concluded  the  concordat  of  Aschaffenburg.  or 
Vienna,  Feb.  17,  144IS,  by  which  Germany  lost 
nearly  all  the  advantages  which  it  might  have 
derived  from  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  annats, 
the  reservations,  the  menses  papules,  were  consented 
to  by  the  king.  He  was  equally  successful  in 
healing  the  papal  schism,  and  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Council  of  Basel.  April  7,  1449, 
Felix  V.  resigned  the  office;  and  in  1450  Xicholas 
V.  could  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  in  Rome 
with  great  magnificence  and  proper  dignity.  He 
was  a  scholar  himself,  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Humanist  camp,  and  encouraged  scholarship. 
He  laid  the  foundation  to  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  offered  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  gold-pieces 
for  a  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin  verses.  He 
restored  the  walls  of  Rome  and  many  of  her 
churches,  and  entertained  an  idea  of  rebuilding 
the  Vatican  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Ey 
the  Romans,  however,  he  was  not  appreciated. 
His  last  days  were  saddened  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Porcaro,  and  still  more  by  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  formed  the  League  of  Lodi  between 
the  Italian  States  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  but 
his  attempt  to  rouse  Europe  to  a  new  crusade  was 
a  failure.  See  his  biographies  by  Maxetti,  and 
Vespasictnus  Florentinus,  in  Muratori:  Rer.  Ital. 
Script.,  iii.  and  xxv.  ;  Pietro  de  Godi  :  Dialogon 
de  conjuratione  Porcaria,  edited  by  Perlbach, 
Greifswald,  1879.  R.  zoepffel. 

NICHOLAS  OF  BASEL.  See  John  of  Chur, 
and  Friexds  of  God. 

NICHOLAS,  Bishop  of  Methone,  the  present 
Modon,  in  Messenia,  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Manuel  Comnenus,  1143-80,  and  left  a  number 
of  works  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  on  the  Pagan  Platonism  of  Proclus, 
etc.,  which  belong  to  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  theology  during  the  twelfth 
century.  Printed  are  the  work  against  Proclus 
(•Avutttv^c),  edited  by  J.  Th.  Voemel,  Francfort, 
1825,  and  two  essays  against  trinitarian  heresies 
(Aoyot  eioi),  edited  by  the  archimandrite  Deme- 
tracopulos,  Leipzig,  1865.  See  Ullmaxx  :  Die 
Doqmatik  der  griechischen  Kirche  im  12.  Jahrhun- 
dert,  1833.  GASS- 

NICHOLAS,  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  a  sacred 
name  in  the  tradition  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Church,  but  hardly  any  thing  more.  The 
reports  of  his  life  are  confused,  and  full  of  legen- 
dary elements.  According  to  Metaphrastes,  he 
was  imprisoned  during  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  not  released'until  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  but  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Xicrea 
(325).  His  name,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  historian.  By  Metaphrastes 
and  the  Menoloqium  Grcecum  a  great  number  of 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  him,  —  allaying  storms, 
liberating  captive  soldiers,  etc.  Balsam  flowed 
from  his  grave  when  he  was  buried,  and  again, 
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when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  his  remains  were 
exhumed,  and  transferred  to  Bari  in  Apulia. 
Many  churches  were  dedicated  to  him.  See  his 
Vita  e  Metaphraste  et  aliis  collecta,  in  Surius 
(Dec.  6),  and  Fabiucitjs  :  Bill.  Grceca,  x.,  and 
Tillemoxt  :  Memoires,  vi.  GASS. 

NICHOLAS,  Henry.     See  Familists. 

NICHOLAS  OF  STRASSBURG  was  lector  in 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  Cologne  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  in 
1326  made  a  kind  of  inspector  of  all  Domini- 
can monasteries  in  Germany.  Thirteen  sermons 
by  him  have  been  published  by  Franz  Pfeiffer  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Deutsche  Mystiker .  and  he 
is  generally  reckoned  among  the  older  German 
mystics,  though  his  sermons  show  no  talent  for, 
nor  any  inclination  towards,  mystical  speculation. 
A  larger  work,  De  adoenlu  Christi,  dedicated  to 
John  XXII.,  has  not  been  published.  Xot  to 
be  confounded  with  him  is  another  Nicholas  of 
Strassburg,  or  rather  Nicholas  Kemp  de  A  rgentina, 
monk  in  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  Chemnitz, 
where  he  died,  a  centenary,  in  1497  A  treatise 
by  him,  Dialogus  de  recto  studiorum  fine  ac  ordine, 
has  been  published  by  Pez  in  his  Bibliotheca  ascet- 
ica,  vol.  iv.,  Regensburg,  1724.         C.  SCHMIDT. 

NICODE'MUS,  a  Pharisee,  and  teacher  of  the 
law,  the  nocturnal  disciple  of  the  Church  Fathers 
(x'vuTTjpu-bQ  /w207/nj>f),  who  became  the  open  disciple 
(r//j.Epiv6$),  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  like  Paul, 
made  the  transition  from  the  Pharisaic  righteous- 
ness of  works  to  faith  in  Christ.  We  meet  him 
three  times  in  John's  Gospel,  and  these  three 
passages  describe  as  many  phases  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  faith.  He  came  to  Christ,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  by  night  (John  iii. 
1-21),  aroused  by  the  miracles,  and  seeking  in- 
struction. The  conversation  which  ensued,  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est pearls  of  the  Gospel,  full  of  inexhaustible 
spiritual  import.  The  second  meeting  with  Christ 
occurred  two  years  and  a  half  later,  when  Christ's 
conflict  with  the  hostile  forces  was  rapidly  nearing 
its  crisis  (John  vii.  45  sqq.),  and  with  more  bold- 
ness demanded  that  Jesus  should  be  accorded  the 
privileges  of  the  law.  A  half-year  later  he  ap- 
pears again,  a  firm  and  open  disciple,  helping 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea  to  bury  the  body  of  our 
Lord  (John  xix.  38-42).  The  crucifixion  had 
burst  the  remaining  bonds  of  his  heart,  and  led 
him  to  sacrifice  all  temporal  interests.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Nicodemus  was  baptized  by  John 
and  Peter,  and  excluded  from  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (see  the 
text  in  Fabricius  and  Thilo,  and  a  translation  in 
Cowper's  The  Apocryphal  Gospels),  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  Nicodemus  in 
Hebrew,  at  least  attests  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  from  the  beginning.  GUDER. 

NICOLAI,  Philip,  Lutheran  theologian,  preach- 
er, and  hymn-writer ;  b.  Aug.  10,  1556,  in  Men- 
geringhauaen ;  d.  Oct.  26,  1608,  in  Hamburg. 
His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  dedicated  him 
early  "to  God  and  his  church."  After  studying 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Erfurt  and  Wit- 
tenberg, he  became  in  1583  pastor  at  Herdecke, 
Westphalia ;  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Finding  on 
his  return  that  the  mass  had  been  introduced 
again  in  his  church,  he  became  pastor  of  a  secret 


congregation  of  Lutherans  in  Cologne,  and  after- 
wards at  Nieder-Wildungen.  He  was  made  doc- 
tor of  divinity  by  the  university  of  Marburg; 
in  1596  was  called  to  Unna  in  Westphalia,  where 
the  Lutheran  clergy  expected  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  discussions  with  the  Calvinists  ;  and  in 
1601  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hamburg.  Here  he 
exerted  an  extensive  influence,  preaching,  like 
"another  Chrysostom,"  on  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days to  a  crowded  church,  and  commending  him- 
self as  a  faithful  pastor  and  pious  man. 

Nicolai  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  He  entered  with  all 
his  soul  into  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
day  against  the  Calvinists,  and  sent  forth  many 
contributions  through  the  press.  Amongst  these 
were  the  Fundamentorum  Calviniance  Sectce  Detec- 
tio  (Tubingen,  1586),  the  De  Controversia  ubiqui- 
taria  (1590),  De  duobus  Antichristis  (1590),  and 
Kurzer  Bericht  von  d.  Calvinisten  Gott  u.  Hirer  Be- 
ligion  (1598).  The  last  work  was  one  of  the 
coarsest  of  all  the  anti-Calvinistic  writings  of 
its  author,  and  in  general  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  the  polemical  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  verging  close  to  the  blasphemous  tone 
of  polemics.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  to  an- 
other work,  the  Freudenspiegel  d.  ewiqen  Lebens 
(Frankfurt,  1599,  1617,  1633,  etc.,  1854),  which 
was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  heavenly  flowers, 
and  suggested  by  a  terrible  pestilence  which  raged 
in  Unna,  where  he  was  pastor.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Commentariorum  de  regno  Christi  libb.  II. 
(Frankfurt,  1597),  a  remarkable  work,  full  of 
chiliastic  speculations,  and  in  which  he  predicted 
the  world's  dissolution  in  1670.  His  most  im- 
portant theological  work  was  the  Sacrosanctum 
omniprcesentice  J.  Chr.  mysterium  Ubris  II.  solide 
et  perspicue  explicatum  (1602),  in  which  he  seeks 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  omnipresence, 
both  from  his  divine  and  human  nature.  Atten- 
tion has  recently  been  called  to  his  Christology 
again  by  Thomasius,  Dorner,  and  others. 

That  which  has  given  Nicolai  a  permanent 
claim  to  honor  and  fame  in  the  Protestant  Church 
is  his  four  hymns,  especially  the  bridal  song  of 
the  Church  to  her  heavenly  Bridegroom  on  Ps. 
xlv.,  Wie  schon  leuclit't  uns  der  Morgenslern  ("  How 
lovely  shines  the  morning  star,"  by  Dr.  H.  Har- 
baugh),  and  a  spirited  song  of  the  midnight  voice 
and  the  wise  virgins  (Matt,  xxv.),  Wachet  avf, 
ruft  wis  die  Stimme  ("Wake,  awake,  for  night  is 
flying,"  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth).  These  two 
hymns,  which  were  written  in  Unna  at  the  time 
of  the  pestilence  (1599),  are  among  the  jewels  of 
German  hymnody,  and  mark  an  epoch  in  hymn- 
composition  by  their  fervor  of  personal  faith  and 
love  and  their  poetic  and  musical  rhythm,  char- 
acteristics which  are  foreign  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Reformation  period.  These  wonderful  songs  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  upon  that  generation, 
and  were  soon  adopted  far  and  near.  The  melody 
of  Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme,  was  composed 
by  Nicolai  himself,  who  perhaps  got  his  idea  of 
the  tune  from  the  horn  of  the  night  watchman. 

Nicolai's  works  were  edited  by  Dedekek,  in  2 
Latin  and  4  German  vols.,  Hamburg,  1611-17. 
For  his  life,  see  Cubtze  :  P.  Nicolai's  Leben  u. 
Lieder,  Halle,  1859 ;  Koch  :  Kirchenlied,  ii.   324 
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lowing  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Asia  addressed 
in  the  Apocalypse.  They  are  twice  mentioned  by 
name,  in  the  Epistles  to  Ephesus  and  Pergamos 
(Rev.  ii.  6, 15).  In  the  second  epistle  they  are  com- 
pared to  those  who  "  hold  the  teaching  of  Balaam, 
who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication."  The  vices  of 
the  Nicolaitans  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  explained 
figuratively  (Herder),  nor  are  they  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  libertines  (Vitringa),  but  as  committing 
the  sins  attributed  to  the  Israelites,  and  as  hold- 
ing principles  justifying  such  practices.  This 
conclusion  puts  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  Nico- 
laitans  are  likewise  meant  in  the  description  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Thyatira(ii.  20  sqq.), 
where  fornication,  and  eating  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  are  referred  to.  Here  the  woman  Jezebel 
does  not  mean  a  special  individual  in  the  Church 
of  Thyatira.  She  is  the  representative  of  a  cer- 
tain school  whose  doctrines  and  practices  seem  to 
have  met  with  less  resistance  at  Thyatira  than  at 
Ephesus  and  Pergamos.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  "  evil  men  "  and  the  "  false 
apostles  "  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  Ephesus 
(ii.  2)  were  Nicolaitans,  and  not  Judaizing  teach- 
ers (Ziillig).  One  might  be  more  apt  to  think 
of  Jewish  Christians  such  as  gave  Paul  trouble 
in  his  congregations  (Ewald,  Gebhardt) ;  but 
there  are  none  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Juda- 
izing tendency. 

The  Nicolaitans  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
Antinomian  libertines  of  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
Antinomianism  had  spread  in  this  congregation, 
in  contrast  to  the  narrow  legalism  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  as  we  learn  from  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians.  They  seem  to  have  questioned 
the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  13  sqq.),  desecrated  the 
table  of  the  Lord  (xi.  18),  grossly  abused  Paul's 
principle,  that  "all  things  are  lawful"  (vi.  12, 
x.  23),  by  eating  flesh  offered  to  idols,  etc.  The 
similarity  of  Nicolaitanism  and  the  Antinomian- 
ism of  Corinth  renders  it  certain  that  the  two 
stand  in  an  intimate  historical  relation.  The 
difference  lies  here,  that  the  Mcolaitans  were  an 
organized  party.  Such  a  party  might  well  have 
developed  in  these  Asiatic  churches,  as  it  did  in 
Corinth,  by  the  time  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
(68  or  69  A.D.). 

The  Nicolaitans  were,  then,  Gentile  Christian 
Antinomians,  who  abused  Paul's  doctrine  of  free- 
dom. But  it  is  not  the  apostle  Paul  and  his 
helpers  that  the  rebukes  are  directed  against 
(Baur,  Schwegler,  Volkmar,  Holtzmann,  Renan). 
Those  who  hold  this  view  refer  to  Rev.  ii.  9, 
which  speaks  of  those  who  say  they  are  Jews,  and 
are  not,  but  are  a  synagogue  of  Satan  ;  but  these 
parties  are  not  the  Nicolaitans,  nor  a  heretical 
party  within  the  church,  but  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors of  the  Christians.  They  were  Jews  who 
were  hostile  to  the  gospel,  and  unworthy  of  their 
name.  Nor  can  the  words  of  Rev.  ii.  2  be  applied 
to  Paul,  for  he  was  already  dead,  and  would  no 
longer  be  an  object  of  hatred;  nor  did  his  co- 
laborers  desire  to  be  called  "apostles."  Moreover, 
the  vicious  practices  attributed  to  the  Nicolaitans 
are  the  very  ones  that  Paul  himself  likewise 
doprecated  (1  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.,  vi.  12  sqq.,  etc.). 
"Wholly  without  foundation  is  the  further  opinion, 
recently  advanced  by  Yolter,  that  the  false  apos- 


tles (Rev.  n.  2),  Balaamites  (ii.  11),  and  Jezebel 
were  Montanists,  and  the  Nicolaitans  (ii.  6,  15) 
Gnostics  (Ophites)  of  the  year  160-170  (expla- 
nations which  are  then  used  to  prove  that  the 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches  were  inserted  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  in  the  second  part  of  the 
second  century). 

The  Nicolaitans  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
Church  Fathers  until  Irenieus,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  the  followers  of  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5  (I.  26,  3).  This 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  at  an  earlier 
time,  not  so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  a  complete 
list  of  the  heresies,  and  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  sect  had  grown  up  after  Justin  Martyr  and 
Hegesippus  wrote.  The  order  in  which  IrenEeus 
treats  them  (I.  20,  3;  comp.  III.  11,  1)  indicates 
that  they  flourished  before  Cerinthus,  while  they 
anticipated  his  doctrines.  He,  however,  does  not 
know  of  any  Nicolaitans  of  his  own  day ;  for  he 
does  not  bring  them  into  connection  with  any  of 
the  heresies  he  mentions  after  Basilides  (I.  28,  2). 
What  Tertullian  says  about  them  (Prcescrip.,  33 ; 
Adv.  Marc,  i.  29;  De  Pudic,  19)  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  Apocalypse.  The  statements  of 
Hippolytus  (Philos.,  7,  36)  are  based  upon  those 
of  Irenseus.  He  adds,  that  the  fall  of  Nicolas  (the 
supposed  founder  of  the  sect)  was  occasioned  by 
his  jealousy  of  his  beautiful  wife.  This  is  the  only 
tradition  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
which  is  independent  of  the  statements  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  may  well  be  considered  unhis- 
torical. 

The  statement  of  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  the 
evident  presumption  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the 
name  was  well  known,  indicate  that  Nicolas  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  that  the  name  (from 
vlkC),  "to  rule,"  and  Xaoe,  "people")  was  not  a 
symbolical   imitation  of   the  Hebrew  Balaamite 

(#7?,  "to  take  possession,"  and  DJJ,  "people"),  as 
Vitringa,  Herder,  Hengstenberg,  Diisterdieck,  and 
others  have  held. 

Lit.  —  The  Commentaries  on  the  Revelation, 
and  the  Church  Histories.- — Janus:  Diss,  de  Nico- 
lailis,  1723;  Walch  :  Hist,  der  Ketzereien,  1762 
(giving  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  ancient 
views)  ;  Renan  :  St.  Paid ;  Gkbhaedt  :  Lehrhe- 
griff  d.  Apocalypse,  Gotha,  1873,  pp.  217  sqq. ; 
Volter  :  Entsteliung  d.  Apocalypse,  Freiburg  i. 
Br.,  1882,  pp.  10  sqq.  SIEFFERT. 

NICOLAS.     See  preceding  article. 

NICOLAS  DE  CLEMANCES.   See  Clemanges. 

NICOLAS  DE  CUSA.     See  Cusa. 

NICOLE,  Pierre,  b.  at  Chartres,  Oct.  13,  1025; 
d.  in  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1695  ;  received  a  very  care- 
ful education,  first  at  home,  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  parliamentary  advocate ;  afterwards,  in  the 
College  d'Harcourt,  where  he  studied  philosophy. 
Finally  he  determined  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  theology,  and  it  was  his  great  aim  to 
become  a  doctor  and  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Meanwhile,  his  connections  with  the  Port-Royal, 
through  his  aunt,  Mother  Marie  de  Saint-Anges 
Suireau,  and  the  furious  controversy  concerning 
the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  drew  him  away 
from  the  university.  In  Port-Loyal  he  never 
rose  above  the  rank  of  a  chrc  tonsure ,  but  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  that  institution,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
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nent  representatives  of  Jansenism.  He  translated 
Pascal's  Prodnciules  into  Latin,  and  accompanied 
the  text  with  very  sharp  notes  and  commentaries 
(1658).  In  connection  with  Arnaud  he  wrote 
Logique  de  Port-Royal,  1659.  Among  his  original 
-Works  are  the  so-called  Petite  perpe'luite  (1664) 
and  Grande perpetuite  (1669-76,  3  vols.,  in  defence 
of  Jansenism),  the  Imaginaires  (1664)  and  Visio- 
naires  (1665-66,  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Pascal's 
Procinciales),  Essais  de  Morale  (1671,  14  vols.), 
several  polemical  treatises  against  Calvinism,  etc. 
His  Life,  by  Goujet,  is  found  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  Essais  de  Morale.  See  also  the  histories  of 
Port-Royal  by  Besoigne,  Dom  Clemencet,  and 
Sainte-Beuve.  C.  pfender. 

NICOP'OLIS  was  the  name  of  several  cities 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  That  Nicopolis  in 
■which  Paul  determined  to  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12) 
must  have  been  either  that  of  Thrace  or  that  of 
Epirus.  The  subscription  to  the  Epistle,  which, 
however,  is  a  later  addition,  decides  for  the  for- 
mer, having  "  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia;  "  but  most 
commentators  have,  with  Jerome,  decided  for  the 
latter,  as  best  agreeing  with  the  travelling-plan  of 
the  apostle.  The  Nicopolis  of  Epirus  was  built 
by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium,  B.C.  31. 

NIEBUHR,  Carsten,  b.  in  Hanover,  March  17, 
1733 ;  d.  at  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  April  26,  1815  ; 
studied  mathematics  at  Gbttingen ;  entered  the 
Danish  service,  and  accompanied  a  Danish  expe- 
dition to  Arabia  in  1761.  The  other  members  of 
the  expedition  died :  but  Niebuhr  carried  out  its 
plan  with  great  energy  and  success ;  and  after 
his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  1767,  he  published 
his  Beschreibung  von  Arabien  (1772)  and  Reisen  in 
Arabien  (1774-78),  which  are  still  of  value.  He 
is  the  father  of  the  great  historian  of  Rome, 
Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr  (1776-1831). 

NIEDNER,  Christian  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  modern  church  historians,  son  of  a 
minister;  was  b.  in  Oberwinkel,  Saxony,  Aug.  9, 
1797  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  13,  1865.  He  studied 
theology  in  Leipzig ;  became  privatdocent  there 
with  Theile  and  Hase,  professor  extraordinarius 
in  1829,  and  doctor  of  theology  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  183S.  The  same  year  appeared  his  work 
on  Hermes,  Philosophice  Hermesii  Bonnensis  novar 
rer.  in  theologia  exordii  explicatio  et  existimatio. 
He  combined  an  interest  for  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  his  lectures  on  church  history  were 
pervaded  with  the  philosophical  spirit.  After 
Illgen's  death  (1844)  he  undertook  the  presidency 
of  the  historical  and  theological  society,  founded 
in  1814,  and  the  editorial  care  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  hist.  Theologie.  After  much  hesitation  he 
published  a  manual  of  church  history,  Geschichte 
der  christlichen  Kirche  (1  vol.,  Leipzig,  1846,  2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1866).  Baur  very  properly  praised 
the  comprehensiveness  of  this  work,  the  careful 
investigations  of  the  author,  and  the  clear  selec- 
tion of  his  material,  but  deplores  the  scholastic 
and  ponderous  style.  Niedner  at  once  took  a 
place  at  the  side  of  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Hase, 
and  is  distinguished  by  his  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  the  details,  but  falls  behind  them  in  the 
vivid  portrayal  of  character,  clear  summarization, 
and  skill  of  arrangement.  Niedner  held  a  middle 
position  in  theology,  and  had  as  little  sympathy 
with  Strauss  and  Baur  as  with  strict  confessional 


orthodoxy.  His  last  published  work  during  his 
Leipzig  residence  was  De  subsistentia  tu  edu  A6y<j 
apud  Philonem  tributa  (Leipzig,  1849).  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
retired  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  till 
1859,  when  he  followed  a  call  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor and  Consistorialrath.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  protested  against  Schenkel's  Cliarakterbild 
Jesu.  At  his  death  the  editorial  supervision  of 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  d.  hist.  Theologie  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Kahnis,  who  retained  it  till  1875,  when 
the  periodical  was  superseded  by  Brieger's  Zeit- 
schrift. [There  was  privately  printed  his  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  u.  Theologie 
christlicher  Zeit,  als  Wissenschaft  u.  Lehre.~\ 

Niedner  was  a  man  of  almost  childlike  piety, 
humble  and  modest,  and  thankful  for  the  least 
attention.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  industry, 
at  times  allowed  himself  sleep  only  every  other 
night,  seldom  took  a  walk,  and  "had  no  time"  to 
get  married.  In  spite  of  all  his  immense  book 
knowledge,  however,  he  knew  little  about  the 
real  world,  and  took  no  interest  in  art.  He  was 
a  great  historical  investigator,  but  no  writer  of 
history.  P.  M.  TZSCHIRNER. 

NIEMEYER,  August  Hermann,  b.  at  Halle, 
Sept.  1,  1754;  d.  there  June  7,  1828.  He  studied 
theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1779,  and  director  of  all  the 
Francke  institutions  in  1799.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer  on  practical  theology  and  educa- 
tion:  Christliche  Religionslehre  (1790),  Grundsaize 
der  Erziehung  (1796),  etc.  His  stand-point  was 
that  of  a  mild  rationalism.  His  son,  H,  A. 
Niemeyer,  edited  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Reformed  churches:  Collectio  Confessionum  in  ec- 
clesiis  reformatis  publicatarum,  Lipsiae,  1840.  The 
Westminster  standards  were  first  overlooked,  but 
afterwards  published  in  an  appendix  (the  Latin 
version,  but  not  the  English  original). 

NIHILISM  (from  nihil,  "nothing")  denotes  in 
theology  the  view  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
had  no  independence,  no  individuality,  no  true 
subsistence ;  that,  indeed,  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  nihil.  By  a  mistake  the  view  was 
ascribed  to  Petrus  Lombardus.  It  was  con- 
demned in  1179  by  Alexander  HI. 

NIKON,  b.  in  a  village  near  Nizhnei-Novgorod, 
1605  ;  d.  Aug.  17,  1681 ;  was  educated  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  ordained  priest ;  married  (which  is  not 
against  the  order  of  the  Russian  Church),  but 
separated  from  his  wife  after  ten  years,  and  lived 
for  some  time  as  a  hermit  in  an  island  of  the 
White  Sea.  Appointed  archimandrite  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Novazaskoi  by  the  Czar  Alexei  Michael- 
ovitch,  he  was,  in  1647,  made  metropolitan  of 
Novgorod,  and  in  1652  patriarch  of  Moscow.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  practical  ability,  and  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  Among  his  principal  reforms  are 
the  introduction  of  the  Greek  Church  music,  and 
the  revision  of  the  Russian  Liturgy,  Prayer-Book, 
and  Confession  of  Faith.  Originally  adopted 
from  the  Greek  Church,  and  simply  translated 
into  Old  Russian,  the  very  translation  was  not 
perfect ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  great  num- 
ber of  deviations  had  crept  in  by  the  carelessness 
of  copvists,  by  arbitrary  changes,  etc.  In  1654 
Nikon  "induced  the  Russian  clergy  to  undertake 
a  revision.     The  learned  apparatus  was  gathered, 
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a  committee  appointed,  etc.  The  work,  however, 
did  not  meet  with  universal  favor,  but  gave  rise 
to  the  sect  of  the  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Believers. 
In  1658  Nikon  fell  into  disgrace,  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Woskresensk.  In  1666  he  was 
summoned  before  a  synod  in  Moscow,  and  for- 
mally condemned  and  deposed.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  a  new  czar,  Fedor  Alexigevitch,  can- 
celled the  verdict  of  the  synod,  and  recalled 
Nikon;  but  he  died  on  his  way  to  the  capital. 
See  J.  Backmeister:  Beitrdge  zur  Lebensgeschichte 
des  P.  N.,  ltiga,  1788.  [See  the  graphic  account 
in  Stanley:  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  London,  1861,  2d  ed.,  1862,  reprinted 
New  York,  1862,  pp.  457-490  ;  also  W  Palmer  : 
The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar ;  Replies  of  the  humble 
Nicon,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch,  against  the 
questions  of  the  Boyar  Simeon  Streshneff ,  anil  the 
answers  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Gaza  Paisius  Ligari- 
des,  translated  from  the  Russian,  London,  1871- 
76,  6  vols.]  GASS. 

NILE,  The,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  not 
under  its  native  name.  It  is  called  Sihor,  or  Shi- 
hor,  "the  black  stream"  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Isa.  xxiii. 
3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5)  ;  or  Year,  which 
in  plural  form  means,  not  only  the  river  itself,  but 
also  its  affluents,  arms,  canals,  etc.  (Ps.  lxxviii. 
44;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  xxx.  12);  or  "the  flood  of 
Egypt "  (Amos  viii.  8,  ix.  5) ;  or  simply  "  the 
river"  (Gen.  xli.  1;  Exod.  i.  22,  ii.  3).  Though 
intimately  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Hebrews  (Exod.  ii.  3,  vii.  20;  Num.  xi.  5; 
Ps.  cv.  29;  Jer.  xlvi.  7;  Zech.  xiv.  17),  the  Nile 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  them  as  the  Euphrates. 

The  Nile  proper  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  the  Blue  Nile,  and  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  or  the  White  Nile,  at  Khartoom,  in  Lat.  15° 
35'  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  1,188  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  White  Nile,  which  is  the 
true  Nile,  comes  from  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  large 
lake  situated  under  the  equator,  at  an  elevation 
of  3,740  feet.  The  Blue  Nile  has  its  sources  in 
the  alpine  regions  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation 
of  9,000  feet.  After  receiving  its  last  tributary, 
the  Atbara  or  the  Black  Nile,  at  El  Damer,  in 
Lat.  17°  45'  N.,  the  Nile  descends  the  Nubian 
terraces  in  a  very  rapid  course,  forming  its  last 
cataract  at  Assouan,  in  Lat.  24°  10'  N.,  on  the 
boundary  between  Nubia  and  Egypt.  With  an 
average  fall  of  two  inches  to  a  mile,  and  a  mean 
velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour,  it  then  flows 
through  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean,  separating, 
in  Lat.  9°  1'  N.  into  two  arms,  Rosetta  and  Dami- 
etta,  and  forming  a  delta  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  broad  at  the  sea. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  famous  river  is  its  annual  inunda- 
tion, by  which  the  arid  and  barren  valley  through 
which  it  flows  is  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  on  the  globe.  June  25  the 
water  begins  to  rise,  and  it  continues  rising  until 
Sept.  21.  At  Thebes  the  flood  reaches  forty  feet, 
at  Cairo  twenty-seven  feet,  and  at  Rosetta  four 
feet;  and  comparatively  small  changes  in  these 
figures  cause  great  calamities.  When  the  water 
retreats,  it  has  not  only  furnished  the  soil  with 
the  necessary  moisture,  but  it  leaves  a  black  mud 
which  acts  as  a  powerful  fertilizer. 


MILES.  —  I.  Nathaniel,  Congregational  clergy- 
man; was  b.  at  South  Kingston,  ILL,  April  3, 
1741  ;  d.  at  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Oct.  31,  1828. 
Graduating  at  Princeton  in  1766,  he  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  Bellamy,  and,  after  preaching 
for  a  while,  his  health  failed,  and  he  settled  at 
Norwich,  but  not  as  pastor.  Here  he  invented 
the  method  of  making  wire  from  a  bar  of  iron 
by  water-power;  represented  his  district  in  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  removing  to 
Vermont,  became  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1784;  and  was  for  many  years  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  was  an 
able  metaphysician,  and  for  many  years  held  a 
preaching  service  in  his  own  house.  He  published 
Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer,  1773,  Discourses  on 
Sin  and  Forgiveness,  1773,  Sermons  — the  Perfection 
of  God,  the  Fountain  of  Good,  1777,  etc.  —  II. 
Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister;  b.  on  Block 
Island,  May  1,  1674  ;  d.  May  1,  1762.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  preached  at  Kingston,  R.I., 
1702-10,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  Braintree  in 
1711.  He  published  A  Brief  and  Sorrowful  Ac- 
count of  the  Present  Churches  in  New  England, 
1745  ;  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  1757,  etc. 
—  III.  Samuel,  son  of  the  former;  b.  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1743;  d.  at  Abington,  Jan.  16, 
1S14.  Graduating  at  Princeton  in  1769,  he  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Ezekiel  Dodge  of  Abington, 
and  Dr.  Bellamy  of  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  in 
February,  1771,  was  called  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Abington.  He  was  esteemed  an  able 
thinker.  He  published  several  sermons,  On  the 
Death  of  Washington  (1800)  and  other  topics. 

NILUS  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  forms  in  its 
literature  a  centre  around  which,  at  various  epochs, 
a  great  number  of  writings  has  agglomerated. 
Leo  Allatius  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  Diatriba  de  Nilis  et  Psellis ;  and  he 
distinguishes  no  less  than  twenty-one  different 
authors  of  the  name.  Later  investigations  have 
been  made  by  Fabricius  and  Harles. 

The  Elder  Nilus,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  belonged,  according  to  the  Menologium 
Grwcum,  to  a  distinguished  family,  and  held  the 
highest  positions  in  the  civil  service,  but  resigned 
his  offices,  renounced  his  wealth,  and  went  in 
420  to  Mount  Sinai,  together  with  his  oldest  son, 
to  live  there  as  a  hermit ;  while  his  wife  entered 
an  Egyptian  monastery.  He  died  probably  about 
440.  He  was  a  prolific  writer;  and  his  works, 
especially  his  letters,  have  great  interest  for  the 
study  of  monasticism  and  asceticism.  A  complete 
edition  does  not  exist ;  but  there  are  collections 
by  P.  F.  Zinus,  Venice,  1557;  P.  Possixus,  Paris, 
1639  ;  J.  M.  Suaresius,  Rome,  1673 ;  and  Leo 
Allatius,  Rome,  1608-78,  2  vols.  fol. 

The  Younger  Nilus,  or  Nilus  Rossanensis,  a 
Greek  by  descent,  but  born  at  Rossano  in  Cala- 
bria, lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and  represents 
a  very  severe  form  of  asceticism.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Archbishop  Philagotus  of  Piacenza,  the  rival 
of  Gregory  V.,  and  the  victim  of  Otho  HI.  A 
life  of  Nilus,  written  by  M.  Caryophilus  (Rome, 
1624),  is  found  in  Act.  Sanct.,  xxvi. 

Nilus  the  Archimandrite  (surnamed  Doxopa- 
trius)  lived  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  wrote, 
at  the  instance  of  King  Roger,  his  Syntagma  de 
quinque  patriarchalibus  thronis,   1143,    edited    by 
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Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  Var.  Sacr.,  i.  As  it  is  writ- 
ten from  a  Greek  point  of  view,  it  is,  of  course, 
offensive  to  Roman-Catholic  critics.  gass. 

NIMBUS,  The,  or  Glory  (sometimes  a  ring,  and 
sometimes  a  disk,  sometimes  of  gold  and  some- 
times of  some  bright  color),  was  placed  behind  the 
head  of  a  person,  in  order  to  indicate  symboli- 
cally that  luminous  irradiancy  which  was  supposed 
to  emanate  and  surround  a  divine  being.  Thus 
it  was  used  among  the  Hindoos  and  in  Egypt, 
among  the  Greeks  and  in  Rome,  where  it  finally 
came  to  denote  simple  power.  By  the  Christians 
it  was  adopted  in  the  fifth  century  as  a  symbol  of 
sanctity.  It  was  first  applied  to  Christ  alone, 
then  to  the  angels,  and  finally  to  Mary  and  the 
saints.  In  representations  of  God,  the  nimbus 
is  sometimes  made  triangular,  with  a  reference 
to  the  Trinity.  The  nimbus  of  persons  still  liv- 
ing when  painted,  was  square.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  appliance  was  universally  used  in 
Christian  art. 

NIM'ROD  (TIDJ,  NefouS  in  the  Septuagint, 
Nt,(?pw(S)?f  in  Josephus)  was,  according  to  Gen.  x. 
8-12  and  1  Chrou.  i.  10,  a  son  of  Cush,  a  grand- 
son of  Ham,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Noah,  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  and  a  great  ruler 
upon  the  earth,  the  founder  of  an  empire.  The 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  together 
with  three  other  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  — 
Erech  and  Accad  and  Calneh.  Out  of  that  land 
he  went  forth  to  Asshur,  where  he  built  Nineveh 
and  three  other  cities,  —  Rehoboth  and  Calah  and 
Resen,  —  which  finally  were  united  to  Nineveh, 
the  whole  forming  one  huge  city.  The  first  nine 
verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  tell  us 
how  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected,  and  how  it 
was  destroyed;  the  result  of  which,  such  as  it 
presented  itself  in  the  time  of  Moses,  is  laid 
before  us  in  the  table  of  nations,  contained  in 
the  tenth  chapter.  When  an  old  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, which  we  know  from  fragments  of  Berosus, 
places  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues  in  the  tenth  generation 
from  Noah,  that  account  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
chronology  of  Moses;  and  when  Khesias  iden- 
tifies Nimrod  with  Ninus,  and  Abydenos  and 
Artapanos  identify  him  with  Baal,  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  the  glory  which  surrounded  Nimrod 
made  his  name  Nin,  a  surname  or  title  of  the 
spouse  of  Semiramis,  and  even  confounded  him 
with  the  great  Baal.  (Comp.  Niebdhr  :  Ge- 
schichte  Assurs  und  Babels  seit  Phul,  1857.)  Nor  is 
the  chronological  discrepancy  so  very  great  when 
the  Koran  speaks  of  Abraham  as  having  been 
pursued  by  Nimrod.  The  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  cannot  have  been  begun  before  2150  B.C., 
as  a  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  descendants  of  Ham  and  his  wife  became  so 
numerous  that  they  could  found  an  empire,  and 
erect  so  huge  a  structure.  Nor  can  it  have  been 
begun  much  later;  for  the  foundation  of  an  em- 
pire stretching  from  Babel  to  Nineveh,  and  com- 
prising eight  large  cities,  must  have  required  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years.  But  in  2100  B.C. 
the  tower  was  destroyed;  in  1995  Noah  died;  in 
1993  Abraham  was  born. 

As  the  grandson  of  Ham,  Nimrod  inherited  the 
hatred  of  the  family;  and  in  him  the  mighty 
hunter,  the  fierceness  of  the  tribe  found  its  proper- 
expression.      He  then  became  the  chief  of   the 


Hamites.  After  leaving  the  abodes  of  Noah,  the 
rebels  advanced  to  the  south ;  and  they  finally 
settled  in  the  region  where  the  eastern  mountains 
and  the  western  desert-plateau  narrow  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  press  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  nearer  to  each  other. 
There  the  city  of  Babel  arose  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  safely  located  between  the 
stream  and  the  desert ;  and  the  empire  began  to 
flourish.  Shem  shall  be  a  lord  unto  his  brethren 
and  all  their  descendants,  had  Noah  said.  But 
we  will  make  a  Shem  to  ourselves,  said  the  Ham- 
ites ;  and  Nimrod  became  their  chosen  leader. 
His  name  corresponded  to  his  destiny.  Lin- 
guistically, the  easiest  derivation  of  the  name  is 
from  Mardd  ("  to  separate,"  "  we  will  separate  ") ; 
but  historically,  the  most  acceptable  derivation 
is  from  Nin  Rod  (''Ninus  the  hunter").  But 
to  form  the  centre  of  the  rebellion,  a  man  was 
not  sufficient :  it  ought  also  to  present  itself  under 
the  form  of  some  huge  monument.  Consequently 
the  building  of  the  tower  was  begun,  that  true 
prototype  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  such  as  it 
is  still  recognizable  in  the  colossal  ruins  of  Birs 
Nimrod,  discovered  by  Niebuhr.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  accomplishment  of  that  gigantic  under- 
taking, it  was  necessary  to  make  an  expedition  to 
the  north.  There  stood  the  Shemites,  the  legiti- 
mate mastei's ;  but  Nimrod  built  Nineveh  and 
three  other  cities.  To  the  west  and  south  the 
natural  boundaries  gave  safety ;  and  to  the  east 
lived  Cush,  the  father  of  Nimrod,  and  Chawilah, 
his  brother.  Meanwhile,  block  was  laid  upon 
block,  and  the  tower  began  to  rise  high.  Into 
heaven  should  its  top  reach  ;  and  it  should  stand 
as  a  token  that  the  Hamites  had  made  a  Shem 
to  themselves,  and  as  a  pledge  that  they  would 
cling  together  forever.  The  old  tradition  tells  us 
how  Nimrod  himself  challenged  the  divine  judg- 
ment, shooting  with  arrows  towards  the  sky  when 
it  thundered,  as  if  he  wanted  to  wage  war  against 
the  thunderer.  The  judgment  came.  The  tower 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,  the  tongues  were 
confounded,  and  the  Hamites  were  scattered  in 
all  directions.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the 
tribe  remained  in  the  country,  which  amalgamat- 
ed with  the  advancing  Shemites,  the  Cashdim, 
and  formed  the  Chaldaan  population.  [For  the 
ruins  of  the  construction  of  Nimrod,  see  Baby- 
lon.] PKESSEL. 

NIN'EVEH  AND  ASSYRIA.1  I.  Opposite  the 
present  Mosul,,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
rise  two  artificial  hills.  The  northern  one,  pai-- 
tially  occupied  by  a  Turkish  village,  is  called 
Kouyundjik.  The  southern  hill  is  popularly 
called  Nebi  Yunus,  with  reference  to  the  mosque 
erected  on  it  to  the  prophet  (Nebi)  Jonah,  but  is 
known  by  the  custodians  of  the  mosque  as  Nine- 
veh. The  distance  between  the  two  hills  can  be 
walked  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  two  hills 
are  united  on  the  western  side  by  a  wall,  which, 
extending  beyond  them,  terminates  at  both  ends 
at  the  channel  of  the  Tigris,  which  in  this  locality 
bends  out  towards  the  west.  The  western  wall 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  long;  the  northern  wall  is 
one  mile  and  a  third,  the  eastern  wall  three  miles 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  southern  wall  half  a  mile 


1  The  importance  of  the  following  article  has  seemed  to 
justify  the  editors  in  giving  it  at  length,  in  spite  of  some  repeti- 
tious of  the  article  AssyiiiA,  vol.  i. 
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long.  The  eastern  wall  is  intersected  by  the 
River  Choser  [Khosr],  which,  flowing  through  the 
ruins,  passes  under  Kouyundjik,  and  empties  into 
the  Tigris.  South  of  the  Choser,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Bagdad  intersects  the  eastern 
wall,  there  are  two  hills,  which  without  doubt 
mark  the  site  of  the  east  gate,  and  will  offer  a 
rich  reward  to  some  future  investigator.  Four 
other  walls,  and  three  water-ditches  outside  of  the 
eastern  wall,  made  that  part  of  the  city  especially 
strong.  The  walls  are  said  to  be  still  fifty  feet 
high  in  some  places.  Xenophon  found  this  local- 
ity in  about  the  same  condition  as  Botta  and 
Layard.  Rich,  for  many  years  the  English  resi- 
dent of  Bagdad,  convinced  himself,  by  a  personal 
inspection  in  1820,  that  it  concealed  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  Layard  and  Rassam  began  excavations ; 
George  Smith,  under  the  direction  of  Rassam, 
resumed  them  (1873-76);  and  Rassam  himself 
has  continued  them  since  Smith's  sudden  death 
(1876).  The  excavations  have  been  heretofore 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Kouyundjik  and 
Nebi  Yunus,  where  the  royal  palaces  were  built. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  Kouyundjik,  Lay- 
ard, who  spent  the  years  1845-47  and  1849-51  on 
the  spot,  discovered  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  — 
the  largest  yet  discovered,  with  seventy-one  rooms 
and  halls.  Rassam,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
hill,  discovered  in  1854  the  palace  of  Asurbanipal 
(the  Greek  Sardanapalus),  whose  highly  finished 
bas-reliefs,  and  rich  library  of  several  thousand 
clay  tablets,  now  form  the  most  precious  part  of 
the  Assyriological  collection  in  the  British  Muse- 
um. In  1872  George  Smith  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  in  the  so-called  Lion-hunt  chamber 
the  clay  tablets  bearing  the  accounts  of  the  flood 
and  the  creation,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  Valuable  tablets  are  continually 
being  unearthed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  British  Museum  employs  many  diggers,  a 
hundred  years  will  yet  be  required,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Rassam,  to  transport  all  the  monuments 
to  England. 

The  excavations  on  Nebi  Yunus  were  checked, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  site  of  the  mosque 
and  a  graveyard.  Rassam,  however,  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  custodians  of  the  mosque, 
and  conducted  investigations  on  a  limited  scale. 
He  has  traced  three  royal  palaces,  —  of  Raman- 
nirari III.,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  furnish  us  with  the 
following  results  concerning  Nineveh's  name  and 
history.  The  name  of  the  city  was  Ninaa,  or 
Ninua,  and  was  derived  from  the  sacred  non- 
Shemitic  language  of  Babylonia,  which  the  As- 
syrians delighted  to  use,  down  to  the  latest  times, 
to  designate  temples  and  palaces.  The  second 
syllable,  na  or  nu  (lengthened  forms  naa  or  nua), 
signifies  resting  or  dwelling  place.  The  meaning 
of  the  first,  ni,  is  not  so  clear.  Usually  the  word 
signifies  "fatness,"  "abundance."  At  any  rate, 
thus  much  is  plain,  that  Ninaa,  or  Ninua,  has 
no  etymological  affinity  with  the  Assyrian  nunu 
("  fish  ").  As  regards  the  founding  of  Nineveh,  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  say  nothing ;  but  it  could 
not  have  happened  long  after  that  of  the  city  of 
Assur.  The  third  oldest  Assyrian  king  of  whom 
we  know  anything,  Samsi-Raman  I.  (about  1760 
B.C.),  erected  a  temple  in  Nineveh,  or  rather 
"restored"  it.     A  temple  of  Nebo  and  Merodach 


was  also  built  at  Nineveh  at  an  ancient  period,  and 
perhaps  by  Ramannirari.  According  to  Smith, 
Sahnanassar  I.  (about  1300  B.C.)  built  a  palace 
here,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government.  Asur- 
nazirpal  and  his  son,  Sahnanassar  II.,  rebuilt  tem- 
ple and  palace;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  latter's 
reign,  Nineveh  rose  at  the  head  of  twenty-six 
other  cities,  including  Assur,  against  him,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  his  son,  Asur-dannin-pal.  Salma- 
nassar's  other  son,  Samsi-Raman  III.,  put  down 
the  rebellion,  ascended  the  throne,  and  adorned 
the  temple  of  Istar.  His  son,  Ramannirari  III., 
built  a  new_  temple  for  Nebo  and  Merodach.  All 
these  buildings  were  erected  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  hill  Kouyundjik.  Ramannirari  III. 
built  the  first  palace  at  Nebi  Yunus.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.  built  a  palace  at  the  bend  of  the  River 
Choser.  Sargon  built  a  new  royal  city,1  but  re- 
built the  temple  of  Nebo  and  Merodach,  as  bricks 
bear  record.  Nineveh's  most  glorious  period  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  his  son,  Sennacherib. 
In  a  cylinder  inscription  he  calls  Nineveh  the 
"  lofty  city,  the  darling  city  of  Istar,  where  all  the 
precious  things  (?)  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are 
kept,  the  continuing  spot,  the  eternal  foundation, 
the  place  adorned  with  art,  where  every  kind  of 
work  of  art,  all  that  is  precious  and  beautiful,  is 
gathered,  where,  time  out  of  mind,  the  kings,  the 
ancestors  of  my  fathers,  exercised  rule  over  As- 
syria, and  received  the  annual  tribute  of  princes 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe."  He  con- 
tinues to  speak  of  these  public  works,  which  he 
began  in  702  B.C.,  and  on  which  he  employed 
an  immense  body  of  prisoners  of  war.  Tearing 
down  the  old  palace,  he  rebuilt  it  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  with  gold  and  silver,  alabaster  and 
ivory,  palm,  cedar,  and  cypress  wood,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  a  park,  with  trees  and  fountains, 
and  a  lake.  He  dug  canals  to  supply  the  park 
with  water.  In  691,  in  spite  of  his  campaigns, 
he  instituted  water-works  on  a  grand  scale  to 
supply  the  city  with  water.  Eighteen  canals  were 
dug  leading  into  the  Choser;  so  that  its  stream 
was  very  appreciably  augmented.  Sennacherib 
also  encircled  the  city  with  high  walls,  —  "  which 
were  not  before  that  time," — built  a  second  palace 
where  Nebi  Yunus  now  is,  and  another  large 
building  for  his  chariots,  etc.  Esarhaddon  fin- 
ished, not  later  than  673,  a  new  palace,  and  rebuilt 
Sennacherib's  stables.  Asurbanipal,  the  last  As- 
syrian king  but  one,  enlarged  and  adorned  the 
Bit  riduti,  or  royal  harem  at  Kouyundjik,  the 
palace  in  which  Esarhaddon  was  born,  but  avoid- 
ed building  the  terrace  too  high,  "out  of  rever- 
ence for  the  temples  of  the  gods."  This  sketch  of 
the  buildings  of  Nineveh  may  be  closed  with  the 
mention  of  the  great  eastern  city  gate,  through 
which  many  triumphal  processions  passed,  and 
the  suburb  Rebit  Nina  ("city  Rehoboth,"  Gen. 
x.  11)  which  was  outside  the  walls. 

The  houses  of  the  people  were  probably  huts 
of  clay  covered  with  gypsum,  such  as  are  found 
now  in  Mosul.     Clay  formed  the  chief  article  m 

i  Dur-Sarrukin,  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Chorsabad,  ten  miles  north  of  Nineveh,  jargon  boasts 
of  having  discovered  this  excellent  site,  which  "three  hundred 
and  fifty  kings,  his  fathers,"  bad  failed  to  do.  botta  (184— 1.>) 
found  the  palace  and  a  temple.  A  splendid  collection  of  sculp- 
tures were  transported  from  here  to  the  Louvre  m  LS4h  1  lace, 
continuing  Botta's  excavations  in  1  ^..2,  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing one  of  the  gates,  etc.  No  doubt  future  excavations  on  this 
spot  will  be  richly  rewarded. 
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the  composition  of  the  palaces.  Nineveh  was 
also  not  far  removed  from  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  in  this  respect  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage  over  Babylon.  The  architecture  of 
Nineveh  was  copied  after  the  Babylonian.  The 
height  of  her  palaces  has  been  much  discussed. 
Rassam  has  recently  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  they  were  two  stories  high,  and 
thinks  the  walls  of  the  lower  story  were  four  or 
five  feet  thick,  and  were  made  of  bricks  plated 
with  tablets.  The  inner  rooms,  like  the  library 
of  Asurbanipal,  either  were  destitute  of  windows 
altogether,  or  had  them  in  the  roof. 

II.  Calah  [spelt  by  Delitzsch,  Kelach].  — 
This  was  another  principal  city  of  Assyria.  It  is 
now  represented  by  an  imposing  wall,  with  traces 
of  fifty-eight  towers  on  the  north  side  alone,  and 
an  artificial  hill  in  the  southern  corner,  four  hun- 
dred by  six  hundred  yards.  A  village  in  the 
vicinity  bears  the  name  Nimrod.  The  distance 
from  Kouyundjik  is  twenty  miles.  In  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the 
great  temple  tower,  laid  bare  by  the  excavations 
of  Layard.  A  ditch  separates  it  from  the  north- 
west palace  of  Asurnazirpal,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  Assyrian  structures,  and  adorned  with 
well-preserved  sculptures,  which  now  adorn  the 
British  Museum.  The  immense  winged  bulls 
and  lions  at  the  entrance,  and  other  sculptures, 
were  left  by  Layard,  and  may  still  be  seen.  An- 
other palace  —  the  central  palace  —  is  near  by, 
and  in  it  was  found  the  celebrated  black  obelisk 
of  Salmanassar  II.  Not  far  off  is  the  south-west 
palace  of  Esarh  addon,  which  has  been  much  in- 
jured by  fire.  There  is  also  the  south-east  palace 
of  the  last  Assyrian  king,  Asur-etil-ilani-ukini. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  others.  Rassam 
found  underneath  it  the  ruins  of  an  older  build- 
ing. In  1878  the  same  Assyriologist  discovered 
the  temple  of  Asurnazirpal  close  by  the  north- 
west palace,  but  in  complete  ruin.  Calah  (Gen. 
x.  11,  12)  was  built,  according  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  by  Salmanassar  I.  (1300  B.C.).  His 
successors  abandoned  it  until  Asurnazirpal  (about 
880  B.C.)  introduced  its  golden  period  by  the 
construction  of  a  temple  and  palaces. 

III.  The  plain  on  which  Nineveh  and  Calah 
are  situated  is  sown  with  small  hills  full  of  ruins. 
The  larger  villages  in  this  locality  are  now  called 
Keremlts,  Birtelleh,  and  Bellawat.  The  last  place, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  east  of  Mosul,  and  nine 
miles  north-east  of  Nimrod,  has  sprung  into  im- 
portance since  Rassam's  excavations  in  1878.  An 
Arab  found  there  in  1875  some  bronze  tablets  con- 
taining Assyrian  pictures  and  inscriptions.  They 
contain  an  illustrated  history  of  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  reign  of  Salmanassar  II.  (860-823), 
which  are  of  inestimable  value  for  the  insight 
they  afford  into  the  civil  life,  military  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  time.  They  also  inform  us  that 
the  site  of  Balawat  was  occupied  by  the  Assyrian 
city  Imgur-Bel,  and  was  founded  by  Asurnazirpal. 
The  city  of  Resen,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  12  as 
being  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  identified  with  the  hill  Selamijeh. 
The  name  has  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the 
inscriptions. 

IV-  Assur.  —  Assyria  Proper  extended  from 
the  beginning  farther  south ;  and  its  oldest  capital, 
Assur,  was  a  good  deal  farther  down  the  stream, 


about  sixty  English  miles  from  Mosul,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Its  site  is  now  marked 
by  the  large  hill  Kileh-Shergat  (Rassam,  Kala- 
Shergat).  The  ruins  are  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  it  would  require  unlimited  means  and  great 
labor  to  investigate  them  thoroughly.  English 
and  French  parties  have  instituted  several  differ- 
ent excavations,  but  Rassam  (1853)  is  the  only 
one  who  has  met  with  success.  He  discovered  the 
palace  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (about  1120  B.C.),  and 
three  octagon  clay  prisms,  whose  inscriptions  are 
the  oldest  accounts  of  any  length,  dating  from 
early  Assyrian  times.  The  oldest  temple  in  Assur 
was  built  by  the  first  Assyrian  king,  Belkapkapu 
(about  1870  B.C.),  as  bricks  from  its  foundation 
state.  Samsi-Raman  I.  built,  in  1818  B.C.,  the 
Ami  and  Raman  temple,  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
rebuilt  six  hundred  and  forty-one  years  later. 
Ramannirari  I.  and  Salmanassar  I.  likewise  built 
palaces  there.  Tiglath-Pileser's  son,  Asurbelkala, 
resided  in  Assur ;  and  Asurnazirpal  restored  di- 
lapidated structures  of  earlier  kings.  His  son, 
Salmanassar  II.,  abandoned  the  city,  preferring 
Calah.  Assur  revolted,  but  was  brought  into 
subjection  again  by  Samsi-Raman  III.  The  city 
is  mentioned  only  seldom  after  this;  but  we  know 
that  it  outlived  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  from  a 
cylinder  of  Cyrus,  which  mentions  it  in  the  list 
of  the  cities  he  conquered.  The  Old  Testament 
does  not  mention  Assur,  and  its  identification  with 
Ellasar  (Gen.  xiv.  1)  is  usually  discarded.  Wher- 
ever the  term  Asshur  is  used,  it  designates  the 
country. 

The  following  points  are  furnished,  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  respect  to  the  city  and 
country  of  Assur.  The  oldest  Assyrian  settlement 
founded  by  Babylonian  colonists,  probably  only  a 
few  centuries  before  2000  B.C.,  was  designated 
with  a  name  of  the  sacred  language  of  Babylonia, 
Ausar,  which  probably  means  "  a  watered,  or  well- 
watered  meadow,"  —  a  name  which  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  at  Kileh-Shergat  fully  merited.  The 
god  of  this  settlement  would  naturally  be  their 
principal  divinity;  and  it  early  passed  into  the 
good  god  Astir,  a  good  Shemitic  word,  from  'alar 
("  to  go  out,  go  forward,  succeed  ").  An  additional 
s  was  inserted  to  compensate  for  the  length  of 
the  vowel.  The  name  of  the  god  AsQr  occurs 
twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  in  the  compounds, 
Esarhaddou  and  Asnapper  (Ez.  iv.  10  =  Asur- 
banipal). 

V  The  impression  which  Genesis  (x.  8-12) 
leaves,  that  the  Assyrians  were  a  colony  from  the 
Babylonians,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  excava- 
tions. We  will  here  give  the  main  reasons  for 
the  assumption  that  the  Assyrians  were  Shemites 
and  Babylonians.  The  classification  of  Asshur 
as  Shem's  second  son  is  corroborated  by  the 
statues  and  relief  pictures,  which  represent  the 
Assyrians  with  facial  contour  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  to-day  (Kiepert). 
A  second  proof  is  the  Assyrian  language,  which 
is  pure  Shemitic,  though  not  Arimaic.  The  active 
commerce,  from  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  of  the 
Assyrians  with  nomadic  tribes  speaking  Arimaic, 
accounts  for  Rabshakeh  (2  Kings  xviii.  26)  un- 
derstanding Hezekiah "s  commissioners ;  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
that  Assyrians  high  in  office  understood  the 
Arimaic  as  well  as  their  own  tongue.     The  As- 
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Syrian  characters  are  likewise  the  same  as  the 
Babylonian ;  not  merely  cuneiform,  but  derived 
from  the  oldest  Babylonian  cuneiform  style,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  wholly  identical  with  it.  The 
Assyrian  architecture  was  likewise  derived  from 
the  Babylonian.  And,  finally,  one  of  the  most 
important  proofs  is  the  religion.  The  Assyrian 
pantheon,  Assur  alone  excepted,  is  identical  with 
the  Babylonian.  The  gods  Bel,  Dagon,  Samas, 
■with  which  the  oldest  royal  Assyrian  names  are 
compounded  (Belkapkapu,  Isme-Dagan,  Samsi- 
Raman),  were  well  known  in  Babylon.  Raman- 
nirari  (about  1300  B.C.)  calls  his  helpers  Anu, 
Assur,  Samas,  Raman,  and  Istar.  Tiglath-Pileser 
I.  invokes  Assur,  Bel,  Sin,  Samas,  Raman,  Adar, 
and  Istar,  "the  great  gods  which  rule  heaven  and 
earth."  Salmanassar  II  glorifies,  in  his  obelisk 
inscription,  Assur,  and  then  (following  the  Baby- 
lonian list),  Anu,  Bel,  Ae,  Sin,  Raman,  Samas, 
Marduk,  Adar,  Nergal,  Nusku,  Beltis,  and  Istar. 
The  religious  customs  and  conceptions  of  the 
Assyrians  were  also  substantially  those  of  the 
Babylonians. 

For  further  details  and  for  the  history,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  art.  Sennacherib.  [For 
the  lit.  see  Assyria.]    friedrich  delitzsch. 

NINIAN,  or  NINYAS,  the  Apostle  of  the  South- 
ern Picts  ;  went,  according  to  the  Act.  Sanct.  Sept.. 
vol.  v.  p.  318.  to  Rome  in  370,  and  was  ordained 
by  Pope  Siricius  in  394.  The  words  of  Bede, 
however  (Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  4),  allow  a  somewhat 
later  date  for  the  activity  of  Ninian  ;  and  historical 
circumstances  seem  to  fix  it  at  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century. 

NIOBA.     See  Monophysites. 

NIRVANA.     See  Buddhism. 

Nl  SAN.     See  Year,  Hebrew. 

NIS'ROCH  (Hebrew,  ^pJ  ;   the  Sept.,  'Aoap&x, 

,Aaapu.K,  etc.  ;  Josephus  :  Ant.,  X.  1,  5,  'Apaaarj) 
is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38  as  a  divinity  worshipped  at  Nineveh  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib.  In  his  temple,  and  while 
praying  to  him,  Sennacherib  was  killed  by  his 
own  son.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  very 
uncertain.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  As  a  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  rabbins  know  that  the  idol  of  Xisroch 
was  made  of  a  board  of  the  ark  of  Xoah.  The 
circumstance  that  the  name  does  not  occur  on  the 
monuments,  while  the  Septuagint  renders  it  Asa- 
rak,  seems  to  indicate  that  Xisroch  is  a  simple 
corruption  of,  or  another  form  for,  Assur.  See 
Jken  :  Dissertatio  tie  Nisroch  idolo  Assijr.,  Bremen, 
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NITSCHMANN,  David,  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  first  bishop,  of  the  Moravian 
Church ;  b.  at  Zauchtenthal,  Moravia,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1696 ;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Oct. 
8,  1772.  In  consequence  of  severe  persecutions, 
he  fled  from  his  native  country  to  Herrnhut  (1724), 
and  became  a  leader  in  the  evangelistic  work  of 
the  Moravians.  Accompanied  by  Leonard  Dober, 
he  set  out  afoot  for  Copenhagen  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1732 ;  which  day  constitutes  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  missions. 
Although  they  met  with  opposition  and  ridicule 
at  every  step,  they  persevered,  reached  Copen- 
hagen, and  sailed  to  St.  Thomas,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  be<ran  to 


preach  the  gospel  to  the  negro  slaves.  Nitschniann 
returned  to  Europe  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1735,  was  consecrated  to  the 
episcopacy  by  Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jahlonsky  at 
Berlin.  Soon  after,  the  new  bishop  led  a  body  of 
Moravians  to  Georgia.  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
were  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  these  immi- 
grants across  the  Atlantic.  The  former  was 
deeply  impressed  with  their  piety  and  the  fearless- 
ness they  manifested  amidst  a  terrible  storm.  He 
was  present  also  at  the  first  Moravian  ordination 
on  American  soil,  administered  by  Nitschniann  ; 
and  the  great  simplicity,  as  well  as  solemnity,  of 
the  act,  made  him  forget  the  seventeen  hundred 
years  between,  and  imagine  himself  in  one  of 
those  assemblies  over  which  Paul  the  tent-maker 
or  Peter  the  fisherman  presided  (Wesley's  Journal, 
i.  p.  20).  In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  life, 
Bishop  Xitschmann  undertook  many  journeys  on 
land,  and  fifty  voyages  on  sea,  in  the  interests 
of  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  for  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  labored  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Livonia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  "  His 
walk,"  says  Zinzendorf,  "  was  single,  his  character 
upright,  his  authority  over  against  the  world 
great,  his  zeal  as  a  witness  of  Jesus  untiring,  and 
his  success  in  organizing  churches  remarkable." 
Cf.  Schweinitz  :  Fathers  of  the  American  Mora- 
vian Church,  Bethl.,  1881.     E.  DE  SCHWEINITZ. 

NITSCHMANN,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church;  b.  in  Schonau,  Moravia,  1703;  d. 
May  6,  1772.  He  was  made  bishop  in  1741,  and 
labored  in  America  (1749-51),  England  (1752-57), 
Germany,  and  Holland.  He  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  effective  as  a  preacher,  and  wise  as  an 
administrator. 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Immanuel,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  representatives,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  the  school  of  theology  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  old  supernatu- 
ralism  and  rationalism  {Vermittlungstheologie),  and, 
next  after  Schleiermacher,  the  first  (in  time,  at 
least)  of  the  systematic  writers  on  practical  the- 
ology ;  was  b.  at  Borna,  Saxony,  Sept.  21,  1787  ; 
d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  21,  1868.  His  theological 
training  was  secured  at  Wittenberg,  where  his 
father,  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch  (see  below),  was 
professor;  and  he  became  docent  in  1810  with  the 
dissertation,  De  testamentis  duodecem  patriarcharum, 
lib.  vet.  test,  pseudepigraph.,  and  in  1811  was  or- 
dained as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Schlosskirche.  He 
remained  uninterruptedly  at  his  post  during  the 
siege  and  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  French 
in  1813.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  recently  founded  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1822  accepted  a  call  to  the  university  of  Bonn. 
He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Berlin 
in  1817 ;  the  occasion  being  his  fine  scholarship, 
and  some  dissertations  in  the  Theologische  Studien, 
which  he  edited  (1816).  In  1829  he  published 
his  System  der  christlichen  Lehre  (6th  ed.,  1851), 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  made  by 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Hennen,  Edinburgh, 
1849.  This  work  defined  his  position  towards 
rationalism,  supernaturalism,  and  Schleiermacher. 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  "learned  more  from 
his  father,  Daub,  and  Schleiermacher  than  from 
any  other  teacher,  but  had  been  obliged  to  draw 
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back  from  them  all  more  or  less."  While  he 
differed  from  Schleiermacher  in  the  doctrine  of 
God's  relation  to  the  world,  the  divine  attributes, 
etc.,  he  also  substituted  for  Schleiermacher's 
"  Christian  consciousness"  the  Word  of  God  itself. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences,  however,  he  was 
willing  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  Twesten  as  the 
principal  representative  of  Schleiermacher's  the- 
ology ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  magnifying  that 
theologian's  services  in  making  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  metaphysics  and  theology.  In  this 
period,  Nitzsch  wrote  his  able  reply  to  Mohler's 
work  on  symbolics  (Eine  proiestant.  Beantivortung 
der  Symbolik  Miihlers),  and  made  valuable  and 
frequent  contributions  to  the  Theolog.  Studien  u. 
Kritiken,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ullmann  and 
Umbreit.  The  most  of  these  dissertations  ap- 
peared, after  the  author's  death,  under  the  title 
Gesainmc/lc  AbhandLungen  von  Dr.  K.  I.  Nilzsch, 
Gotha,  1870,  2  vols. 

During  the  Bonn  period  (1822-47),  Nitzsch  also 
acted  as  university  preacher,  and  took  a  very  active 
participation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  such  as  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  measures  look- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
communions.  Of  such  union  he  was  heartily 
in  favor,  and  in  its  interest  wrote,  among  other 
things,  Urkundenbuch  d.  evang.  Union  (Bonn, 
1853)  and  Wiirdigung  d.  von  Dr.  Kuhnls  gegen  d. 
evang.  Union  u.  deren  theol.  Vertreter  gerichteten 
Angriffe  (Berlin,  1854). 

Nitzsch  was  called  in  1847  to  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  professor 
till  his  death.  He  was  also  honored  with  a  seat 
in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  (Oberconsis- 
toriuin,  changed  in  1852  to  the  Oberkirchenrath), 
and  was  elected  a  representative  to  Parliament 
in  1849.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  provost  of 
St.  Nicolai  Church,  —  a  valuable  sinecure.  On 
June  16,  1860,  he  was  permitted  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  theological  activity, 
and  on  June  24,  1868,  his  golden  wedding.  The 
most  important  literary  work  of  the  Berlin  period, 
yea,  of  his  entire  life,  was  his  Practical  Theology 
(Praktische  Theologie),  begun  in  1847,  and  finished 
in  1807  (second  ed.  1859).  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  theory  of  church  life ;  the  second,  of  the 
practice  at  the  present  time.  Besides  these  various 
works,  volumes  of  sermons  also  appeared  from  his 
pen,  a  complete  revised  edition  in  1867. 

Nitzsch  was  a  theologian  "  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet."  He  was  not  brought 
up  in  pietistic  circles,  and  so  did  not  develop  the 
theory  of  Christianity  out  of  his  experience,  but 
vice  versa.  Niebuhr  once  said  to  him,  "I  would 
willingly  give  all  my  learning  if  I  had  your  faith." 
To  which  Nitzsch  replied,  "  To  me,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  Thomas  stands  as  high  as  Peter." 
See  Beyschlag:  A*.  /.  Nitzsch  eine  Lichtgeslall 
d.  neueren  deutsch-evang.  Kirchengeschichte,  Berlin, 
1872.  FRIEDRICH  NITZSCH. 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Ludwig,  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg ;  b.  in  Wittenberg,  Aug.  6,  1751 ; 
d.  there  Dec.  5,  1831.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg,  and,  after  filling  several  pas- 
torates, was  appointed,  in  1790,  professor  of  the- 
ology there,  and  pastor  of  the  city  church.  He 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Kant,  and  vigorously 
opposed  the.  supernaturalists  by  regarding  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  consisting  in  its  being 


a  moral  and  rational  religion,  and  faith  in  Christ 
as  a  subordinate  matter.  His  principal  treatises 
were  collected  in  two  volumes,  —  De  discrimine 
revelationis  imperatorice  et  didacticce  prolusionis 
academical,  Viteb.,  1830. 

NO  (Ezek.  xxx.  14),  or,  more  completely,  No- 
Amon  (Nah.  iii.  8),  is  the  biblical  name  of  that 
old  famous  city  of  the  "hundred  gates  "  (Homer: 
Iliad.,  9,  383),  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Thebes.  The  biblical  name  is  formed  after 
the  Egyptian  nu-dmen  ("  the  place  of  Anion  "), 
the  place  in  which  Anion  was  worshipped,  and  is 
aptly  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  peph  'A/i/iuv, 
or  Awonofac,  as  the  Greeks  liked  to  compare  their 
Zeus  with  the  Egyptian  Anion.  The  Greek  name 
is  formed  after  the  Egyptian  taape  ("heath  "),  or 
te-api  ("  the  great ").  Thebes  was  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  in  Egypt :  its  foundation  is  never  spoken 
of.  In  the  dawn  of  history  it  was  the  centre 
of  a  sacerdotal  kingdom.  With  the  eleventh 
dynasty,  the  first  Theban,  it  conies  to  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  second 
Theban,  ruled  not  only  in  Thebes  and  Upper 
Egypt,  but  also  in  Memphis  and  Lower  Egypt : 
its  members  were  called  "kings  of  both  Egypts." 
During  the  thirteenth  dynasty  the  invasion  of 
the  Hyksos  brought  on  a  period  of  decay ;  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  Amosis  of  Thebes, 
the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  liberated 
the  country  from  the  barbarian  invaders.  Thebes 
then  became  the  splendid  centre  of  a  magnificent 
kingdom.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  at 
a  point  where  the  valley  forms  a  plain  of  about 
ten  miles  breadth,  it  covered  an  area  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  stadias  in  circumference,  and  contained 
a  number  of  the  most  stupendous  architectural 
constructions,  —  the  temple  of  Anion,  the  royal 
tombs,  the  catacombs,  etc.  With  the  twenty-first 
dynasty,  however,  the  royal  families  from  Lower- 
Egypt  succeeded  those  from  Thebes ;  and  when, 
about  one  thousand  years  B.C.,  the  residence  of 
the  Pharaohs  was  moved  to  the  Delta,  the  splen- 
dor of  the  city  was  gone.  It  still  continued  a 
holy  city,  a  city  of  glorious  monuments  and 
magnificent  institutions;  and  its  actual  decay  did 
not  begin  until  the  days  of  the  Persian  conquest. 
At  the  time  of  Strabo  it  began  to  fall  into  ruins, 
and  at  present  all  that  is  left  of  it  is  some 
huge  mounds  of  debris.  See  Callioud  :  Voyage 
a  UOasis  de  Thebes,  Paris,  1821 ;  Wilkinson  : 
View  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Topography  of  Thebes, 
London,  1835.  RUETSCHI. 

NOACHIAN   PRECEPTS.     See  Noah. 

NO'AH  AND  THE  FLOOD.  Noah,  the  son  of 
Lamech  (Gen.  v.  28  sq. ),  was  the  tenth  and  last 
in  the  list  of  the  Sethic  line.  His  father  gave 
him  the  name  "Noah,"  because,  as  he  said,  "he 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of 
our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
hath  cursed."  Noah's  life  fell  in  a  time  of  general 
degradation  and  vice.  God  determined  to  destroy 
that  generation,  and  limited  its  continuance  to  a 
period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
time  he  informed  Noah  of  his  purpose.  This  is 
the  meaning  to  be  put  upon  Gen.  vi.  3.  The 
Flood  took  place  when  Noah  was  six  hundred 
years  old  (Gen.  vii.  11);  so  that,  at  the  time  of 
receiving  this  revelation,  he  was  four  hundred 
and  eighty  years  old.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  this  event  took  place  1,656  years  after  the 
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creation;  according  to  the  LXX.,  2,442 ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Samaritans,  1,307  Noah  was  a  "just 
man"  (Gen.  vi.  9).  consecrated  to  God  with  his 
whole  heart  and  life.  God  commanded  him  to 
build  an  ark,  or  chest,  in  which  his  family,  and 
specimens  of  all  kinds  of  beasts,  might  be  pre- 
served from  the  destruction  of  the  Flood.  It  is  not 
stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  imparted  his 
knowledge  of  the  coming  cataclysm  to  his  con- 
temporaries ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  implied  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  20  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  7).  The  wonderful 
structure  on  which  he  worked  was  itself  a  sermon. 
If  he  communicated  at  all  with  his  generation 
about  the  coming  evil,  he  must  have  preached 
repentance;  but  his  message  found  no  reception. 

The  ark,  which  was  divided  into  three  stories, 
was  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits 
high  [or,  allowing  21  inches  for  a  cubit,  as  Pro- 
fessor Perowne  does  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  525  feet  long,  87  feet  wide,  and  52  feet  high. 
The  dimensions  of  "  The  Great  Eastern "  were 
691  feet  long  (on  deck),  83  broad,  and  58  deep]. 
Tiele,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  cubit  contents  were  3,600,000  feet, 
and  shown,  that,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  space  was 
set  apart  for  the  fodder  (Gen.  vi.  21),  6,666  pairs 
of  animals  could  be  stowed  away,  with  54  cubic 
feet  for  each  pair.  In  1609  the  Mennonite  P. 
Jansen  of  Horn,  in  Holland,  built  a  vessel  after 
the  model  of  the  ark,  and  discovered  that  it  would 
hold  a  third  more  freight  than  ships  built  in  the 
usual  way  with  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet. 
The  ark  was  not  built  for  sailing,  but  for  carrying 
freight.  [Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  "  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  ark  had  funduni  planum  (a  flat 
bottom),  and  was  not  raysed  in  form  of  a  ship, 
with  a  sharpness  forward  to  cut  the  waves  for  the 
better  speed."  The  same  author  made  an  elabo- 
rate calculation  of  the  stowage,  and  found  that 
the  ark  afforded  room  "  for  eighty-nine  distinct 
species  of  beasts,  or,  lest  any  should  be  omitted, 
for  a  hundred  several  kinds."  All  the  beasts,  he 
thought,  "  might  be  kept  in  one  story  or  room  of 
the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins,  their  meat  in  a 
second,  the  birds  and  their  provision  in  a  third, 
with  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and  his  family  and 
all  their  necessaries."] 

Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  with  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  second  month  of  the  six  hundredth  year  of 
his  life.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month 
the  "fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up" 
(Gen.  vii.  11).  The  Flood  had  begun.  The  rain 
continued  to  fall  for  forty  days,  and  the  rise  of 
the  waters  continued  a  hundred  and  fifty  days 
((Jen.  vii.  17-24).  Noah  stepped  out  upon  the 
dry  ground  again  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
the  second  month  of  the  following  year  (Gen.  viii. 
14).  Whether  the  year  was  composed  of  lunar 
months  or  solar  months,  we  have  no  data  for  de- 
ciding. 

The  region  in  which  the  Flood  occurred  we  can 
determine  from  our  approximate  knowledge  of 
the  territory  inhabited  by  man  at  that  time,  and 
the  place  on  which  the  ark  rested.  This  was 
Mount  Ararat,  the  well-known  mountain  in  the 
Araxes  Valley,  Armenia,  and  not  Dschebel  Dscudi, 
in  the  Kurd  Mountains,  as  Berosus  and  Abydenus 
(according  to  Josephus,  Antqq.,  I.  3,  and  Euse- 
bius),  the  Targums,  the  Peshito,  the  Mohamme- 
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dans,  and  the  most  of  the  Oriental  Christians, 
hold.  This  is  evident  from  the  combination  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz, 
in  Jer.  li.  27.  The  height  of  the  great  Ararat 
above  the  sea  is,  according  to  Parrot,  16,254  feet. 
It  occupies  a  central  location. 

The  extent  of  the  Flood  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
denned  as  universal  by  Gen.  vii.  19,  which  states 
that  "  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered."  But  it  would  be  as  wrong 
to  conclude  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is 
that  the  Flood  covered  the  whole  earth  as  that 
Eccles.  i.  14  means  that  Solomon  had  actually 
"seen  all  the  vrorks  that  are  done  under  the 
sun."  According  to  Gen.  vii.  20,  the  waters  were 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains.  The 
design,  as  Delitzsch  says,  was  not  to  destroy  all 
animals  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  to  destroy 
the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of 
Noah's  family.  [It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
only  partial.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  ethnological  universality  satisfies  all  the  moral 
considerations  which  made  the  Flood  necessary. 
Perowne  and  others  have  argued  against  the 
present  Mount  Ararat  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  on  the  ground  that  its  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  ice,  which  would  have  made 
the  descent  perilous  if  not  impossible.  The  geo- 
logical evidence  for  and  against  the  geographical 
universality  of  the  Flood  has  been  much  dwelt 
on.  At  one  time  the  existence  of  shells  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  was  regarded  as  proof  of  the 
Flood,  and  Voltaire  found  much  difficulty  in 
setting  this  argument  aside.  Even  within  the 
last  fifty  years  by  so  good  an  authority  as  Buck- 
land,  the  skeletons  of  bears  and  other  animals  in 
the  caves  of  Great  Britain  were  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light.  On  the  other  hand,  plausible 
geological  evidence  has  been  urged  against  the 
hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge  from  the  loose 
scoria  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  iEtna,  which  show 
no  marks  of  water  action,  the  probability  that 
certain  classes  of  marine  animals  now  living  could 
not  have  continued  to  exist  at  so  great  a  depth  of 
water  as  the  flood  would  have  necessitated,  etc. 
There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  uni- 
versal flood;  such  as  the  difficulty  of  including 
all  the  kinds  of  animals  now  existing  in  the  freight 
of  the  ark,  the  repeopling  of  the  entire  earth  with 
animals,  etc.] 

On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  became  visible.  Noah  sent  out  a 
raven,  which  did  not  return  ;  a  dove,  which  found 
no  rest  for  her  feet ;  a  second  dove,  which  flew 
back  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth  ;  and  a  third 
dove,  which  did  not  return.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  a  year  and  ten 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  Noah  re- 
ceived the  commandment  to  leave  the  ark.  The 
account  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  consists  of  an 
Elohistic  and  a  Jehovistic  record,  but  they  agree 
perfectly  with  each  other. 

An  important  confirmation  of  the  biblical  rec- 
ord is  furnished  in  the  traditions  of  other  nations. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  accounts  was  found 
by  George  Smith,  among  the  Assyrian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  British  Museum,  which  is  much 
more  full  than  the  account  of  Berosus,  and  be- 
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trays  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  record  of 
Genesis.  Fragments  of  three  copies  of  this  ori- 
ginal account,  dating  from  660  B.C.,  are  also 
preserved.  They  belonged  to  the  library  of  King 
Asurbanipal.  The  ancient  Chaldsean  inscription 
of  Smith  is  assigned  by  this  scholar  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  B.C.  Sisit  (Hasisadra),  an  old 
Chaldsean  king,  takes  the  place  of  the  Xisuthros 
of  Berosus  and  the  Noah  of  Genesis.  He  de- 
scribes the  godlessness  of  the  world,  the  divine 
command  to  build  an  ark,  its  construction,  the 
flood,  the  resting  of  the  ark  upon  a  mountain,  the 
despatch  of  the  birds,  including  the  raven,  etc. 
In  these  points  the  Chaldsean  account  agrees  with 
the  record  of  Genesis.  But  there  are  certain  dif- 
ferences which  are  very  suggestive.  Like  the 
other  accounts,  the  Chaldsean  ascribes  the  scene 
to  a  locality  connected  with  its  own  special  habi- 
tation, and  brings  it  into  close  relation  with  its 
national  origin.  The  biblical  account  is  in  these 
respects  more  general,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
alone  gives  the  indications  of  time,  month,  day, 
and  year  when  it  began,  when  it  ended,  etc. ;  and 
these  marks  of  time  stand  in  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  feasts  of  the  Jews.  In  these  omissions  and 
additions  we  have  a  strong  pledge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  historian. 

[Nagelsbach,  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog, 
thus  summarizes  the  traditions  of  the  Flood,  and 
refers  to  the  literature.  (1)  The  West  Asian 
Traditions. — The  Chaldsean  (see  above),  Syrian 
(Lucian.,  De  Dea  Syria,  xiii.),  Phoenician  (San- 
chuniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  32  sq.),  Phrygian,  in 
the  legends  of  Annakus  (Zenob.,  Proo.,  6,  10; 
Stephan.  Byzant.,  De  Urbibus),  and  on  the  cele- 
brated coins  of  Apamea.  These  coins  have  the 
picture  of  the  emperor  (Severus,  Macrinus,  or 
Philip)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  picture 
of  an  ark  or  chest  rocking  upon  the  water,  with 
the  inscription  N£2  ("Xo").  A  man  and  a  woman 
are  standing  in  the  ark,  and  looking  out  of  a 
■window  in  the  roof :  on  the  outside,  another  man 
and  woman  are  standing,  in  the  attitude  of  having 
left  the  ark.  Two  birds  are  also  depicted,  —  one 
flying  towards  the  ark  with  a  branch  in  its  claw; 
the  other  resting  on  the  ark.  (2)  The  East  Asian 
Traditions.  —  The  Persian  is  little  known.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  have  any  tradition 
of  a  universal  flood.  Some,  however,  recognize 
it  in  the  flood  of  Jao.  The  Indian  tradition  is 
the  most  elaborate.  The  oldest  form  is  given  in 
the  Catapatha-Brdhmana.  Man  is  saved  in  an 
ark  from  a  flood  which  covers  the  whole  earth. 
The  Divine  Being,  to  whom  he  owes  his  escape, 
appears  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  Later 
forms  are  found  in  the  Mahdbharata.  See  Neve  : 
La  tradition  indienne  du  deluge  dans  sa  forme  la 
plus  ancienne,  Paris,  1851.  (3)  Traditions  of  the 
Classic  Nations.  —  The  Greeks  knew  of  several 
great  floods.  Two  are  especially  noteworthy,  that 
of  Ogyges  (Varro,  De  rust.,  iii.  1 ;  Servius,  Virg. 
Eclog.,  vi.  14;  Jul.  Africanus,  in  Euseb.  Prcep. 
Ei\,  x.  10,  etc.),  and  that  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
(Pindar,  Od.,  ix. ;  Ovid,  Metam.,  i.  260-415,  etc.). 
Plato,  in  the  Timceus,  speaks  of  the  Egyptians  as 
likewise  knowing  about  the  Flood.  (4)  Traditions 
of  Other  Nations.  —  The  Celts  had  the  tradi- 
tion that  all  except  Dwiran  and  Dwirach  were 
destroyed  in  a  flood  (Grimm:  Deutsche  Mythol., 
p.  546,  etc.).      The  Laps  (De  Serres :   Cosmog., 


p.  191),  the  Greenlanders  (Cranz  :  Hist,  von  Grbn- 
land,  i.  252),  the  Mexicans,  —  among  whom  Cox- 
cox,  Tezpi,  or  Teo-Cipactli  stand  for  Noah,  —  and 
many  tribes  of  Central  and  South  America,  have 
a  similar  tradition.  See  especially  A.  von  Hum- 
boldt:  Reise  in  d.  Aequinoktialgegenden  d.  neuen 
Continents,  iii.  pp.  406  sqq.] 

The  Flood  had  a  profound  religious  meaning. 
Its  reality  is  assured  by  the  relation  which  it  is 
made  to  sustain  to  the  great  facts  of  salvation 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  a  judgment  upon 
the  generation  of  Noah,  but  also  a  type  of  the 
final  judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  37  sqq. ;  Luke  xvii.  26; 
2  Pet.  iii.  5-7).  The  hope  with  which  Lamech 
greeted  Noah's  birth  was  only  partially  fulfilled 
in  him.  The  final  abolition  of  the  divine  curse, 
and  removal  of  human  trouble,  did  not  then  oc- 
cur. Noah  is  the  first  just  man  iu  the  Bible  who 
saves  others  from  destruction;  and  in  this  respect 
he  is  a  type  of  Him  who  saves  the  soul  from  de- 
struction, and  redeems  it  from  time  to  eternity. 

Noah,  having  left  the  ark,  erected  an  altar, 
and  offered  a  burnt-offering,  thus  sending  up  to 
heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  thanks  and 
prayer.  He  received  the  rainbow  in  answer,  and 
understood  it  to  be  a  sign  that  the  eai-th  woidd 
not  be  cursed  again,  or  all  human  life  be  de- 
stroyed. Henceforth  man  has  authority  over  the 
life  of  the  animals,  and  their  flesh  contributes 
to  his  nourishment.  The  race  also  has  authority 
over  the  life  of  him  who  sheds  his  neighbor's 
blood  (Gen.  ix.  5).  This. authority  was  the  begin- 
ning of  human  law,  but  also  of  war.  On  the  basis 
of  Gen.  ix.  1  sqq.,  the  Jewish  rabbis  built  up 
the  seven  so-called  "Noachian  Laws:  "  (1)  about 
judgments,  (2)  blessing  God,  (3)  fleeing  idolatry, 
(4)  fornication,  (5)  effusing  blood,  (6)  rape,  (7) 
eating  the  parts  of  living  animals. 

Noah  planted  the  vine ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
while  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  was  irrev- 
erently treated  by  his  son  Ham.  The  curse  of 
servitude  was  pronounced  upon  Ham's  son  Canaan, 
and  his  posterity.  Shem  and  Japheth,  the  other 
two  sons,  who  had  shown  proper  respect  for  their 
father,  were  blessed,  promising  to  dwell  with 
Shem  (for  so  Gen.  ix.  27  is  to  be  explained). 
This  promise  looks  to  the  final  goal  of  human 
history,  —  the  return  of  God  to  the  earth  he  had 
forsaken  at  the  Flood.  Noah  lived  350  years  after 
the  Flood,  and  died  950  years  old.  Thereafter  the 
length  of  human  life  gradually  diminished.  Shem 
was  600  years  old  at  his  death ;  Arphaxad,  his 
son,  who  was  born  after  the  Flood,  only  438. 
Peleg,  in  the  fifth  generation,  only  attained  to 
the  age  of  239  ;  and  after  him  there  is  no  exam- 
ple of  any  who  reached  a  higher  age  than  200. 

Lit. — Drexp;llius  :  No'e,  architectus  area,  in 
diluvio  navarchus  descriptus  et  rnorali  doctrina  illus- 
tratus,  Monac,  1644;  Buttmann  :  Mythologus  (i. 
pp.  180-214)  ;  [Hugh  Miller  :  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  Edinburgh  and  Boston,  1857] ;  Richees:  D. 
Schopfungs-,  Paradieses-,  u.  Silndftuth-  gesch.  erklart, 
Leip.,  1854;  Diestel  :  D.  Sinijlut  u.  d.  Flutsagen 
d.  Alterthums,  1871;  Geoege  Smith:  Chaldazan 
Account  of  Genesis,  London,  1875,  new  ed.,  1881; 
Lenokmant  :  Le  Deluge  et  I' Epopee  Babylonienne, 
Paris,  1873.  [See  also  the  Commentaries  on  Gen. 
vi.-ix.  of  Delitzsch,  4th  ed. ;  the  Eng.  trans,  of- 
Lange  (1871),  with  the  Excursus  of  Professor 
Tayler    Lewis,   favoring   the   hypothesis   of   a 
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partial  extent  of  the  Flood  (pp.  314-322),  etc. ; 
Haupt  :  D.  keilinschriftliche  Sintfluthbericht,  Leip- 
zig, 1881  ;  Lenormantt  :  Beginnings  of  History, 
Eng.  trans.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  pp.  382-488.]     VOLCK. 

NOAILLES,  Louis  Antoine  de,  b.  May  27, 1651; 
d.  May  4, 1729  ;  was  educated  for  the  church,  and 
made  bishop  of  Cahors  1679,  bishop  of  Chalons 
1680,  archbishop  of  Paris  1695,  and  cardinal 
1700.  In  1693  he  accepted  the  Reflexions  morales 
of  Quesnel,  but  in  1696  condemned  the  Exposition 
de  la  foi,  by  Barcos.  The  bull  Unigenitus  he  at 
first  openly  opposed  ;  and  for  some  time  he  stood 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jansenist  party.  But 
in  1720  he  assented  to  a  compromise,  and  in  1728 
he  accepted  the  bull.  See  S.  Pere  Auvigxy  : 
Me'moires  chronologiques  el  dogmatic/.,  Paris,  1730; 
Villefore  :  Anecdotes  on  me'moires  sur  la  consti- 
tution Unigenitus,  Paris,  1730;  Bausset:  Histoire 
de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1808 ;  Me'moires  pour  servir  a 
Vhistoire  eccle's.  pendant  le  18  si'ecle,  Paris,  1806-15. 

NOB  (height),  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  north  of,  and  so  near  to,  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  Holy  City  was  visible  from  it 
(Isa.  x.  32).  In  Saul's  time  the  tabernacle  was 
there,  and  there  Ahimelech  gave  David  the  shew- 
bread  and  the  sword  of  Goliath.  Saul  was  so 
enraged  by  this  conduct,  that  he  destroyed  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  with  the  exception 
of  Abiathar,  who  escaped  (1  Sam.  xxi.,  xxii.). 
There  were,  possibly,  other  Nobs  ;  but  the  one 
meant  in  the  narrative  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  existing  place ;  yet  its  site  seems  indicated 
by  some  cisterns  and  old  graves  upon  the  ridge 
to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Kidron  valley.  Cf. 
Miihlau,  in  Riehm's  Handworterbuch. 

NOBLE,  Samuel,  Swedenborgian,  b.  in  London, 
March  4,  1779 ;  d.  there  Aug.  27,  1853.  In  1810 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  society 
for  publishing  the  works  of  Swedenborg.  In  1820 
he  left  his  profession  of  engraving  for  the  Swe- 
denborgian ministry  in  London.  He  issued  two 
noticeable  original  books,  originally  lectures,  — 
Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  asserted  (1828), 
and  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  2d  ed.,  1838,  —  and  a  translation  of 
Swedenborg's  Heaven  and  Hell. 

NOCTURNS.     See  Canonical  Hours. 

NOD  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iv.  16  as  the  land 
to  which  Cain  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
It  has  proved  wholly  in  vain  to  locate  that  land. 
The  name,  from  the  root  "liJ,  means  simply  "the 
land  of  exile ;  "  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  it 
is  placed  to  the  east  of  Eden.  Israel,  and  the 
nations  generally  of  Western  Asia,  knew,  that  in 
Eastern  Asia  there  lived  people  who  had  a  cer- 
tain civilization,  but  upon  whom  they  felt  free  to 
look  down  with  contempt.  [See  Lenormaxt  : 
Beginnings  of  History,  New  York,  1883. J 

NOEL  (from  natalis,  "  birthday,"  sc.  Christ's), 
a  word  frequently  found  in  old  Christmas  carols. 

NOEL,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley, 
a  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough ;  b.  at 
Leithmont,  Scotland,  July  10,  1799 ;  d.  at  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  Jan.  20,  1873.  Graduating  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  queen's 
chaplain,  and  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Be'dford 
Row,  London.  Leaving  the  Church  of  England, 
he  officiated  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  the  same 
locality,  and  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  philan- 
thropist.   He  published  sermons :  Notes  of  a  Tow- 


in  Switzerland,  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism  (1S49), 
Letters  on  the  Church  of  Rome  (1851),  and  sundry 
others,  besides  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
(1832,  enlarged,  1853),  and  Hymns  about  Jesus 
(1869).    Many  of  these  are  his  own.   F.  M.  bird. 

NOEL,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Thomas,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  above;  was  b.  Dec.  2,  1782; 
and  d.  at  Romsey,  Feb.  24,  1851.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  and  was  settled  at 
Radwell,  Herts  ;  Rainham,  Kent ;  and  Richmond, 
Surrey.  In  1834  he  was  canon  of  Winchester,  and 
in  1840  vicar  of  Romsey.  He  published  sundry 
sermons,  a  hymn-book,  and  Arvendel,  sketches 
and  poems.  Two  of  his  hymns  are  very  graceful, 
and  have  been  widely  used.  F.  M.  bird. 

NOETIUS.     See  Monarchianism. 

NOLASCUS,  Petrus,  b.  about  1189,  in  Langue- 
doc;  d.  1256,  in  Barcelona;  founded  in  1228  the 
order  of  the  Beata  Maria  Virgo  de  Mercede  pro 
Redetnplione  C'aptivorum,  whose  members  consisted 
of  priests  and  knights,  and  whose  special  object 
was  to  redeem  Christian  captives  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries,  —  in  extreme  cases,  when  there 
was  danger  of  a  conversion  to  Islam,  even  with 
the  sacrifice  of  liberty  and  life.  The  order  was 
confirmed  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1230,  and  obtained 
in  1232  a  magnificent  home  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Eulalia,  in  Barcelona.  The  order  flourished 
especially  in  Spain,  but  also  in  France  and  Italy. 
By  Benedict  XIII.  it  was  transformed  into  a  com- 
mon mendicant  order  (1725),  and  a  century  later 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  revolution.  See  Act. 
Sanct.  Jan.  31 ;  Holstenius  :  Codex  regularum 
monast.,  iii. ;  Helyot:  Histoire  des  ordres  monas- 
tiques,  Paris,  1714-19.  zockler. 

NOMINALISM.     See  Scholasticism. 

NOMINATIO  REGIA.  In  the  Frankish  Empire 
the  kings  acquired,  even  in  the  Merovingian  peri- 
od, a  decisive  influence  on  the  episcopal  elections. 
In  the  Carolingian  period,  and  with  the  German 
emperors,  this  influence  grew  into  a  formal  right 
of  appointment ;  so  that  the  right  of  election, 
originally  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
became  completely  lost.  By  the  Concordat  of 
Worms,  however,  which  ended  the  controversy  of 
investiture  in  1122,  a  great  change  was  effected 
in  Germany;  the  right  of  election  being  vested  in 
the  chapters,  while  the  real  power  of  appointment 
rested  with  the  Pope.  By  later  concordats  the 
kings  have  again  obtained  the  right  to  nominate 
bishops  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  Prussia,  etc. ; 
but  this  nominatio  regia  does  not  in  reality  amount 
to  more  than  a  presentation,  as  the  bishop  thus 
nominated  cannot  enter  into  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  his  office  until  he  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Pope.  wasserschlebex. 

NOMOCANON.  In  the  Greek  language,  kuvovec 
meant  the  legislation  by  the  church;  viyioi,  the 
legislation  by  the  secular  government,  —  the  em- 
peror. As  the  imperial  legislation  concerning  the 
church  grew  very  large  and  very  important,  it 
became  necessary,  or  at  least  convenient,  to  com- 
bine all  vby.oi  of  ecclesiastical  import  with  the 
navovEc,  thereby  producing  a  complete  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  —  a  nomoeanon.  The 
first  collection  of  the  kind  was  made  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  a  second  was  begun  in  the  seventh,  com- 
pleted in  the  ninth  by  Photius,  and  revised  in  the 
twelfth;  a  third,  the  so-called  Syntagma,  was  made 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Matthaus  Blastares. 
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See  Biener ;  De  collect,  canon,  eccl.  f/rcec,  Ber- 
lin, 1827.  WAS8ERSCHLEBEN". 

NONCONFORMISTS,  The,    are,    in   the   nar- 
rower sense,  those  clergymen  of  England  who  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  and  suffered  other  hard- 
ships, after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  in  1660. 
The  designation  is  also  applied  to  all  members  of 
sects  in  England   and  Wales  as  opposed  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  ritual  and  practices  of  the 
national  ecclesiastical  body.     In   this  sense   the 
term  is  synonymous  with  dissenters.    After  the  res- 
toration, Charles  II.,  in  spite  of  promises  to  the 
contrary,  and  his  Parliament,  proceeded  to  insist 
upon  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  England.      Four  acts  completed 
the  legislation  against  all  who  refused  to  conform. 
In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  requir- 
ing all  clergymen  to  give  their  assent  to  the  Book 
of    Common  Prayer.       In   1664   the  Conventicle 
Act  was  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  meeting,  not  conducted 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, where  more  than  five  persons  in  addition 
to  the  family  were  convened.     In  1665  the  most 
oppressive  of  these  edicts,  the  Five-Mile  Act,  was 
passed,  which  enjoined  upon  nonconformists  an 
oath  against  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  or 
attempting  any  "  alteration  of  government,  either 
in  Church  or  State,"  and  forbade  all  who  refused 
to    come  within    rive    miles   of   any  corporation 
represented  in  Parliament,  or  place  where  they 
had   preached,   on    penalty   of    a   fine   of    forty 
pounds  and  six  months'  imprisonment.    The  Test 
Act    of    1673   incapacitated    every   person   from 
holding  any  public  office  who  had  not  publicly 
taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  accord- 
ing  to   the  usages   of  the  Church    of   England. 
These  acts  occasioned  great  hardship.     The  bulk 
of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  clergy.    Two  thousand 
ministers  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and 
among  them  were  some  of  the  most  pious,  learned, 
and  eminent  divines  of  the  day;   such  as  John 
Howe,  Baxter,  Flavel,  and  Philip  Henry.     The 
court  bishops  fully  sympathized  with  this  legisla- 
tion ;  but  such  men  as  Reynolds  (bishop  of  Nor- 
wich) and  Stillingfleet  condemned  it.    The  severity 
of  these  odious  laws  was  relaxed  by  James  II.,  who 
was  anxious  to  secure  toleration  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  William,  and   subsequent   sovereigns. 
In  1687  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  passed, 
suspending  the  penal  laws,  and  tests  of  qualifica- 
tion for  office.     Ministers  were  released  from  jails, 
and  restored  to  their  flocks.     Under  Walpole,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  other 
laws  against  the  nonconformists  remained  inope- 
rative, though  he  dared  not  or  cared  not  to  repeal 
them.      The  parliamentary  legislation  of  recent 
times  has  relieved  not  only  the  Protestant  non- 
conformists, but  also  the  Roman  Catholics  (1829), 
and  Jews  (1858),  from  their  disabilities. 

See  Neal  :  History  of  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  New  York  (Harpers'  edition), 
1858,  2  vols. ;  A.  S.  Dyer  :  Sketches  of  English 
Nonconformity,  London,  1881. 

NONJURORS,  those  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary  in  1689,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  bound   by  their   oaths    to   James    II. 


Their  number  included  four  hundred  clergymen 
and  nine  bishops,  —  Sancroft  of  Canterbury, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  Thomas  of 
Worcester,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Frampton  of 
Gloucester,  and  Cartwright  of  Chester.  Five 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  in  1691 ;  Thomas, 
Cartwright,  and  Lake  having  died  in  the  mean 
time.  A  separate  organization  was  formed ;  and 
nonjuring  congregations  continued  to  exist  until 
the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  Boo  the,  in  1805.  The 
separation  introduced  many  changes  from  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church.  A  book  of 
Devotions  for  Primitive  Catholics  was  compiled 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  differing  quite  widely  from  it.  See  Lath- 
bury  :  History  of  the  Nonjurors,  1845. 

NONNOS,  a  word  of  Coptic  derivation,  and 
meaning  "  good,"  or  "  holy,"  and  used  in  the  early 
middle  ages  both  in  its  masculine  and  feminine 
form,  nonnus  and  nonna,  is  the  name  of  a  Greek 
poet  who  flourished  at  Panopolis  in  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  fifth  century.  Among  his  works  are  a 
AwvvmaKu,  a  fantastic  representation  of  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  and  a  MeTafioTii)  tov  ku7u  'ludvvr/v  evayys- 
foov,  a  paraphrase,  in  epic  verse,  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  latter,  which  has  some  interest  for  the 
critical  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  (1501),  by  Aldus,  and  trans, 
into  Latin  by  Chr.  Hegendorphinus  in  1528.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  is  that  by  Aug.  Scheindler, 
Leipzig,  1881.  See  A.  Koechly:  Opuscula  phi- 
lo/oqica,  Leip.,  1881,  vol.  i.       CARL  BERTHEAU. 

NON-RESIDENCE,  that  is,  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  an  office  by  a  deputy  or  substitute, 
while  the  real  occupant,  though  absent,  continues 
enjoying  the  revenues,  has,  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  been  the  subject  of  a  long  series  of  pro- 
hibitive laws,  from  the  Council  of  Sardica  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  finally  settled  the  matter. 
In  the  oldest  time  the  caixse  of  non-residence 
seems  generally  to  have  been  the  pursuit  of  ambi- 
tious schemes  :  the  bishop  went  to  the  metropolis 
to  obtain  influence  at  court,  or  he  travelled  in 
foreign  dioceses  to  hunt  out  heresies,  etc.  After- 
wards the  cause  was  plurality  of  offices.  The 
older  legislation  sought  to  suppress  the  evil  by 
limiting  the  term  during  which  a  bishop  was 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  see.  The  Council 
of  Trent  adopted  a  more  effective  measure, — 
forfeiture  of  revenues.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, non-residence  caused  by  plurality  of  offices 
was  at  times  very  frequent.  The  1  and  2  Vict., 
cap.  106,  treats  the  question  in  a  similar  way  as 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

NOPH    (Isa.    xix.    13;   Jer.  ii.   16),   or  Moph 
(Hos.  ix.  6,  Heb.),  is  the  biblical  name  of  some 
great  Egyptian  city;    and  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which,  of  course,  in  all  Egyptian  affairs, 
is  a  good  authority,  that  city  was  Memphis,  the 
celebrated    metropolis    of    Lower   Egypt.      The 
common  name  of  the  city  read  in  Egyptian  Men- 
nefer,    which   in   popular   pronunciation    became 
Men-nofi ;  and  from  this  latter  the  Greek  Me/ific, 
the  Coptic  Memfe,  the  Arab  Memf  and  the  He- 
brew' Moph,  were   formed.     The   holy  name   of 
the   city  was    Pu-Ptah,  or  Ha-Ptah,    "the   home 
of   Ptah ;  "  Ptah  being  the  principal  god  of  the 
place.       Herodotus    ascribes    its    foundation    to 
Menes,  the  founder  of  the  first  historical  dynasty 
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in  Egypt ;  Diodorus,  to  the  eighth  king  of  the 
same  dynasty-  It  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the 
river  splits,  and  forms  the  delta.  The  city  cov- 
ered an  area  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  stadias  : 
it  was  narrow  but  long,  stretching  for  several  miles 
along  the  river,  from  whose  inundation  it  was 
protected  by  huge  dams.  Containing  a  number 
of  the  most  magnificent  architectural  monuments, 
such  as  the  temples  of  Ptah  and  Isis,  it  continued 
a  great  and  splendid  city  for  many  centuries,  even 
during  the  period  when  Thebes  was  the  residence. 
But,  when  Alexandria  was  founded,  it  lost  its 
importance.  Though  Strabo  mentions  it  as  the 
second  greatest  city  in  Egypt,  he  noticed  the  first 
traces  of  decay;  and  when  Cairo  was  founded,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Memphis  were  used  as  convenient 
quarries,  the  city  disappeared  so  completely,  that 
its  very  site  became  uncertain,  until  fixed  by  the 
French  expedition  of  1799.  But,  though  the  city 
of  the  living  has  been  so  utterly  destroyed,  the 
city  of  the  dead,  the  Pyramids,  the  great  Sphinx, 
the  Serapeon,  the  Apis  tombs,  and  the  numberless 
graves,  with  their  inscriptions  and  reliefs,  still 
remain.  See  Lepsius  :  Denkmdler  aus  Agypten, 
ii.  1 ;  and  Ebers  :  Agypten,  1879-80,  i.  133,  ii. 
172,  184,  etc  ruetschi. 

NORBERT.     See  Premonstrants. 

NORDHEIMER,  Isaac,  Ph.D.,  eminent  Jewish 
scholar,  b.  at  AJemelsdorf,  near  Erlangen,  Ger- 
many, 1809 ;  d.  in  New- York  City,  Nov.  3,  1842. 
He  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
1834.  Coming  to  New  York,  1835,  he  was  that 
year  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
the  University  of  New- York  City;  and  from  183S 
to  1841  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  that  city,  notwithstand- 
ing his  persistent  maintenance  of  his  Hebrew 
faith.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars 
America  ever  had,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  works : 
Hebrew  Grammar,  New  York,  1838-41,  2  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  1842;  Chreslomathy,  1838;  and  pt.  2  of  a 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance,  1842  (in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner). 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Architec- 
ture. 

NORRIS,  John,  a  Platonic  divine  and  poet;  b. 
1657;  d.  at  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  1711.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  in  Oxford. 
In  1692  he  was  rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe  in  Som- 
ersetshire, and,  later,  of  Bemerton,  where  George 
Herbert  had  been  one  of  his  predecessors.  He 
partly  edited  John  Dunton's  Athenian  Mercury, 
and  wrote,  among  other  volumes,  Reason  and  Re- 
ligion, Christian  Blessedness,  Practical  Discourses, 
and  A  Philosophical  Discourse  concerning  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.  Of  his  Miscellanies,  consist- 
ing of  Poems,  Essays,  etc.,  the  Preface  is  dated 
1678,  and  nine  editions  appeared  from  1687  to 
1730.  According  to  Mr.  Cattermole,  "  few  have 
equalled  Norris  in  the  union  of  learning  and 
acuteness,  metaphysical  and  logical,  with  sublime 
piety."  F.  M.  bird. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  See  Canada,  Mexico, 
United  States. 

NORTH,  Brownlow,  a  distinguished  evangelist 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  sou  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  grand- 
son of  Browulow  North,  brother  of  Lord  North, 


and  Bishop  of  Winchester;  was  b.  Jan.  6,  1810, 
at  Chelsea;  d.  Nov.  9,  1875,  at  Tullichewan,  near 
Edinburgh.  He  spent  six  years  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  known  as  a  good  fellow,  and  was  promi- 
nent at  sports.  Leaving  in  1S25,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  getting  himself  into  difficulties  by 
his  propensity  for  gambling.  He  was  married  to 
an  Irish  lady  in  1828.  He  at  one  time  thought 
of  taking  holy  orders,  and  pursued  studies  with 
this  in  view.  He  had  no  settled  occupation,  and 
the  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  the  estates  of 
relatives  in  Scotland.  He  was  careless  of  reli- 
gious duties,  and  known  as  a  seeker  of  pleasure, 
until  November,  1854,  when,  as  he  was  visiting 
at  Dallas  Moors,  Scotland,  his  whole  spiritual  na- 
ture underwent  a  radical  change.  While  engaged 
at  a  game  of  cards,  he  suddenly  became  concerned 
about  his  spiritual  welfare,  and,  feeling  a  sensation 
as  of  illness,  said  to  his  son,  "  I  am  a  dead  man. 
Take  me  up-stairs."  The  next  day  he  announced 
publicly  that  he  was  a  changed  man.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  although  he  had  been  an 
inveterate  smoker  from  his  twelfth  year,  and  had 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  frequently  going  to  sleep 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  wholly  relinquished 
the  use  of  tobacco.  For  months  Mr.  North  read 
nothing  else  but  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  said,  that, 
during  the  stirring  events  of  the  Crimean  war, 
he  knew  nothing  about  them.  He  passed  through 
months  of  temptation,  but  finally  gained  peace ; 
and,  eleven  months  after  his  conversion,  began  to 
distribute  tracts  among  the  destitute  classes  in 
Elgin,  Scotland.  In  July,  1856,  at  the  request  of 
others,  he  began  to  make  addresses  in  the  churches 
of  Dallas  and  Forres.  He  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  an  earnest  and  forcible  speaker,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  week  before  his  death 
was  an  indefatigable  preacher.  In  1859  he  was 
recognized  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  an 
evangelist.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry 
he  spent  chiefly  in  Scotland.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  great  revivals  in  Ireland  in  1859, 
and  Scotland  1860,  and  preached  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  with  con- 
spicuous results.  In  1871  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Elgin  to  London.  Mr.  North  was  a 
man  under  middle  height,  portly,  deep-chested, 
broad-shouldered,  of  penetrating  eye,  and  gentle- 
manly, dignified  manners.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  that  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed  after  his  conversion.  His  remains 
are  preserved  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 
See  the  interesting  biography  by  K.  Moody-Stuart, 
London,  1878. 

NORTH-WEST,  Theological  Seminary  of  the. 
See  Seminaries,  Theological. 

NORTON,  Andrews,  D.D.,  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1786;  d.  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  Sept.  18,  1853.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  1804 ;  studied  theology,  but  was 
never  settled;  was  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College 
1809-11;  tutor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard  1811- 
13,  librarian  1813-21,  lecturer  on  biblical  criticism 
and  interpretation  (succeeding  Chamiing)  1813- 
19;  and,  on  the  organization  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  was  first  Dexter  professor  of 
sacred  literature  1819-30;  after  which  time  he 
still  lived  at  Cambridge,  engaged  in  literary  la- 
bors, but  in  feeble  health.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Unitarian  scholars,  radical  in 
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his  critical  opinions,  yet  a  believer  in  the  super- 
natural, and  an  opponent  of  Theodore  Parker. 
His  book  upon  the  Gospels  (The  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Boston,  1837-44,  3  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1846,  abridged  ed.,  1867, 1  vol.) 
is  a  standard  work  in  America  and  England.  He 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  scholars 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  at  the  received 
dates  and  by  their  accepted  authors,  and  there- 
fore are  trustworthy  documents.  Besides  this 
work,  he  wrote  A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not 
believing  the  Doctrine  of  Trinitarians  concerning  the 
Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  Cambridge, 
1833,  new  ed.,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  W  Newell, 
Boston,  1856,  11th  ed.,  1876;  On  the  Latest  Form 
of  Infidelity,  1839  ;  Tracts  concerning  Christianity, 
Cambridge,  1852.  Two  posthumous  publications 
deserve  mention,  —  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels,  Boston,  1855;  and  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes,  ed.  by  his  son, 
1855,  2  vols,  (not  thought  successful).  But  these 
titles  display  only  a  portion  of  his  literary  activ- 
ity. He  was  a  contributor  to  the  North-Americun 
Review,  Christian  Examiner,  and  other  periodicals. 
He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  of  merit ;  and 
"his  few  hymns,  which  appeared  at  intervals  from 
1809  to  1833,  have  been,"  says  Professor  Bird, 
"  highly  esteemed  and  largely  used."  Specimens 
of  his  poetic  gifts  will  be  found  in  Griswold's 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  He  edited  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  of  Charles  Eliot,  1814,  and  of 
Levi  Frisbie,  with  Memoir,  1823.  See  Memoir, 
in  Statement  of  Reasons,  etc.,  mentioned  above, 
and  art.  in  Allibone's  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  s.  v. 

NORTON,  John,  b.  at  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 
Eng.,  May  6,  1606;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 
1663.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  took  holy 
orders ;  embraced  Puritanism,  and  emigrated  to 
Plymouth,  New  England,  October,  1635,  and 
preached  at  Plymouth,  Ipswich,  and  Boston.  He 
wrote  against  the  Quakers,  The  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  present  gen- 
eration (Cambridge,  1659),  by  which  they  were 
greatly  exasperated. 

NORWAY  comprises  an  area  of  122,279  square 
miles,  with  1,802,172  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,794,- 
934  are  Lutherans,  according  to  the  last  census  of 
1876.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  by  Olaf 
Trygvason  (995-1000)  and  St.  Olaf  (1014-31), 
both  of  whom  had  received  baptism  in  Ireland. 
But,  as  the  principal  means  of  propaganda  was 
the  sword,  the  people  remained  Pagan  at  heart 
long  after  they  had  officially  become  Christian. 
In  1152  the  country  obtained  its  own  metropolitan, 
— the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros  (the  present  Trondh- 
jeni),  who  had  four  suffragan  bishops  under  him, 
—  Oslo,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  and  Hammer.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  tithe  was  introduced ;  in  the 
thirteenth,  the  practice  of  celibacy :  but  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  never  became  very  powerful  in 
the  country.  As  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark 
from  1387  to  1814,  and,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, governed  as  a  Danish  province,  the  two  coun- 
tries had  for  that  period  church  and  church  history 
in  common.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  in 
Norway  in  1536.  The  Norwegian  Church  became 
a  State  establishment,  an  exact  copy  of  the  Dan- 
ish. A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  its  intoler- 
ance.   No  other  denomination  than  the  Lutheran 


was  tolerated.  "When  Norway  separated  from 
Denmark,  in  1814,  and  was  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  union  with  Sweden,  its  new 
constitution  did  not  materially  affect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church.  It  continued  to  be  neces- 
sary to  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  order 
to  hold  any  kind  of  government  office ;  and  con- 
version from  Lutheranism  to  another  denomina- 
tion was  punished  with  exile.  Later  changes, 
however,  point  in  a  more  liberal  direction.  By  a 
law  of  July  16,  1845,  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions obtained  freedom  of  worship :  by  a  law  of 
July  21,  1851,  the  Jews  were  admitted,  etc.  The 
chief  spiritual  movements  within  the  pale  of  the 
Norwegian  Church  were  due  to  H.  N.  Hauge  and 
N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  %'hich  articles  see. 

NORWICH  (city  of  England,  ninety-eight  miles 
north-east  from  London)  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  transferred  from  Thetford,  1094.  Its 
cathedral  was  commenced  in  that  year  by  Bishop 
Herbert  Losinga,  and  completed  by  Bishop  Perry 
in  1361.  Its  tower  was  restored  in  1S58.  It  is 
chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  The  present 
bishop  of  Norwich  is  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  J.  T. 
Pelham,  D.D.,  who  was  consecrated  1857;  and 
his  stipend  is  £4,500. 

NOSSELT,  Johann  August,  a  learned  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  Halle,  May  2, 1734 ;  d.  at  Halle,  March 
11,  1807.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  came  more  especially  under 
Baumgarten's  influence,  he  travelled  for  two  years, 
and,  returning  to  Halle,  was  made  professorin  1760. 
In  1779  he  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  His  principal  department  was 
the  New  Testament.  He  published  a  defence  of 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
( Vertheidig.  d.  Wahrheit  u.  Gotllich.  d.  christl.  Reli- 
gion, Halle,  1766,  5th  ed.,  1783),  but  in  later  years 
withdrew  from  the  orthodox  stand-point,  and 
denied  the  necessity  of  satisfaction.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  was  enhanced  by  the  purity  of 
his  character.  His  modesty  interfered  with  his 
becoming  a  prolific  author.  See  Niemeyer  :  Le- 
ben  Nosselts,  Halle,  1809.        HEINRICH  DORING. 

NOTKER,  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Gall.  —  I.  Notker 
Balbulus  was  b.  about  840,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thur,  and  not  in  Elgg,  as  the  untrustworthy  Life 
of  Notker  ( Vita  s.  Notkeri),  by  Ekkehart  V  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  states;  d.  April  6,  912,  at  St. 
Gall.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Martyrologium 
which  goes  under  his  name,  and  which  he  based 
upon  a  similar  work  of  Ado  of  St.  Gall.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  Sequences,  religious  poems  of 
high  merit,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  measure. 
Forty-one  of  these  are  found  in  the  St.  Gall  Codex, 
No.  484,  of  the  tenth  century.  Between  881  and 
887  he  dedicated  the  Sequences  to  Bishop  Liut- 
ward  of  Vercelli,  chancellor  of  Charles  III.,  in  a 
letter  giving  interesting  details  of  their  composi- 
tion. A  miniature  portrait  of  Notker,  dating 
from  the  tenth  century,  is  preserved  by  the  Zurich 
Antiquarian  Society.  He  was  canonized  in  1513. 
See  Meyer  von  Knonau  :  Commentary  to  Ekke- 
hart IV  :  Casus  s.  Galli.  The  Sequences  are  given 
by  Pez:  Thesaur.  anecdot.,  i.  18-42. — II.  Not- 
ker Medicus,  or  Piperis  Oranum  (so  called  on 
account  of  his  severe  discipline),  hospitarius  in  St. 
Gall  965 ;  d.  Nov.  12,  975.  His  medical  attain- 
ments were  so  great,  that  he  was  called  to.  the 
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court  of  Otto  I.  He  was  also  known  as  a  poet  and 
painter,  and  was  distinguished  as  "  the  most  be- 
nign doctor  "  (beni.gnissimus  doctor).  —  III.  Notker, 
Provost  of  St.  Gall,  Bishop  of  Liittich  in  912,  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar ;  d.  April  10,  1008. 
—  IV  Notker  Labeo,  the  most  famous  teacher  and 
scholar  of  the  St.  Gall  convent ;  d.  of  the  plague, 
June  29,  1022.  He  wrote  the  Libri  exposkionum, 
a  series  of  expositions  and  translations  of  bibli- 
cal, theological,  and  classical  writings.  Among 
these  were  the  De  consolatione  and  De  trinllate  of 
Boethius,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Aristotle's  Categories, 
Job,  the  Psalms,  etc.  His  translations  won  for 
him  the  title  Teutonicus  ;  and,  according  to  Wack- 
ernagel,  his  German  style  is  pure  and  flowing. 
[See  Sequences.]  meyer  von  kkoxau. 

NOTRE  DAME  (our  lady),  the  French  designa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  therefore  a  frequent 
name  for  Roman-Catholic  churches  in  France. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  the  world  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris. 

NOTT,  Eliphalet,  a  distinguished  American 
clergyman  and  educator,  president  of  Union  Col- 
lege ;  was  b.  of  poor  parents  in  Ashford,  Conn., 
June  25,  1773;  d.  at  Schenectady,  Jan.  29,  1800. 
His  parents,  who  were  farmers,  died  while  he  was 
still  a  boy.  While  he  lived  with  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Nott  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  he  stud- 
ied the  languages  and  mathematics,  and  taught 
school.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Brown  University,  and  at  twenty-two  was  licensed 
to  preach.  He  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his 
ministry, at  Cherry  Valley,  combining  the  voca- 
tions of  pastor,  and  principal  in  the  academy,  and 
in  1798  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Albany.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  College,  an  office  which  he  filled 
with  eminent  dignity  and  ability.  When  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  the  institution  had  only 
fourteen  students,  and  was  in  great  pecuniary 
straits.  Under  his  management  it  became  one  of 
the  strongest  literary  institutions  in  the  country, 
and  thirty-seven  hundred  students  graduated  dur- 
ing his  presidency.  Dr.  Nott  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1811,  and,  after  the  division,  was  connected 
with  the  Old-School  branch  of  that  body.  He  has 
also  claims  to  uotice  by  the  improvements  he  in- 
troduced into  the  methods  of  heating  ;  and  his 
stoves  at  one  time  had  an  extensive  reputation. 
The  ample  fortune  which  he  realized  from  his 
patents  he  used  in  liberal  endowments  to  Union 
College.  Dr.  Nott  is  reported  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  day.  His 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
at  the  hands  of  Aaron  Burr,  at  Hoboken,  N.J., 
July  11,  1804,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  spe- 
cimens of  American  pulpit  eloquence.  It  was 
preached  on  July  29,  1804,  in  the  North  Dutch 
Church,  Albany,  from  2  Sam.  i.  19  :  "  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  !  "  After  drawing  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  manner  of  Hamilton's  death,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  duelling  a  crime,   and  the 

fatal  stroke  or  shot  of  the  duellist  "murder, 

deliberate,  aggravated  murder,"  and  to  draw' an 
elegant  and  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  gifted 
statesman,  who  "  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  an 
imperious  custom,"  but  had  himself  said,  just 
before  the  combat,  "My  religious  and  moral  prin- 


ciples are  strongly  opposed  to  duelling."  This 
sermon  has  been  republished  in  Fish's  Pulpit 
Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1857.  Dr. 
Nott  published  Counsels  to  Young  Men  (New  York, 
1810,  and  often)  and  Lectures  on  Temperance  (Al- 
bany, 1847,  new  edition  by  McCoy,  1857),  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  with  notes  by  Professor 
Tayler  Lewis  (new  edition,  New  York,  1872).  He 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  •  temperance 
cause ;  and  of  his  Lectures  on  Temperance  Dr.  Pea- 
body  said,  "These  lectures  constitute  the  most 
able,  thorough,  and  efficient  argument  that  has 
yet  been  constructed  for  the  disuse  of  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors"  (North- American  Review,  Ixxxv.). 
See  Memoirs  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by 
Van  Santvoord,  revised  by  Professor  Tayler 
Lewis,  New  York,  1876. 

NOURRY,  Nicolas  le,  b.  at  Dieppe,  1647;  d.  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  March  24, 
1724  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in 
1665,  and  labored,  for  several  years  together,  with 
Duchesne,  Bellaise,  etc.  His  chief  independent 
work  is  his  Apparatus  ad  Bibliothecam  Maximam,  an 
historical  and  critical  treatment  of  the  authors 
incorporated  in  the  Bibl.  Patrurn  Max.,  published 
at  Lyons.  Only  two  volumes  appeared,  compris- 
ing the  authors  of  the  first  four  centuries,  Paris, 
1694,  and,  in  an  enlarged  form,  Paris,  1703. 

NOVALIS,  the  pseudonyme  of  Friederich  von 
Hardenberg  ;  b.  at  Wiedestedt,  in  the  county 
of  Mansfeld,  near  Eisleben,  May  2,  1772;  d.  at 
Weissenfels,  March  19,  1801.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence and  natural  science  at  Jena,  and  held 
for  some  time  a  position  in  the  Thuringien 
salines,  but  afterwards  retired  from  practical 
life,  partly  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Tieck  and  Schlegel;  and  his 
unfinished  romances,  —  Heinrich  con  Ofterdingen 
and  Die  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais, —  and  his  Hymnen  an 
die  Nacht,  represent  him  as  one  of  the  extreme 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  school,  seeing  a  miracle 
in  the  most  common  natural  occurrences,  while 
the  most  awful  supernatural  events  looked  quite 
ordinary  to  his  eyes.  His  best  works,  however, 
are  his  Geistliche  Lieder,  in  which  the  peculiar 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  the  early 
teachings  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  to  whom  he 
belonged,  his  intimate  intercourse  with  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  Lavater,  and  the  aesthetical  principles 
and  tendencies  of  the  Romantic  school,  are  blend- 
ed into  perfect  harmony.  They  were  translated 
into  English  (Spiritual  Songs)  by  George  Mac- 
donald,  London,  1876.  His  complete  works  were 
edited  by  Tieck  and  Schlegel,  Berlin,  1802,  with 
an  addition,  1874.  See  Carlyle's  Essay  on  JS  ova- 
lis,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writings,  ii. 

NOVATIAN.  The  whole  Latin  tradition,  with 
the  exception  of  those  theologians  of  the  fourth 
century  who  stood  under  Greek  influence  (Dama- 
sus,  Prudentius,  the  Deer.  Gelas.,  etc.),  calls  the 
great  schismatic  Novatianus  :  while  by  Greek 
authors  his  name  is  generally  written  Xavuros. 
Only  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  calls  him  Koovaua- 
voc.  The  party  he  formed  is  generally  designated 
as  Nomtiani :  'only  once  Cyprian  writes  JSocatia- 
nenses  (Ep.,  73,  2).  When  Epiphamus  (Ancorat.- 
13)  calls  the  Novatians  of  Rome.  Mimtenses, 
probably  confounds  them  with  the  Donatists. 

According  to  Philostorgius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  viii.  15), 


he 
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Novatian  was  a  native  of  Phrygia.  Probably, 
however,  this  notice  rose  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  afterwards  found  many  adherents  in 
Phrygia;  or  perhaps  it  was  purposely  manufac- 
tured in  order  to  insinuate  a  connection  between 
him  and  the  Montanists.  With  respect  to  his 
life  before  the  schism,  we  depend  entirely  upon 
the  spiteful  and  mendacious  letter  of  Cornelius 
{Ep.  ad  Fabiam  Antioch.)  Cyprian,  Pseudo- 
Cyprian,  and  Socrates  give  very  little,  and  Eulo- 
gius  is  wholly  unreliable.  The  plain  facts  seem 
to  be  these :  during  a  severe  illness,  which  even 
made  the  aid  of  an  exorcist  necessary,  Novatian 
received  the  clinical  baptism  without  any  con- 
secutive episcopal  confirmation.  Such  a  form  of 
baptism,  however,  was  not  generally  recognized 
as  valid ;  and,  when  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
by  a  bishop  of  Rome  (either  Fabian  or  his  prede- 
cessor), his  ordination,  we  are  told,  met  with 
great  opposition,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  on  that  account.  Otherwise  he  enjoyed 
great  reputation  in  the  congregation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters 
of  Cyprian  (55,  24  ;  51,  2 ;  60,  3 ;  49,  2)  ;  and  his 
official  activity,  as  well  as  his  private  life,  must 
have  been  without  blemish,  since  Cornelius  found 
only  one  dark  spot  to  point  to.  At  the  time, 
he  tells  vis,  when  the  persecution  was  at  its  high- 
est, Novatian  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  house  ; 
and,  when  the  deacons  admonished  him  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  in  danger,  he  became 
angry,  and  threatened  to  resign  his  office,  alleging 
at  the  same  time,  as  an  excuse  for  his  behavior, 
that  he  belonged  to  "another  philosophy."  The 
story  is  proved  false  by  the  simple  fact,  that  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Fabian  (Jan.  20,  250),  Novatian 
took  charge  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
congregation.  And,  as  for  the  equivocal  expres- 
sion, "  another  philosophy,"  it  later  on  became  a 
favorite  trick  among  his  adversaries  to  represent 
his  conceptions  of  sin  and  penance  as  the  outcome 
of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  simply  in  order  to  cover 
up  their  own  deviation  from  the  principle  hitherto 
held  by  the  church.  In  reality  he  had  as  little 
to  do  with  the  Stoical  philosophy  as  they  them- 
selves. The  origin  and  further  development  of 
his  views  are  not  doubtful. 

Down  to  220,  idolatry,  adultery,  fornication, 
and  murder,  were  punished  in  the  Catholic  Church 
by  formal  excommunication.  This  practice  was 
first  broken  by  the  peculiar  power  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  confessors,  —  in  accordance  with 
an  archaic  idea  which  lived  on  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  —  and  then  by  an  edict  of  Pope 
Calixtus  I.,  which  spoke  of  re-admittance  into 
the  church  as  a  possibility.  The  edict  caused  the 
schism  of  Hippolytus ;  but,  as  the  schism  was 
healed  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  successors  of  Calixtus 
returned  to  the  old,  more  rigorous  practice.  At 
all  events,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  new  and 
milder  views  were  applied  only  to  sins  of  the 
flesh.  As  none  who  in  the  peaceful  period  be- 
tween 220  and  250  relapsed  into  Paganism  was 
likely  to  ask  for  re-admittance  into  the  Christian 
Church,  idolatry  was  left  entirely  out  of  consid- 
eration. But,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian 
persecution,  a.  great  change  took  place.  The 
number  of  the  lapsed  became  so  great,  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  congregations  was  endangered. 


It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  simple  practical 
consideration  which  compelled  the  church  to 
change  its  practice.  The  dogmatical  development 
led  it  in  the  very  same  direction.  If,  namely,  the 
church,  with  its  hierarchical  constitution,  were 
an  indispensable  means  of  grace  extra  t/uam  nulla 
salus,  how  could  it  be  hoped  that  God  would  ever 
re-admit  into  grace  a  sinner  to  whom  the  church 
had  refused  absolution  and  reconciliation?  Indeed, 
when  individual  man  could  enter  into  relation 
with  God  only  through  the  priest,  his  salvation 
became  absolutely  dependent  on  his  connection 
with  the  clergy  and  the  church.  Now,  it  is  very 
true  that  these  ideas  did  not  reach  their  full  de- 
velopment until  the  end  of  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion (see  Cyprian  :  De  imitate  ecclesice  and  De  lapsis); 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  whole  doctrinal  and 
constitutional  development  of  the  church  had  for 
a  long  time  tended  towards  that  point.  The  very 
practice  (generally  adopted  throughout  the  church 
in  250)  of  absolving  the  penitent  lapsed  immediate- 
ly before  death  was  a  move,  perhaps  unconscious, 
in  the  direction  indicated  ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  which  indicates  that  originally  Novatian 
was  either  theoretically  or  practically  opposed  to 
the  movement. 

After  the  death  of  Fabian,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Decian  persecution,  no  new  bishop  was  elected 
in  Rome.  As  he  could  probably  not  be  elected 
without  his  name  being  given  to  the  police 
(Cyprian:  Ep.,  55,  9),  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  see  remained  vacant  for  fifteen  months. 
During  the  interval,  the  congregation  was  repre- 
sented and  governed  by  the  college  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  which,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
fifty-three  persons  (Eusebius :  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  43, 
11).  Among  those  members  of  the  college  who 
are  known  to  us,  Novatian  stands  in  the  first  rank; 
while  the  name  of  the  later  bishop,  the  presbyter 
Cornelius,  is  never  heard  of.  Of  special  interest 
for  the  history  of  this  interval  are  the  three  letters 
which  the  Roman  clergy  issued,  and  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  correspondence  of  Cyprian 
(8,  30,  36).  The  second  of  those  letters  is  cer- 
tainly written  by  Novatian,  and  it  may  be  plausi- 
bly assumed  that  he  also  wrote  the  two  others. 
Iii  the  first,  the  Roman  clergy  state,  that,  though 
they  have  separated  from  the  lapsed,  they  have  by 
no  means  abandoned  them.  On  the  contrary,  if 
any  penitent  falls  sick,  and  wishes  to  enter  again 
into  communion  with  the  church,  they  re-admit 
him.  Cyprian  recognized  the  maxim  as  authori- 
tative. In  Ep.  15-17  he  never  speaks  of  the 
dying  ;  but  in  Ep.  18  he  acknowledges,  and  quotes 
the  letter  from  Rome  in  his  support,  that  the 
dying  must  be  re-admitted.  Thus  it  was  Rome 
which  first  turned  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  the 
direction  of  mildness  and  forbearance.  In  the 
second  letter,  the  Roman  clergy  state,  that,  in 
agreement  with  other  bishops  present  in  Rome, 
they  have  adopted  a  middle  course  with  respect 
to  the  lapsed,  and  that  no  new  disciplinary  meas- 
ures will  be  adopted  until  after  the  election  of  a 
bishop;  which  implies,  that,  from  principle,  Nova- 
tian, the  writer  of  the  letter,  was  not  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  new  measures.  The  three 
letters  show,  as  does  the  correspondence  between 
Cyprian  and  the  Roman  confessors  Moses,  Maxi- 
mus,  etc.,  that  at  that  time  there  reigned  perfect 
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agreement,  both  in  Rome  itself  and  between  Rome 
and  Cyprian.  Indeed,  down  to  the  spring  of  261, 
not  the  slightest  foreboding  can  be  found  of  the 
coming  schism  in  Rome. 

But  in  March,  "251,  Cornelius  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  accordance  with  all  accepted 
rules.  Nevertheless,  there  was  in  Rome  a  minority, 
comprising  several  presbyters  and  some  of  the 
most  revered  confessors,  which  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  issue  of  the  election,  but  put  forward 
Novatian  as  anti-bishop,  and  had  him  ordained 
by  three  Italian  bishops.  Thus  the  schism  began. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  though  Cornelius 
represented  the  laxer,  and  Novatian  the  sterner, 
portion  of  the  congregation,  there  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  no  theoretical  point  of 
controversy,  but  simply  a  conflict  between  two 
persons.  On  the  one  side,  a  theoretical  difference 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatian  is,  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Cyprian  and  Cornelius  (Ep., 
44-53),  even  not  hinted  at  until  Ep.  54;  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  Cyprian  confines  himself 
to  lamenting  the  fact  of  the  schism,  without  enter- 
ing upon  a  condemnation  of  the  theory  of  the 
schismatics.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  shown 
above,  that  Novatian  was  not  from  principle  op- 
posed to  the  re-admittance  of  the  lapsed;  and  this 
is  furthermore  proved  by  the  letter  of  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  to  Novatian  (Eusebius  :  Hist.  Eccl., 
VI.  45)  and  by  Pseudo-Cyprian  (Ad  Nocatianum, 
14).  The  contest  began  as  a  merely  personal  con- 
flict, and  Cornelius  proved  the  more  fortunate.  In 
the  spring  of  251,  even  before  he  could  leave  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  return  to  his  congregation, 
Cyprian  was,  by  the  schism  of  Felicissimus,  com- 
pelled to  abate  his  rigor,  and  consent  to  the  re-ad- 
mittance of  the  lapsed.  This  step  naturally  placed 
him  on  the  side  of  Cornelius,  though  Novatian 
and  the  confessors  Maximus  and  Moses  had  hith- 
erto been  his  supporters  in  Rome.  He  recognized 
Cornelius,  though  not  in  so  precise  and  unqualified 
terms  as  the  latter  wished.  Their  friendship, 
however,  soon  became  firmly  cemented  by  the 
arrival  of  Novatus  in  Rome.  Novatus  was  a  zeal- 
ous adherent  of  Felicissimus,  and  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Cyprian.  For  what  rea- 
son he  in  Rome  joined  Novatian,  though  on  the 
point  in  question  he  held  the  very  opposite  views, 
cannot  now  be  made  out ;  but  the  circumstance 
contributed  much  to  bring  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  summer  of  251  the 
confessors  left  Novatian,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  not,  as  Cornelius  says,  deceived 
by  the  cunning,  lies,  and  perjuries  of  the  schis- 
matical  and  heretical  beast  Novatian,  but,  as  they 
say  themselves,  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  unity 
to  the  church.  The  loss  was,  nevertheless,  of  great 
effect  on  the  position  of  the  schismatic  community 
in  Rome.  In  other  countries,  quite  a  number  of 
bishops  rejected  the  laxer  practice.  Some  joined 
Novatian,  though  without  breaking  with  the 
church :  others  simply  declared  in  favor  of  him. 
In  Fabius  of  Antioch  he  found  a  very  warm  friend ; 
but  he  died  just  before  the  great  Oriental  synod 
convened  at  Antioch,  and  the  milder  views  were 
adopted  by  that  assembly.  Nevertheless,  the 
schism  gradually  assumed  very  dangerous  propor- 
tions in  the  East,  the  views  of  Novatian  finding- 
many  adherents  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  Pontus,  Bi- 


thynia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Arabia,   and 
Mesopotamia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  the  ques- 
tion was  not  about  the  casus  mortis,  or  the  sac- 
rijicali,  or  the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  the 
presbyters  and  confessors,  or  the  efficacy  of  peni- 
tence, etc.  It  is  simply  a  stubbornly  repeated 
calumny,  that  Novatian  or  his  parly  ever  declared 
penitence  to  be  of  no  use  ;  but,  as  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  afterwards  adopted  the  view  that 
the  excommunicated  could  not  be  saved,  the  cal- 
umny appears  to  have  had  its  reason.  Though 
all  those  questions  were  raised  and  answered  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  schism,  the  true  principle 
at  stake  in  the  controversy  was  that  of  the  power 
of  the  keys.  The  great  ruling  party  received  its 
theory  from  Cyprian,  though  that  theory  was 
fully  developed  only  in  the  West,  and  not  until 
the  time  of  Augustine.  In  a  general  way  the 
party  argued,  that  Scripture  enjoined  mercy  and 
love;  that  the  church  could  not  abandon  the  lapsed 
to  the  world,  to  heresy,  and  to  schism  ;  that  the 
granting  of  aid  in  casu  mortis  necessarily  led 
further,  as  many  dying  recovered;  that  it  was 
unjust  to  demand  penitence  without  promising  ab- 
solution, etc.  But  none  of  those  arguments  were 
decisive  to  Cyprian.  His  argument  was,  that, 
since  salvation  could  be  obained  only  through 
the  church,  every  one  who  was  definitely  severed 
from  her  must  necessarily  perish.  Consequently, 
to  refuse  the  communion  of  the  church  to  any 
one  who  had  not  definitely  separated  himself 
from  her  would  be  an  anticipation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God ;  while  the  re-admittance  of  a  lapsus 
could  in  no  wise  prevent  God  from  still  refusing 
him  salvation.  On  the  other  side,  when  Nova- 
tian considered  it  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  exclude  forever  all  heavy  sinners,  and 
denied  her  power  to  give  absolution  to  the  idola- 
ter, it  is  apparent  that  his  idea  of  the  church,  of 
the  absolution  of  the  church,  of  the  right  of  the 
priest,  in  short,  his  idea  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
is  another  than  that  held  by  his  adversaries.  The 
church  is  to  him,  not  the  conditio  si?ie  qua  non  for 
salvation,  an  institution  educating  mankind  for 
salvation,  but  the  congregation  of  saints,  whose 
very  existence  is  endangered  if  there  is  one  single 
heavy  sinner  among  its  members.  To  him  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  the  distinction  between 
laity  and  clergy,  the  connection  with  the  clergy, 
that  is,  the  bishop,  are  questions  of  secondary  im- 
portance :  the  one  question  of  prime  importance, 
the  one  great  question,  is  to  be  a  saint  in  the 
communion  of  saints.  The  verdict  on  the  respec- 
tive worth  and  value  of  these  two  opposite  move- 
ments depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  given,  —  the  demands  of  religion,  or  the 
demands  of  the  time.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  Novatians  retained  many  most  valuable  rem- 
nants of  old  traditions;  and  their  idea  of  the 
church  as  a  communion  of  saints  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  first  days  of 
Christendom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  punish 
libellatici  harder  than  adulterers  and  defrauders 
must  seem  to  everybody  an  open  injustice;  and, 
in  order  to  carry  their  point,  the  Novatians  were 
very  soon  compelled  to  break  with  the  whole  dis- 
ciplinary development  during  the  last  two  or  three 
generations.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
a   community   of    saints   could   not   fail   ending 
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either  in  miserable  delusion,  or  in  bursting  asun- 
der the  whole  existing  Christendom. 

According  to  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.,  IV  28)  and 
some  later  Cathari  (see  Eulogius  in  Photius  : 
Biblioth.,  208,  280),  Novatian  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  the  report  is  doubtful ;  and  the  acts,  dating 
from  the  sixth  century,  are  spurious.  During 
the  next  two  generations  after  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, the  Church  of  the  Cathari  became  consoli- 
dated. Many  Montanist  congregations  joined  it, 
especially  in  Phrygia.  In  constitution  and  doc- 
trine the  difference  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Church  of  the  Cathari  was  very  small. 
Besides  the  question  of  discipline,  —  which  the 
Novatian  bishop  Asclepiades  formulated  thus, 
"For  deadly  sins  the  Catholics  excommunicate 
clergymen,  but  we  also  laymen,"  —  the  question 
of  the  second  marriage  also  acquired  some  im- 
portance, especially  in  regions  formerly  occupied 
by  Montanists.  Novatian  himself  never  forbade 
it,  and  in  the  West  it  was  generally  allowed. 
With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  schismatic 
church,  notice,  for  Spain,  Pacian ;  for  Gaul,  the 
polemical  work  of  Bishop  Reticius  of  the  fourth 
century;  for  Upper  Italy,  Ambrose  (De  poeniten- 
tia)  ;  for  Rome,  where,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
Novatians  had  a  bishop  and  many  churches,  Soc- 
rates (Hist.  Eccl.,  V  14,  VII.  9,  11);  for  Mauri- 
tania, Alexandria  (where  they  also  had  a  bishop 
and  several  churches),  Syria,  Paphlagonia,  Phry- 
gia, Bithynia,  Scythia,  etc.,  Socrates,  Sozoinen, 
and  Theodoret.  In  Constantinople  they  had  three 
churches ;  and  Socrates  gives  the  list  of  their 
bishops,  with  the  principal  events  of  their  lives. 
At  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  Novatian  bishop 
Arius  was  present.  He  accepted  the  decisions  of 
the  council  concerning  the  faith  and  the  Easter 
controversy,  and  was  treated  with  much  regard 
by  the  council.  But  the  emperor  did  not  succeed 
in  alluring  him  and  his  party  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  Ten  years  later,  however, 
when  Constantine  had  somewhat  changed  his 
theological  views,  he  placed  the  Novatians  in  rank 
with  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  forbade 
them  to  worship  in  public,  closed  their  churches, 
and  ordered  their  books  to  be  burnt.  During 
the  Arian  controversy  the  relation  between  the 
Novatians  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  generally 
good,  as  the  former  showed  no  inclination  towards 
that  heresy.  But  the  danger  was  hardly  over, 
before  the  Catholic  Church  began  persecutions. 
In  Rome,  Innocent  I.  closed  their  churches,  and 
Celestine  I.  forbade  them  to  worship  in  public. 
In  the  East,  however,  the  party  lived  on  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Lit.  — Novatian  was  the  first  theologian  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  who  developed  a  comprehensive 
literary  activity  in  the  Latin  language ;  but  of 
his  works,  only  his  De  Sabbalo,  De  Circumcisione, 
and  De  Trinitate  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  schism  are  the 
Letters  of  Cypriax,  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  VI. 
43-VII.  8.),  Socrates  (who  was  at  one  time 
suspected  of  having  been  a  Novatian),  the  polemi- 
cal work  of  Eulogius,  of  which  large  extracts 
are  found  in  Photius  (Cod.  182,  208,  280).  Of 
modern  representations,  the  best  is  still  Walch  : 
Ketzerhistorie,  ii.  185-288.        ADOLF  HARXACK. 

NOVATIANUS,  NOVATUS.     See  Novatian. 

NOVICE.     See  Novitiate. 


NOVITIATE  denotes  the  term  of  initiation  and 
probation  in  a  religious  house  before  taking  the 
vows.  According  to  Con.  Trid .,  Sess.  xxv.  c.  15, 
de  regul.  et  mon.,  it  shall  last  a  full  year  or  more : 
vows  taken  earlier  are  not  valid.  As  long  as  the 
vows  have  not  been  taken,  the  novice  has  a  right 
to  go  back  into  the  world,  and  the  monastery  has 
no  other  claim  on  the  property  of  the  novice  than 
what  is  necessary  for  the  re-imbursement  of  its 
expenses.  During  the  novitiate  the  novice  cannot 
dispose  of  his  or  her  property  in  favor  of  the  mon- 
astery; and,  if  he  or  she  dies,  the  monastery  is  not 
the  heir. 

NOWELL,  Alexander,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  preach- 
ers of  the  Elizabethan  period ;  was  b.  at  Read 
Hall,  Whalley,  County  of  Lancaster,  15U7  or  1508  ; 
d.  in  London,  Feb.  13,  1G02.  He  was  educated 
at  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  and  at  Brasenose 
College,  which  he  entered  at  thirteen.  He  was 
the  "  chamber-fellow  "  of  Foxe  the  martyrologist, 
and  was  made  bachelor  of  arts  in  1536.  In  1543 
he  was  appointed  master  of  Westminster  School, 
London,  he  being  the  second  incumbent  of  that 
position;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1550;  preached 
in  some  of  the  "  notablest  places  and  auditories 
of  the  realm;"  and  in  1551  received  a  stall  at 
Westminster.  He  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and,  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  fled 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  tarried  at  Strassburg 
and  Frankfurt,  in  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
exiles,  who  subsequently  became  eminent  under 
Elizabeth.  Returning  to  England  at  Elizabeth's 
accession,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
and  canon  of  Canterbury  in  1560;  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  several  of  the 
dioceses,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  during 
his  incumbency,  on  June  4,  1561,  that  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral  was  burned.  Nowell  was  hence- 
forth regarded  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  the 
realm,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  In  1563  he  was  chosen  prolocutor 
of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  presided 
over  those  sessions  which  revised  and  settled  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  In  1565  he  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Dorman,  who  attacked  Jewell's  Apolo- 
gy. His  services  were  in  great  demand  on  all 
public  occasions  and  at  the  funerals  of  eminent 
men.  He  was  chosen  to  make  the  first  public 
announcement  from  the  pulpit  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Armada  before  the  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, etc.  Izaak  Walton  says  Nowell  was  "  noted 
for  his  meek  spirit,  deep  learning,  prudence,  and 
piety,"  and  mentions  with  sympathetic  approval 
his  devotion  to  angling,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  one-tenth  of  his  time.  Nowell  is  the 
author  of  one  or  more  catechisms,  which  were 
"  allowed  and  approved  "  by  Parliament.  In  1563 
27<e  Catechism  was  presented  to  the  upper,  and 
a  Catechismus  puerorum  to  the  lower,  house  of 
convocation.  Whether  these  were  identical,  or 
two  different  catechisms  (and  in  this  case  both 
written  by  Nowell),  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Churton  holds  to  the  latter  view.  In  1571  a 
catechism  by  Nowell  was  printed  in  Latin.  It 
was  prescribed  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  be  taught ; 
and  it  heads  a  list  of  books  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  which  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
scribed in  1579.  It  is  also  probable  that  Nowell 
was  the  author  of    The    Church   Catechism.     See 
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A  Catechism  written  in  Latin  by  Alexander  Nowell, 
together  with  the  same  Catechism  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Thomas  Norton  (with  an  appendix  contain- 
ing a  sermon  of  Nowell,  preached  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  1563),  edited  for  the  Parker  So- 
ciety by  G.  E.  Corrie,  Cambridge,  1853.  For 
Nowell's  biography,  see  Fuller's  Worthies  of 
England;  Churton:  Life  of  A.  Nowell,  Oxford, 
1809. 

NOWELL,  Laurence,  brother  of  the  former, 
and  Dean  of  Lichfield ;  entered  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, 15-36 ;  d.  October,  1576.  He  was  a  learned 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  left  a  dictionary  of 
Anglo  Saxon  in  manuscript. 

NOYES,  George  Rapall,  D.D.,  Unitarian,  b.  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  6,  1798;  d.  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  3,  1868.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1818;  studied  theology  there, 
and  was  licensed  1822 ;  pastor  at  Brookfield  and 
Petersham,  Mass. ;  from  1840  till  his  death,  Han- 
cock professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature 
in  Harvard  University.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
especially  in  sacred  philology,  and  published  origi- 
nal translations,  with  notes,  of  Job  (Cambridge, 
1827,  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1838),  Psalms  (Boston,  1831, 
2d  ed.,  1846),  the  Prophets  (1833-37,  3  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  1843),  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles 
(1S46),  the  New  Testament,  from  Tischendorf's 
text  (7th  and  8th  editions),  1868.  The  latter  was 
complete  in  manuscript  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
but  its  publication  was  partly  posthumous,  as  the 
proofs  were  read  by  its  author  only  as  far  as 
Philippians.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  carried  it  through 
the  press,  and  edited  the  remainder  of  the  trans- 
lation, appending  a  few  notes.  The  text  is  divid- 
ed into  paragraphs,  but  not  into  verses,  which  are 
merely  indicated  by  numerals  upon  the  margin. 
The  translation  is  characterized  by  critical  exact- 
ness, good  taste,  and  a  reverent  spirit. 

NUMBERS.     See  Pentateuch. 

NUN,  NUNNERY.  The  word  "nun"  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  Coptic  nonnos  ("holy"), 
which  in  early  mediaeval  Latin  was  applied  both 
to  monks  (rionnus)  and  to  nuns  (norma).  Other 
appellations  were  mona,  monacha,  monialis,  etc. 
Even  in  the  first  century  of  its  history,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  its  female  ascetics,  as  well  as  its 


male  ones.  They  were  called  viryines  Deo  sacratce 
("virgins  consecrated  to  God"),  and  lived  with 
their  families,  though  in  retirement,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  practical  piety  in  the  service  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  They  were  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  who  received  their  vow,  and  presented 
them  with  their  peculiar  garments,  —  the  sombre- 
colored  mantle,  the  veil,  and  the  gold-embroidered 
head-dress  (mitrell).  The  transition  from  asceti- 
cism to  monasticism  took  place  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  among  the  female  ascetics 
as  among  the  male  ones,  and  associations  of  female 
ascetics,  or  nuns,  occur  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and 
Ambrose.  They  stood  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bishops,  from  whom  they  also  received  their 
rules.  Their  daily  worship  they  performed  in  a 
domestic  oratory,  and  only  on  Sundays  they  visited 
the  neighboring  church.  In  the  sixth  century, 
however,  they  obtained  their  own  cloister-churches, 
in  which  service  was  performed  by  a  special  priest ; 
and  absolute  or  almost  absolute  seclusion  from 
the  world  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  of  female  monasticism.  At  the 
head  of  the  nunnery  stood  an  abbess,  a  prioress, 
or  a  mother-superior.     See  Monastery. 

NUNCIO.     See  Legate. 

NUREMBERG,  The  Religious  Peace  of.  At 
the  close  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (Nov.  19, 1530), 
it  was  apparent  that  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  had 
decided  to  regulate  the  religious  affairs  of  Ger- 
many according  to  his  own  will,  even  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  armed  force.  Conse- 
quently, early  in  1531,  the  Protestant  princes  met 
at  Schmalkald,  and  concluded  there  an  alliance 
for  armed  defence.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  situation  was  completely  changed.  The  Prot- 
estant princes  sought  and  found  support  in  France; 
and  the  Turks,  under  Soliman,  threatened  to  in- 
vade Hungary  and  Austria.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  Protestant  princes,  the  emperor  could  not 
hope  to  make  any  successful  defence  against  the 
Turks  ;  and  in  the  spring  (1532),  he  opened  nego- 
tiations with  them.  Those  negotiations  led  to  the 
so-called  "  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  "  (July 
23,  1532),  by  which  the  status  quo  was  confirmed 
and  guaranteed  until  a  general  council  could  be 
convened.  For  the  Protestant  cause,  this  peace 
was  a  decisive  victory. 
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OAld     There  are  six  Hebrew  words  (TK,  rnx, 

]&$,  t?%  nb^»  p^>  fr°m  l?,K.  ^%  or  *l^>  "to 

be  strong  ")  thus  interpreted  from  a  root  which 
means  strong.  There  are  three  species  of  oak  in 
Palestine,  —  Quercus  pseudo-coccifera,  Q.  cegdops, 
and  Q.  infectoria.  The  first  is  the  prickly  ever- 
green oak,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  is  "  Abra- 
ham's Oak,"  near  Mamre,  which  is  twenty-three 
feet  in  girth  ;  but  the  tree  ordinarily  is  not  higher 
than  twelve  feet :  its  leaf  is  like  the  holly's  in 
shape,  but  smaller.  The  second  is  the  Valonia 
oak,  with  a  massive  trunk,  and  great  height.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  famous  "oaks  of  Bashan  " 
(Isa.  ii.  12,  13;  Zech.  xi.  2).  Its  acorns  are  very 
large,  and  are  eaten  by  the  poor;  and  their  cups, 
which  are  used  by  tanners,  are  exported.  This 
oak  is  found  only  in  Northern  Palestine,  and  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  third  kind  is  found,  but 
rarely,  in  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

Oaks  play  a  part  in  the  religious  practices  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  nations.  Idols  were 
made  of  oak  (Isa.  xliv.  14),  and  oaks  marked 
places  of  sacrifice  (Hos.  iv.  13;  Isa.  i.  29),  and 
also  of  burial  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
To-day  the  evergreen  oak  is  usually  found  near 
the  Welies,  or  prophets'  tombs.  In  the  lands  of 
the  Goths  and  the  Cossacks  the  oak  was  vener- 
ated, and  Winfred  excited  intense  horror  by  cut- 
ting down  an  enormous  oak  sacred  to  Thor.  So 
in  early  Britain  the  Druids  venerated  the  oak 
above  all  other  trees.  Oak-groves  were  their 
temples,  and  indeed  the  very  name  Druid  proba- 
bly means  "oak."  The  oak  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  —  Ilesus.  The  mistletoe, 
which  grew  upon  the  oak,  represented  man  in  his 
dependent  state ;  and  it  was  cut  with  imposing 
ceremony  in  December  of  each  year. 

OATES,  Titus,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
Popish  Plot;  b.  at  London  about  1619;  d.  in 
London,  July  23,  1705.  The  son  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  he  studied  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school 
and  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  Baptist  minis- 
try ;  afterwards  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; was  a  chaplain  in  the  navy;  and  entered 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  tarrying  for  some 
time  in  the  Jesuit  houses  of  Valladolid  and  St. 
Omar.  He  was  expelled  from  these  institutions 
for  misconduct:  but,  while  he  was  an  inmate,  he 
had  heard  of  a  meeting  of  Jesuits  held  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  "  on  his  expulsion,"  as  Mr.  Green  says, 
"  this  single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain  into  a 
plot  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the 
death  of  the  king."  About  this  time  (167b)  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  suppressed  anxiety  among 
the  Protestants  of  England  in  view  of  the  machi- 
nations and  activity  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  well-known  sympathy  with  them  of  Charles  II., 
and  especially  the  Duke  of  York,  heir  to  the 
throne.  Oates  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  claimed  to  have  evidence  of 
a  huge  Popish  Plot  for  the  extirpation  of  Protes- 
tantism. He  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
the  king,  who  probably  smiled  at  it,  and  made 


public  affidavit  to  the  alleged  facts  before  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  declaring  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  letters  touching  the  Jesuit  plans. 
The  excitement  over  the  revelations  was  intense. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  just  been  released 
from  prison,  for  political  reasons  fell  in  with  the 
popular  feeling,  and  exclaimed  "Let  the  treasurer 
cry  as  loud  as  he  pleases  against  Popery,  I  will 
cry  a  note  louder."  The  popular  agitation  was 
increased  to  frenzy  by  the  murder  of  Godfrey, 
which  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  stifle  the 
plot.  The  two  houses  of  Parliament  instituted 
an  investigation  of  the  matter.  Five  peers,  in- 
cluding Arundel  and  Bellasys,  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Patrols  guarded  the  streets  ;  chains  were 
drawn  across  them,  the  houses  supplied  with 
arms,  etc.  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(1678)  passed  a  bill  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
from  both  houses,  which  was  left  unrepealed  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  excitement  was  begin- 
ning to  subside,  when  one  Bedloe,  stimulated  by 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  again  aroused  the  national  frenzy 
to  its  former  intensity  by  more  circumstantial  and 
aggravating  revelations  than  those  of  Oates.  He 
swore  to  a  plot  for  the  landing  of  an  army  and 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Oates  had  been 
treated  like  a  hero,  and  assigned  rooms  at  White- 
hall, with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
But  a  revulsion  of  public  feeling  took  place  after 
the  execution  of  Stafford  in  1680  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  whom  he  had  severely  accused,  secured 
a  verdict  for  defamation  of  character.  Oates  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  sent  to  prison.  On  the  accession  of 
the  duke  to  the  throne,  he  was  further  punished 
by  being  put  in  the  pillory,  and  whipped  from 
Oldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  Tyburn. 
It  is  said  his  back  received  seventeen  hundred 
lashes.  Taken  back  again  to  prison,  he  recov- 
ered ;  and,  at  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  conviction  of  Oates  was  declared  to  have  been 
illegal,  and  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  granted 
an  annual  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
re-assert  their  supremacy  in  England  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Not  only  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  Charles  himself,  sympathized 
with  the  movement.  But  that  there  was  any 
well-defined  conspiracy  to  land  an  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  massacre  the  Protestants,  is  usually 
denied  by  historians,  and  Titus  Oates  declared  a 
shameless  impostor.  See  the  histories  of  Eng- 
land, especially  Green  :  History  of  the  English 
People,  iii.  421  sqq. 

OATH.  I.  In  the  Old  Testament.  —  Asser- 
tions by  oath  of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  and 
confirmations  by  oath  of  some  promise  given,  or 
duty  assumed,  accompanied  with  appeals  to  God, 
and  also  with  curses  of  one's  self  in  case  of  false- 
hood or  fraud,  occur  frequently  and  at  all  times 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  both  in  private  and  public 
life  (Gen.  xxiv.  37,  1.   5;    Josh.  ix.  15;    Judg. 
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xxi.  5).  In  the  courts,  however,  oaths  were  not 
so  very  often  used.  The  law  prescribed  them  only 
in  the  following  cases  :  when  a  piece  of  property 
which  had  been  deposited  with  somebody  for  safe 
keeping  was  lost,  the  depositary  could  by  an  oath 
clear  himself  of  all  guilt  with  respect  to  the  loss ; 
in  the  same  manner  any  one  suspected  of  having 
found  and  held  some  piece  of  property  which 
had  become  lost  could  free  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion; a  wife  accused  of  adultery  by  her  hus- 
band could  vindicate  her  honor  by  an  oath ;  and, 
finally,  the  whole  people,  or  all  present,  could  be 
taken  in  oath  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
secret  perpetrator  of  some  crime  (Exod.  xxii.  11 ; 
Lev.  v.  1;  Num.  v.  19).  Such  an  oath  could,  of 
course,  be  taken  only  in  the  name  of  the  true 
God,  the  God  of  Israel :  if  taken  in  the  name  of 
any  other  God,  it  at  once  became  open  idolatry, 
as  it  ipso  facto  was  an  acknowledgment  of  that 
God  (Jer.  v.  7,  xii.  16 ;  Amos  viii.  14).  In  every- 
day life  the  Hebrews  generally  swore  by  the  life 
of  Jehovah,  whose  principal  attributes  or  special 
deeds  were  often  mentioned  on  the  occasion 
(1  Sam.  xx.  42;  1  Kings  ii.  23;  Jer.  iv.  2). 
Sometimes,  however,  they  also  swore  by  the  life 
of  the  person  addressed  (1  Sam.  i.  26),  or  by  the 
life  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55),  or  by  some- 
thing which  was  terrible,  awe-inspiring,  or  dear  to 
the  speaker ;  and  though  such  formulas  or  phrases 
were  never  recognized  as  legally  valid  oaths,  but 
were  simply  considered  as  emphatic  forms  of 
speech,  they  became  more  and  more  frequently 
used  by  degrees,  as  the  people  became  more  and 
more  careful  in  avoiding  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  God.  On  solemn  occasions  the  priest  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  read  the  formula  aloud,  and 
he  who  was  to  take  the  oath  simply  answered, 
"  Amen  "  (Num.  v.  19-22).  Generally  the  swear- 
er lifted  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  to  the  throne 
of  Him  who  was  the  witness  of  the  truth  and 
the  avenger  of  the  falsehood  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  40)  ;  and  thence  the  phrase,  "to  lift 
the  hand,"  gradually  became  synonymous  with 
"  swearing  "  (Exod.  vi.  8).    Whether  the  Hebrew 

word  VTPl  ("  to  swear  ")  has  reference  to  any  other 
symbolical  customs  connected  with  the  oath  can- 
not now  be  made  out.  Its  root  is  yiw  ("  seven  "), 
and  it  may  refer  to  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  that 
number:  notice  the  offering  of  seven  animals  in 
the  patriarchal  period  (Gen.  xxi.  28),  the  seven 
witnesses  and  pledges  of  the  Arabs  (Heroddt., 
3,  8),  the  worship  of  the  seven  planets  (Pausan., 
3,  20,  9),  etc.  A  special  emphasis  the  oath  re- 
ceived in  the  patriarchal  days  by  placing  "  the 
hand  under  the  thigh  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29). 
While  in  later  times  the  Essenes  refrained  alto- 
gether from  swearing  (Josephus  :  Bell.  Jud.  2, 
8,  6),  the  Pharisees  seem  to  have  treated  the  oath 
with  frivolous  superciliousness.  In  later  times 
women  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  oath  (Philo  : 
Op.,  ii.  p.  274)  ;  but  originally  the  law  knew 
no  such  restriction  (Num.  v.  18,  xxx.  4).  See 
Staudlin  :  Geschichle  der  Vorslellungen  rom  Eide, 
1824.  RUETSCHI. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament.  —  Among  the  sub- 
jects which  Christian  ethics  has  to  treat  is  also 
the  oath.  It  is  sometimes  treated  in  the  chapter 
on  truthfulness,  as  if  the  principal  question  were, 
whether  by  the  oath  truth  was  made  still  more 


obligatory  to  the  Christian.  But  its  proper  place 
is  in  the  chapter  on  our  direct  relation  to  God; 
and  the  principal  question  is,  whether  such  a  use 
of  the  name  of  God  as  is  required  by  the  oath  is 
permitted. 

James  declares  altogether  against  the  use  of 
oaths  (v.  12),  and  a  similar  prohibition  is  given 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  v.  33-37).  The 
passage  has  been  differently  interpreted;  but,  with- 
out destroying  its  true  logical  articulation,  it  can 
be  construed  only  in  one  way.  Over  against  the 
commandment  of  the  old  dispensation,  not  to 
swear  falsely,  Jesus  places  the  commandment  of 
the  new  dispensation,  not  to  swear  at  all :  and 
when,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  formulas 
of  oaths,  he  omits  the  direct  appeal  to  God,  he 
could  do  so  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood,  partly  because  his  condemnation 
of  all  the  usual  indirect  formulas  involves  a  still 
severer  condemnation  of  the  direct  one ;  partly 
because  the  latter  was  very  little  used  among  his 
hearers,  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  shyness 
for  mentioning  the  name  of  God.  If,  however, 
the  passage  is  thus  interpreted  as  a  definite  pro- 
hibition of  swearing,  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
other  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  9,  Phil.  i.  8,  Gal.  i.  20, 
1  Thess.  ii.  5,  and  2  Coll.  i.  23,  have  certainly 
the  character  of  the  oath.  And  when  Jesus  con- 
descends to  answer  the  question  of  the  high 
priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63),  though  it  is  couched  in 
the  very  formulas  which  were  employed  when 
oaths  were  taken  in  the  courts,  he  allows  his  own 
words  to  assume  the  same  character ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  passage  Heb.  vi.  16  could  never  have 
been  written  if  swearing  had  been  absolutely 
prohibited  among  the  first  Christians.  But  how 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  solved?  In  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  contradictions  between  the 
other  prohibitions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
—  not  to  be  angry,  not  to  scold,  —  and  the  very 
actions  of  Jesus  himself  when  in  holy  wrath  he  re- 
bukes the  Pharisees.  Only  when  issuing  from  the 
lower  egotistical  affections  and  impulses  of  human 
nature,  anger  and  reproach,  etc.,  are  forbidden  ; 
that  is,  under  circumstances,  which,  for  instance, 
would  make  an  oath  simple  profane  swearing. 
Quite  otherwise  when  the  same  act  is  performed 
for  the  sake  of  the  highest  ethical  interests ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  civil  authorities  demand 
an  oath  in  order  to  reach  the  truth,  and  make  jus- 
tice safe. 

In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  oaths  was  conceived  by  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  many  recent  Protes- 
tant systems  of  ethics  (Wuttke,  Palmer,  Schmid) 
the  oath  is  considered  as  a  necessary  evil,  — 
necessary  on  account  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
human  race.  When  the  Waldenses,  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Quakers 
absolutely  reject  the  oath,  it  is  not  so  much  on 
account  of  a  too  literal  conception  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  because  of  a  shyness  of  conscience 
with  respect  to  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
act.  J-  kostlix. 

III.  In  Canon  Law.  —  The  oath  is  not  an  inven- 
tion of  the  State,  but  sprung  spontaneously  from 
the  religious  relation  between  man  and  God. 
Leaning,  however,  as  it  does  in  so  many  respects, 
upon  religion,  the  State  adopted  the  custom  as  a 
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means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  (assertory  oaths), 
and  as  a  means  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
(promissory  oaths).  But,  on  account  of  the  reli- 
gious origin  and  character  of  the  institution,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  the  Church  should  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  on  its  organization,  and 
even  wish  to  exercise  a  kind  of  control  over  its 
proceedings.  Thus  the  mediaeval  Church  not  only 
ceveloped  her  theological  doctrines  of  oath  into 
juridical  propositions,  which  from  the  canon  law 
were  transferred  to  the  civil  law,  but  she  also  de- 
manded that  this  whole  sphere  should  be  placed 
under  her  jurisdiction.  The  subject  is  principally 
treated  in  Decretum  Gratiani,  Causa  XXII.,  the 
collection  of  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  2,  24,  the 
Liber  Sextus,  and  the  Clementines.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  decretal  of  Innocent  III.  (c.  26, 
X.  de  jurejur.),  which,  following  Jerome,  defines 
the  proper  use  of  the  oath  and  its  misuse  under 
the  three  heads,  —  Veritas  in  mente,  judicium  in 
jurante,  and  justiiia  in  objecto. 

The  Veritas  in  mente  (the  truthfulness  of  the  will) 
excludes  the  so-called  mental  reservation,  which 
gives  to  the  oath  a  double  meaning,  —  one  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  spoken ;  and  another, 
perhaps  directly  opposite,  in  accordance  with  some 
interpretation  put  on  them,  for  God  is  a  duplicitatis 
aspernator,  and  recognizes  as  valid  only  that  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  which  is  directly  represented  by 
the  words  spoken.  It  also  follows  that  a  forced 
oath,  or  an  oath  based  on  some  palpable  error  or 
misunderstanding,  is  invalid.  The  judicium  in 
jurante  (the  proper  understanding  of  what  the 
oath  means)  excludes  children,  insane  persons, 
drunkards,  and  such  persons  as  have  been  con- 
victed of  perjury,  from  taking  an  oath.  It  also 
follows  with  logical  necessity  that  a  person  who 
has  no  faith  in  God,  and  stands  in  no  religious 
relation  to  God,  cannot  take  an  oath.  The  justiiia 
in  objecto,  finally,  demands  that  the  object  of  the 
oath  must  not  be  sinful,  encroaching  upon  other 
men's  rights,  or  compelling  to  acts  otherwise 
forbidden,  in  which  cases  the  oath  becomes  a 
perjuriam,  to  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties. But  as,  in  most  cases,  the  Church  is  the 
only  competent  judge  of  the  justiiia  in  objecto,  she 
alone  has  the  power  of  cancelling  an  oath  (relaxatio 
juramenti).  See  Goschel:  Der  Eid,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1837 ;  Strippelmann  :  Der  Gerichtseid,  Cassel, 
1855-57,  3  vols.  scheurl. 

OBADI'AH  (!T-n';\  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "),  the 
smallest  book  of  the  Old-Testament  canon.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  known  about  the  prophet's  life. 
Tradition,  however,  was  busy  in  filling  up  the 
gap,  and  represented  him  as  a  converted  Idumsean 
(Carpzov:  Introd.,  iii.  338),  or  as  born  in  Shechem, 
a  pupil  of  Elijah,  "the  third  captain  of  fifty" 
(2  Kings  i.  13),  whom  Elijah  spared,  and  husband 
of  the  woman  whose  cruse  Elisha  blessed.  (See 
Delitzsch  :  De  Habacuci  proph.  vita  atque  cetate, 
p.  60.)  The  prophecy  is  directed  against  Edom, 
and  declares  it  to  be  God's  intention  to  destroy  it 
(Obad.  1-9),  announces  as  the  reason  Edom's  act 
of  violence  upon  Jacob  (10-16),  and  portrays  the 
future  triumph  of  Judah  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  especially  Edom  (17-21).  This  vision  into 
the  future  includes  a  reference  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  as  is  especially  evident  from  the  last 
words,  "the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's."  The 
main  question  concerns  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 


and  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Passing  by  the  view  of  Augusti,  Krahmer,  Ewald, 
and  others,  that  Obadiah  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
older  prophecy,  some,  as  Hofmann  ( Weissag.  u. 
Erf  ML,  i.  201),  Delitzsch,  and  Keil,  regard  it  as 
the  oldest  of  the  prophetical  books,  and  written 
before  Joel,  under  Joram,  between  889  and  884 
B.C. ;  others,  as  Jager,  Caspari,  and  Hengstenberg, 
refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  or  Uzziah ; 
and  others  still,  as  Aben  Ezra,  Luther,  Schnurrer, 
Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  Maurer,  etc.,  hold  the 
prophet  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
Hitzig  held  the  view  that  he  was  an  Egyptian 
Jew,  who  wrote,  312  B.C.,  in  view  of  a  campaign 
Antigonus  was  reported  to  have  undertaken 
against  Petra.  The  settlement  of  the  question 
depends  upon  whether  the  prophet  looks  upon 
the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  11)  as  a  thing 
of  the  past  or  the  future.  If  he  regarded  it  as  a 
thing  of  the  future,  he  may  have  had  the  occu- 
pation by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  view ;  but  it  is 
difficult,  on  this  supposition,  to  explain  verse  21. 
On  the  general  supposition  that  he  regarded  the 
occupation  of  the  city  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
reference  can  hardly  be  to  (1)  the  occupation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  prophet  speaks  in  a,  tone 
of  warning  (ver.  12  sqq.),  and  was  evidently  used 
by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  7-22) ;  nor  (2)  the  occupation 
under  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5  sq.),  for  it  was 
Syrians  and  Ephrai  mites  who  overran  Judah  on 
this  occasion;  nor  (3)  the  occupation  under  Ama- 
ziah  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv. 
13  sq.),  for  Obadiah  speaks  of  foreigners  as  the 
invaders  ;  but  (4)  the  occupation  in  Jehoram's 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17).  Joel  could  only 
have  had  this  event  in  mind  when  he  charged  the 
Philistines  and  Syrians  with  selling  the  Jewish 
captives  to  Edom,  and  Obadiah's  language  resem- 
bles Joel's  (comp.  Joel  iii.  19,  Obad.  10 ;  Joel  iii. 
3,  Obad.  18;  Joel  iii.  7,  14,  Obad.  15;  Joel  ii. 
32,  Obad.  17).  Joel  seems  to  have  prophesied 
under  Jehoash  (877-838  B.C.)  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Obadiah  prophesied  before  him,  but  not 
more  than  twenty  years  earlier.  Obadiah's  lan- 
guage also  favors  this  early  date  ;  for,  as  Umbreit 
has  said,  "  It  comes  as  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
It  is  hard  and  rude.  There  is  no  l'efinement  of 
expression,  no  ornament  and  figurative  description. 
It  is  as  if  the  prophet  had  hewn  his  prophecy  into 
the  rock  of  Selah." 

Lit. — Leusdex :  Obadias  ebraice  et  chaldaice, 
una  cum  Masora  magna  et  parva,  et  cum  triurn 
prosstanlissimorum  Rabbinorum,  scilicet  Schelomonis 
Jarcld,  Aben  Esrai,  el  D.  Kimchii  commentariis  ex- 
plicatus,  Ultraj.,  1657;  Pfeiffer  :  Com.  in  Obad., 
exhib.  versionem  latinam  et  examen  com.  Abarbanelis, 
Viteb.,  1666,  1670;  Schnurrer;  Diss.  Phil,  in 
Obad.,  Tubingen,  1787 ;  Venema  :  Lectiones  in 
Obad.  (edited  by  Lotze),  Utrecht,  1810 ;  Krah- 
mer :  Observv.  in  Obad.,  1833 ;  Caspari  :  D. 
Prophet  Obadja,  Leipzig,  1842  (important)  ;  De- 
litzsch :  Wann  weissagte  Obadja,  in  Rudelb.  u. 
Guericke's  Zeitschrift,  1851,  pp.  91  sqq.  [The 
Commentaries  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  Jerome,  Lu- 
ther, Kleinert,  in  Lange's  Commentary,  trans- 
lated, with  additions,  by  G.  R.  Bliss,  New  York, 
1875  ;  Prebendary  Meyrick,  in  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, London  and  N.Y.,  1876;  W.  Randolph: 
Analytical  Notes  on  Obadiah  and  Habakkuk,  Lond., 
1878;   also  Jager:    Ueber  d.  Zeitalter  Obadja 's, 
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Tiibing.,  1837.  For  further  literature,  see  Minor 
Prophets.]  nAgelsbach  (VOLCK). 

OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST,  The,  to  the  will  of 
the  Father,  is  represented  as  obedientia  activa  et 
passiva, —  active  in  his  doing,  and  passive  in  his 
suffering.  To  each  has  been  ascribed  a  separate 
value  in  relation  to  his  redemptive  work.  But 
the  distinction,  although  scriptural  in  idea,  is 
somewhat  artificial.  As  Van  Oosterzee  says, 
"  The  very  doing  of  the  Lord  was  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  suffering;  his  suffering,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  some  respects,  his  highest  form  of 
action.  His  obedience  is  as  the  coat  without 
seam,  which  may  not  be  rent,  and  either  avails 
wholly,  or  not  at  all,  for  him  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred."  Hence,  as  Charles  Hodge  says,  "  This 
distinction  is  not  so  presented  in  Scripture  as 
though  the  obedience  of  Christ  answered  one 
purpose,  and  his  sufferings  another  and  a  distinct 
purpose.  The  same  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  death 
or  sufferings  of  Christ  and  to  his  obedience,  be- 
cause both  are  forms  or  parts  of  his  obedience  or 
righteousness,  by  which  we  are  justified.  In  other 
words,  the  obedience  of  Christ  includes  all  he  did 
in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law."  See  Vax 
Oosterzee:  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  552;  Hodge: 
Systematic  Theology,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

OBER-AMMERGAU,  a  village  of  twelve  hun- 
dred inhabitants  in  Upper  Bavaria,  forty-six  miles 
south-west  of  Munich,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammer.  The  principal  industry  is  wood-carving. 
The  fame  of  the  village  is  due  entirely  to  the 
Passion  Play,  which  is  given  there  every  ten  years, 
in  discharge  of  a  vow  made  under  these  circum- 
stances :  — 

"  In  the  year  1633  there  raged  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ammerthal  ('  valley  of  the  Ammer ')  a  deadly 
plague,  which  threatened  to  depopulate  the  districts 
infected.  The  Air.merthalers  took  every  precaution 
to  protect  their  valley  from  the  dread  contagion,  but 
without  avail.  A  native  of  Ammerthal,  who  worked 
during  the  summer  in  Eschelohe  [an  infected  place] 
as  a  day-laborer,  evaded  the  quarantine,  and  entered 
the  vailey  by  a  secret  path,  in  order  to  celebrate 
among  his  family  an  annual  church  festival.  He 
carried  the  infection  with  him,  and  on  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival  he  was  a  corpse.  In  three 
weeks  eighty-four  of  the  small  community  were  car- 
ried off;  and  the  mourning  and  terrified  survivors, 
despairing  of  human  succor,  made  their  supplication 
to  God,  and  registered  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  he  heard 
their  cry,  and  removed  the  plague,  they  would  rep- 
resent every  ten  years,  '  for  thankful  remembrance 
and  edifying  contemplation,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.'  The  prayer  was  heard  ;  '  for  not  a  single 
person  died  of  the  plague  after  the  vow  was  made, 
though  many  were  infected  with  it.'  In  the  following 
year  the  first  fulfilment  of  the  vow  was  made,  and 
the  second  in  1644,  and  so  on  decennially  until  lt>74. 
It  was  then  thought  better  to  divide  the  representa- 
tions decennially.  Accordingly,  the  next  represen- 
tation was  in  1080;  and  it  has  been  acted  regularly 
every  ten  years  from  that  date  downwards  "  (MacColl, 
pp.  42,  4:5,  and  viii.). 

But  the  present  Passion  Play  is  very  different 
from  the  rude  performance  once  given.  Down 
to  1830  it  was  always  acted  in  the  churchyard. 
It  is  now  given  upon  a  stage,  in  a  building  built 
especially  for  it,  and  which  seats  forty-five  hun- 
dred. The  performance  is  introduced,  and  ac- 
companied at  intervals,  by  music,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  theatrical  repre- 
sentations in  existence.  Every  dweller  in  Ober- 
Ammergau  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  play ; 


and  the  preparatory  drilling  consumes  much  time 
in  the  years  next  preceding  the  decennial  perform- 
ance. The  credit  of  the  present  play  is  due  to 
Ottmar  Weis  (d.  1843),  a  monk  of  the  Ettal 
monastery  in  the  neighborhood,  and  subsequently 
pastor,  to  his  pupil  Anton  A.  Daisenberg,  and  to 
Rochus  Dedler  (b.  1779,  d.  1822),  who  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  schoolmaster  at 
Ober-Ammergau.  The  present  play  is  modelled 
upon  the  Greek  drama,  and  therefore  the  chorus 
is  an  integral  part  of  it.  It  comprehends  the 
events  of  our  Lord's  life  from  Palm  Sunday  to 
Easter.  The  text  is  mainly  scriptural ;  every 
word  attributed  to  our  Lord  or  to  his  disciples, 
friends,  and  foes,  during  the  week  referred  to, 
being  interwoven  in  the  text.  The  principal 
players  are  persons  of  local  consequence  and  of 
high  character;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
villagers  themselves  and  the  peasants  around 
regard  the  Passion  Play  as  a  solemn  religious 
rite.  It  is  therefore  fitly  introduced  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  administered 
to  the  players  and  to  the  majority  of  the  intending 
spectators  very  early  on  the  day  of  the  play.  The 
acting,  considering  the  limited  education  of  the 
players,  is  marvellously  realistic.  Of  late  years 
much  money  has  been  spent  upon  costumes,  scen- 
eries, and  stage  properties.  The  number  of  players 
is  said  to  be  about  six  hundred,  but  this  includes 
many  children.  The  tableaux  vivants,  which  are 
illustrations  of  the  historical  allusions  in  the 
chorus,  are  particularly  fine,  being  revelations 
respecting  the  possibilities  in  tableaux.  The  in- 
terest of  the  play  centres,  of  course,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ.  Shocking  as  the  bare  thought  of 
such  a  representation  is  to  the  reverent  mind,  the 
dignified  bearing  of  Joseph  Maier,  who  played 
the  part  in  1870-71  and  1880,  goes  far  to  reconcile 
the  spectator  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  given 
without  conscious  blasphemy.  The  play  was 
given  more  than  thirty  times  from  May  17  to 
Sept.  26,  for  many  weeks  three  times.  The  per- 
formances last  from  eight  to  five,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  has  been 
suffered  to  pursue  a  nearly  untroubled  course. 
Permission  to  give  it  has  to  be  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  who  has  always  readily  given 
it.  In  1780  it  was  the  only  passion  play  allowed 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  1810  it  triumphed  over  even 
ecclesiastical  opposition.  The  profits,  which  are 
of  course  very  large,  since  the  throng  of  visitors 
numbers  thousands,  are  religiously  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes  after  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum  to  the  players.  The  charges  of  admission 
are  very  moderate,  ranging  from  one  to  eight 
marken  (twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars).  Alto- 
gether the  Passion  Play  is  a  curious,  and  in  its 
way  a  unique,  relic  of  the  piety  of  the  middle  ages. 
Its  days  are  probably  numbered,  for  a  secular  spirit 
among  the  players  would  be  fatal  to  it,  and  de- 
stroy the  simple  piety  out  of  which  it  sprang. 
Those  who  have  seen  it  once  would  not  care  to 
see  it  in  any  other  place. 

In  New-York  City  two  attempts  have  been  made 
(1881  and  1882)  to  perform  a  passion  play,  in 
imitation  of  that  given  in  Ober-Ammergau;  but 
such  a  proceeding  was  severely  criticised  by  the 
reputable  press,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  finally  prohibited  by  the  mayor 
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of  the  city,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prejudicial 
to  good  morals  and  obnoxious  to  the  religious 
community. 

Lit.  —  The  text  of  the  Passion  Play  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  was  published  (in  London,  1871) 
as  part  of  a  volume  containing  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  the  place,  the  players,  and  the  play.  A 
good  description  of  the  play  is  given  by  Rev.  M. 
MacColl :  The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  Lon- 
don. 1880. 

OBERLIN,  Jean  Frederic,  the  pastor  and  Re- 
former of  the  Steinthal,  a  "  saint  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  "  (Hase) ;  was  b.  at  Strassburg,  Aug. 
31,  1740;  d.  at  Fonday  in  the  Steinthal,  after  a 
pastorate  of  sixty  years,  June  1,  1826.  After 
studying  at  the  gymnasium  and  university  of 
Strassburg,  he  gave  private  instruction  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Stein- 
thal in  1767.  The  Steinthal  (Ban-de-la- Roche)  is 
a  barren  tract  on  the  borders  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, whose  population  early  accepted  the  Refor- 
mation. Oberlin  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon 
his  work  among  this  poor  and  ignorant  people, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  elevating  their  condition 
with  an  unselfishness  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
He  was  a  man  of  imposing  and  military  bearing, 
iron  health,  much  will-power,  and  a  religious  de- 
votion bordering  sometimes  on  fanaticism.  He 
soon  married  Friiulein  Witter,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Strassburg  professors,  who  died  in  1783. 

Oberlin  was  active  in  promoting  both  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
built  schoolhouses  ;  introduced  improved  methods 
of  agriculture;  went  at  the  head  of  the  people 
with  spade  and  hoe  to  build  roads,  and  erect 
bridges ;  established  stores,  savings-banks,  and 
agricultural  associations  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes ;  induced  the  heads  of  factories  to  remove 
to  the  Steinthal,  etc.  Liberal  himself,  he  was 
very  successful  in  exciting  the  liberality  of  others 
for  his  enterprises,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
parish.  In  the  pulpit  and  as  a  pastor  his  influ- 
ence was  patriarchal.  His  sermons  were  distin- 
guished by  unbounded  sympathy  for  the  needs 
of  his  hearers,  and  simplicity.  Three  sabbaths 
he  preached  in  French,  the  fourth  in  German. 
Three-tenths  of  his  income  he  devoted  to  benevo- 
lent objects ;  and  sold  his  silver,  and  donated  it 
to  the  missionary  committee,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  interest  in  missions  at  Basel.  He  was 
tolerant  in  spirit,  a.nd  admitted  Catholics  to  the 
Lord's  Table.  He  shared  the  views  of  Lavater 
and  Jung-Stilling  about  eternity,  hung  up  a  map 
of  heaven  in  his  church,  had  much  confidence  in 
the  lot,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment. 

Oberlin  welcomed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
saw  in  it  the  little  stone  destined  to  break  the 
power  of  antichrist ;  that  is,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy.  The  national  festiyals  he  celebrated 
with  his  congregation  with  great  pomp.  He  de- 
clared himself  an  enemy  of  royalty,  and  recog- 
nized, without  any  limitations,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Oberlin's  church  was  closed  for  a 
time ;  but  he  preached  in  the  open  air,  and  cared 
generously  for  all  who  fled  to  the  Steinthal  for 
refuge.  His  merit  was  recognized.  On  the  16th 
Fructidor,  year  2,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks.  When  the  allied  armies  invaded 
Alsace,  his  name  secured  immunity  for  the  Stein- 


thal from  military  oppression;  and  in  1819  he 
received  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Celebrated  men  visited  him,  and  Lavater  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  him.  He  lies  buried 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church  at  Fonday,  but 
will  continue  to  be  remembered  in  the  Protestant 
Church  as  a  man  who  combined  humanitarian 
activity  with  mystical  piety,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  omnipotence  of  Christ's  love  at  a  time  when 
that  love  had  grown  cold  in  many  hearts.  He 
was  the  first  foreign  member  of  the  London  Bible 
Society,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  work. 
See  Lutteroth  :  Notice  sur  Oberlin,  Paris,  1826  ; 
Schubert  :  Ziige  aus.  d.  Leben  0.,  4th  ed.,  Niirn- 
berg,  1832  ;  Sarah  Atkins  :  Memoirs  of  Oberlin, 
London,  1849  ;  Stober  :  Vie  de  Oberlin,  Strass- 
burg, 1831 ;  Bodemann  Oberlin  nach  s.  Leben  u. 
Wirken,  Stuttgart,  1855,  3d  ed.,  1879;  Spach  : 
Oberlin,  Strassburg,  1868  ;  [Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler  :  Life  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  London, 
1882].  HACKENSCHMIDT. 

OBERLIN   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY  is   a 

department  of  Oberlin  College,  supported  partly 
from  the  general  fund,  and  partly  by  special  en- 
dowment. In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
college,  issued  in  1834,  a  theological  department 
is  spoken  of  as  a  hope  to  be  realized  ultimately. 
During  that  year  a  large  number  of  students  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  became 
dissatisfied,  because  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion refused  them  liberty  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  withdrew  in  a  body.  At  this  time 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  was  at  the  height  of  his 
influence  in  New- York  City,  and  had  just  with- 
drawn from  the  presbytery  to  be  installed  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church.  Arthur 
Tappan  proposed  to  Mr.  Finney  that  he  go  to  some 
point  in  Ohio,  and  take  charge  of  the  education 
of  these  students.  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  a  Presbyte- 
rian pastor  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Lane,  was  elected  president  of  Oberlin,  and 
Professor  John  Morgan  of  Lane  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  New-Testament  literature.  These  stu- 
dents agreed  to  go  to  Oberlin  if  President  Finney 
would  accept  the  chair  of  theology  there.  He 
accepted,  and  they  went.  The  Catalogue  of  1835 
reports  35  theological  students  on  the  ground ; 
in  1840  the  number  was  64;  in  1883,  44.  The 
number  of  alumni  in  1882  was  370. 

The  seminary  is  provided  with  a  commodious 
and  elegant  building,  containing  chapel,  lecture- 
rooms,  reference-library,  and  private  rooms  for 
seventy  students.  Members  of  every  denomina- 
tion are  welcome.  Applicants  for  admission  are 
expected  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian character,  and  of  such  scholarship  as  will 
enable  them  successfully  to  pursue  the  course. 
The  majority  of  the  students  have  always  been 
college  graduates.  The  Bible  is  studied  in  the 
original  languages. 

The  professors  are  not  compelled  to  sign  a 
creed,  but  are  elected  by  the  trustees  from  such 
as  are  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  evangelical 
faith,  and  with  the  traditional  interest  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution  in  the  active  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  of  moral  reforms.  Sofar 
the  professors  have  all  been  Congregationalists, 
and  the  theology  taught  has  been  New-School 
Calvinism  of  the  Edwardean  type.  ( See _  New- 
England  Theology.)     For  details  of  this  the- 
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ology,  see  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review,  1845-50; 
Oberlin  Evangelist,  1839-63 ;  Finney's  Systematic 
Theology,  London,  1851,  abridged,  Oberlin,  1878 ; 
Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  Revival  Lectures,  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons;  Mahan  on  The 
Will;  Fairchild's  Moral  Philosophy ;  Cowxes's 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible;  Wright's  Logic  of 
Christian  Evidences,  Studies  in  Science  and  Reli- 
gion, Relation  of  Death  to  Probation;  Morgan's 
Holiness  Acceptable  to  God,  and  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  articles  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by 
Wright  on  Infant  Baptism  (vol.  xxxi.  pp.  265 
sq.,  545  sq.)  and  on  Finney's  Theology  (vol.  xxxiii. 
pp.  381  sq.,  xxxiv.  pp.  708  sq.),  by  Morgan  on 
The  Atonement  (vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  632  sq.,  vol.  xxxv. 
pp.  114  sq.),  by  Fairchild  on  The  Nature  of  Sin 
(vol.  xxv.  pp.  30  sq.),  also  on  the  Doctrine  ofSanc- 
tif  cation,  in  Congregational  Quarterly,  April,  1876. 
Faculty  in  1883.  —  President  James  H.  Fair- 
child,  D.D.,  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy; 
Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.D.,  Church  History  and 
Positive  Institutions,  and  Lecturer  on  Modern 
History;  Rev.  John  Morgan,  D.D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  Literature  and  Biblical 
Theology;  Rev.  William  G.  Ballantine,  Old-Testa- 
ment Language  and  Literature;  Rev.  G.  Freder- 
ick Wright,  New-Testament  Language  and  Lite- 
rature; Rev.  Albert  H.  Currier,  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  Pastoral  Theology;  Rev.  William  B.  Cham- 
berlain, Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  and  Elocu- 
tion ;  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  Special  Lecturer  on 

Church  Polity.  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

OBERLIN  THEOLOGY.     See  Finney,  C.  G. 

OBLATION.     See  Offerings. 

OCCAM,  William  (Qulielmus  Occamus,  or 
Ochamus),  b.  about  1280,  in  the  village  of  Occam 
(Ockham,  or  Oksham),  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Eng. ;  d.  in  Munich,  April  10,  1347  (or  1349). 
As  the  principal  source  to  his  life  (the  pars  iii. 
tract.  8,  of  his  Dialogus  in  tres  partes  distinctus)  has 
perished,  many  details,  especially  of  his  earlier 
life,  are  very  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  to  have 
obtained  in  1300  the  archdeanery  of  Stowe  in 
Lincolnshire,  besides  other  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
which,  however,  he  resigned  on  entering  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans.  Shortly  after,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Duns  Scotus,  began 
to  teach  philosophy  and  theology  himself,  and  ac- 
quired the  surnames  of  Venerabilis  inceptor,  Doctor 
singularis  et  invincibilis,  Princeps  et  caput  nomina- 
lium.  As  the  reviVer  of  nominalism,  and  breaking 
completely  with  the  opposite  doctrine  of  realism, 
which  had  been  sole  ruler  in  philosophy  since  the 
days  of  Anselm  and  the  Victorines,  he  encoun- 
tered much  resistance.  In  1339  his  views  were 
even  forbidden  to  be.  taught  in  the  university  of 
Paris.  But  he  also  found  many  enthusiastic 
friends,  such  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  Jean  of  Jan- 
dun,  John  Buridan,  and  others.  At  what  time 
he  returned  to  England  is  not  known ;  but  in 
1322  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  there,  and  as 
such  he  became  implicated  in  controversies  much 
more  dangerous  than  those  his  philosophy  had 
caused.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  took  any  part 
in  the  quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boni- 
face VIII.  The  Disputatio  inter  clericum  et  militem 
is,  at  all  events,  not  by  him.  But  at  the  general 
Franciscan  convention  at  Perugia,  in  1322,  he, 
together  with  the  general,  Michael  of  Cesena,  and 
54-n 


the  brother,  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  vindicated, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  the  strict  view 
of  the  order,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  had 
never  held  property.  They  were  all  three  sum- 
moned to  Avignon ;  and,  as  they  would  not  yield, 
they  were  kept  in  prison  there  for  four  years 
(1324-28).  Finally,  a  formal  process  was  insti- 
tuted against  them ;  but  in  the  night  of  May  25, 
1328,  they  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  to  Italy, 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  emperor, 
Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  his  antipope,  Nicholas  V 
When  the  emperor,  in  1330,  was  compelled  to 
leave  Italy,  and  retired  to  Bavaria,  Occam  and 
his  fellow-sufferers  followed  him,  and  settled  in 
Munich.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
developing  a  most  astonishing  literary  activity, 
directly  attacking  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  he  became  more  and  more 
lonesome  (some  of  his  friends  died,  others  made 
their  peace  with  the  Pope),  and  lonesomeness 
finally  made  him  more  pliant.  He  made  overtures 
for  reconciliation,  and  they  were  eagerly  accepted; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  signed  the 
formula  of  recantation  demanded  by  the  Pope. 
See  Wadding  :  Ann.  Ord.  Min.,  Rome,  1650,  viii. 
2 ;  and  Jacobus  de  Marchia,  Dialogus  contra 
Fraticellos,  in  Baluze,  Miscell.,  who  denies  it. 

Occam  was  a  critic  by  nature.     From  a  criti- 
cism of  the  reigning  realism   in  philosophy,  he 
went  on  to  a  criticism  of  the  dogmatical  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  thence  to  the  criticism  of  the 
ecclesiastico-political  views   of  his   age ;    always 
free,  sharp,  consistent,  and  yet  pious,  orthodox 
to  stiffness,  ascetic  even  to  fanaticism ;    always 
clear  and  precise  in  his  fundamental  conceptions, 
but  lengthy  and  heavy  in  his  dialectical  exposi- 
tion ;  sometimes  flashing  like  lightning,  but  often 
obscure  on  account  of  abstruseness  and  subtlety. 
Of  his   philosophical  works,   which   have   great 
interest  for  the  history  of  mediaeval  philosophy, 
but  are  only  imperfectly  known,  the  principal  are, 
Expositio  aurea,  Bologna,  1496,  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  Porphyry  and  Aristotle,  and  contain- 
ing a  full  representation  of  his  logic  and  dialectics ; 
Summa  logices,  Paris,  1448,  Bologna,  1498,  Venice, 
1508,  Oxford,  1675;  Major  summa  logices,  Venice, 
1521,   etc.      From   his  philosophy  followed  his 
theology  as  a  natural  consequence.     The  reality 
of  the  universalia  he  denied  (ante  rem,  in  re,  post 
rem) ;  but,  when  the  thing  and  the  idea  are  not 
equally  real,  that   absolute  congruity  of  reason 
and   faith,  of   science   and  religion,  always  pre- 
supposed by  realism,  must  be  an  illusion.     From 
this  premise  Occam  subjected  the  dogmas  of  the 
church   to  a  most  scorching  criticism ;_   not,  by 
any  means,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  them, 
or  weakening  their  influence,  but  simply  in  order 
to  show  that  the  two  spheres— that  of  experience 
and  that  of  authority— are  so  absolutely  different, 
that  the  principles  by  which  the  one  is  ruled  are 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other.     His  principal 
theological  works  are,  Quastiones  earumque  decis- 
ions, Lyons,  1483,  and  often;   Quodlibeta  septem, 
Paris,  1487,  Strassburg,  1491 ;  Centilogium,  Lyons. 
1494,  a  collection  of  piquant  examples  rather  than 
abstract  problems;  De  sacramento  altan.%  Strass- 
burg, 1491,  Venice,  1516,  etc.      But   by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and,  in  historical  respect,  also 
the  most  important,  group  of  his  writings  is  the 
ecclesiastico-political,  called  forth  by  the  contro- 
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versy  between  the  Franciscan  order  and  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  the  contest  between  the  emperor,  Lewis 
the  Bavarian,  and  the  popes  John  XXII. ,  Bene- 
dict XII.,  and  Clement  VI.  The  maxim  resulting 
from  his  theological  criticism,  that,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  highest,  the  absolute  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Bible,  led  him  to  a  crushing  criti- 
cism of  the  manifold  pretensions,  dogmatical  and 
political,  made  by  the  Pope.  As  above  mentioned, 
the  Dispu/atio  inter  clericum  el  militem  is  not  by 
him.  Of  undoubted  genuineness  are,  Opus  nona- 
ginta  dierum,  written  in  ninety  days,  between  1330 
and  1332,  against  the  decision  of  John  XXII.  in 
the  property  question,  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  third  part  of  his  Dkdogus,  first  printed 
at  Lyons,  1495  ;  Tract atus  de  dogmatibus  Johannis 
XXII.,  written  in  1333-34,  against  a  sermon  of 
the  Pope  on  the  state  of  the  departed  souls  before 
the  resurrection,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
second  part  of  his  Dialogus  ,  Compendium  errorum 
Joannis  XXII.,  Paris,  1476,  Lyons,  1495,  written 
between  1335  and  1338,  after  the  death  of  the 
Pope;  Epistola  defensoria,  Venice,  1513;  Decisiones 
octo  qucestionum,  written  after  1339,  first  printed 
at  Lyons,  1496,  and  answering  the  questions, 
whether  the  highest  spiritual  and  the  highest  secu- 
lar power  can  be  united  in  one  person,  whether 
the  secular  power  has  its  origin  directly  from  God, 
whether  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
also  in  secular  matters,  etc. ;  Dialogus  in  tres  partes 
distinctus,  his  chief  work  in  this  line,  written 
probably  in  1342-43,  first  printed  in  Paris,  1476, 
2  vols,  fob,  but  not  complete;  De  jurisdictione 
imperatoris  in  causis  matrimonialibus  De  electione 
Caroli,  etc.  A  collected  critical  edition  of  Occam's 
works  does  not  exist  (several  of  them  are  still  in 
manuscript) ;  nor  has  there  been  written  any 
satisfactory  monograph  on  his  life  and  doctrines, 
though  the  latter  exercised  so  decisive  an  influ- 
ence in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
on  Luther.  WA6ENMANS. 

OCCASIONALISM.     See  Malebeasche. 

OCCUM,  Sampson,  converted  Indian,  and  Pres- 
byterian missionary  among  the  Indians ;  b.  at 
Mohegan,  New-London  County,  Conn.,  about 
1723 ;  d.  at  New  Stockbridge,  N.Y.,  July  14,  1792. 
He  was  converted  in  1739-40 ;  ordained  Aug.  29, 
1759,  by  the  Suffolk  Presbytery,  Long  Island, 
having  previously  for  many  years  taught  school 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  the  first  Indian 
minister  to  visit  in  England,  which  he  did  in 
1766  to  raise  money  for  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
charity  school.  His  labors  as  missionary  were 
principally  in  New- York  State.  His  account  of 
the  Montauk  Indians  is  in  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society's  Collections,  1st  ser.  x.  106. 

OCHINO,  Bernardino,  one  of  the  Italian  Re- 
formers ;  b.  in  Siena,  1487 ;  d.  at  Schlackau, 
Mahren,  1565.  His  classical  education  was  very 
imperfect,  so  that  he  knew  no  Hebrew  and  little 
Greek.  He  entered  the  strictest  order  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  in  1534  joined  the  still  stricter 
order  of  the  Capuchins.  He  became  an  earnest 
preacher,  and  his  eloquence  won  for  him  a  very 
extensive  reputation.  In  1536  he  preached  the 
Lenten  sermons  at  Naples;  and  Charles  V.,  who 
heard  them,  said,  "This  man  could  move  the 
stones  themselves."  In  this  city  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Spanish  mystic,  Juan  Valdez,  and 
formed  the  friendship  of    Peter  Martyr.      His 


preaching  in  Venice  and  other  cities  was  attended 
by  such  large  crowds,  that  the  churches  could  not 
hold  the  people.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  him. 
Paul  III.  chose  him  for  his  confessor,  and  in  1538 
the  Capuchins  at  Florence  elected  him  general  of 
their  order.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  in  Naples, 
where  he  preached  iii  1540,  —  laying  emphasis 
upon  justification,  and  ignoring  indulgences,  pur- 
gatory, etc., —  but  was,  notwithstanding,  chosen 
a  second  time  general  of  the  Capuchins  in  1541. 
Venice  now  became  the  scene  of  his  labors ;  and 
it  was  probably  here  that  he  wrote  his  Dialogi  VII. 
sacri,  dove  si  contiene,  nel  primo  deW  inamorarsi  di 
dio,  etc.  (1542).  He  was  cited  to  appear  in  Rome, 
and  started  on  the  journey  to  obey  the  summons, 
but  at  Florence  was  induced  by  Peter  Martyr, 
who  was  himself  about  to  leave  Italy,  to  flee  the 
country.  Hurrying  to  Ferrara,  he  received  letters 
from  the  Duchess  Renata,  and  speedily  left  the 
country,  arriving  at  Geneva  in  October,  1542. 
He  here  preached  to  the  Italian  fugitives.  His 
life  was  severe  and  pure,  and  won  from  Calvin 
(letter  to  Farel,  October,  1543)  the  praise  that 
Ochino  was  a  "great  man  in  every  respect."  Not 
forgetting  Italy,  he  published  in  this  city  six 
volumes  of  Italian  sermons  (Prediche,  1542-44, 
2d  ed.,  Basel,  1562).  Twenty-five  of  these  were 
published  in  an  English  translation  at  Ipswich, 
1548.  These  sermons  are  simple,  pungent,  and 
evangelical. 

In  1545  Ochino  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he 
ministered  to  the  Italian  congregation.  In  1547 
the  emperor  demanded  that  he  should  be  deliv- 
ered up ;  but,  with  the  connivance  of  the  authori- 
ties, he  escaped  to  Strassburg,  where  he  met  Peter 
Martyr,  and  started  with  him  for  England.  He 
became  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Italian 
refugees  in  London.  A  work  appeared  under  his 
name  in  London,  1549,  with  the  title,  A  trajedy 
or  dialogue  of  the  unjust  usurped  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  At  the  accession  of  Mary,  he 
fled  to  Geneva,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  public  utterances  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  execution  of  Servetus. 
He  went  to  Zurich.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  —  Sin- 
cerm  doctrinos  de  cozna  Domini  defensio  contra  libros 
tres  J.  Westphali,  Zurich,  1556,  and  Disputa  in- 
torno  alia  presenza  del  corpo  di  Giesu  Crisio  nel 
Sacramento  della  cena,  Basel,  1561.  He  advocated 
the  Calvinistic  view,  but  his  views  were  beginning 
to  assume  a  Socinian  tinge.  His  catechism  (II 
Catechismo,  overo  institutione  Christiana,  Basel,  1561) 
contains  many  speculations  ill  fitting  a  book  of 
its  character ;  but  in  his  30  Dialogi  in  duos  libros 
divisi,  quorum  primus  est  de  Messia,  secundus  est, 
cum  de  rebus  variis,  turn  potissimum  de  Trinitate 
(Basel,  1563)  different  doctrines  about  Christ's 
person  and  work,  and  the  Trinity,  were  treated 
in  the  style  of  a  dialogue,  and  many  doubts  thrown 
out  in  regard  to  Christ's  satisfaction  and  the 
Trinity.  He  also  treated  the  subject  of  marriage 
in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  favoring 
polygamy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  denied  any 
of  the  truths  of  Christian  theology  or  ethics,  but 
he  had  evidently  fallen  into  a  doubting  condition 
of  mind.  This  work  was  the  occasion  of  Ochino's 
banishment  from  Zurich.  Long  before,  Calvin 
had  conceived  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy.  He 
went  to  Niirnberg,  then  to  Cracow,  but  fell  under 
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the  decree  (Aug.  6, 1564)  banishing  all  foreigners 
who  were  not  Catholics  from  Poland,  and  died  on 
his  return  to  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  splen- 
did gifts,  but  died  a  victim  of  the  intolerance  of 
the  day  and  his  own  brooding.  Later  writers, 
Zanchi  (De  tribus  Elohim,  Neustadt,  1589)  and 
Sandius  (Bibl.  Antilrinitar  ),  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  chief  founders  of  the  antitrinitarian  school. 
Beza  refuted  his  discussion  of  polygamy  in  his 
Traclatus  de  polygamia  appended  to  his  De  repu- 
cliis  (Geneva,  1567). 

Among  Ochino's  works  not  already  mentioned 
are  Apologi  nelli  quail  si  scuorpano  gli  abusi,  etc., 
Geneva,  1544 ;  an  Italian  exposition  of  Romans 
(Geneva,  1545)  and  Galatians  (Augsburg,  1546). 
For  his  life,  see  Bayle  :  Dlctlonn.ai.re ;  Struve  : 
De   vita  .  B.    Ochini,   in   the    Observat.   select. 

Halens.,  iv.  409  sqq.,  v.  1  sqq. ;  Buchsenschutz  : 
Vie  et  e'crits  d.  B.O.,  Strassburg,  1871 ;  Beneath  : 
B.  Ochlno  von  Siena,  Leipzig,  1875,  [Eng.  trans., 
New  York,  1877 ;  and  McCrie  :  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy'].  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OCTAVE,  a  term  belonging  to  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  denotes  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  Christian  festivals  —  Easter, 
Pentecost,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany  —  during 
eight  consecutive  days,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  the  first  and  the  last.  The  missal  prescribes 
a  special  prayer  for  each  day,  and  for  the  last  a 
special  service.  The  arrangement  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  celebration  of  Easter 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  English 
Church  has  retained  the  arrangement  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  the  "  preface  "  proper  to  Christmas  Day, 
Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  and  AVhitsunday,  for 
the  seven  days  immediately  following  them. 

ODENHEIMER,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  b.  at 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  11, 1817  ;  d.  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Aug.  14,  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1835;  took  holy  orders;  was 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  1840;  and  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  Oct. 
13,  1859.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  The 
Origin  and  Compilation  of  the  Prayer-Book,  New 
York,  1841;  Essay  on  Canon  Law,  1847;  Jerusalem 
and  its  Vicinity,  Philadelphia,  1855.  See  Sermons, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir  edited  by  his  Wife, 
New  York,  1881. 

ODILO,  St.,  fifth  abbot  of  Clugny  ;  b.  in 
Auvergne,  962 ;  d.  at  Louvigny,  Jan.  1,  1049 ; 
ruled  his  monastery  with  such  a  success  that  even 
bishops  are  said  to  have  resigned  their  sees  in 
order  to  become  monks  at  Clugny.  He  wrote  a 
life  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Moieul,  and  also  one 
of  St.  Adelhaid,  the  wife  of  Otho  I.,  found  in 
Bibliotheca  Cluniensis.  His  own  life  was  written 
by  Jotsald,  in  Act.  Sanct.  Jan.  2. 

ODO,  St.,  second  abbot  of  Clugny  ;  b.  in 
Maine,  879 ;  d.  at  Tours,  943 ;  carried  through 
the  severest  rules  in  all  the  monasteries  connected 
with  Clugny,  but  contributed  thereby  immensely 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  institutions.  He  wrote, 
besides  some  sermons,  Tractatus  de  reversione  B. 
Martini,  and  Collationes  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  found  in  Biblioth.  Cluniensis  and  Bibl. 
Max.  Pair.  (Lyons),  xvii.,  together  with  his  own 
life,  written  by  Jean  i.e  Moine.  His  works  were 
published  alsobyMiGNE:  Patrol.  Lat.,  torn.  133, 
reprinted,  Paris,  1881. 

CECOLAMPADIUS,     John,   the    distinguished 


Reformer  of  Basel,  whose  real  name  was  Hussgen 
(Heussgen)  ;  was  b.  1482,  in  Weinsberg,  a  town 
in  the  present  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  ;  d.  Nov. 
24, 1531,  at  Basel.  There  are  several  illustrations 
in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Lord 
delights  to  send  out  his  disciples  in  pairs  when  he 
has  a  great  work  to  accomplish.  Luther  stood 
side  by  side  with  Melanchthon,  Calvin  with  Beza, 
and  GEcolampadius  with  Zwingli;  and,  although 
the  last  two  belonged  to  different  churches,  they 
were  intimately  associated  together  as  friends, 
and  participants  in  a  common  work.  The  life  of 
CEcolampadius  falls  into  two  periods,  —  his  devel- 
opment into  the  Reformer  (1482-1522),  his  reform- 
atory activity  (1523-31). 

His  parents  were  people  of  means ;  his  mother, 
a  pious  and  benevolent  woman.  After  studying 
at  Heilbronn,  he  followed  his  father's  wishes,  and 
went  to  Bologna  to  study  law.  The  merchant  to 
whom  his  money  was  confided  misappropriated 
it ;  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  he  returned 
home,  determining  to  exchange  the  law  for  the- 
ology. In  1499  he  entered  the  university  of  Hei- 
delberg ;  and,  although  he  rather  avoided  the 
Scholastic  theology,  he  studied  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  especially  Gerson  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
In  1503  he  received  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  elector  Philip  tutor  to  his 
younger  sons.  Discontented  at  the  electoral  court, 
lie  returned  to  Weinsberg,  where  his  parents,  fol- 
lowing a  prevalent  custom,  established  an  eccle- 
siastical position  for  him  out  of  their  own  means. 
It  was  while  occupying  this  place  that  he  deliv- 
ered his  sermons  on  the  seven  words  of  the  cross, 
which  were  published  in  1512  at  Freiburg.  An 
eager  desire  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
ancient  languages  induced  him  in  1512  to  go  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  formd  the  friendship  of 
Melanchthon,  and  from  there  to  Stuttgart,  where 
he  continued  the  study  of  Greek  with  Reuchlin. 
He  was  in  Heidelberg  again  in  1514  or  1515, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  with  a  baptized 
Spanish  Jew,  Matthew  Adriani.  Enriched  with 
knowledge,  he  returned  to  Weinsberg,  but  was 
soon,  at  Capito's  suggestion,  called  to  Basel  as 
cathedral  preacher.  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  carried 
a  letter  of  introduction,  received  him  cordially, 
and  employed  him  to  distinguish  the  quotations 
from  the  LXX.,  and  those  from  the  Hebrew  in 
the  New  Testament  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  (See  preface  to  the  third  edi- 
tion, 1521.)  He  returned  again  in  the  mean 
time  to  Weinsberg,  where  he  employed  some  of 
his  solitude  in  comparing  Jerome's  version  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  correspondence  with  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  especially  Erasmus.  In  a  work 
published  in  1518  (De  risu  paschali)  he  condemned 
the  custom,  then  prevalent,  of  amusing  the  hear- 
ers from  the  pulpit  on  Easter  with  all  kinds  of 
jokes.  "Urged  by  Erasmus,  he  went  back  to  Basel. 
Reuchlin  mentions  this  fact  in  a  letter  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  (May  7,  1518),  and  says  he  had 
intended  to  recommend  him  for  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship at  Wittenberg.  In  1520  his  Greek 
fframmar  (Grcecce  litteralurce  dragmata)  appeared. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  received  the  doctor  s 
desree  (1518),  and  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  in 
the  principal  church  of  Augsburg.  It  was  well 
that  he  was  to  be  separated  from  Erasmus  lor  a 
time.   He  arrived  in  Augsburg  soon  after  Luther  s 
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appearance  there  before  the  cardinal  legate,  Caje- 
tan ;  and  he  at  once  took  sides  with  the  bold  monk 
whose  career  he  had  been  following  with  deep 
interest.  In  his  work  Canonici  indocti,  which  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  1519,  he  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone,  emphasized 
the  good  work  Luther  had  done,  and  rebuked 
Eck's  presumption  and  pride. 

On  April  23,  1520,  CEcolampadius  surprised  all 
his  friends  by  entering  the  convent  of  Altenm ta- 
ster, near  Augsburg.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  this 
course  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  which  unfortunately 
has  been  lost.  But  he  was  not  contented  in  the  con- 
vent. In  1520,  shortly  after  Dr.Eck's  return  from 
Rome  with  the  bull  excommunicating  Luther,  he 
passed  a  very  favorable  judgment  upon  Luther, 
in  the  course  of  which  occur  the  words,  "  Luther 
stands  nearer  the  truth  of  the  gospel  than  his 
adversaries."  etc.  This  judgment,  which  Capito 
published,  appeared  first  in  Latin,  then  in  Ger- 
man. Other  favorable  judgments  of  Luther  ap- 
peared in  the  Latin  edition,  as  that  of  Erasmus. 
Of  more  importance  were  two  sermons  published 
by  Kratander  in  Basel  (1521);  the  one  denoun- 
cing the  doctrine  that  divine  honors  are  to  be  paid 
to  Mary,  the  other  denying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  It  was,  however,  his  work  on 
the  confessional  which  excited  most  attention 
(Luther  to  Melanchthon,  July  13,  1521).  He  does 
not  give  it  up  entirely,  but  points  out  its  abuses, 
and  denies  that  Christ  meant  all  special  sins  to 
be  confessed  to  a  priest.  Luther,  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin  (June  10,  1521),  thus  expresses  his  es- 
teem for  CEcolampadius :  "  I  am  surprised  at  his 
spirit,  not  because  he  fell  upon  the  same  theme 
that  I  did,  but  because  he  has  shown  himself  so 
liberal,  prudent,  and  Christian.  God  grant  him 
growth ! " 

CEcolampadius  left  the  convent  in  February, 
1522,  and  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there  to 
Ebernburg,  near  Creuznach,  the  refuge  of  several 
men  of  the  new  opinions,  having  refused  in  the 
mean  time  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  which  was  offered  on  the  condition  of 
his  renouncing  his  Lutheran  opinions,  and  receiv- 
ing a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  At  Ebern- 
burg he  acted  as  chaplain.  On  Nov.  16,  1522,  he 
arrived  in  Basel,  where  he  was  probably  invited 
by  the  printer  Kratander,  in  the  name  of  the 
friends  of  the  gospel.  Here  the  second  period  of 
his  life  begins. 

The  first  and  principal  thing  for  us  to  notice 
at  this  point  is  the  activity  which  CEcolampadius 
developed  in  Basel.  This  city  was  at  this  time 
the  most  important  intellectual  centre  in  Switzer- 
land, the  seat  of  its  only  university  (founded 
1460),  and  the  residence  of  its  most  extensive 
printers.  Here  Erasmus  lived,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  learned  men,  to  which  Bishop  von  Utten- 
heim  belonged.  This  all,  however,  shows  that 
the  Roman-Catholic  cause  was  nowhere  so  well 
represented  in  Switzerland  as  here,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  the  defender  of  the  traditional  faith 
and  church  fabric.  The  Reformation  had  made 
some  progress  among  the  citizens,  and  it  was  a 
thing  of  great  importance  that  such  a  man  as 
CEcolampadius  was  called  to  the  city  at  this  junc- 
ture. In  1522  he  opened  a  correspondence  and 
his  friendship  with  Zwingli.  He  began  preaching 
as  vicar  at  St.  Martin's,  and  in  1523  was  appointed 


by  the  city  council  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
at  the  university;  the  university  authorities, 
however,  refusing  to  recognize  the  appointment. 
CEcolampadius  took  up  Isaiah,  and  found  occasion 
in  his  lectures  to  condemn  the  prevalent  ecclesias- 
tical abuses.  These  lectures  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  greatly  displeased  Erasmus. 
Aroused  by  his  Catholic  opponents,  he  went 
further,  and  appointed  a  public  disputation  for 
Aug.  30,  1523,  which  took  place  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  university,  and  in  which  CEcolam- 
padius was  so  successful,  that  Erasmus  wrote  to 
Zurich,  "  CEcolampadius  has  the  upper  hand 
among  us."  In  1524  Farel  arrived  at  Basel; 
and,  by  appointment  of  the  city  council,  a  public 
disputation  was  held  at  the  close  of  February, 
CEcolampadius  translating  into  German  Farel's 
address.  CEcolampadius  continued  to  preach. 
Some  of  his  sermons  were  published,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  on  1  John  (Latin,  1524,  2d 
ed.,  1525).  In  1525  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
St.  Martin's,  with  the  permission  of  introducing 
changes,  on  condition  of  their  first  being  ap- 
proved by  the  council.  The  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  progressing,  but  it  had  by  no  means 
won  the  victory.  A  publication  criticising  Karl- 
stadt's  writings  was  condemned  by  the  city  coun- 
cil (October,  1525),  and  Kratander  forbidden  to 
publish  any  more  of  the  Reformer's  works.  He 
became  entangled  with  the  Anabaptists,  but  strove 
to  distinguish  his  opinions  from  theirs.  In  the 
disputation  at  Baden,  although  CEcolampadius 
showed  his  superiority  to  Eck,  Zwingli  and  all 
his  followers  were  declared  heretics.  But  the 
Reformation  in  Basel  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
crushed  by  such  measures.  In  1527  the  city 
council  summoned  Marius,  a  cathedral  preacher, 
and  CEcolampadius,  to  present  the  opposite  views 
concerning  the  mass.  The  former's  defence  was 
considered  weak,  even  by  the  Catholic  party. 
The  Reformer's  tract  is  a  model  of  good  arrange- 
ment, clear,  pungent,  and  scholarly  treatment. 
The  council  did  not  dare  to  decide  between  them. 
Both  appeared  in  print.  At  this  time  (January, 
152y),  CEcolampadius  and  Zwingli  were  invited 
to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  disputation  at 
Bern,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Ref- 
ormation by  that  canton.  This  example  had  an 
influence  upon  Basel,  which  became  more  defi- 
nitely divided  into  two  camps.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  fate  of  the  mass  by  a  public 
disputation  in  the  spring  of  1529,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  rite  was  to  be  celebrated  in  only 
three  churches.  CEcolampadius  was  satisfied  with 
this  compromise ;  but  an  imprudent  disregard  of 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  party  so  aroused 
the  citizens,  that  they  called  upon  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  city  council  to  resign.  The  coun- 
cil was  finally  forced  to  grant  the  demand.  CEco- 
lampadius was  made  superintendent  (anlistes)  of 
the  Reformed  churches  of  the  city  and  canton, 
and  appointed  chief  pastor  at  the  cathedral.  The 
Anabaptists,  who  had  a  following  in  the  city, 
claimed  the  Reformer  for  their  views.  In  order 
to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  fallacy,  he  held  a 
disputation  with  some  of  them,  in  the  pastoral 
residence  of  St.  Martin's  (1525).  CEcolampadius 
undoubtedly  went  too  far  on  this  occasion  in  his 
utterances  about  infant  baptism,  but  he  wrote 
against  the  Anabaptists.     He  also  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment, differing  from  his  friend  Zwingli  herein, 
that  he  advocated  the  principle  of  keeping  the 
Church  and  State  separate.  He  was  opposed  to 
confiding  the  interests  of  the  former  wholly  to 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  measure  creating  a  synod  which  held  two 
meetings  annually. 

The  views  of  CEcolampadius  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  cannot  be  commended  in  every  respect. 
In  his  work  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  among  the  Fathers  (De  genu- 
ina  verborum  Domini :  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  juxta 
vetustissimos  aulhores  expositione  liber),  he  urges 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  the  arguments  against 
the  literal  interpretation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
metaphor  contained  in  the  word  "  body  "  (corpus). 
But,  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  errors  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  interpretation,  he  unfortunately 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  believers  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  more  for  the  sake  of  others 
than  for  their  own ;  so  that  the  sacrament  was 
turned  into  an  object-lesson.  Still,  he  was  not 
able  to  deny  the  great  importance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  sacrament,  and,  at  the  close,  says  that 
God  accomplishes  through  the  sacraments  nearly 
all  that  he  otherwise  accomplishes  through  the 
Word.  He  saw  to  it,  that  in  Basel  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  much  more  frequently 
than  in  any  of  the  other  Reformed  churches,  or 
alternately  every  Sunday,  in  four  churches.  When 
the  unionistic  measures  of  Bucer  were  being  dis- 
cussed, he  emphatically  declared  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  received  and  participated 
in  in  a  spiritual  way ;  and,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  aspect  was  not  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  the  debate  with  Luther,  it  was 
nevertheless  represented. 

In  an  answer  to  the  Syngramma,  subscribed 
(Oct.  21,  1525)  by  fourteen  Suabian  theologians, 
CEcolampadius  made  some  imprudent  statements 
concerning  the  inner  Word,  but  did  not  depreciate 
the  written  Word.  Against  Luther's  Preface  to 
the  Syngramma  he  wrote  an  answer,  Billige  Antwort 
auf  Dr.  M.  Luther's  Bericht  d.  Sacraments  halben. 
Luther  replied ;  and  CEcolampadius  wrote  another 
answer,  Das  der  Missverstand  Dr.  M.  Luther's 
auf  d.  ewig  bestdndigen  Worte,  etc.,  1527  In  the 
first  of  these  two  works,  he  opposes  to  Luther's 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church.  He  also  wrote  a  reply  to  Luther's  first 
confession  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (15ft),  and  it  is 
well  known  that  his  demeanor  in  this  discussion 
was  far  more  dignified  than  Luther's.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  conference  at  Marburg.  (See 
Marbukg.)  About  the  same  time  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  Ref- 
ormation into  some  towns  of  Southern  Germany, 
as  Ulm.  It  was  due  largely  to  him  that  the 
Waldenses  finally  broke  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  opinion  was  likewise  solicited  by  Henry  VIII., 
on  his  divorce,  and  was  given,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, in  its  favor.  At  Zwingli's  death  he  defended 
and  praised  his  friend.  The  clergy  called  him 
to  Zurich  to  take  Zwingli's  place,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  married  in  1828,  and  left  three  chil- 
dren. His  widow  married  Capito,  and,  later, 
Bucer. 

CEcolampadius  was  not  as  original  and  able  a 


theologian  as  Zwingli  and  others ;  but  he  held  an 
independent  position  over  against  Zwingli,  as  is 
clear  from  his  views  on  predestination.  He  did 
not  enter  into  Zwingli's,  Luther's,  and  Calvin's 
minute  analysis  of  this  doctrine.  His  views  were 
well  expressed  in  his  reply  to  the  Waldensian, 
Morel  (1520),  "Our  salvation  is  of  God;  our  per- 
dition, of  ourselves  "  (salus  nostra  ex  Deo,  perditio 
nostra  ex  nobis).  He  was  moderate  and  irenic  in 
his  spirit.  His  earlier  views  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per gave  way  to  sounder  views,  which  regarded 
it  as  a  means  of  grace  for  the  Christian  life.  If 
some  accused  him  of  depreciating  the  written 
Word,  the  best  answer  will  be  found  in  his  ex- 
tensive works  on  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  collected  edition  of 
his  works  has  ever  appeared.  My  biography  gives 
a  list  of  his  writings.  See  Hess  :  Lebensgesch. 
Dr.  J.  Oekolampads,  Zurich,  1791 ;  Herzog  :  D. 
Leben  Oekolampads  u.  d.  Reformation  d.  Kirche  zu 
Basel,  Basel,  1843,  2  vols. ;  Hagenbach  :  Oeko- 
lampads Leben  u.  ausgewahlte  Schriften,  Elberfeld, 
1859.  HERZOG. 

OECUMENICAL  COUNCILS  are,  as  indicated 
by  the  name  (from  oinovfiivTi,  the  orbis  Romanus,  the 
"  empire  "),  distinguished  from  merely  provincial 
councils,  or  diocesan  synods,  by  being  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  church.  They  were  convened 
by  the  emperor.  At  the  convocation  of  the  first 
two  oecumenical  councils,  no  regard  whatever  was 
paid  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  his  influence  on 
the  matter  does  not  become  visible  until  the  con- 
vocation of  the  fourth.  They  were,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  general  conduct  of  their  business  was  con- 
cerned, controlled  by  the  emperor  or  his  represen- 
tative. The  second  and  the  fifth  oecumenical 
councils,  at  which  the  emperor  was  not  represent- 
ed, were  presided  over,  not  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  though 
in  these,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  the  papal 
legates  were  treated  with  great  respect.  They 
were  finally  confirmed  by  the  emperor;  that  is, 
their  resolutions  or  canons  became  imperial  laws 
by  receiving  his  signature :  of  a  papal  confirm- 
ation nothing  is  heard  until  after  the  fourth 
oecumenical  council.  There  are,  in  this  sense  of 
the  words,  seven  oecumenical  councils  recognized 
both  by  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches, 
besides  three  councils  whose  claim  of  being  oecu- 
menical is  contested  either  by  the  Eastern  or  by 
the  Western  Church.  These  seven  councils  were 
all  Greek.  Their  business  was  transacted,  and 
their  canons  confirmed,  in  the  Greek  language ; 
and  the  persons  attending  them  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Greeks.  The  Latin  Church  was 
represented  only  by  the  papal  legates  and  three 
or  four  bishops.  They  were  the  first  and  second 
councils  of  Nicsea  (325  and  787),  the  first,  second, 
and  third  councils  of  Constantinople  (3*1,  oo3, 
and  681),  the  council  of  Ephesus  (431),  and  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  three  contest- 
ed councils  are  those  of  Sardica  (344),  the  Trullan 
Council  (Quinisextum)  (692),  and  the  fourth  council 
of  Constantinople  (869).  After  the  complete  sepa- 
ration, however,  between  the  Eastern  and  T\  est- 
ern  churches,  and  the  perfect  development  of  the 
Papacy,  the  idea  of  an  oecumenical  council  re- 
ceived quite  a  different  definition.  The  pope 
took  the  place  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  alone 
had  the  right  to  convene  a  council,  to  preside  over 
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it,  and  to  confirm  its  resolutions.  (Ecumenical 
councils  of  this  kind,  representing  only  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic Church,  are  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  councils  of  the  Lateran  (1123, 
1139,  1179,  1215,  1512-18),  the  first  and  second 
councils  of  Lyons  (1245  and  1274),  the  councils  of 
Vienne  (1311),  Constance  (1414-18),  Basel  (1431- 
39),  Trent  (1545-63),  and  the  Vatican  (1869-70). 
Contested  are  the  councils  of  Vienne,  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, Basle,  and  Lateran  V  See  the  general 
article  on  Councils,  the  special  articles  on  the 
more  prominent  councils,  and  Hefele  :  Concilien- 
geschichte,  i.  (2d  ed.,  1S73). 

OEHLER,  Gustav  Friedrich  (later  von  Oehler, 
by  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  AViirtem- 
berg  crown),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Old- 
Testament  theologians  and  influential  teachers  of 
the  century;  b.  June  10,  1812,  at  Ebingen,  AViir- 
temberg;  d.  Feb.  19,  1872,  at  Tubingen.  His 
mother,  who  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
left  upon  his  heart  an  indelible  religious  impres- 
sion. He  was  remarkably  precocious ;  and  in 
his  ninth  year  was  not  only  studying  four  other 
languages,  but  pursuing  the  study  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  under  the  tuition  of  an  aged  pastor  in 
the  vicinity.  His  university  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  Tiibingen,  where  he  came  more  particu- 
larly under  the  influence  of  Schmid  and  Steudel, 
and  was  confirmed,  especially  by  the  former's 
lectures  on  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  his  strong  and  positive  faith.  In  1834  he 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  missionary 
institute  at  Basel,  and  frequently  occupied  pulpits 
in  the  city  and  neighboring  towns.  Leaving  this 
position  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Steudel  and  Schmid  (who  were  anxious 
he  should  pursue  an  academical  career),  he  spent 
a  summer  term  —  under  the  Orientalists  Bopp, 
Petermann,  and  Schott  —  in  Berlin,  and  in  1837 
went  to  Tubingen  as  repetent.  During  this  peri- 
od he  edited,  by  request  of  the  family,  Steudel's 
theological  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  Berlin, 
1840.  His  hopes  of  being  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  this  time  were  blasted 
by  the  call  of  Ewald  in  1839.  The  transition  of 
Dorner  to  Kiel  again  awakened  expectations  in 
his  mind,  which  were  again  blasted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Baur,  who  disliked  his  pietism.  In 
1840  he  was  made  professor  at  the  seminary,  and 
pastor  in  Schonthal.  Here  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Professor  Steudel,  who  survived 
him,  and  published  in  1845  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Prolegomena 
zur  Theologie  d.  A.  T.  The  same  year  he  re- 
ceived calls  to  Marburg  and  Breslau,  and,  accept- 
ing the  latter,  gradually  won  the  confidence  and 
ear  of  the  students.  He  was  also,  in  1845,  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  D.D.  by  Bonn. 

At  Breslau,  Oehler  took  sides  against  the  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  then 
being  agitated;  and,  while  he  did  not  join  the 
old  Lutheran  party,  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
confessional  Lutheranism.  In  1846  he  refused  a 
call  to  Rostock,  but  in  1852  returned  to  Tubingen 
to  fill  the  position  of  ephorw  (director  of  the 
seminary),  lately  made  vacant  by  Hoffmann's 
transition  to  Berlin,  and  as  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  theology  at  the  university.  In  1867 
he  received  a  call  to  Erlangen  as  successor  to 
Franz  Delitzsch,  which  he  declined. 


At  Tubingen,  as  at  Breslau,  Oehler  developed 
a  wonderful  industry  and  a  most  conscientious 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  lectureship.  He 
insisted  upon  a  thorough  training  of  the  students, 
and  used  often  to  quote  Luther's  words  :  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  gospel  is  dear  to  us,  let  us  demand 
accuracy  in  the  languages."  He  sought,  however, 
to  do  more  than  quicken  an  interest  in  study  in 
his  pupils, — to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  one  thing  needful.  He  lec- 
tured more  particularly  on  the  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  on  Isaiah,  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Messianic  Prophecy,  the  Minor  Prophets, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Christian  Sym- 
bolics. The  introductoiy  words  to  his  lectures 
on  Old-Testament  theology  (which  he  delivered 
first  in  Breslau  in  1845,  and  repeated  ten  times 
in  Tubingen)  were  concluded  with  the  remark, 
"  To  point  you  to  Him,  the  one  Master,  is  the 
holiest  and  most  responsible  obligation,  but  also 
the  consecration  and  joy,  of  the  theological  lec- 
turer. The  teacher  of  theology  dare  indulge  no 
higher  wish  than  that  he  should  have  scholars 
who  say,  '  Henceforth  we  believe,  not  on  account 
of  your  lectures  :  we  have  heard  for  ourselves, 
and  confess  that  truly  this  is  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'" "  Oehler's  lectures  were 
largely  attended,  like  those  of  his  colleagues, 
Baur  and  Beck.  They  were  successful  in  laying 
bare  the  rich  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  antipathy  for  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  due  largely  to  Schleier- 
macher.  He  laid  his  foundations  in  severe  philo- 
logical investigations.  His  conception  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  that  of  a  progressive  and 
growing  revelation  towards  the  standard  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  parts  of  one  organic  history  by  reason  of  an 
inherent  plan  of  the  Divine  Mind.  The  Old 
Testament  was  to  him  a  record  of  revelation,  in 
which  the  plan  of  God  was  realized  in  part,  the 
New  Testament  forming  the  consummation.  He 
adopted  some  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism, 
and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  several  differ- 
ent hands  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  two  authors  for  Isaiah. 

He  died  in  the  full  hopes  and  peace  of  the 
gospel,  and  said  to  the  attendants  at  his  death- 
bed that  his  sickness  had  taught  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalms  and  Job  as  he  had  never 
known  it  before.  He  chose  for  the  inscription 
on  his  monument  the  words,  "  There  remaineth 
a  rest  to  thft  people  of  God"  (Heb.  iv.  9).  De- 
litzsch pronounced  him  a  "  theologian  after  God's 
heart." 

Oehler  was  not  a  prolific  author.  He  was  never 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  his  work  to  publish 
much.  Most  important  were  his  articles,  forty  in 
number,  written  for  the  first  edition  of  Herzog's 
Encyclopaedia.  [The  great  value  of  these  articles 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion, his  name  is  almost  invariably  retained  by 
Delitzsch  and  von  Orelli,  to  whom  has  been  in- 
trusted the  work  of  their  revision.  See  Elohim, 
Jehovah,  Messianic  Prophecy,  etc.]  His 
Gesammelte  Seminarreden  (1872),  and  his  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  edited  by  his  son,  Tii- 
bingen, 1873,  1874,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1882,  Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1874,  1875,  2  vols.  [Oehler's 
Theology  of  the   Old  Testament  is  the  best  work 
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in  its  department,  and  is  characterized  by  thor- 
oughness of  treatment,  and  reverence  of  tone; 
new  edition  of  the  English  trans.,  N.Y.,  1883.] 
His  Lehrbuch  d.  Symbolik  was  prepared  for  print 
by  Johann  Delitzsch,  1876.  See  Worte  d.  Erin- 
nerung  an  G.  F.  von  Oehler,  Tubingen,  1872 ;  Jo- 
sef Knapp:  Ein  Lebensbild  von  Oelder,  Tubingen, 
1876.  JOSEF  KNAPP. 

OETINGER,  Friedrich  Christoph,  the  great 
Swabian  theosophist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  magus  of  the  South,  as  Hamann  was  the  magus 
of  the  North ;  b.  at  Gcippingen,  Wiirtemberg,  May 
6,  1702 ;  d.  at  Murrhard,  Wiirtemberg,  Feb.  10, 
1782.  A  contemporary  (the  poet  Schubart)  said, 
that  "  with  Oetinger  an  academy  of  sciences  had 
died."  In  a  time  of  growing  rationalism,  he,  as 
none  other,  understood  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  Protestant  scholarship  had  in  opposing 
that  antichristian  mode  of  thought  which  bases 
itself  upon  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  etc. 
He  was  the  prophet  of  this  task,  but  did  not  him- 
self solve  the  problems,  though  he  undertook  to 
do  so.  Theosophy  was  not  with  him,  therefore,  a 
spontaneous  flash,  as  it  was  with  Boehme.  He  was 
a  thinker,  who,  with  proper  forethought,  took  up 
the  great  philosophical  and  theological  questions 
of  his  day,  and  sought  to  reach  by  investigation 
the  original,  living  essence.  He  found  it,  first  of 
all,  in  the  two  Bibles,  —  nature,  and  the  word  of 
God,  —  and  then  in  those  who  drew  directly  from 
these.  For1  the  teachings  of  nature  he  depended 
chiefly  upon  alchemy ;  for  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament he  studied  the  Cabala;  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  and  Bengel,  and,  in  general, 
the  mystics  and  theosophists,  especially  Boehme, 
and,  at  a  later  time,  Swedenborg. 

Oetinger  studied  at  Tubingen,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  mother's  urgency  that  he  should  follow  the 
law,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
"  From  that  time  on,''  he  says,  "  I  was  another 
man.  I  was  no  longer  elegant  in  my  dress,  moved 
no  more  in  society,  talked  little,  read  the  Bible, 
and  left  Cicero  and  other  worldly  authors  alone." 
However,  he  pursued  with  zeal  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. Bengel,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
became  his  ideal  in  theology ;  Boehme,  in  philoso- 
phy. He  sought  to  construct  a  sacred  philosophy, 
and  to  find  out  the  essential  features  of  the  great 
biblical  truths.  In  1728  he  travelled  in  Northern 
Germany,  visited  Zinzendorf  and  Herrnhut,  giving 
lectures  there  on  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  but  without  accomplishing  much,  and 
became  decent  at  Halle.  Here  he  found  time  to 
study  medicine,  which  he  practised  for  a  while. 
Efforts  to  separate  him  from  the  Lutheran  Church 
proved  unavailing,  and  at  a  great  age  he  said  that 
his  entire  theology  was  concentrated  in  Luther's 
Catechism.  Returning  to  Wiirtemberg,  he  filled 
the  place  of  repetent  at  Tubingen,  became  pastor 
at  Hirsau,  and,  after  occupying  several  other  pas- 
torates, was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  prelat 
at  Murrhard.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  married. 
As  a  pastor  he  won  universal  respect. 

Oetinger  opposed  the  idealistic  and  rational- 
istic tendencies  of  his  age,  and  by  his  "biblical 
philosophy,"  as  he  calls  it,  sought  to  accomplish 
a  truly  reformatory  work,  removing  all  the  false 
ideas  that  are  placed  between  us  and  the  essence 
of  things,  and  coming  to  the  thing  itself,  and 
apprehending  the  life  in  its  fulness.     He  com- 


plained of  new  popes  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy: "Thought  is  not  the  first  thing,  nor 
existence,  but  life  and  motion.  Life  must  have 
body,  and  all  which  is  spiritual  is  likewise  cor- 
poreal. To  have  a  body  is  to  be  real ;  and  corpo- 
reity is  a  perfection  when  it  is  purified  of  the 
defects  of  earthly  bodies.  .  God  is  the  life. 

Christ,  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  re- 
stored to  man  true  life;  and  now  the  body  of 
Christ  is  the  perfection  of  spirit,"  etc.  In  this 
sense  "corporeity  is  the  end  of  God's  plans." 
Oetinger,  therefore,  wanted  that  all  fundamental 
notions  should  be  defined,  not  merely  "  in  their 
moral,  but  also  in  their  physical  or  essential  na- 
ture." Hence  he  treated  "metaphysics  in  con- 
nection with  chemistry."  In  regard  to  the  Bible, 
he  complained  it  was  the  plague  of  the  day,  that 
Sender  and  his  school  turned  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture  into  Asiatic  figures,  interpreting  the 
words,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  metaphori- 
cally. He  himself  sought  to  follow  the  Bible 
closely.  He  was  not  appreciated  by  the  reigning 
schools  of  the  period ;  but  he  had  his  followers 
in  his  own  country,  and  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  two  philosophers  Schelling  and  von 
Baader.  The  peasant  Michael  Hahn  was  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  followers,  and  diffused  his 
doctrines  among  the  people ;  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  arose  in  Switzerland  in  the  original  and 
talented  Spleiss  (d.  1851).  The  influence  of 
Oetinger's  theosophy  has  been  extensive  in  the 
pietistic  circles  of  Wiirtemberg. 

Oetinger  was  a  prolific  author,  and  his  complete 
works  have  been  edited  by  Ehmann  (11  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1858-63).  These  include  both  his 
homiletical  and  theosophic  writings  (Swedenborg's 
und  Anderer  irdisclie  und  himmlische  Philosophie, 
Abhandlungen  von  d.  letzten  Dingen,  etc.).  His 
Autobiography was  ed.  by  Hamberger,  Stuttgart, 
1845 ;  Ehmann  :  Oetinger's  Leben  u.  Briefe,  Stutt- 
gart, 1859;  Auberlen:  Oetinger's  Theosoplde  nach 
ihren  Grundsatzen  (with  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Richard  Rothe),  Tubingen,  1847.  [See  art.  on 
Oetinger,  in  Herzog,  2d  ed.,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Hamberger.]  auberlen. 

OFFERINGS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  In 
general,  sacrifice  may  be  defined  as  man's  devo- 
tion of  himself  to  God,  embodied  in  a  visible  act. 
The  inner  impulse  leading  men  to  praise,  thank, 
and  pray  to  God,  finds  an  expression  in  language; 
but  it  is  only  fully  uttered  when  it  is  embodied  in 
an  act  of  renunciation  by  which  the  individual 
gives  up  something.  In  this  article  we  will  con- 
sider only  that  class  of  offerings  in  which  a  gift 
is  actually  offered,  and  which  are  designated  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  words  min'hah  (nmn), 
and  especially  corban  Q2~}\>,  see  Mark  vii.  11). 
The  sacrifice  may  be  consummated  by  the  simple 
giving  away  of  the  object  (Num.  vii.  3  sqq.,  per- 
sons dedicated  to  the  temple  service,  etc.),  or,  as 
is  most  frequently  the  case,  by  the  consumption 
by  fire  of  the  object,  or  a  part  of  it,  on  an  altar. 
The  latter  kind  of  sacrifices  is  therefore  often 
called  in  the  Old  Testament  isheh  (ni?'N,  Lev.  i. 
9,  etc. ) ;  that  is,  "  burning."  One  of  the  essential 
ideas  of  sacrifice  is  substitution,  which  may  be 
accomplished  either  by  the  object  offered  taking 
the  place  of  the  person,  or  by  one  individual  of 
its  kind  (as  in  the  case  of  the  first-born  or  first- 
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fruits)  taking  the  place  of  the  whole  class,  or  an 
individual  of  one  class  taking  the  place  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  an  allied  class  (Exod.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20). 
In  the  first  case,  the  most  perfect  instance  of  sub- 
stitution is  that  of  one  life  for  another.  But  the 
idea  of  substitution  is  embodied  in  every  true  sac- 
rifice, the  offerer  being  regarded  as  giving  up  a 
part  of  himself.  Hence  no  one  could  offer  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  another. 

The  pre-Mosaic  offerings  afford  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  has  just  been  said.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  history,  Cain  and  Abel  made  offer- 
ings. Abel's  offering,  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock, 
was  well  pleasing  to  God ;  Cain's,  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  not.  The  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  offerings  was  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
employments  of  the  two  brothers ;  so  that  the 
element  which  made  the  one  well  pleasing  was 
not  that  it  was  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  different 
reception  of  the  sacrifices  was  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  intent  with  which  they  were  made. 
This  is  indicated  in  chap.  iv.  3,  where  it  is  evident 
that  Abel  made  choice  of  the  best  to  express  his 
gratitude,  Cain  exercised  no  discrimination,  but 
offered  what  first  came  to  his  hand.  At  the.  very 
opening  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  pious  disposition  of  the  one  making 
the  sacrifice,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
being  acceptable  to  God.  Delitzsch's  idea,  that 
Abel's  sacrifice  conveyed  the  notion  of  expiation, 
and  that,  when  he  killed  the  animal,  Abel  made  a 
confession  of  criminal  guilt,  and  his  desire  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  not  implied  in  the  text. 
Nevertheless  both  offerings  were  expressions  of 
petition,  as  well  as  of  gratitude.  The  second  sac- 
rifice in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  Noah  (Gen. 
viii.  20).  In  these  two  instances  there  is  no  hint 
that  sacrifice  rests  upon  a  divine  command.  It 
was  a  voluntary  act,  which  man  performed  as  a 
creature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  whom 
he  longs  to  be  in  the  communion  for  which  he 
was  created.  Sacrifices,  therefore,  as  Neumann 
has  well  said  (Zeitschr  f.  christl.  Wissenschaft, 
1852,  p.  238),  are  the  "voluntary  utterances  of 
man's  nature,  which  was  made  for  God,"  and  are 
no  more  inventions  of  his  brain  than  prayer,  but 
an  instinct  of  his  being. 

The  twenty-second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
God  proves  Abraham's  faith  by  calling  upon  him 
to  offer  up  his  son,  in  whose  place  he  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  substitute  an  animal.  This 
transaction  gave  divine  sanction  to  the  practice 
of  sacrifice  in  general  as  an  act  of  devotion  to 
God,  and  willingness  to  give  up  that  which  is  dear- 
est to  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that 
human  sacrifices  were  to  have  no  place  in  the 
religion  of  Israel,  but  that  animals  were  to  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  men.  There  is  no  hint  of 
the  idea  of  atonement  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
nor  are  there  any  expiatory  sacrifices  in  the  Old 
Testament  before  Moses.  Expiatory  offerings 
presuppose  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  in 
the  law  and  the  entrance  of  the  people  into  a 
covenant  relation  with  a  holy  God.  According 
to  Exod.  xx.  21  there  are  three  elements  which 
constitute  the  Mosaic  idea  of  sacrifice.  (1)  God 
chooses  a  place  to  put  his  name  there  (Deut.  xii. 
5,  11,  xiv.  23).  that  is,  to  reveal  himself  to  his 


people.  Henceforth  there  is  one  place  of  wor- 
ship which  he  fills  with  his  glory.  (2)  The  people 
approach  God  in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  conse- 
crate themselves,  with  all  that  they  have,  to  him. 
In  order  to  make  possible  the  people's  approach 
to  the  altar,  and  to  perpetuate  the  covenant  which 
man's  sins  constantly  threaten  to  interrupt,  God 
institutes  the  mediatorial  order  of  the  priesthood, 
and  an  expiatory  ritual,  in  which  the  thought  is 
embodied,  that  man  can  never  approach  God  witliout 
making  expiation,  and  that  expiation  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  acceptance  of  his  gift.  (3)  The  divine 
grace  is  imparted  through  the  priestly  blessing 
(Lev.  ix.  22,  etc.).  The  Mosaic  ritual  was  there- 
fore not  merely  a  body  of  ceremonies  designed  to 
awaken  and  confirm  piety,  but  a  system  in  which 
a  constant  and  living  communion  was  carried  on 
between  God  and  man. 

We  shall  now  discuss,  (1)  the  objects,  (2)  the 
ritual,  (3)  the  classes,  of  sacrifice. 

I.  Objects  of  Sacrifice.  — The  Hebrew  sac- 
rifices were  bloody  or  animal,  and  unbloody  or 
vegetable.  The  latter  are  designated  by  the  term 
min'hah  (i"in.3p).  There  is  no  general  term  for 
the  bloody  offerings,  Zevah  (n^.J),  which  is  used 
in  the'  latter  books  as  a  general  designation,  being 
employed  in  the  Pentateuch  only  for  peace-offer- 
ings. The  bloody  offerings  wei-e  the  more  impor- 
tant, on  account  of  the  significance  of  the  blood. 
The  vegetable  or  meat  offerings  might  likewise 
be  independent  offerings  (Lev.  v.  11 ;  Num.  v. 
15  sqq.,  etc.),  but  were  usually  connected  with 
the  bloody  offerings. 

(1)  The  bloody  sacrifices  were,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  exclusively  animal  sacrifices.  The 
sacrifice  of  children,  which  was  practised  amongst 
the  Canaanites  and  other  peoples,  was  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden  as  an  abomination  (Deut.  xii. 
31).  It  may  be  that  such  sacrifices  were  prac- 
tised in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2  sqq .), 
or  even  afterwards,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ambigu- 
ous passages  in  Ezekiel  (xx.  25  sq.).  The  Mosaic 
law,  however,  gives  to  man  authority  over  the 
life  of  his  fellowman,  only  in  cases  of  judicial 
sentence  for  transgressions  of  theocratic  com- 
mandments. The  animals  used  in  the  bloody 
sacrifices  were  both  sexes  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats. 
Turtle-doves  and  young  doves  were  also  employed. 
These  furnished  the  principal  animal  food  of  the 
poor  classes,  and  this  explains  their  use  in  sac- 
rifice. They  might  be  brought  as  a  substitute  in 
all  cases,  except  a  few,  for  the  larger  and  more 
expensive  animals  (Lev.  v.  7,  xii.  8).  Other 
birds  were  not  used ;  and  why  birds  frequenting 
marshy  ground,  especially  geese,  which  had  a  high 
place  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
omitted,  we  do  not  know.  Venison  and  fishes 
were  not  objects  of  sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
but  were  so  used  by  some  of  the  heathen  religions 
of  Western  Asia.  The  animals  offered  in  sacri- 
fice had  to  be  free  from  physical  blemish  (Lev. 
xxii.  20-24,  etc.),  and  at  least  eight  days  old, 
before  which  age  every  creature  was  regarded  as 
unclean  (Lev.  xxii.  27;  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  30). 
In  a  few  cases  the  age  was  more  definitely  fixed 
(Lev.  ix.  3,  xiv.  10,  etc.). 

(2)  The  vegetable  or  meat  offerings  were  ears 
roasted  on  the  fire  (Lev.  ii.  11),  white  meal,  prob- 
ably the  finest  meal  (Lev.  ii.  1),  and  unleavened 
bread  or  cakes  (Lev.  ii.  4  sqq.).     These  offerings 
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were  therefore  taken  from  the  things  contribut- 
ing to  man's  daily  nourishment,  and  won  by  his 
toil.  The  fruit  of  trees,  such  as  dates  and  pome- 
granates, which  required  little  human  labor,  and 
perhaps  none  at  all,  were  excluded.  The  strictest 
injunction  bearing  upon  the  meat-offerings  was, 
that  they  should  be  unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  11)  ;  and 
this  feature  seems  to  correspond  to  the  unblem- 
ished character  of  the  animal  offerings.  An  es- 
sential of  all  meat-offerings  was  salt  (Lev.  ii.  13). 
Whether  this  was  likewise  true  in  the  case  of  the 
animal  offerings  cannot  be  determined  from  Lev. 
ii.  13.  The  custom  was,  however,  always  prac- 
tised, at  a  later  period,  of  salting  them  (Mark  ix. 
49).  Salt  was  not  enjoined  because  it  made  the 
offering  palatable,  but  because  it  preserves  from 
corruption.  It  was  therefore  a  symbol  of  purifi- 
cation (Mark  ix.  49)  and  of  endurance  (see  Lev. 
ii.  13,  where  the  expression  "  salt  of  the  covenant 
of  thy  God  "  signifies  that  the  covenant  would 
be  indestructible). 

Three  principles  were  made  prominent  in  the 
selection  of  the  objects  of  sacrifice.  The  object 
sacrificed  had  to  belong  to  the  possessions  of 
Israel.  A  real  sacrifice  could  only  be  spoken  of 
when  the  individual  relinquished  something  that 
was  his  own  property.  The  offerings  were  vege- 
table, and  are  frequently  called  "the  bread  of 
God"  (Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  2,  24). 
All  objects  used  as  food,  however,  were  not  sacri- 
ficed, but  only  those  which  the  people  toiled  and 
labored  for.  Thus  they  laid  down  the  confession 
in  their  sacrifices,  that  the  earth's  products  and 
harvests  were  due  to  the  divine  blessing.  Again  : 
the  sacrifices  stood  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  individual,  as  Kurtz  has  brought  out. 
The  firstlings  and  Jirst-ivuits,  to  which  the  heart 
is  inclined  to  cling  most  strongly,  were  chosen ; 
and,  as  Philo  (De.  Vict.,  1)  long  ago  observed,  the 
tamest  and  most  innocent  animals  were  selected, 
and  those  offering  the  least  resistance  to  the 
knife. 

II.  Ritual  of  Sacrifice.  —  The  essential 
parts  in  the  animal  sacrifices  were,  (1)  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  animal  at  the  altar,  (2)  the  imposition 
of  hands,  (3)  the  slaying,  (4)  the  disposition  of 
the  blood,  (5)  the  burning  upon  the  altar.  Other 
acts,  which  occurred  only  in  the  case  of  special 
kinds  of  sacrifices,  will  be  spoken  of  at  another 
place.  The  worshipper,  after  sanctifying  himself 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  5),  brought  the  animal  to  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  at  the  entrance  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Lev.  i.  3,  iv.  4).  Then  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  cerepiony  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  took  place  only  in  the 
case  of  the  sin-offerings  (Lev.  iv.  15),  when  the 
offering  was  made  for  the  congregation,  and  was 
done  by  the  elders.  In  the  case  of  sacrifices 
offered  by  individuals,  it  was  invariably  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  the  priest,  who  performed  the 
ceremony  of  imposition.  The  meaning  of  this 
rite  was,  that  the  individual  conveyed  his  purpose 
of  heart  over  to  the  animal,  and  thus  consecrated 
it  as  a  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  became  the  chan- 
nel of  expiation,  thanksgiving,  or  supplication, 
according  to  the  exact  object  of  the  offering. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  limiting  the 
ceremony  to  the  idea  of  the  imputation  of  sins, 
or  an  expiatory  substitution.  Ewald  caught  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  when 


he  said  that  the  rite  of  imposition  indicates  the 
sacred  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  all  the 
feelings  of  the  sacrificer  were  regarded  as  being 
transferred  to  the  victim  whose  blood  was  about 
to  be  spilled  for  himself.  The  slaying  of  the 
victim  was  performed  by  the  person  making  the 
sacrifice,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  specifically 
priestly  act.  An  exception  was  only  made  in  the 
case  of  the  sacrifice  of  doves,  in  order  that  none 
of  the  blood  might  be  lost  (Lev.  i.  15).  In  the 
burnt,  sin,  and  trespass  offerings,  the  victim  was 
slain  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar ;  not  because 
the  Lord  was  regarded  as  dwelling  in  the  north 
(Ewald),  but,  rather,  because  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  dark  and  gloomy  portion  of  the  horizon 
(Tholuck  :  D.  A.  T.  im  Neuen).  The  slaying  of 
the  victim  was  only  meant  to  secure  the  blood ; 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  signified  that  its 
death  atoned  for  the  sinner  to  the  justice  of  God. 
The  expiatory  symbolism  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  disposition  of  the  blood,  which  was  im- 
mediately received  by  the  priest  in  a  cup  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  he  might  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  delay  by  setting  it  down ;  and  was  sprinkled 
around  the  altar,  or,  in  cases  of  higher  grade, 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  (Lev.  iv.  30,  34)  ;  carried  into  the  holy 
place ;  sprinkled  seven  times  upon  the  veil  (Lev. 
iv.  6,  17)  ;  and  in  some  cases  taken  into  the  Holy 
of  holies.  For  the  meaning  of  this  use  of  the 
blood,  reference  must  be  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  words,  "  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood. 
It  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul "  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  or,  as  it  should  be 
translated,  "the  blood  maketh  atonement  through 
the  soul,  or  because  the  soul  is  in  it."  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Authorized  Version  is  to  be  ruled 
out,  not  only  on  account  of  the  tautology  it  intro- 
duces into  the  sentence,  but  because  the  object  of 
133  is  always  preceded  by  hi,[  or  ij,>a,  never  by 
3  alone.  The  idea  is,  that,  in  the  warm  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  the  soul  of  the  animal 
is  offered  up ;  and  it  serves  to  expiate  for  the 
human  soul,  or,  more  accurately,  to  cover  it. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  123,  123  ("to  make 
atonement ")  is,  that  the  sin  for  which  the  atone- 
ment is  rendered  is  concealed  from  the  face  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  the  offering  covering  or  hiding 
his  face,  or  more  definitely  the  guilt  of  the  sin- 
ner, so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  blotted  out.  The 
sinner,  therefore,  becomes  protected  against  pun- 
ishment, and  may  approach  God  without  fear 
(comp.  Exod.  xxx.  12).  Hence  123  gets  the 
meaning  of  "ransom"  (Ivrpov,  Exod.  xxi.  30). 
The  juridical  idea,  that  the  victim  in  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  took  the  place  of  the  sinner,  andsuffered 
vicariously,  is  certainly  found  in  Isa.  liii.,  and 
seems  to  be  taught  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9  (comp. 
Exod.  xxi.  23),  but  was  certainly  not  the  mam 
idea  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  the  principal  stress  is  not  put  upon  the 
slaying  of  the  animal,  but  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  blood.  Sacrifices,  the  priesthood  with  its 
ordinances,  the  tabernacle  itself,  were  all  designed 
to  cover  or  hide  the  sin  of  the  people,  that  the 
holy  God  might  have  communion  with  them. 
But  priesthood  and  tabernacle  themselves  were 
in  constant  need  of  purification.  That  which 
really  covers  and   atones  for  the  souls  of  the 
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people  is  the  soul  itself.  Man  can  offer  up  a  gift; 
but  the  gift  itself  is  unclean,  for  he  who  offers  it 
is  unclean  and  sinful.  Therefore  God  substituted 
for  the  unclean  soul  of  the  sinner  the  innocent 
soul  of  the  victim.  It  mediates  between  him  and 
the  holy  God  in  the  blood  offered  on  the  altar ; 
so  that  God  sees  a  pure  life  on  the  altar,  which 
he  accepts  as  covering  the  guilt  of  the  sinner. 

After  the  blood  had  been  spilled,  the  offerer 
took  the  skin  off  from  the  animal,  and  divided  it 
into  pieces  (Lev.  i.  6,  viii.  20).  The  inspection 
of  the  entrails,  which  formed  such  an  important 
part  in  the  sacrifices  of  several  ancient  peoples, 
especially  the  Phoenicians,  has  no  place  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  The  offering  was  then  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  either  entire,  as  in  the  burnt-offerings, 
or  only  the  fatty  parts.  The  chief  significance 
of  the  burning  of  the  victim  consisted  in  God's 
acceptance  of  it,  as  the  smoke,  containing  the 
essence  and  flavor,  ascended  upwards. 

The  ritual  of  the  meat-offerings  was  much  less 
elaborate.  The  offering  being  brought,  the  priest 
took  a  handful  of  meal  and  oil,  and  all  the 
incense,  and  burnt  them  upon  the  altar.  The 
rest  of  the  offering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  priests, 
and  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  forecourt.  These  rules 
probably  only  applied  to  the  freewill  offerings. 

III.  The  Classes. — -The  law  distinguished 
between  four  kinds  of  offerings,  — burnt,  redemp- 
tion (or  peace),  sin,  and  guilt  (or  trespass)  offer- 
ings. The  regulations  concerning  the  first  two 
are  represented  as  being  derived  from  God  (Lev. 
i.  1).  The  rules  for  the  meat-offerings  are  inserted 
between  them.  There  were  two  main  classes  of 
offerings  :  (1)  Those  in  which  the  covenant 
relation  was  presupposed  to  be  undisturbed ;  (2) 
Those  which  sought  to  restore  that  relation,  it 
being  disturbed. 

(1)  The  Burnt-Offerings.  —  The  characteristics 
of  these  offerings  were,  that  the  victim  had  to  be 
an  unblemished  male,  —  either  a  bull,  ram,  or 
goat  (the  gender  of  the  doves,  however,  not  being 
prescribed),  —  and  that  it  was  consumed  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  skin  and  the  appurte- 
nances. By  burnt-offerings  the  people  and  indi- 
viduals attested  their  reverence  for  God,  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  him.  They  have  been  aptly 
called  sacrificia  latreulica.  They  were  adapted  to 
secure  the  favor  of  God  and  to  atone  for  sin 
(Lev.  i.  4),  but  not  for  particular  transgressions. 
A  burnt-offering  was  brought  every  morning  and 
evening  for  the  people  as  a  body  (Exod.  xxix. 
38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8),  and  consisted  in  each 
case  of  a  lamb.  A  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  meal 
and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  were  connected 
with  each  of  these  daily  sacrifices  as  a  meat 
and  drink  offering.  Between  the  meat  and  drink 
offerings  the  high-priestly  meat-offering  was 
offered,  which  the  Jews  found  prescribed  in  Lev. 
vi.  13  sqq.  The  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
were  increased  on  sabbath  days  and  festival 
occasions.  Sometimes  individuals,  on  special 
occasions,  offered  as  many  as  a  thousand  victims 
to  the  altar  (1  Kings  iii.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  21,  etc.). 
Gentiles,  who  were  excluded  from  the  other  sacri- 
fices (at  least,  according  to  the  later  regulation : 
see,  however,  Lev.  xvii.  S,  xxii.  18),  could  present 
burnt-offerings ;  but  they  might  not  be  present 
at  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  The  Gentile  rulers  of 
the  Jews  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and 


Augustus  made  a  daily  offering  of  two  lambs 
and  one  bull  (Philo:  Leg.  ad  Caj.,  40).  In  the 
Herodian  temple  Gentiles  might  sacrifice  in  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles. 

(2)  Redemption-Offerings,  usually  called  peace- 
offerings.     The  technical  Hebrew  expression  is 

shelamim  (D,P7?0-  H  it  is  derived  from  the  Kal 
of  Shalem,  then  it  expresses,  that,  in  offering  this 
sacrifice,  the  individual  gives  expression  to  his 
sense  of  friendly  communion  with  God.  Another 
derivation,  from  the  Piel,»which  would  give  the 
meaning  of  thank-offering  (Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Bahr,  Knobel),  is  to  be  discarded.  The  LXX. 
translate  the  Hebrew  by  eiprjvinri  dvaia  (peace- 
offering)  or  aurr/piov  (redemption-offering)  ;  and 
the  Vulgate,  sacrificium  pacificum  (peace-offering). 
In  this  respect  the  peace-offering  differs  from  the 
other  offerings,  which  presuppose  the  disturbance 
of  the  covenant  relation  and  human  guilt.  The 
Pentateuch  also  calls  this  kind  of  offerings  sim- 
ply rOf,  or  "slaying."  The  designation  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  a  sacrificial  meal 
was  connected  with  the  redemption-offerings,  for 
which  the  victim  was  slain.  The  right  interpre- 
tation of  Lev.  vii.  11  sqq.  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  peace-offerings :  (1)  The  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving ;  (2)  A  vow  ;  (3)  A  voluntary  offer- 
ing (verse  16).  The  first  differs  from  the  other 
two,  not  by  being  accompanied  by  singing  and 
instrumental  music  (Ewald),  but  as  a  grateful 
recognition  of  unmerited  and  unexpected  bless- 
ings. Animals  of  both  genders  might  be  used 
in  the  peace-offerings  (Lev.  iii.  6).  Doves  are 
never  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  ritual, 
as  far  as  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  they  shared 
with  the  burnt-offerings.  Only  the  fatty  parts 
were  burnt  on  the  altar ;  not,  however,  the  fat 
which  was  inlaid  in  the  flesh.  They  were  consid- 
ered the  richest  and  best  portions  of  the  animal, 
and  for  this  reason  they  were  burnt.  The  breast 
of  the  victim  was  "  waved,"  or  swung,  by  the  priest 
(Lev.  vii.  30),  and  the  shoulder  "  heaved  "  (vii. 
34).  The  first  operation  of  swinging,  including 
a  forward  and  backward  motion,  seems  to  have 
signified  that  the  offering  was  given  up  to  God, 
but  that  he,  in  return,  gave  it  back  to  the  priest. 
In  the  public  peace-offerings,  all  except  the  fatty 
parts  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  priests,  although 
this  is  only  expressly  said  of  the  two  lambs  of 
the  Pentecost  peace-offering.  When  individuals 
offered  peace-offerings,  only  the  breast  and  the 
heaved  shoulder  went  to  the  priests.  The  rest 
was  consumed  at  a  joyful  sacrificial  meal,  in 
which  any  number  might  participate.  The  chief 
significance  of  the  meal  was,  that  God  himself 
became  a  guest,  and  imparted  his  blessing. 

(3  and  4)  Sin  and  Guilt  (or  Trespass)  Offerings. 
These  belong  to  the  genus  of  expiatory  sacrifices, 
and  were  designed  to  restore  the  covenant  rela- 
tion which  had  been  disturbed  by  human  trans- 
gression. The  class  of  transgressions  which  they 
were  designed  to  meet  were  the  i1JJE?3,  sins  of  ig- 
norance, or  venial  sins,  in  opposition  to  presumptu- 
ous sins,  or  those  committed  "  with  a  high  hand" 
(margin,  Num.  xv.  30),  for  which  the  law  knew 
of  no  atonement.  A  confession  of  sins  accom- 
panied both  these  kinds  of  offerings  (Lev.  v.  5, 
xvi.  21,  etc.).  The  difference  between  them  has 
been  well  brought  out  by  Riehm  (Studien  u.  Kriti- 
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ken,  1854,  pp.  93  sqq.)  and  Rinck  ibidem,  1855,  pp. 
369  sqq.).  To  begin  with  the  trespass-offerings  : 
their  nature  is  best  brought  out  in  Lev.  v.  14-16, 
iv.  20-26;  Num.  v.  5-10.  The  trespass-offering 
presupposes  a  transgression,  an  act  of  infidelity 
to  one's  neighbor,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  regarded  as  a  sin  against  God. 
Restitution  had  to  be  made  to  the  offended  party, 
with  an  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  misappropriated ;  and  also  a  ram  was  to 
be  offered  to  God.  The  latter  was  the  trespass- 
offering.  Another  case  which  called  for  the  tres- 
pass-offering is  mentioned  in  Lev.  xix.  20-22. 

In  the  trespass-offering,  satisfaction  was  made ; 
and  this  satisfaction  served  to  cover  the  guilt  of 
the  sinner,  so  that  he  might  again  approach  God. 
But  it  was  not  primarily  the  design  of  the  guilt- 
offering,  but  of  the  sin-offering,  to  accomplish 
this  result  of  covering  the  guilt  of  the  soul.  It 
is  true  that  every  sin  involves  guilt ;  but  all  guilt- 
is  not  the  result  of  infidelity  in  the  narrower 
sense,  a  real  derogation  of  the  theocratic  laws. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  through  a  clear 
distinction.  Guilt-offerings,  in  every  case,  con- 
cerned special  transgressions.  The  victim  (a  ram) 
in  the  guilt-offering  was  slain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar :  the  fatty  pieces  were  burnt. 

In  the  case  of  the  sin-offerings  the  victims  were 
a  young  bull  (Lev.  xvi.  3,  iv   3 ;  Exod.  xxix.  10, 

14,  etc.),  a  goat  (Lev.  iv.  23,  xvi.  5;  Num.  xxviii. 

15,  etc.),  a  she-goat  or  she-lamb  (Lev.  iv.  28,  v.  6 ; 
Num.  vi.  14,  etc.),  a  turtle-dove  and  young  doves 
(Lev.  v.  7,  xii.  6,  xiv.  22,  etc.),  or,  to  meet  the 
ability  of  the  very  poorest,  one-tenth  of  an  ephah 
of  white  meal  (Lev  v.  11).  There  were  two 
characteristic  features  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin- 
offering,  — ■  the  disposition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  other  parts  of  the  victim  after 
the  fatty  portions  had  been  burnt.  That  the 
immediate  object  of  the  sin-offering  was  expia- 
tion is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  was  not 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  but  applied  to  holy  places, 
as  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
(Lev.  iv.  25,  30,  34),  and  on  the  inner  veil  of  the 
temple  and  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense 
(Lev.  iv.  5  sqq.).  On  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.)  some  of  the  blood  was  sprinkled  in 
the  Holy  of  holies.  The  meat  of  the  victim  in  the 
sin-offering  was  either  eaten  in  the  court  of  the 
holy  place  (Lev.  vi.  18),  or  burnt  outside  of 
the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  11  sqq.,  vi.  23,  etc.).  In  the 
sin-offering,  an  innocent  life  was  substituted  on 
the  altar  for  a  guilty  one.  Why  a  goat  should 
have  been  prescribed  for  the  most  solemn  sin- 
offerings  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  rabbins  say 
that  it  was  chosen  because  the  Israelites  had 
sinned  most  in  the  worship  of  goats,  or  that  the 
patriarchs  killed  a  goat  at  the  sale  of  Joseph. 
Bahr's  view  is,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
goat's  long  hair,  which  symbolized  grief  for  sin. 
These  views  are  to  be  discarded.  A  better  one 
is  this,  that  the  goat  was  chosen  on  account  of 
its  unpalatable  meat,  which  the  priests  had  to 
eat.  The  meaning  of  the  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  sin-offerings,  with  which  a  confession  was 
probably  associated,  was  that  the  individual  gave 
up  the  pure  life  of  the  animal  as  a  substitute  for 
his  own  sinful  life,  and  as  an  expiation  for  it. 

The  injunctions  which  have  been  treated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  as  Mosaic  have  been  re- 


cently assigned  by  some  scholars  to  a  much  later 
date.  Reuss,  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen, 
following  Vatke,  have  put  them  down  to  the 
post-exile  period,  and  affirm  that  the  sacrifices 
were  not_  regulated  by  law  before  that  time,  and 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices, except  that  they  were  offered  to  Jehovah, 
and  not  to  Baal  or  Molech.  Passages  from  the 
prophets  (such  as  Amos  iv.  4  sq.,  v.  21  sqq. ; 
Hos.  vi.  6,  viii.  11  sqq.  ;  Isa.  i.  11 ;  Jer.  vi.  19 
sq.,  vii.  21  sqq.)  are  adduced  to  show,  that,  at  that 
period,  nothing  was  known  of  a  ritual  such  as 
the  Mosaic  law  prescribes.  The  change  to  a 
respect  for  this  ritual  is  evident  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii. 
for  the  first  time.  In  opposition  to  this  class  of 
views,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Moses  must  have 
regulated  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  which  formed 
the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  if  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jehovistic  religion.  In  the  old 
so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii., 
xxxiv.)  there  are  certain  regulations  for  this  wor- 
ship (Exod.  xx.  24-26,  xxiii.  18  sq.,  xxxiv.  25 
sq.),  which  presuppose  a  fuller  sacrificial  ritual. 
The  passages  in  the  prophecies  noticed  above  do 
not  exclude  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
The  prophets  were  only  attacking  religious  hypoc- 
risy, and  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  Amos  v.  25  means  nothing 
more  than  that  another  God  than  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Jer.  vii.  21  sq.  cannot  mean  that  no 
sacrificial  ritual  had  been  prescribed;  for  the 
prophet  speaks  of  one  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
future  salvation  (xvii.  26,  xxxiii.  18)  ;  and  what 
he  meant  was,  that  obedience  to  God's  command- 
ments, and  not  the  sacrificial  ordinances,  was  the 
fundamental  thing  in  the  Mosaic  system.  The 
contrast  between  sacrifices  and  obedience  is 
brought  out  here,  as  also  in  Hos.  vi.  6  The 
prophecies  introduce,  in  their  picture  of  future 
salvation,  essential  elements  from  the  ancient  Mo- 
saic ritual ;  but  their  main  object  was  to  insist 
upon  moral  laws. 

Recent  critics  have  also  attacked  the  received 
opinion  concerning  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  ground 
of  the  departure  from  the  Mosaic  command  that 
there  should  be  one  place  of  sacrifice.  They  say 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  rule  was  known 
in  the  times  of  the  judges  and  the_  first  kings, 
when  men  like  Samuel  sacrificed  on  different  high 
places.  The  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  com- 
mand concerning  a  single  altar  of  sacrifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah,  after  the 
erection  of  the  temple.  Wellhausen  lays  particu- 
lar stress  upon  this  point.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
in  opposition  to  these  critics,  that,  with  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  period,  the  only  supposition  offer- 
ing probability  is,  that  there  was  only  one  altar, 
namely,  the  tabernacle.  Thus  the  command  en- 
joining the  slaying  of  the  victim  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii.  1  sqq.)  can  only  be 
understood  of  the  period  of  the  wanderings,  —  a 
command,  which,  in  Deut.  xii.,  is  altered  so  as  to 
read  that  the  victim  might  be  slain  anywhere, 
but  offered  only  at  one  place,  — the  tabernacle. 
The  sequence  is,  therefore,  a  different  one  from 
that  laid  down  by  the  recent  criticism.  It  was 
natural  for  the  people  to  break  through  this  in- 
junction when  they  entered  the  Holy  Land,  where 
they  found  many  places  consecrated  by  the  Lord's 
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presence  in  their  ancient  history.  The  evil  con- 
sequences to  which  this  practice  led  formed  the 
occasion  for  emphasizing  the  Mosaic  rule,  cen- 
tralizing the  worship  at  one  altar.  The  earliest 
prophets  had  no  doubt  as  to  where  this  was  locat- 
ed, on  Zion  (Joel  iii.  17 ;  Amos  i.  2  ;  Isa.  xxxi.  9). 
Kings,  like  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  2),  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  6),  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  22), 
sought  to  centralize  the  worship  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  people  still  continued  to  cling  to  the  ven- 
erable high  places.  Josiah  was  the  first  to  fully 
succeed  in  this  movement  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5). 

Lit.  —  From  the  extensive  literature  on  this 
subject,  we  select  the  following  works.  Saubert  : 
De  sacrijic.  veterum,  1659;  Outkam:  De  sacrificiis, 
1678 ;    Sykes  :    Versuch    uber   d.    Natur  d. 

Opfer  (with  additions  by  Semler),  1778  ;  Vatke  : 
Relig.  d.  A.  T.,  1835;  Delitzsch  :  Commentary 
on  Hebrews ,  Bahr:  Symbolik  d.  mosaischen  Kultus  . 
Kurtz  :  D.  alttest.  Opferkultus,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1863]  ;  Ewald  :  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1876 ;  Hejsgstenberg  :  Gesch. 
d.  Reiches  Gottes,  1870;  Oehler:  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1874, 
2  vols.];  Ritschl  :  Lehre  v.  d.  Rechtfertigung  u. 
Versbhnung,  1874,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185  sqq. ;  Riehm  : 
Begriff  d.  Siine  im  A.  T.,  1877;  Bredenkamp  : 
Gesetz  u.  Propheten,  1881;  Dillmann:  Comm.  on 
Exodus  and  Lev.,  2d  ed.,  1880,  pp.  371  sqq.  For 
the  rabbinical  explanations,  see  Otho  :  Lex  rubb. 
phil.,  pp.  549  sq. ;  Hottinger:  Juris  hebr.  leges,  pp. 
143  sq.;  [Spencer:  De  legibus  Hebrceor.;  Magee: 
The  Atonement].  OEHLEE  (von  ORELLI). 

OFFERTORY,  a  term  belonging  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  denotes  the  first 
part  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  consisting  of  the 
Dominus  vobiscum,  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  censing  of  the  oblation,  the  altar,  etc., 
and  the  prayer. 

OFFICE,  Congregation  of  the  Holy,  is  the  name 
of  that  department  of  the  papal  government  which 
is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Roman  In- 
quisition. It  was  established  by  Paul  III.  in  1542, 
and  consists  of  twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary,  a 
number  of  counsellors  (theologians  and  canonists), 
etc.  On  solemn  occasions  the  Pope  presides  in 
person. 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST.  See  Jesus  Christ, 
Three  Offices  of. 

OFFICIAL,  in  canon  law,  means  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge  appointed  by  a  bishop  or  chapter.  The 
office  seems  to  have  originated  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  There  were  originally  two 
kinds  of  officials, — officiales  foranei,  appointed  for 
the  diocese  of  an  archdeacon,  outside  of  (foras) 
the  episcopal  diocese ;  and  officiales  principales,  or 
vicarii  generates,  exercising  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  representative  of  the  bishop.  The 
first  kind  of  officials  have  now  disappeared.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  the  two  names  are  used 
synonymously  in  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and 
the  East;  while  in  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Poland,  and  Africa,  the  official  has  charge 
of  the  jurisdiction,  the  vicar-general  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  episcopal  diocese. 

OCILVIE,  John,  D.D.,  b.  1733;  d.  1814;  was 
minister  of  Midmar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  1759 
to  his  death.  He  published  The  Day  of  Judgment 
(1758),  and  Poems  (2  vols.,  1769),  including  An 
Essay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Ancients.     Each 


of  these  ventures  reached  a  third  edition  within  a 
year  or  two.  Boswell  thought  more  highly  of  his 
verses  than  more  eminent  authorities  have  done. 
His  paraphrase  of  the  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Psalm  (1753)  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
hymn.  E.  H.  bird. 

OIL,  OLIVE-TREE.  The  southern  boundary- 
line  of  the  zone  in  which  the  olive-tree  can  be  culti- 
vated is  the  Atlas  chain ;  the  northern,  the  fortieth 
degree  north  latitude.  The  tree  requires  an  annu- 
al mean  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit ; 
and,  as  it  can  stand  no  very  violent  atmospheric 
changes,  it  succeeds  best  in  countries  with  coast- 
climate.  It  requires  a  meagre,  sandy,  and  stony 
soil,  and  grows  most  vigorously  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  rocks,  where  it  may  form  whole  forests 
(Job  xxix.  6).  It  is  an  evergreen  ;  and  it  is  the 
enormous  age  it  may  reach,  and  its  almost  inex- 
haustible power  of  regeneration,  new  trunks  rising 
from  the  roots  when  the  old  ones  have  perished, 
which  makes  it  such  a  favorite  in  the  similes  of 
poetical  diction.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  seven  olive-trees  still  standing  in  Gethsemane, 
really,  as  Chateaubriand  and  others  have  asserted, 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  (637), 
not  to  speak  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Generally 
speaking,  the  tree  succeeded  exceedingly  well  in 
Palestine,  especially  in  Persea,  Galilee,  along  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,  in  the  Decapolis,  on  Lebanon, 
etc.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Josephus  :  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  3, 
3;  iii.  10,  8;  Plin.,  15,  3).  Olive-oil  is  always 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
Palestine,  together  with  wine,  wheat,  honey,  and 
figs  (Deut.  viii.  8,  xi.  14,  xxviii.  40,  xxxii.  13). 
Every  landed  proprietor  among  the  Jews  had  his 
olive-garden  or  oil-yard  (Exod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Deut. 
vi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14)  ;  and  such  gardens  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  royal  domains  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  28). 

The  fruit  which  the  tree  produces  looks  like  a 
small  plum.  It  is  first  green,  then  pallid,  then 
purple,  and  finally,  when  fully  ripe,  it  becomes 
almost  black.  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  ate  the  green  fruit  pickled  sour ;  but  the 
principal  use  made  of  the  olive  was  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oil.  The  finest  oil  was  made  from  the 
green,  still  unripe  fruit,  picked  carefully  from  the 
tree,  crushed  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pressed  through 
a  pannier.  The  common  oil  was  manufactured 
in  an  oil-press.  The  Jews  used  oil  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  (1  Kings  xvii.  12 ;  1  Chron.  xii. 
40)  just  as  we  use  butter;  for  the  preparation 
of  offerings  (Exod.  xxix.  2,  40  ;  Lev.  ii.  4, 15),  for 
illumination  (Exod.  xxv.  6;  Matt.  xxv.  3),  for 
healing  wounds  (Isa.  i.  6 ;  Mark  vi.  13 ;  Jas.  v. 
14;  Luke  x.  34),  and,  mixed  with  other  odorife- 
rous vegetable  fluids,  for  anointing  the  body,  —  a 
custom  which  in  the  Eastern  countries  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  health.  So 
important  a  part  did  the  oil  play  in  the  every-day 
life  of  the  Hebrews,  that  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
was  considered  a  great  calamity  (Amos  iv.  9  ; 
Heb.  iii.  17)  ;  and  the  tree  itself  acquired  a  sym- 
bolical significance.  Its  branches  were  used  for 
festal  booths  (Neh.  viii.  15),  and  carried  by  sup- 
plicants before  the  victor  (2  Mace.  xiv.  4).  The 
dove  of  Noah  came  in  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her 
mouth  (Gen.  viii.  11).  The  wild  olive-tree,  whose 
fruit  is  larger  and  more  meaty,  but  whose  oil  is 
less  valuable,  and  used  only  for  ointments,  has 
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the  curious  Quality,  that,  when  grafted  on  a  culti- 
vated tree,  it  bears  excellent  fruit,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  general  effect  of  grafting  (comp. 
Rom.  xi.  17sqq.).  LEYRER. 

OINTMENT.     See  Oil. 

OLAF,  St.,  king  of  Norway  1015-30,  descended 
from  the  old  royal  family,  but  was  educated  in 
exile.  Though  he  was  a  Christian,  he  led  a  wild 
life  as  a  viking,  and  fought,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, against  Canute  the  Great.  But  having  re- 
turned home  in  1015,  and  made  good  his  claims 
to  the  Norwegian  crown,  he  concentrated  all  his 
energy  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
his  native  country.  The  means,  however,  which 
he  employed,  were  violent  and  even  cruel :  those 
who  resisted  or  relapsed  were  punished  with  exile, 
confiscation  of  property,  torture,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less, he  succeeded.  Churches  were  built,  and 
priests  appointed  ;  the  sabbath  was  celebrated ; 
and  the  fast-days  were  kept.  But  the  discontent 
was  so  intense,  that,  when  Canute  the  Great  invad- 
ed the  country,  he  was  joined  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  Olaf  fled  to  Russia;  and,  when  he 
returned,  he  was  defeated,  and  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Stiklesbad,  July  29,  1030.  Then  a  re-action 
set  in.  The  Norwegians  were  very  dissatisfied 
with  their  .Danish  ruler,  a  son  of  Canute.  In  1031 
a  great  assembly  of  clergymen  and  laymen  de- 
clared Olaf  a  saint.  His  remains  were  dug  up, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nidaros  (Trondh- 
jem)  ;  miracles  took  place  at  his  grave,  where 
crowds  of  pilgrims  soon  began  to  gather ;  and  his 
Passio  et  miracula,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  recently  edited  by  Fr.  Methalfa,  in  Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,  spread  his  fame  far  about.  As  Rome 
never  protested  against  his  saintship,  though  it 
was  not  established  in  the  usual  way,  he  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated saint  in  Scandinavia.  The  sources  of  his 
history  are  the  Heimskringla,  and  Olqf's  Saga,  by 
Snorre  Sturleson.  See  Ludwig  Dane  :  Nor- 
dens  Helgener,  Christiania,  1881.  A.  MICHELSEN". 

OLDCASTLE,  Sir  John.     See  Cobhaii,  Lord. 

OLD-CATHOLICS.  The  opposition  to  Jesuit- 
ism and  Ultramontanism,  which  had  been  fo- 
mented within  the  very  pale  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  by  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
immaculate  conception  (Dec.  8,  1854),  and  the 
issue  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  (Dec.  8, 1864), 
developed  into  an  open  conflict  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  by  the 
council  of  the  Vatican  (July  18,  1870).  The 
bishops,  even  those  who  had  made  the  most 
strenuous  resistance  at  the  council,  finally  sub- 
mitted, and  accepted  the  dogma;  but,  immediately 
after  its  proclamation,  forty-two  professors  of  the 
university  of  Munich,  with  Dollinger  and  Fried- 
rich  at  their  head,  issued  a  formal  protest.  Simi- 
lar protests  came  from  other  German  universities, 
—  Bonn,  Giessen,  Breslau,  and  Freiburg  ;  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman-Catholic  theologians  from  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria,  assembled  at  Nuremberg, 
and  published  a  joint  declaration,  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  especially 
that  on  the  question  of  papal  infallibility,  were 
invalid,  and  not  binding.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  idea  of  those  men,  as  Dollinger's  later  con- 
duct proved,  to  separate  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  produce  a   schism,  the  less   so  as  the 


whole  movement  did  not  awaken  any  great  in- 
terest among  the  laity.  The  only  lay  protest  of 
any  note  was  that  of  Munich,  which  first  in- 
troduced the  name  "  Old-Catholics."  But,  once 
started,  the  movement  could  not  stop ;  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  had  to  run  on  was  irresistibly 
prescribed  by  the  logic  of  events. 

The  first  Old-Catholic  conference  was  held  in 
Munich,  Sept.  20-24,  1871.  Dollinger  was  much 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  organizing  the  party  into 
an  independent  church;  but  congregations  had 
already  been  formed  in  Munich,  Passau,  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Nuremberg,  Heidelberg,  etc.,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  their  religious 
wants.  The  conference,  however,  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  breach  between  the  new 
church  and  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  before 
1870 ;  that,  indeed,  the  Old-Catholic  Church  which 
was  to  be  organized  should  be  the  true  continua,- 
tion  of  the  truly  Catholic  Church.  But  at  this 
point  a  formidable  difficulty  presented  itself :  or- 
dination and  confirmation  can  only  be  performed 
by  a  bishop,  and  the  party  numbered  no  bishop 
among  its  members.  At  this  juncture  the  Church 
of  Utrecht  came  to  the  aid.  The  Church  of 
Utrecht  contains  the  remnant  of  the  Jansenists,  or 
Old-Catholics  in  Holland,  and  numbers  at  present 
one  archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  two  bishoprics  of 
Deventer  and  Haarlem,  twenty-five  congregations, 
and  about  six  thousand  members.  It  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  theology  and  casuistry  of  the 
Jesuits ;  but  it  recognizes  the  decrees  and  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  regularly  informs 
the  Pope  of  the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  and 
the  Pope  as  regularly  declares  the  election  null 
and  void.  But  in  this  church  the  apostolical 
succession  has  undeniably  been  preserved,  and 
from  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  Old-Catholic 
Church.  In  the  summer  of  1872  Archbishop  Loos 
of  Utrecht  made  a  tour  of  visitation  among  the 
Old-Catholic  congregations  in  Germany,  and  con- 
firmed about  five  hundred  children ;  and  in  1873 
the  bishop  (Heykamp)  of  Deventer  consecrated 
Professor  Reinkens,  who  had  been  elected  Old- 
Catholic  bishop,  in  the  fashion  of  the  primitive 
church,  by  an  electoral  body  composed  of  the 
clergy  and  delegates  of  the  people. 

At  the  third  conference,  held  at  Constance  in 
1873,  the  organization  was  completed,  and  a  syno- 
dal constitution  adopted.  The  diocesan  synod, 
presided  over  by  the  bishop,  and  consisting  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  one  lay-delegate  for  each 
two  hundred  church-members,  assembles  every 
year,  and  despatches  such  business  as  has  been 
prepared  for  it  by  the  synodal  committee,  —  an 
administrative  body  composed  of  four  priests  and 
five  laymen,  and  placed  beside  the  bishop  for 
his  assistance.  The  organization  was  recognized 
everywhere  in  Germany  by  the  secular  govern- 
ment. The  first  synod  met  at  Bonn  in  1.^74.  A 
number  of  reforms  have  been  gradually  adopted 
and  introduced,  —  the  offering  of  the  cup  also  to 
the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  use  of  the  native 
tongue  in  the  service,  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
celibacy,  etc.  A  similar  constitution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Old-Catholic  (Christian-Catholic) 
Church  in  Switzerland,  where  the  movement  arose 
and  developed,  independently  of,  but  alongside 
with,  the  movement  in  Germany.  Herzog,  form- 
erly a  priest  at  Olten,  was  elected  bishop,  and 
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consecrated  by  Reinkens.  The  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion, however,  is  somewhat  more  democratic,  — 
the  bishop  does  not  preside  over  the  synod,  greater 
influence  on  the  administration  is  allowed  to  the 
congregation,  the  bishop  can  be  deposed  by  the 
synod,  etc.  In  Austria  the  government  made  some 
difficulty  before  recognizing  the  organization.  In 
Bohemia,  however,  and  in  Austria  proper,  espe- 
cially in  Vienna,  several  Old-Catholic  congrega- 
tions have  been  formed.  In  Paris  the  ex-pere 
Hyacinthe  Loyson  has  formed  an  Old-Catholic 
congregation.  In  1878  the  statistics  of  the  move- 
ment showed  122  congregations  and  52,002  souls. 
Since  that  time  the  movement  has  made  little  or 
no  progress. 

Lit. — Janus,  Eng.  trans.,  1870;  Frommann: 
Geschiclite  u.  Kritik  des  Vat.  Conciis.,  Gotha,  1872  ; 
Friedberg:  Sammlung  der  Actenstiicke  zum  ersten 
Vat.  ConciL,  Tubingen,  1872;  The  New  Reforma- 
tion, a  Narrative  of  the  Old-Catholic  Movement  [from 
1870  to  1875],  London,  1875;  Buhler :  Der  Alt- 
katholicismus,  Leiden,  1880,  which  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  very  considerable  and  very  im- 
portant literature  accompanying  the  movement; 
Bishop  J.  H.  Reinkens  :  Ursprung,  Wesen  u.  Ziel 
d.  Allcatholicismus.  Vortrag  am  SO  Septbr.,  1882, 
Heidelberg,  1882;  and  literature  under  Vatican 
Council. 

OLDENBURG,  the  Grand  Duchy  of,  consists  of 
three  parts,  —  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  princi- 
pality of  Lubeck,  and  the  principality  of  Birken- 
feld,  —  whose  church-establishments  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  though  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  same  in  all  of  them.  According  to 
the  last  census  of  1875,  the  grand  duchy  contained 
319,311  inhabitants,  of  whom  215,051  were  Evan- 
gelical, 71,743  Roman  Catholic,  1,578  Jews,  909 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  and  30  of  no 
acknowledged  form  of  religion.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  established  in  the  country  July  13, 1573, 
the  Church  became  a  State  establishment,  and  Lu- 
theranism,  the  only  denomination  tolerated.  In 
1848  this  constitution  was  abolished,  the  Church 
was  separated  from  the  State,  and  universal  toler- 
ation made  a  law.  In  1853,  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  by 
the  constitution  of  April  11.  The  Lutheran 
Church  again  became  a  State  establishment,  but 
religious  freedom  was  retained. 

OLD-LIGHT    ANTIBURGHERS.     See  Seced- 

ERS. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.    See  Bible  Text,  Canon. 

OLEARIUS  was  the  name  of  a  German  family, 
which,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, produced  a  great  number  of  learned  theo- 
logians.—  I.  Johannes  Olearius,  b.  at  Wesel,  Sept. 
17,  1546 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Jan.  26,  1623 ;  studied  at 
Marburg  and  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Konigsberg  in  1577,  professor  of 
theology  at  Helmstiidt  in  1578,  and  superintend- 
ent of  Halle  in  1581.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Hesshusen,  and,  like  him,  an  ardent  champion  of 
correct  Lutheranism.  —  II.  Gottfried  Olearius, 
son  of  I. ;  b.  at  Halle,  Jan.  1, 1604 ;  d.  there  Feb. 
20,  1685 ;  studied  at  Jena  'and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  in  1647  appointed  superintendent  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer :  Apho- 
rismi  homiletici,  1658  ;  Annolationes  biblicce,  1677 ; 
Idem  dispositionum  biblicarum,  1681 ;  Halygraphia 
(an  historical  description  of  the  city  of  Haile),  etc. 


—  III.  Johannes  Olearius,  son  of  I. ;  b.  at  Halle, 
Sept.  17,  1611  ;  d.  at  Weissenfels,  April  14,  1684; 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  Querfurt  in  1637,  court-preacher  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxony- Weissenfels  in  1643,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Weissenfels  dominions  in 
1680.  He  published  Metlwdus  studii  theologici, 
1664;  Oratorio  sacra,  1665;  a  number  of  devo- 
tional books,  a  hymn-book  containing  two  hundred 
and  forty  hymns  by  himself,  etc. — IV  Johann 
Gottfried  Olearius,  son  of  II. ;  b.  at  Halle,  Sept. 
25,  1635 ;  d.  at  Arnstadt,  where  he  was  superin- 
tendent, May  21, 1711 ;  became  specially  noted  as 
a  hymn-writer :  Poetische  Erstling'e,  1664,  and 
Geistliche  Singe-Lust,  1697.  His  Abacus  Patro- 
logicus,  Halle,  1673  (lives  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
before  the  Reformation,  alphabetically  arranged), 
was  republished  in  1711,  by  his  son,  in  an  en- 
larged form,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
torum  Ecclesiasticorum.  —  V.  Johann  Christof 
Olearius,  son  of  IV. ;  b.  at  Halle,  Sept.  17, 1668; 
d.  at  Arnstadt,  where  he  was  superintendent, 
March  31,  1717  ;  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  and 
great  literary  activity.  His  works  on  hymnology 
(Entwurf  einer  Liederbibliothek,  1702 ;  Evangel. 
Liederschatz,  1705,  4  vols.  ;  Jubilirende  Lieder- 
freude,  1717)  are  still  of  interest. — VI.  Johannes 
Olearius,  son  of  II. ;  b.  at  Halle,  May  5, 1639;  d. 
at  Leipzig,  Aug.  6, 1713 ;  was  appointed  professor 
of  classical  languages  at  Leipzig  in  1668,  and 
professor  of  theology  in  1677.  In  •  the  pietist 
controversy  he  sided  with  Speiier  and  Francke, 
though  without  taking  active  part  in  the  contest 
until  Carpzov's  attack  in  1692,  which  he  met  with 
an  open  and  decided  protest.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are,  Exercitationes  philological  ad  epistolas 
dominicales,  1674;  De  Stylo  N  T.,  1678;  Synopsis 
controversiarum  cum  Pontificiis,  Calvinistis,  Socin- 
ianistis,  etc.,  1698. — VII.  Gottfried  Olearius,  son 
of  VI. ;  b.  at  Leipzig,  July  23,  1672 ;  d.  there 
Nov.  10,  1714 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  clas- 
sical languages  in  his  native  city  in  1699,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  1708.  He  was  still  more 
independent  of  the  reigning  orthodoxy  than  his 
father.  Of  his  writings,  mostly  dissertations  on 
exegetical  and  dogmatical  subjects,  his  Jesus,  der 
ivahre  Messias,  Leipzig,  1714,  3d  ed.,  1736,  attract- 
ed much  attention.  —  VIII.  Johann  Christian 
Olearius,  son  of  III. ;  b.  at  Halle,  June  22,  1646 ; 
d.  there  Dec.  9,  1699 ;  studied  at  Jena,  Leipzig, 
and  Kiel ;  visited  also  the  Dutch  universities 
and  Strassburg,  and  succeeded  in  1685  his  uncle 
as  superintendent  of  Halle.  He  was  an  open 
but  moderate  adversary  of  the  pietist  move- 
ment. He  published  some  dissertations  and  ser- 
mons. More  detailed  information  on  the  whole 
family  is  to  be  found  in  Leuckfeld  :  Historia 
Hesshusiana  and  Dreyhaupt  :  Beschreibung  des 
Saalkreises.  DRYANDER. 

OLEVIANUS,  Caspar,  one  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany ; 
b.  in  Treves,  Aug.  10, 1536  ;  d.  at  Herborn,  March 
15,  1587.  He  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
bearing  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  through  the  teachings  of  a  pious  mother 
and  priest.  He  studied  law  in  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Bourges.  A  solemn  religious  impression  was 
made  upon  his  mind  at  Bourges  by  the  death  of 
a  friend  by  drowning,  and  his  own  narrow  escape ; 
and  he  consecrated  his  powers  to  the  service  of 
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the  gospel.  He  took  up  the  study  of  Calvin's 
works,  and  in  1558  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  be- 
came an  ardent  follower  of  the  Swiss  Reformer. 
Returning  to  Treves  in  1559,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  high  school.  His  position  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  lay  bare  the  errors  of  Rome. 
The  popularity  of  these  class-room  talks  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  urged  to  preach.  He  did  so, 
and  won  half  the  population  for  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  The  archbishop  of  the  dio- 
cese forbade  his  preaching,  and  ordered  the  city 
council  to  institute  an  investigation.  But  the 
community  sympathized  with  Olevianus,  and  the 
appeal  was  disregarded.  He  finally  marched 
against  the  city.  The  citizens  at  first  offered  a 
successful  resistance  by  drawing  chains  across  the 
streets,  but  finally  surrendered,  on  the  condition 
that  the  archbishop  would  spare  the  people.  He, 
however,  threw  Olevianus  in  prison,  and  charged 
him  with  rebellion.  His  answer  was,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  preach  the  gospel  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  He  was 
finally  released  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  but  banished  with  his  friends. 

Olevianus  became,  at  the  invitation  of  the  elec- 
tor, Friedrich  III.,  teacher  at  Heidelberg  in  1560, 
and,  the  year  following,  professor,  and  doctor  of 
theology.  In  conjunction  with  Ursinus,  who  was 
called  to  Heidelberg  in  1561,  he  composed  the 
Heidelberg.  Confession,  in  defence  of  which  he 
published  two  works:  Vester  Grund, d.i., die  Artikel 
d.  alien  waren  ungezweifelten,  christlichen  Glaubens, 
and  Neue  Predigten  v.  lieiligen  Nachtmal  d.  Herm. 
In  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  predes- 
tination he  held  the  views  of  Calvin.  At  the 
death  of  Friedrich  (Oct.  26,  1576)  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son,  Ludwig  VI.,  a  Lutheran,  his 
activity  in  Heidelberg  came  to  an  end.  Six  hun- 
dred Reformed  preachers  besides  himself  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  land.  Olevianus  went  to 
Berleburg,  where  he  commented  upon  several  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  wrote  his  work  on  the 
covenant  of  grace  {T>e  substantia  foederis  gratuiti, 
etc.).  He  also  was  prominent  in  introducing  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Nassau  Siegen,  and  other 
states.  Being  asked  on  his  death-bed  whether  he 
felt  confident  of  his  salvation  through  Christ, 
he  replied,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  "  Most 
confident !  "  (certissimus).  See  the  excellent  work 
of  Sudhoff  :  Kaspar  Olevianus  und  Zach.  Ur- 
sinus Leben  und  ausgewalte  Schriften,  Elberfeld, 
1857.  O.  THIELEMANN. 

OLCA,  St.,  a  much-revered  saint  of  the  Russian 
Church,  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  but  became 
the  wife  of  Grand  Duke  Igor  of  Kiew,  and  gov- 
erned the  country  with  great  success  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Vratislav.  In  952  she  went 
to  Constantinople,  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  by  the  patriarch  Theophilaktes,  assuming 
the  name  of  Helena.  After  her  return  to  Kiew, 
she  is  said  to  have  labored  much  for  Christianity, 
though  without  any  palpable  effect.  Her  day  of 
commemoration  is  July  21.  See  L.  Elissalde 
Castremonte  :    Vie  de  sainte  Olga,  Paris,  1879. 

OLIER,  Jean  Jacques,  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  20, 1608 ; 
d.  there  April  2,  1657 ;  studied  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne ;  frequented  the  conferences  of  Vincent 
of  Paula  on  the  duties  of  the  clergy ;  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  the  education  of  young 


ecclesiastics.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  there  he  founded 
the  celebrated  seminary  from  which  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  France  has  received  some  of 
its  best  impulses.  In  1652  he  resigned  his  office 
as  pastor,  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
seminary.  His  few  writings  are  mostly  of  devo- 
tional character.  His  Cate'chisme  clirc'ticn  pour 
la  vie  inte'rieure,  Louvain,  1686,  was  often  repub- 
lished. C.  SCHMIDT. 

OLIN,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  divine; 
b.  at  Leicester,  Vt.,  March  3,  1797  ;  d.  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Aug.  16,  1851.  He  was  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  1820 ;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  and,  after 
several  appointments,  was  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia  1827-3-1, 
president  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia, 
1834-37,  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  1842  till  his  death.  From  1837 
to  1841  he  travelled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, the  fruits  of  which  journey  were,  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petrcea,  and  the  Holy  Land,  New 
York,  1843,  2  vols.;  and  Greece  and  the  Golden 
Horn,  New  York,  1854.  President  Olin  was  re- 
nowned as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  Works,  consisting 
of  sermons,  etc.,  appeared  New  York,  1852,  2  vols. ; 
and  his  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  his  wife,  New 
York,  1853,  2  vols. 

OL1VA,  Fernan  Perez  de,  b.  at  Cordova,  1494: 
d.  at  Salamanca,  1530 ;  studied  at  Salamanca, 
Acala,  Paris,  and  Rome ;  lectured  with  much 
success  on  the  morals  of  Aristotle  in  Paris,  and 
received  the  most  flattering  invitations  to  Rome 
from  Adrian  VI.,  but  preferred  to  settle  on  Span- 
ish soil  at  Salamanca,  and  acquired  a  noted  place 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  by  employing 
the  Castilian  tongue,  instead  of  the  Latin,  in  his 
essays  :  On  the  Dignity  of  Man,  On  the  Faculties  of 
the  Mind,  etc.  See  Ticknor  :  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,  New  York,  1849. 

OLIVE.     See  Oil. 

OLIVERS,  Thomas,  b.  at  Tregonan,  in  Wales. 
1725 ;  d.  in  London,  March,  1799.  Illiterate  and 
profligate  as  a  youth,  he  was  converted  under 
Whitefield's  preaching,  became  (1753)  one  of  Wes- 
ley's most  active  preachers,  and  his  corrector  of 
the  press  (1775-88),  doing  much  work  in  the 
Calvinistic-Arminian  Controversy.  He  wrote  an 
Elegy  on  Wesley's  death  (1791)  and  four  hymns, 
whereof  "  The  God  of  Abraham  praise  "  (1772  or 
earlier)  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  odes  in  the  language.  F.  M.  bird. 

OLIVET  and  OLIVES,  Mount  of,  a  mountain 
range  east  of  Jerusalem,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Jebel  et  Tur  ("mount  of  the  rock").  1.  Physical 
Features.  — -  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  ridge, 
sloping  on  the  west  abruptly  toward  the  Kedron 
Valley,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Jerusalem, 
but  towards  the  east  more  gradually,  breaking  up 
into  valleys.  It  has  four  distinct  elevations,  al- 
though the  intervening  depressions  are  very  slight. 
(1)  Viri  Galilcei  ("ye  men  of  Galilee"),  so  called 
because  there,  tradition  says,  the  angels  addressed 
those  words  to  the  gazing  disciples  (Acts  l.  11). 
It  is  a  half-mile  north  of  the  city,  and  is  2,6b2 
feet  above  sea-level.  (2)  "  Mount  of  Ascension," 
2,665  feet  directly  opposite  the  city,  and  properly 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  (3)  "  The  Prophets,"  from 
a  catacomb,  the  "  Prophets'  Tombs,"  on  its  side. 
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This  summit  is  south-west  of  the  former  about 
six  hundred  yards.  (4)  "  Mount  of  Offence," 
because  there  Solomon  set  up  the  idol-worship. 
Bleak  as  the  mountain  ridge  is  at  present,  only  a 
few  scattered  olive-trees  being  left  to  justify  its 
name,  there  is  evidence  that  once  it  really  was  cov- 
ered with  olives,  myrtles,  pines,  and  palms  ;  and  a 
little  care  and  cultivation  would  restore  its  beauty. 

2.  The  View  from  the  Mount  of  Ascension  is 
the  "  saddest  and  yet  the  most  impressive  in  the 
world."  It  is  the  best  view  of  Jerusalem,  so  full 
of  reminiscences  of  former  grandeur,  so  full  of 
evidences  of  present  decay.  And  more  can  be 
seen  than  the  city  directly  in  front.  On  the  north 
rises  Scopus ;  on  the  east  are  the  Dead  Sea,  ap- 
parently at  one's  feet,  but  really  seven  hours  of 
hard  riding  away,  and  the  mountains  around  it; 
on  the  south  is  the  Frank  Mountain.  Our  Lord 
must  often  have  gazed  upon  this  prospect. 

3.  Scripture  Allusions. — -Olivet  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  David's  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  worship  of  Chemosh  and  Molech,  set  up  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  destroyed  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14)  ;  thence,  also,  the  people, 
by  order  of  Ezra,  got  the  branches  for  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  15).  But  the  allusions 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  not  only  more 
numerous,  but  much  more  interesting.  "  It  is  very 
prominent  in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry.  In  Bethany,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Olivet,  he  had  his  most  intimate  friends,  — •  Laza- 
rus, Martha,  and  Mary,  —  and  performed  his  last 
and  greatest  miracle  (Luke  x.  38-42;  John  xi.). 
From  Mount  Olivet  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  29-38).  Here  he  spent 
the  nights  intervening  between  the  entry  and  his 
passion,  and  returned  every  morning  to  teach  in 
the  temple  (Luke  xxi.  37).  Descending  from  this 
mountain,  he  wept  over  the  ungrateful  city,  and 
foretold  her  fearful  doom  (Luke  xix.  41-44 ;  cf . 
ver.  37).  To  it  he  repaired  on  the  night  of  his 
betrayal  (John  xviii.  1)  ;  from  it  he  ascended  to 
heaven  to  take  possession  of  his  throne  (Luke  xxiv. 
50;  Acts  i.  12)."  —  Schaff,  Through  Bible  Lands, 
p.  272.  Gethsemane  was  upon  the  hither  slope 
of  Olivet ;  and  so  upon  the  same  mountain  pressed 
the  feet  of  Jesus  when  in  the  depths  of  his  hu- 
miliation and  in  the  heights  of  his  triumph. 

4.  Buildings  on  the  Mount.  —  Tradition  wrongly 
puts  the  ascension  upon  the  so-called  "  Mount  of 
Ascension :  "  indeed,  our  Lord's  footstep  is  shown 
in  the  Mohammedan  mosque  which  now  covers 
the  spot.  There  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  built  (325)  a  basilica;  and  other  churches 
and  convents  were  built  there  by  crusaders.  The 
patriarch  Modestus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  built  there  a  rotunda,  open  in 
the  middle,  because  tradition  said  that  the  place 
of  the  ascension  must  not  be  covered  by  a  roof. 
This  building  was  several  times  destroyed  and 
rebuilt.  The  present  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  is 
octagonal,  and  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake 
of  1834.  On  the  spot  traditionally  pointed  out, 
stands  to-day  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  round 
whose  court  "are  ranged  the  altars  of  various 
Christian  churches." 

Besides  the  literature  under  Jerusalem,  see  the 
exhaustive  monograph  of  Tobler  :  Siloahquelle 
u.  d.  Oelberg,  St.  Gallen,  1852. 


OLIVETAIM,  Pierre  Robert,  b.  at  Noyon;  a 
relative  of  Calvin  ;  was  tutor  in  a  rich  family  at 
Geneva  in  1533,  but  was  expelled  from  the  city 
for  propagating  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  ; 
settled  at  Neufchatel,  and  undertook,  on  the  in- 
stance of  the  Piedmontese  Waldenses,  to  translate 
the  Bible  into  French.  As  he  was  not  a  great 
Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar,  he  used  the  translation 
of  Lefevre  d'Etaple  as  foundation  for  his  own 
work.  It  appeared  at  Neufchatel,  1535,  in  folio. 
Afterwards  revised  by  Calvin,  it  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  French  Protestants.  Olivetan 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1538.  C.  Schmidt. 

OLIVI,  Pierre  Jean,  b.  at  Serignan  in  Langue- 
doc,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
d.  at  Narbonne,  1297;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Franciscans ;  studied  theology  in  Paris ;  became 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  severe  morals,  and 
contended  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  rules 
of  his  order,  also  that  of  absolute  poverty.  To 
these  maxims  he  added  certain  apocalyptical  ideas 
resembling  those  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  which  he 
set  forth  in  his  Postilla  super  Apocalyp.  Before 
his  death  the  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends 
and  pupils ;  but  in  1326  Pope  John  XXII.  con- 
demned sixty  propositions  extracted  from  it,  and 
the  author's  bones  were  dug  up  and  burnt.  See 
Wadding  :  Annales  Minorum.         C.  SCHMIDT. 

OLLIVANT,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ; 
b.  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  1798;  d.  at  Llandaff, 
Dec.  16,  1882.  He  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1821 ;  vice-principal  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1827-43 ;  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  Cambridge,  1843-49 ;  and  .bishop  of 
Llandaff,  1849  till  his  death.  He  published  An 
Analysis  of  the  Text  of  the  History  of  Joseph,  Lon- 
don, 1828,  2d  ed.,  1833 ;  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  David's,  Lampeter,  1831.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  O.  T.  Company  of  Revisers. 

OLSHAUSEN,  Hermann,  a  pious  theologian, 
who  participated  actively  in  the  theological  move- 
ments of  his  day,  and  did  excellent  work  in  the 
department  of  New- Testament  exegesis ;  the  son 
of  a  clergyman ;  was  b.  at  Oldeslohe  [in  Holstein], 
Aug.  21,  1796;  d.  at  Erlangen,  of  consumption, 
Sept.  4,  1839.  In  1814  he  entered  the  university 
of  Kiel,  and  two  years  later  passed  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  he  gained  the  prize 
for  the  best  essay  upon  Melanchthon  as  depicted 
in  his  letters  (Melanchthon.  Charakterislik  aus  sei- 
nen  Briefen  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1818).  In  1820  he 
became  privatdocent  at  Berlin,  in  1821  professor 
extraordinarius,  and,  1827,  ordinary  professor  at 
Konigsberg.  In  the  circle  of  young  friends  at 
Berlin  who  gathered  especially  about  Neander,  he 
had  manifested  a  living  faith  in  Christ  in  its  full 
power.  From  that  time  he  "  desired  only  to  be  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  church  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour."  He  married  Agnes  von  Prittwitz-Gaf- 
fron,  but  his  happiness  was  much  interrupted  by 
the  affliction  of  a  feeble  constitution.  In  the  hope 
of  benefiting  his  health,  he  followed  a  call  to 
Erlangen  in  1834. 

Olshausen's  special  department  was  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis.  He  prepared  the  way  for  his  Com- 
mentary in  a  work  on  the  historical  proofs  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels  in  the  first  two  centu- 
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ries  (Die  Aechtheit  d.  vier  kanon.  Evangelien,  etc., 
Konigsberg,  1823,  English  translation  in  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Commentary  by  Fosdick).  He 
stated  his  exegetical  principles  in  two  works,  — 
Ein  Wort  iiber  tieferen  Scliriftsinn  (Konigsberg, 
1824),  and  D.  bibl.  Scliriftauslegung  (Hamburg, 
1825),  and  defended  the  allegorical  and  typical 
methods,  but  without  opposing  the  grammatical 
and  historical.  He  affirms  that  a  "  real  religious 
experience  is  the  condition  of  an  understanding  of 
a  religious  work,  and  especially  the  Bible."  His 
ideas  were  realized  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  completed  and  revised  by  Ebrard  and 
Wiesinger,  Konigsberg,  1830  sqq.,  and  later  edi- 
tions [trans,  for  Clarke's  Foreign  Theol.  Library, 
Edinburgh,  1847-49,  4  vols.,  and  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Kendrick,  New  York,  1856-58,  6  vols.]. 
He  often  shows  a  profound  perception  of  the 
meaning  and  connection  of  the  plan  of  revela- 
tion, without  neglecting,  however,  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Olshausen's  memory  will  continue 
to  be  held  in  honor  as  that  of  a  Christian  scholar; 
and  the  seed  he  sowed  will  not  be  lost  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  L.  pelt. 

OMISH,  or  AMISH,  the  'followers  of  Jakob 
Amnion.     See  Menxonites. 

OMNIPOTENCE,  OMNISCIENCE,  of  God. 
See  God. 

ON  (the  Egyptian,  An;  the  Greek,  Heliopolis'), 
"City  of  the  Sun,"  which  was  a  translation  and 
paraphrase  of  the  Egyptian  name,  and  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  since  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  13)  calls  the  city  Beth-shemesh,  "House  of 
the  Sun."  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
nowned cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  magnificent 
sun-temple  of  On  is  the  only  Egyptian  temple  of 
which  we  have  a  detailed  description  by  a  Greek 
(Herodotus).  It  was  especially  celebrated  for  its 
numberless  obelisks.  The  obelisk  was  the  peculiar 
symbol  of  the  sun-god,  and  most  of  the  obelisks 
which  have  been  carried  to  Europe  have  been 
taken  from  On.  With  the  sun-temple  were  con- 
nected a  priest  school  and  a  medical  school,  and 
those  institutions  were  visited  by  all  the  Greek 
philosophers  who  went  to  Egypt  to  study.  At 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  house  in  Heliopolis  was 
still  shown,  in  which  Plato  had  stopped.  The 
population  in  the  neighborhood  of  On  was  not 
purely  Egyptian,  but  much  mixed  up  with  Shemi- 
tic  elements.  Asenath,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  was 
the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  Both  these  names,  however,  are 
genuine  Egyptian. 

ONDERDONK,  Henry  Ustic,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
b.  in  New  York,  March,  1789 ;  and  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  6, 1858.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  1805;  studied  medicine  in  London; 
M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1810;  with  Dr.  V  Mott,  edited 
New -York  Medical  Journal;  was  ordained,  1815; 
ministered  at  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  1816-20;  rector 
of  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn,  1820-27;  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  1827 ;  succeeded  Bishop  White, 
1836;  suspended,  1844;  restored,  1856.  He  pub- 
lished Episcopacy  Examined  and  Re-examined  (1 835), 
etc.  He  was  active  in  assisting  the  appointed 
compilers  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  hymns 
which  from  1827  to  1871  were  usually  bound  with 
the  Prayer-Book,  and  employed  in  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church,  re-writing  several  hymns,  and 
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contributing  ten  'entirely  his  own.  Of  these,  The 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  has  been  generally,  and  sev- 
eral others  frequently,  adopted  by  the  hymnals  of 
other  communions.  *  p.  m.  bird 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  a  body  of  so-called 
religious  perfectionists,  practising  a  community 
of  wives  and  goods ;  founded  by  John  H.  Noyes, 
who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1830,  and, 
after  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  New 
Haven,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1833.  He  pro- 
mulgated the  views  on  Christian  perfection  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  which  were 
sought  to  be  carried  out  at  two  communities,  — 
the  Oneida  Community  (1847)  in  Madison  County, 
N.Y.  (three  miles  from  the  town  of  Oneida) ; 
and  the  community  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The 
Oneida  Community  owned  a  fine  tract  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  practised  a  community 
of  goods  and  a  community  of  wives.  Noyes  was 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  community 
occupied  one  large  building.  The  people  were 
skilful  farmers,  and  carried  on  successfully  the 
manufacture  of  traps  and  the  preparation  of  pre- 
served fruits.  The  opposition  to  this  institution, 
which  was  based  upon  the  very  just  sentiment, 
that  the  community  was  highly  immoral  in  its 
practices,  under  the  lead  of  the  late  Professor 
Mears  of  Hamilton  College,  and  others,  secured 
its  dissolution  in  1879. 

See  J.  H.  Noyes  :  History  of  American  Social- 
isms ;  Nordhoff  :  Communistic  Societies  of  the 
United  States,  1875. 

ONKELOS,  one  of  the  principal  targumists, 
or  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Chaldee. 
He  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  a  fellow 
scholar  of  Paul,  as  the  Talmud  informs  us  (Me- 
gilla,  fol.  3,  col.  1;  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  134,  1). 
Jonathan  made  use  of  Onkelos.  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  and  is  a 
faithful  translation,  except  in  the  case  of  figura- 
tive expressions;  e.g.,  anthropopathic  represen- 
tations of  God.  It  comprised  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  Bibles  of  Bombeeg  and  Buxtorf, 
the  Biblia  Complutensis,  of  Venice,  1526,  and  in 
Walton's  Polyglot.  See  Luzzato  :  PMloxenus,  sive 
de  Onkelosi  paraph,  chald.,  1830;  Zunz  :  Gottes- 
dienstl.  Vortrdge  d.  Juden,  Berlin,  1832  ;  Emaxuel 
Deutsch  :  Literary  Remains,  London,  1874. 

OOSTER2EE,  Jan  Jakob  van,  Dutch  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  April  17,  1S17; 
d.  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  July  29,  1882.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  1835-40, 
where  he  had  a  brilliant  course.  From  1840  to 
1844  he  was  pastor  at  Kemnes-Binnendyck  and  at 
Alkmaar,  from  1844  to  1862  pastor  in  the  princi- 
pal church  of  Rotterdam,  from  1802  till  his  deatli 
ordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
where  he  lectured,  first  upon  biblical,  systematic, 
and  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  but  after 
1867,  upon  New- Testament  introduction,  history 
of  doctrines,  and  philosophy  of  religion.  He 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  evangelical 
school  of  Holland.  In  learning,  eloquence,  and 
piety,  he  ranked  with  the  greatest  divines  of  his 
day.  He  was  also  a  voluminous  writer.  Several 
of  'his  works  have  been  translated,  and  commend 
themselves  very  highly  to  practical  and  conserva- 
tive religious  minds  in  Great  Britain  and  Amen- 
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ca.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned :  Levari 
Jesu  ("Life  of  Jesus"),  Rotterdam,  1847-51,  3 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  1863-65;  Christologie,  1855-61,  3 
vols.,  the  3d  vol.  trans,  under  the  title  The  Image 
of  Christ  as  presented  in  Scripture,  London,  1874 ; 
Commentaries  in  the  Lange  series,  Luke,  1858, 
trans.,  New  York,  1866,  Pastoral  Epistles,  1860, 
2d  ed.,  1863,  trans.,  1868,  and  with  Lange,  James, 
1862,  2d  ed.,  1866,  trans.,  1867;  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  Utrecht,  1867,  2d  ed.,  1869,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1870,  4th  ed.,  1882  ;•  Christian 
Dogmatics,  1870-72,  2  parts,  Eng.  trans.,  London 
and  New  York,  1874,  2d  ed  ,  1878;  Year  of  Salva- 
tion, Edinburgh,  1874,  2  vols.;  Moses,  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1876 ;  Practical  Theology,  Eng.  trans., 
1878.  lie  left  behind  him  an  autobiography  and 
a  work  upon  apologetics.  See  biographical  sketch- 
es in  Zockxer's  Beweis  des  Glaubens  for  1882, 
and  Evans,  in  Catholic  Presbyterian  for  October, 
1882. 

O'PHIR  ("l3iN,  in  the  Sept.  Obydp;  or  "VD1X,  in 
the  Sept.  Icxjupd,  Zovtpip,  etc.)  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  x.  29  as  the  eleventh  son  of  Joktan,  and 
in  1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11,  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  ix.  10, 
as  a  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solomon, 
navigated  by  Phoenicians,  brought  back  gold,  and 
that  not  only  in  immense  quantities,  but  also  of 
a  fineness  unequalled  by  the  product  of  any  other 
region  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  9).  The  question  where  the  abode  of 
Ophir  the  Shemite  was  to  be  sought  for,  was 
pretty  accurately  answered  at  the  time  of  Moses  : 
all  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  and  the  tribes 
descending  from  them,  were  settled  in  Arabia. 
But  where  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  V  The  latter 
question  has  puzzled  a  great  number  of  the  most 
learned  Orientalists  and  historians.  Its  theolo- 
gical import  is  small;  but,  in  the  chain  of  ancient 
traditions  concerning  commercial  connections  and 
routes,  Ophir  forms  a  link  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. Four  different  views  with  respect  to  its 
location  have  been  propounded  and  sustained  by 
reasons  of  weight.  Some  have  placed  it  in  South- 
ern Arabia,  —  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  Bochart,  Niebuhr, 
Gesenius,  Vincent,  Volney,  Seetzen,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  Keil ;  others,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
—  Dapper,  Th.  Lopez,  J.  Bruce,  Montesquieu, 
d'Anville,  Schultess,  and  Quatremere ;  others 
again,  in  East  India,  —  the  Septuagint,  Josephus, 
Bochart  (who  supposes  a  double  Ophir),  H. 
Reland,  Lassen,  and  Ritter ;  some,  finally,  con- 
sider Ophir  a  collective  name  for  distant  southern 
countries,  like  India,  Cush,  etc., — Joseph  Acosta, 
Heeren,  Hartmann,  Tychsen,  and  Zeune. 

Those  scholars  who  locate  Ophir  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  generally  designate  Sofala  as  the 
place  in  question.  It  is  situated  on  the  canal  of 
Mozambique,  in  lat.  20°  S. ;  and  two  hundred 
geographical  miles  in  the  interior,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  gold-mines  of  Tete,  remains  of  walls 
and  masonry  are  found,  covered  with  inscriptions 
in  unknown  characters,  but  by  a  native  tradition 
ascribed  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  name  of 
this  latter  place  is  Fura,  which  is  declared  to  be 
identical  with  A  fura  (Ophir).  In  favor  of  this 
hypothesis  speak  the  great  quantity  and  the  ex- 
quisite fineness  of  the  gold  of  Eastern  Africa,  in 
which  respects  it  far  surpasses  that  of  India ;  the 
immense  amount  of  ivory  which  Africa  furnishes, 
and  in  which  respect  it  also  far  exceeds  India ; 


and,  finally,  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
planted  a  hundred  stations  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  continent.  But  the  etymology  of  Fura  is 
a  weak  point;  and  Africa  has  no  sandal-wood  and 
no  peacocks,  both  of  which  belong  exclusively  to 
India.  In  favor  of  India  speaks  the  circumstance 
that  the  names  of  the  products  (gold  excepted) 
which  were  brought  from  Ophir  are  all  of  Indian 
origin,  such  as  Koph,  " ape,"  Kapi  in  Sanscrit ;  Shen 
habbim,  "  tooth  of  the  elephant,"  from  the  Indian 
ibha,  the  Egyptian  ebu,  the  Latin  ebur,  "ivory;" 
Tukhiim,  "  peacock,"  from  Cikhi  in  Sanscrit,  and 
Togei  in  Malabar,  etc.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
2a)(j)ipa  of  the  Septuagint  means  India,  as  Sophir  is 
the  Coptic  name  of  "  India  and  its  islands ;  "  and 
Josephus  says  explicitly,  that  the  fleet  of  Solomon 
went  "to  India,  which  in  old  times  was  called 
Sophira,  but  now  is  called  Chryse"  (Ant.,  8,  6,  4). 
But  the  difficulty  is  to  designate  a  point  in  which 
the  gold  of  Himalaya  and  the  sandal-wood  of 
Deccan  (that  is,  the  products  of  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  India)  could  be  conveniently 
gathered  together  for  exportation.  Abhira  has 
been  pointed  out,  an  old  Arian  settlement  situ- 
ated in  lat.  20°  N.,  between  the  Delta  of  Indus 
and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  also  the  Supara  of  Ptole- 
mseus,  the  present  Goa ;  and  others.  But  in  all 
cases  the  etymology  presents  difficulties.  The 
safest  is  still  to  seek  for  Ophir  in  some  place  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  which  forms  a. 
convenient  point  of  connection  between  Eastern 
Africa  and  India,  and  which  in  olden  times  was 
certainly  inhabited  by  the  Ophirites  (Gen.  x.  29), 
though  now  neither  the  country,  nor  any  single 
place  in  it,  bears  the  name.  [See  A.  Soetbeeji  : 
Das  Goldland  Ofir,  Berlin,  1880  ]  PRESSEL. 

OPHITES.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  879. 

OPTATUS,  Bishop  of  Mileve  in  Numidia.  Of 
his  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  a  book  by  him, 
De  schismate  Donatistarum  ad  versus  Parmenianum, 
has  come  down  to  us.  According  to  Jerome  (De 
vir.  ill.,  110)  it  was  written  between  364  and  375 ; 
but  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  a  notice  in 
the  work  itself,  —  Siricius  hodie  qui  nosier  est  socius 
(ii.  3),  —  as  Siricius  did  not  ascend  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Rome  until  384.  The  passage,  however, 
may  be  a  later  interpolation  or  addition,  as,  in- 
deed, the  whole  seventh  book  seems  to  be  an 
appendix  added  to  the  original  text  at  a  later 
date.  The  plan  of  the  work  presupposes  only  the 
six  first  books,  and  Jerome  knew  only  them.  The 
work  is  a  refutation,  from  the  Catholic  side,  of  a 
work,  now  lost,  by  the  Donatist  Parmenianus, 
and  is  wrritten  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  exclude  many  severe  attacks  in 
the  details.  It  is,  consequently,  a  precious  source 
for  the  history  of  Donatism.  But,  besides  this  its 
historical  importance,  it  has  also  considerable  dog- 
matical interest.  In  his  exposition  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  Optatus  is  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Augustine,  and  independent  of  Cyprian.  He 
was  the  first  to  ascribe  to  the  sacrament  that  char- 
acter of  objectivity  (sacramento  per  se  esse  sancta, 
non  per  homines)  which  came  to  play  a  decisive 
part  in  the  dogmatics  of  the  Western  Church. 
From  his  explanation  of  the  "  gifts  "  of  the  church, 
it  appears  that  the  idea  of  the  Cathedra  Petri,  as 
the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  episcopate, 
was  accepted  in  Africa,  etc.     The  first  edition  of 
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the  book  is  that  of  Mayence,  1549.  Several  Paris- 
ian editions  followed ;  but  they  were  all  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Dupin,  Paris,  1700,  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  Migne  (XL).         adolf  harnack. 

OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM.  When  these 
terms  are  employed  to  denote  philosophical  sys- 
tems, the  former  signifies  the  theory  that  existence 
is  essentially  good  and  the  universe  perfect;  and 
the  latter,  the  theory  that  existence  is  essentially 
evil  and  the  universe  a  vanity.  Neither  term  is 
old.  The  former  only  became  current  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
the  best  possible  world.  The  latter  has  only  come 
into  circulation  in  the  present  century,  and  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  and  celebrity  ac- 
quired by  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer.  Optim- 
ism and  pessimism  both  existed,  however,  long 
before  the  terms  now  used  to  designate  them. 
Springing  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the 
head, — from  moods  and  dispositions,  than  from 
reasons  and  discoveries,  —  they  may  be  traced  as 
veins  of  feeling  and  belief  through  poetry  and  re- 
ligion, in  almost  every  age  and  land  which  have 
had  a  literature,  although  they  have  only  appeared 
in  modern  times  as  distinct  philosophical  theories. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  the  theoretical  or  philosophi- 
cal stage  that  they  deserve  their  name,  and  show 
their  nature.  Popular  optimism  and  pessimism 
do  not  look  beyond  the  interests  of  individuals 
or  species ;  and  yet  the  optimism  and  pessimism 
which  do  not  regard  the  world  in  its  entirety  are 
manifestly  both  incomplete  and  inconsistent. 

Optimism  may  allow  that  there  is  much  pain, 
and  pessimism  may  allow  that  there  is  much 
pleasure,  in  life.  So  far  as  suffering  may  lead  to 
the  greatest  good,  optimism  demands  it.  So  far 
as  enjoyment  is  necessary  to  render  an  essentially 
evil  existence  endurable,  pessimism  requires  it. 
Optimism  denies  that  there  is  any  thing  really 
evil,  if  the  universe  be  considered  as  a  whole,  but 
not  that  there  are  many  particular  evils  in  the 
universe.  Pessimism  denies  that  there  is  any 
thing  really  good  in  relation  to  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  but  not  that  there  are  many  things  good 
as  regards  the  particular  interests  of  particular 
beings. 

The  chief  classical  and  Christian  philosophies 
were  optimist  in  spirit.  But  optimism  appeared 
as  a  distinct  theory,  only  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  it  was  adopted  about 
the  same  time  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Archbishop 
King,  and  Leibnitz,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Shaftesbury  first  expounded  it  in  his 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  written  in  1692,  and 
surreptitiously  published  in  1699  ;  King,  in  his  De 
Origine  Mali,  published  in  1702  ;  and  Leibnitz,  in 
his  Theodice'e,  published  in  1710.  It  had  occurred 
independently  to  Leibnitz  ;  but,  before  he  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  he  had  read  what  Shaftes- 
bury and  King  had  written.  It  is  an  error  to 
represent,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mr.  Hunt  have 
done,  Shaftesbury  or  King  as  having  derived  their 
optimism  from  Leibnitz.  In  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
the  doctrine  was  most  skilfully  advocated  in  verse. 
In  Voltaire's  romance  of  Candide,  it  was  most 
ingeniously  ridiculed. 

What  optimism  teaches  is,  that  every  thing  in 
the  universe  is  in  its  place,  is  good  relatively  to 
the  whole,  is  for  the  best ;  that  the  universe  as  a 


whole  could  not  have  been  better  contrived  or  or- 
dered than  it  is ;  that  there  is  nothing  really  evil, 
since,  however  painful  and  hurtful  many  things 
may  be  within  certain  limits,  they  all  tend  to  the 
good  of  the  whole.  The  great  reason,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said,  the  sole  reason,  given  for  this 
teaching,  is  the  Divine  Perfection.  As  absolute- 
ly good,  God  can  only  wish  what  is  for  the  best, 
—  that  than  which  there  can  be  no  better,  if  the 
good  of  the  entire  universe,  and  not  merely  of  a 
part  of  ■  it,  be  contemplated  ;  and  whatever  he 
wishes  must  be  realized,  because  he  is  omnipotent 
and  omniscient.  This  argument  can  be  made  ex- 
tremely plausible.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it 
be  conclusive.  "  The  world  is  the  best  possible, 
because  God  is  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good." 
Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that 
the  world  cannot  be  so  good  but  that  God  could 
have  made  it  better,  because  he  is  thus  infinite  V 
As  he  is  infinite,  and  the  world  is  finite,  the  dis- 
tance between  his  goodness  and  any  degree  of 
goodness  which  the  world  can  have  must  be  infi- 
nite ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  he  could  make 
it,  however  good  it  may  be,  would  appear  to  im- 
ply that  his  power  must  be  limited.  In  fact,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  here  were  a  case,  where, 
turn  to  which  side  we  please,  there  meets  us  the 
horn  of  a  dilemma.  If  the  world  is  not  the  best 
possible,  says  the  optimist,  God  cannot  be  all- 
good.  But  if  the  world  be  the  best  possible,  the 
best  that  God  can  make,  is  the  inference  not  just 
as  good  that  God  cannot  be  all-powerful?  Or, 
rather,  is  the  true  inference  not,  that  we  are  reason- 
ing in  a  region  too  high  for  us,  and  where  our  con- 
clusions are  not  much  worth  one  way  or  another  ? 
Then,  is  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  real  evil  in 
the  world,  because  God  is(  absolutely  good  ?  May 
it  not  merely  be  better  that  there  should  be  even 
such  evil  than  that  God  should  prevent  it  by 
making  men  unable  to  do  it,  while  yet  the  world 
might  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is  if  men 
did  no  evil.  There  is  obviously  a  vast  difference 
between  the  so-called  evils  of  the  physical  world 
and  the  evils  of  the  moral  world.  The  former 
can  be  shown  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
physical  system  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  to  be 
only  seemingly  evil.  The  latter  are  pronounced 
by  conscience  essentially  evil,  and  investigation 
fails  to  prove  that  they  have  any  rightful  place  in 
the  world. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  life  which  ultimately 
leads  to  pessimism  comes  to  light  in  all  literatures. 
It  found  a  very  remarkable  religious  expression 
in  Buddhism.  In  the  present  century  it  has  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  speculative  systems.  The 
two  countries  in  which  pessimism  has  chiefly 
flourished  are  India  and  Germany.  Only  in  pan- 
theistic soil  can  pessimism  flourish.  The  belief 
that  existence  is  essentially  evil  can  never  spring 
from  a  true  theism. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  was  the 
founder  of  modern  or  German  pessimism.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  world  is  the  worst  possible. 
A  worse  world  could  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  repre- 
sentation, an  illusion  produced  by  the  intellect,  be- 
hind which  lies  will,  the  universal  substance,  the 
ultimate  principle  of  all  things.  This  will  is  in  it- 
self a  blind,  unconscious  striving,  which  only  comes 
to  consciousness  in  animated  beings.  Discontent 
is  of  its  very  essence  ;  and,  with  every  new  stage 
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of  development,  it  becomes  increasingly  wretched. 
Thfi  radical  evil  is  the  will  to  live.  The  great  aim 
of  life  is  to  get  rid  of  life  through  extinction  of 
the  will  to  live ;  and  this  must  be  accomplished 
by  fasting,  by  voluntary  poverty,  by  meek  sub- 
mission to  injury,  by  absolute  chastity,  and,  in  a 
word,  by  the  various  exercises  of  asceticism.  The 
most  distinguished  living  representative  of  pes- 
simism is  Edward  von  Hartmann.  He  attempted 
to  overcome  the  dualism  of  will  and  knowledge 
in  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  by  reducing  them 
to  a  unity,  which  he  calls  the  Unconscious.  To 
the  working  of  the  irrational  will  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, he  ascribes  alike  the  origin  of  existence 
and  of  evil.  That  will  has  broken  away  from  the 
primitive  harmony  of  the  Unconscious,  and  nature 
and  life  are  the  deplorable  consequences.  Rea- 
son follows  after,  to  undo,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evil  which  will  has  produced,  and  to  convince  it 
of  the  mischief  which  it  has  caused  and  is  caus- 
ing; but,  before  it  succeeds,  all  history  must  be 
traversed,  all  delusions  experienced,  all  follies 
committed.  He  will  not  say  that  the  world  is  the 
worst  possible  ;  he  will  not  deny  even  that  it  may 
be  the  best  possible,  since  we  do  not  know  what  is 
possible :  but  he  holds  decidedly  that  it  is  worse 
than  would  have  been  no  world  at  all.  He  be- 
lieves himself  able  to  prove,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  both  of  individuals  and  of  society,  that 
pain  preponderates  in  a  high  degree  over  pleasure, 
evil  over  good.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  progress  and  plan  in  history  ;  and  yet  he 
regards  history  as,  on  the  whole,  an  irrational  pro- 
cess, the  successive  epochs  of  which  are  so  many 
stages  of  illusion.  The  progress  of  history  is,  in 
his  view,  not  the  growth  of  any  positive  good  in 
history,  but  the  growth  of  man's  consciousness  of 
the  nothingness  and  vanity  of  human  life.  The 
most  thorough  and  uncompromising  of  the  advo- 
cates of  pessimism  is  Herr  Bahnsen.  He  main- 
tains that  the  world  and  life  are  not  only  essentially 
irrational  and  wretched,  but  will  be  eternally  so ; 
that  his  fellow-pessimists  have  no  right  to  prom- 
ise that  the  agony  of  creation  will  ever  terminate ; 
that  the  hope  of  the  extinction  of  evil  in  a  world 
essentially  evil  is  an  unreasonable  hope,  and  can 
only  be  based  on  blind  faith.  Pessimism  has  been 
defended  also  by  Frauenst'adt,  Taubert,  l)u  Prel, 
Venatianer,  Volkelt,  Noire,  Von  Hellwald,  Main- 
lander,  and  many  other  writers. 

If  there  be  a  personal  God,  a  moral  law,  and  a 
heavenly  life,  pessimism  must  manifestly  be  re- 
jected. If  there  be  no  proof  of  these  things,  it 
cannot  be  conclusively  refuted.  The  question 
raised  by  pessimism  as  to  the  worth  of  life  cannot 
be  decided  by  mere  induction  from  experience. 

Lit.  —  The  works  of  Shaftesbury,  King, 
and  Leibnitz,  already  mentioned.  The  writings 
of  the  pessimists  named  in  this  article.  Gass  : 
Optimismus  und  Pessimismus ;  Duboc  :  Optimismus 
und  Pessimismus  ;  Huber  :  Pessimismus ;  Caro  : 
Pessimisme  au  XIXe  Siecle ;  and  Sully:  Pes- 
simism, —  a  very  able  work  both  as  a  history  and 
a  criticism.  ROBERT  flint. 

OPTION  (optare,  "to  choose  "),  in  canon  law, 
denotes  the  right  to  acquire  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  by  simple  choice.  Of  the  prebends  be- 
longing to  a  cathedral,  and  varying  somewhat  in 
value,  some  are  free  (canonice  libera})  ;  and,  when 
such  a  free  prebend  falls  vacant,  the  prebendary 


next  in  age  can  acquire  it  by  option  if  he  prefers 
it  to  his  own.  In  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land, option  denoted  a  right,  which  the  archbishop 
acquired  by  confirming  a  bishop,  of  filling  the 
next  vacant  benefice  belonging  to  the  see  accord- 
ing to  his  own  choice ;  but  the  right  has  become 
lost  by  3  et  4  Victoria,  sect.  42,  cap.  113. 

OPUS  OPERANTIS  (the  work  of  the  worker) 
and  OPUS  OPERATUM  (the  work  wrought),  —  two 
theological  terms  expressive  of  two  diametrically 
opposite  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
Christian  sacraments ;  the  former  ascribing  the 
effect  of  the  rite  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  disposition  of  him  who  performs  it,  the  latter 
ascribing  the  effect  to  the  rite  itself,  independent, 
or  nearly  independent,  of  the  disposition  of  him 
who  performs  it. 

ORAL  LAW.     See  Tradition. 

ORANGE,  a  city  of  Provence,  France,  was  the 
seat  of  two  remai-kable  councils  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France  (Concilia 
Arausicana).  The  first  was  convened  by  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries  in  441,  and  attended  by  seventeen  bishops. 
It  issued  thirty  canons,  specially  interesting  on 
account  of  their  very  minute  definitions  of  the 
relations  between  diocese  and  diocese,  bishop  and 
bishop.  The  second  was  convened  by  Csesarius 
of  Aries  in  529,  and  was  attended  by  thirteen 
bishops.  It  issued  twenty- five  canons,  mostly  of 
dogmatical  bearing,  and  directed  against  the 
reigning  semi-Pelagian  doctrines  of  grace  and  free- 
will. See  Hefele  :  Conciliengeschichte,  ii.,  and 
F.  H.  Woods  :  Canons  of  Second  Council  of  Orange, 
A. D.  529,  London,  1882. 

ORATORIO,  The,  is,  within  the  range  of  sacred 
music,  what  the  opera  is  in  the  domain  of  secular 
music.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  opera  in  not 
employing  the  stage,  costumes,  and  the  art  of 
acting ;  though  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  oldest 
Italian  oratorios  were  represented  on  stages  erected 
in  churches,  and  that  in  more  recent  times,  in 
1731,  Handel's  Esther  was  brought  out  on  the  stage 
in  a  London  theatre.  It  is  not  art  in  the  same  ex- 
clusive sense  as  the  opera.  It  does  not  propose 
to  impress  the  hearer  solely  through  his  imagina- 
tion: on  the  contrary,  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
it  expresses  make  a  direct  personal  appeal  to  the 
hearer.  Its  true  character  is  solemnity ;  and 
compositions — such  as  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of 
Faust,  and  Gade's  The  Crusaders — which  have  not 
that  character,  are,  though  in  all  other  respects 
they  may  present  the  characteristics  of  the  genre, 
not  oratorios :  hence  the  explanation  of  many 
peculiarities,  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  in 
method  of  treatment.  The  oratorio  must  find  its 
subject,  if  not  necessarily  in  the  Bible  itself,  at 
least  in  the  sacred  tradition  still  living :  otherwise 
the  direct  relation  is  lost.  Only  a  very  few  com- 
posers of  oratorios,  such  as  Scarlatti  in  his  St. 
Francesca,  and  Metastasio  in  his  St.  Helena,  have 
ventured  away  from  the  fountain  itself.  The 
subject  chosen,  the  absence  of  the  stage,  allows 
the  introduction  of  much  broader  epic  elements 
than  the  opera  can  assimilate,  and  the  absence  of 
acting  necessitates  a  much  more  abstract  expres- 
sion of  emotion.  On  account  of  the  personal 
appeal  which  the  subject  makes  to  the  audience, 
the  oratorio  has  no  room  for  representation  of 
character  in  the  full,  artistic  sense  of  the  word. 
On   the   other   hand,   however,   if   the   dramatic 
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element  becomes  entirely  lost  in  epic  descriptions 
and  lyric  declamations,  the  oratorio  shrinks  into 
a  mere  cantata,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Seven 
Words  of  Haydn.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  which  the  modern  oratorio  resem- 
bles so  closely  as  the  antique  tragedy,  —  that 
wonderful  blending  of  religion  and  art,  to  whose 
full  understanding  we  now  have  no  other  key 
than  the  oratorio. 

Historically  the  oratorio  owes  its  origin  to  St. 
Filippo  de  Neri  (1515-95),  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Oratorians,  and  the  confessor  of 
Palestrina.  The  opera  was  just  the  rage  of  the 
day,  and  without  hesitation  Neri  engaged  it  in 
the  service  of  the  church.  In  the  oratory  of  his 
order  a  stage  was  erected,  and  fitted  up  with  full 
decoration.  On  this  stage  an  azione  sacra  —  that 
is,  a  scene  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  sacred  tradition 
of  the  church — was  enacted  by  priests  in  costume. 
The  style  of  the  music  was  that  of  the  opera  seria 
with  some  small  modifications.  The  bass  was 
allowed  to  sing  solos,  the  choirs  were  more 
prominent,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  was  less 
developed,  etc.  The  attempt  proved  eminently 
successful ;  and,  from  the  place  in  which  the  azione 
sacra  was  performed,  it  received  the  name  of  an 
"oratorio."  The  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  oratorio  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Handel  (1685-1759)  and  Bach  (1685-1750) ;  and 
the  difference  between  the  old  Italian  and  the 
new  Anglo-Germanic  form  of  the  genre  is  like 
that  between  a  polite  abbot  of  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  and  one  of  the  four  great  prophets. 
The  difference  between  the  two  great  masters 
themselves  may  be  thus  described,  —  while  the 
oratorio  of  Handel  became  a  free,  independent 
creation,  though  still  belonging  to  the  church, 
the  passion-music  of  Bach  remained  a  part  of  the 
service  itself,  and  was  partially  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation.  From  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany 
had  retained  the  custom  of  celebrating  Good 
Friday  by  a  special  recital,  in  the  Gregorian  style, 
of  the  Passion ;  different  lines  being  recited  or 
sung  by  different  voices,  and  sometimes  repeated 
by  the  whole  congregation.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  opera,  this  Passion-recital  had  been  further 
developed  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  chapel-master  of 
Dresden,  and  Sebastiani,  chapel-master  of  Konigs- 
berg.  The  narrative  was  dissolved  into  a  series 
of  recitatives,  solos,  duos,  and  choruses.  The  final 
perfection  of  this  development  was  the  Passion 
according  to  Matthew,  composed  by  Bach,  and  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  Cathedral  of  Leip- 
zig on  Good  Friday,  1729.  The  last  chapter  of 
the  history  of  the  oratorio  is  occupied  by  Haydn 
(17:52-1809)  and  Mendelssohn  (1809-47),  by  whose 
treatment  its  technical  form,  more  especially  the 
instrumental  portion,  no  doubt,  was  still  further 
developed,  but  who  hardly  can  be  said  to  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  its  spiritual  standard. 
Haydn's  exuberance  of  graceful  melody  was  some- 
what wanting  in  sublimity,  and  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  Mendelssohn's  compositions  shows  a  greater 
affinity  to  the  salon  than  to  the  church.  [O. 
Wangemann  :  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums,  Demmin, 
1882.]  PALMER. 

ORATORY  (d'KTTipwv,  oratorium),  literally  a 
place  where  prayer  is  made,  designated  in  the 
early  church  the  smaller  and  often  private  chap- 


els in  distinction  from  the  parochial  churches. 
The  Council  of  Braga  (572)  forbade  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  them.  At  a  later  time  the 
word  "  chapel,"  probably  derived  from  the  cappella 
("little  cowl")  of  Martin  of  Tours,  which  was 
preserved  at  the  Frankish  court,  took  the  place  of 
oratory,  being  applied  first  to  court  oratories,  and 
then  to  the  Pope's  private  (Sistine)  chapel,  and 
other  private  or  smaller  churches.  The  term 
"oratory"  was  also  used  for  the  nave  of  the  church 
where  the  people  worshipped  (Theodos.  et  Valen- 
tin., Codex  Theodos.,  IX.  45).  It  now  usually 
designates  a  room  distinct  from  the  main  church. 
The  Oratoire  in  Paris  is  a  Protestant  church  where 
Adolphe  Monod  preached.  See  Gatticus  :  De 
oratoriis  domesticis,  2d  ed.,  Rome,  1770;  Josephus 
de  Bonis  :  De  oratoriis  publicis ,-  Fortunatus  a 
Brixia  :  De  oratoriis  domesticis,  — both  published 
by  Assemanni,  Rome,  1766  ;  art.  "  Bethaus,"  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen-Lexikon. 

ORATORY,  Priests  of  the.     See  Neri. 

ORDEAL,  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Or- 
dcel  ("great  judgment"),  and  allied  to  the  Ger- 
man Urtheil  ("  judgment "),  means  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  God;  and  its  use  from  the 
sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  denotes,  in  the 
history  of  European  civilization,  a  transition  state 
from  the  times  when  every  man  took  the  law  in 
his  own  hand  to  the  times  when  justice  came  to 
be  administered  by  regular  courts.  Among  the 
Germanic  nations,  decision  of  certain  cases  of 
strife  by  wager  of  battle  or  duel  was  a  general 
custom  ;  but  as,  in  that' way,  justice  could  be  only 
accidentally  obtained,  while  one  duel  generally 
led  to  another,  until  whole  families  were  covered 
with  bloodshed,  or  destroyed,  the  custom  was  of 
course  an  abomination  to  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tian clergy.  Unable,  however,  to  substitute  for 
this  barbarity  a  regular  procedure  with  witnesses 
and  testimonies,  the  clergy  themselves  encouraged 
the  appeals  to  the  direct  judgment  of  God;  that 
is,  the  legal  establishment  of  the  ordeal.  There 
were  several  kinds,  —  ordeal  by  fire  or  iron,  which 
consisted  in  carrying  red-hot  iron  in  the  hands,  or 
walking  upon  it,  and  was  much  used  in  cases  of 
adultery  ;  ordeal  by  hot  water,  which  consisted 
in  thrusting  the  arm  down  into  a  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  fetching  up  some  object  from  the 
bottom,  and  was  much  used  in- cases  of  theft ;  or- 
deal by  cold  water,  which  consisted  in  being- 
thrown,  with  hands  and  feet  tied  together,  into  a 
stream  of  water,  and  was  much  used  in  cases  of 
witchcraft ;  ordeal  of  the  Eucharist,  of  the  corsned, 
etc.,  mostly  used  for  ecclesiastics.  Gradually 
these  ordeals  were  incorporated  with  the  laws,  — 
the  Salic,  Saxon,  Lombardian,  Visigothic,  etc.,— 
and  became  regular  institutions  in  the  social 
order;  but  though  they  were  introduced  by  the 
clergy,  and  always  administered  under  their  super- 
intendence, which  could  not  but  add  to  the  social 
importance  of  the  church,  the  clergy  never  became 
unanimous  on  the  point.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  Agobard  of  Lyons  absolutely  con- 
demned the  ordeal.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
opposition  became,  if  not  more  prononuced,  at 
least  more  wide-spread  ;  and  finally  the  Council  of 
Trent  altogether  rejected  it  (Sess.  2.>,  De  R<J»r- 
matione,  cap.  19).  In  Protestant  countries,  how- 
ever—Prussia, Denmark,  etc.,  — witches  were 
still  tried  by  ordeal  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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If  they  floated  on  the  surface,  they  were  declared 
guilty,  and  burnt:  if  they  sunk  to  the  bottom 
and  were  drowned,  they  were  declared  innocent. 
The  ordeal  of  the  corsned,  or  morsel  of  execra- 
tion, which  consisted  in  swallowing  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese  with  some  fearful  imprecations, 
lingered  still  longer  in  the  form  of  a  superstition. 
The  last  remnant  of  the  ordeal  still  existing  is 
the  duel,  which,  however,  is  not  countenanced  by 
the  law  in  any  civilized  country. 

ORDERICUS  VITAL1S.     See  Vitalis. 

ORDERS,  Holy,  a  term  applied,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Roman-Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches,  to  the  office  and  functions  of  the  minis- 
try. Both  these  communions  agree  in  holding 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  —  bishops,  presby- 
ters (priests),  and  deacons.  The  Roman-Catholic 
Church  also  acknowledges  the  lesser  orders, — 
subdeacons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  and  readers.  Ad- 
mission to  holy  orders  is  conditional  upon  the 
piety  of  the  candidate,  the  passing  of  an  examina- 
tion, the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  and  episco- 
pal ordination.  The  term  "  holy  orders  "  is  not 
in  use  among  the  majority  of  Protestant  denomi- 
nations for  the  ministry.     See  Ordination,  etc. 

ORDINARY  (ordinarius),  a  term  of  canon  law 
denoting  the  person  who  holds  regular  and  imme- 
diate jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  the  diocesan 
bishop,  in  contradistinction  to  persons  who  hold 
jurisdiction  only  as  representatives  of  ordinaries, 
as,  for  instance,  the  vicar-general,  the  official,  etc. 

ORDINATION  is,  in  a  general  sense,  the  sol- 
emn act  by  which  men  are  set  apart  for  the  office 
of  the  ministry.  The  ordinance  is  differently 
understood  in  different  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  different  practices  of  administering 
it  prevail. 

I.  Scriptural  Usage.  —  The  rite  of  ordina- 
tion goes  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  was 
applied  to  the  priests,  Levites  (Num.  viii.  10), 
and  kings ;  oil  being  used.  The  laying-on  of 
hands  was  also  a  frequent  practice  attending  sol- 
emn ordination  to  a  high  office,  and  the  commu- 
nication of  a  special  spiritual  endowment  was 
connected  with  it.  Moses  adopted  this  practice 
when  he  set  Joshua  apart  as  his  successor  (Num. 
xxvii.  18;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  custom  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  per- 
petuated in  the  transmission  or  invocation  of  a 
blessing  (Gen.  xlviii.  14  ;  Mark  x.  16).  Just 
before  his  ascension,  our  Lord,  in  blessing  his 
disciples,  and  breathing  upon  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "lifted  up  his  hands"  (Luke  xxiv.  50; 
John  xx.  22).  The  first  ordination  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  the  ordination  of  the  seven 
deacons ;  in  which  case  the  apostles  set  them 
apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands;  the 
choice,  however,  having  been  made  beforehand 
by  the  congregation  (Acts  vi.  5,  6).  The  laying- 
on  of  hands  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Acts  as  accompanying  baptism,  etc.,  and  some- 
times preceded  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  viii.  17,  18),  but  sometimes,  as'  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  followed  it.  Paul,  who  had 
before  been  set  apart  and  called  by  Christ,  sub- 
mitted to  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  by 
Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17),  but  also,  with  Barnabas, 
received  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  "  certain 
prophets  and  teachers "  as  they  set  out  from 
Antioch  on  their  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii. 


1,  3).  Four  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  the 
passages  in  the  Acts :  (1)  A  special  efficacy  was 
associated  with  the  solemn  rite  of  the  laying-on 
of  hands;  (2)  It  was  not  confined  to  the  apostles; 
(3)  An  inferior  in  public  ecclesiastical  office,  or 
perhaps  a  layman  (Ananias  is  called  a  "disciple  "), 
might  lay  his  hands  upon  a  superior;  (4)  The 
lite  of  the  laying-on  of  hands,  with  which  a 
special  efficacy  or  empowerment  was  associated, 
was  not  limited  to  one  occasion. 

Passing  on  to  Paul's  Epistles,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  layihg-on  of  hands  was  associated  with 
the  setting-apart  of  Christians  to  the  special  work 
of  the  ministry.  Thus  Timothy  is  enjoined  to 
"  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man  "  (1  Tim.  v.  22), 
and  is  reminded  of  his  own  solemn  setting-apart 
"  with  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery "  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  Two  things  seem  to  be 
clear  from  these  statements  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: (1)  The  imposition  of  hands  was  practised 
and  had  efficacy  in  other  cases  than  the  setting- 
apart  for  the  ministry;  (2)  The  usual  way  of 
induction  into  the  ministry  was  by  a  solemn 
service,  of  which  the  imposition  of  hands  formed 
a  part.  A  third  deduction  would  concern  the 
persons  competent  to  set  apart  for  the  ministry, 
or  ordain.  This  has  formed  a  subject  of  dispute, 
and  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  and  leads  us  to 
the  second  division. 

II.  The  Meaning  of  Ordination,  and  the 
Persons  Competent  to  ordain.  1.  In  the  early 
church  the  rite  of  ordination  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  formal  induction  into  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  ministerial  service,  and  as 
having  more  significance  than  a  mere  conferment 
of  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  clergy  were 
at  first  elected  by  the  people;  and  Clement  of 
Rome  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  appointed 
by  other  distinguished  men,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  church  (1  Epistle  ad  Cor.,  c.  44). 
But  the  fact  that  the  special  ordination  of  the 
presbyters  or  the  bishop  was  considered  neces- 
sary seems  to  imply  that  a  special  efficacy  was 
associated  with  the  rite.  Augustine,  however, 
distinctly  exclaims,  "  What  else  is  the  imposition 
of  hands,  then,  than  a  prayer  over  the  man  ?  " 
(quid  aliud  est  manuum  impositio  qaam  oratio  super 
hominem. — De  bapt.  c.  Dortat.,  3,  16).  With  the 
growing  importance  of  the  episcopal  office,  and 
the  sanctity  associated  with  it  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  the  rite  of  ordination  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  sacramental  act,  in  which  a  special 
grace  was  conferred,  and  which  could  only  be 
performed  by  the  bishop.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  secured  the  dignity  and  position  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  is  so  treated  by  Peter  Lombardus  and 
others.  In  the  early  church,  forced  ordinations 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  their  efficacy  was  rated 
very  high.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  others  were 
ordained  without  any  premonition,  or  their  con- 
sent. 

2.  The  Greek  and  Roman -Catholic  Churches 
hold  ordination  as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments 
by  which  baptized  persons  are  consecrated,  and 
made  competent  for  the  duties  of  the  several 
orders  of  the  priesthood  (Wetzer  and  Welte : 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  vii.  819).  Like  baptism,  it  con- 
fers an  indelible  character,  and  for  that  reason 
may  not  be  repeated.  This  character,  or  chrism, 
is  conferred  irrespective  of  the  person  and  life 
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of  the  ordinant  and  candidate.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (Sess.  23,  Can.  iv.-vi.)  declares  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  given  in  ordination ;  that  the 
words  of  the  ordinant,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  have  efficacy ;  and  that  a  priest  can  never 
lose  his  priestly  character  and  powers  (become  a 
layman).  In  one  sense,  as  Martensen  (Dogmatik) 
has  said,  ordination  is  the  fundamental  sacra- 
ment; for  only  those  who  have  received  it  can  pro- 
nounce absolution,  and  perform  the  eucharistic 
miracle  (laymen  being  allowed,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism). 
Bishops  alone  are  competent  to  administer  the 
rite  of  ordination,  and  all  bishops  have  the  right 
to  do  so.  This  applies  to  the  three  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy.  Under  certain  circumstances,  pres- 
byters may  ordain  the  lower  orders.  (See  Orders, 
Holy.)  On  the  principle  once  a  bishop  always  a 
bishop,  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  is  valid  in  all 
cases.  Witness  the  ordination  of  the  first  Jan- 
senist  bishop  by  the  bishop  of  Babylon.  (See 
Episcopacy.)  But  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
in  spite  of  this  general  principle,  denies  the  valid- 
ity of  the  ordination  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  holds  that  church  to  be  a  schismatical  body. 

3.  The  Episcopal  Church. — In  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  ordination  has  not  the  significance  of  a 
sacrament ;  and  the  view  of  the  English  Reform- 
ers was  not  that  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  such 
conferred  any  grace.  Bishops  alone  have  the 
right  to  ordain ;  and  the  generally  accredited  view 
is,  that  ordination  not  performed  by  episcopal 
hands  is  invalid.  Presbyterial  ordination  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Reformers  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cartwright,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge ;  and  Whittingham,  dean  of 
Durham,  etc.  (See  the  subject  ably  discussed  by 
Professor  Fisher  in  the  New-Englander  for  1874, 
pp.  121-172.)  Keble,  in  his  edition  of  Hooker's 
Works  (Introduction,  p.  xxxviii),  says,  "  Nearly 
up  to  the  time  when  Hooker  wrote  (1594),  num- 
bers had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church  in  England  with  no  better  than  Presby- 
terian ordination."  The  custom  now  prevails 
universally,  of  re-ordaining  clergymen  from  other 
Protestant  denominations  applying  for  orders, 
though  it  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  priests 
from  the  Roman-Catholic  and  Greek  churches. 
Of  the  sixty-three  ministers  who  in  1880  and 
1881  passed  from  other  Protestant  denominations 
over  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  all  were  re-ordained,  while  the  two  Roman- 
Catholic  priests  who  made  the  same  change  were 
admitted  as  properly  ordained. 

4.  The  Other  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  ■ — 
There  was  some  danger  of  the  Reformers  under- 
estimating the  significance  and  value  of  ordina- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
give  prominence  to  the  principle  that  corruption 
and  worldliness  and  inefficiency  prevailed  among 
pi'iests  and  bishops  in  spite  of  their  ordination. 
They  laid  emphasis  upon  the  divine  call  or  voca- 
tion through  the  Spirit.  Hence  Luther  appealed 
to  the  credentials  of  Paul,  and  exclaimed,  "  He 
who  is  called,  he  is  consecrated,  and  may  preach 
Him  who  gave  the  call.  That  is  our  Lord's  con- 
secration, and  that  is  the  proper  chrism."  The 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  have  always 
acknowledged  and  practised  ordination ;  but  their 


confessions  and  theologians  have  justly  laid  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  divine  call  or  vocation 
to  the  ministry.  The  Augsburg  Confession  says 
(art.  14),  "No  one  may  teach  publicly  in  the 
church,  or  administer  the  sacraments,  except  he 
be  rightly  called  {rite  vocalus)."  Ordination  is 
regarded  as  the  church's  solemn  approval  and 
public  attestation  of  this  inward  call.  In  the 
churches  of  the  Reformed  communion  (Presbyte- 
rian, etc.)  the  rite  is  administered  by  presbyters, 
who  combine  in  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  candidate,  and  offering  prayer,  and 
thus  setting  him  apart  for  the  ministry.  The 
rite  as  such  confers  no  grace. 

5.  The  Moravians  confine  the  right  to  ordain 
to  their  bishops,  but  recognize  the  ordination 
of  other  Protestant  bodies  as  valid. 

6.  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  Quakers,  and  Plym- 
outh Brethren.  —  These  bodies  do  not  recognize 
any  human  rite  of  ordination.  They  hold  all 
Christians  to  be  equal,  and,  while  they  fully 
accept  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  inward  call  to 
preach,  refuse  to  grant  any  efficacy  to  the  human 
ordinance  of  setting  apart  for  ministerial  func- 
tions. 

For  further  information,  see  Clergy,  Bishop, 
Deacon,  etc.  The  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  bearing  on  this  question  was  extensive 
(e.g.,  see  George  Gillespie),  and  cannot  be 
given  in  this  place.  Bellarmin  :  De  Ordine ; 
Martene  :  De  antqq.  eccles.  ritibus ,  Bingham: 
Eccles.  Ant.  ;  Stubbs  :  Episcopal  Succession  ; 
Jacob:  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament, 
London  and  New  York,  1872;  Wordsworth: 
The  Christian  Ministry,  London,  1872 ;  Dickin- 
son :  Defence  of  Presbyterian  Ordination ,  Miller  : 
On  the  Christian  Ministry,  1807,  etc. ;  The  Primitive 
and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ,  1840;  Welles: 
Divine  Right  of  Presbyterian  Ordination;  Arch- 
deacon Reichel  :  Ordination  and  Confession,  in 
Quarterly  Review,  October,  1877;  Charles  Hodge  : 
Discussions  in  Church  Polity,  New  York,  1878.  See 
the  art.  "  Ordination,"  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte  and 
Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Antqq.,  and  Epis- 
copacy, in  vol.  i. 

ORDINES,  as  denoting  the  ecclesiastical  officers 
in  contradistinction  to  the  laity  (plebs),  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  works  of  Tertullian  (De 
idol.,  7  ;  De  exhort,  cost.,  7  ;  De  monog.,  11),  and  is 
probably  still  older.  In  the  beginning,  however, 
no  emphasis  was  laid  either  on  the  number,  or  on 
the  distinction  between  ordines  majores  [priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon]  and  minores  [chantor, 
psalmist,  ostiary,  reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyte].  In 
his  letter  to  Fabius,  Cornelius  of  Rome  speaks  of 
presbyteri,  diaconi,  subdiaconi,  acolythi,  exorcista, 
anagnosti,  and  pylori  (Euseb. :  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  A-)\ 
while  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (Lib.  VI 1 1.) 
treat  only  of  the  ordination  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  anagnosts.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wants  of  actual  life,  the  ecclesiastical 
ordines  developed  somewhat  different  in  the  differ- 
ent countries,  and  the  subject  was  not  brought  into 
systematic  form  until  the  time  of  the  schoolmen. 
Petrus  Lombardus  fixes  the  number  of  ordines  at 
seven,  in  harmony  with  the  seven  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  —  ostiarii  ("door-keepers"),  lector 
("readers"),  exorcista  ("exorcists"),  acolythi 
("  acolytes  "),  subdiaconi  ("  sub-deacons  "),  diaconi 
("deacons"),  and  sacerdotes  ("priests").     Each 
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of  these  offices  Christ  himself  has  filled  at  some 
period  of  his  life  ;  that  of  ostiarius,  when  he  drove 
the  money-dealers  out  of  the  temple ;  that  of 
lector,  when  he  expounded  Scripture  in  the  syna- 
gogue, etc.  .  The  episcopate  is,  according  to  Pe- 
trus  Lombardus,  not  a  peculiar  ordo,  but  only  a 
dignity  and  office,  developed  into  four  stages,  — 
the  patriarch,  the  archbishop,  the  metropolitan, 
and  the  bishop.  By  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
scholastic  exposition  was  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  Home,  though  several 
of  the  old  offices  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  canonists,  however,  reckon  generally  eight  or 
nine  ordines.  HAUCK. 

ORDO  ROMANUS  was  the  original  name  of 
those  rules  according  to  which  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  regulated.  The  oldest  ordo 
existing  is  that  ascribed  to  Gelasius,  who  died  in 
496.  (See  Mabillon  :  Antiqui  libri  rituales,  in  Muse- 
um Italicum,  ii.)  It  was  very  extensively  used  in 
the  ninth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
name  Ordo  Romanus  was  replaced  by  that  of  Cere- 
moniale  Romanum  (Gregory  X.,  1272),  and  this 
hitter  was  again  replaced  by  those  of  Pontificate 
Romanum  and  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum  (Clement 
VIII.,  1596).  Collections  of  Ordines  Romani  were 
published  by  Georg  Cassander,  Cologne,  1559 ; 
Melchior  Hittorp,  Cologne,  1568 ;  and  G.  Ferra- 
rius,  Rome,  1591. 

ORGAN.  The  Greek  word  opyavov  was  origi- 
nally used  for  any  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
but  was  afterwards  confined  to  wind-instruments 
composed  of  pipes.  The  number  of  pipes  was 
generally  ten ;  and,  in  order  to  spare  the  human 
lungs,  the  pipes  were  sounded  either  from  a 
wind-magazine,  in  the  form  of  a  leathern  pouch, 
compressed  by  the  arm  {tibia  utricularia),  or  by 
bellows,  whose  supply  of  wind  was  regulated 
by  means  of  water  (organum  hydraulicum) .  The 
latter  kind  of  instruments,  to  which  the  name  was 
gradually  restricted,  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  Christian  Orient,  both 
at  court  and  at  private  entertainments.  Hence 
grave  people  objected  to  organ-playing  as  a  fri- 
volity, such  as  the  Pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(14,  6,  18),  and  the  Christian  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris  (Epistohe,  liber  i.  ep.  2).  Others,  however, 
thought  otherwise.  A  Prankish  monk  from  the 
Merovingian  time  reckons  it  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  future  life,  that  there  shall  be  perpetual 
organ-playing  (Migne  :  Patr.  Lat.,  88,  p.  958)  ; 
from  which  passage  it  may  also  be  learnt,  that,  at 
that  time,  the  organ  was  already  used  to  accom- 
pany the  hymn-singing  of  the  service.  It  can 
consequently  not  have  been  something  entirely 
new  and  altogether  startling,  when,  in  757,  King- 
Pepin  received  an  organ  as  a  present  from  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Constantine  Copronymus,  or 
when  Charlemagne  ordered  the  organ  presented 
to  him  by  Michael  Rhangabe  placed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  the  art  of  organ- 
building  was,  nevertheless,  highly  admired ;  and 
it  was  mentioned  in  826  as  a  noticeable  fact,  that 
a  citizen  of  Venice  had  offered  to  build  an  organ 
for  Louis  the  Pious.  Later  on,  the  art  was  much 
cultivated  in  the  north;  and  Pope  John  VIII. 
(872-882)  asked  Bishop  Anno  of  Freesing  to  send 
him  an  organ  and  an  organ-player.  The  mediae- 
val organs  were,  nevertheless,  very  clumsy,  and 
required,  in  spite  of  the  limited  range,  generally 


two  performers  at  a  time  in  order  to  be  suitably 
handled.  The  pedal  claviature  was  not  invented 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  organ  never  came  into  use. 
But  after  the  eighth  century  it  became  more  and 
more  common  in  the  Latin  Church;  not,  however, 
without  opposition  from  the  side  of  the  monks. 
(See  Martene  on  c.  19  of  the  Reg.  S.  Bened.,  in 
Migne :  Patr.  Lat.,  66,  p.  475.)  Its  misuse,  how- 
ever, raised  so  great  an  opposition  to  it,  that,  but 
for  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  it  would  probably 
have  been  abolished  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  Reformed  Church  discarded  it ;  and  though 
the  Church  of  Basel  very  early  re-introduced  it, 
it  was  in  other  places  admitted  only  sparingly, 
and  after  long  hesitation.  The  Lutheran  Church 
continued  its  use,  and  produced  its  great,  hither- 
to unsurpassed  master,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
See  0.  Wangemann  :  Geschiclite  der  Orgel,  2d  ed., 
1881 ;  [Hopkins  and  Reinbault  :  The  Organ,  its 
History  and  Construction,  2d  ed.,  1870  ;  also  art. 
Psalmody].  hauck. 

ORIEL,  or  ORIOLE,  an  architectural  term, 
almost  synonymous  with  bay  or  bow  window,  and 
denoting  a  smaller  apartment,  or  a  recess  project- 
ing from  a  larger  room.  It  originated  from  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  domestic  oratory, 
which,  rising  through  the  whole  height  of  the 
building,  generally  presented  such  a  projection 
(oratorioluni)  from  the  second  story,  in  which  the 
lord  of  the  house  and  his  family  and  guests  were 
seated  when  participating  in  the  service. 

ORIFLAMME  (auriaflamma,  "a  flame  of  gold"), 
a  flag  of  flame-colored  silk  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  It  was  origi- 
nally simply  the  standard  of  the  Count  of  Vexin 
as  the  defender  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis ;  but, 
when  Louis  VI.  acquired  the  county  of  Vexin,  the 
oriflamme  became  the  standard  of  France.  In 
times  of  peace  it  was  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Denis,  and  it  was  solemnly  consecrated 
whenever  it  was  brought  forth  to  lead  in  battle. 
After  the  battle  of  Rosbecque  (1382),  the  original 
oriflamme  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

ORICEN,  a  distinguished  Christian  theologian 
and  teacher,  of  the  early  part  of  the  third  century. 
His  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Egyptian  divinity,  Or-Horus.  Eusebius  gives 
him  the  surname  Adamantius,  which  Jerome  (Ep. 
ad  Paulain)  explains  of  his  untiring  industry; 
Photius  (Bibl.,  c.  118),  of  the  irresistibleness  of 
his  logic. 

I.  Personal  History.  —  Origen  was  probably 
b.  in  Alexandria,  185  or  186,  of  Christian  parents;. 
d.  at  Csesarea  or  Tyre,  about  254.  He  was  proba- 
aby  baptized  in  youth,  according  to  the  custom  in 
Egypt.  At  an  early  age  he  enjoyed  the  catecheti- 
cal instructions  of  Pantaenus  and  Clemens.  In 
the  persecution  of  202,  his  father,  Leonidas,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  after  suffering  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  goods,  was  put  to  death.  A  rich 
Christian  lady  of  Alexandria  took  Origen  into  her 
home.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  he 
began,  with  the  permission  of  Bishop  Demetrius, 
to  give  catechetical  instruction ;  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  being  closed  on  account  of 
the  persecutions.  His  first  scholars  were  the 
Pagan  brothers  Heraclas  and  Paul  us.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  training 
of  catechumens,  and  made  and  sold  copies  of  old 
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authors.  About  this  time  he  subjected  himself 
to  self-emasculation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,  basing  the  act  upon  a  literal  interpretation 
of  Matt.  xix.  12.  Eusebius,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Origen,  makes  this  statement,  which  is  to  be 
accepted.  Sought  out  more  and  more  by  culti- 
vated Pagans,  trained  to  habits  of  philosophical 
thought,  and  feeling  the  need  of  systematic  train- 
ing for  himself,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Ammonius 
Saccas,  the  distinguished  forerunner  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Here  he  was  introduced  into  the  study 
of  Plato,  the  later  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans, 
and  the  Stoics.  At  a  later  time  he  took  up  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  but  never  attained  proficiency 
in  it.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  in  the 
first  years  of  Caracalla's  reign,  to  study  the  Roman 
Church,  and  there  heard  Hippolytus  (Jerome :  De 
vir  ill.  61).  Origen 's  reputation  for  scholarship 
secured  for  him  an  invitation  from  a  Roman 
official  in  Arabia  (dux  Arabia)  to  become  his 
teacher,  which  he  accepted.  Some  troubles  in 
Alexandria,  probably  Caracalla's  bloody  execu- 
tions in  that  city  in  215  or  216,  in  which  the 
learned  were  specially  singled  out  (Eusebius, 
VI.  19,  16),  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt  secretly. 
He  went  to  Palestine,  was  cordially  received  by 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  and  Theoctistus 
of  Csesarea,  and  gave,  at  their  suggestion,  public 
discourses  in  the  church.  Bishop.  Demetrius  of 
Alexandria  complained  of  this  course  as  con- 
trary to  ecclesiastical  custom,  Origen  not  having 
received  presbyterial  ordination,  and  summoned 
Origen  back  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  returned, 
resuming  his  catechetical  instructions.  Soon 
after  (about  218),  he  was  invited  to  Antioch  by 
Mammsea,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  later 
emperor,  to  give  her  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion.  His  friend  and  convert,  Ambrosius, 
was  his  constant  companion,  spurred  him  up  to 
literary  labors,  and  furnished  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary means.  Seven  ready  writers,  as  many 
copyists,  and  several  female  caligraphists,  were 
constantly  at  his  disposal.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius  (Hcer.,  64,  3),  that  he  began  his  literary 
labors  with  the  Hexapla,  is  doubtful.  To  the 
Alexandrian  period  belong  the  five  first  books 
of  his  Commentary  on  John,  a  large  part  of  his 
Genesis,  the  Expositions  on  Ps.  i.-xxv.,  Lamen- 
tations, a  youthful  work  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  two  books  on  the  resurrection,  the  Stromata, 
and  the  work  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  {De 
Principiis) . 

About  230  he  went  to  Greece,  by  way  of  Pales- 
tine, where  Theoctistus  and  Alexander  ordained 
him  presbyter.  This  conduct  aroused  Demetrius 
again ;  and  a  synod  summoned  by  him  forbade 
Origen  to  teach  in  Alexandria,  and  another  synod 
of  bishops  divested  him  of  his  presbyterial  dig- 
nity, and  communicated  its  decision  to  the  for- 
eign churches.  The  majority  of  these,  including 
Rome,  assented.  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and 
Achaia  were  the  only  exceptions.  Origen  settled 
down  at  Ceesarea,  continued  his  exegetical  labors, 
and  founded  a  theological  school.  Our  informa- 
tion of  it  is  derived  from  Origen's  grateful  pupil, 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  About  235  we  find  him 
in  Cappadocia,  where  he  had  a  warm  friend  in 
Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  concealed,  on 
account  of  the   persecutions.      Returning  from 


Cappadocia  about  238,  he  spent  some  time  at 
Athens,  where  he  completed  his  Commentary  on 
Ezekiel  (Eusebius,  VI.  32),  and  commenced  the 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  Jerome 
praises  so  highly.  The  doctrinal  controversy 
over  Beryl  of  Bostra  called  him  to  a  synod  in 
Arabia,  at  which  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
Beryl.  Origen  wrote  letters  to  Philip  Arabs 
(who  was  favorably  disposed  to  Christianity)  and 
his  wife  Severa,  and  in  this  period  finished  his 
work  against  Celsus.  In  the  persecution  of  Decius 
he  suffered  torture,  either  at  Csesarea  or  Tyre. 
He  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  buried  at  Tyre. 
II.  Writings.  —  The  fertility  of  Origen 's  pen 
is  attested  by  the  exaggerated  tradition  that  he 
wrote  six  thousand  works  (Epiphan. :  Hceres.,  64, 
Rutin  us). 

1.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Works.  —  Origen's 
principal  critical  work  was  the  Hexapla  [a  poly- 
glot of  the  Old  Testament,  giving  the  original 
text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  characters,  and  the 
four  Greek  versions  of  the  Septuagint,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  It  was  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Cassarea,  and  only  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved].  His  exegetical  works  in- 
clude commentaries,  scholia,  or  short  annotations 
on  the  Psalms  and  Galatians  (lost),  and  homilies, 
of  which  nineteen  (in  Greek)  are  preserved  on 
Jeremiah,  one  on  the  Witch  of  Endor  and  frag- 
ments, and  thirty-nine  on  Luke,  and  two  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome,  and  nine  on  the  Psalms,  and  nine  on 
Joshua  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  Besides 
these,  we  have  the  following,  as  they  were  taken 
down  by  copyists :  nine  on  Isaiah,  fourteen  on 
Ezekiel  (both  in  Jerome's  translations),  seventeen 
on  Genesis,  thirteen  on  Exodus,  sixteen  on  Le- 
viticus, twenty-eight  on  Numbers,  twenty-six  on 
Joshua,  and  two  on  Samuel  (all  in  the  transla- 
tions of  Rufinus).  Origen  often  complains  of 
the  small  attendance  upon  his  homilies,  the  inat- 
tention and  whispering  of  the  hearers,  etc.  He 
appreciated  the  dangers  of  rhetoric,  and  sought 
to  instruct  and  edify ;  but  the  allegorical  treat- 
ment often  predominates.  Of  his  numerous  com- 
mentaries (to/xoi)  on  the  Old  Testament,  only 
fragments  of  those  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  preserved  in  the 
translation  of  Rufinus.  Of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Xew  Testament  there  are  preserved  important 
fragments  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  Matthew.  John, 
and  the  whole  of  Romans,  in  the  translation  of 
Rufinus.  Only  small  portions  of  the  other  com- 
mentaries have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  im- 
portant Commentary  on  John,  he  takes  constant 
notice  of  the  Gnostic  exegesis  of  the  Valentinian, 
Heracleon. 

2.  Philosophical  and  Theological  Works.  —  Here 
belong,  first  of  all,  the  ten  books  of  the  Stromata 
(orpufiareic),  in  which  Origen  compared  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  with  the  teachings  of  the 
philosophers,  confirming  the  former  by  the  latter. 
Only  small  fragments  are  preserved.  The  so- 
called  Philosophoumena  of  Origen  belong  to  Hip- 
polytus (see  Hippolytus).  The  work  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  (nepl  "P*<>)  is  preserved  in 
the  translation  of  Rufinus.  The  more  literal 
translation  of  Jerome  is  lost,  except  a  few  sen- 
tences. Its  four  books  treat,  (1)  of  God,  the 
Logos;  (2)  of  the  earth,  the  identity  of  the  God 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  incarnation, 
etc. ;  (3)  human  freedom,  temptation,  universal 
restoration,  etc. ;  (4)  the  Word  of  God,  its  divinity 
and  exposition.  Of  his  two  books  on  the  Resur- 
rection, only  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Apol- 
ogy of  Pamphilius  and  in  Photius. 

3.  Origen  also  wrote  an  ascetic  work  on  mar- 
tyrdom («f  fiaprvptov  irpoTpatTtKos),  a  work  on  prayer, 
and  a  number  of  letters,  a  hundred  of  which 
Eusebius  collected.     Only  two  are  preserved. 

4.  The  great  apologetic  work  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  treatise  against  Celsus,  in  eight 
books,  — a  work  of  Origen's  mature  years,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Arabs.  Exactly  who  this 
Celsus  was  Origen  is  not  sure,  —  whether  an 
Epicurean  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  another  of 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  inclines  to  the  latter 
view.  [Most  historians  (Mosheim,  Gieseler,  Baur, 
Friedlander)  assign  Celsus  to  150  or  later ;  others 
(Tillemont,  Neander,  Zeller),  to  about  160  or  170; 
Keim,  to  178.  As  the  place  of  composition,  Keim 
suggests  Rome  ;  others,  Alexandria.]  The  book 
which  he  refutes  is  the  "koyog  akrfifc.  This  Celsus 
stood  under  the  influence  of  the  eclectic  Plato- 
nism  of  his  day,  and  brings  satire  to  bear  on 
Christianity,  whose  doctrines  seem  to  him  to  be 
irrational.  The  Platonism  of  Celsus  seems  to 
preclude  his  identification  with  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  at  whose  suggestion  Lucian  of  Samo- 
sata  wrote  his  Alexander ,  but  Keim  has  brought 
forward  plausible  considerations  in  its  favor.  The 
Celsus  of  Origen  regards  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  secret  society.  The  Christians  do  not  fol- 
low reason,  but  blind  faith,  and  despise  learning 
and  culture.  Origen  replies,  that  the  Christians 
were  right  in  following  the  truth  which  had 
been  attested  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  that 
faith  is  a  universal  principle  of  daily  life.  He 
then  refutes  Celsus's  objections  that  the  Jews 
rejected  Christ,  believed  him  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  an  adulterous  connection,  and  to  have 
learned  magical  arts  in  Egypt,  and  that  Christ 
died  in  ignominy  on  the  cross.  Origen  brings  out 
the  atoning  significance  of  the  crucifixion,  uses 
the  prophecies  in  proof  of  his  positions,  and 
urges  the  originality  of  the  person  of  Christ.  In 
Book  II.  Celsus  brings  forward  the  absurdity  of 
the  incarnation  of  God,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  vicarious  redemption  with  the  justice  and  love 
of  God.  Origen  replies  by  showing  that  the  incar- 
nation differed  very  widely  from  the  myths  which 
Celsus  had  referred  to,  in  having  a  definite  and 
benevolent  purpose,  and  quotes  heathen  teachers 
to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  claim,  which  the 
gospel  made,  to  convert  and  change  the  lives  of 
the  vicious  and  sinful,  which  had  drawn  from 
Celsus  a  sneer.  In  Book  III.  Celsus  combats 
special  Christian  doctrines  as  being  inferior  to 
the  teaching  of  philosophy,  and  Christianity  in- 
ferior to  Paganism.  He  adduces  especially  Plato 
and  his  spiritualism.  Origen  replied  by  magni- 
fying the  gospel,  just  because  it  was  designed  to 
reach  down  and  help  the  masses,  as  well  as  to 
delight  the  cultured.  In  Book  IV-  Origen  proves 
that  it  is  the  Christians  who  have  a  spiritual 
worship,  a  spiritual  conception  of  God,  and  lead 
virtuous  lives.  The  great  apologist  wrote  his 
work  to  meet  the  doubts  of  weak  Christians.  It 
is  full  of  profound  and  suggestive  thoughts  ;  but 
the  general  impression  is  somewhat  impaired  by 


the  author's  plan  of  replying  to  each  special  objec- 
tion in  detail. 

III.  Theological  System.  —  Following  the 
direction  which  Justin  Martyr,  and  especially 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  had  pursued,  Origen 
sought  to  create,  with  the  aid  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  day,  a  science  of  Christian  doctrine  whose 
systematic  structure  should  be  equal  to  the  sys- 
tems of  the  philosophers.  In  doing  this,  he  held 
very  positively  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  they  had  been  handed  down  and 
defined  in  opposition  to  the  heretics,  especially 
the  Gnostic  heretics.  But  he  found  truths  in  the 
philosophical  systems,  and  tried  to  show  that  they 
were  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  predicating,  how- 
ever, a  general  revelation  of  the  Logos.  The  study 
of  philosophy  has  a  propaedeutic  value ;  but  the 
real  source  of  Christian  knowledge  is  the  Bible, 
which  is  all  inspired.  Faith  is  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation and  sanctification,  without  culture  ;  but  it 
is  not  mere  assent,  but  a  communion  of  the  heart 
with  God,  which  shows  itself  in  corresponding 
acts  of  righteousness.  It  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation  and  true  knowledge.  In  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  Origen  found  three 
senses,  —  the  somatic,  psychic,  and  pneumatic, 
corresponding  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  nature, 
—  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  somatic  or  literal 
sense  is  adapted  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
is  to  be  accepted,  except  where  it  suggests  thoughts 
unworthy  of  God,  and  contrary  to  reason.  The 
psychic  sense  attaches  not  merely  to  distinctly 
ethical  passages,  but  also  to  historical  and  other 
portions  of  the  Word.  The  pneumatic,  allegorical, 
or  mystical  sense  includes  the  higher  speculative 
ideas  which  may  be  drawn  from  Scripture.  Origen 
revelled  in  its  application. 

Under  the  influence  of  Philo,  and  especially 
Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  followed 
Philo,  Origen  started  with  the  conception  of  God 
as  an  unchangeable  and  spiritual  Being,  who  is 
the  Creator  of  all  things  and  the  Author  of  all  that 
is  good.  He  was  always  active,  and  has  revealed 
himself  from  eternity  through  the  Logos,  the  per- 
fect image  of  himself,  who  bears  as  necessary 
a  relation  to  his  own  existence  as  the  light  bears 
to  the  sun  and  the  will  to  the  mind.  The  Logos 
is  Son,  but  of  the  same  essence  with  God  (unoppoia 
d/wovawg —  Fragm.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.),  but  still  an- 
other according  to  his  nature  and  person  (erepoQ 
Kar  ohaiav  nal  vnoaraaiv),  and  occupies  a  subordinate 
relation.  He  is  the  mediator  between  the  increate 
and  created  beings.  His  first  product  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  From  eternity  he  created  a  limited  num- 
ber of  finite  spirits,  whose  freedom  of  will  included 
the  possibility  of  evil,  or  departure  from  God. 
The  world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  all 
dualism  is  distinctly  denied.  Matter  is  not  essen- 
tially evil.  Man  is  a  fallen  and  sinful  creature, 
bound  in  the  chains  of  carnal  affections.  The 
world  is  the  scene  of  a  terrific  struggle  of  spirits, 
but  also  a  school  of  education,  in  which  those 
who  have  fallen  lowest,  including  Satan  and  the 
demons,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  free  will, 
and  may  be  restored.  This  cosmic  process  is 
essentially  nothing  more  than  an  emancipation 
of  the  soul,  and  its  return  to  God.  The  earth 
was  made  the  scene  of  divine  revelation,  which 
has  culminated  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
and  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  Logos 
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was  in  the  world  from  the  beginning,  and  entered 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  willing  to  receive 
him,  especially  the  prophets.  The  motive  of  the 
incarnation  was  man's  redemption.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  referred  to  as  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan, 
an  offering  made  to  God,  etc. 

Origen  teaches  the  ultimate  restoration  (anona- 
TuoTaaiq)  of  all,  the  Devil  not  being  an  exception. 
[Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  held  the  same  view,  quotes 
Origen.] 

Lit.  —  Origen's  works  were  edited,  at  first  in 
Latin,  by  Merlin  (Paris,  1512),  Erasmus  and 
Beat.  Rhenan.  (Basel,  1536),  Genebrardus 
(Paris,  1574,  2  vols.),  and  in  Greek  by  Spencer, 
with  notes  (Canterbury,  1658  and  1677).  Hue- 
tius  :  Exegetica  sice  quces.  ex  Comm.  Or.  in  Sacr 
Script,  grace  rep.  potuit,  gr.  et  kit.,  Rothomagi, 
2  vols.,  also  Paris,  1679,  Col.,  1685;  complete 
edition  of  his  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  De 
la  Rue,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1733-59,  also  1783;  Migne: 
Gr.  Patrology,  vols.  11—17  ;  Redepenning  :  Orig. 
de  Principiis,  Leipzig,  1836;  [W.Selwyn:  Origenis 
contra  Celsum  libri  I.-IV.,  London,  1877].  —  Bio- 
graphical matter  is  found  in  Eusebius,  Epipha- 
nius  (Hceres.  64),  and  Jerome  (Cat.  53),  etc.  ; 
Huetius  :  Origeniana  (life,  teachings,  and  works), 
in  his  edition  of  the  Exegetica,  and  also  in  De  la 
Rue  ;  Thomasius  :  Origenes,  ein  Beitrag  zur  alten 
Dogmengesch.,  Nurnberg,  1837;  Redepenning: 
Origenes,  eine  Darstellung  s.  Lebens  u.  s.  Lehre,  2 
vols.,  Bonn,  1841,  1846  ;  the  church  histories  of 
Schrockh,  [Neander,  Schaff]  ;  the  histories 
of  philosophy  of  Ritter  and  Ueberweg  ;  Dor- 
ner  :  Person  of  Christ ;  Moller  :  Kosmologie  in 
d.  griech.  Kirche,  pp.  536  sqq.).  Works  on  the 
Celsus  Controversy.  —  Mosheim  :  Uebersetzung  mil 
Anmerkungen,  Hamburg,  1745 ;  Fenger  :  De  Celso, 
christian,  advers.,  Epicurmo,  Havn.,  1828;  Phi- 
lippi:  De  Celsi  philosophandi  genere,  Berol.,  1836; 
Jachmann  :  De  Celso,  etc.,  1836  ;  Ehrenfeuch- 
ter  :  De  Celso,  Gbttingen,  1848,  1849  ;  Baur  : 
Das  Christenthum  u.  d.  christl.  Kirche  d.  drei  ersten 
Jalirh.,  2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1860;  Keim:  Celsus' 
wahres  Wort  .  wiederhergestellt,  iibersetzt,  etc., 
Zurich,  1873  ;  Rom  u.  d.  Christenthum,  pp.  391-415, 
Berlin,  1881.  [English  translation  of  Origen's 
writings  by  Crombie,  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Edinburgh,  1869-1872,  2  vols.]        w    moller. 

ORIGENISTIC  CONTROVERSIES.  Origen's 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
school,  in  the  narrower  sense,  over  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  intellectual  activity  was  developed 
on  the  ground  he  had  levelled,  and,  in  fact,  over 
the  entire  Church.  But,  although  he  had  many 
followers,  there  was  suspicion  in  some  quarters, 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  of  his  orthodoxy.  Me- 
thodius, at  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  not  alone  in  his  attacks.  Pamphylius,  on  the 
other  hand,  defended  him.  The  prominent  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  likewise  assumed  this  atti- 
tude. Athanasius  claimed  him  for  his  side  (De 
deer.  Nic.  Syn.  27,  etc.)  ;  the  Arians,  on  the  other, 
appealed  to  his  authority  [Socrates,  H.  E.,  IV.  26). 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  eulogized  his  memory; 
and  the  three  Cappadocian  Fathers,  Basil,  Grego- 
ry Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Xyssa,  revered  and 
honored  him.  Basil  and  Gregory  Xazianzen  col- 
lected passages  from  Origen's  writings  in  a  work, 
Philocalia.  Latin  Fathers  like  Hilary,  Eusebius 
of  Vercelli,  Victorinus  of  Pettau,  and  Ambrose, 


began  to  make  his  theological  views  known  in  the 
West,  as  Jerome  testifies.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  strong  feeling  developing  itself 
among  some  of  the  monks  against  him.  Epipha- 
nius  became  a  violent  assailant  of  his  theology, 
and  placed  Origen  among  the  very  worst  heretics 
(Hceres.  64).  The  feeling  was  different  amongst 
a  small  circle  of  scholars  in  Palestine  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fourth  century.  Rufinus  in  378  pre- 
pared a  cell  for  himself  on  Mount  Olivet;  and  in 
386  his  friend  Jerome  arrived  in  Palestine  from 
Rome.  The  latter  was  a  most  zealous  collector 
of  Origen's  works,  and  began  to  make  them 
known  in  the  West  through  translations.  To 
equal  Origen  in  scholarship  was  his  high  ambi- 
tion. The  attacks  of  Aterbius  and  Vigilantius 
made  him  cautious ;  and  the  influence  of  Epipha- 
nius  (who  arrived  in  Palestine  in  394.  and  preached 
against  Origen)  completely  changed  his  views. 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  admired  Origen,  and 
Rufinus  sympathized  with  him.  Epiphanius  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Jerome  and  the  monks  at 
Bethlehem  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the 
bishop.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
called  in  as  mediator,  and  even  Rome  was  in- 
volved ;  but  the  question  was  put  aside  for  the 
time.  In  the  mean  time  Rufinus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  spoke  out  against  those  who  depreciated  Ori- 
gen, and  affirmed  his  own  orthodoxy  in  regard 
to  the  Trinity  and  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  that 
of  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  De  adulteratione 
librorum  Origenis  he  asserted  that  the  works  of 
Origen  had  been  falsified  by  heretics,  and  in  the 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  Origen's  work  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  (ntpl  apxuv),  written  in  398 
or  399,  appeals  to  Jerome's  former  veneration  for 
the  Alexandrian  teacher.  Jerome  at  once  made 
a  literal  translation  of  the  same  work,  and  denied, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  his  former  regard  for  Origen 
(Ep.  40,  41).  An  unfortunate  controversy,  which 
Augustine  deplored,  between  the  two  friends  Rufi- 
nus and  Jerome,  and  Anastasius  of  Rome  (wholly 
unacquainted  with  Origen's  works),  summoned  the 
former  to  Rome  to  answer  for  himself. 

Affairs  had  taken  a  turn  adverse  to  the  memory 
of  Origen  in  Alexandria.  Bishop  Theophilus 
(385-412)  in  399  opposed  the  Anthropomorphites 
among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  who,  in  opposition  to 
Origen,  ascribed  a  body  and  a  human  form  to 
God.  But  the  monks  went  to  Alexandria,  and 
terrified  Theophilus  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
assented  to  a  condemnation  of  Origen's  writings. 
Acts  condemning  Origen  were  passed  by  a  synod 
of  Alexandria  in  400,  and  by  one  assembled  in 
the  Mtrian  Desert,  where  Origen  was  held  in 
much  reverence.  Violent  in  his  zeal,  Theophilus 
secured  the  passage  of  a  similar  act  at  Jerusalem. 
Anastasius  of  Rome  signified  his  assent ;  Jerome 
praised  the  heroism  of  Theophilus;  and  Epipha- 
nius rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  Amalek.  The 
friends  of  Origen,  among  whom  Evagnus  Ponti- 
cus  was  prominent,  were  not  silenced  by  these 
harsh  measures.  But  works  began  to  appear  re- 
futing Origen's  views.  He  was  even  accused  of 
Pelaglanism.  The  church  historians  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  declare  with  much  heat  against  him. 

In  Justinian's  reign  the  convent  of  St,  Sabas 
in  Palestine  became  the  rallying-point  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Origen.  Sabas  himself  is  reported,  how- 
ever before  his  death  (about  531)  to  have  request- 
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ed  the  emperor  to  proceed  against  them.  Bishop 
Ephraem  of  Antioch  condemned  Origen  in  a  syn- 
od. Pelagius  and  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, influenced  Justinian  to  write  the  famous 
letter  Ad  Mennam  (Mansi,  IX.  487-534),  which  ad- 
duces ten  heretical  articles  from  Origen's  writings. 
Mennas  was  called  upon  to  secure  a  synodal  con- 
demnation of  the  Alexandrian  teacher.  In  the 
mean  time  the  controversy  continued  in  Palestine. 
The  Origenists  were  divided  into  two  parties,  —  the 
Protoktists  (so  called  in  allusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  soul)  or  Tefcra- 
dites,  and  the  Isochrists  (so  called  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  all  souls,  and 
their  attainment  to  an  absolute  equality  with 
Christ).  The  latter  were  the  more  powerful,  and 
secured  the  promotion  of  Macarius  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Jerusalem  (546).  But  the  former,  combin- 
ing with  the  orthodox  party,  deposed  Macarius, 
and  put  Eustachius  in  his  place  (548).  He  op- 
posed the  Origenists,  as  did  also  the  abbot  Konon 
at  Jerusalem.  A  letter  of  Justinian  to  the  fifth 
oecumenical  council  (553)  secured  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Origenistic  heresies. 

The  doctrines  to  which  exception  was  more 
especially  taken  in  Origen's  system  were  the 
subordination  of  the  Logos,  the  definition  of  the 
resurrection  body  as  a  spiritual  body,  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  especially  Christ's  soul,  and  the 
universal  apokalastasis,  including  the  Devil.  See, 
besides  the  works  mentioned  under  Origen, 
Walch  :  Histor.  d.  Ketzereien  (vii.  362-760) ; 
Hefele  :  Conciliengesch. ,  [and  the  Hist,  of  Doct. 
of  Hagenbach  and  Shedd].  w.  mOllek. 

ORIGINAL  ANTIBURGHERS,  BURGHERS, 
AND  SECEDERS.  See  Seceders. 
ORIGINAL  SIN.  See  Sin. 
ORLEANS,  Maid  of.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 
ORME,  William,  a  Scotch  divine,  b.  at  Falkirk, 
Scotland,  1787 ;  d.  1830.  Kemoving  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright,  but  became 
a  student  of  theology  in  1805,  Congregational 
minister  of  Perth,  1807,  and,  removing  to  London, 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Camberwell,  and  foreign 
secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
wrote  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and 
Circulation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time,  Perth,  1815;  Memoirs  of  John 
Owen,  D.D.,  London,  1820,  2d  ed.,  1842;  Life  of 
William  Kiffin,  1823 ;  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Works,  1830  ;  and  especially  Biblio- 
theca  Biblica :  A  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacred 
Literature,  with  Notices,  Biographical,  Critical,  and 
Bibliographical,  Edinburgh,  1824,  491  pp.  The  last 
work  is  often  quoted  by  Allibone  and  others. 

9  R  M  U  Z  D  and  A  H  R I M  A  N .  In  the  Zoroastrian 
writings,  Ormuzd  denotes  the  highest  god,  the 
absolute  god,  involving  both  the  principle  of  good 
and  that  of  evil.  But,  in  the  later-developed  dual- 
ism of  the  Parsee  religion,  Ormuzd  sank  down  to 
be  the  representative  of  only  one  of  these  princi- 
ples, —  that  of  the  good ;  and  Ahriman  was  placed 
in  direct  opposition  to  him  as  the  representative 
of  evil.     See  Zoroaster. 

OROSIUS,  Paulus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  proba- 
bly a  native  of  Tarragona,  and  presbyter  of  Brac- 
cara  in  Lusitania;  flourished  in  the  .fifth  century. 
In  415  he  visited  Augustine,  and  presented  to  him 
his  Commonitorium  de  errore  Priscillianistarum  et 
Origcmistarum,  to  which  Augustine  answered  with 


his  Contra  Priscillianistas  et  Origenistas  ad  Oro- 
sium.  Furnished  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Augustine  to  Jerome,  he  went  to  Palestine, 
and  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  in  415, 
of  which  he  has  given  a  report.  He  was,  how- 
ever, accused  of  Pelagianism  by  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, and  had  to  defend  himself  by  his  Apologeticm 
de  arbitrii  libertate.  After  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
wrote  his  principal  work,  Historiarum  libri  VII., 
adversus  paganos,  also  called  De  cladibus  et  miseriis 
mundi,  or  De  totius  mundi  calamitatibus,  or  Hormes- 
ta  (Ormesta,  a  word  of  unknown  derivation).  It 
forms  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  great  apolo- 
getical  work  of  Augustine,  purporting  to  defend 
Christianity,  by  means  of  historical  evidence, 
against  the  accusation  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
the  miseries  and  calamities  of  the  time.  It  is 
based  on  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius-Jerome,  and 
on  the  works  of  Livy,  Eutropius,  Justinus,  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  etc. ;  but  it  uses  its  sources  with 
great  arbitrariness.  In  the  middle  ages,  however, 
it  was  much  read.  Manuscripts  of  it  are  very 
frequent,  and  so  are  the  earlier  editions.  The 
best  ed.  is  that  by  C.  Zangemeister,  in  Corpus 
Script.  Eccles.  Latin,  Vienna,  1882.  [King  Alfred 
made  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  L.  Histo- 
riarum, of  which  there  are  editions  with  English 
versions,  by  Daines  Barrington,  London,  1773 ; 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  1854  (in  Bohn's  Antiq.  Lib.), 
and  Joseph  Bosworth,  1856.]  herzog. 

ORTHODOXY   and    HETERODOXY.      These 
terms,    which   do   not    occur   in    the   Bible,    are 
derived   from  the  Greek  words  opdoc  ("  right ") 
and  <56£a  ("  opinion,"  or    "  doctrine "),  and  frepos 
("other")   and  &$f<z  ("opiniou").     The  contrast 
which  they  express  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  truth  is  known  :  all  holding  it  are  ortho- 
dox ;  all  departing  from  it,  heterodox.    Applied  to 
religion,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  hold  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  accept  the  doctrines  therein  set 
forth,  are  orthodox.     The  difficulty,  however,  of 
discovering  and  determining  the  exact  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures,  involves  an  uncertainty  in  the 
application  of  the  terms.     Infallibility  of  judg- 
ment in  ascertaining  this  teaching  is  necessary 
to  the  unerring  declaration  of  what  heterodoxy 
is      That   which   seems   to   one   portion   of    the 
Christian   Church    heterodox    may  be   held    by 
another  portion   to  be   scriptural.      The  Greek 
Church   glories  in   the   self-applied   title  of   the 
"  Holy  Orthodox  Apostolic"  Church,  and  regards 
certain  doctrines  held  by  the  remainder  of  Chris- 
tendom as  heterodox.     The  Roman-Catholic  com- 
munion regards  the  Protestant  churches  hetero- 
dox in  many  points ;  as,  for  example,  their  denial 
of  transubstantiation,  the  immaculate  conception, 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.     In  the  United 
States  the   term  frequently  applies  to  divergent 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Thus  it 
has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  orthodox  and 
heterodox  (Unitarian)  Congregational  churches, 
and   of    the  orthodox  and  heterodox   (Hicksite) 
Friends.     The  term  "  orthodox  "  as  it  is  generally 
used  among  Protestants  is  applied  to  that  sum- 
mary of   doctrine  which   has  been   and  still    is 
regarded  as  the  generally  accepted  belief  of  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.     Used  in  this  wider 
sense,  the  term  "  orthodoxy  "  may  become  a  shackle 
to  the  Church  which  fears  the  odium  connected 
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with  the  accusation  of  heterodoxy,  and  has  become 
a  standard  and  concealed  designation  of  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry  on  the  part  of  those  hostile  to 
Christianity,  and  others. 

A  close  approach  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"orthodoxy"  is  given  in  Gal.  ii.  14,  where  Paul 
speaks  of  those  who  "  walked  not  uprightly  (bpdo- 
nodelv')  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  "  and 
1  Tim.  vi.  3  :  "  if  any  man  teach  otherwise  "  (erepo- 
dtdaoKaXti),  etc.  There  was  a  heterodoxy  of  life, 
as  well  as  of  teaching,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
Ignatius  was  the  first  Christian  writer  to  use  the 
terms  "heterodox  teachers"  (Ad  Smyr.,  c.  6),  and 
"  heterodoxy  "  {Ad  Magn.,  c.  8).  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  a  definite  rule  of  faith  became  current 
in  the  Church  that  the  terms  secured  a  strict  ec- 
clesiastical signification ;  and  all  were  called  het- 
erodox who  were  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  In  the  image-controversy  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Oriental  Church 
laid  special  stress  upon  its  antiquity  and  ortho- 
doxy, and  in  842  established  the  Festival  of  Or- 
thodoxy, which  is  now  celebrated  on  Feb.  19. 
John  of  Damascus  called  his  system  of  theology 
The  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  (indeoig  rfjc 
6pdod6£ov  TTWTEtjg).  Euthymius  Zigabenus  followed 
with  the  Theological  A  rmor  of  the  Orthodox  Faith 
(navonXia  doy/iaTinf/  r^f  bpdodblov  7ri<7T£Wf);  and  Nicetas 
Acominatos,  with  the  Treasury  of  Orthodoxy  (drjaav- 
pbc  6p(?oJo^'af). 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  term  "  ortho- 
doxy "  was  again  frequently  used,  and  was  appro- 
priated among  the  Protestants  by  the  strict  school 
of  Lutherans  who  deprecated  all  compromise  in 
the  spirit  of  Melanchthon.  But  this  orthodoxy 
soon  degenerated  into  stagnation  and  formalism, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  rationalism.  It  was 
a  dead  orthodoxy.  The  danger  has  been,  and  is, 
of  forgetting  that  orthodoxy  in  the  department  of 
religion,  in  intellectuals,  may  be  divorced  from 
orthodoxy  of  life  and  conduct ;  in  other  words, 
may  exist  without  a  living  faith.  The  tendency 
of  the  Christian  Church  to-day  is  to  emphasize 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  per- 
sonal devotion  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"heterodox  "  for  fear  of  offending  against  the  law 
of  brotherly  love. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  further  in  the 
arts.  Fundamental  Doctrines,  Heresy,  etc. 
See  Marheineke  :  Ueber  d.  Ursprung  u.  d.  Ent- 
wicldung  d.  Orthodoxie  u.  Helerodoxie  in  d.  3  ersten 
JaJirhunderten,  in  Daub  u.  Creutzer's  Studien, 
1807 ;  Donaldson  :  Christian  Orthodoxy,  London, 
1857,  and  the  literature  under  Fundamental 
Doctrines. 

ORTHODOXY,  Festival  of.     See  above. 

ORTON,  Job,  a  distinguished  Independent 
clergyman ;  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  Sept.  4,  1717 ;  d. 
at  Kidderminster,  July  19,  1783.  In  1734  he 
entered  Dr.  Doddridge's  academy  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  in  1739  became  a  teacher  in  the  same 
institution.  Two  years  later  (1741)  he  became 
pastor  in  Shrewsbury  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  congregations,  which  had  united  on 
him.  He  retired  to  Kidderminster  in  1766,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  pulpit  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Orton  was  an  indefatigable  literary  worker. 
His  principal  writings  are,  Religious  Exercises 
recommended,  1769  ;  Discourses  to  the  Aged,  1771 ; 


XXXVI.  Discourses  on  Practical  Subjects,  2  vols., 
London,  1776  ;  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  1791 ; 
and  A  Short  and  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  Devotional  and  Practical  Reflections  for 
the  Use  of  Families  subjoined  to  each  Chapter, 
edited  by  Robert  Gentleman,  Worcester,  1788-91, 
6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1822.  Mr.  Orton  also  edited  the 
Works  of  Dr  Doddridge,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
Life,  Leeds,  1802,  10  vols. 

OSCULTATORY,  a  representation,  painted  or 
carved,  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  which  the  priest 
kissed  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  then 
passed  to  the  people  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ceremony  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
kiss_  of  peace  with  which,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Christians  used  to  salute  each  other  when  meeting 
at  the  agapce..     See  Kiss  of  Peace. 

OSGOOD,  David,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  and 
fearless  Congregational  preacher,  the  son  of  a 
farmer ;  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1747 ;  d. 
at  Medford,  Dec.  12,  1822.  Graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  1771,  he  studied  theology  underTtev.  Mr. 
Emerson  of  Hollis,  and  became  pastor  at  Med- 
ford, where  he  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  the  day.  He  was  an  unbending  Federalist; 
and  his  political  sermon  in  1794,  on  Genet's  appeal 
to  the  people  against  the  government,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  rapidly  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  His  election  sermon  of  1809  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  discourses.  He  was  as 
thorough  a  Calvinist  in  theology  as  he  was  a 
Federalist  in  politics.  A  volume  of  his  sermons 
appeared  in  Boston,  1824.    See  Sprague's  Annals. 

OSGOOD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  clergyman 
and  man  of  letters,  belonging  to  an  old  Puritan 
family;  born  in  Charle^town,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 
1812;  d.  in  New-York  City,  April  14, 1880.  Gradu- 
ating at  Harvard  College  in  1832,  he  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Channing 
and  Ware  were  then  exercising  their  extensive 
influence,  and  Mr.  Osgood  entered  the  Unitarian 
ministry  in  1835.  In  1838  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Nashua,  N.H. ;  in  1841 
became  pastor  in  Providence,  R.I.,  and,  1849,  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (34th  Street  and  Park 
Avenue),  New-York  City.  In  1869  he  changed 
his  theological  views,  and,  after  a  year  of  travel 
in  Europe,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  (1870),  and  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Evangelist.  In  a  conversation  with  a 
distinguished  friend,  he  stated  that  the  passage 
recording  the  baptismal  formula  had  exerted 
more  influence  than  any  other  in  bringing  about 
his  change  of  views.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Harvard,  1857,  and  that 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Hobart  College,  1860.  Dr. 
Osgood  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  of 
letters  in  New- York  City,  and  was  especially 
known  for  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  and  other  public  literary 
institutions.  Among  his  writings  are,  Studies  oj 
Christian  Biography,  New  York,  1851;  God  with 
Men,  New  York,  1854;  Milestones  in  our  Life- 
Journey,  New  York,  1855;  Student  Life,  New  York, 
1860;  American  Leaves,  New  York,  1870.^  He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Xorth- 
American  Review  and  other  periodicals. 

OSIANDER,  Andreas,  b.  at  Gunzenhausen  m 
Brandenburg,  Dec.  19,  1498 ;  d.  in  Konigsberg 
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Oct.  17, 1552 ;  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Leip- 
zig and  Altenburg ;  studied  in  the  university  of 
Ingoldstadt ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1520  at  Nu- 
remberg, and  appointed  teacher  in  Hebrew  there, 
and  preacher  to  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  impetuosity ;  and, 
having  embraced  the  Reformation,  he  contributed 
more  than  any  one  else  to  its  establishment  in 
Nuremberg.  In  1524  he  addressed  to  the  town- 
council  Ein  gut  Unterricht  und  getreuer  Ratscldag  . 
in  1525  he  married;  and  in  1532  he  drew  up, 
together  with  Brenz,  the  constitution  of  the  Lu- 
theran churches  of  Nuremberg  and  Brandenburg. 
But  his  energy  was  very  much  mixed  up  with  self- 
will  and  arrogance ;  and  even  in  Nuremberg  his 
relations  to  his  colleagues  were  not  pleasant.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Interim,  he  left  the  city 
(1548),  and  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Albrecht 
of  Prussia,  who  appointed  him  pastor  and  professor 
prhnarius  at  the  theological  faculty  of  Konigsberg. 
There  he  caused  one  of  the  most  odious  contro- 
versies of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It 
began  with  his  introductory  address,  De  lege  et 
ecangelio  (April  5,  1549),  which  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  Matthias  Lauterwald,  and  it  broke  out 
in  full  blaze  at  his  disputation  concerning  justi- 
fication by  faith  (Oct.  24,  1550),  at  which  Martin 
Chemnitz  and  Melchior  Isinder  were  his  oppo- 
nents. Osiander  held  very  peculiar  views  on  this 
point.  Fundamentally  he  agreed  with  Luther, 
and  was  as  antagonistic  to  Calvinism  as  to  Ro- 
manism. But  he  was  a  mystic,  and  interpreted 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  not  the 
imputation  but  the  infusion  of  the  essential  right- 
eousness or  divine  nature  of  Christ.  His  views 
may  be  best  learned  from  his  An  filius  dei  fuerit 
iucarnandus,  etc.  (1550),  and  Von  dem  einigen  Mittler 
Jesu  Christo,  etc.  (1551).  Morlin,  who  first  tried 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties,  soon  became  his 
most  decided  adversary;  and  Osiander  used  his 
influence  with  the  duke  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  his  opponents'  works.  The  controversy  spread 
beyond  Prussia.  An  address  by  Melanchthon  re- 
ceived a  rude  answer  from  Osiander;  and  the  lat- 
ter prepared  himself  for  warfare  on  a  grand  scale, 
when  he  suddenly  died.  The  duke  commanded 
peace ;  but  Morlin  was  banished,  and  the  Osian- 
drists  kept  the  field.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Wilken  (Stralsund,  1844)  and  W  Moller  (Elber- 
feld,  1870).  W.  MOLLER. 

OSIANDER  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  cele- 
brated theologians  descending  from  the  famous 
Konigsberg  controversialist.  —  I.  Lukas  Osiander, 
son  of  Andreas  Osiander ;  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Dec. 
15,  1534 ;  d.  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  17,  1604 ;  studied 
at  Konigsberg  and  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed 
court-preacher  in  Stuttgart  in  1567,  and  prelate 
of  Adlerberg  in  1596.  He  published  Biblia  Lati- 
no, a  paraphrase  of  the  Bible,  1573-86,  7  vols., 
translated  into  German  by  D.  Forster,  1600 ;  In- 
stitutio  Christiana  religionis,  1576 ;  Epitomes  his- 
toric ecclesiastical,  1592-1604,  often  reprinted; 
sermons,  etc.  —II.  Andreas  Osiander,  son  of  I. ; 
1).  May  26,  1562,  at  Blaubeuren;  d.  April  21, 
1617,  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  professor  of 
theology,  and  chancellor  of  the  university.  His 
t'ommunikantenbuchlein  (1587)  was  often  reprint- 
ed. Several  of  his  polemical  writings,  Papa  non 
papa  (1599),  also  attracted  much  attention.  —III. 
Lukas  Osiander,  son  of  I.;  b.  May  6,  1571,  in 


Stuttgart ;  d.  Aug.  10,  1638,  at  Tubingen,  where 
he  succeeded  his  brother  as  professor  and  chan- 
cellor. He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  correct 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  wrote  Enchiridia  conlro- 
versiarumcum  Calvinianis (1603),  Anabaptistis (1605), 
Schwenkfeldianis  (1607),  Pontificiis  (1607).  His 
T heologisches  Bedenken  (1623)  against  Arnd,  whom 
he  was  utterly  incapable  of  understanding,  at- 
tracted most  attention.  WAGENMANN. 

OSLER,  Edward,  a  devout  physician  ;  b.  at  Fal- 
mouth, Eng.,  January,  1798;  d.  at  Truro,  March  7, 
1863 ;  was  resident  surgeon  of  the  Swansea  In- 
firmary, 1819-25 ;  was  then,  at  London  and  Bath, 
in  the  employ  of  the  S.  P  C.  K.;  and  finally  lived 
in  Cornwall,  where  he  edited  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Gazette,  1841-63.  He  was  an  M.R.C.S.,  and  Fel- 
low of  the  Linnsean  Society.  He  published  The 
Voyage,  a  Poem,  1830;  Life  of  Lord  Exmouth,  1837; 
and  Church  and  King,  1837,  containing  seventy 
hymns  of  his  own.  He  also  contributed  largely 
to  W  J.  Hall's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  known  as 
The  Mitre  Hymn-Book,  1836.  Some  of  his  com- 
positions have  great  merit,  and  have  been  largely 
used  within  and  without  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. F.  M.  BIRD. 

OSMOND,  St.,  b.  in  Normandy;  d.  Dec.  3, 
1099  ;  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  by  him  made  bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  1078.  His  Liber  Ordinalis,  or  Liber  Consuetudi- 
narium  Eccleske,  concerning  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  divine  worship,  continued  in  use  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  canonized 
by  Calixtus  III.  in  1458. 

OSSAT,  Arnold  d',  b.  in  the  diocese  of  Auch, 
1530;  d.  in  Rome,  1604;  studied  at  Bourges; 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris ;  was  in  1574 
appointed  French  ambassador  in  Rome ;  and  was 
in  1599  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VIII.  His 
letters  from  Rome  to  the  French  court  contain 
the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  Papal  policy 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  best  edition 
of  them  is  that  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Paris,  1697,  2  vols.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OSTERWALD,  Jean  Frederic,  b.  at  Neuchatel 
in  1663 ;  d.  there  April  14,  1747.  He  studied  at 
Orleans,  Paris,  and  Geneva,  and  was  in  1686  ap- 
pointed deacon  in  his  native  city,  and  pastor  in 
1699.  He  labored,  with  great  success,  for  giving 
religious  life  a  more  practical  character ;  and  sev- 
eral of  his  treatises  and  discourses  were  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  —  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
Causes  of  the  Present  Corruption  of  Christians,  1700, 
English  trans,  in  Watson's  Tracts  (6);  The 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
1702,  trans,  by  George  Stanhope,  Lond.,  1704  ; 
The  Arguments  of  the  Books  and  Chapters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  1722,  trans,  by  John  Cham- 
berlayne  ;  Lectures  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Sacred 
Ministry,  in  an  enlarged  translation  by  Thomas 
Stevens,  Lond.,  1781.  a.  sciiweizer. 

OSTIARY,  OSTIARIUS,  or  JANITOR,  was  the 
lowest  of  the  officers  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
served  as  door-keeper  during  service,  restraining 
strangers  from  entering,  showing  the  members 
their  seats,  etc.  The  office  probably  originated 
in  the  Western  Church  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian,  but  in  Cornelius'  letter  to  Fabius  (Euse- 
bius  :  Hist.  Eccl,  6,  43).  In  the  Eastern  Church 
the  office  was  originally  performed  by  the  deacons 
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and  sub-deacons  :  afterwards,  however,  dvpupoi  or 
irvkupoi  occur.  HAUCK. 

OSWALD,  St.,  King  of  Northumbria,  b.  about 
605;  d.  in  the  battle  of  the  Maserfeld,  fighting 
against  Penda,  the  great  representative  of  Pagan- 
ism in  Britain,  Aug.  5,  642.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  warlike  iEthelfrith ;  but  in  his  youth,  having 
been  compelled  to  flee,  he  found  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  Iona,  and  was  by  the  monks  in- 
structed in  Christianity.  On  recovering  his 
kingdom,  he  set  about  establishing  Christianity 
in  Britain,  and  labored  zealously.  He  accompa- 
nied Aidan  (see  art.)  in  his  early  missionary  jour- 
neys. Oswald  is  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  legends 
and  myths.  Miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  relics.  Before  his  death,  he  gave 
ample  evidence  of  his  piety,  and  subsequently 
he  was  canonized.  His  day  is  Aug.  5.  See  Zin- 
gerle  :  D.  Oswaldlegende,  Stuttg.,  1856 ;  Green  : 
Short  History  of  the  English  People ;  Butler  : 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

OTFRIED  OF  WEISSENBURG,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  educated  in  the  cloistral 
school  of  Fulda,  under  Rhabanus  Maurus ;  en- 
tered afterwards  the  monastery  of  Weissenburg 
in  the  diocese  of  Mayence,  and  made  a  poetical 
version  of  the  gospel  narrative  in  fifteen  thousand 
verses.  His  aim  was  to  supersede  the  Pagan 
songs  still  living  among  the  people;  and  his 
version,  rhymed,  and  arranged  in  strophes,  was, 
no  doubt,  destined  to  be  sung  to  the  harp.  The 
idiom  he  used  was  a  Frankish  dialect  mixed  up 
with  Alemannic  elements.  The  work  was  first 
published  by  Flacius,  Basel,  1531.  Critical  edi- 
tions have  been  published  by  Kelle  (Ratisbon, 
1856)  and  Piper  (Paderborn,  1878).  There  are 
German  translations  by  Rapp  (Stuttgart,  1858) 
and  Kelle  (Prague,  1870).  See  Grandidier  :  Sur 
la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  d'Otfrid,  Strassburg,  1778. 

OTHMAR,  St.,  the  first  real  abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
Before  his  time,  the  head  of  the  institution  found- 
ed by  St.  Gall  was  simply  called  custor,  or  pastor 
Saudi  Galli;  but  in  720  Pepin  conferred  the  title 
of  abbot  on  Othmar.  At  the  same  time,  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  was  adopted  instead  of  that  of 
Columban.  The  reign  of  Othmar  was  very  suc- 
cessful :  but  he  had  to  exert  himself  in  order  to 
defend  the  independence  of  his  monastery  against 
the  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Constance  and  the 
abbot  of  Reichenau ;  and  he  died  as  a  prisoner  in 
Stein  (an  island  in  the  Rhine),  Nov.  19,  759.  His 
life  was  written  by  Gozbert,  "Walafried  Strabo,  and 
Ysa.     See  Pertz  :  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  ii. 

OTHO  OF  BAMBERG,  the  Apostle  of  Pom- 
erania,  b.  in  Suabia  about  1060;  d.  at  Bam- 
berg, June  30, 1139.  He  first  laborefi  as  a  teacher 
in  Poland,  where  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Duke  Ladislaus ;  but  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  Henry  IV.,  who  in  1101  made  him 
chancellor,  and  in  1102  bishop  of  Bamberg.  At 
the  instance  of  Duke  Boleslaus  of  Poland,  the 
son  of  Ladislaus,  he  went  in  1124  to  Pomerania 
to  preach  Christianity  among  the  Pagan  Slavs 
inhabiting  the  country.  He  came  in  great  splen- 
dor, carrying  with  him  magnificent  presents,  and 
was  received  almost  with  humbleness  by  the 
Pomeranian  duke  and  duchess,  who  were  Chris- 
tians. After  staying  in  the  country  for  about  a 
year,  and  founding  congregations  in  all  its  prin- 
cipal cities, —  Stettin,  Julin,  Cammin,  etc.,  —  he 


appointed  his  chaplain,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Julin, 
and  returned  home.  In  1127  he  again  visited 
the  country,  and  in  1189  he  was  canonized  by 
Clement  III.  The  sources  of  his  life  are  found 
in  Jaffe:  Bibliotheca  Rerum  Germ.,  Berlin,  1869, 
vol.  v.  ;  Monumenta  Bambergensia,  containing  his 
biography  by  Ebo  and  the  Dialogue  of  Herhard. 
See  Georg  Haag  :  Quelle,  etc.,  des  O.  v.  B., 
Stettin,  1874;  and  the  vivid  description  of  him  in 
Kahnis  :  Gang  der  Kirche  in  Lebensbildern,  Leip- 
zig, 1881.  A-  KOLBE. 

OTHO  OF  FREISING,  b.  after  1111;  d.  Sept. 
21,  1158.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.,  a 
half-brother  of  Conrad  III.,  and  the  uncle  of 
Friedrich  I.  After  studying  in  Paris,  he  entered 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Morimund  in  1133, 
and  was  in  1137  appointed  bishop  of  Freising; 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  the  political  and  religious  move- 
ments of  his  time.  It  is,  however,  as  an  histo- 
rian, and  not  as  a  theologian  or  politician,  that 
he  has  gained  fame.  His  Be  duabus  civitatibus, 
or  De  mutatione  rerum,  was  written  between  1143 
and  1146.  In  its  first  six  books,  down  to  1106, 
it  follows  closely  the  Chronicon  universale  of  Ekke- 
hard  :  the  seventh  book  (1106-46)  is  the  only 
one  which  has  any  strictly  historical  interest.  The 
work  is,  indeed,  a  philosophy  of  history,  rather 
than  a  history.  On  the  basis  of  Augustine  and 
Orosius,  the  author  will  show  and  explain  the 
contrast  between  the  miseries  of  this  world  and 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  eighth 
book  is  a  description  of  the  latter.  At  the  instance 
of  his  nephew  he  commenced  his  Gesta  Friderici, 
a  work  of  great  historical  interest ;  but  he  died 
before  he  had  finished  it.  It  was  continued  to  1160 
by  Ragewin.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wilman, 
in  Monumenta  Germania,  also  published  separate- 
ly in  2  vols.,  Hanover,  1867.  See  Wattenbach  : 
Deutsche  Geschichtsquellen,  Berlin,  1878  (4th  ed.), 
ii.,  206-217,  and  412.         julius  weizsacker. 

O'TOOLE,  Laurence,  St.,  b.  in  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, 1134;  d.  at  Augum,  France,  Nov.  14,  1180. 
After  being  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Glenda- 
lough,  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1162,  the  first  one  consecrated  in  Ireland.  He 
was  not  only  a  devoted  prelate,  but  a  patriot, 
foremost  in  effort  to  ward  off  from  his  country 
the  threatened  English  invasion.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1225.  See  Todd  : 
Ancient  Irish  Church  ;  De  Vinne  :  Irish  Primitive 
Church,  New  York,  1870. 

OTTERBEIN,  Philip  William,  the  father  of 
the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  was 
b.  June  4,  1726,  at  Dillenburg,  Germany;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Nov.  17, 1813.  In  1752  he  emigrated 
to  America,  accompanying  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter, 
a  clergyman  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  settled  over  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  till  1758,  then  labored  suc- 
cessively in  Tulpehocken,  Frederick,  Md.  (1760- 
65),  and  York,  Penn.  (1765-74),  whence  he  went 
to  Baltimore  to  take  charge  of  the  Second 
German  Reformed  Church.  At  Lancaster  he 
experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a  change  of 
heart.  He  instituted  prayer-meetings,  trained 
laymen  as  leaders,  held  evangelistic  services 
in  the  open  air,  and  was  in  close  fellowship 
with  ministers  of  other  denominations,  especial- 
ly Bbhm,  a  Mennonite,  and  Asbury  and  Wright, 
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Methodists.  In  1784  he  assisted  Dr.  Coke  in 
ordaining  Asbury  bishop.  On  Sept.  25,  1800, 
in  conjunction  with  Bohm,  he  convened  a  con- 
ference of  thirteen  ministers  at  Baltimore,  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Dr.  Harbaugh  brings 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  Otterbein  never 
left  the  German  Reformed  communion,  and  only 
desired  to  secure  a  re-organization  of  the  methods 
in  vogue  within  the  church.  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, at  Westerville,  0.,  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Brethren,  preserves  the  name  of  this  godly 
man.  See  Harbaugh:  Fathers  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  (vol.  ii.  53-77),  Lancaster,  1857 ; 
and  art.  United  Brethren. 

OUDIN,  Casimir,  b.  at  Mezieres,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, 1638 ;  d.  at  Leyden  in  1717.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Premonstratensians  in  1656,  and 
attracted  attention,  in  1678,  by  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  he,  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot^and 
prior,  received  and  complimented  Louis  XIV  on 
his  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Boucilly.  Charged 
with  the  examination  of  the  archives  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  monasteries,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
lands, Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Alsace,  etc.,  and  settled 
in  1683  in  Paris,  where  in  1686  he  published  his 
Supplementum  de  scriptoribus.  The  adverse  criticism 
of  Cave  induced  him  to  recast  the  whole  work ; 
and  in  1722  his  Commentarius  de  scriptoribus  eccle- 
sice  antiquis,  3  vols,  fob,  which  is  considered  a 
valuable  work,  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Meanwhile 
he  had  left  Paris  in  1690,  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  settled  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed librarian  at  the  university.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OUEN,  ST.  (Audcenus),  b.  at  Sancy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne,  609  ;  d.  Aug.  24,  689  ;  was 
the  chancellor  of  Dagobert  I.,  and  founded  in  634 
the  abbey  of  Rebai,  but  entered  afterwards  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  640  appointed 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  wrote  a  Vita  Eligii, 
which  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  found  in  D'Achery  : 
Spicilegium,  V.,  and  in  Acta  Sanct.  Belgii,  III. 
There  are  several  French  translations  of  it. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY,  SISTERS  OF.  See 
Mercy,  Sisters  of. 

OUSELEY,  Gideon,  b.  at  Dunmore,  Galway, 
Ireland,  1762 ;  d.  at  Dublin,  May  14,  1839.  He 
was  converted  in  1789  by  some  Wesleyan  soldiers, 
and  at  once  began  to  preach  with  great  vigor. 
His  career  was  exceptionally  successful.  See 
Arthur  :  Life  of  Rev.  Gideon  Ouseley,  London, 
1S76. 

OVERBERG,  Bernhard,  b.  at  Hockel,  in  the 
principality  of  Osnabriick,  May  1,  1754;  d.  at 
Minister,  Nov.  9,  1826.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Franciscan  gymnasium  at  Rheine-on-the-Ems, 
and  studied  theology  in  Minister,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1780,  and  appointed  teacher 
in  the  episcopal  seminary  in  1783.  In  1789  he 
entered  the  house  of  the  Princess  Galitzin  as  her 
confessor,  and  in  1809  he  was  made  director  of 
the_  episcopal  seminary.  His  influence  on  all  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  bishopric  of  Minister,  espe- 
cially on  the  normal  school  and  the  education  of 
teachers,  was  very  great  and  very  beneficent.  He 
published  Christkatholisches  Handbuch,  1804  (7th 
ed.,  1854) ;  Katechismus  der  chrislkaihol.  Lehre, 
1804  (24th  ed.,  1831)  ;  Haussegen,  1807,  etc.  His 
life  was  written  by  Reinermann,  Miinster,  1829, 


and  C.  F  Krabbe,  Miinster,  1831  (2d  ed.,  1834). 
See  also  Josef  Gallaud  :  Amalie  von  Galitzin, 
Cologne,  1880. 

OWEN,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Stadham,  or  Stad- 
hampton,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  1616 ;  d.  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  Aug.  24,  1683.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  of  Welsh  extraction,  tracing  a 
descent  from  Gwegan  ap  Ithel,  Prince  of  Glamor- 
gan, who,  according  to  Welsh  genealogies,  was  a 
descendant  of  Caractus,  the  illustrious  Briton. 
The  father  sent  his  son  John  to  Oxford  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  such  was  the  youthful 
precocity  and  early  academic  study  of  those  days. 
From  that  era  Owen's  life  may  be  divided  into 
five  periods. 

I.  From  his  entering  the  University  to 
his  Conversion.  —  He  made  great  progress  in 
learning,  but,  according  to  his  own  account, 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  personal  distinction. 
In  1632  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  1635  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  1637  left  Oxford, 
at  which  time  he  seems  to  have  been  under  reli- 
gious convictions.  Laud  was  then  powerful  in 
the  university,  and  endeavored  there  to  carry  out 
his  High-Church  plans,  which  by  no  means  com- 
mended themselves  to  Owen's  judgment.  At 
the  risk  of  losing  worldly  prospects,  he  refused 
to  submit  to  the  Laudian  discipline ;  and,  being 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  difficulties,  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy.  Before 
he  left  college  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Lord  Lovelace,  one  of  the 
Royalist  party.  From  him  Owen  separated,  on 
account  of  his  own  sympathy  with  the  Patriots, 
as  the  Parliamentarians  were  called.  Going  up 
to  London,  he  attended  worship  at  Aldermanbury 
Church,  hoping  to  hear  the  famous  Edmund 
Calamy ;  but  a  stranger  occupied  the  pulpit,  and 
his  sermon  on  the  words,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful, 
O  ye  of  little  faith?"  led  to  Owen's  spiritual 
decision  of  character. 

II.  From  his  Conversion  to  his  becoming 
an  Independent.  —  Owen,  soon  after  the  inci- 
dent at  Aldermanbury,  published  a  decidedly  Cal- 
vinistic  book,  entitled  Display  of  Arminianism,  by 
which  he  publicly  identified  himself  with  the  Anti- 
High-Church  party,  and  presently  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Fordham,  Essex,  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian committee  for  removing  scandalous  ministers. 
There  he  preached  with  much  success,  and  shortly 
after  his  induction  married  a  lady  named  Rooke. 
As  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  he  preached  before 
Parliament  in  1646,  and,  rising  in  reputation,  was 
promoted  to  the  important  incumbency  of  Cogge- 
shall,  near  Fordham.  He  now  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  Independencj' ;  and  while  parish  pastor, 
and  preaching  from  the  parish  pulpit,  he  "gath- 
ered" an  Independent  Church,  the  members  of 
which  met  together  by  themselves  on  terms  of 
spiritual  fellowship,  as  was  the  practice  in  many 
places  at  that  period. 

III.  From  his  becoming  an  Independent 
until  he  was  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. —  During  his  residence  at  Coggeshall  he 
further  engaged  in  the  Calvinistic  controversy, 
and  wrote  his  Salus  Electorum,  Sanguis  Jesu.  He 
also  preached  and  published  sermons  to  the  Par- 
liamentarians at  Colchester  and  Rumford,  entitled 
A  Memorial  of  the  Deliverance  of  Essex  County  and 
Committee.  Thoroughly  identified  with  the  Parlia- 
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raentarians,  he  was  invited  to  preach  before  Par- 
liament on  the  day  after  King  Charles's  execution, 
when  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  prudence ; 
and,  without  any  reference  to  the  preceding  trage- 
dy, he  inculcated  religious  lessons  suitable  to  all 
parties.  Soon  afterwards  he  met  with  Cromwell, 
who  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  person  I  must  be  ac- 
quainted with ;  "  to  which  Owen  replied,  "  That 
will  be  much  more  to  my  advantage  than  yours." 
Cromwell  requested  he  would  accompany  him  in 
his  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  which  request 
Owen  rather  reluctantly  complied.  He  preached 
before  Parliament  previous  to  his  embarkation, 
and  again  on  his  return.  Being  attached  to  the 
great  general  in  a  clerical  capacity,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Scotland,  and  occupied  Presbyterian  pulpits 
there,  whilst  the  conflict  was  going  on  between 
Parliament  and  the  Scotch  Loyalists,  —  a  conflict 
which  was  decided  by  the  victory  of  Dunbar. 
Owen  returned  to  Coggleshall  in  1651 ;  and  then 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  he  should  be 
appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Presbyterian. 

IV  From  his  being  made  Dean  to  his 
Removal  from  that  Office.  —  Though  Owen 
was  an  Independent,  he  had  seen  no  inconsistency 
in  holding  a  parish  benefice,  and  now  he  felt  no 
scruple  in  accepting  a  high  university  preferment. 
His  career  at  Oxford  was  very  remarkable.  The 
university  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  new  dean  acted  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  successful  reformer.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  Oxford  as  full  of  ignorance, 
fanaticism,  and  confusion ;  but  the  history  of 
that  period  in  reference  to  universities  needs  to 
be  rewritten.  The  heads  of  houses  during  Owen's 
administration  were  men  of  eminent  learning : 
they  promoted  education,  as  well  as  religion ;  and 
many  distinguished  persons  in  Church  and  State 
passed  through  a  successful  training  at  that  era. 
Oxford  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  annals 
under  the  Commonwealth.  Certainly  Owen  was 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments ;  and,  so 
far  from  being  a  vulgar  fanatic,  he  is  acknowl- 
edged, even  by  Anthony  Wood,  to  have  been  a 
Christian  gentleman.  It  is  curious  to  find,  that, 
at  the  time,  he  was  accused  of  dressing  in  too 
sumptuous  a  style.  Owen  was  made  vice-chancel- 
lor in  1652,  and  preached  before  Parliament  the 
next  year,  at  the  thanksgiving  for  a  naval  victory 
over  the  Dutch.  In  1653  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
divines  in  London,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  unijon,  which  failed,  like  other 
similar  attempts.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  university  chose  Owen  as 
its  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
an  office  which  he  accepted,  probably  regarding 
his  position  at  Oxford  as  civil,  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical. The  same  year  (1652)  we  find  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  ejecting  and  settling 
ministers,  and  in  1654  one  of  the  Tryers,  as  they 
were  called;  i.e.,  a  body  of  Independents,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Baptists,  thirty-eight  in  number,  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  incumbents  for 
the  posts  they  held.  Owen  behaved  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  and  saved  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Pococke,  Arabic  professor,  from  harsh  and  un- 
righteous treatment.  When  a  conspiracy  against 
Cromwell's  government  broke  out  in  the  West 
(1655),  the  vice-chancellor  exerted  himself  to 
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preserve  the  public  peace,  and  raised  a  troop  of 
sixty  horse.  More  consistently  with  his  character 
as  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  he  the  same  year  at- 
tended a  conference  at  Whitehall,  touching  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  this  country.  Next  year 
he  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  a  well-known 
sermon,  entitled  God's  Work  in  founding  Zion, 
and  his  People's  Duty  thereupon.  Owen  was  un- 
friendly to  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  crown, 
and  he  took  no  part  in  the  grand  installation  of 
the  lord-protector.  A  meeting  of  Independents, 
by  Cromwell's  permission,  was  held  at  the  Savoy 
in  1658,  when  a  declaration  of  faith  was  drawn 
up,  to  which  Owen  wrote  a  preface.  WTiilst  the 
Savoy  meetings  were  going  on,  Cromwell  died, 
and  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  Owen's 
fortunes.  Richard  succeeded  Oliver.  The  dean 
preached  before  the  first  Parliament  of  the  new 
protector.  Political  troubles  ensued.  Owen  was 
mixed  up  with  consultations  at  Wallingford 
House,  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Richard,  and 
the  recalling  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Owen 
preached  before  the  members  for  the  last  time 
in  May,  1659 ;  and  in  March,  1660,  the  House  of 
Commons  discharged  him  from  his  deanery,  and 
replaced  Reynolds. 

V  From  his  losing  the  Deanery  to  his 
Death.  —  He  retired  to  Stadham ;  and,  though 
he  had  been  so  conspicuous  a  person  during  the 
Commonwealth,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much  at  the  Restoration  beyond  the  loss  of  his 
offices.  Once,  in  going  to  London,  his  carriage 
was  stopped  by  two  informers,  and  a  mob  col- 
lected ;  but  a  magistrate  interfered,  and  the  men 
were  reprimanded  for  acting  illegally.  He  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  that 
influential  minister  of  Charles  II.  treated  him 
with  respect,  and  expressed  approbation  of  his 
services  as  a  Protestant  controversialist,  saying 
that  he  had  more  merit  than  any  Protestant  of 
the  period.  Owen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Savoy  Conference,  in  which  Richard  Baxter  took 
so  active  a  part ;  nor  did  he  engage  in  any  of  the 
endeavors  to  procure  comprehension.  In  that 
respect  he  did  not  sympathize  with  his  Presby- 
terian brethren.  He  remonstrated  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  New  England  respecting  their 
intolerant  proceedings,  and  declined  the  offered 
presidency  of  Harvard  College.  We  find  him 
presenting  an  address  to  Charles  II.  on  his  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence;  also  he  was  engaged  in 
interviews  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  treated  him  with  much  courtesy.  Owen 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  many  distinguished 
people,  and  numbered  some  of  them  as  members 
of  a  church  in  London  over  which  he  was  pastor, 
—  a  church,  which,  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
Caryl,  was  united  to  the  flock  of  which  the  latter 
had  been  pastor.  The  two  congregations  together 
formed,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous,  certainly  the 
most  influential,  Independent  fellowship  at  that 
period.  Mrs.  Owen  died  in  1676,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Owen  married  a  second  time,  a  wealthy 
lady,  who  possessed  an  estate  at  Ealing,  near 
London,  where  her  husband  settled  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Just  before  his  death  he  wrote  to 
Charles  Fleetwood,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  Him 
whom  my  soul  has  loved,  or,  rather,  who  has 
loved  me  with  an  everlasting  love,  —  which  is  the 
whole  ground  of  my  consolation.     I  am  leaving 
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the  ship  of  the  Church  in  a  storm;  but,  while 
the  great  Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss  of  a  poor  under- 
rower  will  be  inconsiderable." 

There  are  two  editions  of  Dr.  Owen's  works, 
the  latest  edited  by  Dr.  Goold  of  Edinburgh  [re- 
edited  by  Rev.  Charles  W-  Quick,  and  published 
in  Philadelphia,  1865-69,  17  vols.,  with  Index  J ; 
but  an  earlier  one  (1826),  by  Thomas  Russell,  is 
enriched  by  a  valuable  Memoir  from  the  pen  of 
William  Orme,  —  the  best  life  of  Owen  extant.  As 
to  Owen's  theological  opinions  on  important  sub- 
jects, they  will  be  found  in  the  following  works. 
The  Divine  Original  of  the  Scriptures,  published  in 
1659,  takes  up  the  subject  of  Christian  evidence, 
chiefly  with  respect  to  what  is  internal,  —  namely, 
the  life  and  efficacy  of  divine  truth.  His  book 
On  the  Holy  Spirit  (1674)  takes  up  the  subject  of 
inspiration.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are 
handled  in  the  same  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  the  Vindicice  Evangelical  (1655).  The  person  of 
Christ  is  the  subject  of  the  Christologia  (1679). 
The  atonement,  in  connection  with  divine  de- 
crees, is  the  subject  of  Owen's  Salus  Electorum, 
Sanguis  Jesu,  published  in  1648.  In  1677  Owen 
published  a  treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance  appears  in 
a  work  under  that  title  (1654).  His  notions  of 
church  government  and  religious  liberty  are 
expressed  in  his  Eshcol  (1647),  Christ's  Kingdom, 
or  the  Magistrate's  Power  (1652),  A  Discovery  of 
the  True  Nature  of  Schism  (1657),  The  Power  of 
the  Magistrate  about  Religion  (1659),  Indulgence 
and  Toleration  considered  (1667),  Inquiry  into  Evan- 
gelical Churches  (1681).  His  Antipapal  writings 
are,  The  Church  of  Rome  no  Safe  Guide  (1679), 
Union  among  Protestants  (1680),  An  Account  of 
the  Protestant  Religion  (1683). 

Owen's  works  are  generally  valued  more  for 
their  matter  than  their  method,  more  for  their 
substance  than  their  style.  Many  of  his  discus- 
sions are  wearisome,  and  the  diction  is  generally 
crabbed  and  uninviting.  He  was  a  high  Cal- 
vinist,  but  his  arguments  in  support  of  truths 
believed  by  all  evangelical  Christians  are  very 
powerful.  His  devotional  works  are  more  accepta- 
ble than  the  controversial,  and  it  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  read  his  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ. 
As  he  was  dying,  that  book  passed  through  the 
press;  and  when  told  of  this  by  Mr.  Payne,  a 
nonconformist  minister,  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  but,  O  brother  Payne !  the  long-wished- 
for  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  that 
glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done, 
or  was  capable  of  doing,  in  this  world."  His  piety 
equalled  his  erudition.  JOHN  STOUGHTOlsr. 

OWEN,  John  Jason,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  an  American 
scholar;  b.  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1803; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  1829,  and  An- 
dover  Seminary;  entered  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry, 1832;  became  in  1848  vice-presideut  and 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  New- York 
Free  Academy,  since  1866  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York ;  d.  in  New- York  City,  April  18, 
1869.  Besides  editions  of  classic  authors,  he  pub- 
lished Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  with  lexicon, 
New  York,  1850,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels, 1857  sqq.,  3  vols.,  new  edition,  1873-75. 

OWEN,  Robert,  socialist  and  philanthropist; 
b.  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales, 


March  14,  1771 ;  d;  at  Newtown,  Nov.  19,  1858. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  procured  a  situation 
in  London  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  subsequent- 
ly had  charge  of  the  Chorlton  Mills,  near  Man- 
chester, and  the  cotton-spinning  manufactory  at 
New  Lanark,  Scotland,  belonging  to  David  Dale, 
whose  daughter  Mr.  Owen  married  in  1801.  His 
benevolent  schemes  secured  a  radical  change  in 
the  morals  of  the  operatives  of  New  Lanark,  and 
accomplished  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  reputation  of  his  success  spread  rapidly,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  philanthropists 
and  distinguished  men.  In  1813  Mr.  Owen  pub- 
lished New  View  of  Society,  or  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation of  Human  Character  (London),  in  whicli 
he  developed  a  theory  of  modified  communism. 
In  1823  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wabash  in 
Indiana,  and  founded  New  Harmony.  This  com- 
munistic enterprise  was  a  complete  failure.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  1827,  Mr.  Owen  founded 
societies  at  Orbiston,  Lanarkshire,  and  Tytherley, 
Hampshire,  in  which  the  principle  of  co-operation 
was  put  in  practice.  The  founder's  ample  means 
enabled  him  to  make  these  experiments  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  but  both  these  communities  were  like- 
wise utter  failures.  In  1828  he  visited  Mexico 
at  the  invitation  of  the  government,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  communistic  society ;  but  re- 
turned to  Europe  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 
He  continued  to  advocate  his  peculiar  views 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1829  he  held  a  debate 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  (he  himself  being 
an  unbeliever),  which  was  famous.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  (and  probably  under  the  influence 
of  his  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen)  he  was  a  believer 
in  Spiritualism,  having  become  convinced  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Owen  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  energy  and  decided  ability,  but 
visionary.  His  attempts  to  realize  his  communis- 
tic theory  of  a  society  based  upon  the  annihilation 
of  the  social  distinctions  of  birth,  ability,  and 
capital,  were  abortive.  He  and  his  followers,  called 
"  Owenists,"  became  in  1827  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  labor  leagues,  in  which  the  Chartist 
movement  largely  had  its  origin.  Among  Mr. 
Owen's  writings  are,  Discourses  on  a  New  System 
of  Society,  with  an  Account  of  the  Society  at  New 
Lanark,  Pittsburg,  1825 ;  The  Debate  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  between  Mr.  Owen  and 
Dr.  Campbell,  Bethany,  1829,  2  vols.;  The  Revo- 
lution in  the  Mind  and  Practice  of  the  Human 
Race,  London,  1849,  etc.  See  Packard  :  Life  of 
R.  Owen,  Philadelphia,  1866,  2d  ed.,  1868 ;  A.  J. 
Booth  :  R.  Owen,  the  Founder  of  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land, 1869;  Saegant:  R.  Owen  and  his  Social 
Philosophy. 

OWEN,  Robert  Dale,  a  prominent  advocate  of 
Spiritualism;  writer  and  politician  ;  the  son  of 
the  preceding;  was  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Nov. 
7, 1801 ;  d.  June  24, 1877.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  182*3  with  his  father,  assisting  him  in 
his  efforts  to  found  a  colony  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  and  after  a  visit  to  Europe  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  citizen.  In  1828 
he  began,  with  Miss  Frances  Wright,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Free  Enquirer,  a  weekly  paper  de- 
voted to  the  promulgation  of  socialistic  ideas  and 
the  denial  of   the  supernatural  origin  of   Chris- 
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tianity.  It  was  discontinued  after  an  existence 
of  three  years.  He  sat  in  the  Indiana  Legislature 
three  terms  (1835-38),  and  represented  his  district 
in  Congress  two  terms  (1843-47).  In  1853  he 
was  sent  as  charge  d'affaires  to  Naples,  and  repre- 
sented the  United  States  there  till  1858.  In  1860 
he  discussed  the  subject  of  divorce,  in  the  columns 
of  the  New-York  Tribune,  with  Horace  Greeley, 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  discussion  having  a 
circulation  of  sixty  thousand  copies.  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
In  1872  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Owen  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Spiritualists  of  his  generation. 
He  held  strongly  to  the  spirit-world  and  the  com- 
munication between  its  denizens  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world.  His  views  are  lucidly  set 
forth  in  the  art.  "  Spiritualism "  in  Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia.  He  there  says,  "  The  chief  motives 
inducing  spirits  to  communicate  with  men  seem 
to  be  a  benevolent  desire  to  convince  us  that  there 
is  a  world  to  come  .  but  far  more  frequently 
the  diviner  impulse  of  human  affection,  seeking 
the  good  of  the  loved  ones  it  has  left  behind,  and 
at  times  called  forth,  perhaps,  by  their  cries." 
Among  his  numerous  publications  are,  Moral 
Physiology,  New  York,  1831  ;  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World  (on  Spiritualism), 
Philadelphia,  1860 ;  The  Wrong  of  Slavery,  etc., 
Philadelphia,  1864 ;  The  Debatable  Land  between 
this  World  and  the  Next  (on  Spiritualistic  phenom- 
ena), New  York,  1872.  See  his  autobiography, 
Threading  my  Way,  New  York,  1874. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
population  about  31,500,  is  situated  on  the  Isis, 
among  charming  surroundings,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  col- 
lections of  highest  scientific  and  artistic  merit. 

The  University.  —  Though  not  founded  by  Al- 
fred the  Great,  it  is  a  very  old  institution,  and 
achieved  very  early  a  great  fame.  It  probably 
originated  from  independent  colleges  founded  in 
the  place.  The  earliest  charter  recognizing  it  as 
a  single  organization  dates  from  Henry  III.  (thir- 
teenth century) :  the  actual  statutes  date  from 
1629.  At  present  the  university  comprises  21 
colleges,  some  of  which  are  very  richly  endowed, 
and  5  halls ;  and,  according  to  the  Oxford  Calen- 
dar of  1882,  there  were  10,452  members  on  the 
books.  The  University  Library  is  the  Bodleian, 
containing  about  400,000  volumes  and  about  30,- 
000  manuscripts.  The  university  of  Oxford  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  religious  life  of 
England ;  but,  from  the  Restoration  down  to  a  re- 
cent period  (1854),  dissenters  were  debarred  from 
the  honors  of  the  university.  Now,  however,  all 
persons  can  receive  its  degrees,  since  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  no  longer  required. 
Wiclif  was  professor  in  Oxford.  There  Ridley  and 
Latimer  (1553)  and  Cranme'r  (1556) — all  of  whom 
were  graduated  at  Cambridge  —  were  burnt.  In 
1606  James  I.  prohibited  Roman  Catholics  from 
"  presenting  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  nom- 
inating to  any  free  school,  hospital,  or  donative." 
In  the  civil  war  the  university  of  Oxford  sided 
with  the  Stuarts,  and  melted  down  its  plate  to  help 
on  this  side.  Laud  was  chancellor,  and  Charles  I. 
held  court  there.  Consequently,  the  parliamentary 
party  were  indignant ;  and,  when  they  took  the 
city  (1646),  ejected   all   those  who  favored  the 


king.  Chief  among  these  was  Dr.  Fell,  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  vice-chancellor.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded Reynolds  the  Presbyterian,  and  then  John 
Owen  the  Independent  (1652),  until  1660,  when 
Reynolds  was  restored.  In  1651  Cromwell  was 
elected  chancellor.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
instruction  was  given  as  usual,  although  there 
was,  of  course,  some  confusion ;  and  among  the 
students  were  John  Locke,  Robert  South,  Philip 
Henry,  Dr.  Whitby,  and  Matthew  Poole.  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot  was  carried  through  the  press  during 
this  period  (1654-58),  and  in  it  Oxford  scholars 
took  a  principal  part.  With  the  Restoration  (1660) 
a  great  change  took  place.  The  university  be- 
came as  pronouncedly  loyal  to  the  monarchy  as 
it  had  been  immediately  before  loyal  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  those  who  had  been  ejected  were 
restored.  It  was  insulted  by  that  tyrannical  mon- 
arch James  II.,  because  it  refused  to  countenance 
his  Roman-Catholic  and  high-handed  schemes. 
Yet,  under  Queen  Anne,  strong  Jacobite  senti- 
ments prevailed  in  the  university.  Later  on,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Oxford  became  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  most  remarkable  religious  move- 
ment in  the  annals  of  England, — Methodism;  for 
John  Wesley  was  student  and  fellow  there,  and 
"  father  "  of  the  famous  Holy  Club,  and  there  also 
Whitefield  studied.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Oxford  has  also  been  a  religious  centre.  It  will 
be  necessary  only  to  name  Dr.  Pusey,  John  Henry 
Newman,  and  John  Keble,  to  call  to  mind  the 
Tractarian  movement  which  stirred  England  so 
profoundly  forty  years  ago.  A  leader  in  quite  a 
different  school  of  religious  thought  is  Jowett, 
master  of  Balliol,  who  heads  in  a  scholarly  way 
the  Broad-church  party.  Oxford  has  been  suc- 
cessively the  nursery  of  the  Reformation,  of 
Puritanism,  Anglo-Catholicism,  Ritualism,  and 
Broad-churchism.  (See  arts,  on  the  persons  and 
parties  referred  to.) 

Councils.  —  Several  councils  or  synods  have 
been  held  in  Oxford.  Two  have  especial  inter- 
est; one  on  Nov.  18,  1382,  before  which  Wiclif 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  attack  upon 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  council 
passed  no  condemnatory  sentence,  yet  by  royal 
order  he  was  debarred  from  lecturing  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  second  synod  to  be  mentioned  was 
presided  over  by  Thomas  Arundel,  and  was  held 
in  1408.  It  passed  thirteen  decrees  against  the 
Lollards,  the  followers  of  Wiclif ;  of  which  3,  6, 
and  7  may  be  thus  summarized :  Every  preacher 
must  adapt  his  discourse  to  the  class  immediately 
addressed,  so  that  he  may  to  the  clergy  speak  of 
the  faults  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  laity  of  the 
faults  of  the  laity,  but  not  vice  versa.  No  book 
of  Wiclif's  may  be  read  anywhere,  unless  it  has 
been  previously  approved.  The  Bible  must  no 
longer  appear  in  an  English  translation,  and  the 
Wiclifite  translation  must  no  longer  be  used. 

Bishopric.  —  The  see  of  Oxford  was  established 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542;  and  the  cathedral  was  first 
at  the  abbey  of  Oseney,  but  since  1546  has  been 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  episcopal  stipend  is 
£5,000.  Among  the  eminent  bishops  of  Oxford 
may  be  mentioned  Henry  Compton  (1674),  John 
Fell  (1676),  Thomas  Seeker  (1737),  and  Samuel 
Wilberforce  (1845) ;  about  whom  see  arts.  For  a 
history  of  the  see,  consult  E.  Marshall:  Oxford, 
London,  1882. 
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Lit.  —  Illustrated  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  its  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings, 
London  (Ackermann),  1814,  2  vols. ;  Huber  : 
The  English  Universities  (abridged  trans,  from  the 
German  by  F.  W.  Newman),  London,  1843, 2  vols. ; 
Goldwin  Smith:  A  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of 
Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  London,  1863, 
and  The  Re-organization  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  1868;  and  the  annual  University  Cal- 
endars. 

OXFORD  TRACTS.     See  Tractarianism. 

OXLEE,  John,  b.  at  Gisborough,  Sept.  25, 1779; 
d.  at  Molesworth,  Jan.  30,  1854.  He  was  rector 
of  Scrawton,  Yorkshire,  1816-26,  and  of  Moles- 
worth,  Hants,  1836,  till  his  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  mastered  without  a  teacher  a  hundred  and 
twenty  languages  and  dialects.  He  wrote  many 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  Lon- 
don, 1815-50,  3  vols.,  a  very  learned  work. 


OZANAM,  Antoine  Frederic,  b.  at  Milan,  April 
23,  1813 ;  d.  at  Marseilles,  Sept.  8, 1853.  Studied 
in  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  was  in  1841  appointed 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  a  man  of  piety,  learning,  and  great  liter- 
ary powers.  His  great  aim  was  to  write  a 
counterpart  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  to  vindicate  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  the 
Christian  civilization ;  but  he  succeeded  in  realiz- 
ing it  only  in  a  fragmentary  manner :  Dante  et  la 
philosophic  catholique  au  lSme  siecle,  1839  ;  Histoire 
de  la  civilisation  au  5me  siecle,  1845  (translated 
by  Ashley  C.  Glyn,  London,  1868, 2  vols.) ;  Etudes 
germaniques,  1847-49 ;  Les  Poetes  Franciscains, 
and  Melanges.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works 
in  11  vols,  appeared  in  Paris,  1862-75.  His  life 
was  written  by  Karker  (Paderborn,  1867),  Kath- 
leen O'Meara  (Edinburgh,  1876),  and  Hardy 
(Mayence,  1878). 


